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Sixth  Day. — Tueeday^  January  4,  1881, 

Mr.  Abraham  Rincome  Curtia — continued. 
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Further  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy,  - 
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Sub-Constable  Thomas  O'Rourke — cqnHmt^tL 
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Examined  by  Mr,  Porter,    •  ^ 
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KiUvUagh  Meeting — Augutt  22. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Porter,     -  • 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  ^<djKBkn^       p 

Cdhir  Meeting — September  19. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Porter,     -  r 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Maod^nogh, 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Naish, 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dillon, 
„  „        Mr.  Sulliyan, 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Naish, 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dillon, 
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Seysnth  T^jL-f-T-Wednuday^  Jgmtary  5. 

Jflraniah  Stringer — continued. 
Balliugany  Meeting — August  22. 
Examined  bj  Mr.  Naish,      ... 
OroBa^xamined  by  Mr.  Dillon, 

Mr.  Gurran, 
Mr.  Sidlivan, 

ChnakUiy  Meeting — August  29. 

Examined  bj  Mr.  Naish, 
CvosB^examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 

Cl^mnacmnm  Meeting — September  5. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Naish,     ... 
Crooa-examined  by  Mr.  M'Laugfalinj 

Athy  Afeeting-^October  10. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Kaiah,      ... 
CrooB-examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien, 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Nauih,      .  .  .  . 

„  Mr.  Corran,    ... 
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Mr.  Sollivan, 

Mr.  Dillon, 

'denamaddy  Meeting — May  16. 

Examined  by  Mr.  MoUoy,    .  ..  .  . 

Croas-examined  by  Mr.  M^Lau^lin, 
„  „        Mr.  Curran, 

BaUinUmgh  Meeting — June  27. 

Examined  by  Mr.  MoUoy,    -  .  .  . 

OroflB  examined  by  Mr.  M'Laughlin, 
Reexamined  by  Mr.  Mollpy, 

BttMboro  Meding — July  4. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Molloy,    -  .  .  . 

CioaB  examined  by  Mr.  M'Laughlin, 
„  n        Mr.  Sullivan,      .  .  . 

Walter  Welsman  sworn. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron,  .  .  .. 
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Edward  Lavender's  examination  resumed, 

Drumkeeran  Meeting — Jvly  11. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Molloy,    • 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dillon, 

„  ,,         Mr.  Gurran, 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Molloy, 
Crosa-examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 

„  „         Mr.  Walker, 

Gurieen  Meeting — /u/y  18. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Molloy,    - 
Cross  examined  by  Mr.  M'Langhlin, 
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Eighth  Day — Thuredai/t  January  6<A,  1881. 

James  Perry,  1  E,  Metropolitan  Police,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Sex^geant  Heron,  ... 

Michael  M'Nally  sworn. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron,  -        - 

Legal  arguments  as  to  the  admissibility  of  articles  in  the 
Nation  newspaper.  Admitted  by  the  Court  at  against 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,       .  -  - 

Articles  from  the  Nation,  read  by  the  AUomnf-Oeneral, 
of  the  25th  October,  1879  ;  8th  November,  15th  No- 
vember, 3rd  January,  1880 ;  7th  Febniary,  21st 
February,  20th  March,  8th  May,  29th  May,  12th  June, 
26th  June,  10th  July,  24th  July,  Slst  July,  4th  Sep^ 
tember,  18th  September,  25th  September,  2nd  Octobco', 
8th  October,  30th  October,       .... 

Sub'Constable  Christopher  sworn. 
Enockcroghery  Meeting — May  16. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ross,        .  -  .  • 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Laughlin, 

Cardenetoum  Meeting — May  23. 

He-examined  by  Mr.  Boss,  .... 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dillon,         ... 

Mr.  Adams,        ... 

Mr.  O'Brien, 

Mr.  Curran, 
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Fiiiea  Meeting — May  27. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Ross,  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Ross,  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dillon, 

Mr.  M'Laughlin, 
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BoMyUague  Meeting — June  20. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron, 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien. 
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Sttb-CoDstable  Christopher — eonlinuecL 
Dokagut  MtOxm^ — July  18. 

Ezamined  by  Mr.  Boss^ 
Croafr^xamined  by  Mr.  Cnrran, 
„  „        Mr.  McLaughlin, 

Kwak  MeUinff — July  25. 

Examined  bj  Mr.  Ross, 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker, 

Mr.  Nolan, 
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Cork  CUy  MeeUng-^OcUher  19. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ross, 
Crosa^xamined  by  Mr.  Maodonogh, 

BaSUAoTcugh  Meeting — October  2\, 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ross, 
Crosa^xamined  by  Mr.  Walker, 
„  „         Mr.  Nolan, 

James  Redpath's  Letter,  18th  October, 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Curran, 

Sub-Constable  Thomas  Keaveney  sworn. 
Beaufort  Meeting — May  16. 
Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron, 

Dunmanway  Meeting, 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron, 
Cross^xamined  by  Mr.  Walker, 
„  „         Mr.  Dillon, 

Mount  Irvine  Meeting — June  6. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron, 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
„  „         Mr.  Stdlivan, 

EiUaeaer  Meeting — June  13. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron, 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien, 
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Ninth  Day — FricUiy,  January  7,  1881. 

Sob-Constable  Thomas  Keaveney,  R.I.C.,  sworn. 
Keadue  Meeiing — Auguet  8. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron, 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McLaughlin, 

ManorkameUon  Meeting — Auguet  6. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron, 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker, 

BaOinagiUTagh  Meeting — September  5. 
itfitwi^^  by  Sergeant  Heron, 


445-448 

448,  449 

449.451 
451 


451-453 
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Sub-Comrtable  Thomas  Keaveneyr—eon^tntKd* 

Cooneal  Meeting — Septen^ber  19. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron, 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien,       -  ,  - 

„  „         Mr.  Curran,        -  -  - 

BaUyBhannon  Meetings-September  26. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron,         ... 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McLaughlin, 

JBlackluyn  Meeting — November  11. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron,  - 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker,       ... 

Patrick  Qordon,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Porter,     .... 

Proves  agreement  signed  by  Messrs.  Pariiell  and 
Gordon  for  tenancy  of  house,  6%  Middle  Abbey- 
street. 

fiub-Constable  Bernard  O'Malley  sworn. 
Shnde  Meeting — June  20. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Porter,     -  -  -  - 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker, 

Mr.  Curran,  -  -  - 

Mr.  Sullivan,  .  .  . 

Cong  Meeting — July  11. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Porter,     .... 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien, 

),  „        Mr.  Curran,        .  .  . 


P«g« 
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fifiltaum  Lcmd  Meeting — July  25. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Porter,     - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Curran, 

Frenchpark  Meeting — August  1. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Porter,     - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
„  „         Mr.  Curran, 

BaUintubher  Meeting ^Augtat  8. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Porter,     -^ 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Nolan, 
ft  99        Mr.  Adams, 

I)  „         Mr.  Dillon, 

yi  „         Mr.  Curran, 

Caherliatane  Meeting — September  5. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Porter,     - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McLaughlin, 

KUconly  Meeting — September  19. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Porter,     • 
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476,  477 

477 


477-479 
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479, 4«0 
480 
480 


481 
481, 482 

482 
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Sab-Constable  Bernard  O'Malley — c<mHnued, 

Abbeyknodanay  Meeting — October  3. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Porter,    - 
OrosB-ezanimed  by  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
„  „         Mr.  Sullivan, 

dame  Meeting —October  20. 

Kxamined  by  Mr.  Porter,     - 
Grosa-examined  by  Mr.  Carran, 

„  „        Mr.  Sullivan, 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Porter, 

Carraroe  Meeting — October  17. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Porter, 
CrosB-examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 

Mr.  Charles  Hersee  sworn. 

HnUtiford  Meeting— October  17. 

Examined  by  Mr.  MoUoy,     - 
Croes^examined  by  Mr.  Maodonogh, 

Kndcugh  Meeting — October  31. 

Examined  by  Mr.  MoUoy,    - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker, 
„  „         Mr.  Dillon, 

Ifavan  Meeting — December  5. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Molloy,     - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Laughlin, 

Mr.  Hugh  Noble  sworn. 

Navan  Meeting — October  3. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Molloy, 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Britti, 

CaetUuland  Meeting — October  10. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy,  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker, 

,^  „         Mr.  Nolan, 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  Murphy, 


Baniry  Meeting — October  17. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy,  - 
Closs-examined  by  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
y,  „        Mr.  Adams, 
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TwiTH  DAY^January  10,  1881. 

Mr.  Hugh  Noble — continued. 
KeaUeUl  Meeting— October  31. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy,  ... 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker, 
„  u       Mr.  Nolan, 


509-511 
511,512 
512,  513 
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JoLn  Mallon  sworn. 

Meeting  in  the  Fhcenix  Park — March  14. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Molloj,     .  .  .  ^ 

Paudeen  O'Rafferty's  Oommandments,  distributed 
at  the  Meeting,  and  recommended  for  perusal 
bj  Mr.  Gordon  in  his  speech  on  3rd  October. 

Mrs.  Anne  Kelly  sworn. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron,  ... 

Members  of  the  League  who  attended  at  their 
office,  62  Middle  Abbey-street. 

Witness  cross-examined  by  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
,,         „  ,f  Mr.  Sullivan, 

John  Kelly  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr,  Porter,     .  -  -  . 

Traversers  who  attended  at  the  League  office. 
Witness  cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien^ 

Percy  Kelly  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  MoUoy,    .... 
Traversers  attending  at  League  office,  Abbey-sti*eet, 
Witness  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Curran, 
„         „  „  Mr,  Sullivan, 


James  Sheridan,  Acting-Seigeant,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron,  ... 

Produces  rides  of  Land  League  given  him  by  the 
traverser,  Thomas  Brennan. 
Witness  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker, 

Michael  Thomas  O'Reilly  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Porter,     -  -  .  - 

Deposes  to  printing  placard  for  meeting  at  the 
Rotunda  and  PhcDnix  Park. 
Witness  cross-examined  by  Mr.  McLaughlin, 

Richard  Corr  sworn. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron, 

Deposes  as  to  meetings   at  Beresford-place  and 
Phoenix  Park. 

George  Bryars  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy,  -  -  -  - 

Printing  posters  and  circulars  for  Land  League 
meetings. 
Witness  cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien, 

Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Curran, 

Mr,  John  Mallon  re-examined  by  Mr.  MoUoy,     - 
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Paudeen  O'Rafferty's  Commandments  and  Land 
League  Rules  given  in  evidence. 
Witness  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker, 
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615-51T 


517,518 
619-522 
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522,  523 
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523,  524 
525 

525,  526 

526,  52T 
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528-530 
530-531 


531-532 


532 

532-533 

533 

533.534  k 
535-539 


543 


INDEX.  xiii 

Mr.  John  Maddison  Boud  sworn. 

Examined  by  the  AUomey-GeneraT^  ...  H  40^5  43 

Report  of  meetings  held  bj  the  Land  League  in 
Abbey-street. 

Mr.  Alexander  FhillijA  sworn. 

Examined  by  the  AUomey-Generalf  -  .  ^  ^43 

Meetings  of  Land  League  in  Abbey-street,  >  543 

Mr.  William  Cornwall  Johnston  sworn. 

Examined  by  the  AUomey-GenercJj  -  -  •  1^44 

Traversers  who  attended  meetings  at  the  Land 
League  office. 

James  Linton  sworn. 

RivermUe  Meeting — December  19. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron,         ...  544-546 

Patrick  Hughes  sworn. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron,  -  -  .  54€,  547 

Injuiy  to  the  property  of  Murty  Hynes,  at  Rivors- 
Tille  meeting  on  the  26th  August. 

Mr.  Arthur  Andrews  sworn. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron,          -            -            -  547 
Printing  of  the  Land  League  note-paper  and  cards 

of  membership,              -            -            -            .  548 

Witness  cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Laughlin,            •  548,  549 

„         yi             n            Mr.  Adams,        -            -  549, 550 

Denis  Barrett,  R.I.C.,  sworn. 

Laekagh  Meeting — August  1. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Porter,     ....  550,  551 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker,                    -            .  551 

y,                 „         Mr.  Curran,         ...  551 

„                 „         Mr.  O'Brien,       -            -            -  552 

„                 „        Mr.  Sullivan,      ...  553 

Knoeknagree  Meeting — August  15. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Porter,     ....  553 

Crofls-examined  by  Mr.  Walker,       ...  553^  554 

„         Mr.  Adams,         ...  554^  555 
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ProugliBh  Meeting — September  19. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Porter,     ....  555 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Laughlin,             -  -                   555 

Thomas  Mathews  sworn  and  examined. 
Bahola  Meeting — July  4. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy,  ...  -                   555 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Curran                      -  556-558 

„                 „         Mr.  dullivan,       -             -  .                   558 

„                „         Mr.  Curran  again,           -  -           559^  560 

„                „        Mr.  Adams,        •            -  •                  560 


XAT 


INDEX. 


Thomaa  Mathews — contiMieJ, 

Doaneen  Meeting — August  22. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy,  - 
Cross^xamined  by  Mr.  AdamSy 
„  y,         Mr.  McLaughlin, 

Tuam  Meeting — August  15. 

Exaniined  by  Mr.  Murphy,  - 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Laughlin, 

Mr.  Curtan, 
Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.  Sullivan 
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Sub>Inspector  Henry  M'Bermott  sworn. 

Bohola  Meeting — July  4. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  H6ron,         ... 

Describes  the  Banner  and  produces  the  Placard 

"  Traitors  in  the  Camp." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Curran,        ... 

Re-examined,  «  .  .  .  • 

Mr.  Matthias  Levy  sworn. 

Kilbrannan  Meeting — October  10. 

Examined  by  Sei*geant  Heron, 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien,       ... 
„  „         Mr.  Adams,         ... 

Kiltoom  Meeting — October  17. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron, 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Laughlin, 
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56 
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564.56 


566,  56 
56 


568-57 

570,  67 

57 


571-57 
67 


Eleventh  Day.— 2\t«Jay,  January  11,  1881. 

Affidavit  of  the  Traverser,  Mr.  Egan,  7th  paragraph  in 
application  agaiost  the  Evening  Mail  read  for  the  pro- 
secution, ...... 

Mr.  O'Brien  on  the  port  of  the  Traverser,  Mr.  Sullivan, 
puts  in  evidence  tjie  9th  ^taragraph. 

Patrick  M'Phillip's,  R.LC.,  sworn. 

BaUymote  Meeting — December  12. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron,  ... 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker, 

„  „        Mr.  Sullivan,      ... 

James  Kent,  B..I.C.,  sworn. 

Miltown  Meeting — July  25. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron,  ... 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McLaughlin, 

„  „        Mr.  Curran,        ... 
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578, 571 


579-58] 
581-68: 
583,  58^ 
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%r 


Mr.  M.  Lery  recalled. 
Clonmd  IfeeHngy  October  24. 
Examined  by  Mr.  MoUoj,    •  •  .  • 

Crtwa-ftTamined  by  Mr.  O'Brien,       ... 
ff  pf        Mr.  Curran,        ... 

BoHmkay  Meeting — October  30. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Molloy,    .... 
CroeB-examined  by  Mr.  Walker, 

,,  „         Mr.  McLaughlin, 

„  ,1        Mr.  Curran,        .  .  • 

SoeecahiU  Meeting — Xovewiber  14. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Molloy,    .  .  •  • 

CxxM»«xamined  by  Mr.  O'Brien,       ... 

Twelfth  Day. — Tkwreday^  January  13,  1S81. 

Manorial  to  the  Judges  by  the  Jury  for  remuneration,  the 
trial  being  ol  such  duration^    .  «.  .  . 

Mr.  Walter  Lynden  Bell  sworn. 

Examined  by  Sergeant  Heron,  ... 

Prores  report  of  Meeting  of  the  Land  League,  on 

the  10th  of  August,  held  in  Abbey-«treet» 
John  Devoy's  Letter,        .... 

list  of  Documents  handed  in  by  Mr.  Ross  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,       ...... 

Mr.  MacdonQgh's  Speech,  .... 

Thirtkenth  Day — Friday^  January  14,  1881. 

Mr.  Maodonogh's  Speech  resumed,  ... 

Mr.  Walker's  Speech  for  Mr.  Biggar,       ... 

FouxTEKNTH  Day. — Monday,  January  17, 1881. 

THE  TRAVERSERS'  EVIDENCE. 

Forty-eight  Statutes  from  the  15th  and  16th  George  IIL, 
to  the  Peace  Preserration  Act  of  1875,  as  bearing  on 
the  relations  between  Landlords  and  Tenants, 

Twenty-eight  Bills  for  amending  the  Law  as  between 
Landlords  and  Tenants  .... 

Mr.  William  O'Brien  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  R.  Adams,  ... 

Deposes  to  the  distress  in  the  counties  of  Galway, 

Mayo,  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  in  1879, 

ProfcSBOA  George  Sigerson  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Curran,    ..... 
Visits  as  a  member  of  the  Mansion  House  Com- 
mittee in  1880,  the  counties  of  Mayo,  Ghdway, 
and  Sligo.     Details  of  the  distress  of  the  people. 
Evictions  before  1877,  and  subsequent  thereto,    - 
Failure  of  the  Potato  crop,  ... 
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602-605 
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647-667 
667-698 


699 
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700 
700-702 

702,  703 


703 
703,  704 
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Nicholas  Beny  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Wi-lker,   -  -  -  - 

Witness  asked  as  to  the  number  of  people  he  saw 
evicted,  but  the  evidence  objected  to  as  in'e- 
levant,  ----.- 

Mr.    Maodonogh    and    Mr.  Walker    submit  the 

grounds  on  which  the  proof  would  be  material,  705- 

The  A  (({^mey-General  m  reply f     -  -  -  -  709, 

Judge  Fitzgerald  observes  that  under  the  19th  Count  it 
was  difficult  to  hold  what  evidence  might  not  be  ad- 
missible, -  -  -  -  -  -  710, 

Judge  Babrt  holds  the  evidence  admissible  upon  the  19th 
Count,  ---.-- 

The  Crown  enters  a  nolle  prosequi  upon  the  19th  Count, 
Whether  a  Bill  of  Exception  lies,  the  Court  having  re- 
jected   the    evidence    tendered    as  to    the    evictions 
throughout  the  country,  -  -  -  -  712- 

Kefusal  by  the  Court  of  the  Bill  of  Exceptions,    - 

John  Murdock  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  .  ,  . 

Pi'oves  absence  of  Mr.  Pamell  in  America,  and 

his  collecting  money  there  to  relieve  distress,    -  714, 

Also  Mr.  Dillon's  absence,  ... 

Close  of  the  Traversera*  Evidence. 

Mr.  M'Laughlin's  Speech,  -  -  -  716- 

FiFTEENTH  Day. — Tuesday,  January  18,  1881. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  Speech,      -  -  -  -  -  740- 

Mr.  Curran's  Speech,      -  -  *  -  -  754- 

SiXTEENTH  Dat. — Wednesday,  January  19,  1881. 

Mr.  Curran's  Speech  resumed,      -  -  .  -  790- 

Mr.  Nolan's  Speech,         ....  -  802- 

Mr.  Bichard  Adams'  Speech,       -  ...  .  833- 

Seventeenth  Day. — Thursday,  January  20,  1881. 

Mr.  Luke  Dillon's  Speech,  -  -  -  •  .        841- 

Mr.  A.  M.  SulHvan's  Speech,      -  -  -  .  846- 

Mr.  Sergeant  Heron's  Beply  for  the  Crown,         -  -  861- 

Eiohteenth  Day. — Friday,  January  21,  1881. 
Sergeant  Heron's  Reply  continued,  -  -  -  883- 

Nineteenth  Day. — Monday,  January  24,  1881. 
Charge  of  Judge  Fitzoekald,      ...  -  940- 

Twentieth  Day. — Tuesday,  January  25,  1881. 
Cliarge  of  Judge  Fitzgerald  concluded,  -  -  980 

The  Jury  retire,  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Mr.  Macdonogh  objects  to  the  definition  of  ConBpiracy 

as  laid  down  in  the  Charge,     .  -  -  -        994- 

Mr.  Justice  Barry's  decision,      ...  - 

Discussion  as  to  the  discharge  of  the  Jury, 
Discharge  of  the  Jury,     .  •  «  -  - 
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Dm  Several  Meetings  of  the  Land  League     The  Speakers  and 

Speeches  at  the  Meetings. 

Ennis  Mketutg — September  19. 

Page 

Mr.  P^inell's  ^eech, 140-142, 146 

Mr.  aalHymn's  Speech, 142,146 

KiLKXNirr  Meeting — ^October  2. 

Mr.  PameU'a  Speech, 147-160 

Mr.  SttDiTan's  Speech, 150-153 

Mr.  Sexton's  Speech,       .....  152 

OoBK  MsETiKG — October  3. 

Mr.  Funell'a  Speech,       .....  157 

Mr.  O'Connor^s  Speech,   .....  158 

Mr.  Sullivan's  Speech, 158 

liOKQfOBD  Meeting — October  17. 
Mr.  PaneU's  Speech, 159-1G2 

Qalwat  Meeting — ^October  24. 

Mr.  Juatin  M'Garth/s  Speech,    ....  162-164 

Mr.  PameU*s  Speech, 164,165 

Mr.  M.  Hania's  Speech, .  -        ^  .  -  165-169 

TippERABT  Meeting — October  31. 

Mr.  PameU's  Speech, 170,171 

Mr.  Dillon^s  Speech, 171-174 

Mr.  Boyton a  Speech,  .....  173,174 

Bean  i^ke's  Speed^  -            .            -  174 

CiTT  or  LiXEBiCK  Meeting — November  1. 

• 

Mr.  Pamell'a  Speech,      .....  176 

Mr.  PiUon'a  Speech, 177 

Mr.  Boston's  Speech,       •  -  .  177 

PABSONBTOWir  Meetihg — JSToTember  23. 

Mr.  OBuUiTan's  Speech,  ....  185-187 

Mr.  BojUm'a  Speech,       .....  187 

Waterford  Meeting — December  5. 
Mr.  PameO's  Speech, 191-103 

LixxBiCK  Meeting — November  1. 

Mr.  O'Shaughncssy's  Speech,  -  -  -  196,197 
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RiVERSviLLE  Mbeting — Septembeir  18. 

Mr.  Michael  O'Sullivan's  Speech,  ... 

Mr.  Mathew  Harris's  Speech,  .... 
Mr.  Peter  Broderick's  Speech,  .... 
Mr.  O'Sullivan's  Second  Speech,  ... 

Mr.  Harris's  Second  Speech,        .... 

OuLABT  Mebting — October  10. 
Mr.  Sexton's  Speech,        .  .  .  .  • 

Mr.  Deyereux's  Speech,  .  -  -  .  . 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Kenny's  Speech,  -  -  - 

Mr.  Sexton's  Second  Speech,        .... 

Cabbick-on-Shanhon  MEETiKO-^October  24. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brennan's  Speech,    .  - 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Sheridan's  Speech, 

Mr.  Thomas  Brennan's  Second  Speech,    ... 

DuNOANNON  Mebting — November  1. 
Mr.  Biggar's  Speech,        .  .  .  .  « 

Belleek  Meeting — November  9. 

Mr.  Pamell's  Speech,      -  -  -  .  . 

Mr.  Dillon's  Speech,        .►-... 

TuLLAMOBB  MEETING — November  H. 
Mr.  Thomas  Sexton's  Speech,      .... 

Templedbbbt  Meeting — December  12. 
Mr.  Dillon's  Speech,        ..... 

Templemobb  Meeting — October  10. 
Mr.  Dillon's  Speech,        ..... 

TuLLOW  Meeting — October  17. 
Mr.  Biggar's  Speech,        ..... 

LouoHGLiNN  Meeting — October  31. 
Mr.  Harris's  Speech,        -  -  - 

EiLLALOB  Meeting — November  7. 
Mr.  Dillon's  Speech,        ..... 

Thubles  Meeting — November  14. 

Mr.  Dillon's  Speech, 
Mr.  Boyton's  Speech,     -  - 

Ballaohadbbin  Meeting — November  21. 
Mr.  Dillon's  Speech,        -  -  -  .  . 

Sligo  Meeting — November  28. 

Mr.  Sexton's  Speech,  ..... 
Mr.  Sheridan's  Speech,     -  -  -  .  . 

Fethabd  Meeting — December  5. 
Mr.  Dillon's  Speech,         .  .  -  -  . 

Mr.  Boyton's  Speech,       ..... 
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MULLAQ9  Meeting — December  12. 
Mr.  Biggu^B  Speech,        ..... 

Ibishtowh  MsETiKa,  Go.  Uayo — May  2. 
Mr.  Daritt's  Speech,        .  -  -  .  - 

Mr.  London's  Sjieech,  ..... 
Mr.  Pamell'a  Speech,       ..... 

Ballintaitt  Meeting — May  3. 
Mr.  John  W.  Wakh's  Speech,     .... 

Newtown  Meeting — June  13. 

Mr.  Boston's  Speech,  ..... 
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THE  STATE  TEIALS. 


IN  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE,  IRELAND. 

QUEEN'S  BENCH  DIVISION— CROWN  SIDE. 


FIRST  DAY— TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  1880. 


At  ten  miniites  past  11  o'clock,  a.in.,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Barry  entered  court. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said — Before  this  trial  is  entered  upon,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words.     Serious  misconception   appears  to  have  arisen 
with  respect  to  a  judgment  I  delivered  some  time  ago  upon  a  motion  to 
poB^pone  the  trial  of  this  case.     That  application  was  one  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Court.     It  appeared  to  me  that  the  state  of  this  country 
afforded  a  conclusive  reason  against  granting  the  postponement.     I  so 
stated  in  that  judgment,  and   I  gave   a  description   of  the  disorder 
which  prevailed — based  upon  matters  of  which  I  had  judicial  conusance. 
I  am  not  aware  that  I  stated  anything  but  the  simple  truth.     In  my 
opinion,  as  a  Chief  Magistrate  entrusted  by  the  Crown  with  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  in  this  country,  it  was  my  duty  to  speak  tlie  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth  upon  that  subject,  and  I  adhere  to  everything  I 
then  stated.     But  it  has  been  objected  that  I  used  language  which 
imported   that  I  considered    the    traversers    guilty   of  the  charges 
contBined  in  the  information  in  this  matter.     It  occurred  to  myself 
that  I  might  have  used  terms  capable  of  such  a  construction — and  I 
immediately    corrected    what   I   had    said,    adding — "  I    mean  these 
are  the  charges  and  accusations  which  the  traversers  have  to  meet. 
If  they  can  satisfy  a  jury  of  their  innocence  let  them  be  acquitted." 
When  a  speaker,  delivering  an  unpremeditated  address,  corrects  himself, 
if  by  inadvertence  he  has  used  expressions  which  did  not  convey  what 
he  intended,  and  in  the  same  breath  explains  his  real  meaning,  it  is 
only  just,  and  it  is  certainly  usual,'  to  accept  his  explanation.   However, 
this  language  of  mine  has  occasioned  very  considerable  excitement,  and 
has  been  bitterly  complained  of.     It  is  all-important  in  a  case  like  the 
present  that  ti^oee  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice  should  be 
firee  fit»n  the  slightest  shade  of  suspicion  of  bias  or  prejudice.     I  trust  it 
is  flcaroely  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  favour 
in  thMt  case,  as  between  the  Crown  and  the  traversers.     I  feel  that  I 
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should  deal  with  the  entire  case  with  that  impartiality  which  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  judge.  Still  it  has  suggested  itself  to  me  that,  in  the  present 
trial,  considering  the  critical  state  of  this  country,  it  is  most  important 
to  remove  every  element  that  might  tend  to  disturb  the  calm  and  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  the  case.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be 
open  to  those  upon  their  tiial  upon  serious  charges  even  to  suggest  that 
the  Judge,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  bring  the  facts  and  evidence  of  the 
case  before  the  jury,  had  already  exhibited  a  prepossession  against  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  after  anxious  consideration  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  some  whose  opinions  I  highly  value,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  due  administration  of  justice  will  be  promoted  by  my  not 
taking  part  in  the  hearing  of  the  case.  My  presence  is  not  by  any 
means  necessary — the  interests  of  the  public  will  not  suffer,  for  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  the  case  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Judges 
who  in  every  judicial  characteristic  have  no  superiors.  I  may  also 
observe  that  this  trial  appears  not  unlikely  to  extend  over  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  next  sittings  in  this  Court ;  relieved  from  taking  part 
in  this  trial  I  shall  be  firee  to  adjudicate  on  the  cases  which  will  come 
before  the  Court  on  the  civil  side  during  the  next  sittings.  The  general 
suitors  would  have  just  ground  to  complain  it  the  hearing  of  cases  and 
matters  in  which  they  were  interested  should  be  suspended  during  the 
proceedings  of  this  trial.  This  evil  will  be  avoided  by  the  course  I 
intend  taking.  I  trust  my  sincerity  will  not  be  doubted  when  I  say — 
that  I  have  been  induced  to  take  this  course  by  a  sincere  wish  to 
promote  the  due  administration  of  justice  uninfluenced  either  by  public 
invective  or  secret  menace.  These  every  one  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  these  imhappy  times  must  be  prepared  to 
encounter — I  have  experienced  an  ample  share  of  both. 

I  only  hope  that  the  issue  of  the  present  trial  will  be  consistent 
with  truth  and  justice.  I  shall  take  no  further  part  in  those  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  withdrew. 

Mr.  John,  Fox  Goodmom,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  then  called  on  the  case 
of  the  Queen  at  the  prosecution  of  the  Eight  Honorable  Hugh  Law, 
Her  Majesty's  AttorneyGbneral  for  Ireland,  against  Charles  Stewa/rt 
PameU,  John  Dillon,  Joseph  OHUs  Biggar,  Timothy  Dcmiel  Stdlivan, 
Thorruis  Sexton,  PcUrick  JEga/n,  TT^omas  BrsTmcm,  Michael  M,  (yStUliixm, 
Michael  F.  Boytan,  Fatrtck  Joseph  Sheridan,  Falrick  Joseph  Gordon, 
Mathew  Harris,  John  W,  Walsh,  and  John  W.  Nolly, 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Attorney-General,  m.p.,  the  Honorable  the 
SoHdtor-General,  m.p.,  Sergeant  Heron,  Mr.  James  Murphy,  q.c.,  Mr. 
A,  M,  Porter,  q.c,  Mr.  Jofm  Naish,  q.c,  Law  Adviser,  Mr.  Constanline 
MoUoy,  and  Mr.  Daoid  Ross,  instructed  by  Mr.  William  Lane  Joynt, 
Crown  and  Treasury  Solicitor,  were  for  the  Crown ;  and  Mr.  Macdcnogh, 
Q.c,  Mr.  SoAnv^l  Walker,  q.c,  Mr.  W.  M^Lavughlin,  Q.c,  Mr.  Fetw 
O^Brien,  Q.c,  Mr.  John  Adye  Cwrran,  Mr.  Francis  Nolan^  Mr.  Luke 
Dillon,  Mr.  Richard  Adams,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  (instructed  by 
Messrs.  F.  B.  Dillon  and  Company)  were  for  the  traversers. 

The  traversers  with  the  exception  of  P.  J,  Gordon  were  present. 


THE  QUEEN  a.  PARNELL,  Ac.  3 

Mr.  Justioe  Fitzgerald. — Now  call  the  jury. 

Mr.  Goodman. — I  am  now  about  to  call  the  jury. 

Mr.  W,  D,  AwlrewSy  Q.C. — Would  your  lordships  permit  me,  now,  to 
make  an  application  on  behalf  of  a  juror,  or  at  any  subsequent  stage ) 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — You  had  better  wait  until  his  name  shall 
be  called. 

Mr.  Oixnon. — ^I  am  instructed  to  appear  here  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Henry 
Dockx«lL 

Mr.  r.  B.  DiUon. — I  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Dockrell  saying  he  is  waiting 
in  the  hall  and  cannot  get  in,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Justice  Fit2SG£RALD. — There  should  be  the  utmost  facility  given. 

Mr.  Jostioe  Barrt. — Which  is  the  case— one  gentleman  says  he  can- 
not get  in  and  a  barrister  says  he  is  there. 

'Mi.  Carson. — I  am  instructed  to  apply  on  his  behalf,  that  he  be 
exempted  from  serving  on  the  ground  of  physical. infirmity.  I  move  on 
his  affidavit  and  the  certificate  of  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Better  defer  your  application  till  Mr; 
Dockrell  shall  be  called  in  the  ordinary  course  by-and-by. 

Mr.  Goodman. — William  Burke  come  and  appear. 

Mr.  Crean. — K  your  lordships  please  I  have  to  make  an  application 
on  his  behalf.     I  suppose  I  will  have  to  wait  till  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Does  William  Burke  appear  1  Let  him 
answer  first. 

Mr.  Crean, — ^He  does. 

Mr.  Goodman. — Joseph  E.  Mills.  [Answered.]  Richard  S.  Clifford 
[No  appearance ;  and  his  name  was  called  three  times.] 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Call  the  whole  of  them  at  once  on  fines  of 
£50. 

Mr.  Macdonoghy  Q.c. — ^And  may  it  please  your  lordships  I  think  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  that  some  person  should  stand  outside  and 
call  upon  them  to  appear. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Quite  right.  Every  facility  should  be 
giv^i  to  the  jurors.  (Addressing  the  High-Shenff) — See  that  every 
facility  be  given  to  the  jurors.  Have  the  names  called  in  addition  at 
the  front  of  the  court.     Let  some  officer  be  outside  to  call  them. 

The  High  Sheriff  (Sir  J.  W.  Mackey,  d.l.) — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Maedonogh,  q.c. — I  am  sure,  my  lord,  that  no  hindrance  will  be 
^ven ;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  enter  court  to-oay.  All  the  gates 
were  closed,  and  we  had  to  go  from  one  to  another. 

Mr.  Justioe  Fitzgerald. — The  court  is  very  small  and  difficult  of 
approach.  I  believe  everjrthing  has  been  done  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public  and  the  profession. 

Mr.  Macdonogh,  q.c. — I  am  quite  sure  your  lordships  will  see  that  the 
jurors  have  ample  opportunity  of  hearing  themselves  called  and  entering 
the  court. 

Mr.  Justioe  Fitzgerald. — ^There  are  officers  outside  to  find  them  out 
and  bring  them  into  court. 

Mr.  Goodman. — ^Bichard  S.  Clifford  come  and  appear  on  pain  of  £50 
[No  appearance.]    Joseph  P.  Culverwell.     [Answered.] 

Mr.  W.  D.  Andrews,  Q.c. — ^That  is  the  gentleman  for  whom  I  appear. 

Mr.  Goodman. — James  Tyrrell,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of  £50. 

I  Answered]    Richard  Hunting,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of  £50. 
Answered.]    Arthur  Webb,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of  £50.     [Ans- 
wered.]   Stephen  Malyn,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of  £50. 

A  gentleman  in  Court  said — I  appear  on  behalf  of  Stephen  Malyn. 
Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Are  you  Stephen  Malyn  1 

b2 
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The  Spokesman. — No.  There  has  been  a  letter  written  from  him^  my 
lord. 

Mr.  Goodman  called  Stephen '  Malyn  three  tunes,  but  he  did  not 
appev,  and  then  proceeded — Hugh  Lloyd,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of 
£50.     [No  appearance.] 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoerald. — Mark  those  who  have  not  answered  as 
having  been  fined. 

Mr.  Geodmmh, — James  B.  Corcoran,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of 
£50.  [Answered.]  William  Hopkins,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of  £50. 
[Answered/I  Joseph  Mathers,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of  £50.  [An- 
swered.] Thomas  Dunne,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of  £50.  [An- 
swered. J  Edward  Hurse,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of  £60.  [Answered.] 
Nicholas  Hopkins,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of  £50.  [Answered.] 
Thomas  P.  Smith,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of  £50.     [Answered.] 

Mr.  Byland, — I  have  to  make  an  application  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Goodman. — Patrick  Macken,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of  £50. 

[Answered.]  Patrick  Biggins,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of  £50. 
Answered.]    James  Hughes,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of  £50. 

Mr.  Ovefind. — He  is  absent  through  illness. 

Mr.  Goodman  called  James  Hughes  three  times,  but  he  did  not 
appear ;  and  he  then  proceeded — Bobert  Woods  [no  appearance ;  and 
name  called  three  times].  Thomas  Crosby,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of 
£50.  [Answered.]  John  Bircury,  come  and  appear  on  pain  of  £50. 
[Answered.] 

Mr.  MacdoTiogh,  Q.o. — How  many  have  answered ! 

Mr.  Goodman. — Eighteen  have  answered. 

Mr.  Mcbcdonogh,  q.o. — Are  you  placing  every  card  in  the  ballot  box  ? 

Mr.  Goodman, — I  am  placing  twenty-four  cards  in  the  box.  Some  of 
those  who  have  not  answered  may  come  in. 

Mr.  Rylamd, — Perhaps  this  is  the  proper  time  to  make  an  application 
on  behalf  of  the  Postmaster-General  % 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — ^Better  wait  till  the  name  is  called.  There 
may  be  no  necessity  for  your  application  at  all. 

Mr.  Goodmmi  put  the  names  into  the  box ;  and  then  drawing  forth 
one,  said — ^No.  6  in  the  panel,  James  Tyrrell. 

The  Attorney-General. — You  say  there  are  eighteen.  How  many 
have  answered  9 

Mr.  Goodman. — I  have  six  who  have  not  answered.  That  leaves 
eighteen  as  having  answered.  In  these  eighteen  you  are  aware  there 
are  some  applications  to  be  made. 

The  Attorney-General, — Application  is  to  be  made  by  several  of  those 
jurors — ^nine  of  them  claiming  exemption.  We  shall  have  a  wholly  in- 
sufficient panel.  Six  of  them  have  not  answered  at  all.  That  reduces 
the  niunber  of  the  panel  to  eighteen  ;  and  I  think  there  are  nine  who 
have  intimated  their  intention  to  apply  for  exemption.  It  is  obvious  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  suggest  that  the  convenient  course 
would  be  now  to  hear  the  several  applications  for  exemption,  to  see  the 
body  we  will  have  to  deal  with  1 

The  Attorney-General. — ^That,  I  submit,  would  be  convenient  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  Macdonoghy  q.c. — No.  I  think  the  proper  course  is  to  call 
the  jury  and  see  who  have  appeared ;  and  then  see  if  anybody  makes  an 
application  who  thinks  fit  so  to  do. 

The  Attorney-General.— ThAt  is  what  we  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  Mofcdonoghj  q.c. — No.  The  application  is  to  be  made  ^en  they 
appear. 
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Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald. — ^You  mean  when  they  are  in  the  jury  box ) 

Mr.  Maedcnogky  Q.O. — So  I  say ;  and  that  is  the  course  we  wish  to 
pursue.     They  are  to  be  called,  and  each  party  may  judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Tou  have  a  right  to  see  and  know  who 
the  jurors  are. 

Mr.  Goodman. — Shall  I  call  them  from  the  list  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald. — ^Call  them  to  the  box  from  the  list. 

Mr.  Goodman,^  I  will  put  Mr.  Tyrrell's  name  into  the  box  and  call 
them  from  the  list. 

Mr.  Justice  Fttzoerald. — We  want  to  get  the  eighteen  into  the 
box.    Call  them  and  let  them  be  ballotted  for  afterwards. 

Mr.  Goodman, — ^William  Burke,  come  into  the  jury  box. 

Mr.  Bnrke  entered  the  jury  box. 

Mr.  Groodman  called  the  rest  in  like  manner,  and  as  each  juror's  name 
was  called  he  entered  the  box,  viz. : — Joseph  K  Mills,  Joseph  P.  Cul- 
verwell,  James  Tyrrell,  Arthur  Webb,  James  R.  Corcoran,  William 
HopkinSy  Joseph  Mathers,  Thomas  Dumie,  Edward  Hurse,  Nicholas 
Hopkins,  Thomas  T.  Smith,  Patrick  Macken,  Patrick  Biggins,  Joseph 
MitdheUy  Thomas  Crosby,  and  John  Bircury. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Mr.  Attorney,  you  have  the  eighteen 
there  now.     Now  do  you  suggest  anything  1 

The  Attomey-Genercd, — I  think  the  more  convenient  course  would 
be  that  the  applications  for  exemption  should  be  made  now. 

Mr.  Macdonoghy  Q.C. — My  lords,  I  object  to  that  course.  I  ask  your 
lordships  that  the  usual  course  of  law  shall  be  and  will  be  pursued. 
Hie  true  course  is  now  to  ballot  for  the  jury,  and  if  any  gentleman  has 
amy  ground  to  be  dispensed  with  that  is  his  time  to  apply. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — You  are  right,  Mr.  Macdonogh. 

The  AUomey-General. — ^The  more  convenient  course  would  be  not  to 
swear  any  gentleman  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^That  is  not  to  swear  anyone  until  the 
application  is  disposed  of. 

The  AUorney-Genercd. — I  am  disposed  to  think  the  more  convenient 
course  would  be  to  have  an  adjournment  imtil  to-morrow,  and  have  the 
panel  called  on  heavy  fines. 

Mr.  Mcicdonogh, — I  say  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  ground  for  a 
postponement.  Ei^iteen  gentlemen  have  answered.  The  rule  of  law 
is  now  that  the  twelve  names  shall  come  from  that  box,  and  they  shall 
be,  if  unobjectionable  or  if  there  be  no  just  cause,  then  and  there  sworn. 

The  AUomey-General. — Pardon  me 

Mr.  Macdonoghy  Q.C. — ^All  I  want  is  what  I  know  I  shall  receive — 
the  lawful  decision  of  the  Court — what  I  say  cannot  be  contravened — 
that  is  the  true  course ;  and  then,  if  at  the  end  there  should  be  a  defect 
of  jurors,  that  will  be  the  time  for  my  learned  friend  to  make  the 
afyplicatkm.     But  there  will  be  no  necessity. 

The  AUomey^eneral. — We  have  heard  with  our  own  ears  that  nine 
gentlemen  have  claimed  exemption. 

Mr.  Macdonoghy  Q.c. — Some  of  those  are  those  who  have  answered. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Mr.  Attorney,  the  course  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Maodonogh  is  the  r^ular  course. 

Olerk  of  the  Crovm, — Number  ten  on  the  jury  panel — Hugh  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — He  does  not  appear  at  all. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown, — Number  eleven — James  B.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Cotvoran  is  in  the  box. 

Mr.  Macdonogh — ^I  woidd  ask  your  Lordships  to  say  that  if  there 
snfficiflnt  grounds  for  objection,  this  is  the  time. 
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Clerk  of  the  Crowti  (to  Mr.  C<yrcoT(m), — "  You  shall  well  and  truly 
try  and  true  deliverance  make  between  Our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen, 
and  the  traversers  at  the  bar,  and  true  verdict  give  according  to  the 
evidence,  so  help  you  God" 

Mr.  Corcoran  sworn. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown, — Number  one  on  the  panel,  Henry  Dockrell. 
Does  he  answer ) 

Mr.  CampheUy  Banister. — If  your  Lordships  please,  I  am  instructed 
to  appear  and  claim  exemption  for  Mr.  Dockrell,  on  the  ground  of 
physical  infirmity.  I  have  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Dockrell  himself,  and 
also  the  certificate  of  his  doctor.  The  affidavit  of  Mr.  Dockrell,  is  to  the 
following  effect: — "I  Henry  Dockrell,  of  41,  South  Great  Geoi^e's- 
street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  merchant,  do  make  oath  and  say,  that  I 
am  summoned  to  attend  as  a  juror,  the  trials  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  Dublin,  commencing  on  the  28th  instant.  I  say  that  I 
have  been  afflicted  with  very  great  dea&ess  since  my  childhood,  and  I 
am  certain,  were  I  compelled  to  attend  the  said  trials,  I  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  hear  any  of  the  said  proceedings^  and  I  refer  to  the 
certificate  of  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  of  27,  Upper  Merrionwstreet,  bearing  date 
the  23rd  December,  1880,  hereunto  annexed,  and  on  which  I  have 
indorsed  my  name  at  the  time  of  making  this  declaration."  The  certi- 
cate  of  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  is  to  the  following  effect : — "  I  reside  at 
27,  Upper  Merrion-street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin-  Upon  the  23rd 
December,  1880,  I  examined  Mr.  Henry  Dockrell's  ears.  I  found 
the  whole  of  the  right  ear  very  defective  in  hearing ;  his  left  ear  is  less, 
but  still  it  is  sufficient  to  make  one  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  totally 
unfit  to  serve  upon  a  jury.  The  cause  of  the  deafness,  arises  from  a 
chronip  affection  of  the  tympanum."  Mr.  Dockrell,  has  been  examined 
by  another  doctor,  who  has  not  had  time  to  make  a  certificate^  but  he 
is  here  in  Court  to  be  examined. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — What  do  you  say  on  either  side  ?  This 
comes  within  the  exemption  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  that  no  person 
suffering  from  physical  infirmity  shall  be  fit  to  serve.  This  seems  to  be 
an  infirmity  to  unfit  one. 

The  Attomey-Genercd, — It  is  so  specified  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  am  reading  from  it.  Therefore  we  must 
exempt  Mr.  Dockrell.     Tou  may  leave  the  box,  Mr.  Dockrell. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Crown, — Number  five  on  the  jury  panel — Joseph  P. 
Culverwell.     Does  he  appear  ? 

Mr.  TT.  Z>.  Andrews,  q.c. — May  it  please  your  Lordships,  I  have  to 
apply  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Culverwell  that  he  be  excused.  I  apply  on  his 
own  affidavit  in  the  first  place,  in  which  he  states  that  he  is  in  Ins  sixty- 
fifth  year,  and  "  I  have  recently  met  with  a  family  bereavement  which 
has  affected  my  nervous  system.  My  health  is  at  present,  and  has  been 
for  some  time  past,  very  delicate,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  least  cold 
would  bring  on  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  to  which  I  am  subject.  I  had  an 
attack  within  the  last  two  weeks,  and  under  medical  advice  I  am  obliged 
to  take  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  cold.  Dr.  Wheeler  has  examined  my 
state  of  health,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  I  am  obliged  to  seiTe  as  a 
juror  in  the  present  state  of  health  my  health  will  give  way  before  the 
trials  terminate."  He  adds  that  he  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Great 
Northern  Kailway  Company  of  Ireland,  and  that  his  absence  for  any 
lengthened  period  would  be  productive  of  very  great  inconvenience.  The 
certificate  of  Dr.  Walter,  of  20  Stephen's-green,  doctor  of  medicine,  and  a 
member  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  is  attached  to  the  affidavit. 
Dr.  Walter  says,  '^  Mr.  Joseph  Culverwell  has  been  for  some  time  under 
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medicai  care  for  rheumatifim  and  sciatica,  as  well  as  bronchial  afiection, 
attended  with  extreme  weakness  and  depression.  He  was  confined  to 
the  boase,  and,although  better  now,  he  is  only  able  to  attend  his  office  par- 
tiaUy.  In  my  judgment,  owing  to  his  state  of  health  at  present,  and 
the  general  debility  and  the  relaxation  he  is  suffering  from,  he  is  quite 
onfit  to  attend  as  a  juror,  and  should  he  be  requii'ed  to  serve  upon  the 
jury  at  the  approaching  State  trials,  which,  as  I  understand,  are  likely 
to  be  protracted,  I  should  be  apprehensive  of  a  complete  break-down 
befofre  the  trials  are  over."  These  affidavits  were  made  on  the  25th. 
The  following  is  the  certificate  made  on  Sunday  last,  the  26th,  fix>m  Dr. 
Walter,  of  Stephen's-gieen  : — "  I  have  this  day  examined  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
ColverwelL  He  is  suffering  from  slight  bronchial  affection,  which, 
however,  drafts  or  exposure  would  develop  into  a  severe  attack.  His 
general  health  appears  to  have  broken  down,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is 
unfit  for  any  long  day's  business,  and  certainly  not  for  such  a  strain  as 
would  be  involved  in  serving  as  a  juror  on  a  long  triaL  "  On  the  grounds 
of  infirmity,  I  ask  your  lordships  to  excuse  Mr.  CulverwelL 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Have  you  any  observation  to  make  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Culverwell  on  either  side  1  Then  we  think  Mr.  Cidver- 
well's  case  comes  within  the  definition  of  infirmity — infirmity  of  that 
character  which  unfits  him  for  service  on  a  jury.  Therefore  we  exempt 
Mr.  OulverweD. 

Cl&rkofihe  Grown, — Numbersevenon  the  jury  panel — Richard  Hunting. 

Mr.  Caseyy  Solicitor. — I  appear  for  Mr.  Himting. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — He  is  not  here.  Your  case  will  be  one  of 
relieving  him  from  a  fine. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown. — William  Hopkins,  number  twelve  on  the  panel. 

Mr.  Hopkins  sworn. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown, — Number  fifteen  on  the  panel — Edward  Hurse. 

Mr.  Hui«e  sworn. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown. — Number  two— William  Burke. 

Mr.  Creaky  Barrister. — Mr.  Burke  appears,  and  I  have  to  ask  your 
lordships  for  an  order  relieving  Mr.  Burke  from  serving  as  a  juror.  I 
refer  to  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Burke  himself,  and  to  the  affidavit  of 
Surgeon  Wheeler.  Mr.  Burke  says  he  is  now  on  his  70th  year.  *'  I 
refer  to  the  certificate  of  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  27  Lower  Fitzwilliam-street, 
Dublin,  hereto  annexed,  and  on  which  I  have  endorsed  my  name,  and 
for  the  reasons  stated  on  that  certificate,  I  consider  myself  imfit,  in  my 
present  state  of  health,  to  serve  upon  a  jury,  and  if  compelled  to  serve 
on  a  jury  for  any  length  of  time  it  would  have  a  very  dangerous  effect  on 
my  health.  My  name  was  struck  off  the  Jurors  list  in  '73,  on  account 
of  age,  and  on  ^e  passing  of  a  later  statute  my  name  was  given  in  the 
list  subject  to  revision,  and  I  was  not  aware  that  my  name  was  on  the 
Jurors  list  until  the  publication  of  the  panel  for  the  trial  of  this  case." 
Dr.  Wheeler  has  made  an  affidavit,  in  which  he  says : — '^  I  am  an 
1I.D.  of  Uie  University  of  Dublin,  and  Master  of  Surgeiy  of  Trinity 
CoU^ie,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland.  I  have 
attended  medically  Mr.  William  Burke,  of  5  Lower  Baggot-street.  In 
the  year  '79,  I  performed  the  operation  of  lithotrity  on  him  for  the  re- 
moval of  stone  from  the  bladder.  He  has  been  since  under  my  care  from 
time  to  time  arising  frt)m  the  same  disease,  and  at  present  medically 
consulting  me.  I  positively  say  it  would  be  most  injurious  to  Mr.  Burke, 
who  has  suffered  from  stone  in  the  bladder,  to  serve  upon  a  juiy,  or  to 
be  confined  in  the  court  for  even  two  days.  My  belief  is  that  it  would 
imperil  his  life."    On  these  grounds  I  ask  that  Mr.  Burke  be  exempted. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — You  have  made  a  case  for  exemption. 
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Clerk  of  tJie  Crown, — Mr.  Burke  may  leave  the  box.  Number 
twenty-one~-James  Hughes.     (No  answer.) 

Clerk  of  the  Crown, — Number  fourteen — ^Thomas  Dunne. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dunne  sworn. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown, — Number  thirteen — Joseph  Mathers. 

Mr.  Dillon, — Challenge. 

The  Attorney 'General, — I  understand  that  the  Court  has  decided  that 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  a  challenge  lies. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  am  not  aware  that  the  Court  has  so  decided. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — It  was  decided  on  demurrer. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — By  the  Court  itself? 

The  Attomef/'General. — It  was  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Casey. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — However,  you  don't  insist  1 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  have  the  case  before  me — 13  th  Cox,  645. 

The  Attorney-General, — I  know  the  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Be  it  so — but  for  myself,  I  shall  only  add 
that  this  should  not  be  considered  as  a  precedent  ruled  by  the  Court. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  can't  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the 
challenge.  Tbe  decision  in  the  Queen  v.  Casey  came  with  very  great  sur- 
prise upon  many  members  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Ma^cdonogh, — I  have  a  right  to  challenge.  It  is  written  on 
parchment,  and  I  hand  it  in,  and  his  lordship  can  deal  with  it  as  he  likes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  i)ermit  you  to  read  the  challenge. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — "  Queen's  Bench  Division  to  wit,  28th  December, 
1880.  By  the  Right  Honorable  the  Attomey-Genend,  &c.,  v.  Charles 
Stewai-t  Pamell,  John  Dillon,  Joseph  Gillis  Biggar,  and  others,  by  their 
solicitors  res|>ectively,  chaUenge  Joseph  Mathers,  one  of  the  poll 
returned  for  the  trial  of  the  case,  under  the  provisions  of  the  10th 
section  of  the  39th  and  40th  Victoria,  chap.  78." 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^You  don't  require  writing  for  a  per- 
emptory challenge. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^The  fitting  course  would  be  to  hand  it  in  in  writing. 

The  Solicitor-General. — They  join  in  their  challenges  ? 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Certainly. 

The  Attorney-General, — I  demur.  The  Act  under  which  this  challenge  is 
claimed  is  the  Jury  Procedure  Act  of  1876— the  39th  and  40th  Vic, 
chap.  78.  It  is  an  amendment  Act,  and,  to  some  extent,  alters  the 
provisions  of  the  Jury  Act  of  1871 — the  principal  Jury  Act  in  Ireland, 
and  another  qualification  Act  made  the  same  year.  As  I  have  said,  the 
Jury  Procedure  Act,  chap.  78,  is  the  one  under  which  the  question 
arises  here.  It  provides  by  section  10,  that  ''in  all  civil  trials  in  the 
''  Superior  Courts  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
''  defendant  or  defendants  on  the  other  respectively  shall  be  entitled 
''  to  challenge  without  cause  assigned  in  all  six  jurors,  and  in  the  inferior 
''  Courts  in  all  three  jurors,  and  in  all  trials  of  indictments  for  mis- 
''  demeanour  on  informations  the  person  or  persons  on  trial  shall  be 
"  entitled  to  challenge  without  cause  assigned  in  all  six  jurors."  Now 
your  Lordships  will  observe  that  this  clause  provides  that  in  trials  of 
civil  and  criminal  cases  alike  there  shaU  be  the  same  right  of  challenge — 
the  same  to  parties  in  civil  trials,  and  the  same  challenges  to  the  defendant 
in  a  criminal  trial.  The  Crown  has  no  challenge  properly  so  called.  Tour 
Lordships  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  in  a  civil  trial  each  party  has  the 
liberty  to  challenge  six,  and  the  question  then  naturally  arises,  was 
this  meant  to  deal  with  anything  more  than  what  was  manifestly  in  the 
mind  of  the  legislature — ^the  ordinary  procedure,  which  prescribed  a 
general  jurors  book  and  a  special  jurors  book,  and  requii'ed  the  Sheriff 
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to  return  thei'eout  panels  of  each  class — a  certain  numlier,  say  fifty  or  a 

hundred,  to  dispose  of  all  cases  civil  and  criminal.     The  principal  Act 

prescribes  the  mode  in  which  the  jurors  book  shall  be  kept,  and  the 

mode  in  which  the  names  shall  be  taken  from  the  lKX)k,  and  how  the 

Sheiiflr  shall  return  the  panel  in  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  as  may  be 

neoessaxy.     The  present  trial  arises  under  a  different  system,  which  we 

generally  know  as  the  old  system.      This  system,  in   point   of  fact, 

although  to  some  extent  regulated  by  statute,  is  as  old  as  the  common 

law  itself.      It  is  the  process  by  which  the  SherifT  brings  in  the  list  to 

the  officer  of  UieCourt^  and  forty-eight  unobjectionable  names  are  drawn. 

Each  party  then,  in  substance,  diallenges  twelve  jurors,  thus  reducing  the 

panel    to    twenty-four.      That   panel  of  twenty-four  forms  the  panel 

from  which   the  jury  is   to  be  taken   before   which  the   case   is   to 

be  tried,  and  it  is  called  the    jury  under    the  old  system.      This 

statute,    amending    the    previous   Act,    deals    I    submit  only    with 

what    we    may    call    the    new  system.       The    10th   clause  changes 

the   law   in   that   respect,    and    gives    now,    for    the    first   time  in 

legal  history,   a   challenge  in  civil   cases,   and  gives   challenges  also 

in  cases  of  misdemeanour.      It  is  obvious  that   in  ninetv-nine  cases 

out  of  a  hundred,   where  only  twenty-four  persons  are  returned  on  a 

panel,  there  will  always  be  a  default  by  some  one  of  them  ;  and  it  is 

equally  obvious  that  where  some  would  be  in  defatdt,  whilst  others, 

as  here,  have  claims  for  exemption ;  the  result  must  be  that  you  cannot 

have  a  jury  to  try  the  case  at  all,  if  each  party,  the  plaintiff  or  defendant, 

may   strike   off  six  jurors.      Suppose   twenty-three   Imd   come,   and 

that,  alternately,  the  parties  strike  off  jurors,  one  side  must  lose  the 

challenge  which  the  statute  gives  him,  or  there  remains  no  jury  to 

try  the  case.     K  twenty-three  gentlemen  appear  to  try  the  caiie,  say  an 

ordinary  civil  case,  and  each  party  strikes  off  six  you  would  only  have 

eleven  remaining.     It  is  obvious  that  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the 

statute.     It  is  very  reasonable  and  right  that  each  side  should  have  six 

chaUenges  when  the  panel,  as  under  the  new  statutory  system,  contains 

fifty  or  a  hundred  names ;  but  what  object  can  there  be,  where  there  is 

only  the  limited  number  of  twenty-four  jurors,  and  where  the  panel  had 

already  been  subjected  to  the  challenges  of  the  parties  on  either  side, 

in  allowing  further  challenges  which  would  prevent  the  possibility  of 

ever  getting  a  full  jury  in  the  box.     I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  our  common 

experience,  that  you  will  never  see  twenty-four  in  the  box,  so  as  to 

allow  of  each  party  peremptorily  challenging  six,  and  thereby  reducing 

the  number  to  twelve,  and  this  too  exclusive  of  the  challenge  for  cause, 

because  this  peremptory  challenge  is  claimed  in  addition  to  the  challenge 

for  cause.     As  I  said  before,  the  result  of  my  learned  friend's  constnic- 

tion  of  the  statute  would  be  that  you  would  really  never  get  a  juiy  at 

all.     It  i^ppears  to  me  that  the  decision  which  was  anived  at  in  Bridges 

V.  Causey  (13th  CJox),  rests  simply  on  a  nan*ow  view  of  the  part  of  the  section 

providing  for  trials  for  misdemeanour,  without  i-egard  to  the  rest  of  the 

daose  and  the  absurdity  of  the  result.    The  Chief  Justice,  indeed,  seems 

to  have  thought  it  strange  that  where  tlie  i)arties  had  already  struck  off 

each  twelve  names  out  of  the  forty-eight,  they  should  afterwards  have 

each  the  power  of  striking  oft  six  more.    He,  however,  did  not  think  he 

was  justified  in  allowing  the  demurrer,  and  overruled  it.   1  do  not  think  it 

appears  to  have  been  impressed  upon  his  lordship  that  civil  proceedings 

and  criminal  trials  for  misdemeanour  are  classed  in  the  same  way,  and 

that  a  peremptory  challenge,  without  cause  assigned,  is  given  in  each  case 

alike  to   the   defendant,  and  in  civil  cases  to  the  plaintiff;   leaving 

untouched,  of  course,  the  challenge  for  cause  assigned.     In  an  ordinary 
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civil  action  the  jury  is  got  under  the  ordinary  modem  statutory  system, 
but  here  we  have  what  we  call  the  jiuy  under  the  old  common  law 
system.  In  dealing  with  the  qualifications  of  jurymen,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  Jurors'  Book  was  to  be  kept  and  dealt  with,  the  Legislature 
had  of  course  to  engraft  the  old  system  upon  it,  and  thus  you  have  the 
Act  directmg  how  the  forty-eight  names  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  newly 
prescribed  book ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  process  left  to  be  regulated  and 
conducted  "as  heretofore,"  see  Act  of  1871,  section  39.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  proper  construction  of  the  statute  is  that,  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  jurors  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  statutory  panel  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
names,  each  party  may  challenge  six  in  civil  cases,  and  the  defendant 
may  challenge  six  in  a  trial  for  misdemeanour.  But  that  the  provision 
has  no  application,  and  was  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  cajse  of  a  panel  of 
twenty-four  jurors  obtained  under  the  old  common  law  system,  where 
each  party  has  already  struck  off  twelve  from  the  original  forty-eight 
selected.  It  is  at  all  events  desirable  to  have  the  matter  determined  by 
the  Court,  and  I  submit  your  Lordships  should  not  allow  the  challenge 
put  forward. 

Mr.  MacdoTuygh, — On  the  part  of  the  traversers  I  respectfully 
submit  that  my  learned  friend  has  adduced  no  argument  to  t^ect  our 
right.  My  learned  friend  has  argued  ah  mconvenientiy  a  supposed  incon- 
venience that  might  arise.  That  argument,  ah  inconvenienti,  has  no  force 
in  law,  provided  the  language  of  the  statute  is  clear.  My  lord,  any  one 
that  will  reflect  upon  the  rights  of  prisoners  and  traversers  previously 
existing,  and  the  enactment  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  Statute  of  *76, 
will  at  once  estimate  and  appreciate  the  object  of  the  Legislatura  In 
cases  of  treajiton-felony — one  time  that  was  supposed  to  be  limited  to 
particular  cases  of  felonies,  afterwards  the  courts  ruled  contrary,  accord- 
ing to  the  plain  language  of  the  statute.  A  party  had  certain  rights  of 
challenge  without  any  cause  assigned.  In  misdemeanours  he  had  none, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  Crown  to  indict 
for  a  misdemeanour,  in  wMch  case  there  would  be  no  challenge,  and  they 
would  more  readily  reach  their  object,  namely,  a  conviction.  That  was 
the  course  of  things,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  a  serious  inconvenience,  and 
therefore  this  section  plainly,  absolutely,  and  categorically  enacts,  in 
language  of  the  simplest  and  most  intelligible  character — the  tenth 
section  says,  ''  and  in  all  trials  of  indictments  for  nusdemeanour " — 
imiversal  *^  all " — ^'  in  all  trials  of  indictments  for  misdemeanour  and 
informations — ^in  '  all '  informations,  the  person  or  persons  on  trial  shall 
be  entitled  to  challenge  without  cause,  assigned  in  all  six  jurors  '* — 
language  about  which  no  second  opinion  can  be  entertained*  There  is  no 
doubt,  there  is  no  inconvenience.  This  was  a  special  jury.  You  may 
remember  on  motion,  the  notice  of  motion  did  not  say  a  jury  under  the 
old  system.  It  followed  necessarily  because  as  said,the  thirty-ninth  section 
of  the  statute  enacts  the  same  course  to  be  pursued  as  had  ever  been.  By 
the  polls  in  the  office,  and  the  withdrawal  of  twelve  on  each  side  out  of 
the  forty-eight — that  was  no  challenge  at  all.  They  never  were  on  the 
panel,  and  it  is  only  where  persons  were  on  the  panel  that  challenges 
applied.  You  challenge  the  array  of  the  panel  or  polls  of  the  panel,  but 
until  there  is  a  panel  tibere  never  is  a  challenge,  and  that  is  decided  law. 
Therefore  the  proceedings  in  the  office  were  not  a  challenge  at  all.  But 
to  avoid  any  species  of  corruption,  to  prevent  the  dominating  influence 
of  the  Crown,  or  if  there  should  be  such  a  thing,  the  influence  of  the 
defendants,  each  party  has  a  right  to  remove  twelve  out  of  those  called 
fict)m  the  box — ^the  forty-eight.  But  these  twenty-four  were  never  on 
the  panel,  and  consequently  were  never  subject  to  challenge  at  all.   The 
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Attomey-GeneTal  endeavours  to  suggest  an  inconvenience,  that  this 
possihiy  could  not  apply  to  a  jury  so  struck  so  much  as  to  the  mode  of 
airanging  the  jury  3  but  the  language  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  is,  that 
that  jury  shall  be  a  jury  not  to  try  the  case,  but  returned  to  try  the  case. 
Hierefore  that  stands  in  the  same  predicament,  qiio  any  right  of  the 
subfect)  as  to  a  juiy  called  under  the  common  law,  or  called  in  any  other 
piooeeding  where  the  Crown  and  the  prisoners  have  certain  rights.  They 
are  a  jury  letumed  to  try  the  case  when  we  are  assembled  here.  Then 
oomes  the  question — ^What  are  the  rights  of  the  parties  1 — and  onthe})ai't 
of  the  subject  I  claim  from  this  high  Court  that  their  decision  should  Im* 
in  all  trifds  of  informations — where  the  Attorney-General  or  a  private 
prosecutor  should  obtain  leave  to  file  criminal  informations — ^that  in  all 
infoimations  the  persons  on  trial  shall  be  entitled  to  challenge,  without 
cause  assigned,  in  all  six  jurors.  We  approach  this  argument,  having 
b^ore  us  the  decision  of  liie  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  and  my 
learned  friend  the  Attorney-General  is  under  a  slight  misapprehension 
when  he  said  the  case  was  not  brought  before  him  in  a  particular  light. 
It  was  argued  in  a  most  fuU  and  satisfactory  manner.  There  was  a  re- 
gular peremptory  challenge,  and  a  demurrer  was  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecutor.  Mr.  Butt,  with  Mr.  Wm.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Boche,  ai^ed 
and  referred  to  the  statutes.  He  pointed  out  that  in  case  there  should 
be  a  defect  of  jurors  there  is  provision  made  to  prevent  such  an  incon- 
venience. By  the  3rd  and  4th  William  lY.,  chap.  91,  sec.  28,  it  is 
enacted  that  where  a  full  jury  does  not  appear  the  Court  has  power  to 
supply  the  defect  by  ordering,  through  the  SheriOr,  tales  de  circum- 
HanUbui,  By  the  34th  and  36th  Yict,  chap.  65,  sec.  39,  provisions  are 
made  preserving  the  practice  in  case  of  a  jury  struck  under  the  old 
system.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  introduces  an  argument  not  urged  at 
siL  I  quarrelled  with  a  portion  of  that  argument  of  Mr.  Butt's,  but  it  is 
not  neoeesary  that  I  should  discuss  that  now.  He  described  what  the 
ancient  common  law  rights  were,  and  I  think  he  was  under  a  slight 
miaapprehension  quoad  the  tales  de  cvrcumsUmtibtts,  But  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  says  it  is  admitted  the  accused  always  had  a  right  of  challenge 
lor  cauae.  The  question  now  is,  can  he  challenge  six  without  cause  1 
lliat  is  a  pregnant  observation  when  fully  understood.  It  is  admitted 
that  of  the  twenty-four  gentlemen,  even  though  struck  in  the  office,  and 
the  reduction  had  taken  place  in  the  office,  we  had  a  right  to  challenge 
£or  cause.  That  is  the  right  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  new  right  given  to 
us  by  reason  of  the  inconvenience  felt  by  counsel  defending  pri- 
soners,  and  the  inconvenience  of  traversers  that  they  had  no 
n^t,  in  cases  of  misdemeanour,  of  challenge.  The  importance  of  the 
argument  is — it  is  admitted  the  accused  always  had  the  right  of  challenge 
for  cause.  The  question  now  is,  can  he  challenge  six  without  cause. 
What  inconvenience  would  occur  in  the  case  of  a  challenge  without 
cause.  We  might  reduce  the  whole  panel,  but  the  law  of  the  land  pro- 
vides, in  the  case  of  a  panel  not  being  full  and  complete,  a  remedy.  I 
may  have  occasion  in  this  case  to  illustrate  that  law,  but  I  may  remind 
the  court  that  I  am  not  addressing  myself  to  that  branch  of  the  law,  but 
as  to  the  tales  de  circumstantihus.  It  is  most  singular  to  say  that  these 
are  not  yet  conferred  by  this  new  Act  of  Parliament  except  in  particu- 
lar cases.  To  this  trial  at  bar  this  does  not  apply,  and  it  is  a  singular 
casus  omissus  in  the  statute.  Sergeant  Armstrong,  with  Sergeant  Heron 
and  Mr.  Peter  O'Brien,  were  for  the  prosecutor  in  support  of  the 
demurrer,  and  they  argued  that  when  an  order  was  made  in  this  couH 
for  a  special  jury  to  be  struck  under  the  former  practice  it  remains 
unaltered,  that  when  a  jury  was  so  struck  by  no  possibility  can  any  other 
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juiy  try  the  case,  except  that  particular  jury  ;  and  if  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  them  attended   there  is  a  remedy  provided.     Yet, 
when    according    to    the    old    system    forty-eight  were  returned    by 
the    sheriff,  and   the    parties    appeared    in    the  Grown    office,    and 
twelve    were    struck    off   on    each     side,    reducing    the    panel    to 
twenty-four,     and     where     of    the     twenty-four      fifteen    entered 
an  appearance,  the  defendants  had  a  peremptory  right  to  challenge  six, 
there  could  never  then  be  a  panel  of  twelve  found.     If  recourse  was  had 
to  a  tales  de  cvrcumstantibusj  and  if  a  wrong  verdict  was  given  by  a  jury 
partly  composed  of  talesmen,  by  no  possibility  could  it  be  remedied.    If 
a  jury  was  foimd  otherwise  we  submit  the  case  for  the  prosecution  should 
go  on.     This  was  the  case  in  the  Queen  v.  Gray,  where  the  question  was 
did  the  right  to  challenge  exist  in  cases  of  felony,  and  Mr.  Justice  Perrin 
thought  a  different  practice  existed,  but  he  still  would  overrule  the 
challenge  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  case  settled  by  the  court.     It  is 
the  universal  practice  to  allow  a  demurrer  to  the  case  of  the  Grown. 
No  case  can  be  cited  in   which  this  was  not  done.     "  He  was  about  to 
reply  for  the  defendant  when  stopped  by  the  Court."    The  Chief  Justice 
says  ^'  the  terms  of  the  10th  section  are  plain  and  unmistakable.     It 
provides  that  in  case  of  trial  of  misdemeanours,  the  person  or  persons 
on  trial  shall  be  entitled  to  challenge  in  all  six  jurors.     No  matter  what 
my  own  opinion  may  be  regarding  the  expediency  of  such  a  provision  I 
must  abide  by  it,  but  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  Legislature  should 
allow  it  to  remain  so,  and  that  a  defendant  having  peremptorily  struck 
oft  twelve  should  have  the  power  to  strike  off  six  more.     Yet  I  cannot 
escape  from  the  plain  words  of  the  statute.     I  cannot  allow  the  demurrer 
under    these     circumstances.       I    therefore    overrule    it."       And    I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  High  Court  will  ratify  that  decision  and  give 
to  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  right  which  the  statutes  extended 
to  them — the  right  of  six  peremptory  challenges  without  cause  assigned. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  reason  away  statutes.    If  the  language  were  plain 
they  were  not  to  look  to  what  might  be  convenient  or  inconvenient. 
The  Coui*t  is  bound  to  ascertain  the  intention  of  the  legislature  from 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  language  of  that  particular  enactment,  and 
if  you  find  the  language  of  the  statute  plain  and  clear,  I  res^jectfully 
submit  you  have  no  option  but  to  give  effect  to  it.     If  the  language  is 
plain,  clear  and  unambiguous,  corresponding  with  its  context,  I  submit 
to  the  court  that  my  clients  are  entitled  to  the  challenge.     And  I  think 
it  is  better  under  the  circumstances  to  abide  by  the  decision  thus 
announced.     Under  the  circumstances  it  appears  to  me  that  there  will 
be  no  risk  in  the  present  case  by  not  having  a  full  jury  to  try  the  case. 
We  have  eighteen  gentlemen  here  ;  we  have  four  sworn  upon  the  jury, 
and  no  difficulty  can  arise ;  but  if  a  difficulty  shall  occur,  I  shall  point 
out  a  mode  by  which  the  Gordian  knot  will  be  cut.     There  ia  no 
difficulty  in  having  a  full  jury  to  try  the  case,  and  I  hope  you  will 
abide  by  the  language  of  the  statute.     Parliament  now  sat  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  the  con- 
struction of  the  statute  Parliament  could  be  referred  to  to  set  it  right, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  judges  should  abide  by  the  plain  language  of  it, 
and  not  suppose  an  intention  in  the  legislature,  and  then  twist  the 
words  in  order  to  form  a  basis  for  that  intention.     The  Court  is  bound 
to  interpret  the  meaning  of  a  statute  from  its  language.     From  that 
High  Court  I  have  frequently  heard  that  principle  enunciated,  and  I 
will  not  quote  a  single  case  upon  the  construction  of  the  statutes  having 
heard  frx)m  this  Court  an  admirable  elucidation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Walhar, — In  addition  to  what  my  learned  friend  has  just  said  J 
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wish  to  call  attention  to  the  first  four  sections  of  the  Act  of  1876.  The 
fizst  jKoyides  that  the  Juries  Ireland  Act  is  amended  hy  this  Act,  and 
these  Acts  shall  he  considered  togeUier  ss  one.  Therefore  your  lordships 
are  dealing  with  three  Acts  of  Parliament  as  if  contained  in  one,  and 
hare  to  deal  with  one  code  and  not  three  codes.  The  Act  of  1871,  which 
is  now  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Act  of  1876  combines  two  systems. 
This  jury  which  the  Crown  sought  for  ill  this  esse,  and  have  obtained 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  infirmities  Uiat  might  happen^  and  witli  a 
knowledge  of  the  defects  of  jurors — ^the  39th  section  opens  out  a  mode 
by  which  it  might  be  obtained  by  the  Crown,  and  by  tiie  Crown  it  was 
obtained.  The  question  of  inconvenience  has  be^  raised,  and  it  is 
dear  and  without  doubt.  If  there  be  a  doubt,  let  that  doubt  be  given  in 
finvoor  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But  I  apprehend  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
your  lordships  will  bear  in  nund  what  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1871 
are,  containing  two  modes  by  which  the  panel  may  l>e  obtained — one 
the  ordinary  way  under  statute,  and  one  other  a  panel  struck  before  the 
officer,  a  practice  brought  down  from  old  times.  These  two  are  now 
contained  in  the  one  Act,  with  which  the  Act  of  1876  is  incorporated, 
containing  one  clear  express  provision,  in  which  the  word  ''  information'* 
is  named,  and  it  is  impossible  to  strike  that  section  oat  of  the  code 
which  applies  to  both  classes  of  jurors.  Let  us  remember  what  was 
this  old  proceeding  that  was  referred  to.  It  grew  not  out  of  the  statute, 
but  out  of  an  old  and  ancient  practice.  The  old  jury  was  returned 
according  to  Lord  Coke,  in  which  the  venire  was  stated  to  be  twelve,  but 
by  a  practice  as  ancient  as  the  law.  The  sherifi*  was  ordered  to  return 
twenty^bur  in  order  that  challenges  might  not  exhaust  the  panel,  and 
the  way  this  special  jury  grew  up  was  by  an  order  of  Court  (Salkeld's 
reports  first  volume  page  405).  The  rule  of  Court  declares  that  they 
shall  go  before  the  officers,  that  the  officers  shall  select  forty-eight,  that 
each  may  strike  off  twelve,  and  then  the  remaining  twenty-four  are  to 
he  the  panel  to  try  the  issues  depending.  That  is  not  however  asachallenge. 
That  is  a  mode  to  remove  incapacitated  men — dead  men,  men  not 
present  when  the  case  is  called  on.  That  the  provision  for  challenges  was  not 
intended,  there  was  proof,  because  it  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  case  of  Long  v,  Barrett — 3rd  H.  L.  Cas.,  395^  According  to  that 
old  practice  of  the  rule  the  Court  did  not  go  on  to  say  that  each  party 
was  at  liberty  to  strike  off  twelve,  the  officer  returned  only  twenty-four. 
That  was  exactly  making  the  number  twenty-four,  assimilated  to  the  num- 
ber under  the  old  principle  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Sheriff  to  return. 
That  being  so,  we  have  two  codes,  one  under  the  18th  and  19th  sections, 
under  which  the  Sheriff  returns  a  sufficient  number  of  names  from  the 
general  juries  book,  and  for  the  purpose  of  that  proceeding,  to  provide  for 
impartiality  in  those  names,  a  mode  is  pointed  out  by  which  the  jurors 
shall  be  appointed  by  rotation  in  alphabetical  series  ousting  even  the  right 
of  the  Sheriff  to  make  a  selection.  It  is  true,  that,  under  that  panel,  a 
larger  number  may  be  returned  than  in  this  case,  but  they  are  not 
returned  for  one  case,  but  for  a  hundred.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  39th  section  we  find  twenty-four,  the  old  number  under  the 
common  law,  retujmed  in  this  way.  It  does  not  say  that  they  are  to  be 
the  jury  to  try  the  case,  but  the  33rd  section  says  "  Every  jury  so 
struck  shall  be  a  jury  returned  for  the  trial  of  such  issue,''  and  after  that 
there  is  a  mode  of  summoning  them.  Then  follow  a  number  of  other 
sections,  every  one  of  which  must,  from  their  very  nature,  apply  to  the 
jniy  that  is  to  be  summoned  under  section  39.  This  Act  has  provided 
and  carefully  guarded  against^  in  each  and  every  case,  no  matter  what. 
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how,  what  it  oalls  the  jury  panel,  is  to  remedied  in  case  of  any  defect  of 
jurors.  In  one  case  the  jury  panel  returned  in  the  ordinary  way — ^tho 
Act  provides  a  clear  procedure  by  the  tales  de  circumsta/ntibfia.  The  other 
section  provides  a  clear  procedure  by  which,  in  this  case  a  trial  at  bar, 
this  defect  may  also  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  section  is  that  1 

Mr.  Walker, — The  thirty-second. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Are  you  quoting  any  particular  case  f 

Mr.  Walker, — No,  my  lord.  By  the  thirty-second  section  if  there 
is  any  defect  of  jurors  you  have  a  tales  de  circumstarUibiis,  and  we  will 
be  able  to  point  out  that  there  is  also  a  procedure  to  supply  a  defect  of 
jurors  in  the  case  of 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  thought  you  said  there  was  a  procedure 
under  the  statutes  1 

Mr.  Walker, — ^It  leaves  free  the  common  law  to  give  your  lordships 
that  power.  Now,  these  Acts  being  read  together,  is  there  any  doubt 
suggested  by  the  words  of  the  Act  of  1876 — "  In  all  trials  of  indict- 
ments for  misdemeanours  and  informations,  the  person  or  persons  on 
trial  shall  be  entitled  to  challenge  without  cause  assigned  in  all  six 
jurors."  Without  cause  assigned — ^that  is  pointing  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  right  to  challenge  for  cause  assigned.  The  words  of  the  section  are 
clear,  and  I  ask  your  lordships  now  to  adopt  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  decision  of  Chief-Justice  May,  to  adopt 
his  decision  in  this  matter,  and  not  to  have  one  rule  in  the  case  of  the 
Queen  v,  Casey,  and  another  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v,  Pamell. 

The  SoUdtoT-GeneraL — My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Walker,  argues  that 
because  an  Act  of  Parliament,  dealing  with  the  same  subject  as  a  former 
Act,  contains  an  enactment  that  the  two  Acts  shall  be  read  and  con- 
strued together,  therefore  such  enactment  has  greater  force  than  the 
ordinary  rule  for  the  construction  of  statutes,  that  Acts  in  pari  nuUerid 
shall  be  read  together.  But  I  must  say  that  argument  is  not  entitled 
to  much  weight.  The  rule  of  construction  is  the  same  whether  Hie 
latter  Act  does  or  does  not  contain  such  an  enactment — ^these  Acts  are 
in  pari  ntaterid  —therefore  they  are  to  be  construed  together,  and  their 
construction  is  to  be  reasonable.  It  is,  therefore,  to  what  is  the  reason- 
able construction  that  I  shaU  apply  myself.  The  argument  on  the 
other  side  is  simply  this — the  words  of  the  10th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1876  are,  '^  In  all  trials  of  indictments  for  misdemeanour  and  informa- 
tions the  persons  or  person  on  trial  shall  be  entitled  to  challenge  with- 
out cause  assigned  in  all  six  jurors."  This  is  the  trial  of  an  information, 
and  therefore  the  right  of  challenging  without  cause  assigned  six  jurors 
in  all  exists  in  the  present  case.  I  shall  proceed  to  show  that  there  is 
no  basis  for  that  argument.  The  Jury  Act  of  1871  constituted  a  new 
scheme  by  which  jurors  should  be  returned  to  try  cases,  and  for  that 
reason  it  became  necessary  to  introduce  the  thirty-ninth  section  into  the 
Act,  which  otherwise,  in  cases  of  special  juries  struck  under  the  old 
system,  would  remain  as  before,  and  could  not  be  worked.  Your  lord- 
ships will  accordingly  find  that  the  first  portion  of  the  thirty-ninth  sec- 
tion deals  with  the  way  in  which  the  jurors  are  to  be  ascertained  out  of 
whom  forty-eight  names  are  to  be  obtained  by  ballot,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  section  merely  applies  the  old  system  of  putting  the  forty-eight 
names  in  the  box,  and  taking  them  out  by  ballot  so  as  to  arrive  at  a 
selection  from  whom  those  who  are  to  try  the  case  are  to  be  taken. 
Your  lordships  will  find  at  the  close  of  the  thirty-ninth  section  this 
clause,  '^  And  the  said  officer  shall  afterwards  make  out  for  each  party 
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a  list  of  the  forty-^ight  names  in  the  order  in  which  they  shall  have 
been  drawn/'  and  then  follows,  ''  And  all  the  subsequent  proceedings 
£ar  reducmg  the  said  list  of  forty-eight  names,  and  all  other  matters 
whatsoeyer  relating  to  special  juries  shall  remain  and  continue  in  force 
as  hefetofore  except  where  the  same  or  any  pai-t  thereof  is  expressly 
altered  by  this  Act."  That  being  so,  the  only  object  of  that  section  (and 
that  is  tiie  way  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  statute)  was  to  reconcile  the  plan  of  striking  a  jury  under  the  old 
system  wil^  the  new  scheme — taking  jurors  by  the  alphabetical  series. 
When  that  was  done,  the  forty-eight  names  were  ascertained  as  of  old,  and 
the  twenty-four  names  were  also  ascertained  as  of  old.  What  is  the  new 
practice  contended  for  here  1  I  apprehend  you  will  decide  that  the 
prooeedingB  which  took  place  before  the  master  of  your  lordship's  Court 
were  in  point  of  fajct  in  fade  cwrice  ;  the  same  challenges  for  cause,  the 
same  exemptions,  and  the  same  objections  were  made  to  all  the  names 
as  formerly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  forty -eight  names.  In 
the  old  time,  when  the  forty-eight  came  into  Court,  challenges  were 
peremptorily  for  twelve  on  each  side,  and  accordingly  these  twelve 
peremptory  challenges  being  given,  twenty-four  remained  under  the  old 
law  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  impartial  jury.  If  speculation  is  ad- 
mifisibie  as  to  the  object  of  iMa  course,  the  intention  is  plain — to,  as  far 
as  practicable,  prevent  its  being  known  whom  the  twelve  men  are  who 
shall  form  the  jury  until  they  appear  in  the  box,  otherwise  they  might 
be  subject  to  influences  not  desirable  to  expose  them  to.  The  statute 
having  preserved  the  right  that  existed  before,  when  the  twenty-four  men 
came  into  ihe  box,  the  challenges  for  cause  remained  as  under  the  old  law, 
and  remain  so  stUl.  It  is  not  an  argument  ah  inconvenienti  at  all.  It 
is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  consequence  is  that  when  the  panel  is 
lednced  to  twenty-four,  and  the  twenty-four  come  into  the  box,  the 
peremptory  challenges  by  the  defendant  would  enable  him  to  strike  off 
six  without  cause,  and  aiter  that  as  many  as  he  pleases  for  cause.  That 
might  reduce  the  number  left  below  twelve,  and  if  that  was  what  the 
statute  intended  would  not  the  statute  have  made  provision  for  talea  de 
dreum^anHbus  f  Why  was  not  that  provision  madel  Because  the 
statute  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  former  law  and  practice 
except  so  &r  as  was  necessary  to  reconcile  it  with  the  present  law  of 
jury  by  alphabetical  series.  If  that  be  so,  what  argument  can  be 
derived  from  the  mere  insertion  in  the  subsequent  Act  of  a  section  not 
in  any  way  dealing  with  such  a  jury  under  the  old  system.  ''  That  in 
all  civil  trials  in  the  Superior  Courts  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  defendant  or  defendants  on  the  other,  respectively 
shall  be  entitled  to  challenge,  without  cause  assigned,  in  all  six  jurors," 
giving  plaintiff  and  defendant  correlative  rights.  That,  however,  applies 
to  juiies  who  try  civil  cases  generally,  and  not  to  the  exceptional  case 
of  a  jury  struck  under  the  old  system,  and  that  is  further  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  47th  Section  of  the  Jury  Act  of  1871  excluded  certain 
kinds  of  cases.  The  Legislature,  therefore,  did  not  intend  that  the  10th 
Section  of  the  Act  should  apply  to  such  cases  as  the  one  in  which  we 
are  at  present  engaged. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Has  this  question  been  already  decided  in 
any  Civil  Court  1 

The  SoUeitor-General. — As  far  as  I  have  searched  I  cannot  find  any 
case  in  which  it  was. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^The  Crown,  as  a  public  prosecutor,  has,  do 
yoa  say^  no  right  or  authority  to  direct  a  juror  to  stand  by  1 
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The  Solicitor-General, — I  hold  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Grown  in  general ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  case.  It 
would,  however,  be  very  different  from  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge. 
In  the  latter  case  the  juror  is  discharged  from  serving,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  a  juror  directed  to  stand  by  he  may  afterwards  be  called  upon  to  serve. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^With  reference  to  a  special  jury  struck  as 
this  is,  under  the  old  system,  has  the  Attorney-General  ever  exercised 
the  right  of  directing  a  juror  to  dtand  asida 

The  SoUcUor-OenercU, — ^No  ;  not  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  The  ^leremptory 
challenge  discharges  the  juror  from  the  jury  altogether.  If  the  Crown 
orders  a  juror  to  stand  by  there  may  be  a  challenge  for  cause. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^I  knew  that. 

The  Solicitor-General, — Of  course,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — My  own  impression — ^and  it  is  a  rather 
strong  one — is  against  the  decision  to  which  I  have  been  referred  by 
cotmseL  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  language  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  section  is  precise ;  but  it  is  only  on  a  minute 
review,  which  I  do  not  intend  to  adopt  at  present,  of  the  several  provi- 
sions of  the  statute,  and  of  the  whole  code,  that  I  derive  my  present 
impression — an  impression  which  I  should  be  prepared  to  act  upon  if  I 
was  sitting  alone.  My  impression  is  that  the  woixiing  of  the  Act  can  be 
satisfied  without  including  in  it  the  provisions  of  the  10th  section  of  the 
Act  of  1876  to  a  special  jury  under  the  old  system.  My  impi*ession  is  that 
the  Legislature  did  not  intend,  upon  a  close  and  minute  review,  a  carefu] 
examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  that  the  Legislature  did  not 
intend  that  the  10th  section  should  apply  to  a  case  in  which  the  jury 
had  been  struck  under  the  old  system.  The  intention  was  to  leave  that, 
where  not  expressly  provided  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  it  stands  at 
common  law.  I  certainly  think  that  before  the  passing  of  this  Act 
thei'e  was  nothing  like  a  peremptory  challenge,  nor,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  a  right  to  direct  a  juror  to  stand  by.  But  I  find,  on  the  other 
side,  the  decision,  on  demurrer  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  my 
brother,  Mr.  Justice  Barry,  who  had  somewhat  considered  these  matters 
beforehand,  has  spoken  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  informed  him 
that  he  adheres  to  his  former  opinion,  as  expressed  in  that  case  to  which 
we  have  been  referred.  In  addition  to  that,  the  opinion  of  my  brother 
Barry  is  in  accordance  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and,  that  being  the 
state  of  the  authority,  I  think  the  better  course  is  that  I  should  with- 
draw my  opinion,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court  wHl  be  that  the 
challenge  is  allowed. 

Mr.  Justice  Barri?. — The  question  is  one  of  very  grave  doubt,  and 
very  grave  difficulty.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  this 
question  of  the  right  to  challenge,  in  the  case  of  a  jury  struck  under  the 
old  system,  was  before  the  mind  of  the  person  who  prepared  the  tenth 
clause.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  set  aside  the  express  language  of 
that  section  to  meet  an  argument  which  seems  to  me  is  entirely  based  on 
the  argument  of  inconvenience.  I  think  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  well-known  rules  for  the  construction  of  statutes  to  traverse  from 
one  section  to  another  to  overrule  it.  If  I  was  allowed  to  speculate  on 
such  a  matter  I  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tenth  section  of 
the  Act  was  not  intended  by  the  Legislature  to  deal  with  such  a  case ; 
but  I  am  not  prepared  for  the  decision — ^the  very  careful  decision — of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  this  Court,  a  decision  which  I  know  he  is 
prepared  to  abide  by.  The  rule  of  the  Court  is  to  overrule  the  demurrer, 
and  allow  the  challenge. 
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Mr.  Goodman. — I  will  now  go  on  with  the  calling  of  the  jury.  No. 
9  on  the  panel,  Stephen  Mullen. 

A  Voice, — ^Tliere  is  no  such  person  residing  in  Ireland  as  Stephen 
Mnll^L 

Mr.  Croodman, — ^No.  24  on  the  panel,  John  Bercury. 

Mr.  Bercury  answered,  and  was  sworn. 

Mr.  Goodman. — No.  17  on  the  panel,  Thomas  J.  Smith. 

Mr.  Theodore  Eyland, — T  am  instructed  to  make  an  application  that 
this  gentleman  may  be  excused  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  an  officer  of 
the  Post  Ofiice,  and  paid  by  the  public  taxes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  is  his  office  1 

Mr.  Rykmd. — It  is  that  of  cashier  of  the  Accountant's  department 
of  the  Gr^eral  Post  Office  in  Dublin. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Is  his  salary  paid  out  of  the  public  taxes  1 

Mr.  Byland. — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — That  seems  irresistible;  we  must  allow 
that. 

Mr.  Maedonogh. — And  we  say  nothing. 

Mr.  Goodman, — ^No.  6  on  the  panel,  James  Tyrell. 

Mr.  Tyrell  answered,  and  was  sworn. 

Mr.  Goodman, — ^No.  23  on  the  panel,  Thomas  Crosby. 

Mr.  Crosby  answered,  and  was  sworn. 

Mr.  Goodman, — ^No.  3  on  the  panel,  Joseph  E.  Mills. 

Mr.  Mills  answered. 

Mr.    F.  B,  Dillon^  junr. — Challenge. 

Mr.  Goodman  (to  the  juror). — Tou  may  retire. 

Mr.  Goodman. — ^No.  20  on  the  panel,  Joseph  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Mitchell  answered,  and  was  sworn. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  see  that  Mr.  Madders  is  still  in  the  box. 

Mr.  Goodman. — ^You  may  retire  Mr.  Madders,  if  you  please.  No. 
8  on  the  panel,  Arthur  Webb. 

Mr.  Webb  answered,  and  affirmed. 

Mr.  Goodman. — No.  16  on  the  panel,  Nicholas  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hopkins  answered,  and  was  sworn. 

Mr.  Goodman. — Mr.  Patrick  Mackeni 

^Ir.  Macken  answered,  and  was  sworn. 

Mr.  Goodman. — Richard  S.  Cliffisrd  1    No  answer. 

Mr.  Goodman. —  No.  22  on  the  panel,  Kobert  Woods.     No  answer. 

Mr.  Goodman, — Patrick  Biggins. 

Mr.  Biggins  answered,  and  was  sworn. 

Mr.  Goodman, — Any  gentleman  not  sworn  may  now  leave  the  Court. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury  answer  to  your  names.  James  K.  Corcoran, 
William  Hopkins,  Edward  Hurse,  Tbomas  Dunne,  John  Bercury,  James 
TyreU,  Thomas  Crosby,  Joseph  Mitchell,  Arthur  Webb,  Nicholas 
Hopkins,  Patrick  Macken,  Patrick  Biggins. 

The  jury  having  answered, 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  will  either  adjourn  now  for  twenty 
minates,  or  at  two  o'clock  for  twenty  minutes. 

The  Attorney-General. — Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  adjourn  now. 

When  the  Court  sat  again, 

Mr.  David  Rose  opened  the  pleadings.  He  said :  My  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  is  an  Information  for  Conspiracy. 
It  has  been  exhibited  in  this  honourable  Comii  by  Her  Majesty's 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland  against  the  traversers,  whose  names  I 
need  not  trouble  you  by  repeating.  In  the  information  there  are 
nineteen  counts  or  chaiges.  The  first  count  chai*ges  that  the  traversers 
with  others — intending  to  impoverish  and  injure  owners  of  farms  in 
Ireknd  let  to  tenants  in  consideration  of  payment  of  rent— did  con- 
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spire,  combine,  confederate,  and  agi*ee  to  solicit  large  numbers  of  tenants, 
in  breach  of  their  contracts,  to  refuse  to  pay,  and  not  to  pay  to  the  owners 
of  farms,  the  rents  which  thej,  the  said  tenants,  were  and  might  become 
lawfully  bound  to  pay,  and  which  the  said  owners  might  become  law^lly 
entitled  to  be  paid  under  the  said  contracts  of  tenancy.     The  second 
count  charges  that  the  traversers,  having  the  like  intent  as  that  mentioned 
and  set  foi*th  in  the  first  count,  did  conspire  and  agree  to  solicit  large 
numbers  of  tenants  (namely,  those  mentioned  in  the  first  count)  to 
combine  and  conspire,  in  breach  of  their  said  contracts,  to  refiise  to 
pay,  and  not  to  pay  their  lawful  rents  under  their  contracts.     The 
third  count  charges  that  the  traversers,  having  the  same  intent  as  that 
mentioned  in  the  first  count — namely  to  impoverish  the  owners  of  land — 
did  \mlawfully  conspire  to  solicit  large  numbers  of  i>ersons  to  unlaw- 
fully combine,  conspire,  and  agree  by  divers  unlawful  means,  to  deter 
and  prevent  such  tenants  from  paying  their  rent,  and  to  cause  and  com- 
pel them  not  to  pay  to  the  owners  of  said  farms,  the  rents  that  they 
were  legally  bound  to  pay.     And  the  unlawful  means  I  may  read  to  you 
in  detail  once  since  they  are  in  subsequent  counts  repeated.      The 
means  are,  "  by  threatening  to  cut  off  and  utterly   exclude  from  all 
social  intercourse  and  communion  whatsover,  and  from  all  intercourse 
and  dealings  in  the  way  of  buying  and  selling,  and  other  business,  and 
to  shun  at  aJl  times,  and  in  all  places,  as  if  affected  with  loathsome 
disease,  and  to  hold  up  to  public  hatred  and  contempt,  and  to  subject 
to  annoyance,  injury,  and  loss  in  the  pursuit  of  his  lawful  ococupation 
and   industry,  any  and  every  tenant  of  any  such  farm  as  aforesaid, 
who  should  pay  to  the  owner  thereof  the  rent  which  the  said  tenant 
was  and  might  become  lawfully  bound  to  pay   under  his  contract  of 
tenancy."      The    fourth  count   charges  a  like  intent,   and  that   the 
traversers,  having  that  intent,   did  unlawfully  conspire   by  unlawful 
means  to  deter  and  prevent  said  tenants  from  paying  their  legal  rents, 
and  to  cause  and  compel  them,  contrary  to  their  own  free  will  and 
judgment,  to  refuse  to  pay  to   the  said  owners  the  rents  which  under 
their  said  contracts  they  were  legally  bound  to  pay,  and  the  unlawful 
means  in  this  count — which  I  will  also  in  detail  read  to  you — are  "  by 
threatening  and    menacing    violence  and   injury  to  the   person  and 
property  of  every  tenant  of  any  such  faim  as  aforesaid  who  should 
pay  to  the  owner  thereof  the  rent  which   he  the  said  tenant  was  and 
might  become  lawfully  bound  to  pay  under  his  contract  and  tenancy." 
In  other  words  the  unlawful  means  in  the  third  count  are  social  and 
business  excommunication  and  damage,  and  in  the  fourth  count  are 
threats  and  menaces  of  injury  to  person  and  pi^operty.     I  can  shortly 
explain  the  next  four  counts — namely,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight.     They 
are  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
except  that   in   the   fifth,    sixth,    seventh,    and    eighth   counts,    the 
persons  intended   to  \ye  impoverished  and  injured  by  the  acts  of  the 
travei-sers  are  described  not  as  the  owners  of  farms  generally,  as  in  the 
Qrst  four  counts,  but  that  class  of  ownera  who  let  farms  at  rents  exceed- 
ing the  valuation  of  such  farms  as  valued  by  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
valuation  of  i-ateable  property  in  Ireland,  commonly  called  the  Govern- 
ment valuation,  and  also  that  the  tenants  in  the  said  counts  from  h\e 
to  eight  inclusive  are  the  tenants  of  such  farms  and  not  tenants  generally. 
Now  that  brings  me  to  the  ninth  count,  and  that  ninth  count  charges 
that  the  traversei-s  with  others  intending  to  impede,  hinder,  frustrate, 
and  biing  into  hatred  and  contempt  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the   execution  of  writs,  decrees  and  orders  of  the  Courts  of  our  Lady 
the  Queen  in  Ireland,  to  wit,  the  execution  of  writs  of  fieri  facias 
and  of  Civil  Bill  Court  decrees  issued  forth  of  the  said  courts  respectively 
for  the  levying  of  money  adjudged  by  tlie  siiid  courts  respectively   to   ho 
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due  for  rent,  did  amoiigat  thcmselws  unlawfully  conspire,  and  combine, 
^d  agree  together  to  solicit,  incite,  and  procure  divers  large  numbers 
of  lii^  subjects  of  the  Queen  to  conspire  by  unlawful  means  to  prevent 
goods  or  chattels  taken  in  execution  and  offered  for  sale  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  said  writs  and  Civil  Bill  Court  decrees,  from  realizing 
such  price  as  the  same  would  otherwise  bring,  and  thereby  to  impede 
and  frustrate  the  execution  of  the  said  writs  and  decrees^  and  the 
unlawful  means  set  forth  in  the  said  ninth  count  are,  the  agreeing 
together^  as  therein  mentioned,  not  to  buy  or  bid  for  any  goods  or 
chattels   so   taken  and  offered  for  sale  as  aforesaid,  and  threats  of 
social    and    business    excommunication    and    damage    against    every 
person     who     should     buy    or     bid     for    any     goods     or     chattels 
offered     for     sale     as    aforesaid.       The    tenth    count    charges,    that 
the    traversers,     intending     to     defeat,     frnstrate,    and     bring    into 
contempt  the  administration   of  justice  in   the  execution  of  writs  of 
possession  and  Civil  Bill  Court  ejectment  decrees,  issued  foi-th  of  said 
courts  for  the  recovery  of  possession  of  land  for  non-payment  of  rents, 
did  amongst  themselves  unlawfully  conspire  and  agree  together  to  solicit, 
incite  and  procure  large  numbers  of  persons  in  disregard  of  the  execution 
of  the  said  writs  and  decrees,  and  in  contempt  of  the  said  Courts 
out   of  which    the  same    had   issued,  unlawfully    to  re-enter    upon 
and   retake,  and   retain  the  possession  of  the  lands  from  which  they 
had  been  removed  and  evicted.     The  eleventh    count  charges  that  the 
traversers  and  others  intending  to  impoverish  and  injure  large  numbers 
of  persons   owners  of  farms  in  Ireland  from   which  any  tenant  had 
theretofore  been  or  should  thereafter    be  evicted  in  due  course  of 
law  for  the  non-payment  of  rent  and  remaining  unlet,  did  conspire, 
combine,  and  agree  together  by  various  unlawful  means  to  deter  and 
prevent  every  person  other  than  the  evicted  tenant  from  taking  or 
occupying  as  tenant  and  from  cultivating  or  working  for  the  benefit 
of  owners  thereof  upon  any  of  such  farms,  and  the  unlawful  means 
in  the  said  count  mentioned  are  threats  of  social  and  business  excommu- 
nication and  damage  against  every  person  who  should  take  any  such 
farm  except  the  tenant  evicted  thei-efrom.     The  twelfth  count  charges 
that    the   traversers  and  others   witli  the   same    intent — namely,   of 
impoverishing  the  owners  of  farms  from  which  any  tenant  had  been 
evicted  for  the  non-payment  of  rent — did  unlawfully  conspire  to  solicit 
large  numbers  of  persons  to  combine  and  conspire  by  unlawful  means, 
to  deter  and  prevent  every  person  other  than  the  evicted  tenant  from 
taking  or  occupying  as  tenant,  and  from  cultivating,  and  from  working 
for  the  Ijcnelit  of  the  owner  thereof  upon,  any  such  farms,  and  thc^ 
unlawful  means  there  mentioned  are  social  and  busmess  excommunica- 
tion and  damage.     The  tliirtecnth  count  charges  that  the  travei'sor.s 
with  others,  intending  to  prejudice,  injure,  and  annoy  in  their  lawful 
occupations,  and  to  obstruct  in  the  lawful   exorcise  of  their  free  will 
and  judgment,  all  persons  desirous  of  taking  and  occupying,  as  tenants, 
fam^s  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  and  remaining  unlet,  did  cou8[)iro 
and  agree  by  unlawful  means  (namely,  by  threats  of  social  and  business 
excommunication  and  damage  against  eveiy  ])en5on  other  than   the 
jiersons  evicted  from  such  farm  who  should  take  or  occupy  as  tenant 
any  such  farms),  to  deter  and  prevent  all  persons  other  than  the  persons 
evicted  from  the  said  farms  from  taking  and  occupying  as  tenants  any 
of  such  fjirms.     The  fourteenth  count  charges  that  the  traversers,  with 
the  same  intent,  did  consph'e  to  solicit  large  numbei*s  of  persons  to  enter 
into  a  conspiracy,  by  like  unlawful  means  as  in  the  preceding  count, 
to  deter  and  prevent  any  persons,  other  than  the  persons  evicted  from 
any  farm,  from  taking  or  occupying  such  farm  as  a  tenant.     The  fifteenth 
count  charges  that  the  traversers  with  others,  intending  to  impoveriih, 
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prejudice,  and  injure  landlords  being  owners  of  fjurms  in  Ireland  from 
which  any  tenants  had  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  and 
remaining  unlet  and  to  hinder  and  obstruct  them  in  letting  their  lands 
to  the  best  advantage^  did  conspire  to  solicit  large  numbers  of  tenants  to 
enter  into  combinations  and  agreements  amongst  themselves  not  to  occupy- 
as  tenants  any  such  farms,  with  intent  by  such  combinations  to  hinderand 
obstruct  their  respective  landlords  in  setting  their  lands  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  sixteenth  count  charges  that,  with  a  like  intent  as  in 
the  preceding  count,  the  traversers  did  conspire  and  solicit  large  numbers 
of  tenants  unlawfully  to  enter  into  combinations  amongst  themselves  by 
unlawful  means  to  deter  and  prevent  any  person  other  than  the  person 
evicted  from  taking  or  occupying  any  such  farm,  and  the  means  are 
threats  of  social  and  business  excommunication  and  damage  against 
every  person  other  than  the  person  evicted  who  should  take  or  occupy 
as  tenant  any  such  farm.  The  seventeenth  count  charges  that  the 
traversers,  intending  to  prejudice  and  injure  in  their  lawful  occupations, 
and  to  obstruct  in  the  exercise  of  their  free  will  and  judgment,  persons 
who  had  taken  or  should  take  any  farm  from  which  any  person  had 
been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  did  conspire  and  agree  by  unlawful 
means  to  compel  and  coerce  such  persons  to  quit  the  farms  so  taken 
and  occupied  by  them,  and  the  unlawful  means  are  threats  of  social 
and  business  excommunication  and  damage  against  all  persons  other 
than  the  person  evicted  from  such  lands  who  had  then  lately  taken 
and  then  occupied,  or  should  take  and  occupy  as  tenants  any  such  iann 
as  aforesaid.  The  eighteenth  count  charges  that  the  traversers,  with 
the  intent  mentioned  in  the  seventeenth  count,  did  conspire  to  solicit 
large  numbers  of  persons  to  conspire  by  divers  unlawful  means  to  compel 
tlie  tenant  who  had  taken  such  farms  as  are  mentioned  in  the  seven- 
teenth count  to  quit  the  farms  taken  and  occupied  by  them,  and  the 
unlawful  means  are  like  social  and  business  excommunication  and 
damage.  The  nineteenth  count  charges  that  the  traversers  unlawfully  and 
with  intent  to  cause  ill-will  and  hostility  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
did  conspire  to  cause  and  create  discontent  and  disaffection  between 
different  classes  of  Her. Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  excite  and  promoto 
feelings  of  ill-will  and  hostility  between  landlords  and  tenants  in 
Ireland,  and  feelings  of  ill-^dll  and  hostility  towards  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  amongst  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland.  Parti- 
culai*s  of  these  charges  were  delivered  to  the  traversers,  and  in  due 
time  each  of  the  traversers  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  put  himself  upon 
the  country.  Her  Majesty's  Attorney-General  did  the  same,  and  the 
({uestions  between  the  Crown  and  the  traversers  are  now  at  issue,  and 
at  trial  here. 

The  ^ttomey-G'eTi^ra^  stating  the  case  for  the  Crown,  said: — May  it 
please  your  lordships :  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  have  just  heard  my 
learned  fiiend,  Mr.  Boss,  open  the  pleadings  in  this  case,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  trouble  you  with  any  turther  statement  of  them.  I  shall 
leather  endeavour  to  lay  before  you  the  nature  of  the  charges  in  somewhat 
more  popular  language  than  was  necessarily  adopted  in  these  pleadings. 
Gentlemen,  the  charges  against  the  traversers  are  as  you  have  just 
heard,  charges  of  conspiracy.  They  are  charged  with  inciting  tenants 
in  Ireland  not  to  pay  their  rents — ^that  is,  not  to  pay  the  full  rent 
that  they  had  undertaJcen  to  pay.  They  are  charged  also,  with  deterring 
tenants  whom  they  could  not  persuade  from  paying  their  rents.  That 
is  to  say  the  conspiracy  is  alleged  to  be  two-fold— -conspiring  to  incite 
tenants  not  to  pay  rents,  and  conspiring  to  deter  them  from  paying 
rents.  The  object  in  both  cases  is  to  injure — as  you  will  find — the 
owners  of  land,  or  as  has  been  said  so  frequently  as  to  become  almost 
a  common  form  of  expression  amongst  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  on 
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trial  ''to  biing  the  landlords  to  their  knees."  Now,  gentlemen,  if 
tenants  are  persuaded  not  to  pay  or  deterred  from  paying  the  rents 
which  they  have  undertaken  to  pay,  the  next  matter  that  the 
trayeraera  had  to  consider  was,  what  would  be  the  natural  consequence 
of  their  succeeding  in  their  endeavour  I  The  next  thing  would,  of  course, 
be,  that  the  landlord,  who  is  entitled  by  law  to  be  paid  his  contracted 
debt,  as  you  are  to  be  paid  your  debt — ^the  landlord  would  sue  for  his 
debt  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  traversers  must  meet  the  difficulty. 
Sappasmg  the  landlord  ^ing  npoa  the  agreement  which  hi.  tenai^t 
made  to  pay  the  rent,  gets  judgment,  either  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  or  in  a  Civil  Bill  Court,  what  was  to  be  done  then  1  Well,  the 
next  step  was  this — ^when  the  Sheriff  had  the  writ  for  execution  put  into 
his  hands — ^to  get  up  local  and  other  combinations  to  persuade  people 
to  agree  not  to  buy.  Let  the  Sheriff  expose  the  goods  for  sale  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  writ  of  this  or  any  other  High  Court,  and  combinations 
amongst  the  tenants  and  others  not  to  buy  will  meet  the  case ;  and  then 
there  is  also  the  other  course  of  combining  to  deter  from  buying  any- 
one willing  to  buy  by  threats  of  what  is  considered  by  the  traversers, 
and  justly  considered,  to  make  life  not  worth  living— what  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Boss  as  social  and  business  excommunication — making 
a  man's  life  so  miserable  that  he  would  rather  die  than  live.  But,  again, 
gentlemen,  supposing  that  a  landowner  failing  to  get  his  rent,  seeks  that 
which  he  is  entitled  to  if  he  does  not  get  his  rent,  namely,  his  land, 
then  the  traversers  had  to  consider  what  waste  be  done  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. The  landlord,  in  that  case,  instead  of  bringing  an  action 
for  the  rent,  sues  for  lus  land,  and  gets  judgment  for  it.  The  device  of 
the  traversers,  then,  is  to  incite  the  people  not  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Court,  which  declares  that  the  landlord  shall  be  put  into  possession, 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  to  reinstate  the  tenant. 
But  suppose  the  tenant,  after  being  so  reinstated,  is  again  evicted,  the 
next  stratagem  resorted  to  by  the  traversers  is  to  take  care  that  the  land 
shall  remain  profitless  in  the  landlord's  hands.  This  is  to  be  efTcct^^d 
— and  we  are  told  it  again  and  again — ^by  conspiring  to  prevent  anyono 
from  taking  the  land  as  a  new  tenant,  and  also  to  prevent  anyone  from 
being  bold  enough  to  work  for  the  landlord  in  case  he  endeavours  to 
cultivate  the  land,  or  make  it  profitable  in  any  other  way.  The  tra- 
versers say  we  wUl  ourselves  combine  to  induce  the  people  to  act  thus, 
and  as  machinery  for  better  carrying  out  these  objects  we  will  further 
conspire  to  induce  the  people  to  form  local  combinations  or  conspiracies 
for  Uie  same  purpose.  Gentlemen,  one  of  the  statutes  of  this  country 
declares  that  combinations  amongst  tenants  to  prevent  the  landlords 
from  setting  their  land  to  the  best  advantage  are  illegal,  and  two  of  the 
counts  which  Mr.  Ross  read  to  you  are  founded  upon  that  enactment. 
The  next  step  is,  supposing  anyone  is  bold  or  rash  enough  to  take  a 
fiurm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted — and  a  man  may  lawfully  do 
such  a  thing — ^then  what,  say  the  traversers,  are  we  to  do  with  him  ) 
Why  we  must  drive  him  out,  and  accordingly  the  expedient  they  re- 
sort to  is  to  form  local  combinations  to  drive  out  anybody  who  is  bold 
enough  to  take  a  farm  of  that  kind  by  socially  excommunicating  him, 
and  by  holding  him  up  to  public  scorn  and  hatred. 

Well,  gentlemen,  you  will  find  that  these  mischievous  purposes  have 
been  effected  in  seveitd  cases — ^a  statement  which  I  make  on  the 
authority  of  the  traversers  themselves ;  because  the  peculiarity  of 
this,  as  distinguished  from  most  other  criminal  trials  is,  that  upon  the 
broad  facta  of  ^e  case  I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  no  real  contro- 
versy at  alL  The  evidence  which  we  shall  adduce  to  you  is  chiefly  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  traversers  themselves.  Gentlemen,  they  have 
boasted  of  it— if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  they  have  gloried  i^  it — ^they 
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have,  at  least,  taken  credit  to  themselves  for  the  course  they  have  thus 
adopted — and  they  have  throughout  insisted — ^whether  they  will  do  so 
now  or  not  remains  to  be  seen — that  the  course  they  have  thus  avowedly, 
and  vauntingly,  taken    was  perfectly  legal,   perfectly    constitutional, 
and  perfectly  harmless  and  innocent.     Well,  gentlemen,  if  that  were 
the  issue  between  us  here — T  mean  if  that  were  still  the  issue  that  they 
desire  to  have  tried — there  was  a  very  short  mode  of  dealing  with  it. 
My  learned  friends  might  have  simply  demurred  to  our  charges,  con- 
tending that  they  did  not  disclose  any  legal  offences.     They  have,  how- 
ever, wisely  taken  a  different  course.      They  have  taken  the  chance  of 
submitting  to  your  decision  the  matter  of  fact — a  question  upon  which 
I  venture  to  predict,  now  at  this  early  part  of  the  case,  you  will  in  the 
end  find  that  there  is  no  real  controversy — namely,  did  the  traversers 
do  the  things  with  which  they  are  charged  1     They  take  their  chance  of 
that,  and  reserve  for  further  consideration  the  question  whether,  sup- 
posing they  did  do  as  we  say,  it  was  any  offence.      Now,  gentlemen,  all 
the    different  objects  of  this   agitation    and  conspiracy  are  directed 
against  the  present  owners  of  land  for  the  purpose,  as  I  have  already 
said — ^using  the  travelers*  own   language — of  bringing  the  landlords  on 
their  knees.     And  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  course  of  these  operations, 
they  must  of  necessity  excite  a  considerable  amount  of  ill-will  and  hostility 
against  the  landlords  as  a  class,  amongst  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, and  especially  amongst  the  farmers.     That,  accordingly,  forms  the 
subject  of  the  last  count  of  the  information.     In  what  I  have  thus  said 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  an  outline — meagre  indeed — but  still 
sufficient,   I  think,   for  the    purpose  of  our  present  inquiry — of  the 
general  charges  which  we  bring  against  the  traversers.     The  first  charge 
is  conspiracy  to  stop  the  payment  of  rent,  and  the  next  is  the  con- 
spiracy to  frustrate  the  writs  of  Courts  of  Justice  when  judgment  is  ob- 
tained for  levying  the  amount  of  the  rent,  or  if  judgmeat  be  got  for  the 
l>ossession — ^frustrating  that  by  trying  to  get  the  tenant  put  back ;  and 
if  the  land  is  left  vacant  to  defeat  the  landlord's  rights,  by  keeping  his 
farm  vacant,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  another  tenant 
— by  making  it  what  some  of  the  traversers  have  called  a  "  model " 
farm,  on  which  no  living  thing  dare  go ;  and  if,  in  any  case,  that  does 
not  succeed,  then  conspiracy  to  drive  the  man  out  who  takes  the  farui, 
and  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  '*  landlords  to  their  knees," 
that  they  may  fly  to  London,  as  we  are  told,  and  ask  for  protection  or 
for  justice  !     Well,  of  course,  as  I  say,  an  agitation  such  as  this  could 
not  possibly  bo  conducted  without  a  large  amount  of  abuse  of  the  class 
against  which  it  is  directed ;  and  the  last  charge  in  the  information  is 
one  founded  upon  that,  viz.: — that  the  traversers  have  combined  to  ex- 
cite ill-will  and  hostility  against  the  landowners  throughout  this  country. 
Now,  all  these  objects,  and  many  of  the  means  too,  as  I  venture  to 
tell  you  under  the    correction  of    their    lordships,    are  illegal,   and, 
therefore,  the  combining  for  such  purposes  is  criminal.      But  before  I 
go  further  I  take  leave  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
proceeding.     You  have  heard  that  this  is  an  information — ^an  infor- 
mation filed  by  the  Attorney-General.     Now,  an  information  filed  by 
the  Attorney-General  is  a  very  common  thing  in  times  of  grave  dis- 
order, such  as  have  now,  unhappily,  arisen  in  Ireland.     Where  there  is 
not  any  substantial  dispute — though  there  may,  technically  speaking, 
be  some — but  where  there  is  no  real  dispute  about  the  facts-— where 
one  party  asserts  that  he  has  only  done  what  is  lawful,  and  the  other  that 
what  has  bean  done  is  criminal — it  is  a  common  thing  to  file  an  ex-officio 
information.    It  saves  time,  for  one  thing,  which  in  this  case  is  im- 
portant— ^both  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  traversers.     It  saves  excitement 
in  local  courts,  and  it  also  avoids  the  needless  indignity  of  having  to 
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arrest  a  number  of  the  traversers.  Because  if  proceedings  had  been 
taken  in  the  ordinaiy  way  by  means  of  summons  to  a  Petty  Sessions 
Court,  as  the  traversers  live  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  some  of 
them  would  have  had  to  be  arrested  under  warrants  from  the  local 
tribmoals,  before  which  they  were  brought  to  answer  the  charges.  All 
this  has  been  avoided  by  the  present  proceedings ;  and  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  the  saving  of  time,  and  of  excitement,  and  of 
the  indignity  of  arrest,  and  that  there  is  no  real  dispute  about  the  facts 
of  the  case,  the  course  taken  of  filing  an  ex-officio  information,  is,  I 
submit,  by  far  the  most  convenient,  as,  indeed,  it  is  the  usual  proceeding 
in  caaes  of  this  kind. 

Now,  as  to  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  legal 
definition  of  it  is  simply  this  : — ^It  is  where  a  plurality  of  persons — 
two  or  more — agree  together  to  efiect  some  wrongful  and  unlawful 
poipoae,  or  a  purpose  which  may  be  lawfully  effected — which  may 
be  even  perfectly  innocent — ^by  unlawful  means.  It  has  been  some- 
times contended,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  hear  the  same  again,  that  it 
is  necessary  that  the  means  resorted  to,  or  the  objects  sought  to  be 
attained,  should  be  of  themselves  criminal.  I  now  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Court,  that  that  is  jiot  necessary.  It  is  quite 
enough  that  the  object  or  means,  one  or  the  other,  should  be  hurtful 
and  mischievous  to  somebody  and  illegal.  Thus,  a  combination  among 
a  number  of  people  to  injure  another  by  stopping  the  payment  of  his 
rent — ^this,  if  it  were  done  by  one  only,  would  be  a  civil  wrong  for 
which  an  action  would  lie,  but  if  it  is  done  by  two  or  more  in  com- 
bination it  amounts  to  the  crime  of  conspiracy.  The  reason,  I  think, 
is  plain.  A  man  may  be  able  to  hold  up  and  maintain  himself  against 
the  mischievous  efforts  of  one  enemy  j  but  if  a  number  of  people  are 
working  together  to  efifect  his  ruin,  the  parties  do  not  stand  any  longer 
upon  equal  ground ;  and  the  aggravated  mischief  that  a  combination  of 
persons  to  effect  an  unlawful  object  involves  changes  what  would  have 
been  a  mvil  wrong,  actionable  only  in  a  civil  court,  and  for  which 
damages  might  be  got,  into  a  criminal  offence.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  injure  the  reputation  for  business 
solvency  of  any  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  I  should  not  be  guilty  of  a 
crime,  bat  I  should  be  answerable  to  you  in  an  action  for  damages ;  but 
if  I  got  a  number  of  people  to  join  with  me  and  go  about  spreading 
false  rumours  as  to  your  monetary  condition,  or  otherwise  endeavour  to 
destroy  your  commercial  character,  it  would  then  become  criminal, 
for  this  reason — that  no  man  can  always  stand  up  against  the  com- 
bined attack  of  a  number  of  enemies;  and  thus  what  would  be  a  civil 
wrong  on  the  part  of  one,  becomes  a  criminal  wrong  when  attempted  by 
several  acting  together.  In  the  same  way,  according  to  our  law,  it 
is  not  a  crime  for  one  person  to  effect  the  seduction  of  an  innocent  girl. 
It  is  sometimes  inde^  not  even  actionable — ^nay,  the  worst  case  is 
not  actionable,  as  when  a  master  seduces  his  servant.  But  if  two  or 
more  agree  to  carry  out  the  seduction  of  a  girl  by  their  machinations  it 
becomes  a  criminal  offence  for  which  they  must  answer ;  and  many  other 
instances  might  be  given  you  to  the  same  effect.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  language  of  the  Commissioners,  one  of  whom 
was  Ae  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  who  in  the  report  on 
the  Master  and  Servant  Act  of  1867,  when  discussing  the  natm*e 
of  conspiracy,  defined  it  thus: — "It  is  where  with  a  malicious 
design  to  do  an  injury  the  purpose  is  to  effect  a  wrong,  even  though 
not  such  a  wrong  as  when  perpetrated  by  a  single  individual  would 
amount  to  an  offence  under  the  criminal  law,  and  this  on  the  same 
principle  (say  the  learned  judges),  that  any  other  civil  wrong  when  it 
a  more  aggravated  and  formidable  character  is  constituted  an 
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offence."  Now  there  is  the  definition  of  conspiracy  which  those  eminent 
persons  have  given,  and  which  I  present  to  you,  subject  to  the  correc- 
tion of  the  learned  Judges  on  the  Bench,  as  one  that  has  been  repeated 
and  acted  on  for  a  very  long  time — namely  that  to  constitute  the  crime  of 
conspiracy  it  is  merely  necessary  that  two  or  more  should  unite  for  tho 
purpose  of  effecting  an  unlawful  object,  or  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing even  an  innocent  object  by  unlawful  means — in  other  words  it  is  a 
union  or  combination  of  two  or  more  to  do  something  un- 
lawful either  as  a  means  or  as  an  end.  Now,  gentlemen, 
the  combination  here  may  be  variously  viewed.  It  is  net  easy  to 
gather  with  any  great  amount  of  certainty  from  the  whole  of  the 
speeches  of  the  traversers,  what  the  ultimate  object  or  what  the  ultimate 
end  of  this  agitation  may  be.  But  it  is  enough  for  us  to  say  that  the 
immediate  object  aimed  at  is  mischief  and  injury  to  a  large  class  of 
persons,  and  also  that  the  means  to  be  used  are  unlawful ;  and  accordingly 
that  a  combination  for  those  purposes  is  criminal  and  amounts  to  the 
offence  of  conspiracy.  My  lords,  the  last  case  in  which  a  definition  of 
conspiracy  was  given,  or  I  may  say  repeated,  for  it  has  been  almost 
a  common  form  in  our  books,  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  beginning 
with  the  Irish  case  of  the  "Queen  v.  Forbes,''  in  1823,  adopted  in 
0'Ck>nnell's  case  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1844,  is  the  case  of  the 
"  Queen  v,  Warburton,"  in  1870,  reported  in  "  Law  Keports,  Crown 
Cases  Beserved — 274."  That  was  a  case  where  two  people  agreed 
to  effect  an  injury  to  a  third,  by  interfering  with  his  civil  rights.  The 
case  came  before  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Beserved,  and  Chief  Justice 
Cockbum,  after  giving  the  ordinary  definition,  added — "It  is  not  neces- 
sary in  order  to  constitute  conspiracy  that  the  acts  agreed  to  be  done 
should  be  acts  which,  if  done,  would  be  criminal.  It  is  enough  if  the 
acts  agreed  to  be  done — although  not  criminal,  are  wrongful — that  is 
amount  to  a  civil  injury."  The  doctrine,  indeed,  is  old,  but  this  is  the 
latest  illustration  of  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  to  this  crime  of  conspiracy — do  not  imagine 
that  there  ia  anything  mysterious  in  it.  Some  people,  perhaps,  believe 
that  the  word  "conspiracy"  means  some  dark  and  secret  combina- 
tion, but  that  is  an  entire  misapprehension.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
if  two  thieves  combine  to  pick  your  pocket  they  will  need  to  practice 
secrecy  for  that  purpose,  and  so,  too,  in  combinations  for  committing 
various  other  offences.  But  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
combinations,  especially  those  affecting  the  public,  which  do  not  in- 
volve secrecy  at  all,  nay,  which  rely  upon  their  publicity  for  their 
chief  force,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Again,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  that  the  traversers,  who  are  charged  with  conspiracy, 
should  be  the  originators  of  that  conspiracy.  It  is  quite  enough  that 
they  have  joined  a  conspiracy  already  in  existence.  In  that  case 
they  become,  each  of  them,  answerable  for  everything  done  before,  as 
they  are  also  answerable  for  everything  done  afterwards  in  pursuance 
of  the  common  design.  The  only  question,  therefore,  for  you  now  is 
this — was  there  a  combination  of  these  traversers  for  an  unlawful 
purpose  1  For  the  legal  definition  of  the  offence,  of  course,  you  will 
take  not  my  description  of  it,  but  the  definition  which  you  will  hear 
from  the  learned  Judges  on  the  Bench,  but  I  have  given  the  law  to  yon 
as  I  believe  it  to  be  well  settled,  and  you  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  find 
that  it  is  neither  more  or  less  than  what  I  have  told  you. 

Now,  what  is  the  common  design  with  which  the  traversers  are  here 
charged.  Well,  the  openly  avowed  design  of  this  agitation  is  to  impoverish 
and  injure  the  present  owners  of  Irish  land — ^that  is  the  immediate  object 
of  it — to  starve  them  out,  as  some  of  the  traversers  have  expressed  it — ^to 
])ring  the  landlords  to  their  knees,  and  as  others  have  expressed  it, 
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eren  more  emphatically^  to  crash  them.  I  do  not  sappoee  that  any 
gentlsman  in  l^t  box  would  regard  as  innocent  a  combination  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  him  or  starving  him  out  of  his  busineas,  or 
otherwise  cLriving  him  to  become  a  suppliant  to  others  for  mercy  or  for 
justioe.  No, gentlemen,  you  would  rf^gard  it — and  justly  and  rigbtlyreganl 
it — as  a  most  mischievous  and  criminal  confederacy.  And,  now,  I  would 
ask  your  attention  to  the  evidence  we  roly  on  to  prove  this  mischievous 
design  on  the  part  of  the  traversers.  You  will,  I  think,  find  sufficient 
proof  supplied  out  of  the  li{)8  of  the  traversers  themselves,  that  we 
do  not  wrongly  describe  their  objects.  This  is  an  agitation  going  on 
now  for  twelve  months,  but  for  the  present  purpose  I  do  not  go  back 
beyond,  say,  last  summer.  There  is  one  of  the  tiaversers,  Mr.  Boyton, 
who  is  entitled  the  organizer  of  the  agitation  which  is  carried  on  imder 
the  name  of  the  Land  League.  This  gentleman  goes  about  the  country 
fonning  the  local  combinations — which,  I  may  add,  are  more  powerful, 
even  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  mischief,  than  the  central  body, 
to  which  I  have  refen^ — and  it  was  necessary,  as  it  would  appear, 
to  employ  a  person  specially  for  this  work.  Now,  how  does  Mr.  Boy  ton, 
the  organizer  of  the  local  branches  of  the  League,  speak  of  its  object  7 
Here  is  his  language,  spoken  on  the  13th  of  June  last  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Newtown.  '*  The  organization, "  he  says,  '*  that  is  spreading 
over  Ireland  has  in  view  a  set  of  objects,  and  if  they  are  enabled  to 
cany  out  those  objects — and  without  you  we  can  do  nothing — if  you 
enable  us  to  carry  out  those  objects,  we  will  make  the  property  of  the 
Irish  landlords  so  worthless  that  the  landlords  will  leave  it  to  you." 
So  much  for  one  of  the  traversers.  Now  we  pass  on  to  Mr.  Brennan, 
who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  I^and  League,  and  one  of  its  most  active 
members.  Speaking  later  on  in  the  same  month,  namely,  at  Ballinlough, 
on  the  27th  June,  Mr.  Brennan  says — ^*  You  must  conunence  at  the 
root  of  the  evil :  you  must  starve  out  the  landlords  themselves,  until 
you  force  them  to  agitate  for  a  change  in  the  land  laws.  We  must 
enter  into  a  holy  conspiracy  against  them."  Well,  we  may  venture 
to  differ  as  to  the  proper  use  of  adjectives,  but  it  is  obvious  from  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Brennan,  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Land 
I..eague — that  the  object  of  himself  and  his  comrades  is  to  enter  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  landlords  and  to  force  them  to  agitate  for  a 
change !  Then  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  who  is,  I  believe,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Land  League,  and  also  a  very  active  member,  thus  describes  it. 
It  is  the  people  of  Bansborough  that  he  is  addressing  on  the  4th 
July,  the  following  month,  and  he  then  says — *'  Stick  to  each  other. 
If  you  be  true  to  each  other  landlordism  must  starve  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  better  for  them  to  sell  out  in  time  than  to  starve  out." 
Again,  he  uses  the  following  language  at  a  place  called  Dooneen,  on 
the  22nd  of  the  next  month  (August), — "  You  are  assembled  to  bring 
that  power  which  caused  those  evictions  to  its  knees,  aye,  and  to 
strangle  it  there."  Mr.  Boyton,  too,  on  the  same  day  at  Ballingarry, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  said  : — "  We   ask  you  to  work  within 

the  law "     Now  I  have  told  you  that  before  they  came  into  court 

the  cry  has  always  been  that  this  agitation  is  i)erfectly  legal,  and 
the  people  have  been  induced  to  join  it  by  being  told  that  it  was 
perfectly  legal — that  they  were  doing  what  was  perfectly  innocent  and 
within  the  lunits  of  the  law,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Boyton,  the  organizing 
member  of  the  League,  tells  the  people  of  Tipperary :  — "  We  ask  you 
to  work  within  the  law ;  but  within  the  law  we  can  point  you  out 
a  way  that  will  bring  these  men  to  the  earth,  and  when  there,  crush 
the  life  out  of  them  for  ever.  We  propose  to  withdraw  from  these  men 
the  means  whereby  they  live  in  luxury  and  in  infamy." 
I  told  you  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  this  agitation  without 
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oooasional  abtuse  of  that  sort,  and  when  I  say  '*  occasional/'  I  think  jou 
will  find  as  we  travel  through  the  evidence  which  it  is  our  intention  to 
lay  before  you — that  it  is  not  merely  "  occasional/'  but  almost  perpetual 
abuse,  that  has  been  all  through  showered  upon  the  ten  thousand  Irish 
landlords,  as  if  there  was  not  a  single  honest  man  in  the  whole  body  ! 
*'  We  propose,"  cries  3Sf  r.  Boyton,  "  to  withdraw  from  these  men  the 
means  whereby  they  live  in  luxury  and  infamy  !**    Then,  again,  one  of 
our  members  for  an  important  western  county — Mr.  Sexton,  another  of 
the  traversers — Bi)oke  thus  at  Oulart,  in  the  county   Wexford,  last 
October : — ^•*  Now,  believe  me,  if  you  are  not  able  to  settle  this  question 
in  Ireland  yourselves — if  you  are  not  able  to  show  in  the  next  six 
months  that  you  can  bring  a  force  to  bear  that  will  bring  the  landlords 
to  their  knees,  you  need  never  expect  the  British  Parliament  to  settle 
it  for  you."     Now,  one  more  quotation  from  another  traverser  and 
leading  member  of  the  League.      It  is  the  best  way  of  showing  the 
combination  of  the  traversers   in  these  operations — to  compare  the 
language  of  each  with  the  others.     Mr.  Dillon,  one  of  the  principal 
traversers,  speaking  at  Clonmel  on  the  24th  of  October  last,  used  this 
language  : — "  They  will  show  the  landlords  (that  is,   the  local  com- 
bination— the  tenants  luiited  in  their  local  Land  League)  will  show  the 
landlords  and  the  Irish  Oovemment,  that  in  spite  of  their  teeth,  they 
will  retain  the  lands  of  Tipperary,  and  will  hold  the  lands  of  Tip- 
perary ;  and  when  we  have  told  them  that  lesson,  for  years  to  come 
you  will  find  that  the  landlords  of  Tipperary  will  go,  not  to  the  Castle 
to  seek  coercion,  but  to  Westminster,  and  say,  *  For  God's  sake  settle 
the  land  question.'     Give  them  something — aboHsh  landlordism — and 
let    them    be    rid  of  their   tenants."     I   do  not  think  that  I  have 
wrongly  described  the  object  of  this  agitation  as  being  to  bring  the 
landlords  to  their  knees.     That  is  the  immediate  object ;  Mr.  Boyton, 
at  Thurles,  on  the  14th  November,  urging  ''that  it  is  their  bounden 
duty  to  bring  down   the  rents,  and  make   the   land  cheap  enough 
for  the  Government  to  buy."    I  don't  know  whether  any  of  you  gentle- 
men in  business  would  like  that  process  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  making  your  property  easy  to  buy.     It  is  one  thing  to  take  a  man's 
property  by  force  and  to  pay  the  value  of  it.     Most  people  think 
even  that  bad  enough ;  but  first  to  reduce  it  as  much  below  its  real 
value  as  possible — perhaps  to  nothing — and  then  insist  on  buying  it 
at  the  market  price,  thus  forced  down,  is,  I  submit,  somewhat  di^onest. 
Tou,  gentlemen,  or  I,  at  least,  with  our  old-fashioned  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  would  doubtless  think  that  to  be  hard — ^to  have  our  pro- 
perty thus  dealt  with  ;   but  that  all  the   present  owners  of  Irish 
land — ^the  traversers  themselves  estimate  their  number  at   10,000 — 
should  be  made  the  victims  of  this  agitation — ^their  property  depre- 
ciated so  as  to  become  hardly  worth  paying  for,  in  order  that  other 
people  may  be  benefited  by  getting  the  property  at  an  under  value, 
would  not  in  ordinary  times  be  thought  to  be  a  very  honest,  or  I  venture 
to  say  a  very  sane  proceeding.      That  is  not  a  course  that  would, 
I  am  sure,  recommend  itself  to  you,  or  one  that  could  justly  be  adopted 
in  any  case,  nor  would  you,  I  presume,  very  much  like  it  to  be  adopted 
towards  yourselves.     Well,  gentlemen,  if  this  combination  succeeds — if 
this  conspiracy  generally  succeeds — and  to  a  large  extent  it  has  suc- 
ceeded— ^what  must  be  the  result! — wby,    of   course,    a  general,    or 
even  all  but  universal  repudiation  of  all  engagements — no  matter  how 
small  the  debt  or  how  low  the  rent — ^no  matter  how  solemn  the  contract 
— no  matter  when  it  was  made,  whether  last  year,  this  year,  or  any 
other  year — all  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way — there  must  be  a 
universal  repudiation  of  the  obligation  to  keep  your  engagement  and  to 
pay  the  money  you  undertook  to  pay.    Now,  gentlemen,  our  Irish 
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people  are  quick-witted  enough.  No  doubt  thej  are  generally  told — 
"  Oh,  it  is  only  rent,"  "  Pay  everybody  else,  but  do  not  pay  the  land- 
lord hifl  debt."  But  I  venture  to  think,  gentlemen,  that  when  the 
people  have  reached  that  point,  when  they  find  they  have  this  Land 
League  dispensation  from  honestly  keeping  their  engagements  as  to  rent, 
they  will,  very  naturally  and  logically  too,  extend  it  to  other  engage- 
ments also,  as  indeed  they  have  largely  done  already.  Thus  the 
rescuing  of  goods  seized  for  debt  will  not  be  found  confined  to  those 
cases  merely  where  the  debt  is  for  rent.  No,  I  rather  think  the 
natural  and  logical  conclusion  that  the  people  will  arrive  at,  will  1h) 
this — "  If  we  need  not  pay  rent  we  need  not  pay  anythiQg  else  either," 
and,  accordingly,  you  may  have  seen,  by  the  reports  in  the  public  press, 
that  goods  seized  for  ordinary  shop  debts  have  been  rescued  from  the 
officers  of  the  law  just  as  freely  and  impartially  as  if  they  had  been  seized 
for  rent.  The  advice  indeed  generally  given  to  the  farmers  is  *'  Pay 
everybody ;  pay  the  shopkeeper,  pay  yourselves  for  your  labour,  keep 
yourselves  and  your  families  in  comfort,  and  if  anything  else  is  left, 
then  offer  that  to  the  landlord."  But  the  people  see  clearly  enough  that 
this  new  teaching  means  simply  that  they  need  pay  nothing  at  all  unless 
convenient ;  and  once  they  bring  themselves  to  adopt  that  principle,  of 
course,  they  act  accordingly  all  round.  In  short,  the  practical  meaning 
of  this  Land  League  instruction  is  that  debtors  should  pay  six  months 
after  convenience,  that  is  to  say,  pay  whenever  they  like,  or  not  at  all 
if  they  don't  like.  Now  few  people  do  like  paying,  they  consider  it  a 
disagreeable  operation,  but  yet  most  men  would,  I  hope,  pay  an  honest 
debt,  and  many  a  poor  man  would  give  up  all  he  had  in  the  world 
to  pay  his  debts  ratiier  than  act  unjustly  and  endanger  his  honest  name. 
This  is  probably  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Ireland  when  it  has 
been  preached  broadcast  to  the  people  not  to  keep  their  engagements  as 
they  were  morally  bound  to  do,  and  what  is  the  purpose  and  object 
of  all  this  ?  The  object  is,  according  to  the  traversers'  own  statements, 
to  bring  the  price  of  land  down,  and  to  make  the  landlords'  property 
to  little  value  in  order  that  they  may  be  bought  out  at  a  small  price, 
and  the  land  handed  over  to  the  tenant  occupier.  The  formula  used 
and  adopted  by  the  traversers  is  that  those  who  till  the  soil  must  own  it. 
That  is  a  very  pleasant  doctrine,  just  for  the  present.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  would  be  convenient  for  the  tenant  fanners  when  they 
have  got  the  property  of  tlie  landlords  transferred  to  themselves  to 
be  told  by  Mr.  Brennan,  and  others  of  the  traversers,  that  to  retain  the 
land  they  must  keep  it  in  their  own  occupation,  and  must  not  let  it  to 
anyone  f  Well,  of  course,  supposing  the  landlords  to  be  crushed  down 
and  starved  out — ^for  that  is  the  way  it  is  plainly  put — it  does  not 
matter  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  They  are  called  by  Mr,  Nally, 
''blasted  scoundrels,"  and  I  must  remind  you  that  that  was  language 
addressed  to  an  excitable  Irish  gathering  of  thousands  of  people.  Then 
can  we  wonder  at  some  of  the  remarks  of  others  of  the  traversers 
when  this  was  the  style  of  language  in  vogue.  Mr.  Brennan  does  not 
stop  to  call  them  murderers,  attributing  to  them  all  the  evils  and  the 
mi^ortunes  of  this  country  for  many  years  back — back  even  to  1847  ; 
and  Mr.  Walsh  calls  them  "  cut-ptirses,"  and  as  if  that  was  not  strong 
enough  to  be  intelligible  to  his  audience  he  described  them  as  "  the  sum 
of  all  that's  villanous."  Mr.  O'Sullivan  pointed  their  attention — 
believing  they  had  not  read  history  as  profitably  as  he  had  done— 
to  what  had  taken  place  during  the  horrors  of  the  French  Kevolution 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  mentioned  to  them  the  mode  in 
which  the  French  people — "  a  sensitive  people,"  as  he  said — ^got  rid  of 
their  landlords — "  They  gave  them  a  rope's  length  at  every  crossing." 
Thisy  gentlemen,  seems  to   me  to  be  rather  mischievoiui  teaching, 
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and   oratory  like  this   repeated  on  all  available  oocaaionB,  at  every 
one  of  the  hundred  and  odd  meetings  that  have  been  held  throughout 
the  country,  must  naturally  bear  its  deadly  fruit.     It  matters  little, 
gentlemen,  how  violence  may  be  deprecated  in  terms,  and  sometimes 
but  mildly  deprecated,  if  these  agitators  set  themselves  to  work  tipon 
the  feelings  of  thousands  of  people,  to  rouse  their  passions  by  language 
such  as  that,  used  with  respect  to  the  landowners  with  whom  they 
are  in  close  relations — ^it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  the  people  do  not 
even  stop  at  refusing  to  pay  rents,  but  reduce  the  country  to  what  we 
know  to  be  its  present  disordered  condition.    These  are  mere  specimens 
culled  at  random  from  the  minor  lights  of  this  agitation.     The    other 
more  important  members,  whom  I  may  venture  to  distinguish  as  such — 
Mr.  Pamell,    Mr.  Dillon,    and  other  Parliamentary  members  of  this 
conspiracy,  do  not,  I  am  bound  to  say,  descend  to  such  vulgar  abuse, 
but  they  indulge  in  language   quite  as  significant.     They  describe  the 
property  of  the  landowners  as  founded  in  "  force,  blood,  and  fraud," 
and  leave  their  audiences  to  draw  their  own  conclusions   as  to  how 
they  should  regard  and  how  they  should  deal  with  those  whose  owner- 
ship is  thus  characterized.     Now,  gentlemen,  in  the  language  of  some 
of  these  philosophers — ^because  the  communistic  philosophy  breaks  out 
as  such  on  several  occasions,  though  you  will  not  find  it  in  the  speeches 
of  all — land,  and,  indeed,  everything  else  should  be  the  common  property 
of  all.     One  of   these  gentlemen  (Mr.   Brennan)  seemed  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  the  idea  that  land,  as  well  as  the  sunshine,  and  the  air 
should  belong  to  us  all  in  common.     He  has  evidently  been  reading 
some  socialistic  books,  with  which  people  are  not,  I  am  happy  to  say,  so 
familiar  in  this  country  as  they  are  elsewhere.  In  the  communistic  dialect 
rent  is  land  usury ;  interest  on  capital  is  money  usury;  what  they  call  specu- 
lative profits  are  trade  usury ;  the  system  being  founded  on  this  notion,  that 
no  man  is  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  goods  of  this  earth  except  in 
proportion  to  his  own  individual  labour — meaning  by  labour,  however, 
not  merely  those  who  occupy  themselves  in  manual  labour  (none  of 
them  appear  to  have  anything  to  say  to  land  except  Mr.  Pamell),  but 
being  good  enough  to  extend  it  to  mental  labour,  or  any  labour  such  as 
that  of  a  clerk.     Any  man,  they  say,  who  works  his  body  and  his  brain  is 
entitled    to  a   share    of  this  world's    goods,   but  is  not  entitled  to 
more  than  his  fair  share.     Accxmiulated  wealth — ^wealth  laid  by  and 
acquired  that  your  children  or  others  dear  to  you  may  not   need  to 
labour — is  regarded  as  so  much  robbery.     There  should,  therefore,  I 
presume,  be  a  redistribution  at  the  end  of  every  generation  to  divide  things 
fairly.     The  leading  traversers  indeed  do  not  exactly  preach  this  doctrine, 
but  they  allow  it  to  be  preached  by  some  of  their  fellows  as  an  incentive 
to  the  masses  of  the  people  to  despoil  the  present  landowners  of  their 
property.     It  would  hardly  suit  the  tenant  farmer  to    be    told  that 
it   is  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  teaching,  that  as  soon  as  they 
get  the  fee-simple  of  the  lands  they  hold  transferred  to  themselves  they 
will  at  once  become  what  the  landlords  are  now — in  the  language  of  the 
traveraers,  land  thieves  and  land  robbers — because  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  tenants  of  Ireland  do  not  constitute  all  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  in  all  this  crazy  talk  that  the  land  of  Ireland  must  belong  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  not  only 
600,000  farmers,  but  also  some  500,000  labourers,  and  that  even  if  the 
land  were  divided  amongst  the  former  there  would  be  still  some  millions  of 
people  who  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold  without  any  share  of  the 
land,  which  according  to  theii*  doctrine  should  belong  to  all. 

The  whole  idea  is  of  course  absurd..  What  is  to  be  the  result  if 
every  farmer  in  Ireland,  and  there  are  500,000  of  them,  got  handed  over 
to  him  the  fee  of  his  own  land.     Must  he  himself  till  it  t    Can't  he  let 
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it  to  uoyhodj  t  Well^  to  insist  that  he  must  keep  it  and  till  it,  wonld 
be  nmply  the  most  intolerable  tyranny.  !No  such  enactment  exists  in 
any  country  on  the  £ace  of  the  eartL  Even  where  peasant  proprietaiy 
is  the  rale,  it  is  a  common  thing,  as  it  must  be  in  every  civilized 
country^  to  allow  people  to  sell  or  let  as  they  like.  The  notion,  there- 
fore, that  when  a  tenant  becomes  owner,  he  miist  till  the  land  with  his 
own  hands,  and  not  be  at  liberty  to  demise  it  to  anybody  else,  may  be  at 
once  dismissed  as  a  perfectly  impossible  and  impracticable  theory.  But  if 
these  small  landowners  may  let  their  lands,  and  thus  become  landlords 
themselves,  is  it  so  very  clear  that  the  country  must  benefit  by  the  change  ? 
If  the  ten  thousand  owners  that  exist  now  are  land  robbers  and  land 
thieves,  because,  as  is  suggested,  they  have  wrongfully  appropriated  the 
land  amongst  them,  must  there  necessarily  be  less  misery  in  the 
countcy  if  the  land  were  divided  among  five  hundred  thousand  persons, 
leaving  still  some  millions  of  people  unprovided  for  1  That  every  owner 
should  keep  the  land  in  his  or  her  own  hands,  and  though  a  cluld  or  a 
widow  with  a  small  family,  be  incapable  of  letting  it  is,  as  I  have  said, 
absurd.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  there  would,  after  a  time, 
be  letting,  and  then  you  would  have  the  old  proverb  verified,  that 
"  When  the  poor  man  oppresseth  the  poor,  it  is  like  sweeping  rain  that 
leaveth  no  food.''  Instead  of  ten  thousand  land  robbers  you  would, 
according  to  the  traversers'  principles,  have  five  hundred  thousand. 
But  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what  are  the  means  by  which  this 
change  is  to  be  eficcted.  Don't  suppose  that  I  am  arguing  against 
the  growth  of  a  peasant  proprietary  by  any  natural  or  reasonable 
process.  I  am  simply  considering  the  compulsory  transfer  of  Irish  land 
from  ten  thousand  present  owners  to  some  half  million  of  other  people, 
at,  say,  half  price.  How  is  that  to  be  efiected  1  Yet  this  is  the  object  of 
the  traversers.  The  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  is  not  only  an 
innocent  object,  but  a  very  desirable  object,  if  effected  by  proper  means. 
Many  of  the  highest  statesmen  are  in  favour  of  it,  and  hope  to  achieve 
it  in  an  honest,  peaceful,  and  practicable  way.  But  what  is  the  mode 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  be  attained  here^  as  proved  by  the  speeches  of 
the  traversers  themselves  1  By  making  the  property  of  all  present  land- 
owners practically  worthless,  and  by  exciting  the  rest  of  the  population 
against  them ;  so  that  with  their  properties  greatly  reduced  in  value, 
and  their  lives  in  danger,  they  may  be  made  so  anxious  for  a  settlement 
that  they  will  fly  to  England  and  ask  Parliament  to  buy  up  their  land 
at  any  price  and  give  them  peace. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  was  indicated  to  you  in  the  opening  of  the  pleadings, 
there  are  some  of  the  charges  here  which  allege  the  objects  of  the  ti^avei'sers 
to  be  mischievous  and  criminal  in  themselves,  as  being  sought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring  the  present  owners  of  land  in  this  country.  That  is  one 
set  of  charges.  Another  set  of  charges  alleges  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  their  objects,  not  only  are  landlords  to  be  impoverished,  but 
all  other  persons  in  Uie  community  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  free  will ; 
their  own  free  judgment  is  to  be  overridden,  they  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  do  what  they  desire  to  do,  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  buy  at  a 
Sheriff's  sale,  or  to  be  allowed  to  take  an  evicted  farm^  no  matter  how 
desirable  it  may  be ;  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  a  days'  work  for 
wages  on  the  land ;  and  in  fact  all  their  freedom  of  will  and  liberty  of 
action  are  to  bo  borne  down  by  the  ten'orism  of  these  agitators  and 
the  associated  and  afliliated  bodies  which  they  have  created  through- 
out the  country.  My  friend  Mr.  Ross  has  read  to  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  threats  and  modes  by  which  they  seek  to  effect  this — 
the  illegal  means  by  which  they  seek  to  control  and  overbear  the  judg- 
ment  of  all  those  persons  whom  they  cannot  persuade,  namely  by 
what  is  shortly  called  social  excommunication.     Yom  will  find  in  the 
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progress  of  the  case  that  the  means  thus  re8oi;ted  to  for  carrying  out 
their  purposes  are  such,  as  indeed  the  traversers  themselveB>vov,  aa 
to  maike  life  not  worth  having.     The  man  is  to  be  cut  off  firom  all 
Bodal  intercourse,  nobody  is  to  speak  to  him,  nobody  is  to  be  seen 
speaking  to  him,  and  if  anybody  is  seen  speaking  to  him  that  pemoix 
also  is  to  be  ostracised ;  nobody  is   to  buy  from  him  or  sell  to  him, 
he  is  to  be  excommunicated  and  belled  out  of  the  public  market, 
and  his  children  are  either  to  be  turned  out  of  school  or  the  other 
children  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  school,  and  finally  he  is   to  be 
held  up  to  public  odium  as  an  enemy  of  his  country,  as  a  traitor,  and, 
according  to  the  language  of  one  of  the  traversers,   as  "  worse  than 
the  robber   soldier  who  pierced  Christ  on  the  cross."     Talk  of  social 
excommunication,    talk  of  merely  moral  pressure.       Is  it  anythinji^ 
wonderful  that  this  mischievous  teaching,  repeated  for  months,  as  to 
the  mode  by  which  a  man  who  acts  according  to  his  good  judgment 
and  his  own  free  choice  in  buying  farm  produce  or  taking  an  evicted 
farm,  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  all  around  him — la  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
I  say,  if  outrage  follows  1    If  the  people  are  to  be  taught  that  the  man 
who  dares  to  act  according  to  his  own  wishes,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do,  is 
to  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy,  as  worse  than  a  criminal,  as  worse  than 
the  robber  who  pierced  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  may  use  something  more  than 
even  this  '^  moral  pressure"  upon  him.     He  is  held  up  as  a  leper,  as 
an  unclean  thing,  and  all  the  resources  of  our  language  are  employed 
by  the  traversers  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  man  who  exercises  his  own  judgment  and  free  will,  as  every 
man  in  this  hitherto  free  country  has  had  the  right  to  do.     Although 
they  say  "  don't  shoot  him" — oh,  no — they  excite  the  hatred  of  the  p('oi)le 
against  him  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  they  can  and  then  leave  the 
rest  to  fortune.     But,  gentlemen,  assuming,  as  we  may — for  so  they  tcli 
us — that  the  immediate  object  of  the  traversers  and  their  confederatas 
is  to  impoverish  the  landlords  by  reducing  or  stopping  the  payment  of 
their  rents,  and  that  their  idterior  object  is  to  get  the  land  for  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  each  object  being  sought  by  means  which  I  submit  are 
illegal,  and  therefore  constitute  the  crime  of  conspiracy ;  we  have  3'(t 
an  ultimate  object  disclosed  to  us  as  the  real  goal  which  they  desii  c  to 
reach.     We  are  told  this  with  charming  candour  by  several  of  the  tra- 
versers.    For  example,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Brennan,  speaking  at  an  im- 
portant meeting  at  Westport,  last  October,  let  us  see  that  after  all  the 
real  object  of  the  agitation  and  conspiracy  was  not  to  injure  or  easily  buy 
out  the  landlords  or  merely  to  get  rid  of  them.     He  says,  "There  is  a 
higher    purpose    in  all    this — an    ultimate    end,  namely,   the   resto- 
ration of  our  nationality.     It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  now  to  work  to 
make  Ireland  a  nation  ;  and,  when  I  say  a  nation,  I  mean  no  mockery 
of  freedom.     I  mean  Ireland  mistress  of  her  own  destinies ;  Ireland  with 
a  national  army  to  guard  her  shores,  Ireland  with  a  national  Senate,  and 
Ireland  with  a  national  government,  which  will  know  no  higher  authority 
than  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Iiish  people."    Mr.  Dillon  also,  gentlemen, 
gives  us  what  he  boasts  to  be  the  ultimate  object  of  this  movement.     He 
says  it  is  the  cause  for  eveiy  Irishman  to  go  into — whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  whether  Nationalist  or  not,  it  is  a  cause  which  every  Na- 
tionalist should  go  into  ;  because  its  object  is  to  break  down  and  defeat 
the  English  garrison  which  holds  this  country  for  England.      That  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  fee-simple  to  tenant  fanners. 
That  would  not  do,  because,  according  to  Mr.  Brennan,  every  man  is  to 
have  his  share  of  tlie  land,  as  w  ell  as  his  share  of  the  air  and  sunshine. 
That  is  not  the  object  then.     The  object  is  to  defer.t  the  English  gar- 
rison, to  clear  the  path  for  Irish  Nationality   by  emancipating  all  the 
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people  of  Ireland  from  English  landlordism,  and  settling  them  as  free- 
men. Mr.  Pamell  says  at  another  meeting,  "  Tlie  people  of  Ireland  are 
to-day  engaged  in  a  great  struggle  for  the  land  of  their  coiintiy,  which 
was  wrested  from  them  seven  centuries  ago  by  force  of  arms.  We  be- 
lieve we  shall  after  a  short  period  obtain  possession  of  the  land  of  this 
country."  And  finally,  at  Galway,  he  said — I  dare  say  some  of  you  will 
remember  bis  words — "  1  would  not  have  taken  off  my  coat — I  would 
not  have  troubled  myself  by  attempting  this  agitation,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring,"  something  that  he  dcsciibes  or  calls  **  Ireland 
mistress  of  her  own  destinies.*'  I  don't  desire  at  present  to  dwell 
upon  this,  which  appears  to  be  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  traversei-s, 
namely,  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire.  But,  turning  to  thnir  more 
immediate  designs,  and  taking  it  as  their  object  to  transfer  tlie  fee- 
simple  of  their  holdings  to  the  tenants  from  their  landlords,  I  would 
observe  that  may  be  a  reasonable  thing,  perhaps,  if  sought  in  a  proi)er 
way  and  by  proper  means ;  but  if  it  is  sought  by  what  according  to 
ordinary  understandings  are  dishonest  means,  by  stopping  or  reducing 
the  payment  of  rent  to  such  an  extent  that  the  owners  of  the  land 
may  be  defrauded  of  their  property,  or  be  forced  to  sell  it  at  an  under 
value,  then  I  venture  to  say  to  you  that  this  is  a  dishonest  scheme,  which 
no  civilized  country  could  tolerate  for  a  moment. 

So  far  I    have    been    dealing   generally   with  this  agitation.       I 
now  must  give  you  a  rapid  sketch   of  its  history.     It  was  begun 
— ^so  at  least  they  tell  us  themselves,  for  the  evidence   is  here  from 
their  own  lips — it  was   begun  in  the  beginning  of  last  year — some- 
time in   the   month  of    February,  1879.     In  the  month  of  February, 
1879,  a  gentleman  who  is  not  now  on  his  trial,  Mr.  Davitt,  began  this 
movement  in  the  west  of  Ireland.     The  first  notable  meeting  we  have 
any  trace  of  was  held  on  Sunday,  the   20th  April,  at  Irish  town,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo.     The  principal  speaker    there    was  Mr.  Bren- 
iian,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  there  laid  down  the  lines  pi*etty 
much  as  they  have  been  maintained  to  this  day.     The  immediate  object 
then  was,  as  it  still  is,  the  abolition  of  landlordism.     And  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  when  a  mass  of  our  people  are  talked  to  about  landlordism 
— that  is  an  abstract  term  which  does  not  carry  any  very  definite  idea  to 
their  minds,  it  does  not  convey  anything  half  so  definite  us  when  it  takes 
the  form  of  the  abolition  of  landlords ;  and  accordingly  whenever  land- 
lordism is  mentioned  you  will  find  that  though  that  abstraction  only 
may  be  denounced  by  the  orators,   the  po])ular  response  inevitably  is 
**down   with   them,   shoot    them."      You  cannot    shoot  landlordism, 
you    cannot   shoot    an    abstraction,    you    cannot    put   down    an    ab- 
straction ;  the  idea  conveyed  to  the  tenants'  mind  is  to  put  an   end 
to  the    individual   who    stands    to    them    in    the   relation    of   land- 
lortl,    and    which    is    the    only    form    of   landlordism    tliey    know. 
The  early  part  of  last  year  was  undoubtedly  a  favourable  time  for  an 
agitation  of  this  kind.    Our  poor  countiy  had  siifiercd  very  much  from  an 
ittsuSiciont  harvest,  and  people  in  misery  are  willing  to  listen  to  any 
doctrine  that  promises   relief.     Unquestionably  the  movement  which 
was  b^an  at  Irish  town  in  April,   1879,  has  gone  on  increasing  in 
volume  very  much  from  that  day  to  this,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Brennan,  one  of  the  traversers,  and  the  only  one  in  attendance  there  on 
tliat  day.     l^Ir.  Davitt  was  the  founder  and  inventor,  but  Mr.  Brennan 
was,  as  it  appear,  the  only  traverser  who  attended  there.     He  spoke  of 
ooorse  with  his  usual  fierceness  of  the  institution  of  landlordism.     He 
said  then  just  what  he  says  now  about  it,   and  added: — '<!  believe 
it  is  not  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  on  Irish  soil,  that 
the  struggle  for  independence  must  be  fought     As  Irish  ^Nationalists 
we  would  bo  gkd  to  see  the  enemies  of  liberty  obstructed  and  harrassed, 
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no  matter  by  whom,  whether  it  be  at  Westminster  or  in  Zululand 
(at  this  time  you  know  the  war  was  raging  in  South  Africa), 
whether  the  attacking  party  be  commanded  by  a  Pamell  or 
a  Cetewayo."  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  earliest  meeting  to  which  I 
mean  to  call  your  attention.  Our  report  of  it,  indeed,  is  somewhat 
meagre,  but  it  is  an  important  meeting,  as  lajing  the  foundation  for  all 
the  subsequent  agitation,  and  accordingly,  the  travei-sers  and  their  con- 
federates carefully  celebrate  its  anniversary.  There  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  some  doubt  about  the  precise  day  of  the  meeting.  There  was,  at  all 
events,  an  idea  of  holding  it  a  day  or  two  earlier — on  the  previous 
Thursday,  I  think,  but  that  is  not  a  matter  of  any  importance.  The 
next  meeting  was  one  held  at  Westport,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  at 
which  Mr.  Pamell  made  his  first  appearance  on  these  platforms.  He 
endorsed  the  action  that  had  been  taken  at  Irishtown  some  weeks 
before,  and  he  then,  I  think,  for  the  first  time,  formulates  the  well- 
known  expression  of  asking  the  tenants,  in  fact  adjuring  them,  to  "  keep 
a  firm  grip "  of  their  homesteads  and  farms.  Of  course  that  means 
holding  possession ;  because  if  a  man  could  keep  a  firm  grip  of  the  land, 
and  not  pay  the  rent,  so  that  the  landlord  could  get  neither  the  rent  nor 
the  land,  they  would  be  , in  a  bad  way,  and  being  unable  to  get  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  I  am  afraid  they  would  have  to  disappear,  and 
make  way  for  that  new  constitution  of  society  so  profusely  promised  to 
the  people.  That  was  a  very  considerable  meeting.  It  is  described  in 
one  of  Uie  papers  as  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand  i>erson&  Mr.  Pamell 
was  thei-e,  with  some  others,  and  the  people  were  told  to  keep  a  grip  on 
the  land,  and  pay  only  a  fair  rent.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  this  fair  rent 
must  really  mean.  It  would  be  interpreted  by  each  man  according  to  his 
own  idea  of  what  would  be  convenient.  From  tliat  day  to  this  we  have 
had  the  same  thing  repeated  again  and  again.  About  that  date  Mr. 
Sullivan  indorsed  the  new  policy,  and  in  an  article  in  the  Nation 
recommended  it  to  the  Irish  people.  He  says,  "  We  say" — ^that  is  those 
engaged  in  the  agitation  say — '^  he  (the  tenant)  is  not  bound  to  pay  his 
rent.  *  Well,  then,'  say  some  of  the  landlord  organs,  '  let  him  give  up 
his  land.'  No  ;  that  is  the  very  thing  we  will  not  do.  We  wUl  keep 
both  the  land  and  the  rent." 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

The  Attorney-General, — The  21st  June.  At  Limerick,  on  the  31st 
August,  Mr.  Pamell  repeated  his  advice  again  to  keep  a  firm  grip  of 
the  land,  and  to  pay  only  a  fair  rent.  His  idea  of  a  feir  rent,  however, 
has  been  slightly  modified  since  then.  He  said  then  a  fair  rent  might 
be  ascertained  by  arbitration,  but  since  that  the  matter  has  been  left 
pretty  much  to  the  people,  some  of  whom  think  that  no  rent  at  all  would 
be  the  only  fair  measure  of  it.  To  come  down  now  to  the  starting 
point  of  the  agitation  in  its  present  form.  On  the  21st  of  October  last 
year,  Mr.  Pamell,  having  called  together  a  number  of  leading  spirits  in 
the  Imperial  Hotel,  the  Irish  National  Land  League  wsus  then  founded, 
absorbing  in  it  the  Mayo  Land  League  founded  by  Mr.  Davitt^  and  the 
result  was  the  issuing  of  the  prospectus  which  I  hold  in  my  hand : — 
"Lower  Sackville-street,  Dublin,  Tuesday,  21st  October,  1879.  Mr. 
Andrew  J.  Kettle  in  the  chair.  The  following  resolutions  and  appeal 
were  adopted: — The  first  resolution  was  proposed  by  Father  Behan,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Dillon — "  That  an  association  be  hereby  founded  to  be 
named  the  Irish  National  Land  League."  Proposed  by  Mr.  KeUy,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Roe — "  That  the  object  of  the  League  is  to  bring  about 
a  reduction  of  rack-rents  ;  second,  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  the  owner- 
ship of  the  floil  by  occupiers."  Proposed  by  Mr.  Pamell,  seconded  by 
Father  Sheehy — "  That  the  objects  of  the  Land  League  can  be  best 
attained  by  forming  an  organization  amongst  the  tenant  farmers^  by 
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defending  those  who  maj  be  threatcjued  v/icb  eviction  for  i-efiLsing  to  pay 
unjust  rents  during  the  winter ;  by  obtaining  such  reform  in  the  laws 
Fdaiang  to  the  land  as  will  enable  every  tenant  to  become  owner  of  his 
holding  after  paying  a  fair  rent  for  a  limited  number  of  years."  This  is 
followed  by  an  appeal  to  the  Irish  race,  which  was  published  in  the 
Xation,  addng  the  oo-operation  of  Irishmen  all  over  the  world, 
and  ccH>peration  of  course  meant,  amongst  other  things,  money  contri- 
bations. 

Now,  I  said  that  last  year  was  a  favourable  time  to  promote  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind.  The  poor  people  in  the  West  of  Ireland  were 
suffering  from  an  exceptionally  bad  harvest.  They  were  enduring  great 
privations,  and  under  such  circumstances  promises  like  these,  that  they 
should  not  have  to  pay  even  their  present  rent,  but  that,  by  paying 
something  less — what  was  called  a  fair  rent — ^they  might  become  owners 
in  fee,  proved  a  very  attractive  progranmie.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Land  Leslie  was  formally  founded  on  the  day  I  have  men- 
tioned— the  21st  October;  and  in  the  IfcUion  of  the  25th  October  it  is 
commended  to  the  attention  of  all  people  by  Mr.  Sullivan. — (The 
Attorney-General  here  read  portion  of  a  leader  from  the  Nation  of 
the  25th  October,  and  continued) — ^In  the  proposition  that  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  owners  of  land  in  Ireland  would  be  an 
immense  public  benefit  I  think  all  reasonable  politicians  agree ;  . 
but  what  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  associates  intend  is  not  a  gradual 
accomplishment  of  this  object  as  sales  of  land  naturally  occur,  but  a 
sudden  and  compulsory  change  of  ownership  as  it  exists  at  present,  the 
fee«mple  of  all  the  lands  now  in  the  occupation  of  tenants  being  trans- 
ferred to  them  absolutely  from  the  present  owners ;  to  feusilitate  which 
operation  landlords  are  denounced  as  if  there  were  not  one  honest  or 
respectable  man  amongst  the  whole  ten  thousand.  Gentlemen,  so  far  as 
the  traversers'  object  may  be  merely  a  change  in  the  tenure  of  land  in  this 
country,  whether  by  simply  increasing  the  number  of  owners  of  land, 
or  by  seeking  to  liave  tenants  converted  into  owners,  such  object  may 
bj  innocent ;  but  we  say  that  the  means  adopted  for  obtaining  this  end  are 
illegal,  miadiievous,  and  dishonest.  Well,  that  encomium  upon  the  Laud 
League,  pu^>!ishod  on  the  25th  October,  was  rei>eated  in  Mr. 
Sullivan's  other  paper — ^the  Weekly  News — ^published  the  same  day. 
Ijtiter  on  we  find  the  doings  of  the  Land  Loaguo  chronicled  in  these  pajH3n; 
from  week  to  weok.  In  the  first  week  of  No  venil)er  the  League  i8su(xl  an 
aldreas  to  tlie  Irish  farmers,  and  it  was  publialied  in  the  Nation  of  tho 
Hth.  I  think  it  was  also  circulated  other^vi3e.  In  the  Nation  of  Satnr- 
daj,  the  15th  November,  we  find  the  rapid  extension  of  the  Land  League 
<luly  proclaimed.  In  one  of  the  articles  which  appear  in  that 
number  prominence  is  given  to  the  story  of  what  had  l)een  doing  in  the 
West.  (Counsel  then  read  an  extract  from  the  Natimi  of  the  15th 
November,  which  in  conclusion  referred  to  '*  the  now  invariable  cliaracter- 
istic  of  Western  demonstrations — viz.,  pikemcn  and  hoi'somen,")  and 
eoatinued : — Now  what  pikes  have  to  do  with  a  change  in  the  land 
system  by  moral  pressure  it  is  not  easy  to  imderstand.  Hovvcvor, 
^eatlemen,  as  I  told  you,  the  Land  League  issued  an  address  to  the  Irish 
fuiaers  early  in  Noveml)er  asking  for  their  assistance  and  co-operation, 
and  this  was  signed  by  Charles  S.  Pamell,  Joseph  Biggar,  W.  H.  O' Sul- 
livan, A.  J.  Kettle,  Michael  Davitt,  and  Thomas  Brennan,  as  the  Executive 
of  the  Irish  National  Land  League.  The  agitation  is  there  described  as  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  down  rents,  and  this  to  be  efiected  by  local 
organization — ^the  people  of  each  parish,  or  townland,  or  estate,  as  aftei> 
▼ardls  explained,  forming  a  combination  or  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of 
encooraging  oxie  another  not  to  fulfil  their  lawful  contracts,  to  repudiate 
thdr  engagemeiots,  to  support  each  other  in  those  dishonest  courses,  and  to 
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deter  any  one  of  their  number  from  going  behind  the  backs  of  the  others  to 
do  anything  against  their  rules,  even  though  it  were  in  performance -of  his 
legal  obligations.  Well,  gentlemen,  on  the  21st  December,  as  many  of  you 
know,  Mr.  Parnell^  the  nominal  leader  of  this  movement,  went  to  America^ 
and  after  that  we  lose  sight  of  him  for  some  time.  I  should  think,  howeyer^ 
that  before  he  went  it  was  arranged  by  him  and  the  rest  of  the  Executive 
of  the  League,  of  which  he  was  president,  that  certain  rules  should 
be  laid  down,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and  regulating  the  local  branches, 
by  means  of  which  the  ends  of  this  organization  were  to  be  accomplished. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  first  week  of  January,  there  is  published  in  the 
NcUum  the  following  document : — '^  Irish  National  Land  League  Offices, 
62,  Middle  Abbey-street,  Dublin.  Various  applications  having  been 
received  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  England  and 
Scotland,  for  rules  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  branches  of  the  Land 
League,  the  following  suggestions  on  organization  were  submitted  and 
adopted,  pending  the  preparation  and  issuing  of  rules  for  the  proper 
management  of  such  bodies."  Then,  gentlemen,  follow  a  number  of  rules 
describing  the  mode  in  which  these  local  branches  should  be  formed,  what 
number  should  constitute  their  executive,  kc.  Rule  12  states  that, 
*'  No  man  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  unjust  rent  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  any 
bi-anch  of  the  League."  The  next  rule  says,  ^'  Any  member  of  a  branch 
association  bidding  for  or  occupying  a  farm  from  which  a  member  or 
non-member  has  been  evicted,  or  who  shall  rent  land  surrendered  and 
so  forth,  shall  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  the  country." 
This  was  the  "moral  force"  used  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  object  of  the 
organization.  "  He  should  be  expelled  from  the  branch  for  such  action,  and 
looked  upon  and  shunned  as  a  traitor  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow  tenant- 
farmers,  and  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  the  country."  Whilst  rule 
14  says  "No  man  assisting  to  serve  processes  of  ejectment  or  taking 
part  in  an  eviction,  or  purchasing  stock  or  produce  seized  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the  association.  An}' 
member  of  the  branch  proved  guilty  of  any  of  the  foregoing  acts  to  be 
expelled  and  denounced  for  his  action."  It  is  generally  supposed  that  in  a 
free  country  a  man  may  be  even  a  process-server  without  committing  an 
offence.  What  is  the  meaning  of  denouncing  a  man  %  What  is  the  meaning 
of  denouncing  a  man  as  a  public  enemy  ?  Is  it  merely  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  that  he  has  done  something  which  is  regarded  by  his  friends  and 
neighbours  with  disfavour,  or  is  it  that  he  may  be  treated  by  all  around 
him  as  a  traitor,  or,  in  Mr.  Nall/s  language,  as  worse  than  the  robber 
soldier  that  pierced  our  Saviour  on  the  cross;  or  as  one  of  the  others,  in 
less  blasphemous  language,  says,  "  be  treated  like  a  mad  dog ;  we  won*t 
shoot  him,  but  we  will  raise  the  cry  of  mad  dog,  and  run  him  down." 
These  are  the  means  by  which  people  in  a  free  country  are  to  be  hunted 
down  by  a  powerful  organization  for  the  purpose  of  stifling  all  indi- 
vidual liberty  of  action.  Well  these  rules,  issued  from  the  Laiid  League 
offices,  are  signed  by  A.  J.  Kettle,  Michael  Davitt,  and  Thomas  Brennan, 
as  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  purport  to  be  printed  by  Alley  and  Co., 
printers,  Byder's-row,  Dublin.  They  were  also  published,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you,  in  the  yatio:i,  and  they  appeared  before  Mr.  Pamell  w^ent  to 
America.  Gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  January  or  Febniary  of  that 
year  there  were  a  number  of  meetings.  There  were  twenty-seven  of  them 
in  these  two  months.  On  the  14th  of  February  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Land  League  in  Abbey  street.  They  had  taken  part  of  a  house  there 
in  October  previously.  The  house  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Gordon,  and  on  the 
door  and  window  was  conspicuously  displayed  the  name  of  the  Land 
League,  in  order  to  attract  people,  and  show  them  where  they  might  go 
for  information  and  advice*    A  meeting  was  held  o^  the  Hth  February, 
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and  Mr.  Brennan  announced  on  that  occasion  that  he  had  calked  a 
meeting  of  the  Trades*  Delegates  for  the  following  Monday,  in  order  to 
eonfer  with  them  as  to  the  arrangements  for  a  great  industrial  and  land 
demonstration  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  The  meeting  do^es  not  appear  to 
have  come  off  as  soon  as  intended,  because  I  find  the  i\ra^/on' tells  us  that 
it  -vas  not  until  the  1 1th  March,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that 
this  meeting  with  the  delegates  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  took 
place.  There  was,  howevev,  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  and  officers  of  the 
limd  League  on  that  date,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  Phoenix  Park  de- 
monstration were  duly  announced  in  well-leaded  type  in  the  Nation  of 
the  13th.  Placards  were  posted  about  through  Dublin.  The  placards,  I 
believe,  were  printed  by  Alley  and  Co.,  who  had  printed  the  Land  League 
roles,  and  they  were  posted  all  through  the  city,  calling  on  tlie  trades  of 
Dublin  who  wished  to  take  part  in  the  demonstration  for  "  Land  and 
Labour^'  to  assemble  at  Beresford-place,  near  the  Custom  House,  not  later 
than  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  on  Sunday,  1 4th  March.  ''A  procession  will  there 
be  formed,  and  will  proceed  by  Ix)wer  Abbey-street,  Sackville-street,  and 
the  northern  line  of  quays  to  the  Park.  A  ballot  for  places  in  the  proces- 
sion wiU  take  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  National  Land  League,  62 
Middle  Abbey-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  11th  March,  at  eight 
o'clock.  Bepresentatives  of  trades  and  other  societies  are  requested  to 
attend  Workers  of  Dublin,  join  your  brothers  who  are  asserting  their 
rights  to  the  profit  of  their  labour,  and  advocating  the  cause  of 
humanity."  That  was  on  a  pink  placard.  There  was  also  a  green  placard 
calling  on  "  Irishmen  to  attend  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Phoenix 
Paik,  Sunday,  14th  March,  and  protest  against  a  system  which  robs 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  Workers  of  Dublin, 
your  poverty  is  the  result  of  a  system  which  endeavours  to  degrade 
labour  and  elevate  idleness.  Join  your  brothers  in  one  grand  movement 
for  the  industrial  emancipation  of  the  workers  of  Ireland."  The  third 
placard  was  yellow,  and  it  ran  thus,  "  A  great  public  meeting  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Iridi  National  Land  League  to  advocate  the  right  of  the 
people  to  the  land,  and  in  support  of  the  cause  of  labour,  will  be  held" — 
not  the  right  of  the  farmersonly,  you  will  observe,  but  of  the  people  atlarge. 
**  Citizens  of  Dublin,  show  by  your  presence  that  you  sympathise  with  your 
coontrymen  struggling  against  landlord  wrong,  and  that  you  will  aid 
Uiem  in  their  noble  endeavours  to  keep  a  firm  grip  of  their  homesteads, 
and  Uve  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  Artizans  of  Dublin,  the  cause 
of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  the  cause  of  labour,  and  therefore  your  cause. 
Anemble  in  the  might  of  your  numbers  and  aid  your  brothers  in  the 
assertion  of  their  €rod-given  right  to  the  soil  they  till.  The  four 
gentlemen  at  present  under  prosecution  by  the  Government,  Messrs. 
Davitt,  Brennan,  Daly,  and  Killen,  and  also  Messrs.  Joseph  G.  Biggar, 
M.P.,  John  Fei^uson,  Glasgow,  W.  H.  O'SuUivan,  M.P.,  John  J. 
louden,  B.L.,  Westport,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  A.  J.  Kettle,  and  other  speakers 
^1  address  the  meeting.     Land  and  Liberty." 

The  meeting  was  aocordihgly  held  on  that  Sunday  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 
The  procession  was  duly  formed  at  and  stai-ted  from  Beresford-place  as  was 
announced.  The  arrangements  had  been  completed  in  the  rooms,  Middle 
Abbey-street.  The  League  had  arranged  the  whole  machinery,  and  accord- 
ingly the  trades  having  been  duly  marshalled  marched  from  Beresford- 
place  to  the  meeting.  The  members  of  the  Land  League  issued  from 
their  house  in  Middle  Abbey-street  and  proceeded  to  the  Park  in  a  body. 
Persons  were  stationed  close  to  the  Park  gates,  who  distributed  to  all 
comers  some  curious  literature.  You  will  find,  gentlemen,  that  on 
Kveral  occasions  during  the  course  of  the  speeches,  which  it  vrill  be  our 
duty  to  lay  before  you,  reference  is  made  to  a  composition,  I  don't  know  of 
v^hom,  which  was  largely  distributed,  recommending  to  the  attention  of 
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the  tenaut  fanners  and  others  a  blasphemous  production  called  '^  Paudeen 
U'RaiTerty's  Ten  Comznandments/'a  copy  of  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand. 
It  runs  thus — "  Dedicated  to  exterminators  and  rack-renters,  as  also  to 
the  people  who  work.  The  creed  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clanrackrent, 
Earl  of  Idleness  and  Viscount  Absentee.  ( 1st. )  I  am  the  lord  thy  master, 
who  paternally  condescend  to  take  charge  of  thy  earnings  in  the  shape 
of  rent.  (2nd.)  Thou  shall  have  no  other  master  but  me,  and  no  other  use 
for  thy  money  than  to  be  duly  paid  and  delivered  at  my  rent^ffice  upon 
every  gale  day,  in  order  that  I  may  live  in  a  state  befitting  my  rajik, 
and  be  sumptuously  fed  and  delicately  cared  for,  without  stooping  to  the 
ignominy  of  labour,  or  feeling  the  hardships  of  want.  (3rd.)  Thou  shalt 
not  speak  disrespectfully,  or  with  covered  head,  of  thy  master,  his  agent, 
bailiff,  footman,  or  dogman,  or- murmur  or  complain  against  the  holy 
doctrine,  '  Obey  thy  masters.'  (4th.)  Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath- 
day  by  labotuing  to  earn  thy  sacred  obligations  of  rent,  and  win  for  thy- 
self that  poverty  and  self-denial  which  is  essential  to  eternal  salvation, 
(oth.)  Honour  the  landlord^  that  thy  toil  may  be  long  in  the  land  of 
thy  birth,  and  thy  reward  at  some  not  far  distant  day  the  romance  of 
eviction,  workhouse  luxury,  or  occidental  emigration.  (6th.)  Thou 
shalt  not  kill  any  hare,  rabbit,  fox,  or  bird  that  may  visit  thy  farms. 
Thou  shalt  not  fish  for,  catch,  or  eat  any  creature  found  in  the  streams 
which  flow  through  thy  fields,  or  commit  the  sacrilege  of  doubting  the 
justice  of  thesei  laws,  which  give  more  protection  to  the  game  of  the 
fields  than  to  those  who  are  moulded  in  the  image  of  their  Creator. 
(7th.)  Thou  shalt  not  violate  the  great  moral  law  upon  any  estate 
which  forbids  the  marriage  of  thy  sons  or  daughters — particularly  thy 
daughters,  until  myself  or  my  agent  satisfy  ourselves  that  such  a  step  is 
agreeable  or  beneficial  to  myself  or  my  agent.  (8th.)  Thou  shalt  not 
steal  an  idle  moment,  neither  shall  thy  children,  from  the  blessed  occu- 
pation of  labour  in  my  service,  to  indulge  in  the  worldly  pleasures  of 
reading  books  or  newspapers,  or  to  listt^n  to  immoral  teachings  against 
my  sacred  prerogative  as  thy  lord  and  master.  (9th.)  Thou  shaJt  not 
bear  any  witness  against  the  difierence  between  my  rent  and  the  valua- 
tion of  that  arch-infidel  Griffith,  neither  shalt  thou  speak  be- 
hind my  back  of  the  evil  agents  of  the  National  Land 
League— a  society  which  aims  at  the  destruction  of  landlord 
law,  and  law  and  order,  and  which  must  plunge  its  fanatical  supportei*s 
into  eternal  peasant  proprietary.  10th.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  a  better 
condition  of  life,  or  sigh  for  worldly  wealth  or  comfort,  in  which  there 
lieth  both  evil  to  body  and  soul ;  neither  shalt  thou  envy  my  manorial 
I'esidence,  caniages,  horses,  hounds,  or  pleasures,  but  continue  to  cheer- 
fully toil  from  early  morning  till  hungry  eve,  to  rest  satisfied  with  thy 
mud  walled  cabin,  thy  noble  rags  and  blissfid  ignorance,  in  order  that 
one  day  thy  reward  shall  be  reaped  by  the  appearance  at  thy  door  of  a 
legion  of  spirits  in  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  to  con- 
duct thee  and  thy  children  to  that  mansion  of  penitential  bliss  which 
the  English  Government  and  myself  have  created  for  thy  use."  Well, 
gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  some  literary  skill  has  been 
bestowed  on  this  composition^  but  I  venture  to  thmk  that  it  is  at 
the  same  time  somewhat  impious.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  fan 
the  flame  which  has  been  industriously  raised  among  the  people  of  Ire- 
land from  that  day  to  this,  so  as  to  make  them  if  possible  hate  the  very 
name  of  landlord.  Well,  gentlemen,  along  with  that  was  what  is 
described  as  "  Paudeen  O'Rafferty's  opinions  upon  the  foregoing  creed ;" 
'  and  this  also  was  industriously  circidated  by  the  Land  League.  Whether 
it  was  Mr.  Brennan,  or  some  other  member  of  the  Land  League  executive, 
who  composed  it  I  do  not  know.  These  opinions  are  as  follows — "God 
the  Creator  of  this  universe  as  weU  as  the  land  of  Ireland  is  my  only 
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Justice,  for  it  is  He  ^^rlio  made  all  creatures  and  all  things  where  they 
should  liye,  and  stipulated  the  rent  to  be  paid  when  He  declared  that 
mankind  should  earn  its  bread  by  the  sweat  of  its  brow.*'  No  man,  you 
see,  according  to  this  moralist,  has  a  right  to  land  or  anything  else, 
tiM>ugh  he  has  worked  and  saved  money  to  buy  it  ''The  land  like 
the  air  and  the  sunshine,  and  the  water,  is  a  natural  agent" — this  is  a 
smattering  of  the  Communistic  philosophy — "  a  natural  agent,  created 
like  them,  for  the  sustenance  of  the  human  family  and  not 
for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  a  few  whom  society  may  deem  exalted 
and  privileged."  By  this  no  one  is  to  become  the  al^soluto  owner  of 
land,  no  matter  how  long  he  labours.  *^  God  is  the  essence  of  justice 
and  goodness,  and  could  not  therefore  ordain  that  a  few  who  pay  him 
no  sacriiice  in  the  shape  of  labour  should  own  the  land,  that  would  be 
useless  unless  without  that  toil  which  is  essential  to  the  bringing  forth 
of  food  for  the  children  of  men."  The  ownership  of  land  is  immoral ; 
rent,  some  of  them  say,  is  an  immoral  tax,  and  the  whole  is  foimded  on 
fraud  and  injustice.  '*A  S3rst6m  which  gives  to  idleness  the  first 
claim  upon  the  earnings  of  industry  is  a  fraudulent  and  monstrous  one. 
I  toil  and  sweat,  I  tramp  and  suffer  to  fulfil  my  obligations  in  the  course 
of  my  existence.  I  labour  eveiy  day  in  order  that  my  childi^en  shall 
not  want,  and  that  I  may  discharge  my  duties  to  those  who  may  aid 
me  in  my  progress  through  life  by  their  labour,  in  supplying  me 
with  clothing  and  such  necessaries,  yet  most  of  my  earnings  is  not 
my  own — ^the  fruits  of  my  toD  .^are  seized  upon  by  another,  and  in  the 
iona  of  rent  I  am  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  for  living  on  the  earth  upon 
which  my  Creator  placed  me^  and  for  using  the  land  which  He  made 
for  my  sustenance.  The  supreme  God-ordained  right  of  existence  is 
contravened,  and  stamped  upon  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  monopoly  and 
wealth,  and  man's  injustice  to  man  has  supplanted  the  etemiJ  law  of 
the  Creator  in  his  behalf.  The  toiler  in  the  field,  the  artisan  in  the 
workdiop,  the  miner  in  the  pit,  the  mariner  on  the  sea,  the  brain- worker 
at  his  desk,  are  all  fulfilling  the  duties  of  life,  and  producing  the  food 
and  creating  the  wealth  which  sustains  mankind,  and  upholds  the  frame- 
work of  Governments  and  society ;  yet  another  class — ^the  aristocratic 
caste— does  nothing  but  govern  and  trample  upon  the  classes 
that  support  it  in  voluptuous  ease."  You  will  recollect  that  this  was  a 
meeting  to  promote  a  combination  of  the  industrial  classes.  They 
wanted  in  fact  to  catch  the  trades.  You  will  observe  that  there  is  not 
much  about  land  in  the  whole  thing.  The  meeting,  however,  gentlemen, 
was  held  upon  the  14th.  There  were  six  traversers  at  it.  Mr  Biggar 
▼as  iJhere,  Mr.  Sexton  was  there,  Mr.  Brennan  was  there ;  of  course 
Mr.  Egan,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  was  there  ;  Mr.  Walsh  was 
there,  all  the  way  from  Balla,  in  distant  Mayo ;  and  Mr.  O'Sullivan  wiis 
there.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Sullivan  himself  was  there,  but  at  all 
events  he  reported  the  meeting  in  the  Nation.  It  appears  that  the  first 
ifaoiution  was,  '*  That  the  prosperity  and  the  content  of  Ireland  impera- 
tively demand  the  speedy  and  fiinal  abolition  of  Irish  landlordism."  Mr. 
Bavitt  speaks  to  that  resolution,  and  tells  his  audience  that  ^'  jTAa  new 
Ootpd — ^theland  for  the  people — and  the  policy  which  he  and  others  had 
followed  was  now  marked  with  the  approval  of  50,000  Dublin  Irishmen. 
Ihe  man  who  cultivated  the  soil  was  the  man  who  should  own  it ;  and 
the  time  was  arrived  when  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  as  he  struck  his  spade 
in  the  earth,  looked  towards  heaven  and  asked  for  whom  the  land  was 
mad&  The  land  of  Ireland  being  cireated  by  Grod  Almighty  for  the  * 
people  of  Ireland,  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  not  to  idle,  sensual 
kmdlords,  that  land  should  b^ong.'' 

Mr.  Brennan  also  addressed  the  meeting,  and  said,  <'  they  should  work 
&r  the  destruetian  of  Irish  landlordism ;  and  the  death-knell  of  that 
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system  would  be  the  sound  of  the  commencement  of  Ireland's  social 
regeneration."    The  meeting  wound  up  by  the  usual  vote  of  thanks, 
in  speaking  to  which  Mr.  Davitt  said  they  **  had  entered  the  Phoenix 
Park  without  having  had  the  trouble  of  pulling  down  the  gates,  as  they 
had  intended  to  do  if  it  were  necessary."     That  was  the  first  meeting, 
the  details  of  which  we  shall  prove  to  you.      It  was  a  meeting  of  the 
industrial  classes,  the  artisans  and  the  labourers,  and  was  set  on  foot 
by  the  Land  League,  the  object  being  to  bind  the  artisans  with  the 
farmers  and  have,  as  they  declared,  one  grand  industrial  organization. 
Now,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Pamell,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  went   to 
America  in  the  end  of  December — on  the  21st  December — and  returned, 
I  think,  on  the  21st  March*    In  the  following  month,  on  the  20th  April, 
thera  was  another  meeting — it  was  not,  I  am  informed,  a  very  large 
one— held  in  Dublin,  and  called  the  Land  CJonferenco.      At  this  Con- 
ference the  programme  and  plan  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  as 
now  founded  and  beginning  to  work,  was  made  the  basis  of  further 
operations.     Next  we  come  to  the  meeting  of  the  2nd  of  May — I  am 
giving  you  here  only  a  rapid  history  of  the  movement.      On  that  day 
there  was  a  large  meeting  held  at  Irishtown,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
memorating the  foundation  of  the  movement  at  that  place  in  the  previous 
year.     It  was  at  first  intended  to  hold  the  meeting  on  the  18th  April ; 
but  it  was  held  on  the  2nd  May,  and  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Boyton  (the 
organizer  of  the  League)  both  attended.      The  second  resolution  then 
proposed  was  one,  to  which  Mr.  Pamell  spoke,  indorsing  the  programme 
of  the  National  Conference^  held  on  the  previous  Thursday,  the  29th,  in 
Dublin ;  and  pledging  the  meeting  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  that 
programme  applied  to  the  amelioration  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
classes  of  the  country.      I  think  I  have  already  told  you  that  Mr. 
Pameirs  views  seem  to  have  expanded  since  that  early  day.     Now  it 
is  a  compulsory  and  sudden  transfer  of  property  from  every  landowner 
to    his  tenants  that   he   demands ;  every    tenant    is    to    be  turned 
into  an   owner   by   paying  a  reduced  rent  for  a  number  of  years. 
However,  that  was  not  the  view  Mr.  Pamell  held  in  May,  1879.     He 
said  at  the  Irishtown  meeting — "  We  do  not  desire  to  buy  out  at  a 
single  sweep  all  the  landlords  in  the  country,  and  to  resell  those  estates 
to  the  tenants  at  twenty  years*  purchase  of  the  Government  valuation 
or  at  any   other  valuation.     But    the    programme  of  the    National 
Land  League  is   to  effect    a  reduction  in  the  rack-rents    which  are 
pressing  on  the  tenantry  of  Ireland.     ...     I  can  recollect  tlie  Land 
meeting  of  which  this  is  the  anniversary,  and  the  subsequent  meeting  at 
Westport,  at  which  I  first  appeared,  and  taught  you  to  '  hold  a  firm  grip 
of  your  holdings',  and  how  they  were  denounced  in  the  leading  article  of 
the  FreemarCa  Journal"    And  then  he  goes  on  to  say : — "  We  desire  to 
bring  about  a  gradual  transfer  of  the  land  of  Ireland  to   the  tenant  • 
farmers  of  Ireland."     If  that  were  a  fair  sample  of  the  aims  of  the  Land 
League  there  would  be  little  to  complain  o£     But  to  force  the  value  of 
land  down  to   its    minimum   so   as  to    confer  the  property  at  once 
on  the  tenants  at  half  its  value  is  quite  another  thing.     To  seek  the 
transfer  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  some  ten  thousand  people,  is 
anything  but  innocent.     These  ten  thousand  owners  of  land  have  a  right 
at  least  to  live  here.     They  are  part  of  the  people  of  the  country  who  have 
a  light  to  live  in  it,  and  why  those  ten  thousand  should  be  sacrificed  by 
handing  over  their  property  to  the  i*est  of  the  people,  I  have  yet  to  under- 
.  stand.     This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  doctrine  has  been  preached  as 
feasible,  or  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  reasonable  men.     Then, 
IMr.  Pamell  calls  upon  the  audience  to  renew  their  pledges — "  Surely 
you  will  to-day  renew  the  pledge  you  made  twelve  months  ago  upon 
these  historic  plains" — these  were  the  historic  plains  of  Irishtown, 
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▼here  Mr.  Davitt  had  really  founded  the  League  twelve  months  before — 
**  thaX  you  irill  keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  holdings,  that  you  will  refuse 
to  pay  any  unjust  rent,  and  that  you  will  stand  by  this  struggle  until 
the  lands  haye  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  people."     What  is  an 
Tmjnst  rentt    Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  unjust  rent  7    Is  it  each 
man  for  himself,  or  is  it  the  local  committee  of  tenants  1    How  would 
^OQ  hke  to  dispose  of  your  goods  on  these  terms  1    How  would  you  like 
if  a  coDunittee  of  your  debtors  in  any  country  town,  after  having   re- 
odved  your  goods  were  to  meet  and  settle  how  much  they  were  to  pay 
you  for  them  f    We  will  buy  your  goods  at  a  certain  price  and  we  will 
keep  anil  use  them,  but  when  we  come  to  pay  we  will  consider  how 
much  of  the  price  we  will  give  you.     We  will  first  feed  ourselves  and 
our  families  j  we  will  lay  by  something  for  another  day,  and  then  we 
▼ill  consider  what  we  shall  pay  you.     What  justification,  moral  or 
legal,  can  a  doctrine  like  that  pretend  to  ?    According  to  the  views  of 
some  of  these  gentlemen  it  may  be  inconvenient  and  even  undesirable 
to  shoot  the  landlords — but  to  abolish  them  all — ^and    meantime  to 
make  them  outlaws ;  that  is  considered  quite  a  proper  thing ;  so  it  is, 
I  admit,  quite  as  just  and  reasonable  to  stop  the  payment  of  their  rents, 
and  force  down  the  value  of  their  property  so  that  others  may  get  it  at 
half-price.    That  may  be  a   harmless  object.     I,  indeed,  cannot  so  re- 
gard it    But  I  hope  the  traversers  who  advocate  it,  see  it  in  a  different 
light  £rom  me,  for  I  consider  it  grossly  dishonest.     Mr.  Famell  then  calls 
attention  to  the  feict,  that  people  in  America,  Australia,  and  elsewhere, 
will  supply  funds  to   carry  on  this  agitation.     **  They  will  give  you 
millions,'*  he  says,  '*  but  they  will  give  it  on  a  condition,"  and  here  is 
the  condition — **  But  don't  be  attempting  to  pay  unjust  rents  in  this 
coming  summer  and  autumn,  and  compel  us  again  to  appear  as  beggars 
for  you  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     They  are  willing  to  send  us  money,  but 
they  think  that  you  should  not  wilfully  plunge  yourselves  into  poverty 
by  continuing  to  pay  these  unjust  rents.''    How    then    is  this   non- 
payment of  rent    to    be    effected  1      '*  It    is    impossible,"    he    tells 
them,  "  for  the  600,000  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  to  be  overwhelmed 
if  they  combine  together.     It    is    impossible   for   even    the   tenant- 
£uinen  of  a  single  ooiinty  to  be  thrust  out  if  they  combine  together. 
.    .    .    Yon  must  form  local  oi^ganizations  which  will  be  able  to  investi- 
gate these  cases,  and  you  must  support  th^  Land  League."      So  far 
for  Mr.  Pamell.     At  the  same  meeting  appeared  Mr.  Boyton,  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Land  League,  and  who  bears  the  name,  as  he  says 
himself,  of  the  organizer  of  the   Leagua     He  takes  charge  of   the 
fonnation  of  branches,  and  having  gone,  I  suppose,  to   the  county  of 
liayo  on   that  errand,    he    makes  a  speech  at    Irishtown    on    pro- 
posing this  resolution — ''That  we  will  continue  to  look  upon  anyone 
talking  a  farm  or  renting  land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted 
or  wMch  may  have  been  given  up  through   exorbitant  rents,   as  an 
avowed  enemy  to  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  an  abettor  of  a  system 
whidi  plunges  Ireland  into  periodical  famine."    He  then  induct  tho 
people  present  to  form  a  branch  of  the  League.     You  notice  that  this 
▼as  a  resolution  denouncing  people  who  dared  to  take  evicted  or  sui- 
rendered  farms,  called  in  the  language  of  the  League   "  land  grabbers." 
This  name  is    constantly  used  at    those    meetings.     Any  man  who 
takes  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  removed,  either  because  he 
could  not  pay  his  rent,  or  because  he  would  not  pay  it,  or  because  ho 
found  it  more  convenient  to  give  it  up,  is  styled  and  denounced  as  a 
*'kad-grabber'' ;  the  object  being  to  frighten  every  one  from  taking  it, 
BO  that  the  land  thus  vacant  may  be  made  a  "  model  farm,"  to  use  Mr. 
Dillon's  own  language,  "  on  which  no  living  thing  can  go." 
Well,  on  the  next  day,  the  3rd  of  May,  another  meeting  was  held  at 
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Ballintafiy,  in  the  county  Mayo.  There  were  about  five  himdred  people 
present  at  it.  The  doctrine  we  have  heard  preached  by  others,  and  which 
appears  in  this  blasphemous  production  that  I  have  read  for  you  circulated 
at  the  Phcenix  Pai*k  meeting,  is  preached  at  Ballintaffy  by  Mr.  Walsh, 
one  of  the  traversers.  He  tells  the  people,  "  you  have  aa  much  right 
to  the  soil  as  you  have  to  the  air  you  breathe."  Every  man  indeed  has 
a  right  to  an  equal  share  of  the  air,  but  it  is  a  somewhat  loose  theory  of 
property  that  assigns  to  everybody  an  equal  right  to  the  land.  We  can 
all  breathe  t)ie  air  without  coming  into  collision  with  each  other,  but 
if  we  were  all  to  claim  the  land,  and  endeavour  to  get  it  we  would 
have  rather  an  unpleasant  scramble.  Suppose,  even  for  a  moment,  that 
the  Irish  tenant  farmera  were  transformed  into  owners,  is  it  not  obvious 
that  land, being,  according  to  these  doctrines,  the  common  property  of  all, 
the  tenant  farmers  who  got  it  to-day  ought  in  their  turn  to  be  assailed 
ta-morrow  1  The  labourers  and  others  would  rise  in  insurrection  against 
them,  and  would  naturally  say,  "  why,  the  land  belongs  to  us  as  well 
H3  you,^'  and  they  would  be  right,  I  think,  for  the  basis  of  this  doctrine 
is  that  the  land  is  the  common  property  of  all,  and  no  more  the  propei*ty 
of  one  particular  person  than  another.  The  whole  foundation  of  this 
teaching  is,  that  of  right  there  is  no  private  property  in  land  any  more 
than  there  is  private  property  in  the  air  you  breathe.  The  next 
meeting  was  held  in  the  county  Galway,  on  the  16  th  May,  at  Glcna- 
maddy.  At  the  meetings  I  have  mentioned  we  have  had  Mr.  Bronnan, 
Mr.  Pamell,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Boyton.  Now,  we  have  Mr.  Walsh 
again.  At  this  meeting  at  Glenamaddy,  a  resolution  was  passed  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Nally,  the  last  of  the  traversers  named  in  the 
information,  and  runs  thus — ''  That  we  look  upon  a  man  who  would 
occupy  the  land  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted  as  the  enemy  of 
our  country,  and  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves,  never  to  occupy  a 
farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted  or  surrendered  for 
non-payment  of  rent."  Nothing  there  of  the  distinction  between 
just  and  unjust  rents,  the  man  who  tskkes  such  a  farm  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  enemy  of  the  country,  simply  because  he  took  what  another 
tenant  has  given  up.  Mr.  Nally  is  an  emphatic  speaker,  and  he  says 
— "  What  is  the  use  in  coming  forward  and  speaking  to  you,  when  at 
this  moment  there  are  some  scoundrels  amongst  you,  ready  to  grapple 
them  up  1  I  know  there  are  scoundrels  here  who  would  raise  their 
hands.  I  wish  to  propose  the  resolution,  and  all  united  together, 
determined  as  it  were  to  get  rid  of  the  agent,  bailiff,  and  the  accursed 
and  damned  landlords.  Do  you  organise  in  one  mass.  Come  together 
after  this  meeting ;  let  ye  come  and  show  that  we  intend  to  banish  every 
blasted  landlord  out  of  the  country.  Let  ye  join  together  in  the  hill- 
side and  valley,  and  everywhere  until  we  get  rid  of  that  accursed  hated 
system,  called  landlordism.  Let  us  come  forward  then  like  men,  and 
put  those  blasted  landlords  in  the  same  position  as  we  have  ourselves 
been  for  antunber  of  years."  A  Mr.  Eilmartin  spoke  at  the  same  meeting, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Nally,  and  in  speaking  to  the  same  resolution, 
cried — What  is  to  be  done  with  the  fellow  who  has  dared  to  take  a  farm, 
or  to  pay  any  rent,  however  small,  for  a  farm  which  any  other  person 
had  given  up  1  The  object  being,  yo\i  will  remember,  to  starve  out 
landlords.  What  does  Mr.  Kilmartin  say  should  be  done  with 
such  a  fellow  1  "  Ostracise  the  villain,"  he  says,  "  who  would 
do  such  a  thing.  There  is  not  a  greater  criminal  ever  swung 
on  a  gallows,  than  the  man  who  woidd  take  that  land.  I 
say  you  can  point  to  him  as  he  goes  the  road,  and  say — 
*  Behold  the  villain ;'  *  behold  the  man  who  robbed  the  widow.' "  A 
pleasant  accompaniment  for  a  man  walking  peaceably  along  the  road  on  his 
lawful  business,  to  be  beset  and  followed  and  dogged  by  the  hallfx>ing  of  a 
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mob  erring,  "  behold  the  villain ; "  "  behold  the  man.  who  robbed  the 
vidow."    He  goes  on  to  say,  "  K  you  saw  a  mad  dog,  would  not  you 
halloo  himi    Would  you  not  hunt  the  mad  dog  from  Bociety  1    But  the 
despente  rillain  who  would  bid  for  the  land  is  fifty  times  worse  than 
the  mad  dog."     '*  Talk  of  rack-rent,"   he  adds,  *^  where  is  the  tenant 
who   is    not  rack-rented?'     Yes,   where  is  the  rent,    be  it  ever  so 
tittlSi  that  is  not  too   much  Y    There  is  no  just  rent ;  all  rents  are 
immoral    and    unjust,    and    we    will    pay    none.      He    goes    on  to 
saj,  speaking  of  a  fair  rent — a    fair  rent  is  what  they  may  chose 
to  pay — "  Offer  a  fair  rent,   and,  in   the  name  of  God,  whatever  the 
consequence  is,    as  my  friend  Mr.    Malachi    O'Sullivan  said,  twelve 
months  ago,  if  they  don't  take  it  put  it  in  your  pocket    .... 
Do  as  PameU  advised  you  to  do,  '  Keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  holdings.' 
Establish  in  this  place,  this  very  day,  a  branch  of  the  Land  League." 
You  could  not  have  a  more  complete  pronouncement  of  the  principles 
of  this  confederation,  than  is  given  by  Mr.  Kilmartin.     Advice  like 
that  did  not  fall  dead  upon  the  people's  ears,  and  a  curious  instance 
of  it  you  will  find  chronicled  in  the  }ra4i<m  of  the  29th  May,  I  think. 
As  a  commentary  on  the  teaching  of  these  confederates,  I  shall  read 
it  to  you.    The  man  remember  who  takes  a  farm  which  another  has 
qmtted  or  has  been  obliged  to  quit,  is  a  crimiiud,   and  is  to  be  hunted 
like  a  mad  dog  :  The  paragraph  in  the  NtUvon  was  this — '<  Evictions 
in  the  coimty  Mayo.     A  man  named  M'Donagh,   living  at  Balla,  in 
the  county  Mayo,"  that  is  where  Messrs.  Nally  and  Walsh  live  "  who 
had  taken   a  &rm  lately  in    the  occupation  of  a  widow,"    recollect 
the  reference  to  a  widow  in  the  speech  I  last  read,   "  has  been  sum- 
moned to   appear  before     the  branch  of  the  National  Land  League, 
to  explain  his  act  and  abandon  all  claims,  foifeiting    a  year's  rent. 
Notices  are  posted  up  threatening  the  life  of  anyone  who  takes  the  farm." 
Ton  cannot  have  a  better  illustration  of  the  natural  effect  of  this  sort 
of  language  addressed  to  people  in  distress  and  poverty  telling  them  the 
cause  of  all  their  miseiy  is  the  existence  of  landlords,  who  are  the 
smn  of  all  that  is  vOlanous,  who  ought  to  be  treated  as  were  the  French 
sognoTB  by  having  a  rope's  length  at  every  crossing ;  or  who  ought  at 
least  to  be  robbed  and  despoiled  of  half  their  property,  and  so  brought 
upon  their  knees.     There  were  also  a  couple  of  other  meetings  held  on 
thessme  day  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  them.     1  may  mention, 
howevi^,  that  Mr.  Harris,  one  of  the  traversers  was  deputed  to  attend 
the  meeting  at  Knockcroghery.     Indeed,  for  most  of  the  meetings,  some 
prnninent  member  is  deputed  to  attend  from  the  Central  Land  League, 
and  advise  the  people  on  the  spot  and  encourage  them  to  form  their  own 
local   combinations.      On    the    23rd     May,    a     meeting     was    held 
at  CMenstown,  in  the  county  Meath,   which  was  attended  by  Mr. 
Brennan  and  Mr.  Boyton ;  at  Einea,  county  Westmeath,  on  the  27th 
May,  at  which  Mr.  O'Sullivan  appeared  again  ;  and  at  Teevnacreeva  and 
Dmunanway,  on  the  30th  May.     Altogether  there  were  in  the  month  of 
May,  nine  meetings  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.    In  the  month  of  June, 
there  were  eleven  meetings  ;  in  the  month  of  July,  nine.     I  believe  there 
were  more,  but  I  mean  that  these  are  the  meetings  we  have  a  detailed 
account  of ;  in  August  there  were  eighteen  meetings.     In  September,  we 
l»ve  reports  of  twelve  meetings.     In  October,  we  have  reports  of  thirty. 
In  the  course  of  the  October  meetings,  there  was  one  held  at  Abbey  knock- 
ffloy,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  at  which  Mr.  Gordon,  one  of  the  traversers, 
whose  name  I  have  not  mentioned  before  appeared  ;  and  you  willfindwhen 
we  come  to  lay  these  documents  before  you,  that  he  called  special  atten- 
tion to  those  mock  commandments  and  the  commentary  upon  them  which 
I  ventured  to  read  to  you  some  little  time  ago.      He  says,  "Until 
Ireland  is  proclaimed  a  nation^  I  shall  work  by  day^  I  shall  write  by 
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night,  ay,  and  I  shall  plot  by  night,  until  Ireland  is  a  nation.  "Where- 
ever  yon  know  the  newspaper  is  to  be  read.  Wherever  you  know 
Faudeen  O'llafferty's  commandments  are  to  be  read,  go  there  and  then 
go  home.  Allow  the  land  to  remain  as  it  is.  There  is  noMr 
a  little  National  Landlord  League.  There  are  a  few  chosen 
land  grabbers,  and  in  Ireland  there  are  millions  of  people.  I 
know  land  sharks  in  the  village.  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do 
with  him."  That  is  with  the  man  who  takes  a  farm  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted  **  Treat  him  as  you  would  a  mad  dog."  That 
is  when  he  appears  in  the  villi^e,  every  person  should  halloo  him  as  he 
goes  along.  The  mad  dog  might  even  be  assisted  to  drown  himself.  *^  If 
he  goes  into  a  chapel  let  him  go  into  a  comer  for  himself."  That  is,  show 
your  hatred  towards  him  even  in  the  house  of  God.  "  I  take  great  plea- 
sure in  speaking  of  land  robbers. "  In  other  words  this  means,  that  owners 
of  land  have  their  property  by  fraud  and  robbery.  "  But  I  tell  you 
the  land  grabber  is  tie  worst  we  have  to  deal  with."  Then  he  says,  "  I 
will  ask  you  to  pay  no  rent  to  the  landlord  until  he  gives  the  land  to 
you  at  a  fair  valuation.  The  time  is  approaching  when  all  Ireland  will 
be  established  as  members  of  the  Land  League.  Then  there  will  be  one 
solid  strike  against  paying  any  rent  at  alL"  There  now  is  honesty  pro- 
claimed at  last  ''  I  came  here  to  proclaim  before  €k)d  on  high  that  this 
land  is  ours,  and  that  if  we  cannot  get  it  peaceably,  we  will  fight  for 
it  at  our  own  doors." 

Of  coarse  that  evoked  cheers  for  Gordon.     Now,  this  is  all  declared  by 
the  traversers  to  be  legal  and  constitutional  agitation — to  be  within  the 
limit  of  the  law.     I  should  like  to  know  what  well  ordered  or  civilized 
community  in  Christendom,  or  out  of  it,   could  submit  to  or  tolerate 
such  proceedings.     It  is  very  well  that  the  traversers  do  not  live  in  some 
other  country  where  they  would  have  been  made  short  work  of  long 
ago.     Now,  gentlemen,  we  have,  as  I  told  you,  reports  of  a  number  of 
meetings — ninety-four  or  ninety-five  in  all — held  between  May  and 
November,   the    time    when  the  Information  was  filed.     The    Land 
League  generally  sent  representatives  to  each  meeting.     You  may  take 
it,  too,  that  there  were  always  substantially  the  same  resolutions.     Some- 
times we  find  an  odd  resolution  or  two  extra,  but  the  burden  of  the  song 
and  teaching  of  the  Land  League  is  this — ^hold  fast  to  your  farms — 
don't  submit  to  eviction  if  you  can  help  it — we  will  fight  the  battle  for 
you  as  far  as  we  can,  and  if  the  worst  goes  to  the  worst  the  land  shall 
remain  on  the  landlord's  hands,  waste  and  profitless,  until  we  put  the 
tenant  back  again.    We  shall  encamp  him  close  to  the  spot,  and  watch 
to  see  that  no  one  dares  go  there ;  but,  meantime,  pay  no  rent  at  all. 
According  to  Mr.  Kilmartin  there  is  no  just  rent     On  looking  through 
the  speeches,  however,  I  find  a  definition  of  what  may  possibly  be  paid 
as  rent  frequently  given.     This  now  is  the  substance  of  them  all.     What 
may  be  paid  as  rent  is  the  excess  left  after  the  farmer  has  paid  the  work- 
ing expenses  of  his  &rm — after  he  has  supported  his  family  in  ease  and 
comfort,  and  after  he  has  laid  by  something  for  himself,  which  is  beauti- 
fully  indefinite — meaning  probably    after   he   has    put    in    bank  as 
much  as  he  thinks  he  may  hereafter  want,  then  out  of  the  residue 
rent  may  be  paid.     Well,  gentlemen,    it  is  really  childish  to  discuss 
the    question,     as    if    there    was    any    but    one    meaning    in    all 
this. — Calling    upon  the  farmers    of  Ireland    not  to  pay    their    full 
rent — the  rent  which  they  had  agreed  to  pay — calling  upon  them  to 
keep  a  tight  grip  of  their  land,  and  to  join  a  combination  to  despoil 
the  landlords  of  their  legal  rights — to  resist  the  law  in  every  shape  and 
form,  to  defeat  the  orders  of  courts  of  justice,  by  not  allowing  goods 
to  be  sold  by  the  Sheriff  in  obedience  to  the  writ  of  the  Courts — 
by  disregarding  the  process  of  eviction  when  a  maa  is  put  out^  because 
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lie  won't  pay  the  rent  wliich  he  agreed  to  pay  for  his  faim,  and  by 
using  all  the  social  tyranny  that  a  powerful  organization  can  bring  to 
bear — excominiinication,  indeed,  oflen  blossoming  into  outrage  on  any 
man  who  dares  to  disobey  any  of  the  rules  of  the  Land  League  code. 


SECOND  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  1880. 

Mr.  Giiodmanj  Master  of  the  Crown  Office,  called  over  the  name?  of 
the  juron,  who  answered,  viz.: — Thomas  R.  Corcoran,  Wm.  Hopkins, 
Edward  Hurse,  Thomas  Dunne,  John  Bircurry,  James  Tyrrell,  Thomas 
Crosby,  Joseph  Mitchell,  Arthur  Webb,  Nicholas  Hopkins,  Patrick 
Macken,  Patrick  Biggins. 

The  AUomey'GenercU  resumed.  He  said — Gentlemen,  I  endeavoured 
festerday  to  explain  to  you  in  a  popular  form  the  nature  of  the  charges 
which  the  traversers  here  are  called  upon  to  meet.  I  also  endeavoured 
to  explain  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  nature  of  the  offence  with  which  they 
are  charged — ^namely,  a  series  of  conspiracies,  and  I  told  you  that  a  con- 
spiracy— there  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it — is  simply  an  association 
for  mischief — a  combination  of  persons,  two  or  more,  to  effect  some  hurt- 
ful object — some  injury  to  others.  That,  in  point  of  law,  is  a  crime.  It 
is  a  crime  even  though  mischief  has  not  been  effected.  The  mere  agree- 
ment to  do  the  mischief  evidenced  by  some  outward  act  is  sufficient. 
Again,  gentlemen,  any  association,  whether  for  business  or  for  crime, 
involves  in  it  this  essential  quality — that  each  shall  be  answerable  for 
what  his  partners  do  towards  furthering  their  common  work.  The  very 
object  of  association  is  that  each  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  agency  of 
all  his  fellows.  Whether  it  be  a  commercial  firm  or  whether  it  be  a 
conspiracy  to  do  mischief  to  others,  the  very  basis  of  and  motive  for 
their  thus  joining  together  is  that  all  may  have  the  benefit  of  each  and 
every  of  the  efforts  that  each  may  separately  make  in  furtherance  of  the 
ccmmion  object.  Therefore,  just  as  in  a  commercial  partnership,  every 
partner  is  an  agent  of  all  the  others  for  the  furtherance  of  the  common 
bosiness,  so  in  this  partnership  in  crime  every  man  in  attempting  to 
farther  the  common  mischievous  design  is  the  agent  of  all  the  others. 

Gentlemen,  I  gave  you  a  rapid  sketch  yesterday  of  the  progress  of  this 
confederacy  or  conspiracy  from  the  time  it  was  founded  by  Michael  Davitt, 
at  Irishtown,  in  April  79,  down  to  the  month  of  November  last,  when 
this  information  was  filed.  I  told  you  that  there  were  a  number  of  meet- 
ings held  every  month — about  an  average  of  ten  in  the  earlier  months 
of  the  present  year  previous  to  October,  when  there  was  a  sud- 
den expansion  to  thirty.     Sunday   was    the   day   which   was  chiefly 

chosen  for  the  preaching  of  this  new  gospel — as  Mr.  Davitt  calls'it not 

gentlemen,  the  gospel  of  peace  and  good-will,  but,  as  I  venture  to  antici- 
pate it  will  be  found,  in  your  opinion,  a  gospel  of  strife,  contention, 
communism  and  confusion.  Now,  the  Land  League  in  its  present  form 
was,  as  I  told  you,  started  in  Dublin  on  the  21st  October,  the  Association 
taking  rooms  in  62,  Middle  Abbey-street.  For  that  purpose,  I  believe 
one  of  the  body  became  nominally,  if  not  actually,  the  tenant  of  the  house 
— a  Mr.  Gordon,  not  the  gentleman  here  charged  with  conspiracy,  but 
another  Mr.  Gordon,who  is  a  member  of  the  body,  it  appears,  took  the 
hoose.  Very  soon  after  that^  in  the  same  month  of  October,  certain 
memberB  of  tiie  Land  League,  some  of  whom  are  present — Mr.  Brennan 
at  all  events  was  one  of  them — came  and  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  the  Association  actually  took  possession  of  the  two  rooms 

which  they  have  since  occupied.     It  was  part  of  the  arrangement a 

perfectly  harmless  thing — ^that  their  local  habitation  should  be  indi- 
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cated  by  the  usual  apparatus,  of  namcB  on  windows  and  names  on 
doors ;  and  accordingly  the  words  "  OflSce  of  the  Land  League,"  or 
*'  Irish  National  Land  League,"  were  put  up  in  more  than  one  conspicuous 
place.*  I  told  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year 
they  published,  through  their  printers,  Messrs.  Alley  and  O'Beilly,  or 
Alley  and  Co.,  a  set  of  rules  for  ike  formation  of  branch  leagues,  be«iuse 
the  object  of  the  Association  was  not  altogether,  or  indeed  chiefly,  to 
gather  together,  and  consult,  and  act  in  Dublin.  The  Land  League  here 
was  merely  the  central  directing  body,  which  was  to  direct,  promote, 
and  advise  the  various  local  land  leagues,  or  afliliated  bodies,  which  it 
was  their  business  and  object  to  create  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
They  boast  now,  and  I  am  sure  the  boast  is  well  founded,  that  they  have 
created,  in  furtherance  of  their,  what  I  take  leave  to  call,  miscluevous 
purpose,  a  very  great  number  of  afliliated  branches.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  don't  amount  to  many  hundreds,  according  to  their  owu 
statement.  I  dare  say  they  do — all  these  local  leagues,  being  affiliated 
to  the  main  body  in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  common* 
object  with  which  the  traversers  are  here  charged. 

Gentlemen,  about  the  same  time,  in  the  present  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  vouching  the  members  of  the  different  local  bodies — a  form  of  card 
was  devised,  as  seems  to  be  the  orthodox  thing  in  movements  of  this  kind, 
for  it  was  used  nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  O'Conneirs  case — and  very 
serviceable  it  has  been  made,  as  you  will  find  in  the  progress  of  the  case. 
Well,  here  I  have  the  card  in  my  hand,  not  at  all  badly  designed.  It 
bears  on  its  front  the  modern  national  colour,  though,  I  believe,  that  is 
not  the  old  one.  At  the  top  are  the  words  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish,"  and 
alongside  of  that  '*  Down  with  Landlordism."  Then  there  is  a  blank 
left  to  fill  in  the  name  of  the  branch ;  the  word  "  branch  "  being  printed. 
Then  we  have  emblematic  pictures  luider  the  title  or  motto — "  Union 
is  strength,"  pointing  to  the  value  of  confederation  or  association,  or, 
as  the  law  calls  it,  conspiracy — the  picture  representing  a  strong  bodied 
man,  endeavouring  ineffectually  to  break — ^although  he  succeeds  in  bend- 
ing, a  great  number  of  pieces  of  wood  bound  together.  Then  runs  in 
large  letters,  as  a  heading,  '<  The  Irish  National  Land  League,"  whilst  a 
blank  is  left  for  the  name  of  the  intended  member — and  then  is  printed 

"was  admitted  a    member  this day  of 188—,"  the  card 

being  issued  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  year.  Below  we  have, 
corresponding  with  the  mottoes  at  the  top, "  The  land  for  the  people" — 
not,  you  will  observe,  for  the  tenant  farmers,  but  for  the  whole  people. 
We  should  all,  according  to  this,  have  a  scramble  for  the  land,  because, 
I  suppose,  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  other  people  who  belong 
to  the  Irish  nation  besides  those  who  just  now  happen  to  occupy  farms 
in  Ireland.  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  as  the  first  piece  of  work  by  this 
confederacy,  we  have  the  well-known  proverb,  or  short  sermon  preached 
as  the  essence  of  the  new  gospel,  in  Mayo,  in  79,  by  Mr.  Pamell,  adopt- 
ing the  principles  of  the  leader  to  whom  he  refers  all  the  credit  of  this 
conspiracy — "  Keep  a  firm  grip  upon  your  homesteads."  Now,  gentle- 
men, there  are  some  of  the  principles  embodied  in  those  mottoes  which 
may  perhaps  be  open  to  question.  I  don't  think  it  is  absolutely  inno- 
cent to  pr^u;h  to  the  people  that  under  no  circumstances  are  they  to  let 
go  a  grip  upon  their  holdings.  They  have  got  those  holdings  as  in  any 
other  contract  of  hiring,  for  a  consideration ;  and,  if  they  are  tokeepa  firm 
grip  upon  their  holdings,  under  the  precepts  of  this  new  gospel,  without 
paying  the  consideration  that  they  undertook  to  pay  for  them,  I  think  that 
that  is,  at  all  events,  of  veiy  doubtful  morality ;  as  it  certainly  is  of  more 
than  doubtful  legality.  However,  when  you  turn  to  the  back  of  the 
card,  you  find  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  League — "  The  Irish 
National  Land  League  was  formed  for  the  following  purposes : — ^First, 
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to  put  an  end  t3  rack-renting^  cvictiooy  and  landlord  oppression."  Well, 
gentlemen,  in  one  view  of  the  case,  that  may  be  an  innocent  object.     It 
is  desirable  that  an  end  should  be  pnt  to  exorbitant  rents,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable there  should  be  some  mode  of  ascertaining  and  settling  what  is 
to  be  r^rded  as  the -fair  rent  for  a  farm.     It  is  desirable  also  that  an 
end  should  be  put  to  landlord  oppression — assuming  there  are,  and  we 
must  all  admit  that  there  must  be,  cases  of  hardship — of  harsh  eviction, 
and  haish  enforcement  of  the  law,  as  maj  arise  in  all  relations  of  life, 
such  I  am  afraid,  not  being  confined  altogether  to  the  cases  of  landloi  d 
and  tenant.     Any  unjust  man,  who  makes  the  letter  of  the  law  the  buhin 
and  standard  of  his  conduct,  will  often  do  great  injustice.     We  all  know 
the  motto  or  saying  which  we  learned  in  our  school  days — Summa  lex 
summa  in/urict.     And  thus,  under  corer  of  the  law,  which  cannot  regu- 
late an  the  minute  relations  of  life,  a  man  may  act  harshly  and  unjustly, 
llus  a  merchant,  or  person  in  any  walk  of  life  may  do,  as  well  as  a 
country  gentleman.     Though  he  may  not  transgress  the  law,   he  may 
use  his  legal  rights  so  as  to  make  them  a  cause  of  great  injustice  to  those 
with  whom  he  deals.     But  such  conduct,  gentlemen,  which  the  law 
is  iK>werless  to  prevent,  must  be  left  to  be  restrained  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion.     However,  there  is  another  view  in  which  this  avowed 
object  of  the  Land  League  is  open  to  question.     How  is  it  that  an  end 
is  to  be  put  to  rack-renting  1  Wo  find  that  when  we  come  to  the  means — 
Uiey  are  not  fully  disclosed  here — but  when  we  come  to  see  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  these  objects  are  to  be  effected   by  this  Association, 
then,  indeed,  we  see  what  they  mean  by  putting  an  end  to  rack-renting — 
ve  find  they  mean  iUegal  interference  with  the  tenants  throughout  Ire- 
land by  persuading  or  frightening  them  from  observing  their  contracts  and 
paying  the  rents  which  they  had  undertaken  to  pay — ^whether  those  rents 
i)e  high  or  low,  just  or  unjust.     So,  again,  gentlemen,  though  it  may  be 
desirable  to  put  an  end  to  eviction,  the  question  is  how  we  are  to  do  it.     I 
suppose  it  would  be  admitted  that  shooting  the  landlords  would  not  be 
the  proper  way  to  do  it.     Well,  it  is  equally  illegal  and  unjust,  though  it 
may  not  be  so  violent,  if  eviction  is  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  such  a  system 
of  terrorism  over  the  landlords  who  are  entitled  to  evict,  as  to  jirevent 
them  exercising  and  enforcing  thoir  legal  rights.     The  next  object  of  tlie 
league,  as  stated  on  their  card,  is  a  perfectly  harmless  one,  if  properly 
and  lawfully,  and  honestly  can*ied  out,  namely — "To  efiect  such  a 
radical  chaxige  in  the  land  system  of  Ireland  as  will  put  it  into  the 
iwwer  of  every  tenant  farmer  to  become  the  owner  on  fair  terms  of  the 
Idud  he  tills."      Now,  gentlemen,  I  don't  suppose  there  is  anybody 
either  here  or  in  England  who  would  be  disjiosed  to  quarrel  with  that, 
if  they  were  only  allowed  to  insist  that  the  terms  on  which  it  is  to  be 
carried  out  must  be,  as  the  card  here  says — "  on  fair  terms."     All  states- 
men and  politicians  are  agreed  that  a  change  in  the  land  laws,  which 
would  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  thrifty  tenant,  when  the  oj  .[K)i'tunity 
arises,  to  buy  his  farm,  would  be  a  beneficial  change,  but  it  must  Ik; 
upon  fair  terms — ^fair  to  the  owner  of  the  land  who  wants  to  sell,  as 
well  as  to  the  tenant  who  wants  to  buy.     It  must  not  be  fairness  all  on 
one  side,  which  seems  to  be  the  Land  League  view  of  fairness  and  justice*. 
It  must  be  on  the  principle  that  what  is  sold  shall  be  capable  of  being 
sold  and  purchased  at  its  fair  price,  and  that  no  mischievous  combination 
should  be  brought  into  play  for  the  purpose  of  delil)erately  producing  an 
^mnatural  depression  in  the  price  of  the  land,  so  that  it  may  be  got  for 
half  its  value. 

But  how  are  the  objects  thus  proposed  by  the  Land  League,  as 
appearing  in  this  document,  meant  to  be  effected  1  The  first 
means  proposed  for  attaining  their  objects  are  stated  as  follows: — 
1st,  ^* Oz^^mizatioii    amongst    the   people    and   tenant   farmers" — 
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there    you    see  the    people  and    the    tenant    farmers  are   not   con- 
sidered  as    quite    synonymous — "  for    the    purpose     of    self-defence" 
— quite  right- — "and  of  inculcating  the  absolute  necessity  of  refusing  to 
take  any  farm  from  which  another  may  be  evicted,  or  from  purchasing 
any  cattle  or  goods  which  may  be  seized  for  pajrment  of  impossible  rent." 
The  authors  of  this  document  were,  in  their  generation,  wise,  fuid  they 
thought  to  save  themselves,  I  suppose,  from  the  consequence  of  any  ques- 
tionable precept  or  suggestion  of  this  kind,  by  saying  that  their  powers 
were  to  be  brought  into  play  only  in  cases  of  eviction  for  *'  impossible" 
rent.    What  an  impossible  rent  is,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say.     How  that 
form  of  expression  has  come  to  be  translated  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  as  must  have  been  anticipated  by  those  who  selected  it,  we  shall  see 
in  the  sequel.      I  take  leave  to  say  that  an  association  or  organization, 
combination,  or  conspiracy  among  the  people  and  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ire- 
land, for  inculcating  the  absolute  necessity — no  qualification — no  exception 
— the  absolute  necessity  of  their  not  taking  any  farm  from  which  a  man 
has  been  evicted,  is  illegal.    It  is  the  very  thing  against  which  a  statute, 
piissed  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  was  levelled.     The  object  admittedly  is 
to  prevent  the  owners  of  land  setting  their  land  to  the  best  advantage — 
that  is  the  avowed  object,  and  indeed  without  that  object  the  thing 
would  be  purposeless  and  useless.     Gentlemen,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  — there  is  nothing 
new,  you  see,  under  the  sun — there  have  been  illegal  associations  before, 
and  I  suppose  there  will  be  again — it  was  enacted  that  all  covenants,  con- 
tracts, or  agreements  made  amongst  any  tenants  intended  to  hinder  or 
obstruct  their  landlords  from  setting  their  lands  to  the  best  advantage, 
should  be  illegal,  and  should  be  void  ;  and  the  statute  further  provides, 
by  the  second  section,  that  any  person  offending,  by  entering  into  such 
combinations  and  agreements,  should  be  subject  to  certain  pains  and 
penalties — imprisonment  included.      The  statute,  my  lords,  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  the  29th  Geo.  IT.,  cap.  12.   But,  I  take  leave  to  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court — ^from  whom  you  will  take 
the  law  on  this,  as  on  every  other  part  of  the  case — that  any  combination 
of  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  injury  or  mischief  to  others,  is  in 
itself  illegal  by  the  ancient  common  law  of  the  land.      It  is,  gentle- 
men, perfectly  innocent  for  me  not   to  buy  in   a   particular   shop, 
and  for  each  of  you  not  to  go  to  a  particular  shop,  but  it  is,  gentlemen, 
decidedly  illegal  for  you  and  me  to  agree-— and,  of  course,  it  is  the  more 
mischievous  the  wider  the  combination  extends — ^that  none  of  us  will  go  to 
a  particular  shop  to  deal  if  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  shop- 
keeper or  merchant.     Well,  gentlemen,  the  means  proposed  to  effect 
these  objects  of  putting  an  end  to  rackrenting  and  eviction  are  declared 
to  be  in  the  first  place  organization  amongst  the  people  and  tenant 
farmers  not  only  not  to  take  a  farm  from  which  any  one  has  been 
evicted  from  any  cause,  good  or  bad,  just  or  unjust ;  but  also,  not  even  to 
bid  for  much  less  buy  goods  exposed  by  the  sheriff  for  sale  under  the  writ 
directed  to  him  from  this  Court,  if  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  realising 
money  by  sale  of  cattle  or  other  goods  for  payment  of  rent.     No.  2,  as 
to    the    means,  is  "  the  cultivation  of   public  opinion,  by  persistent 
exposure  in  the  Press  and  by  public  meetings,  of  the  monstrous  injustice 
of  the  present  system,  and  its  ruinous  results."     And  the  third  is  "  a 
resolute  demand  forthereduction  ofthe  excessive  rents  which  have  brought 
the  Irish  people  to  a  state  of  starvation."    Well,  gentlemen,  shortly  to  re- 
l^eat  the  methods  of  action  here  proposed  by  the  League,  the  first  is  organi- 
zation— that  is,  combination  or  association ;  the  second,  cultivation  of 
public  opinion  by  articles  in  the  newspapers,  and  by  a  series  of  public 
meetings — ^and  that  to  be  done  persistently;  and,  thirdly,  a  resolute 
demand  for  a  reduction  of  excessive  rents — that  is,  anything  the  tenant 
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conaidera  inoonTenient  for  him  to  pay — a  resolute  demand 
to  have  such  rent  reduced.  The  fourth  is  a  ''  temperate,  but  firm  resist- 
ance to  oppression  and  injustice."  Now  this  language  has  been  carefully 
chosen,  and  I  dare  say  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  skill  has  been  spent 
in  the  careful  selection  of  the  words,  with  a  view  of  making  the  docu- 
meot  say  one  thing  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  another  thing  when  it  is 
read  and  enforced  among  the  people.  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  resolute 
demand  that  the  landlords  shall  reduce  their  rents?  lean  understand 
a  persistent  suit  by  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  that  he  won't  drive  him  to 
nun,  or  that  he  will  accept  less  than  his  strict  l^al  demand.  But  a  reso- 
lute demand  by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  for  a  remission  of  half  the  debt 
is  another  affidr  altogether.  Suppose  a  combination  amongst  the  debtors 
of  a  particular  firm  to  be  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  resolute 
demand  upon  the  creditor  or  merchant,  that  he  shall  forego  payment  of 
the  fall  measure  of  his  debt ;  such  a  resolute  demand  strikes  me  as 
something  very  different  from  the  ordinary  proposition,  that  an  arrang- 
ing debtor,  or  set  of  debtors,  may  seek  to  make  with  their  creditors.  A 
proposition  being  left  for  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  a  creditor  is  one 
thing,  a  resolute  demand  is  another.  Well,  '<  temperate  resistance  "  to 
any  form  of  oppression  is  perfectly  unobjectionable,  but  the  word 
*^  firm,"  which  is  added,  was  meant,  I  fear,  to  cover  a  series  of  proceed- 
ings of  which  you  will  have  evidence  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  and  which 
certainly  were  not  wanting  in  the  quality  of  firmness,  but,  I  take  leave  to 
say,  have  been  sadly  wanting  in  moderation  and  j  ustice.  Gentlemen,  such 
is  the  Land  League  card,  that  all  the  members  are  advised  and  requested 
to  put  into  the  bands  of  their  hats,  when  they  go  to  fair  or  market  (I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  suggested  that  they  should  also  wear  them  at 
diorch),  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  orcLjiary  business  in  life — the 
meaning  of  that  being  that  any  man  who  had  not  the  card  was  to  be 
isolated  by  his  fellows,  who  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  buy  or  sell,  or 
otherwise  have  intercourse  with  him — a  very  ingenious  plan,  no  doubt, 
for  reducing  society  to  its  original  chaos — for  reducing  us  to  that  reign 
of  communism  and  confusion  which  seems  to  be  the  dream  of  some,  if 
not  of  all  the  traversers  that  you  have  now  before  you. 

Well,  there  were,  of  course,  as  all  of  us  know,  many  meetings 
hdd  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  objects  of  the  Land  League ; 
they  were  generally  either  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  new  branch 
of  the  League,  or  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  in  their  defiant  attitude 
those  who  had  already  joined  the  body,  and  extending  its  sphere 
liy  inducing  others  to  join  them.  They  are  nearly  all,  in  fact,  local 
League  meetings.  The  central  body  in  Dublin  generally  deputed  some  one 
or  two  cS  its  members  who  could  be  conveniently  despatched  to  the 
ooontry  to  go  down  to  the  locality  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held, 
mostly  on  a  Sunday,  and  preach  this  ''new  gospel."  As  I  told  you 
jesterday,  whatever  extra  resolutions  may  have  been  proposed  at  these 
meetings,  there  was  alwajrs  one  against  paying  the  full  rent  the  tenants 
had  undertaken  to  pay.  The  new  gospel  teaches  that  the  best  measure 
<^  what  a  man  ought  to  do  in  the  way  of  meeting  his  honest  engagements, 
is  just  to  think  what  is  convenient  for  him,  and  if  he  finds  it  inconvenient 
to  pay,  this  most  excellent  and  convenient  doctrine  preaches  that  the  thing 
he  must  do  is  not  to  pay  at  all,  or,  at  least,  to  measure  the  amount  of  his 
payment  by  what  he  may  calculate  will  be  the  net  excess  of  his  means 
«fter  he  has  paid  everybody  else,  himself  included,  for  his  labour,  and 
1^  by  something  for  a  rainy  day.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  precept, 
though  inculcated  by  these  practised  speakers  of  the  League,  chosen,  no 
doubt  for  their  oratorical  powers,  was  often  greeted  with  laughter.  It  was 
really  too  much  for  the  Bense  of  humour  our  people  possess  to  be  told  that 
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the  measure  of  a  fair  rent  was  just  wliat  they  might  find  it  convenient  to 
pay.  After  paying  everybody,  and  putting  by  something  for  themselves, 
the  rest  was  to  be  paid  as  rent ;  and  if  the  landlord  did  not  chose  to  take 
that  and  give  a  clear  receipt,  the  precept  was  "  put  it  in  your  pocket 
and  keep  it;  you  will  want  it  if  the  landlord  goes  to  turn  you 
out."  The  next  resolution,  which  was  said  to  be  the  key  of  the  position, 
was  that  nobody  should  take  any  farm  from  which  another  was  evicted — 
this  to  be  enforced,  first,  by  combination  amongst  the  people  in  the 
locality  not  to  take  it  themselves,  and  secondly,  by  a  similar  combination 
to  make  any  man's  life  not  worth  having  if  he  dared  to  take  it.  The  man 
who  took  it,  the  "  land-grabber"  as  he  was  termed,  was  denounced  as  a 
traitor,  as  a  pitblic  enemy,  and  as  the  worst  possible  criminal.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that,  when  a  person  who  exercised  his  own  free  will 
in  this  free  country,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  ventured  to  take  a  farm  which 
the  Land  League  sitting  in  Abbey-street,  or  the  local  branch  thought  he 
ought  not  to  take,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  public  opinion  of  the 
district,  being  instructed  by  these  meetings  that  the  man  so  acting  was 
the  worst  possible  criminal,  the  misgidded  people  should  forthwith  pro- 
ceed to  execute  justice  on  iJae  criminal.  It  is  but  one  short  step,  and  the 
natural  outcome  of  that  Land  League  teaching.  All  this  was  to  be  effected 
by  organization,  by  strict  organization,  and  a  network  of  subordinate  con- 
spiracies ^fead  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland.  Well,  gentlemen, 
for  the  work  of  the  conspiracy,  the  inventors  of  this  new  gospel,  this  new 
dispensation,  fo\md  it  desirable,  as  I  have  told  you,  to  have  a  special  officer, 
styled  the  organizer,  and  the  organizer,  as  he  tells  you  himself,  is  Michael 
Boyton,  one  of  the  traversers,  who  has  spent  his  time  for  the  last  year  going 
about  this  country  doing  what  he  was  appointed  to  do,  and  doing  it  with 
all  his  ability,  and  power,  and  energy — forming,  promoting,  and  establish- 
ing local  branches  of  the  Land  League  in  communication  with  the  central 
body  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  new  doctrine  of  paying  no  rent 
but  what  you  like,  and  resisting  eviction  even  to  the  bayonet  s  point.  If 
you  are  put  out  of  the  land,  let  it  be  a  "  model  farm"  that  no  living  thing 
can  go  on !  You  will  interpret  that  according  to  your  several  lights  and 
dispositions,  and  the  result  will  be  that  by  these  means  the  price  of  land 
in  Ireland  will  be  brought  down  to  a  very  low  figure ;  the  landlords  will 
find  the  country  too  hot  to  live  in,  and  their  rents  being  reduced,  they 
will  be  anxious  to  sell  cheap,  and  the  land  will  become  yours  on  very 
easy  terms  ;  the  present  ownei's  of  the  land  will  disappear,  and  the  land 
of  Ireland  will  pass  into  the  hands,  not  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  of  the 
happy  500,000  present  owners  of  farms  who  will  wake  up  some  morning 
and  find  themselves  the  owners  of  the  land  and  in  the  position  of  being 
landlords  themselves.  In  fact,  according  to  this  doctrine  the  happy  con- 
summation will  be  that,  whereas  at  present  the  ownerehip  of  land  is  in  the 
liands  of  some  10,000  "  land  robbers"  and  "  land  thieves,"  we  shall  then 
have  600,000  land  robbers  and  land  thieves  in  place  of  10,000  ! 

But,  gentlemen^  to  proceed  with  my  history.  The  Land  League 
held  their  meetings  in  the  rooms,  62,  Middle  Abbey-street — at  all 
events  when  the  information  was  filed  that  is  where  they  were — 
but  I  am  told  they  have  left  that  and  taken  more  convenient  premises 
in  Sackville-street.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  travel  through  a  nimiber 
of  those  meetings,  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two  or 
three.  On  the  10th  August,  gentlemen,  there  was  an  ordinary  w^eekly 
meeting  of  the  League  held  in  their  office  in  Middle  Abbey-street. 
Mr.  Egan,  the  honorary  treasurer  of  the  body,  and  one  of  the  traversers, 
was  present.  Mr.  Brennan,  too,  was  present  that  day,  and  he  brought  an 
interesting  question  before  the  meeting.  It  was  this.  A  fund  it 
appears  had  been  reserved  by  the  Land  League  out  of  the  many  thou- 
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sands  with  which  they  have  been  enti*usted,  ample  funds  they  say 
themselves,  I  believe  very  ample, — a  question  was  started  by  Mr.  Brennon 
whether  tenants  who,  a^r  eviction,  and  thus  having  lost  the  legal  right 
to  their  farms,  were  replaced  as  mere  caretakers,  occupying  by  no  tenure 
at  all,  but  simply  as  servants  for  the  landlords,  whether  they  came 
within  the  class  of  evicted  tenants  who  were  entitled  to  share  in  the 
bene£t  of  the  eviction  fund  1  The  amount  of  the  eviction  fund  has  been 
variously  stated;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  not  less  at  any  time  than 
some  £10,000.  Mr.  Brennan  started  the  question  whether  the 
eaietokers  of  evicted  farms  were  entitled  to  any  share  of  this 
beneficent  fimd  1  Well,  gentlemen,  there  were  some  others  there  who 
did  not  feel  any  difficulty  at  all  about  the  matter ;  one  of  the  body,  IMr. 
Kettle,  objected  to  the  idea  of  letting  those  poor  people  who  had  really 
lost  their  &rms,  lost  every  legal  right  to  their  farms,  whose  tenure  was 
ejctinguiahed,  and  who  were  merely  occupying  as  servants  of  the  owners 
of  the  land — ^he  objected  to  the  idea  of  these  i)eople  having  any  benefit 
from  iMs  fund.  Mr.  Brennan  thought  they  might  come  within  the  spirit 
of  the  provision,  but  Mr.  Kettle  was  inexorable  !  Mr.  Kettle  thought 
caretakers  should  not  have  relief  from  this  fund,  for  if  they  did,  the  League 
would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  llie  object  of  this 
eviction  fund,  he  said,  was  tri  encamp — ^to  encamp  the  evicted  family  in 
«ght  of  their  former  land,  and  to  keep  them  there  so  as  to  prevent  people 
— to  influence  anyone  from  taking  the  lands,  aye,  or  eveii  setting  foot  on 
the  lands  from  which  they  had  been  evicted.  "  When  the  tenants  went 
back  as  caretakers  they  did  not  assume  an  attitude  of  strife  or  conten- 
tion, and  therefore  he  (Mr.  Kettle)  could  not  think  they  were  entitled  to 
any  consideration  of  the  kind."  So  this  new  gospel — ^new,  indeed  ! — 
preaches  and  inculcates  strife  and  contention ;  and  only  on  the  terms  of 
maintaining  an  attitude  of  strife  and  contention  are  evicted  tenants 
to  he  entitled  to  anything  out  of  this  eviction  fund;  whilst  the 
peo^ile  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  were  to  take  care 
that  no  man  or  living  thing  should  go  on  such  a  farm.  These  are  the 
means  by  which  these  confederates  work  out  their  design  that  the 
l«id  80  evicted  shall  lie  absolutely  waste.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  matter 
vas  disposed  of ;  and  this  being  done,  Mr.  Egan,  the  treasurer,  who, 
though  a  very  active  officer,  and  I  am  sure  a  very  excellent  treasurer, 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  any  of  the  country  land  meetings 
—it  takes  him  all  his  time,  I  suppose,  to  attend  to  his  own  business  in 
town,  and  to  the  financial  business  of  the  Land  League,  i*eceive  the  money 
and  superintend  the  keeping  of  the  accounts,  and  the  making  of  invest- 
ments— however,  gentlemen,  on  that  lOtli  August  Mr.  Egan  proposed 
the  following  resolution  : — "  That  the  recent  action  of  the  English  House 
of  Lords  in  throwing  out  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  confirms 
OS  in  the  belief  that  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  land  question  rests  with  the 
Irish  people  themselves.  We,  therefore,  reiterate  our  call  to  the  coun- 
try to  press  forward  the  organisation  of  the  National  Land  League,  to 
refuse  to  pay  all  unjust  rents ;  to  take  no  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been 
evicted,  under  any  circumstances ;  to  buy  no  cattle,  crops,  or  other  pro- 
perty taken  for  rent,  and  to  form  a  general  industrial  union  (which  the 
law  calls  conspiracy)  against  landlord  monopolies."  Well,  gentlemen, 
as  Mr.  Egan  has  not  given  us  many  opportunities  of  hearing  or 
r^admg  him,  I  will  read  for  you  this  speech  of  his,  or  part  of  it.  He 
fitst  discusses  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill.  He  falls  foul  of 
an  English  member,  who  once  was  in  great  favour  with  Irish  con- 
stituencies, namely,  Sir  George  Bowyer,  and  also  another  gentleman, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time,  an  Irish 
Jncmber,  namely,  Mr.  O'Clery.     "  It  was  really  a  great  pity,"  said  Mr. 
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Egan,  "  that  Sir  George  Bowyer  and  Mr.  O'Cleiy  were  not  in  the  Hotise 
now — ^they  might  pass  for  the  three  Graces."  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Egan's 
calculating  powders ,  were  somewhat  at  fault  there.  Perhaps  the 
reporter  leavas  out  one  of  the  names,  for  although  Sir  Greorg©  Bowyer 
and  Mr»  O'Clery  are  veiy  important  personages,  they  do  not  make  three. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  regrets  that  they  should  pose  as  champions  of 
religion  and  morality.  They  had  some  qualms  of  conscience  about  the 
new  gospel  which  seemed  at  right  angles,  not  only  with  theology,  but 
honesty,  and  they  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  to  that  efiect  which 
was,  of  course,  an  unpardonable  offence.  **  He  (Mr.  Egan)  was  an 
exceedingly  bad  prophet  if  he  did  not  see  the  people  of  Dungarvaii 
calling  some  one  to  account  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The 
resolution  which  he  was  proposing  did  not  go  as  far  as  he  would 
wish.  The  resolutipn  was  to  press  forward  the  organization  of  the  Land 
League  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  the  refusal  to  pay  imjust  rents," — 
every  man  interpreting  just  and  unjust  as  he  found  most  convenient  for 
hiiDself. — "  Now  the  time  had  come  when  the  tenant  farmers  should 
enter  into  a  strike  against  all  rents,  pending  a  settlement  of  the  land 
question."  Well,  there  is  a  boldness  about  that  which  is  refreshing. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  League  elsewhere  took  the  same  view  that 
Mr.  Egan  took  on  the  10th  August,  and  got  resolutions  passed  that  no 
rent  ^oidd  be  paid  pending  a  settlement;  and  the  longer  the  settle- 
ment is  protracted  the  l)etter  for  the  tenants  and  the  better  for  tlie 
advocates  of  confusion.  **  That  was  the  only  way,"  Mr.  Egan  proceeds, 
*^  to  bring  landlordism  to  its  senses.  They  saw  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  how  strikes  were 
sustained  against  low  wages  and  long  hours."  Quite  so.  But  it  never 
occurred  to  those  industrious  people  who  formed  the  mass  of  artizans  in 
the  English  and  Scotch  towns  that  they  should  both  insist  on  not  going 
to  work  except  at  their  own  price  and  yet  still  keep  the  looms  or  other 
property  with  which  they  were  entrusted.  'No ;  it  was  reserved  for  the 
Land  League  to  invent  a  scheme  by  which  the  man  who  got  the  land 
on  condition  that  he  should  jmy  his  rent,  should  keep  the  land  and  not 
pay  for  it.  "  This  question,'*  Mr.  Egan  adds,  "  could  be  .  soon  settled. 
They  could  compel  the  landlords  to  collect  their  rents  at  the  point  of  tlio 
bayonet  (there  is  a  suggestion  of  jieace)  as  they  did  the  tithes  years  ago." 
He  is  in  error  there.  The  landlord?  <lid  not  collect  the  tithes  at  tlio 
time  he  refers  to.  "  And,  though  the  slaughter  of  Newtownbarry  migli  t 
be  repeated,  rents  must  in  tlio  event  go  down."  Mr.  Egan  there  refei-s 
to  an  imliappy  and  dreadful  incident  dnjing  the  tithe  war  of  1831, 
where,  in  the  illegal  resistance  to  the  payment  of  what  was  then  a  law- 
ful demand,  a  number  of  poor  people  lost  their  lives.  He  seems  to  hold 
that^  as  a  means  to  an  end,  it  is  better  people  should  lose  their  lives 
— better  have  a  Ncwtownbariy,  if  thus. you  get  rid  of  the  landlorils 
and  rents  together.  What  signifies  a  few  lives — Iri^h  live^ — if  the  end 
is  so  nearl  Well,  gentlemen,  he  goes  on  to  say: — "The  time  was 
passed  for  any  settlement  of  the  Land  Question  on  the  basis  of  fixity  of 
tenure,  free  saJo,  and  fair  renfcs."  That  was  the  doctrine  of  an  alto- 
gether earlier  time — that  was  the  proposition  which  was  presented  to 
the  Lish  people  even  by  Mr.  Pamell  himself  at  an  early  stage — fair 
rents  and  absolute  security  of  tenure.  But,  gentlemen,  as  time  wc«re  on, 
whether  it  was  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  possibility  of  that  being  ob- 
tained for  the  tenants,  I  don't  know,  but  as  time  wore  on  l^at  was 
abandoned,  and  the  proposition  is  made,  not  for  the  gradual  change  of 
tenancies  into  ownership,  but  for  one  fell  swoop  of  landlords  out  of  the 
country  ;  tenants  no  longer  to  pay  any  rent  at  all,  but  to  pay  for  some 
few  years  an  annual  instalment  of  i)urchusc-money  ;  aud^ach  instalment 
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hebg  IfifiB  than  the  pr^ent  rent  they  had  agreed  to  pay.     A  very  con- 
venient way,  no  doubt,  for  acquning  land.     Whatever  else  this  scheme 
oontazna,  it  has  this  advantage,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  perfectly  impi*ac- 
ticable,and  if  the  ultimate  object  is  that  which  the  traversers  themselves 
declare  it  to  be,  viz : — to  efiect  in  the  end  a  disintegration  bf  the  Em- 
pire— it  cannot  be  more  effectively  promoted  than  by  advancing  their 
demands  to  the  point  of  impractibility.     The  i-esult  must  be  discontent 
and  conftLSLon,  and  in  the  meantime  the  trade  of  agitation  goes  on  a])aco 
in  this  unhappy  country.     Well,  the  time  is  said  to  be  gone  by  for 
settling  the  land  question  on  the  basis  of  fixity  of  tenure,  fi'ee  sale,  and 
&ir  rents ;  that  hieing  the  basis  on  which  no  inconsiderable  body  of  the 
people  think  there  could  be  a  fair  and  advantag^uS  settlement^  includ- 
ing amongst  the  persona  who  hold  this  opinion  the  Bishop  of  Cloy  no 
and  his  clergy,  the  Archbifihop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  M*Cabe,  and  his  clergy, 
and  many  others  entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing — that  time  is  declared 
l>r  Mr.  Egan  to  be  gone  by.     Therefore  it  is  not  to  thlit  end  that  the 
Land  League  and  its  insfaatments  are* working  up  the  people  by  their 
meetings  and  articles  in  the  Press,    "  They  told  them,"  Mr.  Egan  winds 
np  by  saying,  '*  they  now  understood  the  land  was  their  own,  and  tliey 
v'ere  determined  to  have  it."     Yes.     Nothing  like  coming  to  the  point 
at  once — **  It  was  always  ours,  and  now  we  are  determined  to  have  it." 
Well,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Egan  having  finished  his  spoech^  he  is  followed  by 
Mr.  Sullivan,  the  traverser,  who  entirely  approves  of  these  excellent 
sentiments  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  i^an,  and  so  approving  he  publishes 
Mr.  Egan's  speech  in  the  Nation  accordingly. 

Well,  gentlemen,  another  meeting  of  the  body  was  held  on  the  21st 
September.  They  held  weekly  meetings,  but  I  do  not  want  to  weaiy 
you  by  going  through  them  all,  or  indeed  mol»  than  a  very  few  of 
them;  but  there  was  one  meeting  held  on  the  21st  September,  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  as  reported  in  the  Nation  of 
the  25th.  Mr.  Sexton,  one  of  the  present  traversers,  was  in  the 
t'hair,  and  amongst  others  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  were  Mr. 
Egan,  the  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Brennan,  ono  of  the  siKjretaries.  There 
were,  I  believe,  only  three  of  the  traversers  present.  Mr.  Brennan 
amumnced  that  he  had  just  received  the  following  telegram  from  a 
sympathiser  in  San  Francisco,  Greneral  W.  Eosencrantz.  I  do  not  know 
who  that  gentleman  is,  but  he  is  chairman,  I  suppose,  of  the  San  Francisco 
I^d  League :—"  Sept  11th,  1880.— The  liaud  League,  Dublin.  One 
hundred  thousand  people  welcome  Michael  Davitt.  Hold  tho  harvent. 
^'^o  surrender  to  landloixi  tyranny,"  Now  at  this  time,  in  September, 
we  had  been  blessed  with  an  abundant  harvest.  There  was  a  prospect 
of  t^e  country  enjoying  a  time  of  compai'ative  prosperity  such  as  wo 
enjoyed  some  years  ago,  and  with  peace  and  order  I  cannot  but  tbink 
we  might  have  been  in  a  fair  way  towards  a  hai)pier  condition  than  wo 
find  ourselves  in  just  now.  However,  General  Rosencrantz,  of  San 
Francisco,  thought  this  was  the  time,  when  there  was  a  good  harvest, 
that  his  admonition  was  needed  ;  there  might  be  some  failure  on  the 
I«art  of  the  Irish  Land  League ;  they  might  give  up  **  the  attitude  of 
strife  and  contention,"  and  return  to  the  ways  of  order  and  peace,  a 
fearful  consummation  which  could  not  be  tolerated  by  any  man — at  all 
events,  by  a  warrior  so  far  away.  Gentlemen  living  in  San  Francisco 
Baight  find  it  convenient  to  coimsel  disorder  in  Ireland  ;  but  1  very  much 
incline  to  think,  if  the  General  had  to  deal  with  people  who  created 
^^BOider  in  San  Francisco,  he  would  make  short  work  with  them. 
However,  there  is  tho  telegram  all  the  way  from  California  and  across 
the  Atlantic,  directing  the  Land  League — now  that  Heaven  has  blessed 
^  Umd  with  an  abundant  harvest ;  adjuring  the  people  to  keep  it  for 
t*»mselves.     "  This  year  the  Almighty  in  His  goodness  has  given  you 
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a  plenteous  harvest ;  now  is  the  time  to  keep  it  and  repudiate  your  en- 
gagements." A  new  gospel,  indeed,  somewhat  strange  to  old-fashioned 
people — ^aye,  strange  to  Irishmen  like  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
countless  others  who  think  religion  and  morality  ought  still  to  have  some 
hold  over  the  people  of  Ireland — "  a  land  of  faith  and  old  renown" — 
not  the  doctrine  that  was  proclaimed  forty  years  ago  by  the  great 
O'Connell — ^not  a  doctrine  that  ever  was  preached  or  even  avowed  in 
any  civilised  country  before.  Well,  gentlemen,  they  proceed  to  business. 
Having  read  this  telegram  from  General  Kosencrantz,  Mr.  Brennan 
calls  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  an  interesting  case.  He 
said  a  man  named  William  Burke,  who  had  been  evicted  near  Castlebar, 
had  been  in  prison  once,  and  his  wife  three  times,  for  retaking  posses- 
sion of  the  farm.  The  man  had  been  assisted  to  go  to  England  to  work 
in  the  harvest,  but  the  -wife  remained  behind^  and  this  heroic  lady,  who 
had  three  times  broken  the  law,  has,  by  reason  of  that  attitude  of  strife 
and  contention,  a  grant  of  XI 0  voted  to  her.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Brennan 
went  on  to  another  case.  He  said  JVIr.  Persse,  of  Roxborough,  had 
evicted  a  man  called  Fallon.  The  tenant  had  gone  into  the  workhouse, 
but  some  people  returning  from  Woodville  land  meeting,  very  naturally, 
had  smashed  open  the  house,  and  reinstated  the  tenant.  Of  course  they 
did!  What  could  any  man  expect  as  the  result  of  the  preaching  of 
this  new  gospel  whether  at  the  Woodville  land  meeting  or  elsewhere,  b\it 
that  tenants  would  immediately  proceed  to  give  practical  effect  to  tlio 
teaching  they  had  received.  Well,  for  this  excellent  conduct — breaking 
the  law,  forcibly  breaking  into  a  house  from  which  a  tenant  had  been 
evicted  by  law  for  non-fulfilment  of  his  obligations — for  this  excellent 
conduct  a  sum  of  money  is,  at  Mr.  Brennan's  instance,  voted  by  the 
society  to  Fallon.  Again,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hea,  also  a  member  of  the 
League,  had  written  to  say  that  a  man  named  James  Price,  an  evicted 
tenant,  had  been  sentenced  to  fourteen  days*  imprisonment  by  the 
Crossmolina  magistrates  for  retaking  possession  of  the  house  from  which 
he  was  evicted  in  June ;  **  he  was  once  prosperous  and  well  to  do,"  and 
so  forth,  and  he  gets  £5  as  his  reward,  and  to  encourage  others  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  Then  there  are  other  sums  voted,  more  particularly  to 
what  are  called  watchers — those  people  who  watch  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  farm  from  which  any  one  ha,s  been  evicted  to  see  that  no  one  takes 
it,  or  dares  to  go  on  it.  Mr.  Brennan  then  says  that  he  has  a  letter  from 
the  Ballina  League,  that  at  Carrow-weir,  the  property  of  John  Irwin,  a 
jxmm:  woman  with  three  children  was  turned  out,  but  they  burst  open 
the  door,  and  had  retaken  possession — £5  to  them — to  inculcate  obser- 
vance of  the  law  and  constitutional  and  legal  action. 

Well,  gentlemen,  one  more  meeting,  and  I  have  done  with  this 
part  of  the  case  so  far  as  the  Land  League  meetings  in  Dublin  are 
concerned.  There  was  a  similar  meeting  held  on  the  19th  October, 
reported  in  the  Nation  of  the  23rd.  Now,  there  were  several  of 
the  traversers  there  on  that  occasion.  Tliere  was  present  in  the 
chair  the  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Pamell, 
Mr.  Joseph  Biggar,  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton ;  Mr.  Boyton,  the  organizer, 
was  there,  Mr.  Brennan,  secretary,  Mr.  Egan,  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris,  all  the  way  from  Ballinasloe.  This  wais  an  im- 
portant meeting,  because  Mr.  Pamell,  who  had  been  released  from 
his  Parliamentary  duties  attended.  Mr.  M.  0*Sullivan,  assistant 
secretary,  was  also  there.  Mr.  Egan,  the  treasurer,  announced  that 
the  amount  of  subscriptions  received  since  last  meeting  was  £44  and 
he  made  the  remark  that  it  came  entirely  from  the  different  branche.s 
of  the  League  throughout  the  country — "Mr.  Egan  handed  in  £25 
from  the  workingman's  fund  of  Birmingham  for  the  use  of  the  League. 
Mr.  Egan  said  he  had  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Davitt.     He 
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had  made  satisfiictoiy  progress  through  America,  and  he  expected  to  return 
to  this  country  on  the  31st  November ;  he  had  established  active  work- 
ing branches  of  the  Land  League  in  various  parts  of  America" — Ireland 
WM  quite  too  inconsiderable  a  field  for  the  traversers'  operations 
— "fix)m  which  they  might  expect  sustained  assistance  for  this  move- 
inent."  Indeed  we  have  been  told  openly,  and  told  by  Mr.  Parnell 
hinwelf,  that  they  might  expect  any  amount  of  money  from  that 
fruitful  tillage  ground — ^America — "  if  they  only  maintained  a  maiily 
attitude,"  that  is  an  attitude  of  strife  and  contention,  and  demand 
as  their  own  what  up  to  this  other  people — ^namely,  the  present 
owners,  as  well  as  the  law — have  considered  was  theirs  j  but 
which  vith  this  teaching  of  strife  and  contention  the  tenants  have 
heen  led  by  these  fiedse  teachers  to  imagine  belongs  to  them.  ^'  The 
meeting  then  proceeded  to  business.  <£1 0  was  voted  to  a  man  at  Dunman- 
▼aj,  £10  to  some  tenants  of  Archdeacon  Bland."  Why  ?  The  tenants 
had  unlawfully  retaken  possession.^  ''  Grants  of  £5  to  £  1 5  were  made  in 
other  cases."  Mr.  Bnmnan  read 'a  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  Bennett,  of 
Balljcar,  county  Clare,  submitting  to  the  Central  Body,  as  the  natural 
adrisersofthe  local  branches,  a  knotty  question.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  that  whether  they  should  only  pay  the  amount  of  Grilfith's  valuation. 
^'Thej  had  held  a  meeting  at  Ennis  on  the  Thursday  before,  and  Mr. 
Bennett  had  proposed  a  resolution  that  the  tenants — the  tenants  of  the 
<»unty  Glar& — should  pay  rent  only  at  GriflSith's  valuation  of  their 
holdings.  At  the  request  of  the  chairman,  the  flev.  Mr.  Kenny,  and 
^>  Byan^  he  consented  to  adjourn  the  matter  until  Wednesday,  with 
the  Bugj^ion  that  the  League  in  Dublin  should  be  consulted  about  the 
"wtter."  Mr.  FameU  answers  the  question,  and  solves  the  difficulty. 
He  said  <<  he  thought  it  was  a  question  of  how  much  the  tenants  could 
afford  to  pay,"  not  what  they  were  bound  to  pay,  or  what  they  agreed  to 
P*y»  or  in  justice  and  honesty  they  ought  to  pay,  but  "  how  much  the 
^^lumtB  can  afford  to  pay,  should  be  left  to  the  local  branches  of  the  Leagi^e 
^  decide.  It  would  depend  so  much  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case." 
^^'^rtainly,  according  to  the  Land  League  doctrine  it  would  depend  upon 
the  means  which  each  tenant  had — ^how  much  he  wanted  to  maintain 
hinwelf  and  his  famOy  in  ease  and  comfort,  and,  of  course,  if  he  had  ten 
^^hildren  he  would  want  so  much  the  more  ;  but  whether  the  rent  was 
«ir  or  unfair,  or  whether  the  man  had  agreed,  when  he  was  perfectly 
"^  to  take  the  land  or  not,  to  pay  the  rent  is  left  out  of  consideration  as 
wholly  impertinent.  It  was  left  to  the  local  body  to  say  what  rent 
^y  could  afford  to  pay — "  that  would  give  the  local  branches 
*  good  field  for  work."  Mr.  Parnell  has  some  sense  of  humour, 
although  you  might  not  think  it,  and  no  doubt  it  did  strike  him  as 
affording  a  good  field  for  work  for  the  local  branches  who  could  just 
^''i^e  this  matter  amongst  themselves.  It  amounted  to  this,  when 
P^  in  plain  English  :  "  To  every  tenant  I  say  pay  what  you  like,  and  if 
70a  don't  like  paying,  why,  don't  pay,  and  tlie  I^d  League  will  main- 
^you  in  your  virtuous  attitude  of  strife  and  contention."  I  don't  know 
^nether  any  merchant,  or  any  other  person  than  a  landlord,  for  landlords 
^y  he  put  out  of  the  question  altogether — ^whether  a  man  who  has  any 
^*her  kmd  of  property  would  like  to  see  people  who  owe  him  money 
?*theTing  together  and  agreeing  in  tlieir  different  districts  and  decid- 
1^  what  they  should  pay  him — not  what  they  were  bound  to  pay, 
/^*  just  what  they  would  like  to  pay.  "  Whatever  decision  the 
J2?*  branches  came  to  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  rent  to  be 
r^**^,  he  thought  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Central  Land  League 
I  ^port  them.''  So  it  was  arranged  that  ii  the  Ennis  Land 
^"^  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tenants  should  pay  their  landlords 
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a  iieimy  or  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  or  nothing  at  all,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Central  Land  League,  as  the  authors  of  this  doctrine,  to  sup- 
port them.  Yef»,  it  would,  of  courae,  be  the  duty  of  the  promoters  of  these 
mischieT^us  schemes  to  support  the  poor  instruments  whom  they  had 
succeeded  in  deluding,  and  accordingly  that  responsibility  is  there  formally 
accepted.  Mr.  Kettle  adds  this  suggestion :  ''That  depends  greatly  on  the 
amount  of  organization  in  the  locality,  and  the  stuff  the  people  are 
made  of*"  This  one  observation  of  Mr.  Kettle,  that  much  depended 
on  the  extent  of  local  organization,  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  con- 
spiracy had  been  made  to  take  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  upon 
the  stuff  they  were  made  of — whether  they  were  men  of  sternt  resolve, 
and  determination,  who  would  scarcely  yield  eveit  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  or  whether  they  were  of  more  pliant  material,  who  would  be 
willing,  to  yield  A  little  to  escai:)e  the  terrors  of  the  law — showed  the 
nature  of  the.  Land  League  teachiiig.  That  Clare  case  being  disposed  of^ 
Mr.  Boyton  calls  attention  to  the'fac^  that  the  tenantry  of  Mr.  Adair, 
near  Mountmellick,  in  the  Queen's  county,  were  about  to  go  in  a  body  to 
the  rent  office  in  a  few  days  to  make  a  stand  against  their  rents.  At 
this  point  **  Mr.  Egan  observed  that  application  was  made  to  establish 
a  branch  of  the  Jjeague  at  Mountmellick  " — this  organization  that  was 
so  useful — "  go  in,  honourable  tenants,  and  determine  what  you  will  pay 
and  what  you  will  not  pay — ^institute  a  local  body  and  we  will  give  you 
aid  in  the  shape  of  advice  and  money,  as  well  as  other  assistance  from 
the  central  office  in  Abbey-street."  Mr.  Egan  having  said  there  was  an 
application  about  establishing  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  at  Mount- 
mellick ;  Mr.  Pamell  then  suggests,  I  think  very  natuiully,  that  the 
branch  should  be  established  there  before  Mr.  Adair's  rent  dav  came 
round.  Precisely  so.  It  depended  on  the  amount  of  organization  and  the 
quality  of  the  stuff  the  people  were  made  of,  whether  they  were  likely  to 
succeed  in  defrauding  their  landlord  of  his  money.  Mr.  Brennan  then 
reports,  **  That  at  a  land  meeting  held  at  Westport  on  the  preceding  Sun- 
day, a  man  who  had  taken  a  farm  from  which  another  tenant  had  been 
evicted,  came  forward  and  publicly  surrendered  it."  Better  probably, 
gentlemen,  for  him  to  do«o,  seeing  that  he  had  done  that  which  it  was  fre- 
quently stated  no  man  would  dare  to  do.  He  had  gone  upon  a  farm  where, 
to  use  the  expressive  language  of  Mr.  Dillon,  "  no  living  t^ng  can  go." 
Well,  gentlemen,  these  novel  doctrines,  this  new  gospel  of  strife 
and  contention,  has  been  maintained  for  several  mon^  by  the  tra- 
versers, and  as  their  immediate  professed  object — ^for  they  make  no 
concealment  of  their  real  ultimate  object — ^is  declared  to  be  a  change  of 
the  land  system,  one  would  naturally  suppose  •  that  the  traversers  had 
some  deep  personal  interest  in  the  land,  for  all  people  work  best  for 
that  with  which  their  own  interests  are  identified  ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  I  believe  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Pamell  himself,  who  is  a 
landlord,  I  don't  believe  one  of  them  has  anything  on  earth  to  say  to  land 
•or  ever  had.  For  example,  Mr,  Dillon — ^whose  father  I.  well  remember, 
as  a  kindly  high  spinted  gentleman,*  who  would  hardly,  I  think,  have 
resorted  to  this  sort  of  action — he  has  nothing  to  do  with  land,  but  I 
believe  is  or  was  a  medical  man  before  he  gave  up  practice ;  for,  I  pre- 
sume he  has  given  it  up.  Mr.  Biggar,  I  understand,  is,  and,  at  all  events, 
I  know  he  was  a  provision  merchant  in  Belfast.  He  has  no  land.  Mr. 
Sullivan  still  is,  as  Mr.  Dillon  introduced  him  to  the  people  at  one  of 
the  meetings — •*  Mr.  Sullivan  of  the  Nation  " — ^well  known  to  us  all.  Mr. 
Sexton  was  once,  I  believe,  before  he  changed  his  occupation  for  that  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  assistant  to  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Nation  newspaper.  Mr.  Egan,  I  am  informed,  has  a  store  in  Great 
Britain-street  where  he  sells  bread  and  flour.    Mr.  Brennan  was  onoe^ 
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I  believe,  secretary  or  clerk  to  some  company,  near  Glasnovin,  but  heliaa 
found '  it  moi'e  agi.'eeable,  and  I,  suppose  more,  profitable,  to  engage  in 
his  present  business  tis  secretaiy  of  the  Iruib.  National  Land  League.  Mr. 
O'SuUivan,  the  assistant  secretary^  I  an>  told  was  once  a  National  school- 
master. At  all  events,  he  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  land. 
The  organizer,  Mr.  Boyton,  I  believe  has  no  land,  and  his  father  is 
or  was  a  shopkeeper  in  the  town  of  liathangan.  Mr.  Sheridan  keeps  a 
public  house  in  Tubbercurry,  a  village  in  ^Liyo.  ]Mr.  Gordon  canies, 
or  lately  carried,  on  the  serviceable  Vmsiness  of  boot  and  shoemaker 
in  Claremorrifi.  Mr.  Hfirris  is  a  builder  and  road  contractor,  J  am 
told,  in  Ballinasloe.  Mr.  Walsh  was  once  a  commercial  traveller 
before  he  gave  it  up  to  become  traveller  for  the  Land  Leiigue,  and  Mr. 
Nally  Ls,  I  believe,  notliing ;  at  least  I  cannot  tind  that  he  ever  had 
any  useful  calling.  Don't  mLsundei-stand  me  in  desciibing  these  tiu- 
versera  by  tlieir  several  occupations,  such  as  they  were  or  are,  and  their 
r»:jspective  positions  in  lifa  I  mean  to  ca.st  no  reflection  on  them  so  far  as 
they  followed  their  honest  occupations,  whether  high  or  low.  But  what 
I  desire  to  notice  is  this,  that  these  regenerators  of  the  land  system  of  the 
kingdom  have  nothing  on  the  face  of  this  earth  to  do  with  land,  either  as 
owners  or  occupiers,  and  never  had.  And  this  suggests  to  one's  mind 
irresistibly  the  question  whether  tliey  really  want  anything  done  for  the 
reform  of  the  land  system,  or  whether  their  object  is  not,  as  they  sometimes 
indeed  boldly  avow  it  to  be,  the  breaking  up  of  the  Empire — ^an  end  often 
sought  before,  but  alwajrs  until  now  by  bolder  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  less 
discreditable  courses.  It  is  a  curious  circimistance  that  men  who  are  shoe 
makers  in  Claremorris,  or  builders  in  Ballinasloe,  or  public-house  keepei-s 
in  Tubbercurry,  and  others,  ai-e  found  wandering  over  the  face  of  Ireland, 
meddling  with  what  they  have  no  personal  interest  in.  What  can  be  the 
explanation  of  thisi  Why,  that  they  are  merely  paid  agents,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  they  find  it  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  to  go  on  these  excur- 
sions through  Irehrnd,  forming  branches  of  the  Land  League,  and  preach- 
ing as  well-paid  missionaries  thia  new  gospel.  We  are  told  over  and  over 
again  that  the  Land  League  has  ample  funds.  Well,  I  believe  they  have — 
heaps  of  money,  aad  we  are  told  that  Ijesides  what  they  actually  have  in 
hard  cash  or  in  safe  investments,  they  have  unlimited  credits  upon  their 
simple  friends  in  America,  Australia,  and  elsewhere — no  end  of  means  and 
nssources  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  League ;  including,  as  I  ventured 
to  teU  you  yesterday,  those,  ultimate  objects  which,  as  they  sometimes 
frankly  admit,  involve  sedition  and  treason,  though  it  be  worked  out  in  a 
safer  way — and  without  taking  the  field  as  their  predecessors  did  before. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  one  more  speech  of  Mr.  Egsm,  and  then,  I 
sliall  have  to  admit  that  his  eloquence  ceases.  He  had  the  im]X)rtant 
dc|)artment  of  finance  to  attend  to  in  Dublin,  and  he  did  not  tnivcl 
about  the  country — this  man  of  peace  and  good  will,  but  I  find  that  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Land  League  held  on  the  8th  June — going  back  a 
little — Mr.  Egan  was  present,  and  he  inculcated  this  doctrine  which,  as  I 
have  said,  you  will  find  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  various  forms 
of  speech.  He  said,  "  Their  object  to-day  then  should  be  to  create  such 
a  state  of  feeling  in  the  country  as  would  prevent  any  man  from  taking 
a  farm  from  which  another  had  been  evicted,  or  buying  anything  at  a 
Sheriff's  sale."  Now,  closely  following  that  meeting,  another  meeting 
was  held  on  the  13th  June  at  a  place  called  Killasser,  in  the  county 
Mayo.  The  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  a  man  who  would  commit 
such  a  horrible  crime  as  bid  for  cattle  at  a  Sherifi's  sale  or  take  a  farm 
from  which  anybody  had  been  evicted,  justly  or  unjustly,  was  there 
indicated  by  Mr.  Walsh,  who  told  tlie  people  they  should  scorn  such  a 
num  as  an  unclean  thing.     Mr.  Nally,  following  this  up,  at  a  meeting 
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held  on  the  same  day  at  Ballyglasa,  uses  what  I  cannot  but  think 
somewhat  blasphemous  language,  as  I  put  it  to  you  yesterday,  that  the 
man  who  would  venture  to  consult  his  own  interests,  and  buy  cattle  at 
a  Sherifi'b  sale,  or  take  a  farm  from  which  another  had  been  evicted, 
was  "  worpe  than  the  robber  that  pierced  the  heart  of  Christ."    Again, 
Mr.  Boyton,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  same  13th  June  at  Newtown,  in 
the  Queen's  County  after  declaiing  the  ultimate  object  of  the  League 
to  be  sejjaration  frod  Great  Britain,  adds — ''  Ireland  has  again  and  again 
shed  its  blood  in  abortive  attempts  to  rescue  itself  from  the  infamous 
touch   of  the  vilest   Government  that  ever  cursed  the  earth."     Veiy 
strong  language,  certainly,  and  yet  I  venture  to  think  that  under  "  the 
vilest  Government  that  ever  cursed  the  earth,"  we  have  a  great  deal 
more  liberty  for  each  individual  amongst  us  than  we  would  have  if  it 
were  replaced  by  an  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  as  may,  perhaps,  be 
dreamed  of  by  some  of  the  present  ti*aversere,  whose  idea  of  liberty  is, 
"  Don't  let  any  man  dare  to  do  what  we  don't  think  right" — the  very 
worst  form  of  tyranny  that  man  could  ever  meet  with.     The  tyranny  of 
one  man  is  nothing  to  the  tyranny  of  a  mob.     The  tyranny  of  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  got  rid  of,  but  from  this  form  of  tyrannical  government  by 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  majority  of  the  hour  there  is  no  ])ossible  escape. 
Mr.  Boyton,  however,  the  organiser  of  these  country  leagues,  says  to  the 
people   of    Newtown — "  There  have  been  evictions  in  Mayo,  Gal  way 
and  Tipperary,  and  the  caretakers  that    are  watching  these  evicted 
farms  and  inhabiting  these   homesteads,   ai*e  the  bats  and  the  owls, 
and  God  help  the  man  who  dares  go  near  one  of  them."     That  is  clear, 
intelligible  languaga     No  mistake  about  it.      That  is  moral  pressure 
enforced  by  fear  of  the  bullet — "  God  help  the  man  who  dares  go  near 
one  of  them."    Now,  gentlemen,  before  I  proceed  to  give  you  authentic 
and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  combination  of  the  traversers  for  the 
purposes  we  have  described  in  the  information,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as 
to  what  is  always  the  resource  and  device  of  defendants  in  a  case  of  this 
kind.    No  matter  how  mischievous  or  evil  the  speeches  of  members  of  the 
Association  may  be  anybody  who  interferes  with  them  is  immediately  de- 
nounced as  an  enemy  of  free  discussion.     No  matter  how  pernicious  this 
new  gospel  may  be,  no  matter  if  murder  were  preached  in  every  paiisb  in 
the  land,  we  should  still  hear  the  same  cry,  do  you  want  to  stop  free  discus- 
sion.   On  the  part  of  myself  and  those  with  whom  I  act  I  take  leave  to  say 
that  our  object  is  not  to  put  a  stop  to  free  discussion — it  is  not  to  restrict 
the  free  will  or  the  free  judgment  of  the  people  of  this  country — I  say 
that  our  object  is  rather  the  very  opposite.     It  is  to  deliver  this  country 
so  far  as  may  be  from  a  most  intolerable  tyranny  by  which  the  free 
action  of  every  individual  is  overwhelmed  by  a  widely  spread  conspiracy 
acting  like  an  octopus  through  its  various  leagues  and  branches  j  it  is  to 
secure  to  every  man,  as  far  as  we  can,  that  to  which  he  is  entitled 
— the  right  to  do   whatever  he  likes  and   say  whatever  he  thinks, 
provided  only  he  leaves  the  like  liberty  to  others.     It  is  to  protect  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  wealthy  or  comparatively  wealthy — it  is  to  protect  the 
property  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  property  of  the  rich,  and  secure  every 
man^  of  what  sort  or  condition  he  be  against  the  system  of  aggression  and 
coercion  which  is  taught  and  promoted  by  these  agitators,  so  that  each 
one  of  us  may  go  safely  about  our  business  by  day  and  sleep  securely  in 
our  houses  at  night.     We  desire  to  leave  to  everyone  perfect  freedom  of 
action — freedom  to  discuss  the  principles  of  communism  or  any  other  ism 
— they  may  talk  the  greatest  nonsense,  or  the  wildest  trash  that  ever 
entered  into  the  head  of  the  reddest  republican  on  the  face  of  the  earth — 
they  may  exercise  their  gifts  of  preaching,  they  may  do  all  this  as  much 
as  they  please,  provided  only  they  do  not  use  their  powers  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  tjrraTiniaing  over  people  who  do  not  agree  with  them.     It  is  lor 
the  purpose  of  asserting  free  discussion,  not  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
it  down,  and  for  the  purix)se  of  securing  to  every  man  the  right  which 
these  agitators  have  arrogated  to  themselves  exchisively — the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  action.     Is  the  object  of  this  agitation  the  pro- 
motion of  freedom  of  speech — is  it  for  the  puq^ose  of  promoting  free  dis- 
cussion on  the  Irish  land  question — so  that  measures  may  be  passed  for 
the  relief  of  the  tenant  farmer  from  the  haixlsliips  under  which  he  suffers  ? 
It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you  believe  it  is.     Has  any  petition  ever 
been  got  up  at  any  of  these  meetings  ?     Ko.     The  people  have  been 
told  over  and  over  again  that  they  are  not  to  look  to  Parliament — ^they 
are  to  look  to  themselves  and  to  themselves  alone.     I  told  you  I  would 
endeavour  to  prove  the  charges  against  these  gentlemen  out  of  their  own 
lips.    Well,  the  people  are  warned  by  Mr.  Dillon  at  Kildare  on  the  15  th 
August^  «  not  to  put  your  trust  either  in  the  English  House  of  Parlia- 
ment or  in  the  Eoyal  Commission,  of  which  your  chairman  spoke.''     The 
chairman,  I  suppose,  retained  some  old  notions  of  propriety.     He  called 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  fact  that  a  Commission  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  inquire  into  their  grievances  and  find 
out  the  means  of  redress.     But  so  far  from  wishing  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  these  who  desired  to  promote  the  amelioration  of  the  tenant 
farmers  by  constitutional  or  parliamentary  processes,  Mr.  Dillon  warns 
the  people  to  place  no  reliance  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  in  any 
constitutional  action.      This  was,  I  think,  almost,  the  first  time  he 
appeared  publicly  in  this  country  after  he  returned  from  America. 
Weil,  he  goes  on  to  say : — "  The  rights  of  the  people  are  to  be  won  by 
the  exertions  of  the  people  themselves" — not   Parliamentary  action, 
not  by  passing  resolutions  and   presenting  petitions  to   Parlmment  to 
influence  the  Legislation  by  which  alone  these  things  can  lawfully  be 
done.     "We,  your    representatives,  have  good  duties  to  perform  in 
Parliament,  and  we  cannot  do  those  duties  and  get  justice  for  Ireland 
unless  you  fight  it  out  yourselves."     He  then  proceeds  to  say  what  he 
can  do.     "  We  can  paralyse  the  hands  of  the  Government."     This  was 
constitutional  agitation !     Is  it  to  get  the  Government  to  pass  measure  ^i 
ameliorating  the  peasants'  lot  1     No.     "  We  can  paralyse  the  hands  of 
the  Government  and  can  prevent  them  passing  coercion  laws  that  would 
throw  you  into  prison  for  organising  yourselves."      Well  tho  common 
law  can  do  that,  if  necessary,  without  any  parliamentaiy  enactment. 
*'  We  can  tell  you,  the  people,  to   drill  yourselves," — that  is  not  the 
ordinary  way  of  getting  up  a  petition — "and  organise  yourselves.     We 
can  take  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  police  to  arrest  every  man  found  out 
after  eight  o'clock  at  night.     We,  in  Parliament,  can  see  that  Irishmen 
have  a  right  to  be  out  after  eight  o'clock,  or  all  night  if  they  like.     We  will 
see  that  they  have  a  right  to  march  to  meetings  and  obey  the  commands 
of  their  leaders,  if  they  choose  to  do  so.      We  shall  see  that  every  man 
has  a  rifle,"  and  so  forth  ;  but  as  to  the  amelioration  of  the  land  laws, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  don't  mind  that,  don't  trouble  yourselves  about 
that  at  all.     That  is  not  Parliamentary  work.    We  mean  to  do  it  for 
ourselves  here  in  Ireland.       When  we  have  got  you  all  with  rifles  in 
your  hands,  and  properly  organised,    wo  can  snap  our  fingers  at  the 
L^^lature.     We  don't  want   to  petition  them;   we  don't  ask  them 
for  anything ;  we  don't  want  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  any  Government. 
Gentlemen,  when  agitation  comes  to  that  point,  it  is  idle  for  anybody, 
counsel  or  other,  to  attempt  to  cry  out  that  a  prosecution  against  language 
such  as  this,  is  an  attempt  to  stifle  free  discussion.    I  am  afraid  that  those 
very  rifles  are  rather  relied  upon  to  stifle  free  discussion  when  once  they 
are  put  into,  the  bands  of  the  friends  of  the  traversers.  Well,  Mr«  Pamell, 
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spt^itig  iik:itoi{o}b>wiQ^g.iox)n.tb  on  tho  19bli  Septembci:»  at  JlnlUEhr-t^e 
iu»t}/.fi^f^-llfQ  .deiivei384  after, the  reoees  says — '*  It  dtypends,  therefore, 
en^ir^f    lipoii    youniQlyes,  and  not  upon  any  CommissionSy  or  any 
Gpvenuiiosixts.      When  you,  have  made  this  question  really  ripe  for 
settlement  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it'  be  settled.     It  is  very  nearly 
ripe  in  M&yo,  in  Galway,  in  Roscommon,  in  Sligo,  and  in  portions  of  the 
county  pork  " — ^that  is  to  say  those  portions  of  Ireland,  have  been  suffi- 
ciently organiaed>  the  net  work  of  conspiracy  has  been  sufficiently  formed, 
the  people  united  as  one  man,  as  Mr.  Nally  frequently  reminds  us,  they 
have  all  now  got  arms,  and  being  sufficiently  armed  and  organized,  and 
being  of  sufficiently  resolute  stuff,  they  will  settle  the  question  for  them- 
selves. Well  again,  Mr.  Brennan,  at  Bally  shannon,  on  the  20th  September, 
says — "  We  want  to  teach  the  people" — that  is, "  We  "  the  Land  League, 
want  to  teach  people.     There  is  no  mistake  about  their  utterances.      It 
is  only  just  to  say  of  them,  that  they  are  perfectly  candid.     They  play 
a  strong  game,  but  as  to  what  they  are  doing,  they  don't  leave  us  in 
any.  doubt..    I  don't  aak  you,  gentlemen,  to  believe  me,  but  you  will  at 
least  believe  the  traversers  themselves  as  to  their  purposes  and  designs. 
«  We  want  to  teach  the  people  that  their  own  cause  rests  in  their  own 
hands ;  that  they  are. not  to  leave  that  cause  to  any  leaders,  no  matter 
how  honest  or  able  those  leaders  may  be.     If  this  country  is  ever  to  bo 
redeemed  politically  or  socially,  it  will  be  by  the  might  of  mind,  and 
might  of  arm  of  Ireland's  manhood/' — ^not,  you  will  observe,  by  parlia- 
mentary or  other  discussion,  not  by  enlightening  public  opinion,  but  by 
force.     Then  again,  Mr.  Sexton,  on  the  2nd  October,  at  Kilkenny  cries, 
"  Believe  me  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land."    I  thought  it  was  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  as  well ;  and  so  does 
he  when  he  is  at  Westminster ;  but  in  Ireland,  he  treats  as  merely 
English.      '^  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  the   Parliament  of 
England,  imtil  the  tenants  of  Ireland,  prove  by  determined  and  united 
action,  that  they  are  able  and  resolved  to  settle  the  question  for  them- 
selve»"    There  would  be   little  to  do  in-  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  in 
the  matter  of  arranging  debtors,  if  the  debtors  could  all  meet,  seize  arms, 
and  cry  that  they  would  settle  the  matter  for  themselves.    The  principle, 
believe  me,  is  of  .very  general  application. '  Mr.  Billon,  .also  laid  down 
the  same  doctrine  •  on  the  10th  October,  when  he  addressed  his  consti- 
tuents at  Templemore.      He  told  the  Irish  people  that  the  hour  for 
argument  was  gone  by.     Well,  if  the  time  for  argument  has  gone  by,  tho 
time  for  constitutional  discussion  has  gone  by  and  the  interest  of  free 
speech  cannot  suffer  from  this  prosecution.     *^  We  tell  the  Irish  people," 
he  says,  "  that  the  time  for  argument  has  gone  by,  that  they  have  been 
arguing  for  the  past  eighty  years  with  the  Government,  and  they  have  got 
nothing  but  eviction  and  ruin  and  rack-rents.     We  tell  them  that  if  they 
wish  to  have  this  question  settled,  if  they  wish  to  have  their  own  homes 
their  own  property,  and  to  save  themselves  from  rack-rents  and  evictions, 
that  they  must  do  it,  not  in  London,  but  here  in  Tipperary  by  their  own 
exertions  and  by  combination,  and  the  means  which  we  lay  out  for  the 
Iridi  people  are,  oi*ganization,   the  most  carefcd  and  strict  organiza- 
tion of  each  district."      Every   bit  of    Ireland,  every  parish,   every 
townland  is  to  be  covered  with  the  strictest  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  the  ultimate  object  these  people  have  in  view.     In  the  same 
speech  he  says  again : — "  I  believe  if  you  act  upon  these  lines  and 
organize  yourselves  thoroughly,  and  never  mind  Parliament  at  all,  that 
you  will  bring  about  a  settlement  of  this  question  very  soon,  and  a 
settlement  very  favourable  to  the  people.     Do  you  reduce  the  rents  in 
Upperary.    Do  you  prevent  evictions  in  Tipperary,  and  let  the  Parlia- 
zoent  in  London  settle  the  land  question  whenaver  they  hare  time." 
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Now,  Mr.  Pamell  in  more  concise  language  at  liOngford  the  foUowing 
Sunday  (lith  October), says  the  Same  thing  in  substance: — ''The  nature 
of  theaettlem^it  of  the  land  question  depends  entirely  upon  yourselves^" 
It  doeB  not  depend  upon  the  L^^lature  ;  no  need  for  free  discussion ; 
the  tnne  for  argument  is  passed ;  the  time  -for  force  has  arrived.  Again,  in 
Tippeiary,  on  the  Slst  October,  Mr.  Dillcm  says,  *'*  The  people  have  peti- 
tkMied  Parliament  too  often ;  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not  petition  Parlia- 
ment again."  It  is  quite  clear  ihsct  we  are  not  interfering  with  the  light  to 
peddon,  and  ''  as  the  time  for  argument  has  gone  by,*'  we  are  not  inter- 
fering with  free  discussion.  "  No,"  Mr.  DUlon  adds,  "  the  people  of 
Ireland  wiU  settle  their  own  questions  upon  Irish  soil  in  Tijiperary^  and 
the  other  counties  of  Ireland."  That  is  we  will  override  the  law. 
We  will  have  no  argument,  but  we  will  maintain  ourselves  in  an  im- 
pregnable position  by  doing  what  we  like,  [raying  what  we  like,  and 
keeping  a  firm  grip  of  our  holdings,  whether  we  pay  the  rent  of  them 
or  not.  We  will  form  conspiracies,  calling  them  oi^ganizations,  in  every 
parish.  In  other  words,  we  will  do  what  the  law  from  the  earliest  days 
has  pronounced  to  be  mischievous  and  criminaL  In  entire  accordance  with 
these  views,  Mr.  Boy  ton,  the  head  organizer,  says  at  the  same  Tipperary 
meeting — »*^  It  is  here  in  Ireland  that  we.  will  fii-st  settle  the  land  question 
in  oar  own  way,  and  we  will  then,  please  Grod,  go  on  with  another 
Leagne  when  this  has  ceased  to  exist,  that  will  put  the  people  of  Ireland 
on  the  right  road  to  settle  another  and  a  greater  question."  Have  you 
any  doubt  what  that  means  1  The  farmer  is  only  a  catspaw  at  present, 
though  he  thinks,  poor  credulous  man,  that  he  is  the  object  of  all 
their  oare.  Former  conspirators  for  a  seditious  purpose  felt  the  difficulty 
that  existed  from  their  not  beiog  able  to  enlist  the  tenant  Eamiers  of 
Ireland  in  their  cause.  The  bait  is  now  carefully  prepared  for  them, 
and  they  are  induced  to  believe  that  all  this  Land  League  machinery, 
with  its  ample  funds,  all  this  outpouring  <^  eloquence,  all  this  mis- 
idonaiy  work  of  agents,  taken  from  their  ordinary  occupation  of  build- 
ing houses,  and  making  shoes,  to  preach  this  new  gospel  through 
Ireland  is  aU  for  them ;  that  it  is  all  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  Irish 
farmers.  But  there  is  this  difficulty,  that  as  the  prospect  of  the  Irish 
land  question  being  fieurly  settled  comes  in  view,  we  find  the  demands 
of  these  friends  of  the  Insh  tenant  farmers  vanishing  into  the  imprac- 
ticable. It  would  not  do  to  have  it  settled.  A  gradual  absorption  of 
ownership  by  making  the  land  free  to  be  bought  by  every  thrifty  farmer 
who  with  State  assistance  may  buy  his  holding  when^  the  opportunity 
offisn,  ohanges  into  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  all  owners.  Well, 
gentlemen,  in  the  last  speech  made  by  Mr.  Pamell  prior  to  this 
jirosecation,  his  speech  at  limerick,  on  the  1st  November,  he  tells  the 
]ieople  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Legislature  can  be  trusted  to  do 
what  is  wanted  ;  "  But,"  he  says,  ''  the  Legislature  will  do  this  for  you, 
it  will  ratify  the  settlement  you  achieve  for  yourselves.  It  will  not  reduce 
your  rents  foryou,  but  when  you  have  reduced  themyourselves" — by  dis- 
honesty and  unlawful  oombinatioti^<^'<  then  it  will  come  in,  and  by  Act  of 
Parliament  ratify  ^e  settlement,  and  render  th&continuance  of  this  agita- 
tion unneoessary."  "  You  have  the  power,"  he  says,  in  the  same  speech, 
**  to  settle  the  land  question  this  winter  in  Ireland,  and  when  you  have 
done  that,  and  not  tUl  then,  the  English  Parliament  will  do  it  for  you^" 
Well, if  they  can  do  it  for  themselves,  I  don'tseethat  they  want  any  ParHa- 
ment  to  do  it  for  them.  Plainly,  however,it  is  not  constitutional  agitation ; 
it  is  not  free  discussion  they  desire.  They  tell  us,  indeed,  it  is  not  even 
i^wediifying  they  want — ^they  say  there  is  no  use  in  going  to  meetings 
and  Bstening  to  speeches,  and  shouting  '^  hear,  hear,**  and  cheering  and 
gratniBgya&d  shoutuig  to  shoot  obnocdous. persons.    Nq;  it  is  strict 
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organization,  it  is  work,  that  is  wanted.     Coming  back  again  to  Mr. 
Dillon,  we  find  him  at  Thurles,  on  the  1 4th  .November,  advising  the 
people  to  "  keep  up  the  meetings,  to  continue  discussing  the  state  of  the 
country,  to  communicate  with  the  central  body  when  anything  turns  up, 
and,  by  keeping  the  whole  coxintry  in  a  state  of  organization,  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  say  that  the  Irish  people  are  no  longer  to  be  called 
miserable,  or  poor,  or  oppressed,  except  through  their  own  fault — ^that 
we,  the  Land  League,  without  asking  the  assistance  of  Gladstone  or  the 
English  Parliament,  have  abolished  the  system  of  tenure  at  will  in  Ire- 
land^ and  thtit  we  have  made  the  Irish  farmers  owners  of  their  own  farms 
by  their  own  exertions,  and  without  the  intervention  of  English  law.'' 
Now,  addressing  you  as  clear-headed,  sagacious  men,  have  you  any  doubt 
that  free  discussion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  effecting  a  settlement  of  the 
Irish  land  question  by  fair  means  is  not  what  the  traversers  want  %    They 
cry  out  and  proclaim  that  the  time  for  argument  is  gone — there  must 
be  no  more  discussion  about  it — no,  but  every  man,  aye,  and  woman, 
and  child,  too — for  all  suffer  alike — must  do  as  we  say,  and  God  help 
the  man  who  does  not.     Gentlemen,  that  verges  very  closely,  I  think 
you  will  say,  upon  sedition,  and  that  such  is  their  real  object,  and  not 
the  amelioration  of  the  peasants'  lot,  I  think  will  be  obvious  to  you  from 
the  few  extracts  I  shall  now  give  you  from  the  traversers'  speeches,  all 
delivered  about  the  same  time,  and  some  of  them  on  the  same  day. 
For  this  purpose  I  begin  in  June,  as  I  did  before.     I  find  then,  Mr. 
Boyton  at  Newtown  on  the  13th  June,  using  this  language : — "  For  the 
first  time  in  history  the  people  of  Ireland  are  making  an  effort  to  stand  on 
the  soil  that  God  created  and  blessed — a  land  consecrated  by  the  foot- 
steps and  graves  of  thousands  of  saints  " — ^yes,  an  Island  of  Saints,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  1800  years  and  more,  has  this  "Isle  of  Saints," 
been  desecrated  by  doctrines  industriously  preached  of  dishonesty  and 
fraud — ''aland  that  has  shed   its  blood  again  and  again  in  abortive 
attempts  to  rescue  itself  from  the  infamous  touch  of  the  vilest  Govern- 
ment that  ever  cursed  the  earth."      Well,  Mr.  Gordon,  leaving  his 
useful  occupation  in  Claremorris,  goes  off  to  Shrule  to  speak.     I  hoj>c 
he  is  paid  for  it,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  stay  at 
home  and  "  stick  to  his  last."     I  cannot  doubt,  indeed,  that  he  was  paid. 
We  know — ^indeed,  we  are  told  over  and  over  again — that  there  is  plenty 
of  money  in  the  coffers  of  the  League,  and  as  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  these  people  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  question,  the 
only  conclusion  that  we  can  come  to  is,  that  these  missionaries  are  paid  by 
the  League  for  what  they  do.     Well,  Gordon's  views  on  Constitutional 
Government  are  peculiar.     He  has  i^ead  something  of  the  history  of  Ire- 
land, for  he  knows  O'Connell ;  but  he  differs  from  0'(/onnell.     On  Sun- 
day, the  20th  June,  for  this  gospel  is  only  preached  on  the  Sunday  in  thLs 
Island  of  Saints — he  says — "  O'Connell  once  said  the  land  of  Ireland 
would  be  dearly  bought  by  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood  " — "  but  I 
differ  from  him  "  adds  Mr.  Gordon.     Well,  the  Liberator  waa  one  of 
the  greatest  men  Ireland  has  ever  had,  no  matter  how  we  may  differ 
in  politics,  we  all  agree  in  that ;  but  he  is  to  be  regarded,  according 
to    Mr.   Gordon,  it  appears,  as  a   mere  fossil  in  his  opinions — Mr. 
Gordon  cannot   agree  with  him.     "  I  differ  from  him  ;  it  is  better  for 
you  to  lose  your  blood,  as  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien  did  in  Manchester, 
and  we  are  determined  to  do  the  same."     Now,  I  think  Mr.  Gordon  would 
have  been  better  occupied  at  his  original  business  of  making  shoes  than 
in  preaching  doctrines  of  that  kind  amongst  a  distressed  and  excitable 
people.      Naturally,    however,    as    you   would   expect   from   what  I 
have  read  before,  he  is  not  left  much  in  advajice  by  some  of  the 
others.     Mr.  Nally — ^whose  lawful  occupation  seems  to  be  unknown 
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— is  found    a   few    days   after   speaking   in   the    same   county ;    on 
the    Sunday    fortnight    afterwards^    at    a    place    called    Bohola — 
on  ihe  4tk  July,  that  is  to  say  a  few  days  after  a  startling  murder 
had  been  coniniitted.      I  dare  say,    gentlemen,   you  i-emember  how, 
upon  the  29th  June,  a  harmless  man,  who  held  what  was  hitherto 
considered  an  innocent  position  in  life  as  bailiff  or  under  agent  for  a 
gentleman  in  the  West-— a  man  called  Feerick,  having  left  the  town  of 
Ballinrobe,   where  he  had  been  on  ordinary  business,  for  his  home, 
was,  long   before   darkness  had  set  in,  on  that   summer's  day,  shot 
down  upon  the  high-road  within  one  mile  of  the  town.     Take  it  as 
you  will,  all  right-minded  people  of  every  shade  of  politics,  or  of  any 
class,  must  regard  that  as  a  horrible  crime,  a  startling  tragedy  that  re- 
vealed the  d^ree  to  which  society  was  rapidly  becoming  demoralized. 
How  does  Mr.  Nally  refer  to  that  terrible  outrage  1     Talking  of  the 
promotion  of  this  Land  League  agitation,  with  its  effects  of  reducing 
rents  by  violence  and  fraud,  of  stopping  eviction  by  force  and  terror,  and 
of  driving  landlords  and  landlordism  out  of  the  country,   he  speaks 
thus : — **  There  has  been  more  good  done  since  this  day  week  than  all 
the    speech-making" — ^the    "pills,**    he    cries.     His    recommendation 
always  is  to  come  to  him  and  buy  what  he  calh>  "pills,"  which  are  well 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  bullets,  and  he  refers  thus  to  this 
dreadful  murder  of  the  unf ortimate  Feerick — that  more  good  had  been 
done  by  that  in  the  past  few  days  than  by  all  the  speechifying.     And  to 
this  the  crowd  respond  by  cries  of  "three  cheers  for  Rory  of  the  Hills." 
^^  I  am  a  thorough  nationalist,"  Nally  says.    "  I  say  you  must  organise  and 
establish  a  branch  of  the  Land  Le^^e.    There  has  been  more  good,"  he 
repeats,  **  done  since  this  day  week — there  has  been  a  landlord  shot  in 
Ballinrobe."     Yet,  not  a  landlord,  only  a  poor  bailiff^  or,  at  most,  an 
under  agent     "  Yon  can  all  have  rifles  now,  and  any  of  you  who  are 
not  able  to  buy  a  rifle  or  gun  have  a  pitchfork  in  your  hand.     But  you 
must  pay  ten  shillings  for  a  license  if  you  want  to  shoot  the  vermin. 
You  all  know  the  vermin  I  mean.     I  believe  the  words  of  the  Act 
mean  crows,  magpies,  and  jackdaws.     I  believe  they  include  vermin. 
You  can  do  an3rthing  you  like  after,  but  I  am  not  telling  you  to  do  it. 
You  know  pills  are  not  bad,  I  mean  for  to  help  the  indigestion;  you 
will  know  them  better  by  *  Scrab's  pills.'"    I  believe  he  is  known  in  the 
country  as  *  Scrab/  though  I  can't  tell  you  the  reason  why.     Now,  there 
you  have  open  preaching  of  murder  for  the  furtherance  of  the  object  of 
our  Irish  National  Land  League,  and  the  promotion  of  what  Mr.  Davitt 
calls  •*  this  new  gospel."     "  Fellow  countrymen,"  cries  Mr.  Sheridan  at 
Lackagh,  on  the  1st  August,  "  I  feel  proud  at  seeing  you  assembled 
here  tcvday  in  your  thousands.     We  must  assert  our  rights,  and  if  we  do 
not  get  them  through  our  Members   of  Parliament,   I  would  ask  you 
then  to  ring  out  your  voices  through  the  muzzles  of  Minnie  rifles   as 
well  as  firom  these  platforms."     That,  forsooth,  is  constitutional  agita- 
tion, and  we  are  interfering  with  free  discussion  when  we  call  people  to 
account  for  a  conspiracy  which  sends  speakers  like  this  to  preach  sedi- 
tion throughout  the  country  and  do  all  they  can  to  reduce  society  to  chaos. 
Again  on  the  Ist  of  August,  in  Frenchpark,  Co.  Hoscommon,  we  find 
Mr.  Harris  using  this  language.     He  is  drawing  a  picture  of  an  evicted 
tenant  and  how  the  people  must  meet  in  a  body,  and  show  a  bold  front 
to  the  landlord.     They  are  to  say  "  this  man  is  our  brother,  this  man  is 
our  neighbour,   this  man  has   a  better  right  to   the   earth  than   the 
extravagant  landlord,  and  we  shall  not  allow  this  man  to  be  disturbed. 
We  shall  not  allow  his  farm  to  he  taken  from  him,  we  shall  not  allow 
Idfl  children  to  be  thrown  out  on  the  world,  we  shall  not  allow  his 
iged  father  to  be  driven  upon  the  mercy  of  the  waves  by  any  tyrant, 
no  matter  who  he  is,"  to  which  the  excited  thousands  answer,  "  never." 
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Mr.  Bfeiman,  again  speakii^  on  the  Stli  of  August,  at  Keacfue,  says — 
somebody  had  alleged  that  he  had  been  prosecuted  last  year  for  sedition 
— "  Yes,"  he  says,  "  We  did  use  seditious  language  against  the  power 
of  landlordism,  which  had  so  long  crushed  the  people,  and  please  God, 
we  will  continue  to  use  seditious  language,  and  be  guilty  of  seditious 
acts  against  the  system  that  degrades  labour  and  ennobles  idleness." — 
No  doubt  about  that — ''  Against  the  system  that  degrades  labour  and 
ennobles  idleness."    That  is  the  old  doctrine  that  no  person  can  right- 
fully possess  anything  except  what  he  has  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  own 
brow — ^that  a  man  can  only  hold  land  so  long  as  he  continues  to  put  a 
spade  into  it,  and  when  he  ceases  to  do  so  that  the  land  must  be  handed 
over  to  others.     I  only  hope  when  such  is  the  case  that  some  provision 
will  be  made  for  old  people,  and  those  who  are  not  &a  strong  as  their 
neighbours.     Mr.  Boyton,  the  organizer  of  the  league,  at  Ballingarry,  on 
the  22nd  August,  referring  to  what  Mr.  Dillon,  who  had  previously 
spoken,  said  of  the  necessity  of  organization — says,  "  Yes,  so  soon  as 
these  meetings,  show,  instead  of  being  disorganized,  a  firm,  determined 
and  enthusiastic  crowd,  so  soon  as  we  can  march  four  deep  one  mile  of 
a  column  of  earnest,  honest,  determined  young  men,  stepping  along  the 
road — ^not  drilling — marching  to  those  meetings,  we  will  begin  then  to 
show  our  teeth."    Some,  not  perhaps  so  discreet,  had  been  prematurely 
showing  their  teeth,  for  instance,  Grordon,  Nally,  and  Sheridan.     Gordon 
again  says,  on  the  19th  September,  at  Kilconly — "I  don't fidl  out  with 
the  man  who  says  that  the  best  way  to  get  shut  of  that  accursed  system 
in  Irelafid  is  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  I  tell  you  here  to-day  Uiat  if 
he  is  prepared  to  carry  it  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  I  am  prepared 
to  follow  him."    Now,  again,  comes  Mr.  Nally,  on  the  19th  September, 
at  Cooneal — ^for  you  find  these  people  in  different  parts  of  Ireland — all 
using  substantially  the  same  language,  and  breathing  the  same  spirit. 
Have  you,  then,  any  doubt  it  is  because  they  are  agreed  in  spirit — 
because    they    have   been    conspiring  to    the  same  end,   and  have 
associated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  their  illegal  objects.     Nally 
says — "  You  will  have  to  come  to  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     I  hope  you 
will  buy  a  lot  of  those  pills  that  1  will  be  selling,  that  this  scoundrel 
called  Churchill — he  brought  it  before  the  House  of  Commons  to  know 
why  a  character  like  me  should  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  country. 
I  wiU  just  repeat  the  same  to  day.     No  matter  who  he  is  or  what  his 
calling  may  be  he  can  have  a  rifle  and  use  it ;  he  can  keep  it  in  his  house, 
and  by  carrying  it  about  he  can  have  it  for  ten  shillings  a  year,  they  are 
very  cheap  now.    When  I  was  brought  before  the  House  I  did  not  say 
much,  but  what  I  said  was — ^if  a  man  wants  to  shoot  some  game,  such 
as  grouse,  hares,  partridges,  or  anything  like  that — by  shooting  vermin 
you  have  nothing  to  pay.     Those  vermin  are  crows,  jackdaws,  rooks, 
and  everything  eke" — a  very  comprehensive  description  Mr.  Nally  gives 
of  something  to  shoot  at.    **  I  can  tell  you  you  can  shoot.     There  is  no 
close  season  for  shooting  vermin  (cheers  for  Sir.  Nally).     But  what  is  the 
use,  as  I  said  before,  of  passing  a  resolution  when  it  is  not  carried  into 
effect?"  And  thenhe  goes  on — "You  want  something  more  than  speechify 
ing.   Jt  is  no  use  unless  you  say  you  will  go  hand-in-hand  under  the  stan- 
dard of  Wolfe  Tone  and  Emmet,  and  go  on  the  same  scaffold,  and  until 
this  is  done  we  will  never  have  total  separation."     How  can  you  say 
that  this  prosecution  is  interfering  with  free  discussion )    It  is  absurd. 
You  have  the  ultimate"  object  plainly  told  you.     I  only  wish  it  was 
understood  with  the  same  clearness  by  the  farmers  of  Ireland  themselves. 
Mr.  Boyton  then  at  Cahir  on  the  same  day  gives  his  ideas  of  how  this 
agitation  is  to  be  worked.     He  savs,  *'-Give  us  the  Land  League  your 
adhesion  to  our  cause.     Stand  together  like  men  and  when  you  are  able 
to  achieve  your  social  independence" — that  is  by  abotishing  the  land* 
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lords  and  takiiig  poeBesaion  of  their  property — "  we  may  front  Uie  i-auk 
and  file  of  250^000  Land  Leaguere,  select  an  Irish  national  guard,  that 
with  the  \peapoa  of  freemen  slung  u|K>n  t^eir  arm,  the  riflej  they  may 
take  the  place  of  that  organization  that  a  hundred  y  ear^  ago  gave  Ireland 
a  glimpse* of  liberty."     On  the  3rd  Ootober,  the  following  week,  Gordon 
goes    down  to  Abbeyknockmoy  and.  tells  the  assembled  > -multitude — 
"  UntiiXreland  is  proclaimed  a  nation  I  will  work  by-  day,  and  I  shall 
write  by  nighty  aye,  and  I  shall  |>lot  by  night  until  Ireland  is  a  naticm. 
Don't  rest  contented  slaves  by  the  fireside.     Wherever  you  know  there 
is  a  newspaper  to  be  read,  or  wherever  you  see  that  Paudecn  0'Rafierty*s 
Commandments  are  recMi — let  ye  go  there  and  listen  to  eveiy  word  and 
go  home.     England  is  here  only  as  a  robber."     Again^  '<  I  don't  come  to 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  being  on  the  platform,   but  I  came  here  to 
give  a  helping  hand  to  proclaim  before  Gk>d  on  high  tliat  this  land  is 
oars,  and  if  we  cannot  get  it  peaceably,  to  fight  at  our  own  doors  for  it." 
On    the  f<^owing  Sunday,   the    3rd    of    October,    at   Cork,   Mr. 
Pamelly    addressed  the  people,    ^d    explained    to   them  the  mean- 
ing of  this  agitation.     It  was  not,  he  told  them,  to  get  Parliament  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  the  people,  he  said, 
"  arc  to-day  engaged  in  a  gi*eat  struggle — a  struggle  for  the  laiid  of 
their  oountry  which  was  wrested  from  them  centuries  ago  by  force  of 
anns.     We  believe  that  we  shall,  in  the  course  of  a  shoit  ])eriod,  obtain 
the  restitntion  of  the  land  of  this  country  whichf  is  due  fed  the  people  of 
this  countiy.''    This  was  the  language  addressed  by  Mr.  Famell  to  tiie 
]iKiple  of  Cork.     I    suppose    it  was  intended  rather  for  the   Irish 
nationalists,  who  are  said  to  be  strong  in  Cork,   than  for  the  tenant 
farmers.      *'  It  would    be  better,"  he  goes    on,    ''  for  the  >  landlords 
te  eotne  forward  now,  and  offer  fair  terms  to  the  tenants."     It  Vould  be 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  find  out  what,  in  their  opinion,  fair  terms  are  : 
"for  I  tefl  them  that  if  they  don't  we  sliall  soon  be  in  the  position  of 
victors,  and  ehall  be  able  to  dictate  our  own  terms."     Well,  now-,  gentle- 
men, one  or  two  more  extracts  will  show  you  that  this  doctrine  is  not 
confined  to   a  few    speeches  delivered  in  a  few   places,   but  is  the 
creed  preached  everywhere  for  the  whole  of  the  months  during  wliich 
the  a^tation  has   existed ;    all  the   traversers  using  language    which 
\a   substantially    the    same,    though    expressed    with    more    or    less 
strength  or  vigour.     Nally,  again,  at  Clerhaim,  in  the  County  Gahvay, 
on  the  10th  October,  says  "  I'd  have  ye  to  unite,  for  without  organiza- 
tion we  cannot  get  total  sepai^tion  from  that  hated  and  dete8t4>])lo 
and  blasted  Government  that  we  are  under  at  pr€"sent.     It  is  vf»ry  e:i«y 
for  us  to  talk  in  open  air,  and  say  we  will  do  this  or  do  tliat,  while 
some  of  Uie  most  enthusiastic  amongst  you  will  go  in  for  land  that  has 
lieen  surrendered  for  non-))ayment  of  rent."     It  did  not  matter  to  Mr. 
Nally  what  the  rent  was,  whether  it  was  high  or  low,  "  when  wo  got 
fellows  anioxigst  us  like  the  seven  brothers,' we  can  smash  them."     I 
don*t  know  who  the  seven  brothers  are,  but  they  are  referted  to  \)y 
Mr.  Nally  as  well  known  to  his  hearers,  and  he  goes  on — ^'♦but  kee]» 
together,  keep  sttong  and  united,  ajld  dynamite  and  gun-cotton  will 
scatter  them  td  pieoei^."     It  is  consider^,  it  would  seem,  to  be  eonsti- 
tntional  agitaticm  to  preach  this  sort  of  wholesale  outrage  arid  murder  to 
the  people  of  Ir^nd.     Mr.  8heridan  again,  at  Carraroe,  tells  the  people 
of  that  district  on  the  same  day  that  his  "  own  individual  opinion  is  that 
Constitutionalism  is  only  so  much  vapour."      It  is  in  his  opinion  all 
non.«iense,  the  only  thing  I  suppose  is  force,  just  as  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
N^ly,  djmamite  and  gun-cotton  are  the  proper  arguments.     Now,  Mr. 
BrennaH,  I  find  on  the  same  day  thsit  we  hear  these  atrocious  suggestiohs 
from  the  mouth  of  Nally,  was  using  more  guarded,  but  even  m6re 
significant  language  at  Westpbrt,  in  Maj^  -  After  '^nfardi^^Mr.'Par- 
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nell's  first  principle — ^that,  of  all  things,  the  tenants  are  to  keep  a  firm 
grip  of  their  farms ;  during  which  part  of  his  speech,  at  the  most  exciting 
passages,  cheers  were  given  for  the  insurgents  of  '65.  "  Yes,"  Mr. 
Brennan  rejoins,  "  Cheers  for  the  men  of  '65,  for  were  it  not  for  the  men 
of  '65  and  '67  we  would  have  no  national  opinion  in  Ireland  to-day. 
When  these  men  were  cast  into  prison,  the  predecessor  of  this  high 
ecclesiastic  came  forward  with  another  manifesto,  and  without  a  par- 
ticle of  evidence  charged  these  pure  minded  men  with  the  darkest  of 
crimes."  This  referred  to  the  late  Cardinal  Cullen,  and  waa  followed  by 
cries  of ''  He  was  a  Government  hack,  and  to  hell  with  him."  Yes,  Ire- 
land, whose  soil  is  *^  consecrated  by  the  graves  of  thousands  of  saints," 
when  anything  is  said  against  these  agitators'  views,  even  by  a  high 
Church  dignitary,  is  witness  of  this  impious  and  unnatural  language. 
**  And  now  it  is  when  the  air  is  again  thick  with  inimours  of  arrests" — 
this  was  in  October,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  arresting  these 
people — "  that  Doctor  M'Cabe  comes  forward  with  his  manifesto,  in 
which  he  almost  charges  us  with  being  the  instigators  and  perpetrators 
of  assassination."  Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  right,  without  sufficient 
evidence,  to  charge  people  with  crimes  of  that  enormity,  but  I  may  say 
that  the  mild  dieprecation  with  which  murders  have  been  treated 
by  the  traversers  is  not  what  I  would  have  expected  from  per- 
sons of  their  intelligence  and  education.  The  perpetration  of  the 
murder  of  a  landlord  or  agent  is  discussed  with  an  amount  of  calm 
udconcem  that,  to  say  the  least  of  which,  is  not  usual  in  civilised  coun- 
tries. Now,  as  that  last  speaker,  Mr.  Brennan,  is  so  very  strongly  dis< 
pleased  with  Dr.  M'Cabe,  and  as  Dr.  M^Cabe's  pastoral  is  printed  in  the 
NaXion  of  the  16th  October  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
com^iaring  and  seeing  what  it  was  that  so  utterly  disgusted  Mr.  Brennan. 
Certainly  the  old  gospel,  as  preached  by  Dr.  M*Cabe  and  by  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  See  of  Dublin,  does  not  quite  harmonise  with  the  new  one.  I 
will  say  that  much  at  all  events.  Well,  the  Archbishop  had  just  called 
attention  of  his  sufiragans  and  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Dublin  to  the  condi- 
tion of  this  unhappy  country.  He  says  "  The  periodical  famines  with 
which  our  people  are  continually  threatened,  the  insecurity  of  their  land 
tenure,  which  paralyzes  the  most  industrious  hands,  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  thousands  of  families  all  proclaim  that  our  land  laws  requiro 
prompt  and  thorough  revision.  On  this  point  we  are  all  imited."  And, 
gentlemen,  I  think  I  may  say,  that  all  practical  politicians  are  united  on 
the  point.  The  Archbishop  then  proceeds — '^  All  agree  that  if  peace  and 
seciuity  are  to  be  firmly  established  amongst  usitmustbeby  the  hand  which 
blots  out  those  odious  laws  that  constitute  the  chai*ter  of  oppression.  €kx)d 
landlords,  whose  dealings  with  their  people  are  marked  by  justice  and 
kindness,  are,  thank  God,  numerous  in  the  country  ;"  that  indeed  does  not 
agree  with  the  views  the  agitators  are  pleased  to  take  when  they  designate 
the  landlords  as  models  of  villany — "  the  sum  of  all  that  is  villanous" — 
— "  but  unfortunately  many  are  to  be  found  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
asserting  their  just  rights,  arm  themselves  with  all  the  power  which 
harsh  laws  place  within  their  reach,  the  result  being  that  misery  and 
fierce  hatred  reign  supreme  around  them.  Surely  this  state  of  things 
must  not  continue  unchecked.  But  whence  shall  this  remedy  come  T 
Yes,  that  is  just  the  question.  '^  The  management  of  public  affairs  is 
now  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  seem  to  have  the  most  abundant 
goodwill  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  this  country  as  far  as  a  Government 
can  accomplish  such  a  work.  Guarantees  for  the  sincerity  of  their 
good  wishes  are  furnished  by  their  antecedents ;  their  deteruiination  to 
carry  on  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Ireland  by  laws  in  harmony 
with  constitutional  liberty  has  been  made  manifest,  but  how  has  this 
generous  and  unusual  moderation  been  met  T 
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Mr.  Macdimogh. — ^I  beg  my  friend  the  Attomey-Generars  pardon, 
but  may  I  ask  him  what  he  is  reading  ? 

The  Attomey-General, — I  am  reading  from  the  pastoral  of  Archbishop 
M'Cabe. 

Mr.  MacdUmogh. — Then,  might  I  ask  what  right  you  have  to  introduce 
itherel 

The  AUomey-Oeneral, — I  am  reading  the  pastoral  published  in  the 
Nation^  and  r^erred  to  by  Mr.  Brennan,  the  traverser. 

Mr.  Maedonogh, — ^That  is  no  matter ;  you  have  no  right  to  introduce 
it  in  a  prosecution  for  conspiracy  ;  you  are  not  to  read  everything  in  a 
newspaper,  and  to  throw  into  the  jury-box  a  statement  by  the  Arch- 
bishop.    It  is  not  fair,  and  it  is  not  law. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Have  you  anything  to  say,  Mr.  Attorney, 
in  reply  to  what  Mr.  Maedonogh  has  said. 

The  AUcmei^GenercU, — ^Yes,  my  lord  3  I  beg  to  say  that  I  was  reading 
part  of  the  pastoral  of  the  Archbishop,  to  which  Mr.  Brennan  referred, 
and  I  submit  the  course  is  perfectly  legal  and  regular. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald. — ^We  tliink  it  fair  to  read  any  portion  to 
which  Mr.  Brennan  in  his  speech  referred,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
force  to  Mr.  Brennan's  utterance. 

The  AUomey-General, — He  does  not  specify  any  particular  portion  of 
it.  He  complains  of  what  he  calls  **  Dr.  M'Oabe's  manifesto/'  as  just 
then  publidied ;  he  speaks  of  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald. — If  you  will  just  read  that  part  of  the 
speech  again. 

The  AUomey-General, — ^Yes ;  he  says, ''  when  these  men  were  cast  into 
prison,  the  predecessor  of  this  high  ecclesiastic  came  forward  with 
another  manifesto,  and  without  a  particle  of  evidence,  charged  these 
pure  minded  men  with  the  darkest  crimes ;  and  now  it  is,  when  the  air  is 
again  thick  with  rumours  of  arrests.  Dr.  M'Cabe  comes  forward  with 
his  manifeeto,  in  which  he  almost  charges  us  with  being  the  instigators 
and  abettors  of  assassination."  Now,  I  shall  just  read  t£e  passage  in  the 
pastoral  at  which  that  was  levelled. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  think  the  Attomey-General  is  justified 
in  reading  the  passages  referred  to.  We  will  trust  to  your  discretion, 
Mr.  Attorney. 

The  Aitomey-GeneraL — I  shall  not  read  one  word  beyond  what  is 
necessary,  my  lord.  The  pastoral  was  published  on  Sunday,  the  18th 
October,  and  what  the  Archbishop  says  is  this: — ''Men  who  claim 
the  hi^  honour  of  being  leaders  of  the  people  were  not  ashamed 
to  proclaim  that  they  would  render  the  country  unfit  for  Constitutional 
liberty  by  making  it  ungovernable  by  Constitutional  means.  Is  this 
tiie  policy  by  which  our  people  are  to  be  led  to  freedom  and 
jnrosperityf  Our  unhappy  country  has  within  the  past  few  months 
drank  deeply  of  the  blood  of  her  own  children.  That  blood  must 
call  for  vengeance  to  Him  who  declared  that  even  the  beast  of  the 
field  should  account  for  man's  blood  spilt  by  it.  That  blood  will  not 
only  cry  out  against  the  hands  that  made  it  flow  but  against  us 
all,  if  we  fail  in  abhorrence  of  the  'crime  which  sent  a  brother's  soul 
without  a  moment's  notice,  without  a  moment's  preparation^  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  the  terrible  Judge.  The  enemies  of  all  concession 
to  our  people  have  not  been  slow  to  turn  these  dark  crimes  into 
arguments  against  the  cause  of  justice.  But  whilst  men  are  right 
in  ezpreasing  their  horrors  of  these  crimes,  they  should  not  participate 
in  laying  their  guilt  at  the  door  of  any  individual,  or  of  any 
came.  The  tribunals  of  the  country  have  pronounced  no  sentence.  Self- 
oonatitated  judges  should  be  slow  in  condemning.  But,  is  it  not  to  be  deeply 
deplored  that  the  shortcomings  of  many  who  have  presided  at  publio 
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meetings  recently  held  should  give  even  the  shadow  of  an  argument  to 
those  who  are  only  too  willing  to  connect  the  tenant  question  with 
outrage  and  bloodshed  Unfortunately,  at  many  of  those  meetings, 
when  the  character  of  an  erring  landlord  was  being  drawn  by  a  public 
speaker,  cries  that  never,  even  in  levity,  should  be  heard  from  Christian 
lips  have  been  uttered  ;  and  though,  as  we  firmly  believe,  the  managers  of 
these  meetings  abhorred  the  crime  of  murder  as  much  as  we  do,  yet  no 
indignant  protest  came  from  those  who  were  answerable  for  theproceedings, 
against  these  wicked  utterances.  This  was  not  the  rule  followed  by  the 
great  man  who  liberated  his  country.  Though  a  passionate  lover  of 
liberty,  he  declared  again  and  again  that  liberty  was  not  worth  a  drop 
of  human  blood  if  shed  in  crime.  He  taught  his  followers  that  the 
man  who  committed  a  crime  gave  strength  to  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
and  if  in  his  most  excited  meetings  a  word  of  violence  was  uttered,  the 
thunders  of  his  eloquence  speedily  silenced  the  offender.  We  all  know 
the  results  of  his  wise  policy.'' 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^I  .will  respectfully  say  now  that  he  was  invited 
to  narrow  himself  to  what  might  have  been  properly  referable  by  Mr. 
Brennan's  speeches ;  that  is  not  part  of  it ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  what 
Mr.  Brennan  states  was  that  he  almost  accused  them  of  it  The  Arch- 
bij^op  says  that  the  people  were  inclined  to  contribute  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald — ^We  do  not  think  the  Attorney-General 
has  exceeded  his  right  in  reading  the  passage. 

The  AUomet/'Oeneral — It  would,  my  lord,  be  impossible  to  understand 
Mr.  Brennan's  allusion^  if  I  did  not  read  the  passages  I  have  just  read. 
Tou  will  thus  see^  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Brennan's  views  obviously  agi*ee 
as  little  with  the  views  of  politicians  like  Archbishop  M'Cabe,  as  the 
views  of  Mr.  Gordon  agree  with  those  of  O'ConneU.  However,  Mr. 
Brennan  proceeds,  at  this  Westport  meeting  of  the  1 7th  October,  to  say 
— ''This  movement  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  great  Anti- 
Tithe  War,  which  arose  in  Ireland  some  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  year 
1831  the  amount  of  arrears  for  tithes  alone  was  £104,000;  of 
that  sum  the  Government  succeeded  in  collecting  £12,000,  at  a  cost 
of  £15,000.  It  is  recorded  somewhere  during  that  period  that  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  escort  three  cows  to  the  pound.  This 
is  the  state  of  afiairs  that  we  want  to  bring  about  with  regard  to  the 
collection  of  rack-rents  in  Ii*eland.  The  combination  that  destroyed  one 
unjust  tax  will  destroy  another.  But  in  first  doing  this  work  you 
must  never  forget  that  there  is  a  higher  cause  than  even  the  land  for 
the  people" — he  should  rather  say  the  land  for  the  five  hundred  thousand 
tenant  farmers  that  are  assumed  for  this  immediate  occasion  to  represent 
the  people — **  that  we  have  a  nationality,  and  that  we  should  never  fail 
to  ask  for  the  restoration  of  that  great  nationality.  Seven  centuries  of 
oppression  have  failed  to  crush  ^e  national  spirit,  and  it  is  not  now 
when  the  horizon  is  bright  with  hope  that  we  ought  to  give  up  the  struggle 
for  independence.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  now  to  work  to  make 
Ireland  a  nation  f  he  docs  not  want  the  Home  Bule  of  Mr.  Butt,  you 
will  see,  or  the  llepeal  of  the  Union,  or  any  constitutional  arrangement 
of  that  kind  ;  "  and  when  I  say  Ii*eland  a  nation,  I  mean  no  mockery 
of  freedom ;  I  mean  Ireland  mistress  of  her  own  destinies.  Ireland 
with  a  national  army  to  guard  her  shores — Ireland  with  a  national 
Senate — and  Ireland  with  a  national  Government  that  wUl  know  no 
higher  authority  than  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Irish  people." 

Further,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Nally,  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  meeting, 
says — "  I  did  not  intend  to  say  a  single  word  here  to-day.  I  came  here 
specially  to  see  to  orgamze  the  people,  to  put  them  in  military  order,** 
I  suppose  for  the  purpose  of  constitutional  discussion,  "  that  is  by  the 
people  going  in  military  order  it  will  have  more  effect  on  this  bated  and 
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detested  Constitution  that  we  are  under  at  present — wc  will  keep  a 
finn  grip"  ;  quoting  the  watchword  given  out  by  Mr.  PameU  the  year 
before.  **  I  tell  yon  to  unite  and  organize,  for  without  unity  of  action 
and  organisation  we  cannot  get  total  separation  from  these  blasted 
scoundrels."  Emphatic  language  Mr.  Nally  uses,  and  if  it  was  used 
only  once  or  twice  it  might,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  make  others 
responsible  for  it ;  but  when  we  find  that  for  six  months  and  more, 
this  man  has  been  used  for  organizing  for  the  Land  League  and  carrying 
out  their  designs^  common  sense  as  well  as  common  justice  requires 
that  we  should  make  those  who  so  use  him  responsible  for  his  systematic 
teaching.  Afiber  all,  the  difference  is,  that  Mr.  Nally  speaks  with  more 
Tigour  and  plainness  than  any  of  the  rest.  Sedition  and  treason  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  he  is  simply  more  outspoken.  "  I  want  you  to 
come  and  buy  some  of  the  pills  I  sell,  and  use  them  too,  that  will  do  more 
good  than  speechifying."  There  was  more  good,  as  he  said  before,  done  in 
one  week  by  the  shooting  of  a  landlord  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Yes,  fraud  is  very  well,  but  force  is  better,  and  fraud  and  force  combined 
are,  no  doubt,  best  of  all.  This  is  the  new  mode  of  carrying  on  con- 
stitutional agitation — ^holding  out  the  plundering  of  landowners  as  the 
immediate  object,  and  suggesting  murder  as  the  means.  Mr.  Dillon  on  the 
same  day  at  Hollyford,  in  Tipperary,  tells  his  audience — "  To-day,  fifteen 
meetings,  each  larger  than  this,  are  assembling  in  twelve  Irish  counties, 
and  100,000  Irishmen  are  to-day  assembled  on  the  plains  of  Ireland  to 
declare  that  landlordism  must  go  down  in  Ireland  if  you  are  a  united 
and  determined  people.  This  is  a  cause  which  every  Irishman  can  go 
into,  because  its  object  is  to  break  down  and  defeat  the  English 
garrison  which  holds  this  country  for  England."  Well,  there  are  some 
Irishmen  who  have  invested  the  results  of  life-long  labour  in  purchasing 
land  in  Ireland.  Of  course  they  are  nothing  better  than  other  land- 
owners, and  just  as  if  they  had  bought  or  stolen  a  horse,  they  must  lose 
their  property  with  the  rest.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  land  has 
honestly  passed  from  hand  to  hand  for  two  centuries,  or  for  seven 
centuries,  for  the  matter  of  that,  make  the  least  difierence  ;  "  its  object 
is  to  clear  the  path  for  Irish  nationality,  by  emancipating  aJl  the  people 
of  Ireland  from  the  control  of  English  landlordism,  and  settling  them 
in  their  homes  as  freemen."  Now  one  more  specimen  and  I  have  done 
with  this  part  of  the  case.  I  omitted  to  say  that  Mr.  Brennan,  on  the 
27th  June,  at  a  Land  licague  meeting  at  Ballinlough,  says  this — "  I  do 
not  advise  you  to  offer  any  open  resistance  to  the  law,  simply  because 
I  believe  you  would  not  be  able  to  defeat  it,"  of  course,  not  because  it 
is  wrong.  **  I  believe  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  your  guarding  your 
lives  and  property — and  if  I  don't  advise  open  resistance  to  acta  of 
tyranny  it  is  not  because  I  see  very  much  wrong  in  it,  but  because  I 
know  it  is  not  advisable."  And  the  final  appeal  to  the  people  is,  ^'  swear 
before  high  heaven  that  the  land  that  was  created  for  your  use  you  are 
determined  to  fight  for." 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  resuming,  the  Attorney-General  continued — Gentlemen,  I  have 
just  called  your  attention  to  the  nature  of  this  agitation  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  several  months,  as  exhibited  by  the  speeches 
of  the  traversers  themselves,  and  I  did  so  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  this  prosecution  cannot  interfere,  and  is  not  intended  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  freest  possible  political  discussion.  No 
matter  how  visionary  or  even  revolutionary  the  views  of  the  traversers 
might  be,  if  they  had  only  been  discussing  the  settlement  of  the  land 
question,  without  involving  the  commission  of  crime,  or  inciting  to 
crime,  the  traversei-s  would  have  been  left  free  to  discuss  it  as  largely 
wid  as  widely  as  they  pleased.    Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  take  leave  to  say 
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that  you  ought  not  to  listen  to  anything  addressed  to  you  on  that  score. 
They  have  told  us  themselves  that  the  time  for  argument  is  gone. 
What  they  mean  to  achieve  is  not  to  be  done,  they  say,  by  public 
meetings,  by  making  speeches,  or  by  crying  '^  hear,  hear" ;  but  it  is  to  be 
done  by  a  strict  local  organization  and  determined  action.  By  these 
means  the  law  is  to  be  set  at  naught,  and  the  rights  of  one  class  of  the 
community,  and  that  not  an  inconsiderable  class,  are  to  be  annihilated. 
Well,  of  necessity,  considering  the  nature  of  this  agitation  and  its 
immediate  object— considering  that  it  was  starting  upon  a  career  of 
aggression  and  depredation,  for  it  was  little  else,  they  could  not  avoid 
a  crusade  against  the  dauB  who  unfortunately  are,  at  present^  the 
owners  of  the  land  in  Ireland.  There  are  only  ten  thousand  of  them 
now ;  but  the  members  of  the  Land  League  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  land  will  be  transferred  from  the  present  ten  thousand  owners 
to  five  hundred  thousand,  and  then,  probably,  a  new  agitation  will 
arise  for  a  further  transfer ;  for  why  ten  thousand  people  should  be 
sacrificed  more  than  five  hundred  thousand,  I  don*t  at  present  see. 
If  a  division  of  the  land  must  take  place,  I  don't  see  why  the  people — every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  who  chooses  to  labour — should 
be  deprived  of  a  share.  I  don't  see  why  the  division  of  property  should 
be  confined  to  those  who  just  now  happen  to  be  farmers ;  or  why,  for 
instance,  the  five  hundred  thousand  labourers  who  ought  to  have  an 
equal  share  should  not  join  in  a  general  scramble. 

To  show  you  however  the  illegal  means  by  which  the  end  of  this  move- 
ment was  sought  to  be  attained,  I  may  state  that,  in  order  to  give  it 
vitality  and  effect,  it  was  necessary  to  create  ill-feeling  and  break  up  the 
kindly  relations  that  hitherto  existed  in  many  instances  between  the  land- 
owners of  Ireland  and  their  tenants,  and  accordingly  a  crusade  has  been 
preached  against  landlords,  abusing  them  upon  every  occasion  as  if  they 
were  the  vilest  people  upon  earth.     Well,  1  have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  bad  landlords  among  the  ten  thousand  of  that  class,  as  there  are 
bad  people  among  any  ten  thousand   of  every  other  class.      But  I 
don't  yet  know  that  the  ownership  of  land  involves  any  special  iniquity. 
Indeed,  if  it  does,  the  traversers  are  in  this  curious  position,  that  instead 
of  reducing  the  number  of  malefactors  they  want  to  increase  it,  by 
transfering  this  malignant  thing  called  private  property  in  land  from 
the  ten  thousand  that  are  now  infected  by  it,  to  five  hundred  thousand 
of  others  who  are  as  yet  free  from  any  taint  of  land  ownership.  But,  gentle- 
men, I  want  now  to  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  mode  in  which 
throughout  these  meetings  the  traversers  and  theirfriends  have  sedulously 
and  persistently  inculcated  strife  and  contention,  and  have  striven  to  create 
illwill  and  animosity  between  landlords  and  their  tenants,  and,  indeed,  not 
only  between  lancLlords  and  their  tenants,  but  against  the  landlords, 
amongst  all  other  classes  in  the  community.     I  have  shown  tolerably 
conclusively  out  of  the  lips  of  the  traversers  themselves,  how,  from  month 
to  month,  speaking  in  difierent  parts  of  Ireland  either  on  the  same  day, 
or,  at  all  events,  practically  about  the  same  time,  they  have  preached  the 
same  doctrine  and  inculcated  the  same  precepts.     They  started  the 
movement  by  stating  that  its  object  was  not  to  be  a  Parliamentary  one, 
that  the  object  of  their  going  to  Parliament  was  not  to  effect  legislation, 
but  rather  to  paralyse  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  and  they  tell  you 
further  that  their  object  is  not  discussion,  for  that  the  time  for  discussion 
is  past.     Their  object  they  say  is  action.    Action,  I  take  leave  to  tell  you, 
of  an  illegal  character.    According  to  their  doctrine  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  find  any  good  landowner.    Yet  I  still  hope  we  should 
be  able  to  find  a  number  of  good  landlords  in  this  country — ^men  who  are 
willing  to  deal  fairly  and  in  a  kindly  spirit  with  their  tenants.     But,  gen> 
tlemen,  when  this  agitation  was  commenced  there  was  nothing,  it  appears, 
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like  a  good  landlord  in  Ireland.     It  was,  no  doubt,  necessary  to  break 
up  the  good  relations  that  existed  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
therefore  we  find  that  one  of  the  principles  impressed  upon  the  people 
at  each  meeting  held  throughout  Ireland  has  been  animositj  and  ill-will 
towards  the  landlords.     I  find,  beginning  at  the  head  of  the  list,  in  the 
month  of  May,  four  or  ^ve  speeches  then  delivered  in  different  parts  of 
the  countiy  to  excite  these  misdiieyous  sentiments.      We  have   not, 
indeed,  at  that  early  stage  the  Parliamentary  Members  on  the  scene. 
They  were  then  engaged  in  paralysing,  I  suppose,  as  they  say  themselves, 
the  action  of  the  Government.     At  Glennamaddy,  however,  on  the  16th 
May,  Nally  described  the  object  of  the  combination.     He  was  proposing 
a  resolution  and  said — *'  I  wish  to  propose  the  resolution,  and  all  united 
t<^gether  determined  as  it  were  to  get  rid  of  the  agent,  the  bailiff,  and 
the  accursed  and  damned  landlords  (oh,  and  laughter).     Do  you  oiganize 
in  one  mas&     Come  together  after  this  meeting,  let  ye  come  and  show 
that  we  intend  to  banish  every  blasted  landlonl  out  of  the  country." 
There  is  the  object,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Nally.     Again  he  says — '<  I  will 
work  tooth  and  nail  until  I  see  those  scoundrels  called  landlords  banished 
in  oblivion."     So,  too,  Harris,  at  Knockcroghery,  on  the  same  day,  cries 
— "  I  tell  you  that  we  have  a  long  distance  yet  to  go  before  we  bring 
our  enemies  to  our  feet — we  are  all  united  in  one  grand  brotherhood 
now,  and  we  say  to  you/'  meaning  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  ''go  away, 
we  will  have  you  no  longer.     We  will  not  contribute  to  our  own  slavery 
by  paying  you  rent."     Mr.  Brennan  addressing  a  meeting  at  Gardens- 
town,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  says,  ''  Landlords  camiot  restore  the  two 
millions  of  your  people  whom  they  murdered  in  1847,  and  this  is  the 
institulion  and  these  are  the  men  that  some  land  reformers  told  us  that 
we  should  make  a  fixity  in  the  countiy."    They  began,  it  would  seem,  to 
be  afraid  about  this  time  of  anjrthing  like  fixity  of  tenui*e  and  fair  rents, 
because  that  might  settle  the  question.  ' '  France  (Mr.  Brennan  continued ), 
when  she  was  getting  shut  of  her  landlords  did  not  give  them  twenty 
years'    compensation.     No ;  she  gave  them   twenty   feet  of  a  rope." 
Yery  suggestive  language  that,  I  venture  to  think,  addressed  to  an 
excited  crowd.     On  ihe  following  Sunday,  the  30th  May,  Mr.  Boyton, 
addressing  a  meeting  at  Dunmanway,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  said — 
"  We  have  at  our  back  in  this  movement  something  more  than  great 
agitators  ever  had  before.     We  have  a  great  moral  force,  and  we  are 
going  to  use  it ;  and,  perhaps,  '^  e  have  something  in  the  shape  of  physical 
force,  but  we  don't  want  to  use  that,  but  we  may  some  day  come  down 
and  see  you,  and  talk  to  you  about  something  else.'*     Mr.  Sheridan, 
speaking  at  Mount  Irvine,  on  the  6th  June,  makes  this  comparison, 
''  Now,  if  a  highway  robber  comes  up  to  rob  you,  and  calls  upon  you 
to  deliver  up  your  money,  you  will  certainly  not  surrender  your  purse 
if  you  can  hold  it.     You  may  surrender  your  purse,  because  it  is  of  less 
value  than  your  life  ;  but  is  not  the  power  and  tyranny  of  the  landlord 
worse  r     Mr.  Sheridan,  you  will  ol^rve,  has  imbibed  a  little  of  the 
CooomuniBtic  doctrine  of  which  Mr.  Brennan  is  so  full — ''that  all  property 
is  robbery."    That  was  the  doctrine  of  the  famous  French  Communistic 
philosopher  Prudhomme,  though  people  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  believed  it  or  not.     However,  he  was  put  in  prison  for  inculcating  the 
docbine  that  property  is  robbery.     Whilst  in  prison  he  got  married, 
and  thereupon  a  difficulty  arose  about  Ids  wife's  fortune  which  he  in- 
sisted on  getting  hold  of.     The  lady's  man  of  business  said,  "  but,  M. 
Prudhomme,  you  know  according  to  you  all  property  is  robbery."     Oh, 
was  the  reply,  my  dear  friend,  be  serious  for  once  in  your  life,  and  hand 
me  the  money.     The  philosopher  at  once  changed  his  system  when  it 
came  to  be  applied  to  himself.     Thus,  property,  you  see,  is  robbery  only 
when  it  ia  in  the  hands  of  the  present  owners ;  it  is  not  robbery  at  aU 
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when  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  other  people ;  especially  if  the  transfer  pre- 
pares the  way  for  some  grand  ulterior  object.    Mr.  Gordon,  the  shoemaker, 
speaking  at  Ballyglass,  on  the  13th  June,  tells  the  people  that  it  is  the 
landlords  that  make  them  paupers.     "  The  people  said  it  is  Providence, 
but  I  say  no."    Mr.  Harris,  speaking  the  same  day,  at  Ballyleague,  called 
on  the  people  "  to  come  forward,  and  meet  the  landlords  in  this  war," 
describing  the  agitation  as  a  battle  with  landlordism.    At  Monasterevan, 
on  the  20th  June,  Mr.  Boyton,  who  was  standing,  I  suppose,  in  sight 
of  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda's  demesne,  says — "  Mark  me,  there  is  not 
to-day  a  grand  old  park  in  all  Ireland  surrounded  with  walls  and  stately 
trees,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  the  man  that  claims  to  own  could 
l)roduce  a  title  deed  that  is  not  stained  with  blood  and  robbery."     Then 
there  was  the  responsive  cry  **  Not  one."    Now,  a  good  deal  of  property 
has  changed  hands  within  the  last  hundred  years,  and  you  would  natu- 
rally suppose  that  the  open  transfer  for  full  value  gave  those  who  so 
acquired  it  a  good  title,  an  unobjectionable  title,  such  a  title  as  would 
enable  a  man  thus  to  provide  for  his  children ;  but,  accoi'ding  to  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Boyton,  it  was  all  tainted  with  corruption,  and  the  minds 
of  the  simple,  ignorant  people  are  poisoned  with  this  false  teaching, 
that  every  title  deed  is  stained  with  blood.     Mr.  Gordon,  speaking  at 
Shrule,  on  the  same  20th  June,  says,  ''  I  understand,  my  friends,  that 
there  is  a  party  here  who  has  got  up  a  system  of  reporting  to  the 
Government  that  the  peaceable  people  of  Shrule  and  its  surroundings 
were  determined  to  cut  one  another's  throats.     But  I  say  we  have  no 
intention  of  cutting  the  throats  of  our  friends ;  but  I  don't  care  if  half 
the  throats  of  our  enemies  were  cut  before  the  morning."    The  enemies, 
of  course,  were  always  the  landlords.     "The  landlord,"  he  goes  onto 
say,  "  takes  all  the  money  which  the  tenant  hands  over  to  him  or  his 
agent.     He  spends  it  in  houses  of  ill  fame  in  London,     His  class  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  land  of  his  birth.     Offer  him  what  is  fair  for  the  land  ; 
but  I  tell  you  when  you  give  him  more  than  he  is  entitled  to,  you  arc  a 
robber  to  yourself."     On  the  1 8th  July,  at  Dooleague,  "Walsh  denounced 
the  landlords  as  the  "  curse  of  the  country,"  alleging  that  he  had  never 
met  a  good  one ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  Brennan,  speaking 
at  Miltown,  said,  "  An  onslaught  has  been  made  on  the  system  which 
degrades  labour  in  Ireland,"  an  annoimcement  which  was  at  once  received 
with  groans  and  cries  of"  Down  with  them,"  "  To  hell  with  them,"  "  Card 
them."    As  I  told  you  yesterday,  our  people  don't  care  much  about  ab- 
stractions ;  and  when  the  Land  League  orator  inculcates  this  doctrine  that 
landlordism  is  accui'sed,  groans  are  heard  and  cries  of  "  to  hell  with  them" 
are  raised — ^are  raised  against  the  persons  who  own  the  land  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    Mr.  Gordon,  speaking  at  the  same  meeting,  said,  "  We  meet 
here  to-day  to  denounce  the  landlords  who  have  plundered  you  of  your 
land.    They  say  the  land  belongs  to  them.     I  deny  that"    In  other 
words  the  present  owners  of  land  have  no  title  at  all.     He  denies  that 
they  are  the  owners  of  the  land.     "  I  don't  want  you  (he  proceeds)  to 
give  a  blow  of  a  stone  to  the  landlords,  but  you  may  do  it  if  you  like." 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  very  natural  consequence  of  his  teaching. 
O'SuUivan,  at  Millstreet,  on  the  1st  August,  says,  "If  we  should  sweep 
them  all  off  the  face  of  the  earth  wo  would  only  be  giving  them  their 
due."    Walsh,  speaking  at  Fi'enchpark,  in  Galway,  on  the  same  day, 
tells  the  people,  "  There  is  no  man  who  holds  land  in  this  country  but 
deserves  to  be  called  a  land  robber  or  land  thief; "  and  he  added,  "  It  is 
for  you  to  show  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy."    O'Sullivan,  at  IQiocknagree, 
on  the  15th  August,  says,  "The  French  peasantry  offered  their  feudal 
landlords  a  fair  compensation  for  the  land,  they  did  not  accept  it ;  and 
the  jjeasantiy  of  France  gave  them  the  compensation  they  so  richly 
deserved,  a  rope's  length  at  every  road  crossing."    At  Olonakilty,  on  the 
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29th  AngiiBty  Mr.  O'Sullivan  declared  it  was  only  by  strict  combination 
and  refiising  to  pay  rents  that  they  could  bring  landlordism,  ''that 
imholy  power,  to  its  knees."  Mr.  Gordon,  speaking  on  the  5th  Septem- 
ber, at  Cahirlistrane,  said  "I  would  say,  with  the  fellow  who  had  his 
white  troiisers  destroyed  by  a  mad  dog,  I  will  neither  beat  you,  nor  abuse 
you,  but  I  will  cry,  mad  dog  until  the  people  hunt  you  down  and  kill 
you."  Moral  pressure,  that,  only  !  Of  course  the  effect  of  all  this  is 
to  excite  the  unfortunate  peasantry  against  even  those  landowners  with 
whom  they  had  been  on  good  terms  before.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  says,  we 
have  no  right  to  form  an  opinion  whether  the  hanging  of  landlords  by 
the  fVench  was  right  or  wrong.  The  French,  he  says,  are  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  business,  and  so  are  the  Irish  too.  That  leaves  it  an  open 
question  ^whether  the  Erench  example,  as  he  states  it,  should  be  followed 
or  not.  Mr.  Harris,  too,  speaking  at  Riverville,  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
on  the  19th  September,  advised  the  people  ''  to  assemble  together  and  do 
as  they  do  in  Bengal,  drive  this  worst  of  tigers — landlordism — from  our 
midstw"  The  landlord,  you  see,  gentlemen,  according  to  this  amicable 
miaionary,  is  to  be  treated  as  a  noxious  wUd  animal,  who  is  only  to  be 
hunted  down  and  killed.  Well,  gentlemen,  so  far  for  these  minor  lights. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Session  was  over  the  Parliamentary  Membei*s  came 
back  to  Ireland,  and  then  we  get  the  opinions  of  the  Founder  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  present  League.  A  resolution  had  been  proposed  at  the  land 
meeting  held  in  Kilkenny,  on  the  2nd  October,  in  favour  of  what  most 
people  thought,  and  a  great  many  still  think,  would  be  a  great  blessing 
to  the  tenant  farmers,  namely,  of  giving  them  a  perfectly  secure  tenure, 
and  some  unbiassed  and  competent  tribunal  to  settle  their  rents,  and  a 
right  to  sell  their  interests  as  they  pleased.  A  resolution  was  accordingly 
proposed  at  this  meeting  in  favour  of  what  was  popularly  known  as  the 
three  F's.  Mr.  Pamell  got  up  and  spoke  to  the  resolution,  but  said  he 
could  not  quite  agree  with  it.  There  was  a  time,  I  believe,  when  he 
would,  but  now  he  would  have  none  of  it.  He  said  the  proprietory 
ri^t  of  the  landlord  was  a  right  which  he  had  obtained  **  by  force, 
firaad,  and  conquest,"  and  having  a  title  thus  founded  in  crime, 
Mr.  Pamell  was  not  in  a  position  to  admit  that  it  should  be 
perpetuated  in  any  shape.  No;  ''it  is  not  possible,"  he  tells  the 
people,  ^  to  devise  a  system  of  partnership  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant ;  one  or  other  must  go."  And  then  he  asks,  *'  which  shall  it 
be  f  a  question  which  was  answered  by  prolonged  cheers.  Mr.  Pamell 
adds : — "  I  submit  to  every  reasonable  man  that  it  is  far  easier  to  remove 
Qie  few  than  the  many."  He  is  always  careful  in  his  choice  of  words, 
he  speaks  with  all  apparent  moderation ;  and  in  place  of  using  language 
that  some  of  the  less  sldlled  confederates  would  have  used,  he  says — "  It  is 
easier  to  remove  the  few  than  the  many."  The  precise  mode  of  removal  he 
leaves  to  the  selection  of  the  country  members  of  the  League— each  branch 
deciding  according  to  the  taste  of  the  district.  But  now  we  must  come 
back  to  one  of  the  less  skilled  operators,  namely,  Mr.  Gordon,  who  at 
Abbeyknockmoy,  on  the  3rd  October,  addressed  a  large  Land  League 
meeting.  Tou  will,  perhaps,  remember  that  another  fearful  murder  had 
been  committed  towards  the  end  of  the  preceeding  month.  No  one  can 
fiul  to  remember  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres  on  the  26th  Septem- 
ber. That  terrible  crime  was  felt  by  nearly  every  one,  high  and  low,  to 
be  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  He  was  not  a  great  landowner,  his  tenants 
were  very  few  indeed,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  of  him,  he  was  any- 
thing but  severe  or  strict  in  dealing  with  them.  It  is  admitted  in 
short,  at  all  events,  that  he  was  not  a  bad  landlord.  The  Land  League.. 
I  believe,  disclaim  any  connexion  with  the  outrage. 

Mr.  Macdanogh. — ^Then  why  state  it  1 

The  AUomei/'Q€neral.'-~W9dt  a  little.     My  learned  friend,  gentlemen, 
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is  80  easily  fluttered  that  be  can  not  wait  to  hear  why  I  mention  this. 
The  reason  is,  as  you  will  see  immediately,  because  Grordon,  speaking  at 
Abbeyknockmoy,  said  ''well,  when  I  arrived  at  Clonbur  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  that  some  great  landlord  was  murdered  or  had  shot 
himself."  Abbeyknockmoy  is  about  three  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
murder  occurred,  and  Mr.  Gordon  passed  through  Clonbur  on  his  way 
to  the  meeting.     Poor  Lord  Mountmorres,  whose  rents,  I  suppose,  did 
not  amount  to  £200  a  year,  is  thus  gloried  over  as  a  great  landlord 
that   had    either  been  murdered  or  shot  himself.       Tbat    was    the 
extent  of  the  interest  this  missionary  of  the  new  gospel   took  in 
this    dreadful    murder — so    far  from   saying  a  word  against  it,  he 
boasts  of  the  joy  with  which  he  heard  of  this  deed  of  blood.     So,  too, 
Mr.  Dillon,  speaking  on  the  same  day  at  Cork  of  the  threatened  attempt 
of  the  landlords  to  protect  themselves,  used  this  language — "  I  wish  to 
tell  the  landlords  that  while  we  prevent  every  act  of  outrage  upon  their 
class  that  if  they  undertake,  as  indicated  in  their  speeches,  to  repeat 
the  deeds  of  past  years,  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  have  at  our  disposal 
the  means  which  will  make  them  bitterly  repent  the  day."    The  people 
were  amply  provided,  as  he  told  them,  with  those  instruments  which  at 
one  time,  he  said  were  in  the  possession  only  of  the  upper  classes.    At 
a  meeting  in  Athy  on  the  10th  October,  in  the  presence  of  Boyton  the 
organizer  of  the  League,  Mr.  Lalor,  a  member  of  the  League,  but  not 
one  of  the  present  traversers,  spoke  thus — "  We  do  not  believe  it  is  at 
all  necessary  to  shoot  a  landlord,  and  we  do  not  encourage  it,  on  the 
contrary,  we  deprecate  it ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  not  bound 
to  go  watching  every  poor  fellow   in  the  country  that  is  driven  to 
desperation.     We  are  not  going  to  watch  and  preach  sermons  to  them. 
Let  the  men  that  drive  the  men  to  desperation,  let  them  take  care  of 
themselves.     I  must  protest  against  the  Archbishop  saddling  us  with 
the  responsibility  of  every  assassination  that  takes  place  in  the  country. 
He  has  no  more  right  to  do  it  no  more  than  any  one  else  has  a  right  to 
do  it.     They  speak  of  this  country  because  one  poor  fellow  of  the  name 
of  Mountmorres  was  shot  the  other  day  (groans).     Well,  I  would  not 
like  to  be  the  man  that  shot  Lord  Mountmorres  at  all.     What  we  have, 
and  what  the  Land  League  has  to  try  is  to  show  you  another  road 
besides  shooting  these  men  because  they  are    not    worth   shooting/' 
When  doctrine  such  as  this  is  preached ;  when  the  elements  of  disorder 
are  thus  deliberately  let  loose,  anarchy  is  more  or  less  the  result,  and 
eveiy  villain  who  has  a  private  grudge  or  appetite  for  revenge,  will 
seize  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  guilty  passion.     What  the  League 
had  to  do  was  to  show,  according  to  Mr.  Lalor,  a  substitute  for  the 
shooting  of  landlords,  not  because  murder  was  a  crime  against  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  but  because  landlords  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
shooting.     Then  he  goes  on — **  In  France,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  until 
the  year  1793,  they  had  the  landlords  there.      Well,   I  suppose,    a 
great  many  of  you  heard  of  the  French  Eevolution.      The   French 
people  were  a  sensitive  people,  and  they  took  a  method  of  getting  rid 
of  their  landlords,  that  unfortunately  we  cannot  take.     No,  my  friends, 
we  are  not  able,  at  present,  to  take  that   method.     I  wish  we  were 
(cheers)*    I  wish  we  were,  and  it  is  not  here  I  would  be  to-day  (cheers).' 
What  he  means  by  that  is  not  very  clear.     Perhaps  it  was  that  he  would 
like  to  be  at  the  work  of  extermination  himself ;  at  least  if  he  does  not 
mean  that  I  do  not  know  what  he  does  mean.      Well,  Mr.  Boyton 
took  up  the  same  theme,  and,  speaking  in  denunciation  of  the  landlords 
of  the  neighbourhood,  he  says  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Lalor,  and  marks 
approval  of  his  speech,  by  saying — **I  think  we  should  have  a  healthy 
sentiment  in  Kildare,  where  we  have  the  Leinsters,  the  Burrowes,  the 
Latouches,  the  Yerschoyles,  and  all  the  other  land  thieves  of  Lreland" 
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(dieen).  Admiring  this  healthy  sentimenty  Mr.  Bojton,  the  chief  or- 
ganiser of  the  Land  League,  says  he  would  desire  to  create  a  healthy 
sentiment — that  is  a  craving  for  murderous  extermination — all  through 
Ireland,  and  especially  in  Kildare,  where  the  Leinsters,  and  Burrowes, 
and  Latonches,  and  Verschoyles  should  be  the  first  victims,  and  be 
disposed  of  as  the  French  seigneurs  were  in  the  French  Revolutitm.  Mr. 
Dillon,  at  Templemore,  on  the  same  day,  took  up  again  the  theme  that 
he  bad  b^nn  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  says — *^  That,  if  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  declare  war  on  the 
people  of  Ireland," — ^ihere  is  not  much  chance  of  that — "  I  believe  the 
Irish  people  will  know  how  to  defend  themselves — the  Irish  people  have 
got  into  t^eir  possession  many  of  those  tools  that  the  landlords  considered 
were  their  exclusive  right  to  possess  ;  and,  furthermore,  I  tell  the  Irish 
landlords  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  Irish  tenant  to  have  the  same 
arms  that  Irish  landlords  hava" 

What  does  that  mean  but  to  preach  an  internecine  war — a 
mearcilous  and  murdei*ous  war  between  the  Irish  tenants  and  the 
landowners  of  Ireland.  Again,  Gordon  speaking  at  a  meeting  in 
Cleraon,  in  the  county  Galway,  says — ^The  reason  he  has  for  being 
a  Mayo  man — I  suppose  he  means  the  reason  why  he  is  proud  of 
being  a  Mayo  man — is  that  '*  they  were  the  first  to  proclaim  to  the 
Govemment  that  this  land  was  ours,  and  that  we  are  determined  to 
sacrifice  every  drop  of  our  blood  until  we  sweep  away  every  vestige  of 
landlordism  from  this  coimty  at  least/'  On  the  same  day,  at  the 
same  place,  Mr.  Nally  is  heard  a£cain.  He  calls  upon  the  manhood  of 
IieUnd  to  keep  a  firm  grip-le  original  precept  on  wUch  the  new 
gospel  turns  is — "  Keep  a  firm  grip  against  those  blasted  and  detested 
landlords."  Then  passing  on  to  a  meeting  on  the  same  day  at  the 
southern  end  of  Ireland,  I  find  that  at  Castleisland,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  Mr.  Biggar,  who  had  not  hitherto  been  heard  preaching  these 
doctrines,  takes  up  his  parable,  and  says : — "  The  Land  League  are 
imfsurly  charged  with  the  shooting  of  landlords.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
duly  of  the  Land  League  to  recommend  the  shooting  of  landlords,  for  a 
great  variety  of  reasons."  One  would  think  that  one  good  reason  would 
be  as  good  as  twenty — simply  that  murder  was  the  gi'eatest  of  all  crimes. 
He  proceeds — "  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  i-ecom- 
mend  the  shooting  of  landlords,  for  a  great  variety  of  reasons.  They 
never  have  given  any  advice  of  the  sort."  That  is — ^they  actually  never 
recommended  any  landlords  to  be  shot.  He  then  proceeds  significantly 
to  call  attention  to  particular  persons,  saying — ''  Mr.  Hussey  may  be 
a  very  bad  man,  and  plenty  of  other  men  are  as  bad  as  Mr.  Hussey ; 
bat  I  can  tell  you  what  tibe  Land  League  can  do.  If  anyone  is 
charged  with  footing  or  offering  violence  to  the  landlord  or  his 
agent,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  see  that  the  person  who 
IS  charged  with  the  offence  shall  get  a  fair  trial."  That  is,  though  the 
Land  League  does  not  consider  itself  bound,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to 
advise  the  murder  of  landlords,  still  they  do  consider  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  aid  and  assist  in  every  possible  way  anyone  who  is  charged  with 
having  done  so.  The  mere  fact,  you  see,  that  a  man  is  supposed  to  have 
shot  a  li^downer,  is  deemed  by  these  conspirators  sufficient  to  entitle 
him  to  their  protection  and  support.  But  Mr.  Biggar  goes  on  to 
discoss  the  question  philosophically.  "  What  is  the  good,"  he  adds,  ^  of 
a  man  shooting  a  landlord]  First  of  all,  the  Government  offers  an 
enormous  reward ;  for  a  large  sum  of  money  some  one  may  commit  per- 
jury against  one  for  whom  a  grudge  may  be  felt,  or  against  whom  there 
is  no  cause  of  suspicion,  but  of  the  veiy  vaguest  kind,  may  take  place. 
Tlien  the  police  take  care  that,  if  they  hear  anything  of  a  suspicious 
nature;,  they  bring  him  before  the  magistrates,  and  take  care,  if  any- 
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thing  is  in  fkvour  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  that  it  shall  be  suppressed, 
and  use  every  means  in  their  power  for  a  conviction.  Then,  again  the 
magistrates  who  hear  the  case  are  all  partizans  against  the  prisoner  at 
the  bai*,  and  in  favour  of  their  own  class.  Then,  again,  if  any  case 
whatever  is  made  against  the  prisoner,  and  he  is  sent  forward  for 
trial  at  the  Assizes,  the  Government  take  care  to  pack  the  jury — 
they  bring  down  the  ablest  counsel  at  the  bar,  who  try,  if  possible, 
to  twist  any  little" — bit  of  evidence,  I  suppose — "  at  jtheir  command 
for  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  conviction."  Mr.  Biggar  knew  as 
well  as  you  do,  gentlemen,  that  what  ho  was  sa3ring  was  false,  and 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  he  asserted  occurs,  but  he  just  said  what 
suited  his  guilty  purpose,  and  wound  up  thus. — "  Well,  you  the  members 
of  the  local  Land  League,  can  use  your  exertions  to  get  everything  in 
favour  of  the  person  who  is  charged  with  such  a  crime  as  shooting  a 
landlord."  Now,  taking  these  passages  all  together,  I  venture^  gentle- 
men, to  submit  to  you  that  Mr.  Biggar  deliberately  went  as  near  as 
he  thought  was  possible,  consistent  with  his  own  safety,  to  recom- 
mending the  shooting  of  landlords.  Well,  Mr.  Sexton  at  a  meeting,  at 
CunghiU,  on  the  17th  October,  pithily  put  the  case  thus. — "EiiJier 
the  landlords  or  the  tenants  have  to  go,  and  the  tenants  shall  not  go."  On 
the  same  day,  speaking  at  Holyford,  in  the  county  Tipperary,  Mr.  Dillon, 
said — '*  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  come  here  to-day — the  men  of 
central  Tipperary — to  declare  that  you  also  are  for  the  cause  which  we 
have  been  preaching  all  throughout  Ireland — and  which  is  the  cause 
graven  on  that  banner — that  is  to  say,  that  the  Irish  land  belongs  to 
the  Irish  people — that  it  has  been  taken  from  them  by  fraud  and  force 
— ^and  that  the  men  of  Ireland  are  to-day,  determined  to  take  back  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  Tou  are  here  to-day  to  pledge  yourselves  that 
you  will  enter  into  that  struggle  and  not  cease  from  it,  until  you  win 
the  victory."  So  also  on  the  same  day  in  another  part  of  Ireland — in  the 
west,  at  Eliltoom,  Mr.  Harris,  leaving  his  building  or  slating  at 
Ballinasloe,  appears  and  says — '^  At  present,  agitators  " — he  does  not 
scruple  to  describe  himself  and  the  rest  of  these  missionaries  as  so  many 
agitators,  and  rightly  so— "at  present  agitators  confine  themselves 
simply  to  denouncing  landlords,  landlordism,  and  landlord  tyranny  ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  this  great  movement,  in  its  early  stages — and  I 
was  one  of  the  first  to  come  forward  on  the  tenant-right  platform — for 
three  years  in  Ballinasloe  we  were  advocating  tenant-right  before  the 
Tenant  League  was  formed."  Yes,  gentlemen,  they  agitated  for  the 
three  "  Fa"  at  first,  and  when  they  found  an  advance  being  made 
towards  them,  then  immediately  some  of  them  b^^  to  look  for  some- 
thing wholly  different.  He  proceeds  to  say — "  Therefore,  now  when  you 
hear  agitators  denounced — when  we  found  reason  and  argument  of  no 
avail,  and  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  people — and 
to  tell  them  that  they  were  rack-rented  by  their  landlords," — ^as  if  the 
people  could  not  discover  that  for  themselves — "  how  they  were  exter- 
minated " — they  did  not  know  that  before — "  tell  all  that  would  rouse 
up  the  passions  and  manhood  of  the  country.  When  we  found  reason 
would  not  avail,  we  turned  to  the  manhood  of  the  country,  and  to  the  man- 
hood of  the  country  we  appeal  to-day."  He  then  passes  on  to  refer  to 
particular  persons  by  name,  and  after  a  general  statement  that  the  land- 
lords were  the  curse  and  the  baue  of  Ireland,  to  which  a  ready 
response  is  naturally  given  by  the  people,  he  proceeds  to  say — 
"And  when  you  hear  so  much  about  iigragrian  crime,  you  should 
remember  that  for  the  one  crime  committed  by  a  tenant,  in  stnking  down 
such  a  tyrant  as  Domville^  there  are  a  thousand  crimes  committed  by 
landlords  in  their  oppression  of  the  poor."  He  goes  on  to  denounce 
certain  men,  but  fortunately  as  yet  without  any  bad  results.      He 
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BftjB: — **The  worst  man  of  all  is  Sebastian  Nolan, — ^the  worst  man — 
the  worst  agent — ^the  greatest    scoondrel    in  the    west  of  Ireland." 
Fortosately,   but  no  thanks    to  Harris,   Mr.    Sebastian   Nolan  still 
Uvea    He  says : — *^  Sebastian  Nolan  was  fired  at "  (he  gloats  over  it) 
— ''Sebastian  Nolan  was  fired  at  in  the  coimty  Galway" — (a  voice  ''  it 
waB  time  '*).     I  am  a&aid  that  Mr.  Sebastiaji  Nolan  is  not  in  a  very 
bappy  or  even  safe  position  with  this  sort  of  agitation  raging  round  him 
—and  Harrk  taking  care  to  direct  its  violence  against  hun  as  the  worst 
man  in  the  West  of  Ireland.     He  then  goes  on  to  deal  with  others. 
A  gaiend  denimdation  of  landlords  was  bad  enough,  but  to  concentrate 
the  excited  feelings  and  hatred  of  the  assembled  thousands  on  one  or 
two  devoted  heads,  was  still  more  malignant  and  deadly.     He  speaks 
then  of  a  man  called  Hudson,  and  denounces  another  called  Sheil,  as 
follows: — "In  this  meeting  I   denounce  him   as  one  of  the  lowest, 
basest  men  that  eresr  did  the  dirty  work  of  a  tyi-ant"     I  hope  that  man 
still  lives.      Considering  the  language  Mr.    Harris    permits  himself 
to  indulge  in,   producing  thus  an  unnatural  and    foctitious  hatred 
of  indiriduals,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  falls  foul  of  Archbishop  M'Cabe. 
Aocordingly  we  find  him  saying : — ''  Notwithstanding  the  denunciation 
of  Br.  M'Gabe  in  Dublin  (who  seems,  no  doubt,  a  small  person  to  Mr. 
Harris),  if  every  priest  and  bishop  in  Ireland  denounced  the  movement 
we  have  organized — we  have   justice,  we  have  right — we  have  the 
progress  of  our  country— the  grievances  of  our  nation— we  have  every- 
tiling  that  justice  and  right  and  honour  demand,  upon  our  side " — 
he  imght,  I  think,  except  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  justice,  the  honest 
desire  of  meeting  one's  engagements,  or  at  least  making  an  efibrt  to 
meet  them ;  and  above  all,  reverence  for  the  command,  **  Thou  shalt  do 
no  murder."    He  goes  on  to  say  : — "  If  the  Qovemment  were  to  go  and 
r^enact  the  scenes  of  '98,  our  countrymen  in  England  would  not  stand 
bj  and  allow  them  to  do  so.     Our  countrymen  in  England  would  lay 
thdr  cities  in  ashes  if  they  attempted  it."     I  hope,  gentlemen,  there  is 
little  danger  ol  any  such  calamity  as  civil  war  or  insurrection,  but  if 
there  were  the  remotest  danger,  it  would  be  due  not  to  the  Government, 
but  to  people  like  Harris  and  his  comrades,  who  preach  these  &lse  and 
miBchievous  doctrines  throughout    the  country.     He  says  : — "  I  ask 
yon  to  form  branch  Land  Leagues  in  the  different  localities.      Indi- 
ridnally  yon  are  nothing — collectively  you  are  everything."     That,  you 
will  remember,  is  the  teaching  of  the  emblem  upon  the  Land  League 
oud,  and  the  motto : — ''  Unite — union  is  strength."    "  If  all  the  men 
on  ys  estate  and  the  adjoining  estates  joined  together,  these  men  you 
fear  so  much  are  the  greatest  cowa^  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
Aocordingly  he  then  proposes  a  resolution  that  branches  be  formed  in 
different  localities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  moral  and  innocent 
objects  of  the  Land  League.  That  was  on  the  17th  October.     On  tho 
Slst  October,   Mr.   Biggar  made  an  excursion  into    the  county  he 
npreaents,  and  at  Bailieborough  he  spoke  thus : — ''  Now,  our  worthy 
Ohaizman  in  his  speech  said  that  it  was  undesirable  that  anything 
in  the  way  of  violence  towards  the  landlords  should  be  perpetrated. 
Now,  on  tliat  subject  I  will  say  this — that  the  Land  League,  as  a  body, 
'vants  to  do  what  is  most  beneficial,  and  they  do  not  want  any  violence 
dkoold  be  offered  to  the  landlords.     One  of  the  reasons  is  this — ^that 
persons  who  have  undertaken  to  shoot  landlords  have  missed  the  landlord, 
and  shot  someone  whom  they  did  not  intend."     It  was  not  that  murder 
WH  wrong.     I  presume,  in  Mr.  Biggar's  code  of  moralitj  and  religion, 
if  he  has  any,  abhorrence  of  murder  has  no  place.     It  is  not  a  question 
vith  him  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.     He  says  the  first  objection  to 
ttying  to  shoot  a  landlord  is,  that  you  may  shoot  the  wrong  person. 
^'That  was  aa  objection  on  the  face  of  it,"  he  said,  **  but  there  are  other 
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objections  which  have  been  raised  against  this  agitation^  as  a  body,  is, 
that  deeds  of  violence  have  been  committed  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
come  to  Land  League  meetings,  and  the  result  of  that  has  been  that 
it  has  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  public 
opinion  with  those  likely  to  have  the  decision  of  the  Irish  land  tenure, 
and  you  should  discourage  deeds  of  violence  then.  There  is  another 
objection  that  will  undoubtedly  be  palpable  to  you  all — and  that  is — 
that  it  would  bring  discredit  on  the  Irish  people."  That  is  a  great 
discovery.    He  then  s&ys — ''Because  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 

that  certain  members    of  the here  would  be  delighted  with 

me  saying,  'Shoot  the  landlords'  (no,  no).  I  say  in  the  interest 
of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland — ^I  hope  that  it  is  undesirable, 
that  such  deeds  should  be  practised.  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  public  men 
to  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  and  the  great  criminals  are  the 
landlords  of  Ireland."  Those  were  the  reasons — that  if  they  attempted 
to  shoot  a  landlord,  they  might  shoot  somebody  else,  and  because  that 
the  commission  of  atrocious  crime  would  disgrace  the  country;  but 
for  fear  his  speech  should  be  considered  as  a  pointless  and  vapid  per- 
formance, he  winds  up  by  telling  the  people  that  Uie  real  criminals  are  the 
landowners  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Dillon,  at  Clonmel,  three  days  afterwards, 
viz.,  on  the  24th  October,  said  he  would  "show  the  landlords  and 
Grovemment  in  spite  of  their  teeth  that  the  farmers  would  retain  the 
lands  of  Tipperary" — "  and  will  hold  the  lands  of  Tipperary,  and  when 
we  have  told  them  that  lesson  for  years  to  come,  you  will  find  that  the 
landlords  of  Tipperary  will  go,  not  to  the  Castle  to  ask  for  coercion, 
but  to  Westminster,  and  say-  -'  for  God's  sake,  settle  the  land  question' ; 
give  them  something ;  abolish  landlordism,  and  let  them  be  rid  of  their 
tenants."  At  a  meeting  in  Galway  on  the  same  day,  in  presence  of 
Mr.  Pamell  and  of  Mr.  Harris,  we  find  another  member  of  Parliament, 
who  represents  that  ancient  city,  Mr.  O'Connor,  using  this  language : — 
"  Have  not  the  landlords  of  the  county  of  Galway  infiicted  duty  labour 
upon  you,  and  are  not  they  ever  inflicting  lashes  on  the  Irish  tenants, 
as  sore  as  were  ever  inflicted  by  the  South  Carolina  planter  upon  the 
slaves  under  his  control?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  diis  very  county, 
during  the  famine  years,  landlords  have  murdered  the  tenants  of  the 
county  of  Galway."  There  was  horrible  exaggeration  in  this  language, 
but  what  was  the  object  of  the  exaggeration  ?  For  what  purpose  do  these 
practised  speakers  go  round  the  country  using  this  extravagant,  and, 
grossly  untrue  language,  but  to  exasperate  and  excite  the  passions  of 
the  people,  as  Harris  tells  you. — Having  wound  up  the  deluded  people 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury,  they  say  go  on — ^we  put  the  match  within 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  gunpowder,  but  we  don't  tell  it  to  go  ofi* — 
that  is  its  look-out.  Nay,  on  the  same  occasion,  Harris  boldly  cries 
"  Is  not  it  better  that  one  man  should  be  shot  down  than  hundreds  of  the 
people.  It  amounted,  I  believe,  to  twelve  hundred  families — ^that  hun- 
dreds of  these  families  should  be  driven  from  this  fair  island  ?"  This  is 
language  spoken  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  town  of  Galway  in  presence 
of  the  President  of  the  Irish  Land  League,  and  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  this  conspiracy.  "  I  say  to  myself,  and  I  say  it  here 
t^ay,  that  if  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  shoot  down  landlords  as 
partridges  are  shot  in  the  month  of  September,  that  Mat  Harris 
never  would  say  one  word  against  them."  That  was  said  in  presence  of 
Mr.  PamelL  Did  Mr.  Pamell  instantly  raise  his  voice  against  these 
murderous  suggestions  1  No ;  Mr.  Pamell  was  silent.  The  chairman 
of  the  meeting  felt  there  was  a  limit  to  indecency,  that  morality  even  as 
understood  by  savages  required  his  interposition ;  and  he  protested  against 
this  horrible  language.  Then  Mr.  Harris  made  a  sort  of  expk^tion 
which  left  the  matter  not  much  better.    It  would  appear,  however,  as 
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if  lie  had  been,  soon  afterwards,  admonished  that  he  was  doing  more 
hann  than  good  by  this  excessive  frankness,  and  accordingly  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  following  week  at  Loughglyan 
to  shiiSne  oat  of  what  he  had  said  in  Galway.  Well,  gentlemen, 
the  next  expression  of  opinion  against  landowners,  is  from  Mr. 
Biggar,  on  tbe  30th  of  October,  at  Bawnboy — '*  Landlords,"  he  says, 
"whoof  course  we  know  very  well" — Mr.  Biggar  knows  everythmg 
whether  it  is  true  or  false — "  got  the  land  by  fraud  and  violence." — 
Now,  nobody  knows  anything  of  the  kind — even  supposing  their  ancestors 
got  their  estates  by  conquest  some  centuries  ago,  the  present  owners 
could  not  help  being  bom,  or  owning  land  here  to-day;  and  I  am 
afiraid  most  of  the  original  Irish  titles  were  founded  on  nothing  better 
than  what  Mr.  Bi^ar  calls  fraud  and  violence.  And  if  we  choose 
to  read  history  aright,  we  see  that  it  has  been  just  the  same  in  all  other 
oonntries.  But  Mr.  Biggar  proceeds,  ''  We  know  the  present  landlords, 
or  their  predecessors,  have  got  the  land  by  fraud  or  violence,  and  they 
have  no  just  rights ;  but  they  have  what  is  called  a  vested  interest." 
That  is  a  wonderful  admission.  The  present  owners,  some  of  whom 
paid  for  the  land  hard  cash  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  really  have 
a  vested  interest.  "  That  is,"  Mr.  Biggar  explains — '*  they  and  their 
predecessors  have  been  in  the  habit  of  levying  a  tribute  from  the 
ooeapier  in  the  shape  of  rent."  Yes,  just  as  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  keeps 
eaiB  for  hire  as  well  as  a  publichouse  in  Tubbercuny,  is  in  the  habit  of 
levying  a  tribute  when  he  hires  out  his  car  for  a  day's  work.  Well, 
on  the  same  occasion,  Mr.  Biggar  went  on  to  say — ''Now,  I  do 
not  know  I  need  say  an3rthing  more,  except  to  impress  on  you  to  or- 
ganise (cries  of  '  We  will*).  Tes,  organise  as  one  man.  Do  not  let 
one  district  say  we  will  support  a  landlord  against  a  people  ('  Down 
with  them — down  with  them').  Let  each  man  fight  for  his  class — ^your 
class  are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  you  produce  the  wealth  of  the 
countiy,  and  you  are  the  only  class  that  require  bona  fide  considera- 
tion." All  of  every  other  class  are  to  have  mala  fide  consideration.  They 
are  to  be  dealt  with  as  wild  beasts  or  as  mad  dogs.  ''  The  other  men 
are  drones ;  a  curse  to  the  community  (cries  of  '  Down  with  them — 
down  with  them')." 

Mr.  Biggar  again,  at  Kinlough,  in  Leitrim,  on  the  31st  October, 
says : — "  We  don't  recommend  the  shooting  of  landlords."  Now,  that 
no  doubt  is  somewhat  re-assuring.  '*  We  do  not  recommend  the  shooting 
of  landlords.  That  is  an  extreme  measure,  and  we  certainly  cannot 
recommend  it ;  and  besides  it  is  held  undesirable."  It  is  considered, 
he  says,  undesirable,  but  he  does  not  commit  himself  unreservedly 
to  that  opinion.  '^  It  is  held  undesirable  for  the  interest  of  the  cause 
that  it  should  be  done,  for  this  reason — that  when  such  a  thing  takes 
place  it  is  blazoned  forth  in  all  the  English  newspapers,  and  prejudice 
is  excited  iu  the  English  mind  against  the  Irish  tenant  farmers,  which  is 
calculated  to  inteifere  to  a  material  en^tent  with  the  advocacy  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Pamell  and  othera  on  behalf  of  the  tenant  farmers."  No 
Tmequivocal  avowal  from  beginning  to  end  of  any  of  these  speeches,  of 
horror  at  the  fearful  crime  of  murder.  Was  not  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  justified  in  saying  that  although  he  did  not  charge  these  people 
with  intending  to  incite  to  the  commission  of  such  outrages,  yet  ho 
would  have  expected  something  better  from  them  than  a  cool,  dis- 
paasionate  discussion  on  the  undesirability  or  imprudence  of  murdering 
landlords.  Listen  again  to  Mr.  Harris  on  the  same  day,  the  3l8t 
October,  at  Loughglinn,  where  he  says — '*  The  people  will  be  so  united 
together — ^the  organization  will  be  so  strong  and  universal — ^that  th« 
power  these  tyrants  possess  will  drop  from  their  cowardly  and  enfeebled 
lumds,  and  the   people    will   rise   up  emancipated,  and   wondering 
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how  it  was  that,  in  the  midnight  of  their  slavery,  thej  had  lain 
down  so  long  onder  the  foulest  oppression,  and  under  the  meanest 
oppressors  that  ever  trampled  upon  a  noble  people."  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Walsh,  at  Kealkill,  in  the  south  west  of  Cork,  was  declaring,  **  I  look 
upon  the  man  who  goes  to  evict  a  &mily,  tumble  down  his  cabin  and 
set  it  in  flames,  as  nothing  short  of  a  burglar ;  but  he  may  be  protected 
as  the  burglar  is  not  who  wears  a  mask ;  he  carries  a  lantern  and  a 
crowbar,  but  the  law  of  the  land  protects  this  man  to  come  and  evict  a 
family.  He  need  not  wear  a  mask,  he  does  it  in  the  broad  daylight ; 
he  takes  care  to  bring  a  crowbar.  I  hold  that  a  man  that  evicts  a  family, 
throws  them  out  on  the  roadside,  as  nothing  short  of  a  bui^lar."  To  which 
the  crowd  replied,  "  He  is  a  murderer,"  and  no  doubt  to  be  dealt  with 
as  such.  Finally,  at  Dungannon,  on  the  1st  November,  Mr.  Biggar  sums 
up  his  view  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  of  the  character  of  the  present 
owners  of  Irish  land,  thus  :— "  It  is  a  question  in  which  the  occupiers  of 
the  soil,  the  men  who  made  the  wealth  of  the  country  are  interested, 
against  the  most  worthless  class  that  lives  upon  God's  earth."  Well,  this 
is  not  what  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  says,  or  what  any  other  sane 
man  thinks.  There  are  good  and  bad  amongst  them,  as  amongst  other 
people,  but  if  the  possession  of  land  is  so  destructive  of  morsdity  and 
kindliness,  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage  of  transferring  it  to  a  larger 
number  of  persons.  I  should,  however,  have  told  you  that  one  of  the  worst 
examples  of  the  defendants'  oratory  was  to  be  found  at  the  Kealkill 
meeting,  to  which  I  have  just  now  referred.  You  will  remember 
the  murder  that  was  committed  there,  and  that  what  Mr.  Biggar 
considers  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  trying  to  shoot  landlords  occurred 
on  that  occasion,  the  wrong  man  was  shot.  This  meeting  was  held  a  few 
days  afterwards  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  yet  we  find  no  de- 
precation of  murder,  nor  any  expression  of  horror  at  the  terrible  crime 
that  had  just  been  committed.  Now,  gentlemen,  having  deliberately 
created  this  factitious  animosity  against  the  present  landowners  of 
Ireland,  who  are  represented  to  the  excited  people  as  the  curse  of  the 
country  and  the  greatest  criminals  upon  earth,  a  fitting  foundation  is 
laid  by  these  confederates  for  their  further  work,  namely,  the  fleecing  of 
the  present  owners  of  Irish  land.  The  people  are  reminded  that  they 
have  now  in  their  possession  arms  which  formerly  were,  as  they  are  told, 
confined  to  a  class ;  and  that  the  landlords  are  the  greatest  cowards  on 
earth  if  they  are  only  stoutly  resisted.  It  was  not  very  easy  for  any 
but  men  of  the  strongest  nerve  to  proceed  in  the  face  of  this  state  of 
things  to  enforce  their  just  rights. 

Now,  as  I  told  you  yesterday,  the  object  of  this — ^the  immediate  object 
of  this,  apart  from  its  ulterior  and  ultimate  object,  is  to  bring  the  land- 
lords to  their  knees,  to  deprive  them  of  their  incomes,  and  in  fact 
i*educe  them  to  such  straits,  that,  as  Mr.  Dillon  says,  they  may  fly  to 
England,  "  and  sue  there  for  protection  and  for  justice." 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Mr.  Attorney,  we  desire  to  place  our- 
selves in  your  hands  as  to  the  question  ot  a  suitable  time  to  adjoiun. 
What  do  you  propose,  because  if  you  feel  fatigued,  we  can  now  adjourn. 

The  Attorney-Genial. — I  do  not  like  to  ask  your  lordships  to  adjourn, 
but  this  would  be  a  convenient  time  for  me  to  stop. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  can  adjourn  now  or  we  can  sit  later.  You 
have  been  speaking  a  long  time,  and  it  is  now  twenty  minutes  past 
three. 

Tlie  Attomet/'General. — I  am  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — What  we  will  do  then,  is,  we  will  adjourn 
now,  but  we  will  resume  our  sitting  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

l%e  Court  then  adjourned. 
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THIRD  DAY— THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  30, 1880. 


Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Jastice  Barht  entered  the  Cour  i^ 
at  half-pa^t  ten  o'clock,  a.m. 

• 

Mr.  Ooodmanf  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  stated  that  one  of  the  jurors 
(Mr.  Joseph  Mitchell),  vas  absent. 

Mr.  Joseph  MitcheJl  entered  the  box  at  ten  minutes  to  eleven  o'clock, 
and  said — One  of  mj  young  men  got  sick,  and  I  had  to  remain  a  little 
late. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald* — ^That  is  no  excuse  whatever.  You  have 
kept  the  whole  court — every  one  waiting  on  you,  now  for  twenty 
minntas.  I  ought  to  have  imposed  a  fine  of  £100.  Do  not  let  that 
occur  a^ain. 

Mr.  Goodman  then  called  the  names  of  the  jury,  and  all  answered. 

The  AUorney^eneral, — K  your  lordships  please,  gentlemen,  when  wo 
adjourned  yesterday  afternoon,  earlier  than  many  of  us  perhaps  expected, 
but  I  hope  at  no  great  inconvenience  to  you  or  my  brethren  of  the  bar,  I 
had  just  drawn  your  attention  to  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  speeches 
of  the  several  traversers,  showing  the  way  in  which  they  desired  the 
people  whom  they  addressed,  or  whom  their  words  might  reach,  to  regard 
the  present  owners  of  Irish  land.  I  think,  gentlemen,  as  well  as  I  re- 
member, the  number  of  those  extracts  was  over  fifty.  They  were  speci- 
m^ia  of  the  speeches  which  each  of  the  traversers  have  delivered  from 
time  to  time  during  the  last  six  or  eight  months  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land. It  may  have  struck  you  that  there  was  much  of  wearisome  iteration, 
not  to  use  a  stronger  epithet  in  the  form,  or  at  all  events,  in  the  tone 
and  subtance  of  those  numerous  addresses.  Gentlemen,  this  was  unavoid- 
able. The  traversers  have  for  so  many  months  pursued  the  same 
oonme,  and  have  been  so  entirely'  of  one  mind — they  so  completely 
breathe  the  same  spirit — they  have  so  deeply  imbibed  the  same  princi- 
plesy  and  so  strenuously  sought  to  inculcate  them  upon  the  people,  Uiat 
this  rehearsal  of  their  speeches  is  of  necessity  monotonous.  The 
fifly  odd  extracts  that  I  gave  you  yesterday  are,  as  I  sny, 
but  specimens — I  might  have  given  you  150  or  more.  And^  as  the 
speeches  will  be  proved  to  you  in  evidence,  you  can  add  to  the  fifty 
any  number  of  other  specimens  you  like.  The  only  difficulty  ]ias 
been  to  make  a  proper  selection ;  and  you  will  find,  perhaps,  that 
in  many  instances  I  have  not  chosen  the  strongest  or  most  violent 
puBsages.  You  will  have  observed  that  the  passages  I  have  read, 
however  they  may  be  worded,  however  they  may  vary  in  style,  accoi  d- 
ing  to  the  position  and  taste  of  the  speaker,  yet  aJl  in  substance  inculcate 
the  same  views.  They  all  agree  in  denouncing  in  more  or  less  forcibli; 
language  the  present  owners  of  Irish  land.  They  deny  their  titles,  alleg- 
ing them  to  be  founded  in  fraud  or  in  force,  and  blood.  They  blacken 
their  characters  in  a  way  that  I  will  not  now  repeat.  Yoa  have  heard 
the  language  in  which  the  owners  of  land  are  described.  They  are  branded 
as  robbers,  as  thieves — ay,  and  as  murderers ;  aind  being  thus  held  up  to 
the  odiumand  execration  of  the  Irish  people,  as  those  who  by  force  or  fraud 
have  poBBessed  themselves  of  the  property  of  others — ^thoseothers  beingtho 
pe<^le  in  eadi  instance  that  are  thus  addressed — thenatural  consequences 
are  left  to  follow. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  obvious  that  the  necessary  or  at  least  the 
natural  consequence  of  this  mode  of  address,  pursued  persistently  for 
the  last  six  or  eight  months,  must  be  to  produce  feelings  of  animosity 
and  hatred  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Ireland  whom  those 
teachings  reach,  against  the  present  owners  of  Irish  land.  And  this, 
gentlemen,  you  remember,  is  one  of  the  chaises  in  the  information* 
Under  the  system  of  jurisprudence  that  has  as  yet  obtained  in  any 
country  that  I  know  of,  it  is  not  considered  an  innocent  thing  to 
promote  mutual  hatred  and  ill-will  amongst  different  classes  of  the 
community.  It  is  a  nuschievous  thing.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
and  an  association  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  doing  it  is  an  illegal 
act  and  a  criminal  conspiracy.  But,  gentlemen,  considering  that  these 
traversers  have  individually,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  no  particular 
interest  in  even  having  the  owners  of  Irish  land  ''removed,"  to  use 
Mr.  Pamell's  comprehensive  expression,  what  can  be  the  object  of 
all  this  strange  teaching  9  The  object,  gentlemen,  is  simply  this :  to 
create  a  general  feeling  of  hatred  and  ill-will  against  this  particular 
class,  with  the  view  to  attaining  the  ulterior  object  of  the  traversers 
and  their  fellows.  They  say  the  object  they  have  in  view  is  to 
bring  the  owners  of  land  upon  their  knees — bring  them  to  their  (the 
traversers*)  feet,  to  drive  them — ^if  they  want  justice  and  protection — 
to  seek  those  rights  in  London,  to  force  them,  in  fact,  to  go  to  Parliament 
and  pray  to  have  their  lands  taken  off  their  hands.  Accordingly,  to 
facilitate  that  operation,  to  reduce  the  value  of  landed  property,  and  to 
force  the  sale  of  land  at  an  undervalue  to  any  extent  that  may  be  deemed 
convenient,  it  is  necessary,  as  Mr.  Harris  candidly  tells  us,  to  excite  the 
passions  of  the  people  ;  because  without  some  excitement  of  the  people's 
passions  it  is  not  every  man  in  the  community — it  is  not  every  farmer 
— I  am  glad  to  think  it  is  but  very  few  farmers,  who  would  listen  to  the 
sordid  impulses  of  mere  greediness,  and  because  they  would  like  to  own 
the  lands  of  others,  would  therefore  resolve  to  seize  them.  It  is  not 
every  tenant-farmer — nay,  if  let  alone,  I  believe  it  is  few,  very  few,  who, 
having  the  means  of  paying  the  debt  they  contracted  to  pay,  would  wilfully 
withhold  it.  Yes,  it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  imme- 
diate object  of  ''  stopping  the  supplies,"  as  they  express  it  *'  of  the 
landlords,"  that  they  idiouLd  not  only  practise  on  the  poor  man's  tempt- 
ings  of  greed  and  covetousness,  but  also  to  excite  his  evil  passions 
against  Qie  landowner  by  stirring  up  within  his  heart  feelings  of  ^'  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness."  These  are  the  means  by 
which  the  new  gospel  according  to  St.  Davitt  is  to  be  spread  throughout 
the  country.  A  spirit  of  stnfe  and  contention  is  created  against  the 
landowners ;  and  along  with  this  we  have  the  precept  urgently  impressed 
upon  the  people  that  in  place  of  paying  what  they  justly  owe,  and  what 
they  fairly  can — ^they  must  only  pay  what  they  find  convenient.  I  now 
ask  your  attention  to  what  the  traversers  themselves  have  said  when 
they  came  to  preach  throughout  the  country,  during  the  present  year,  the 
doctrine  that  rents  fairly  and  honestly  contracted  to  be  paid,  and  honestly 
due,  should  not  be  paid — even  in  a  year  of  plenty ;  nay,  should  not  l)e 
paid  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  a  year  of  plenty. 

Gentlemen,  like  the  speeches  of  which  I  gave  you  specimens  yesterday, 
the  proofs  which  I  shall  now  give  you  of  the  traversers'  combination  to 
"  stop  the  supplies,"  as  they  express  it,  or  as  the  information  states,  to  im- 
poverish and  injure  the  landowners  by  proven  ting  the  payment  of  rent,  you 
will  please  bear  in  mind  are  all  speeches  made  at  Land  League  meetings. 
The  Land  League  has  been  founded,  according  to  this  card,  distributed  in. 
many  thousands,  as  they  tell  us,  throughout  Ireland,  to  put  an  end  to  rack- 
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renting.  Well,  gentlemen,  to  put  an  end  to  rack-renting  is  a  very  pi'opor 
ofidertEiking,  if  by  the  word  lack-renting  jou  mean  what  the  law  does 
not  mean  by  it,  but  what,  I  suppose,  those  people  mean  by  it — the 
exaction  of  ezoessive  and  exorbitant  rents.     There  is  one  way  by  which 
that  can  be  legally  done — by  insisting  that  the  people  should  not  make 
fools  of  themselyes  by  ov^-biddiug  eaob  other,  and  offering  more  than 
the  land  is  worth ;  and  when  they  have  land  at  an  exorbitant  rent, 
taking  tiie  means  open  to  everyone  of  undoing  the  bargain  by  giving 
notice  to  quit  and  handing  back  to  the  landlord  that  which  is  his,  if  it 
is  not  worth  the  rent  which  he  asks  for  it.     To  put  an  end  to  rack- 
renting  in  that  way  would  be  perfectly  harmless,  and  even  praiseworthy. 
But  that  is  not  the  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  rack-renting  that  the 
traversers  and  others  combined  in  this  undertaking  contemplated — that 
Ls  not  what  they  mean  ;  and  their  acts  and  speeches  show  it.     What 
they  mean  and  have  all  along  meant  to  insist  on  iov  putting  a  stop  to  rack- 
renting  was  this  : — ^To  say  to  the  tenants,  "  Hold  the  rent ;  keep  a  firm 
grip  too  of  the  land  which  belongs,  by  law,  to  your  landlord '' — by  that 
law  whic^  secures  to  every  man  the  enjoyment  of  bis  property,  whether 
it  be  land  or  anything  else-^^'  the  land  that  is  let  to  you  in  considera- 
tion of  rent  to  be  paid  for  it,  keep  it,  but  don't  pay  for  it.''    That, 
gentlemen,  is  illegal,  is  dishonest,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
civilized    country  under    the    sun.       Now,   gentlemen,    I    told    you 
yesterday,   that    a    conspiracy  may  be  secret  if  its  object  is  to  do 
wrong  hf  stealth,  but  at  the  same  time  a  conspiracy  may  be,  and 
oflen  is,  open  as  the  day,  and  indeed  must  be  so  when  it  seeks  to  effect 
its  purpose  by  public  acts  and  public  meetings,  by  public  addresses  and 
newqiaper  articles;  and  you  will  recollect  that  the  mode  by  which  the. 
traversers  here  have  proposed  to  effect  their  purpose  has  been  by  pro- 
moting  oiisaimation  Loathe  people  in  th^rdiffeient   dktdct.^ 
throughout  the  country — ^that  is  to  say,  by  conspiring  to  get  the  people 
to  form  subordinate  local  conspiracies  or  branch  land  leagues,  and  by 
t]ie  persistent  cultivation  of  public  opinion,  by  addresses  to  the  people 
in  newspapers,  and  at  public  meetings.      To  talk,  then,  about  there 
being  no  conspiracy,  1)ecau8e  the  confederates  proceed  by  way  of  public 
addresses  and  public  writings  of  a  nuschievous  character,  is  mere  non- 
Kense.     Fortunately,  too,  about  the  characters  of  the  speeches  there  can 
U*  no  mistake.     I  see  my  learned  friends  b&side  me  have  equally  exten- 
sive and,  no  doubt,  equally  correct  copies  of  these  speeches  ;  and,  in  fact, 
I  cannot  imagine  that  there  is  anything  else  in  tliose  hu*ge  green  books 
which  lie  before  them.     Accordingly,  as  regards  the  speeches  wliich  the 
traveraera  glory  in  delivering,  and  liie  public  opinion  which  they  take 
ci^edit  for  having  created — ^I  cannot  anticipate  any  real  controversy.     It 
would,  I  think,  be  doing  the  traversers  some  injustice,  to  suppose  that 
after  having  at  countless  public  meetings  taken  credit  for  cultivating 
public  opinion  by  their  several  speeches,  they  would  now  instruct  anyone 
to  Bay  that  they  did  not  deliver  them.     From  any  point  of  view,  I  ap- 
prehend, suoh  a  course  would  not  suit  them,  it  would  not  in  fact  go 
down  with  the  country.     The  public  are  too  well  acquainted  with  tlie 
Eubetanoe  at  least  of  these  gentlemen's  oratory.     We  have  all  had  such 
abundant  opportunities  of  reading  their  speeches  as  published  in  the 
nowspa]ieni,  that  it  would  hardly  do  to  say  they  did  not  make  the 
speeches   at   all.       You  will   recollect   gentlemen,    that   my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Ross  told  you  there  were  two  classes  of  precepts  given 
by  them  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  rent.     One,  the  more  general 
precept,  had  reference  to  all  rents.    They  were  told  in  substance  <*  do  not 
pay  the  rant  you  agreed  to  pay,  but  pay  the  rent  you  find  it  convenient 
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to  pay."    That  is  to  put  it  shortly.   Sometimes,  however,  the  people  have 
been  told — and  this  is  the  burden  of  the  song  in  later  days  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  rents  are  above  the  tenement  valuation — "  Pay 
only  the  amount  of  GrifSth's  valuation."     But  the  meaning  of  all  is 
'<  Don't  pay  what  you  agreed  to  pay,  and  what  you  are  by  law  liable  to 
pay ;  and  if  the  landlord  does  not  choose  to  take  your  composition  or 
whatever  composition  the  local  or  branch  league  may  determine  on  for 
you,  and  to  give  yon  a  clear  receipt,  put  the  money  back  into  your  own 
pockets  for  you  will  want  it  yourselves."    That,  gentlemen,  is  putting 
shortly  before  you  what  they  are  in  substance  charged  with.     Now,  the 
first  specimen  of  this  teaching  that  I  shall  give  you  is  from  a  speech 
delivered  towards  the  end  of  May.     A  meeting  was  held  at  Gardens- 
town,  on  the  23rd  of  that  month,  at  which  Mr.  Boyton,  one  of  the 
traversers,  the  gentleman  to  whom  has  been  committed  the  duty  of  or- 
ganizing the  load  conspiracies,  attended  as  a  deputation  from  the  central 
body.     Mr.  Brennan,  the  secretary  of  the  central  league,  attended  also, 
and  said  this — ''  you  must  go" — (he  was  addressing  the  branch  that  he 
was  founding  at  Gardenstown)— ''  you  must  go  and  strike  against  rent 
until  the  question  is  settled."     Strong  doctrine,  I  venture  to  think. 
<'  You  must  go  and  strike  against  rent  until  this  question  is  settled  ; 
you  must  refuse  to  pay  a  rack-rent."     Then  Mr.  Brennan  instructs  them 
thus — ''Rent  means  the  profit  that  remains  after  you  have  satisfieil 
every  other  claim  for  the  working  of  your  holdings ;  after  you  have 
paid  the  merchant  and  the  labourer  ;  after  you  have  paid  yourselves  for 
the  support  of  your  families."   Men  ai-e  not  generally  supposed  to  require 
any  payment  for  the  support  of  their   wives  and  families.     They  are 
supposed  to  be  boimd  by  nature  to  support  them  without  being  paid  for 
so  doing — and  that  out  of  other  people's  money.     "  When  you  have 
provided  for  the  comforts" — a  very  elastic  expression — "of  your  children, 
then  if  anything  remains  give  it  to  them."     That  is  the  definition, 
according  to  Mr.  Brennan,  of  what  conventional  rent — a  matter  of 
contract  between  landlord  and  tenant — ^really  is.     He  says,  in  effect, 
gentlemen  of  Cardenstown,  if  you  find,  after  you  have  paid  for  the  seed 
and  the  labour,  after  you  have  paid  the  shopkeeper  and  the  merchant, 
after  you  have  kept  your  wife  and  childi*en  in  comfort ;  or  whatever 
you  consider  comfort,  including,  I  suppose,  such  publichouse  refresh- 
ment as  you  like,  "  if  anything  remains  after  that  give  it  to  the  landlord 
as  rent ;  it  is  all  he  is  entitled  to,  no  matter  what  you  agreed  to  pay." 
Mr.  Brennan  then  proceeds — "If  he  refuses  to  take  it  keep  it  till  he 
respectfully  comes  and  asks  for  it      You  must  organize,  and  if  you  do 
you  will  not  be  disturbed."     Yes,  if  the  people  are  of  sufEcient  stufF 
when  they  have  been  banded  together  in  their  several  local  Land  Leagues, 
with  all  the  advantages  which  they  at  present  have,  and  which  they  are 
i*eminded  from  time  to  time  that  they  have  in  the  possession  of  these 
instruments  of  destruction  which  the  traversers  appear  to  consider  neces- 
sary  for  every  man  to  have,  if  they  are  thus  efficiently  organized  they 
will  probably  not  be  disturbed.     That,  then,  is  specimen  number  one. 
We  now  pass  to  a  meeting  on  the  6th  J  une  at  Mount  Irvine,  at  which 
Harris,  one  of  tlie  traversers,  and  also  O'Sullivan,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, attended  as  a  deputation  from  the  central  body.    Mr.  Harris  there 
says — "  You  are  aware  of  the  policy  that  Mr.  Pamell  has  already  told 
you — that  there  is  only  one  way,    and  this  by  the   nonpayment  of 
unjust  rents,  and  in  the  year  that  is  passed  an  unjust  rent  is  any  rent 
tliat  the  poor  industrious  man  has  to  pay  to  the  landlord,  and  all  that  to 
be  spent  by  him  in  luxury  and  idleness.     But  you  will  not  be  able  to 
refuse  paying  rents  except  you  combine  together ;  then  you  will  be  able 
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to  make  a  strike  against  it."    At  Shrule  on  the  20tl)  June  a  meeting 
was  held  at  which  these  doctrines  were  inculcated  under  a  somewhat 
significant  banner.     It  was  one  having  on  it  the  picture  of  a  man  with 
a  gun  in  his  hand  ready  cocked,  and  underneath  the  words,   **  I'll  cock 
mj  pistol,  says  the  Shan  van  Yocht."     That  apparently  has  not  much  to 
do  with  farming,  but  the  banner  indicates  a  mode  of  forming  and 
directing  public   opinion  which  has  been  frequently  adopted  in  the 
country,  and  which  suggests  a  question  that  is  considered  by  the  leaders 
of  this  movement  to  be  an  open  one  to  be  calmly  discussed,  namely, 
whether  or  not  a  landowner  or  agent  may  be  usefully  shot    Mr.  Walsh, 
who  attended  as  a  representative  from  the  central  I^nd  League,  says — 
''Pay  the  shopkeeper  and  the  ))eople  from  whom  you  have  got  the  things 
to  support  your  family,  and  if  you  have  anything  left  give  it  to  the 
landlord ;  it  is  good  enough  for  him."   Well  I  am  afraid  the  people  with 
more  logic  than  their  teachers  have  understood  that  advice  as  simply  an 
intimation  that  they  should  pay  any  creditor  only  what  they  liked.     On 
the  next  Sunday,  the  27th  June,  Mr.  Brennan,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Land  League^  addressed  a  large  meeting  at  a  place  called  Ballinlough. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  end  of  June,  we  saw  the  probability 
— ^which  was  happily  realized  afterwards — ^the  immediate  prospect  of  a 
good  harvest,  and  Mr.  Brennan,  taking  up  his  parable  from  this,  says — 
"  we  have  the  prospect  of  a  good  harvest  this  year,  and  the  landlord  has 
his  eye  upon  that  harvest,  and  soon  the  question  will  come  to  be  decided 
whether  you  or  he  will  enjoy  it."     Then  of  course  there  were  cries  of 
"  He  wiU  never  get  it."    Mr.  Brennan  proceeds — "  The  question  must 
soon  be  decided  whether  the  tenants  will  quietly  surrender  the  harvest 
in  order  that  a  few  idlers" — ^here  the  Commiuusm  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all  comes  to  the  surface  again, ''  may  enjoy  the  usual  quantity 
of  champagne."     That  is  the  new  doctrine ;  everyone  who  owns  land  in 
Ireland  drinks  champagne  or  something  worse,  '*  in  order  that  they  may 
l>e  in  a  position  to  purchase  prize  dogs,  and  pay  their  gambling  debts  in 
the  hells  on  the  continent."     All  this  of  course  is  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  the  people  to  live  in  peace  and  kindliness  with  their  neigh- 
bours.    On  the  same  day  in  the  same  place  Mr.  Brennan  tells  them 
again — "  We  advised  you  last  year  " — ^that  was  the  year  1879,  the  year 
of  scarcity — "  not  to  pay  exorbitant  rents,  not  to  pay  rent  that  you 
were  not  able  to  afford ;  and  we  give  you  the  same  advice  this  year, 
and  say  that  anyone  who  pays  an  unjust  rent,  whether  ho  is  able  to 
afford  it  or  not" — ^you  see,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  only  whether  he  agreed 
to  pay  it  or  not,  but  also  whether  he  has  or  has  not  the  means  of 
meeting  his  engagements — ''  he  is  an  enemy  of  the  common  good."     No 
matter  what  his  bargain  may  have  been,  no  matter  what  ample  means 
he  may  have  to  pay  his  rent ;  if  he  pays  his  rent  he  is  an  enemy  of  the 
common  good.     That  is  certainly  a  wonderful  perversion  of  all  morality 
to  be  preached,  on  what  Mr.  Brennan,  as  I  quoted  yesterday,  calls  the 
aacred  soil  of  Ireland. 

Well,  gentlemen,  two  days  afterwards  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Lmd  X^e^gue,  Mr.  O'SuUivan^  attends  a  meeting  at  Ballinamore,  in  the 
county  of  Leitrim.  It  was  on  the  29th  of  June.  He  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  rent  by,  of  course,  an  allusion  to  the  dreadful  crime  of  owning 
land.  "  All  the  money,"  he  says,  "  that  you  could  make  has  been  taken 
from  you  by  that  tax  called  landlordism.  .  .  .  You  must  not  per- 
mit them" — even  Mr.  O'Sullivan  passes  rapidly  (you  see)  from  the  abstract 
tiling  called  landlordism  to  the  individuals  that  represent  that  idea  to  the 
nunds  of  his  hearers.  ''You  must  not  permit  them" — ^that  is,  the 
omtsa  of  the  land*     **  But  you  can  only  do  that  by  organization.    It  is 
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not  by  begging."     It  is  not  by  any  petition  to  the  creditor  to  accept  a 
composition.     No.     "  It  is  only  by  action,  by  resistance  in  every  shape 
and  form  to  the  legal  robbery  which  has  been  too  long  allowed  to  pass 
without  interruption."     Now,  as  I  go  along  reading  these  extracts,  it 
occurs  to  me — and  it  must,  I  think,  occur  to  many  a  mind,  to  ask  what 
species  of   property   is   safe,   if   teaching  like  this  is  to  prevail  in 
Ireland,  or  in  any  other  country.     "  Yes,"  he  says,  "  the  manner  in 
which  a  man  would  act  is  to  guard  his  property  from  a  thief."     Cer- 
tainly, a  curious  mode  of  observing  the  ordinary  precepts  we  were 
used  to — the  proper  way  for  them,  the  tenants  of  Ireland,  is  to  guard 
their  property  as  against  a  thief.     Old-fashioned  people  might  think 
this  was  telling  the  people  to  take  by  fraud  or  force,  and  keep  in  their 
pockets  what  legally,  and  by  fair  contract  made  by  themselves,  belongs 
to  others.      Again,  gentlemen,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  at  the  same  meeting 
says : — "  Don't  pay  any  rent  this  year  if  you  are  not  able."  Well,  of  course, 
**  not  able^  does  not  mean  if  it  was  im|)ossible^  because  there  was  no  need  to 
give  them  that  ad^4ce.      "  Don't  pay  any  rent  this  year  if  you  are  not 
able.     Don't  let  your  cfcildren  be  reared  up  beggars.     Don't  attempt  to 
give  to  the  landlords  what  is  necessary  to  keep  yourselves  and  your 
children  aUve.      Come  to  the  conclusion  what  rent  you  can  give  him  ; 
offer  it  to  him,  and  if  he  does  not  take  it,  come  home  and  put  it  in  your 
pockets."     Well,  that  of  course  leaves  every  debtor — because  one  debt 
is  not  more  sacred  than  another — to  chose,  according  to  this  new  gospel, 
how  much  if  anything  he  will  pay.     Say  to  the  creditor,  "  Take  that  and 
give  me  a  receipt  in  full,"  and  if  he  does  not  take  it  put  it  in  your  pocket. 
Such  is  this  new  gospel.  Mr.  O'Sullivau  passes  on  in  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion, to  Ransboro*,  in  the  County  of  Sligo,  and  on  the  4:th  of  July  he 
tells  his  hearers  thex*e — "  You  must  form  yourselves  into  branches  of 
the  Land  League."    Yes,  that  is  the  point — Combination— conspiracy — 
each  man  steeling  his  fellows  to  make  them  of  siifficiently  stubborn  stuff 
to  resist  the  enforcement  of  legal  obligations  in  every  possible  way.     Tlie 
next  precept  is  peculiar,  and  I  think  if  Mr.  O'Sullivan  has  the  ordinary 
share  of  humour  he  must  have  enjoyed  the  joke  when  he  got  home — 
"You  must  be  honest  at  heart."     You  must  be  honest  at  heart !   "Above 
all,  you  must  put  your  homes,"  I  think  it  is,  "  against  evictions."     Ycp, 
keep  a  firm  grip  upon  the  land  which  belongs  to  others,  and  which 
is  only  lent  to  you  at  the  yearly  rent  which  you  agreed  to  pay  for  it — 
keep  that ;  form  branches  of  the  League.     "  You  must  organize  on 
every  estate.     You  must  offer  to  your  landlords  a  fair  rent,  and  that 
is  no  rent  this  year."     That  was  the  year  1880.     Now  this  is  certainly 
very  bold  preaching,   "  No  rent  this  year."     This,  gentlemen,  was  on 
the  4th  July,  when,  as  Mr.  Brennan  had  told  his  hearers,  "  we  had  a 
prospect  of  a  good  harvest ; "  but  Mr.  O'Sullivan  finding  a  congenial 
audience,  as  he  imagined,  I  suppose,  at  Kansboro',  told  the  people 
there — "offer  your  landlords  a  fair  rent,"  and  that,  in  this  blessed 
year  of  a  bountiful  harvest,  is  no  rent  at  all.     Walsh,  of  Balla,  another  of 
the  traversers,  at  a  meeting  at  rrenchj)ark,   in  the  Co.  Galway,  on 
the  1st  August,  pursues  the  same  theme.     He  says — "  I  ask  you  to  keep 
a  firm  grip  of  your  homesteads."    That  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done. 
"  I  feel  grateful  to  the  people  of  my  native  county.  Mayo ;  but  I  ask 
you,   in  the  name  of  Ireland — in  the  name  of  struggling  Ireland  " 
— I    fear,    gentlemen,  it  will    have    a    long    struggle    if   tliis    sort 
of   teaching    is    to    prevail — "in  the  name   of   struggling    Ireland, 
to  keep  a  firm    grip  on  the  harvest;    don't  allow  the    harvest    to 
be  taken  from  you  as  it  has  been  for  centuries.      Donit  allo^  the 
I»roducc  to  go  to  London,  and  to  Paris^  to  Baden-Baden,  and  to  the 
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Biiine  land,  to  be  spent  in  gambling  dens  and  other  haunta  of  vice/' 
I  tdd  jou  abready  that  I  only  gave  you  a  poor  selection  of  the  abuse 
that  is  constantly  heaped  upon  landowners,  and  in  which  every  other 
precept  addressed  to.  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  is  steeped.  "  I 
ask  you  to  keep  a  firm  grip  of  the  harvest,  and  to  pay  the  shop- 
keeper, to  pay  the  merchant  from  whom  you  got  goods  to  support  your 
family,  and  send  them  to  school,  and  if  anythii^  remai^is  you 
may  do  what  you  like  with  it."  .  He  could  not  even  bring  him- 
self to  say  give  it  to  the  landlords;  that  would  be  too  much. 
*^  Ton  may  do  what  you  like  with  it."  Again,  gentlemen,  upon  the 
11th  August,  Mr,  O'SuUivan  says  to  the  people  of  Killorglin,  in  Kerry 
— ''Are  the  men  of  Kerry  less  patriotic  than  the  men  of  Mayo )  I  asked 
the  tenant  farmers  there  to  pay  no  rent  to  the  landlords  but  a  fair  rent 
— their  valuation" — ^whether  he  means  by  that  to  anticipate  the  modem 
cry  of  Griffith's  valuation  I  do  not  know — *'  and  if  they  do  not  accept 
that,  to  pay  none  at  alL"  Well,  I  suppose,  you  will  hardly  disbelieve 
what  Mr.  O'Sullivan  says  about  his  own  teaching.  He  says  he  told 
the  people  of  Mayo  to  pay  nothing  but  what  they  considered  "  a  fair 
rent — ^their  valuation,"  and  if  they  did  not  accept  that  instalment  in  lieu 
ol[  the  whole,  to  pay  nothing  at  all.  "I  am  glad  to-day,"  he  says,  'Hhat  I 
can  look  upon  that  social  multitude,  and  know  that  they  will  carry  it 
out."  He  can  look  back  upon  the  effect  of  his  teaching  to  the  people  of 
Mayo,  and,  describing  them  as  a  social  multitude,  which,  I  venture  to 
RiggeBt^  meant  a  society  of  conspirators — an  association  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  law — he  is  happy  they  will  carry  out  that 
teaching.  '*  I  came  from  Mayo  to-day,"  he  says,  "  to  bear  a  message 
from  Mayo  to  Kerry,  and  that  message  is  not  to  pay  any  rent  whatever 
until  you  get  a  settlement" — and  if  the  settlement  vani^es  off  into  the 
impracticable,  as  we  now  find  it,  it  amounts  to  very  comfortable  doctrine 
for  the  tenant  fiurmers  of  Ireland.  No  matter  whether  the  rent  is  fair  or 
not — ^no  matter  whether  it  is  low  or  high — the  message  I  bring 
to  you  now  from  Mayo  to  Kerry — ^the  doctrine  I  spread  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  throughout  Ireland,  wherever  my 
voice  will  reach,  is  *'  to  pay  no  rent  until  you  get  a  settlement  of  the 
land  question  j"  and,  he  might  have  added,  the  only  settlement  of  the 
land  question  we  will  now  listen  to  is,  transfer  the  property  of  the 
pieient  landowners  in  one  fell  swoop  to  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland, 
a  scheme  which  he,  and  his  confederates  know,  to  be  totally  im- 
practicable. It  is  now  no  longer  a  scheme  of  gradual  transfer,  or  of 
fadlitiea  for  a  gradual  transfer.  It  is  to  be  simply  the  impossible 
Bcheme  of  transferring  the  land  from  the  ten  thousand  who  now  own  it 
to  those  who  but  for  the  present  are  called  the  people — ^that  is,  the 
500,000  tenant-farmers  of  the  country.  No  doubt,  when  they  get  it, 
there  will  be  another  conspiracy  to  transfer  it  to  the  labourera  or  to  the 
rest  of  the  population,  and  indeed  the  laboiui'era  would  seem  to  be  quite 
aa  much  entitled  to  it  as  the  farmera — ^perhaps  better  entitled  to  it, 
aooording  to  Mr.  Brennan,  because  he  tells  us  the  labourer  upon 
the  land  is  the  only  person  entitled  to  own  the  land.  However, 
there  is  no  use  in  going  into  that  cloudland.  Having  brought 
^ift  measage  from  Mayo  to  Kerry  to  pay  no  rent  whatever,  unless  they 
got  a  settlement,  a  Kerry  voice  cries  responsively — *^  If  we  do  not 
pay  rent,  what  will  become  of  us  1"  That  was  a  natural  question  for  a 
Kerry  tenant,  who  was  not  fully  instructed  in  this  new  gospel,  to  ask  ; 
but  Mr.  O'Sullivan  is  equal  to  the  occasion..  He  says — **  You  shall 
do  it  DO  more.  You  had  no  friends  to  look  to  you  then ;  but  now 
friends  have  oome  forward  with  money,  and  the  Land  League  comes 
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forward  with  £10,000  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  evicted  families. 
If  men  come  together,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  to  pay  no  rents, 
why   the   Land  League   will    support  them   and  their  faimilies,  and 
in  that  way  we  will  ultimately  gain."    Persuasion,  threats,  bribery,  to 
defeat  the  law,  and  prevent,  by  cither  persuasion,  or  threats,  or  worse, 
the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  from  fulfilling  the  engagements  they  have 
fairly  made.     Gentlemen,  upon  the  15th  August  I  find  that  meetings 
were  held  in  three  Irish  counties — ^in  Cork,  in  Kildare,  and  in  Galway, 
and  thus  we  have  upon  the   same  day,   Mr.   O'Sullivan  preaching 
at  Knocknagree,  in  l^e  County  of  Cork ;  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Boy- 
ton  preaching  in  Kildare ;  and  Mr.  Brennan  at  Tuam.     Now  I  would 
ask  you  to  compare  the  tones  in  which  each  of  them  discusses  this 
question.     Mr.  O' Sullivan,  at  Elnocknagree,  tells  the  people  substan- 
tially what  he   had  told   his   hearers  in  Kerry — ^but  in  a  different 
tone.       He    told    the    people    of   Kerry — "We   will    aid    you — we 
have  £10,000.     Rely  upon  that.     We  will  support  you  if  you  do  what 
we  bid  you."  He  now  tells  the  people  of  Cork,  as  a  threat,   "  The  Land 
League  will  let  you  starve,  if  you  give  up  the  rent  this  year.     Hold  tlie 
Harvest.     Keep  it !  keep  it !  keep  it  1 "     Three  times  repeated.     "  Let 
there  be  no  individual  bloodshed" — ^whatever  that  means — "  but  if  the 
landlords  bring  the  police  and  sheriff  to  shoot  you  down,  do  you  then 
defend  yourselves  to  the  last.     Let  there  be  no  rent  paid  pending  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Land  Question.     Let  there  be  no  potty  spites,  but  clasp 
hands  in  this  grand  movement  for  the  gaining  of  your  rights  and  ulti- 
mately for  the  repossession  of  what  should  belong  to  you" — ^but,  I  may 
add,  does  not.     Gentlemen,  on  the  same  day,  as  1  told  you,  the  same 
Sunday,  the  15th  August,  at  Kildare,  we  have  two  other  traversers 
preaching  the  same  doctrine.     One  is  Mr,  Dillon,  and  the  other  is  the 
organizer,  Mr.  Boyton.    Mr.  Dillon's  language  is  this.   He  proclaims  the 
principles  of  the  League ;  I  assume  he  is  reading  from  one  of  those  cards 
— and  says  that  ''  the  immediate  object  is  to  put  a  stop  to  rack-rents. 
Every  man  in  Kildare  shall  pay  it  no  more  " — that  is  to  say  such  are 
the  orders  of  the  Land  League,  even  though  the  imhappy  tenant  would 
like  to  pay  his  rent,  and  live  and  act  honestly.     No.     "  Every  man  in 
Kildare  shall  pay  it  no  more."     .     .     Again,  "  No  arrears  of  rent  shall 
be  levied  in  Kildare.     The  country  is  emerging  out  of  a  grave  crisis, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  a  good  season  if  you  will  not  be  in  a  good  position 
to  take  advantage  of  it."    There  is  no  use  in  a  man  having  money  in  his 
pocket  if  he  does  not  keep  it.     There  is  no  use  in  a  man  paying  his  debts, 
even  if  he  could,  because  it  is  better  to  have  his  pockets  full  than  empty, 
and  as  to  speaking  about  a  good  faith  and  honesty,  they  are  things  of 
the  past ;  they  form  no  part  of  the  precepts  of  this  new  gospel.     He 
then  goes  on — "If  you  pay  rent  and  arrears  of  rent  this  year  the 
good  harvest  will  go    to  the  landlords.     Therefore  this   year  there 
shall  be  no  arrears  of  rent  paid."      That  is  the  edict  of  the  Land 
League.     Well,   Mr.   Boyton    follows  his  leader,   and  also  addresses 
ihe  people  of  Kildare.     He  cries,  "Tenant  farmers,  before  you   pay 
rent  or  your  debts  to  the  bankers  and  shopkeepers," — now  you  see  Mr. 
Boyton  is  becoming,  in  a  measure,  consistent  and  logical.     There  is 
no  use  in  always  talking  nonsense,  by  telling  the  farmers  to  pay  the  shop- 
keepers and  everybody  else  but  not  to  pay  the  landlord.     People  are  not 
fools,  and  if  they  are  persuaded  that  they  have  a  dispensation  from  tlio 
Land  League  not  to  pay  one  debt  they  will  naturally  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  not  to  pay  any.     Whether  Mr.  Boyton,  in  his  hurry,  was 
betrayed  into  common  sense  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but  he  tells  the 
people  of  Kildare^  whom  Mr.  Dillon  had  just  been  indoctrinating  as  to 
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why  ihej  should  not  pay  rent  when  there  was  a  good  harvest ;  and  of 
course  they  could  not  pay  it  when  they  had  a  bad  one — "  Therefore, 
tenant  fiinners,  before  you  pay  rent,  or  your  debts  to  the  bankers  and 
shopkeepers,  you  must  first  perform  your  duties  to  your  own  wives  and 
chUdren."    Now,  there  is  at  least  consistency  in  this ;  the  honesty  of  it  is, 
indeed,  another  question  altogether.    It  is,  however,  simple  and  intelli- 
gible doctrine.     Do  not  pay  anybody  unless  you  find  it  convenient. 
Well,  gentlemen,  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Brennan,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Land  League,  is  preaching  similar  doctrine  at  Tuam,  in  the  County  of 
Galway.     "  I  say,"  he  tells  the  people  there,  "  if  you  give  the  landlords 
the  harvest  in  the  shape  of  rent,  you  need  not  expect  the  people  of 
America  and  of  Australia  to  come  again  to  your  aid,  to  keep  you  out  of 
the  workhouses  and  from  starvation — (a  voice — "  we  won't.")    I  want 
you  to  pay  the  farmer  20^.  in  the  pound,  the  shopkeeper  20^.  in  the 
pound,  and  to  jour  neighbour  20^.  in  the  pound,  and  if  you  have  anything 
left  you  may  give  a  little  " — he  does  not  even  say  the  whole  of  it — "  to 
the  landlord  to  keep  him  from  starving."  Well,  gentlemen,  so  far  for  the 
15th  August.    The  following  Sunday,  the  22nd  August,  similar  doctrine 
is  preached  in  Cralway,  at  Kiltulla,  and  at  Doneen,  in  Koscommon.   The 
speakers    were — Mr,    Walsh,    Mr.    0*Sullivan,    and    Mr.    Sheridan. 
NoWy  at  Kiltulla,  Walsh  says  this — "  I   ask   you  here  to-day,   as  I 
have  from  many  platforms  during  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months, 
not  to  pay  exorbitant  rents,  no  matter  what  influence  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  you."     Of  course,  that  means  any  rent  they  choose  to  think 
exorbitant,  no  matter  whether  it  is  so  or  not.     '*  I  ask  you,  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  suppoH  your  wives  and  children  and 
dotiie  them.     Pay  the  shopkeepers  and  everybody  else.     Educate  your 
children,"  and  ''  tiien,"  that  is  when  their  education  is  finished,  T  sup- 
pose, "  ihea  if  anything  remains  you  may  give  it  to  the  landlords."    At 
Doneen  Mr.  O'Sullivan — as  he  had  said  in  the  previous  month  to  tlie 
people  of  Cork,  so  he  now  says  to  the  people  of  Koscommon, — "  I  will 
ask  you  to  pay  no  rents  pending  the  settlement  of  the  land  question. 
Do  not  say  to  ^ese  landloi^,  '  we  would  pay  your  honors  if  we  had  it.* " 
No,  that  would  be  the  language  of  old-fashioned  honesty.     ''  Do  not  be 
saying,  '  I  would  pay  you  only  I  am  afraid  of  my  neighbour.'  "     I  am 
afraid  that  is  what  many  might  well  say  wherever  the  Land  League  is 
firmly  established.     "  Stand  together,  up  like  men,  and  say  we  will  not 
pay  you  until  you  get  this  land  question  settled.    A  way,  Mr.  Oromwellian 
land  thieC"     (Cheers  and  groans) — cheers  of  course  for  the  speaker  and 
groans  for  the  Cromwellian  land  thief.     '^  You  will  get  no  more ;  you 
have  got  enough  already ;  and  we  are  determined  now  to  put  away  the 
likes  of  you."    Mr.  Sheridan  then  takes  up  the  teaching.     He  proposes 
and  gets  passed  a  resolution  in  these  terms  : — "  That  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  pay  no  rent  pending  the  settlement  of  the  land  question,  and 
we  call  upon  our  brother  tenant-farmers  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  the  National  Land  League  to  hold  [the 
harvest."     Yes,  to  take  care  not  to  give  it,  as  Mr.  Brennan  says,  in  the 
shape  of  rent — "  There  is  no  use  in  having  a  good  harvest  if  you  don't 
keep  it."    What  is  the  use  of  being  blessed  with  money  if  you  pay  your 
debts!     As  Mr.    O'Sullivan  says — "Keep  it;    keep  it;  keep  it." 
Sheridan  then  proceeds — "Yes,  my  friends,  hold  the  harvest;  that  is 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Croke."    Well  it  certainly  is  not  the  advice  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  nor  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Cloyne,  nor,  I 
believe,  of  the  large  majority  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland. 
Those  who  listen  to  the  voice  of  their  natural  teachers,  who  listen  to 
the  Toioe  of  religion  and  morality,  hold  no  sue}*  'Toctrine  as  that.    This 
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is  the  '  new  gospel '  which  I  hope  will  not  take  root  in  Iidanii,  that  land, 
as  Mr.  Brennan  says,  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  sq  mapj  martyrs. 
The  martyrs  to  whom  he  so  refers,  gentlemen,  did  not  preach  doctrine 
of  that  kind.  That  belongs  rather  to  the  Commune  of  Pans.  It  may 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  Ked  Bepublicans ;  but  it  is  not  the  doctrine  .of  the 
bishops  and  ^^Vgy*  or  the  honest  people  of  Ireland  if  they  were  only  let 
alona  However,  to  return  to  Mr.  Sheridan  He  says  i-r-'^  Before  you 
hand  over  any  of  the  harvest  to  the  landlords,  you  must  see  that  you 
have  ample  means  for  your  families."  Ample  means  !  "  See.  that  you 
have  ample  means  for  your  families,  and  to  pay  the  shopkeepers' 
aoooont,  and  to  pay  whatever  you  borrowed  from  your  generous  neigh- 
bour, and  if  after  that  you  have  anything  to  spare  you  may  give  the 
landl<»d  something  to  keep  him  out  of  the  workhouse  1"  Qentlemen, 
upon  the  29th  August,  there  were  again  meetings — four  in  number  - 
held  in  different  parts  of  Ireland — ^in  Leitrim,  where  Mr.  Sheridan 
spdce ;  in  Cork,  where  Mr.  O'Sullivan  was  heard  ;  in  Bong's  County, 
where  Mt*.  Brennan  went ;  and  in  Galway,  where  Mr.  €k)rdon,  leaving 
his  boots  and  shoes  behind  him  at  Claremorris,  appears  to  instruct  the 
people  of  the  county.  A  deputation,  we  find,  attends  at  Manorhamilton, 
in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  where  Mr.  Sheridan  announces  himself  as 
deputed — specially  instructed  by  the  central  body  to  go  and  tell 
the  people  of  Leitrim,  what  the  Land  League — ^that  is  the  present 
traverser  and  their  fellows — desired  to  have  done.  He  proposed  this 
resoluticm,  and  it  was  passed,  of  course  : — ^^  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
pay  no  rent  pending  the  settlement  of  the  land  question,  and  we  call 
upon  our  brother  tenant  farmers  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  and  the  National  Land  League,  to  hold  the  harvest." 
So  far  for  Leitrim.  In  Cork  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  at  Clonakilty,  says — 
**  Stand  together  like  men  in  one  grand  industrial  union>  and  say  to 
these  men" — the  owners  of  the  land,  :w'ho  had  consented  to  let  it^  foolish 
people,  thinking  that  they  were  to  get  rent  for  it —''and  say  to  these  men, 
*  We  have  been  paying  you  rack-rents  for  years.  You  can  show  us  no 
title  or  right  to  the  land.  It  is  mainly  yours  by  Cromwell's  sword  or 
by  confiscation.' "  "  However,  we  have  been  paying  you  for  that  right 
for  years.  We  did  it  because  we  did  not  know  our  rights ;  but  now 
that  we  do  know  them  we  are  determined  to  pay  no  longer  until  we 
come  to  a  settlement  of  this  question."  Well,  gentlemen,  in  the  King's 
County,  at  Clonmacnoise — ^that  sacred  spot — Mr.  Brennan  preaches, 
and  he  preaches  on  this  wise— "You  must  be  loyal  to  yourselves.*' 
That  Lb  Uie  thing  to  be  loyal  to,  according  to  the  new  gospel-^take  care 
of  yourselves — ^universal  selfishness — pay  nobody  you  don't  like— -grasp 
all  you  can  for  yourselves,  never  mind  the  antiquated  rule  that  you 
should  *'  do  unto  others  as  you  would  like  to  be  done  by" — ^that 
belongs  to  the  old  order  of  tlungs.  "  The  old  order  changeth,  giving 
place  to  new."  '*  You  must  be  loyal  to  yourselves,  and  you  must  in 
the  first  place  refuse  to  pay  any  unjust  rent"  They  were  to  be  the 
supreme,  heaven-bom  judges  of  that,  no  matter  if  yesterday  they  thought 
a  just  rent  so  much,  and  had  solemnly  agreed  to  pay  it^  they  need  not 
think  it  flair  to-day — and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  say  its  unfair,  and 
refuse  to  pay  it.  "  An  unjust  rent,"  he  tells  them  by  Way  of  definition, 
is,  ''  as  my  friend  Mr.  Ealrea  has  explained  to  you,  anything  over  the 
surplus  profit  that  remains  after  you  have  paid  every  claim  for  the 
worldng  of  your  holding.  Pay  the  labourer,  pay  the  merchant^  pay  the 
banker,  pay  yourselves,  in  the  support  and  the  education  (^  your 
children,  and  if  there  be  anything  over  that^  offer  it  to  the  landlord 
(cheers^and  laughter") — a  very  fit  acoompaniment  to  this  pzecions 
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dockakkBr^*'  and  if-  he  does  not  take  it,  then  put  it  in  your  pockets  until 
he  comes  respectfully  to  ask  you  for  it."  Identical  with  the  words  I 
have -read  £rom  the  speeches  of  other  traversers,  showing  they  all  breathe 
the  same  spirit  and  preach  the  same  doctcuiey  and  that  is  what  they 
mean  by  getting  rid  of  rack-rents,  is  simply  inducing  the  people  to  pay 
no  rent  they  do  not  choose  to  pay.  Again,'  Grordon,  another  of  the 
traveisers,  speaking  at  Oaherlistrane,  in  the  County  Galway,  on  the 
same  day,  says,  "  Pay  what  may  be  fair  until — and  I  hope  it  is  not  far 
off — ^the  people  of  Ireland  shall  stand  up  and  declare  the  land  of  Ireland 
belong  to  us,  that  we  are  determined  to  maint^fcin  it,  and  that  it  belongs 
to  no  aristocratic  robber."  About  this  time^  gentlemen,  about  the 
beaming  <^  Septonbw — as  I  told  you  yesterday — a  telegram  came  from 
that  land  of  gold,  Califonda,  sent  by  General  Bosencranz  to  the  Irish 
National  Land  League,  and  telling  them,  "  No  surrender  to  landlord 
tyranny;  hold  the  harvest." 

Well^  gentlemen,  there  is  no  movement  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere  of 
this  character  which  has  not  derived  some  support,  generally  from 
popular  ballads.  Eorty  years  ago  we  had  the  "Songs  of  the  j!Va<ian," 
and  some  of  them  were  veiy  spirited  and  ejQTective  po^ns.  In  £b^  from 
the  days  of  Tyrtaeus  to  the  present,  popular  ballads  have  been  f oimd 
an  admirable  mode  of  preaching  popular  doctrineB,  being  generally 
easily  understood  and  eauly  rememberod.  It  was,  indeed,  I  believe, 
the  earliest  form  of  composition.  Accordingly,  I  find  in  the  Nation  of 
the  4th  September  a  very  mettlesome,  not  to  say  insurrectionary  ballad. 
Mr.  Sullivan  himself  is  no  mean  versifier.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  culti- 
vation, alid  no  doubt,  appreciates  effective  poetry.  However  that  may 
be,  in  the  Nation  of  ^e  4th  September,  Mr.  Sidlivan  publishes  the 
follorwing.     It  is  headed 


it 


TO  THE  IRISH  FARXEB3 — ^HOLD  THE  HARVEST. 


Now  are  you  men,  or  are  you  Idne,  ye  tillers  of  the  soil  ? 
Would  yoa  be  free,  or  evermore  the  rich  man's  cattle  toil  ? 
The  shadow  on  the  dial  hangs  that  pointr  the  fatal  hour— 
Now  hold  your  own!  or,  branded slavesrfor  ever  cringe  and  cower. 

Hie  serpent* B  curse  u|x>n  you  lies — ye  writhe  within  the  dost. 
Ye  fill  your  mouths  with  beggar*s  swill,  ye  grovel  for  a  cmst ; 
Tour  lords  have  set  their  blood-stained  heds  i^n  your  shameful  heads, 
Yet  they  are  kind — they  leave  you  still  their  ditches  for  your  beds  1 

Oh !  by  the  Grod  who  made  us  all — ^the  seignior  and  the  serf- 
Rise  up !  and  swear  this  day  to  hold  your  own  green  Irish  turf ; 
Bise  up !  and  plant  your  feet  as  men  where  now  yon  drawl  as  slaves, 
And  nnke  your  harvest  fields  your  camps,  or  make  of  them  your  graves. 

The  birds  of  prey  are  hovering  round,  the  vultures  wheel  and  swoop-*. 
They  come,  tne  coronetted  ghouls  I  with  drum-beat  and  with  troops. 
They  come^  to  fisitten  on  your  flesh,  your  children's  and  your  wives' ; 
Ye  die  but  once— hold  fast  your  Iwids,  and,  if  ye  can,  your  lives. 

Let  go  the  trembling  emigrant— not  such  as  he  ye  need ; 
Let  go  the  lucre-lovmg  wretch  that  flies  his  land  for  ^eed ; 
Let  not  one  coward  stay  to  dog  your  manhood*s  wakmg^ower ; 
Let  not  one  sordid  churl  pollute  the  Nation's  natal  hour. 

« 

Yes,  let  them  go  1— ^the  caitiff  rout,  that  shirk  the  struggle  now.^ 
The  J^t  that  ccowns  your  victory  shall  scorch  eadi  recreant  bioW| 
And  in  the  annals  ol  your  race,  black  pavalleb  in  ehamey 
Slydl  fftaad  by  traitors  apd  by  spies  the  base  .deserterXusme. 
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Three  hundred  yean  your  crops  have  sprungi  by  murdered  corpses  fed : 
Your  butchered  sires,  ^our  famished  sires,  for  ghastly  compost  spread; 
Their  bones  have  fertilized  your  fields,  their  blood  has  f all*n  like  rain ; 
They  died  that  ye  might  eat  and  live — God  1  have  they  died  in  vain  ? 

The  yellow  com  starts  blithely  up,  beneath  it  lies  a  grave, 
Tour  father  died  in  '*  Forty-eight,"  his  life  for  yours  he  gave, 
He  died,  that  you,  his  son,  mi^t  learn  there  is  no  helper  nigh, 
Except  for  him  who,  save  in  fight,  has  sworn  he  will  not  die. 

The  hour  has  struck,  Fate  holds  the  dice,  we  stand  with  bated  breath. 
Now  who  shall  have  our  harvests  fair  ?    "Us  life  that  plays  with  Death  I 
Now  who  shall  have  our  Motherland  ?    "Tis  Right  that  plays  with  Might  I 
The  peasants'  arms  were  weak,  indeed,  in  such  unequal  fight. 

But  Grod  is  on  the  peasant's  side,  the  God  that  loves  the  poor, 

His  angels  stand  with  flaming  swords  on  every  mount  ana  moor, 

They  guard  the  poor  man*s  flocks  and  herds,  they  guard  his  ripening  grain. 

The  robber  sinks  beneath  their  curse  beside  his  Ul-got  gain. 

Oh!  pallid  serfs,  whose  groans  and  prayers  have  wearied  Heaven  full  long. 

Look  up  1  there  is  a  law  above,  beyond  all  legal  wrong ; 

Rise  up  1  the  answer  to  your  prayers  shall  come,  tornado-borne. 

And  ye  shall  hold  your  nomesteads  dear,  and  ye  shall  reap  the  com. 

But  your  own  hands  upraised  to  guard,  shall  draw  the  answer  down, 
And  bold  and  stem  the  deeds  must  be  that  oath  and  prayer  shall  crown ; 
God  only  fights  for  them  who  fight— now  hush  the  useless  moan, 
And  set  your  faces  as  a  flint,  and  swear  to  hold  your  own ! 

Fannt  Farnell. 

Coming  back,  however,  from  poetry  to  plain  prose,  all  this  teaching  by 
telegram,  by  speeches,  and  by  ballad,  was  that  the  tenants  when  they 
got  a  good  harvest  ought  to  '  hold  their  own,'  as  it  is  called ;  must  keep 
the  harvest,  and  not  to  pay  it  in  the  shape  of  rent.  We  pass  on  to  a 
few  more  extracts  in  the  same  month.  At  Froughlish,  on  the  19th 
September,  I  find  Mr.  Walsh  tells  the  people  this: — "The  Irish 
National  Land  League  is  at  your  back.  Now  I  ask  you  to  hold  your 
harvest.  Keep  it,  you  will  want  it  to  feed  yourselves — ^to  be  loyal 
to  yourselves  is  the  great  doctrine — and  your  families  for  the  next  six 
months,  and  if  you  have  anything  left  give  it  to  the  landlord."  Again, 
gentlemen,  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  26th  September,  we  have  Mr. 
Dillon  speeching  at  Skibbereen,  in  the  south-west  of  Cork.  He  tells 
the  people  there  "  the  way  we  do  in  Mayo  with  such  men  (as  huidlords), 
is  all  the  tenants  go  together  to  their  landlord  and  say — 'Here  is 
what  we  consider  a  fair  rent  this  year,'  and  I  say  a  fair  rent  to  that 
man  would  be  nothing  at  all.  But  supposing  that  you  are  able  to  give 
him  something  this  year,  let  the  tenants  go  to  him  and  say — "  Here  is 
what  we  are  able  to  give  you — ^say  the  Poor  Law  valuation."  (Cries  of 
"Too  much.")  "If  he  says  he  will  not  take  that,  put  it  in  your 
pockets  and  tell  him  that  we,  the  Land  League  of  Dublin,  will  try  it 
out  with  him.  We  will  go  into  every  court  in  the  country,  and  if  they 
evict  you,  we  will  build  cottages  for  the  tenants,  and  we  would  like  to 
see  who  would  put  you  out."  Further  on,  he  says,  "  And  what  I  advise 
the  farmers  to  do  is,  pay  this  year  the  Government  valuation  and  no 
more,  and  insist  upon  getting  a  clear  receipt."  (A  voice,  "  They  won't 
do  tfajEkt.")  Creditors  do  not  like  to  give  a  clear  receipt  for  an  instal- 
ment of  a  debt,  except^  perhaps,  under  an  arrangement  in  bankruptcy. 
(<  Welly"  he  says — "  if  tiiey  do  not  give  it  to  you,  then  let  the  tenants 
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stand  together  and  keep  the  land  until  he  gives  the  receipt,  and  if  he 
does  not  do  that,  keep  all,"  that  is  the  land  and  the  money  alike, ''  and 
we,"  the  Land  League,  we  the  traversers — "  we'll  fight  it  out  with  him. 
If  joa  go  singly,  he  will  crush  you,  but  if  you  go  all  together,  what  can 
he  do.  If  he  imdertakes  to  evict  you,  let  him  try  it  if  he  likes,  and  if 
he  attempts  it,  he  will  finl  he  has  undertaken  a  very  tough  job."  So 
fiir  for  Mr.  Dillon.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  2nd  October,  we 
have  a  specimen  of  somewhat  more  guarded  language,  but  meaning 
really  the  same,  from  the  president,  Mr.  Famell.  He  calls  upon  the 
people  of  Kilkenny,  to  "  organize  yourselves  in  this  county  of  Kilkenny. 
If  you  join  the  National  Land  League,  and  send  us  information  as  to 
the  rents  of  the  tenantry  throughout  the  country,  as  soon  as  we  get  the 
information,  we  will  organize  a  strike  against  rent,  upon  the  estate  of 
every  rack-renting  landlord  in  Kilkenny.  As  soon  as  you  form  your- 
selves into  branches  of  the  Land  League,  send  your  rentals  and  the  Poor 
Iaw  valuation  of  every  tenant-farmer  in  the  county.  We  will  select 
out  of  that  number  those  holdings  which  are  obviously  paying  rack- 
rents."  This  Land  League  sitting  in  Dublin,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
lands — ^we  will  settle  in  our  rooms,  at  62,  Abbey-street,  the  whole  matter 
— ^we  will  assist  you  to  strike  against  all  further  rent  to  these  landlords. 
**  But,"  added  Mr.  Pamell,  "  we  wish  you,  the  people  of  Kilkenny,  to 
do  this  in  a  methodical  way."  Well,  the  methodical  way,  of  course,  is 
organization.  The  means  which  the  League  has  laid  down  from  the 
first,  is  by  means  of  forming  local  combinations  and  conspiracies ;  each 
man  supporting  his  neighbour  in  defying  the  law.  "  You  must  organize 
yourselves.  You  must  collect  the  information  and  send  it  to  us  in 
Dublin,  and  then  we  will  select  a  certain  number  of  landlords  in  this 
and  every  other  county  in  Ireland,  and  we  will  call  upon  the  tenantry 
on  those  estates  to  refiuse  to  pay  any  more  rents  until  those  rents  are 
permanently  reduced,  and  we  will  stand  by  the  tenantry  in  this  struggle. 
We  will  help  you  with  all  the  resources  at  our  command,  and  there  are 
millions  of  your  countrymen,  and  countrywomen  in  America  who  will 
also  help  you, — ^who  will  send  you  money  to  keep  up  this  struggle  as 
long  as  you  bear  yourselves  like  men,  and  then,  when  we  have  found 
out  these  bad  landlords  and  reduced  them  to  their  knees,  when  we  have 
settled  the  question  without  any  Act  of  Parliament,  as  far  as  the  bad 
landlords  are  concerned,  we  shall  not  find  it  any  more  difficult  to  reckon 
with  the  good  landlords,  whom  my  friend  Mr.  Marum  is  so  anxious 
about"  I  suppose  Mr.  Marum  had  been  suggesting  that  there  were 
some  good  landlords  who  ought  to  be  let  alone.  They  were,  however,  only 
to  be  the  last  devoured.  That  is  the  way  this  methodical  work  is  to  bo 
done.  To  find  out  the  landlords  who,  according  to  these  agricultural 
professors  in  Abbey-street,  are  getting  too  much  rent.  ^'  We  will  tell 
the  tenants  of  these  men  to  strike  against  rent ;  we  will  support  them 
in  the  strike ;  we  will  bring  these  high-renting  landlords  first  to  their 
knees,  whilst  as  to  the  others — the  easy-going  landlords — ^we  will  do 
them  the  fisivour  of  postponing  their  annihilation  until  we  have  i^moved 
the  worst  offenders  by  our  methodical  procedure.  On  the  3rd  October, 
the  next  day,  at  Abbeyknockmoy,  Mr.  Grordon  tells  the  people — '*  I  ask 
you  to  pay  no  rent  to  the  landlord  imless  he  gives  the  land  to  you  at 
a  fair  venation.  The  time  is  approaching  fast  when  all  Ireland  will  be 
established  as  members  of  the  Land  League,  and  then  we  will  give  one 
solid  strike  against  paying  any  rent  at  all  until  the  land  question  is 
settled."  Now,  gentlemen,  at  Athy,  on  the  same  day,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Boyton  who  was  organizing  or  confirming  his  organization  of  a 
branch  alraidy  formed,  one  of  the  Land  League,  Mr.  Lalor,  Member  for 
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ih^  Queen'8  . oquaty,  in  the-  presence  of  Bojrton,  says  ''I  would 
^dyise  thp  tenant  iaarak&a  of  Eildare  for  the  future  to  pay  no  rent 
higher  than  Gri£ith'»  valuation"' — ^the  aame  doctrine  that  had  bean 
prcfkched  by  (Mr.  Dillon  there  before.  •  '*  The  landlords,  of  course^  Will 
teU  you  that  I  am  a  very  dishonest  man  for  putting  such  a  notion  into 
your  heads,  and  if  people  act  upon  it  'of.  course  they  will  say  they  are 
very  dishonest.  But  no  matter  what  you  ask  them  for^  if  it  was  the 
least  thing,  they  would  say  and  think  you  were  dishonest.  Never  mind 
about  the  dishonesty  of  the  qu^tion.  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Land 
League."  The  honesty,  of  the  thing  belongs  to  the  older  dispensation, 
but  the  "  new  gospel "  Ignores  such  antiquated,  such  fossilized  prejudices. 
-  Well,  Mr.  Dillon^  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  10th  October,  at 
Templemore,  in  Tipperary,  tells  the  people  *'when  the  district  is 
properly  organized  let  the  farmers  go  in  a  body  to  the  agent,  or  the 
landlord,  or  the  steward,  and  tell  him  what  they  consider  a  fair  value 
for  their  farms.  Tell  him  they  will  give  him  that  and  not  one  pemiy 
more,  and  that  if  he  does  not  take  that  let  him  do  his  worst " — ^to  which 
some  of  the  people  cry  in  response  "  we  will  give  him  Roty."  Mr. 
Dillon  proceeds;—''  The  Lish  landlords  have  now  for  a  hundred  years 
had  it  in  their  power  to  fix  the  rents — and  the  value  of  Irish  land 
which,  allow  me  to  point  out,  they  neither  worked  nor  tilled. 
Now,  the  Irish  National  Land  League  proposes  that  for  the  coming 
year  the  Irish  fanner  shall  fix  the  rent  of  Irish  land"  That  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Land  League — ^this  powerful  body  with  many 
thousands  of  pounds  at  its  disposal  *^  Now  the  Irish  I^uid  League 
proposes  that  for  the  coming  year  the  Irish  &rmer  shall  fix  the 
rent  he  shall  pay.  We  don't  propose  to  give  the  landlords  nothing." — 
He  was  afraid  that  would  be  going  too  far  for  one  step-^he  w^ed 
to  proceed  more  gradually — ''  We  don't  propose  to  give  them  nothing, 
at  least  not  yet>  but  we  mean  to  give  them  a  fair  value,  and  we  will 
see  how  that  works  for  a  year."  They  would  strike  off  only  part 
the  first  year,  and  then  the  time  would  come  when  they  would 
pay  nothing  at  alL  There  was  as  much  honesty  in  the  one  proposal  as 
in  the  other,  and  as  much  legality.  Mr.  Dillon  proceeds  again  to  enforce 
and  amplify  his  teaching.  "  The  first  thing  then,"  he  says,  is  "  What 
we,  the  Lajid  League,  propose  to  do  is — ^to  reduce  all  excessive  rents, 
and,  I  thinky  that  on  the  whole,  for  this  part  of  the  country  Griffith's 
valuation  would  be  a  pretty  fair  standard  to  rest  upon — ^t^e  best 
standard  we  have  for  the  present ;  but  I  know  districts  in  the  West, 
where,  when  the  country  is  sufficiently  organized,  I  shall  advise  the 
people  not  to  pay  any  more  rent  at  all,  because  they  have  been  paying 
Griffith's  valuation  three  times  over — ^three  times  Griffith's  valuation  for 
twenty  years.  These  men  have  bought  their  holdings,  they  have  paid  the 
full  price,  and  they  must  have  them  for  the  future  without  rent."  That 
is  the  liberty  which  the  Land  League  governors  would  leave  us.  They 
would  settle  all  these  things  for  us,  and  tell  the  people  they  must  have 
the  land  for  so  much,  or  for  nothing  whether  they  asked  for  it  or  not.  ^  But 
in  thisdistrlct"  (he  adds),  "where  rents  are  not  so  outrageous,  I  think  what 
we  had  best  do  for  the  present  is  to  come  down  to  Griffith's  valuation." 
If  we  find,  in  other  words,  that  robbing  th6  cndditor  of  cftie^fburth  or 
one-third  of  his  debt  is  submitted  to,  we  will  take  that  as  having  settled 
the  principle,  and  then  under  the  new  dispensation  we  will  rob  him  of  the 
rest.  On  the  same  day  in  Galwav,  at  Olerhaun,  we  have  speeches  to 
the  Uke  effect  from.  Gordon  and  Nally.  Mr.  Gordon  tella  the  tenants, 
''  I  tell  the  tenants,"— of  some  Mr.  Brown,  I  believe-— <<  her«  plainly, 
and  in  as  plain  language  as  I  can  use,  not  to  give  him  a  penny  at  all. 
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i£  he  refufle  to  take  wliat  will  support  him."  I  8uppo$0  they  would  put 
him  on  tolesably  h>w  diet — bread  and  water  likely^  seeing  that  he  10  one 
of  the  greatest  criminals  possible,  as  now  owning  land.  As  to  the  future 
owners,  how  they  will  be  regarded,  it  remains  for  the  Land  League  to 
conaide^*  Hold  the  harvest,  hold  the  ;rent^  is  his  doctrina  NaUy  fol- 
lows. It  would  appear  that  the  paiuh  priest,  like  other  deigy- 
men  throngfaout  the  oonntry  did  not  £avour  this  new  movement,  luid 
Nally  exdums,  *' spread  the  light  in  these,  mountain  passes.  Where  is 
your  prieBt  to-day  1  They  will  be  with  you  on  Easter  Sunday — they 
will  be  with  you  on  Christmas  Day.  You  can  deal  with  them  then. 
Hold  the  harvest^  and  say  you  will  keep  a  firm  grip  of  tlie  rents." 
And,  accordingly,  they  passed.a  resolution ;  ''  Hesolved— /That  wo  stand 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  landlords  will  attempt  to  seize  tlio 
harvest  in  the  coming  season  for  the  payment  of  rack-rents,  which 
harvest  was  raised  by  the  people's  industry,  together  with  the  charitable 
donations  of  the  outside  world,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  every 
means  to  hold  the  harvest  for  the  preservation  of  our  families."  Vmt 
think  of  yourselves,  gentlemen,  and  your  own  comforts,  and  having 
[Nrovided  iar  them,  and  the  education  of  your  children,  if  you  have  any- 
thing left  do  what  you  like  with  it,  even  if  it  be  the  pa3rment  of  your 
debts.  On  the  same  day,  in  Kerry^  at  the  other  end  of  Ireland^  we  find 
Mr.  Biggar  preaching  to  the  same  effect — in  some  respects  to  more 
eSocL  He  is  not  content  with  telling  the  people  what  they  should  do 
themselves — ^he  tells  them  what  they  should  not  let  other  people  do. 
At  Castleisland,  on  this  10th  October,  he  says — **  You  can  take  care 
that  none  of  your  neighbours  give  more  than  the  valuation  to  the  land- 
loida  in  the  shape  of  rent — ^you  pan  take  care  if  any  one  is  base  enough 
to  take  property  against  the  course  pursued  by  his  fellows  that  the 
public  <^inian  of  the  district  can  be  brought  against  him,  and  that  he 
be  fbroed,  not  by  f^ysical  means,  but  by  means  which  are  exceedingly 
powerful,  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  that  kuxd  " 
— that  is,  gentlemen,  by  isolating  him  from  all  his  fellows ;  preventing 
him  having  intercourse  with  his  neighbours ;  by  making  his  life  not 
worth  having ;  by  dogging  his  jsteps  if  he  ventures  to  market  or  fair ; 
by  dq>riving  him  of  what  he  holds  dearer  than  life,  his  good  name  and 
finne---all  this  is  to  be  inflicted  on  him  by  this  organization  if  he  does 
not  submit  to  its  dictation.  On  the  same  day,  at  Eilbrennan,  Mr. 
Sulli\nBn  gives  his  views  to  the  people  of  WestmeatL  He  tells  them 
.^^the  Government  valuation  is  itself  not  only  a  sufiiciently  high 
rent  for  Irish  tenant  farmers  to  pay ;  but  I  claim  it  is  too  high  for  them 
to  pay" — ^you  see,  gentlemen,  once  you  begin  to  move  on  tliis  inclined 
plane  it  is  very  hard  to  8to[^  And  to  enforce  this,  that  it  is  far  more 
than  enough  anywhere.  Mr.  8ullivan  proceeds: — *'How  was  this 
valuation  arrived  at?  The  lands  were  not  valued  for  rents  but  for 
taxadon." — ^Well,  that  is  quite  true.  The  valuation  was  not  for  rent.  It 
was  for  regulating  the  amount  of  local  rates,  and  other  people  who 
object  to  Griffith's  valuation  being  taken  as  the  standard  for  rent,  make 
that  point,  and  say  it  is  not  altogether  natural  or  fair,  or  for  that  matter 
honest,  to  fix  upon  that  as  a  measure  of  rent,  which  was  never  intended 
to  be  so  used,  Imi  was  inade  for  a  wholly  different  pui))08e.  I  think  on 
this  point  Mr.  Sullivan's  argument  gave  away,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  anriiment  that  the  platform  itself  here  broke 
down.  However,  when  he  had  recovered  himself,  Mr.  Sullivan  began 
sffuM — ** The  people"  he  said,  *'  are  already  paying  more,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  than  they  ought  to  pay,  and  if  this  increased  i^ate  is  put  upon 
the  tenantry  in  aay  part  of  Ireland"--!  suppose. he  aUndea  .to  some 
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police  tax — "  I  tell  them  to  stop  it  out  of  the  landlord's  rent"  Mr. 
Walsh  at  Bantry,  on  the  17th  October,  calls  upon  the  people — "  I  ask 
you  here  to-day  to  strike  from  this  time  forward  against  the  demand  for 
rack  rent.  K  you  can  support  your  family  in  ease  and  comfort^  and 
educate  your  children — if  you  can,  then  pay  the  present  rack  rent ;  but 
if  you  are  not  don't  pay  the  present  rack  rent."  Now  we  have  been 
told  by  some  of  the  traversers  that  any  rent  is  unjust ;  any  rent  is,  as 
they  call  it,  "an  inmioral  tax,"  and,  indeed,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  rent 
at  all,  because  the  property  belongs  to  the  people  and  not  to  the  land- 
lords, who,  up  to  this  time,  were  supposed  to  own  it.  Gentlemen,  on 
that  same  day,  the  17th  October,  we  find  further  speeches  in  Mayo, 
Tipperary,  and  Carlow,  where  Brennan,  Dillon,  and  others  spoke.  Their 
several  speeches,  as  before,  entirely  agree.  At  Westport  Brennan  says 
— "  You  have  observed  that  what  has  most  frightened  the  landlords  is 
the  combination  which  you  have  entered  into,  it  is  that  lock  that  you 
have  brought  about,  the  combination  that  you  have  entered  into  against 
the  payment  of  rack  rents  and  the  influence" — observe  the  careful 
choice  of  language — "  the  influence  you  have  brought  to  bear  to  prevent 
any  person  taking  a  farm  from  which  others  have  been  evicted.  Ck>n- 
tinue  that  and  your  cause  ia  triumphant.  You  must  refuse  to  pay  a 
rent  that  you  are  not  able  to  afford.  I  trust  there  will  be  no  man  traitor 
enough  to  his  fellow  tenants  to  pay  a  rent  that  he  cannot  afford,  and  to 
leave  his  children  to  starve  during  the  coming  winter."  Gentlemen,  on 
the  same  day,  Mr.  Dillon,  at  HoJyford,  tells  the  people — "  The  men  of 
Tipperary  are  determined  that  under  landlordism  they  will 
no  longer  remain.  If  the  Government  cannot  find  time  during 
next  year  to  settle  the  question  the  people  of  Tipperary  will  settle 
it  for  themselves  by  refusing  to  pay  any  more  rent.  Now,  what 
do  we  propose  ?  "We" — the  traversers  and  other  conspirators — 
"What  do  we  propose?  That  the  people  are  to  defend  themselves 
against  eviction,  to  reduce  rack-rents,  and  in  the  end  become  possessors 
of  their  own  farms.  We  propose  to  carry  out  all  this  by  strict  organi- 
zation— not  by  meetings — not  by  making  speeches — and  least  of  all  by 
trusting  to  Parliamentary  representatives.  You  must  do  it  by  organizing 
yourselves — ^by  the  tenants  on  each  estate  organizing  themselves,  and 
agreeing  and  pledging  each  other  to  act  together.  You  must  meet  on 
each  estate,  and  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  you  can  fedrly  pay, 
and  then  go  in  a  body  to  the  landlord  and  say,  this  much  we  will  pay 
and  no  more.  You  must  say  to  him,  then  if  you  will  not  take  iMs, 
and  give  us  a  clear  receipt  for  all  the  rent  due  up  to  last  gale  day, 
we  will  not  give  you  anything  at  all."  Further  on  he  tells  them — 
"  The  doctrine  the  Land  League  teaches  is  this,  that  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  have  had  it  in  their  power  for  eighty  years  to  fix  the  rents  at 
their  free  will ;  that  is  not  just,  and  now  the  Land  League,  with  your 
help,  is  going  to  take  that  business  into  their  own  hands."  It  must 
I  suppose,  have  struck  the  speaker  that  if  it  was  unjust  on  the  one 
side  for  the  landlords  to  fix  rent  as  he  alleged,  it  would  be  equally 
unjust  on  the  other  hand  for  the  tenants  to  take  the  fixing  of  the 
value  into  their  hands.  He  therefore  solves  the  difficidty  by 
announcing  that  the  Land  League  is  going  to  take  the  whole  business 
into  its  own  hands.  We  will  do  it  all  in  Middle  Abbey-street.  "  In 
each  townland " — here  is  again  the  methodic  procedure  of  the  League 
— "in  each  townland  the  men  should  agree  to  go  round  and  ask 
every  farmer  to  give  his  name  for  the  Land  League.  Let  them  go 
with  books,  and  let  each  farmer  give  his  valuation  and  his  rent.  I^t 
those  be  brought  all  in  to  the  central  committee^  and  submitted  to  Ihem 
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and  let  them  say  where  the  rents  are  excessive,  and  in  that  townland 
Older  the  members  to  pay  no  more  than  a  certabi  sum  for  rent."  Yes, 
make  orders  and  decrees,  and  deal  with  refractory  persons  that  do  not 
obej  the  orders  of  this  self-constituted  body^  in  the  way  we  are  so 
familiar  with  and  which  Mr.  Biggar  truly  says  is  so  "exceedingly 
powerful."  "When  that  order  goes  out,  any  man  that  does 
not  obey  it,  is  a  traitor  to  the  people  and  a  friend  to  the  oppressors 
of  the  farmers,  and  do  not  you  have  any  more  dealings  with 
him,  and  he  will  soon  leave  the  country."  The  name  "  Boycott "  was 
not  invented  at  that  time,  for  this  species  of  isolation  and  artificial 
misery  with  which  the  man  who  woidd  not  obey  the  order  of  the  con- 
spirators was  to  be  surrounded.  He  was  to  suffer  present  misery  and 
have  danger  always  hanging  like  a  dark  cloud  over  him.  "  He  will  soon 
leave  the  country" — I  think,  indeed,  he  had  better  do  so  while  he  can. 
Mr.  Biggar  again  at  Garlow — his  first  appearance,  I  think,  upon  that 
stage,  addressing  the  people  at  Tullow,  tells  them  that  '^  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  League  is  that  pressure  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
he  brought  upon  the  landlords  not  to  ask  more  than  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  in  the  shape  of  rent.  That  can  only  be  carried 
oat  in  one  way,  namely — ^by  thorough  combination  on  the  pftrt  of  the 
tenant  fanners  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  by  the  thorough 
loyalty  of  each  one  toward  all  the  rest.  "  K  you  unanimously  agree  not 
upon  any  pretence  to  pay  more  than  the  Government  valuation,  the  land- 
lord will  be  very  glad  to  take  it." 

Now,  that  brings  us  down  to  the  19th  of  October.  On  the 
2l8t  October  Mr.  Biggar  proceeds  to  the  County  of  Cavan,  which 
he  represents  —  and  at  BaOieborough  tells  his  constituents,  "Now 
the  limit  we  say  as  a  reasonable  rent  for  land  is  the  Government 
valuation."  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Biggar  knows  anything  about 
land,  or,  indeed,  that  any  of  lus  colleagues  are  at  all  better  informed 
in  that  respect.  But  still  the  Executive  of  the  Land  League,  sitting 
in  a  room  in  Abbey-street,  think  it  proper  for  them  to  lay  down 
a  standard  for  rent  through  Ireland,  and  insist  on  their  order  being 
obeyed,  treating  as  a  traitor  any  one  who  is  independent  enough  to  say, 
"  I  will  think  and  judge  for  myself,  and  pay  my  rent;  because  I 
think  it  is  not  too  much."  No,  say  the  Land  League,  what  we  think 
a  reasonable  rent  is  the  Government  valuation,  and  more  must  not 
be  paid.  ^Take  it  for  all  and  all  it  is  a  reasonable  tax,  Mr.  Biggar 
Bays,  to  lay  upon  the  industry  of  the  people."  Mr.  Sexton,  another 
of  the  traversers,  also  attended  that  meeting  at  Bailieborough,  and  he 
followed  Mr.  Biggar,  saying  "  the  local  branches  of  the  Land  League 
should  consult  together  in  these  troublesome  times,  and  agree  what  rent 
they  will  pay  to  their  landlords.  Let  them  offer  this  rent — ^it  may  be 
Griffith's  valuation — offer  whatever  you  can  fairly  pay" — you  of  course 
yourselves  being  the  judgesof  the  fairness  and  convenience — "  if  the  land- 
lord will  not  have  it  why  you  have  no  choice  but  to  keep  it.  Lethim,  if  he 
wishesy  have  recourse  to  law  for  his  rights,  and  I  can  assure  you,  in  every 
Bochcaae,  the  National  Land  League  will  be  ready  to  give  you  liberalhelp 
firom  its  funds — any  man  who  violates  the  law  which  you  have  laid  down 
you  must  leave  that  man  as  lonely  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  town  as 
Bobinson  Crusoe  was  on  the  island."  Well,  on  the  24th  October,  two 
days  afterwards,  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Sullivan  attended  at  Clonmel. 
Mr.  Dillon  there  says  "  hold  a  meeting,  and  come  to  an  agreement  on 
each  estate  what  would]  be  a  fair  and  moderate  rent  to  offer."  He  was 
afraid  that  they  might  consider  a  "  fair"  rent  would  err  on  the  side  of 
liberality.  No,  it  is  not  only  to  be  fiedr ;  it  must  be  moderate.  Don't  give 
too  madi }  it  must  be  a  moderate  rent.    "  Griffith's  valuation  is  pretty 
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near  the  maik,  I  belWe,  Come  to^the  agreemeat,  and  let  every  man 
take  a  pledge  not  to  go  back  on  his  neighbour,  and  let  the  tenants  go 
together  and  make  the  offer ;  if  it  will  not  be  accepted  put  it  in  your 
pooket,  go  home,  and  lodge  it  in  a  bank  till  they  come  to  reason." 
About  this  time  I  gather  from  some  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  speakers  that  it  was  rumoured  there  was  likely  to  be  a  limit  to  the 
endurance  of  this  wide-spread  tyranny  and  preaching  of  dishonesty,  and 
that  a  prosecution  might  come  of  it,  for  I  find  Mr.  tiullivan  on  the  24th 
October,  saying — ^he  is  speaking  of  the  rumours  of  prosecution — **  Now, 
what  is  the  third  count  in  the  indictment  1  It  is  a  count  that  touches  the 
hearts  of  the  landlords  very  deeply,  because  it  touches  their  pockets.' 
"  It  is  that  he  " — Famell,  speaking  of  him  as  the  president  of  the 
League,  and  representing  the  general  body  of  conspirators—"  reduced 
the  rents  of  Ireland."  Well,  what  does  Mr.  Sullivan  say  1  The  answer 
is—''  He  did."  Mr.  Sullivan  glories  in  it.  Do  you  believe  him  9  Now, 
gentlemen,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  prove  that  the  combination  was 
successful  In  point  of  fistct  everybody  knows  that  it  has  been  too  suc- 
cessful. But  here  we  see  Mr.  Sullivan  glories  in  it.  The  charge  against 
the  traversers  is,  that  they  combined  to  injure  the  landowners  by  inciting 
the  tenanlib  not  to  pay  their  rents ;  not  to  pay  to  the  landowners 
what  was  their  due.  Well,  Mr.  Sullivan  says — "  He  (Mr.  Pamell) 
and  his  friends  have  reduced  the  rents  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
kept  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  who 
earned  it,  and  who  had  the  best  right  to  ke^  it."  That  is  the  "  new 
gospel";  take  care  of  yourselves,  be  loyal  to  yourselves,  put  all  the  money 
you  can  in  your  pockets,  pay  only  what  you  like  of  your  debts,  and  the 
Land  League  will  support  you  in  that  most  admirable  and  convenient 
practice.  On  the  30th  October  we  find  Mr.  Biggar  at  Bawnboy, 
telling  the  people  that ''  any  sum  of  money  claimed,  in  the  shape  of  rent, 
beyond  the  Crovemment  valuation,  is  h&nafide^  clear,  and  simple  extor- 
tion and  robbery.  We  say  the  Government  valuation  is.  even  too 
high  a  valuation.^'  You  see,  accordiogly,  that  Mr.  Sullivan's 
statement  is  bearing  fruit.  In  proportion  as  success,  unfortu* 
nately,  attended  these  operations  of  the  confederates,  their  doctrine 
became  broader  and  broader.  Now,  the  Government  valuation  is  too  much, 
as  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Sullivan  tell  you.  For  the  present,  however,  Mr. 
Dillon  proposed  that  it  be  given,  and  they  would  consider  next  year  how 
much  less  they  would  give. 

Well,  on  the  31st  October  we  have  a  series  of  meetings  in 
Tipperary,  in  Leitrim,  and  in  Cork.  At  Tipperary  we  have  Mr. 
Famell  and  Mr.  Dillon.  We  have  Leitrim  instructed  by  Mr.  Biggar, 
and  Cork  by  Mr.  Walsh.  At  Tipperary  Mr.  Pamell  tells  the  people 
assembled  i^ere,  "  When  you  have  a  good  harvest,  then  is  the  tmie  to 
hold  it."  It  is  a  very  convenient  doctrine — ^this  new  gospel.  When  you 
have  a  bad  harvest  the  landlord  in  kindliness  and  humanity  shoidd  not 
ask  for  it,  but  when  you  have  a  good  harvest,  be  loyal  to  yourselves  and 
keep  it.  Disregard  the  old  worn-out  doctrine  of  doing  your  duty  to 
youi*  neighbour.  Be  true  to  yourselves.  Now  that  you  have  a  good 
harvest  is  the  time  to  hold  it.  "You  had  nothing  to  hold  last  year,  and 
peiiiaps  the  necessity  for  exertion  was  not  so  great  as  it  is  to-day  " — :no, 
probably  not,  because  all  fair-minded  men — and  I  believe  most  landlords 
are  such— dealing  with  their  tenants  in  a  year  of  scarcity  either  give 
them  time  or  a  considerable  abatement  of  their  rents.  But  when  the 
good  harvest  comes  it  requires  some  extra  exertions,  no  doubt,  to  {Movent 
debt^  being  honestly  paid.  It  reqtiires  that  the  passions  of  the  people 
shall  bd  excited  to  inducethem  to  Ustento  this  thievii^  doctrine  that  when 
ycmhiltetfaemeansofpayiDgyour  honest  debtj  you  are  not  bound  to  pay  itw 
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"  But  Uxe  people  of  Ireland/'  Mr.  Parnell  sajs,  "  have,  as  a  first  duty, 
to  look  after  themselves  and  their  wives  and  families."     They  are  to  be 
true  to  their  own  interests.     Again,  he  says  "  The  two  chief  planks  on 
our  platform  are,  firstly,  that  the  tenants  shall  not  pay  rack-rents,  and 
secondly,  that  no  man  shall  take  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been 
evicted  under  such  circumstances."  Those  in  short  are  the  chief  ordinances 
of  the  Land  League.    Mr.  Dillon  follows  the  President  of  the  League.    He 
says — "  Now,  with  regard  to  the  rent,  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  in 
Tipp^wy  when  we  ought,  in  the  name  of  the  National  Land  League, 
to  proclaim  all  over  this  country  that  for  this  year  people  shall  pay  no 
more  rent  than  Griffith's  valuation."     In  Leitrim,  Mr.  Biggar,  on  the 
same  day,  says — "  Leave  the  matter  thoroughly  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  I^d  League." — I  don't  know  exactly  what  that  means,  unless  it 
be,  "put  your  trust  entirely  in  the  central  body." — "Another  thing 
which  should  be  done  is  this,  supposing  any  landlord  has  been  insisting 
on  getting  a  larger  rent  than  the  Government  valuation,  a  combination 
should  be  entered  upon  by  the  tenants  on  that  particular  property,  and 
they  should  all  say  we  will  give  you  the  Government  valuation  in  the 
shape  of  rent,  and  if  you  don't  take  that  you  will  get  nothing  at  alL 
Now,  my  friends,  these  are  all  matters  within  your  power.     At  the 
same  time,  unless  you  all  combine  and  act  together  in  an  oiganized 
manner  as  one  man,  the  result  will  be  that  the  landlords  will  beat  you ; 
but  if  you  stick  together,  each  one  helping  himself  and  his  neighbours, 
the  result  will  be  that  the  many  must  triumph  over  the  few."     At 
Kealkill,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  we  find  Walsh  at  the  same  time  saying, 
•'  I  ask  you,  the  people  of  Cork,  here  to-day  to  pledge  yourselves,  every 
man  of  you  all,  not  to  pay  beyond  Government  valuation  for  your  hold- 
ings.    Ask  yourselves  the  question,  can  I  pay  the  shopkeeper,  can  I 
pay  the  merchant  who  supplied  me  with  goods  last  July  \  can  I  educate 
my  family  and  clothe  them,  and  live  in  ease  and  comfort — ask  your- 
selves can  I  do  this,  and  can  I  pay  a  rack-rent?'     (Cries  of  "  No,  no.") 
Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  think  that  I  am  nearly  at  the  end  of  this 
catalogue;  but  on  tlie  following  day,  the  1st  November,  I  find  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon,  speaking  at  Limerick,  while  on  the  same  day 
Mr.  Biggar  is  instructing  the  people  of  Tyrone,  at  Dungannon.     On  the 
1st  November  Mr.  Parnell  tells  the  people  of  Limerick,  "  The  complete- 
ness of  this  settlement  must  depend  entirely  upon  your  own  exertions, 
and  what  we  ask  you  to-day" — what  we,  the  Lejid  League — we,  the 
defendants,  now  on  our  trial — "  for  this  winter  is  to  push  down  the 
rents" — ^puah  down  the  rents,   lower  the  rents — "Combine  amongst 
yourselves  for  the  purpose."     Somebody  here  cries,  "  They  have  us 
processed,"  but  Mr.  Parnell  answers,  and   with  contemptuous  tone, 
*'  If  yon  are  afraid  of  a  process,  you  had  better  go  out  of  the  country 
altogether.     Combine  amongst  yourselves,  offer  the  landlord  a  just  rent, 
bring  the  strong  foi'ce  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  any  man  who 
dares  to  take  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  and  in  this 
way  YOU  will  settle  the  question."     Yes,  the  strong  force  of  public 
opinion  brought  to  bear  on  the  man  who  dares  to  take  a  farm — public 
opinion  backed  by  the  terrorism  and  oppi*ession  which  we  have  heard, 
and  thej  will  settle  the  question  very  soon.     Mr.  Dillon  follows  his 
president,  and  tells  the  people  of  Limerick  what  the  National  Land 
League  has  proposed.     "  It  has  proposed  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
aettle  the  Irish  land  question."     Not  a  word,  you  will  notice,  about 
Parliamentary  measures  or  legislation — all  is  to  be  done  by  the  people 
thenu^yes  and  the  National  Land  League.     "  Let  me  tell  you  that  the 
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National  Land  League  does  not  propose  only  to  prevent  the  landlords 
raising  their  renl^,  but  it  proposes  to  teach  the  landlords  of  Ireland  that 
the  day  has  gone  by  when  they  are  to  fix  the  rents  of  Ireland,  and  that 
until  they  come  to  a  just  settlement  of  the  question,  the  Land  League 
and  the  farmers  of  Ireland  shall  fix  the  rent  at  a  fair  value,  and  pay 
no  more  than  what  is  fair.    We  propose  to  bring  down  the  rents  of 
Ireland  to  what  would  be  a  fair  value."     I  don't  know  whether  Mr. 
Dillon's  education  or  antecedents  enable  him  to  form  any  better  opinion 
than  I  could  form  of  the  value  of  any  farm  in  Ireland,  but  we  must  not 
mind  that.     The  object  is,  you  know,  to  bring  down  the  Irish  landlords 
to  their  knees.      **  We  propose  to  take  back  from  the  landlords  what 
they  have  robbed  from  the  people  in  the  days  of  their  power.    We 
propose  to  settle  the  Irish  land  question  by  showing" — at  this  a  voice 
cried  out,  "American  piindples"— well,  they  are  outlandish  principles 
at  all  events.     A  good  many  of  them  have  been  imported  in  the  flesh 
from  America;  but  I  believe  that  the  principles  are  attributable  to 
another  source  than  America,     '*  We  propose  to  settle  the  Irish  land 
question  by  showing  the  Irish  landlords  that  we,  the  people  of  Ireland.' 
"  We,  the  people  of  Ireland,"  means,  of  course,  the  confederates  in 
Abbey-street,  "  have  the  power,  without  appealing  to  Parliament  at  all, 
to  dictate  to  them  what  rents  we  shall  pay  and  to  pay  no  more.     Now, 
I  want  to  ask  the  people  of  Limerick  are  they  going  to  submit  to 
tyranny,  while  Tipperary,  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Cork  have  raised  the  banner 
of  revolt  against  it  (cries  of  *  No,  no ').     If  you  are  not  going  to  submit, 
show  you  are  men,  and  let  there  be  before  Christmas — ^before  three 
weeks  are  out — a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  every  parish  of  the 
county  of  Limerick.     Go  over  the  rent-roll  of  every  estate  in  the  county, 
and  when  the  next  gale  day  comes,  have  agre^  amongst  yourselves 
what  you  are  going  to  pay.     In  Tij)perary   they  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  pay  no  more  than  Griffith's  valuation.     I  think  you  would  do 
well  to  have  the  same  pledge  in  Limerick  (cries  of  *  W«  wUl ').      When 
you  have  taken  it  stand  to  it  like  men,  and  stand  to  each  other,  and  if 
any  man  goes  back  upon  his  neighbour,  then  let  him  be  an  outcast  in 
Limerick.     Now  is  the  time  for  every  county  to  organize  and  pull 
together  in  this  cause."     At  Dungannon,  in  Tyrone,  Mr.  Biggar  tells  the 
people  "  when  you  have  properly  organized,  if  you  live  upon  a  propert  j- 
where  the  landlord  is  extorting  unreasonable  rents,  that  is  anything- 
beyond  the  Government  valuation,  let  all  the  teuants  join  together,  and 
say,  *  you  are  asking  an  unreasonable  rent,  and  we  will  not  pay  anything 
more  than  the  Government  valuation.' " 

There  are  a  few  further  speeches  which  I  must  call  attention  to,  adding 
that  they  are  subsequent  in  jwint  of  date  to  the  filing  of  the  information, 
and  I  tell  you,  before  I  reacl  them,  that  they  are  evidence  at  all  events 
against  the  traversers  who  spoke  them. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  object,  of  course.  I'll  discuss  the  matter  at  a 
proper  time. 

The  Attorney-General, — Of  course  everything  that  any  one  of  the 
traversers  may  say,  even  to  this  hour,  is  evidence  against  himself.  Well, 
I  find  Mr.  Sullivan,  speaking  at  Athlone  on  the  7th  November.  This 
time  he  has  not  to  draw  upon  his  imagination  for  the  charges  that  were 
to  be  brought  against  himself  and  his  colleagues.  He  had  the  informa- 
tion in  his  hand,  and  made,  if  I  remember  right,  some  theatrical  use  of 
it  for  the  amusement  of  his  hearers.  He  says — "  What  are  the  chaises 
in  this  long  indictment  1  Some  person  who  has  made  his  way  throTigh 
it  told  me  all  about  it.    The  charges  are  that  Mr.  Pamell  andilie  others 
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reduced  the  incomes  of  the  IriBh  landlords  (cries  of  'To  hell  with 
them').  Well,  now,  maybe  he  did,"  said  Mr.  Sullivan.  He  was,  you 
see,  a  little  more  cautious  now  than  he  had  been  at  Clonmel  a  few  days 
before.  ^  Maybe,"  he  said,  **  he  did  reduce  the  rents  of  the  Iiish 
landlords  f  and  of  course  we  know  what  "  maybe"  means  in  Ireland. 
We  know  it  means  "  he  did."  "  But,"  he  proceeds,  "  I  can  tell  you 
they  increased  the  incomes  of  the  Irish  tenants."  They  preached — and 
so  &r  as  their  doctrine  was  effectiyely  preached — they  induced  the  tenants 
to  keep  in  their  pockets  the  money  which,  according  to  old-fashioned 
notions,  they  should  have  paid  as  their  rents.  *^  And  another  charge  is 
that  they  created  ill-will  and  animosity  amongst  different  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  (cries  of  *  He  was  right  to  do  it').  Yes,  we  must 
bring  down  ruck-rents,  and  put  a  stop  to  eviction.  They  may  prosecute 
some  of  us,  and  imprison  us,  but  we  care  little  for  those  things."  On 
the  same  day,  the  7th  November,  Mr.  Sexton,  speaking  in  Sligo,  at  a 
place  called  Cliffoney,  tells  the  people  what  he  and  his  friends  have 
done.  He  says — *'  The  Land  League  came  before  you  and  it  said  tp 
yon,  if  yon,  the  local  branches  of  the  Land  League,  and  the  tenants  on 
the  properties  consult  together,  and  if  you  ascertain  what  rent  you  are 
able  to  pay,  i-emembering  always" — lest  it  should  be  forgotten — **  the 
supreme  obligation  of  sustaining  your  wives  and  children  and  those  who 
are  naturally  dependent  on  you" — I  don't  know  what  that  was  meant  to 
ojver — "  the  Land  League  told  you  to  ascertain  what  that  rent  was, 
and  to  offer  to  pay  that  rent,  and,  if  that  offer  were  not  accepted,  tlien 
to  allow  the  landlord  to  resort  to  legal  means  for  the  assertion  of  what 
he  calls  his  rights.  We  told  you  to  sustain  as  well  as  you  could  any  man 
who,  for  carrying  out  your  principles,  was  crushed  by  the  hand  of  the  op- 
pressor. We  told  you  that  in  that  attempt  to  sustain  tfeat  man  you  would 
have  the  assistance  of  the  Land  League.  We  further  asked  you  to 
pletlge  yourselves  one  and  all  by  a  solemn  public  vow  not  take  any  farm 
from  which  another  man  had  been  unjustly  evicted."  Now,  gentlemen, 
on  the  same  day,  at  Killaloe^  Mr.  Dillon,  one  of  the  leading  traversers, 
made  a  speech,  addressing  the  men  of  Clare  and  Tipperary.  The  meeting 
was  held,  I  think,  on  the  Clare  side  of  the  river.  He  states  what  ho 
and  his  friends  have  done,  al>out  which  there  was  no  dispute  antil  we 
came  into  court ;  for  so  far  from  denying  their  action,  they  have  taken 
gi-eat  credit  to  themselves  for  it ;  and  if  you  believe  these  gentlemen's 
u«ra  words,  there  is  really  no  doubt  about  the  matter  at  all.  "  What 
have  we  done,"  asked  Mr.  Dillon  of  the  people  of  Tipperary  and  Clare. 
*'  One  short  year  ago  we  told  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  had  gone 
on  the  wrong  path^  that  they  would  never  get  justice  from  an  English 
Parliament ;  .that  they  never  would  get  justice  from  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment sent  over  to  represent  Irish  constituencies.  We  told  them  that  if 
they  wanted  justice,  and  if  they  wanted  freedom  they  should  fight  the 
l>attle  in  Ireland.  We  told  them  that  they  should  learn  their  own 
strength ;  that  they  should  band  themselves  together ;  that  they  should 
meet  the  landlords  of  Ireland  on  the  fields  of  Ireland,  foot  to  foot  and 
hand  to  hand ;  that  they  should  teach  the  Irish  landlords  that  the  day 
had  gone  by  when  the  landlord  was  to  ^x  the  rent;  that  they  shoull 
teuch  the  Irish  landlords  that  the  day  had  passed  when  the  Irish  land- 
lords could  drive  an  Irish  family  out  of  its  home ;  and  that  they  should 
do  that  by  following  out  a  determined,  and  resolute,  and  combined 
]»olicy  of  self  defence,  and  by  gathering,  into  one  mighty  organization, 
the  whole  manhood  of  Ireland  pledged  never  to  turn  back  from  the 
bttttle  until  the  whole  institution  of  landlordism  is  swept  away." 
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No  gradual  absorption  of  the  fee-simple  ownership  by  the  fanners^ 
as  occasion  might  arise — but  a  life  and  death  struggle  to  be  con- 
tinued resolutely  and  persistently,  until  the  whole  system  of  landlordism 
is  abolished.      He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  far 
better  for  Ireland  if  the  people  had  refused  long  ago  to  send  men  to,  or 
trust  any  man,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  if  they  "  had  resolved  eighty 
years  ago,  as  they  are  resolving  in  their  meetings  and  in  their  thousands 
to-day,  they  would  make  a  law  unto  themselves  in  Ireland  and  not 
submit  to  British  law.     Let^  then,  the  manhood  of  Ireland  arise  to-day 
and  resolve  that  they  will  bring  Irish  landlords  on  their  knees  before 
that  door."     "  Never  to  rise  again,"  is  the  responsive  cry  of  the  people 
thus   addressed.      ''Let  us  resolve,"  Mr.  Dillon  goes  on,  "that  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland  will  never  again  ask  for  justice  at  the  hands  of 
English  Ministers,  or  from  the  English  House  of  Commons  j  but  that, 
by  their  action  in  Ireland  they  will  drive  the  Irisli  landlords  over  to 
London  to  look  for  protection  and  for  justice."     Yes,  to  b^  for  life 
first,  and  their  rights,   or  some   portion  of  their  rights    afterwards. 
Hunt  them  over  to  London  to  save  their  lives  and  obtain  such  measure  of 
justice  as  they  may.     ''  Let  me  tell  you  "  (he  adds)  ''you  can  do  all  this. 
It  only  requires  you  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  the  Land  Leagtie,  and 
you  will  teach  the  Irish  landlord  that  not  he  but  the  Land  League 
will  settle  the  rents ;  and  you  will  teach  the  Irish  landlord  further  that 
he  will  not  evict  one  man  out  of  his  home  until  the  Land  League  gives 
him  leave."     There  is  a  charming  candour  in  Mr.  Dillon's  language — no 
reticence  or  uncertainty  of  sound  with  him — "  I  say  here  to-day,  in  the 
name  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  that  it  has  come  now  to  that  pass  we 
do  not  care  about  any  legislation."     It  is  thus  quite  clear,  gentlemen., 
that  we  are  not  stopping  any  constitutional  discussion  carried  on  with  a 
view  to  Parliamentary  action — there  is  now  an  end  of  that  pretence — 
"Irish  Farmers" — he  quotes  from  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  said  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  O'Connell  many  years  ago,  at  the  crisis  of  the  tithe  war. 
"I  repeat  what  was  said  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  Tipperary  priest  in  writing 
to  Mr.  O'Connell — 'Irish  farmers  don't  want  protection,  they  don't  want 
legislation — all  they  want  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  to  leave  them 
face  to  face  with  the  tyranta'"  As  Mr.  Sexton,  at  Clifibney,  pithily  putting: 
it,  said,  "According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Land  League,  the  landlord  and 
tenant  cannot  subsist  together  in  Ireland ;  one  or  other  must  go,  and 
the  tenants  shall  not  go."     '*  Follow  the  Land  League,"    Mr.  Dillon 
cries,   "  which  has  already  shown  its  power  of  protecting  the  farmers 
of  Ireland.     Follow  the  Land  League" — and  this  is  important  with 
reference  to  one  of  the  charges  in  the  information — "  Follow  the  Land 
League,  which  has  already  forced,  to  my  own  knowledge,  seven  men  in 
Ireland  to  resign  farms  which  they  had  taken  over  their  neighbours' 
heada     In  the  town  of  Midleton,  in  the  Co.  of  Cork,  there  was  a  man 
evicted  and  his  neighbour  took  the  farm.     He  had  gone  behind  his  bt\ck 
and  bribed  the  agent    I  sent  down  there  last  week  at  the  request  of  tlie 
Land  League,  that  I  would  hold  a  meeting  there  on  Tuesday  next,  and 
request  him" — ^you  can  imagine  what  that  means — "to  give  up  tlio 
farm,    and  on  Friday  last,  the    Land    League   got  a    letter    saying 
he  begged  to  state  he  would  resign  the  farm."     This  was  evidently 
on  the  point  of  becoming  a  model  farm,  on  which  no  living  thing  could 
go.     An  unfortunate  man,  consulting  his  own  interests,  dares  to  take 
it,  and  receives  this  polite  request  from  the  Land  League  meeting  pre- 
sided over  by  Mi*.  Dillon  that  he  would  abandon  it  before  the  following 
Tuesday.     Of  course  the  man  thought  it  better  to  give  it  up.     It  did 
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not  need  that  Mr.  Dillon  should  even  go  there  to  hold  his  meeting.    "I 
did  not  need  to  go  down  there  at  all,  so  we  are  now  going  to  give  it 
back,"  that  is  to  the  evicted  tenant.     Quite  enough  that  this  powerful 
organization,  as  it  is  boasted  to  be,  with  all  the  money  and  means 
at  its  disposal,  should  just  send  down  a  request  or  intimation  suggest- 
ing,  ''it  is  much  better  for  you  to  give  up  the  farm."      The  man 
knows  what  that  means.     Whether  that  is  one  of  the  seven  Mr.  Dillon 
knows  of,  or  an  additional  one  making  eight,  I  cannot  say ;  but  Mr. 
Dillon  says  he  knows  of  seven  or  eight  instances  in  which  the  Land 
League,  by  its,  I  venture  to  say,  illegal  action,  has  forced  people  to  give 
up  farms  which  they  had  taken.     They  may  as  well,  too,  force  people  to 
do  anything  else  once  they  have  entered  on  this  path   of  tyranny. 
Mr.  Dillon  proceeds : — ''  I  may  say  that  we,  as  members  of  the  Land 
League,  are  determined  that  when   the   land  question  comes  to  be 
settled  we  will  have  no  compromise.     The  message,  then,  I  have  to 
give  you  is  this — ^there  are  ten  or  twelve  thousand  Clare  and  Tipperaiy 
men,  and,  if  you  follow  out  our  policy,  you  can  protect  yourselves  against 
oppression,  and  you  can  lower  the  rack-rents  down  to  a  fair  rental."   He 
then  refers  to  a  particular  landlord  with  whom  I  need  not  now  trouble 
you.      He  says — "  Now,  in  the  hour  of  our  power" — when  merely 
sending  a  letter  from  Abbey-street  is  quite  enough  to  drive  a  man  from 
his  farm — "now,  in  the  hour  of  our  power,  when  we  might  treat 
him  as  he  treated  us,  we  will  not  do  so ;  we  will  give  him  justice 
in  place  of  the  injustice  he  used  to  mete  out  to  us,  but  that  justice 
we  will  have  in  spite  of  his  teeth."     He  then  tells  them  that  the  task 
before  them  is  this — "  Pledge  every  man  who  is  here,  and  every  man 
In  the  two  counties — Clare  and  Limerick — not  to  pay  one  farthing  over 
Griffith's  valuation,  and  if  any  man  " — ^the  sentence  breaks  here — ''  let 
every  parish  in  the  two  counties  have  its   Land   League;  let  every 
man  be  enrolled  in  that  Land  League;  don't  wait  for  them  to  come 
in :  let  young  men  who  know  the  people  go  round,  and  ask  them  to 
join  the  league,  and  then  you  will  know  who  are  the  fnends  of  the 
people,  and  who  are  their  enemies,  and  then  let  each  parish  resolve  for 
itaelf  what  they  will  pay  in  the  shape  of  rent.     Let  them  hold  a  meeting 
of  the  executive,  let  them  consider  the  case,  and  let  them  resolve  what 
they  wiD  pay."     You  will  perhaps  remember  my  reading  to  you  yester- 
day a  resolution,  passed  by  the  central  body  in  Abbey-street,  in  reference 
to  the  people  of  Clare,  who  assembled  at  Ennis,  had  consulted  the 
I^eague  as  to  the  rent  they  should  pay.     It  was  then  suggested  by  Mr. 
Pamell — ^that  that  was  a  matter  they  had  better  leave  to  each  local 
Land  League  to  decide — it  being  a  field  of  work  in  which  they  would 
fizid  plenty  to  do.     So  here  at  Killaloe  we  have  the  doctrine  preached — 
tiiat  every  parish  should  resolve  what  is  a  just  rent — ^'let  them  hold  a 
meeting  of  the  executive,  and  consider  the  case,  and  resolve  what  they 
will  pay.      If  you  have  a  very  bad  rack-renter  you  ought  not  to  pay 
hxm  a  single  feoihing  this  year ;  you  will  deal  with  each  case  according 
to  its  circumstances.      If  he  is  more  moderate  come  down  to  the 
Taluation,  but  you  must  suit  the  resolution  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  locality.      When  you  have  come  to  that  resolution,   then  the 
man  who  goes  back  on  the  organization — who  goes  behind  backs  and 
pays  whilst  he  stands  pledged  to  his  neighbours  to  stand  by  them — you 
most  treat  him  as  what  he  is ;  that  is  to  say  a  traitor  to  his  people 
and  to  his  country."    We  know  what  that  signifies.     ''  You  must  make 
an  outlaw  of  him  " — ^put  him  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law-— every 
man's  band  afsainst  him — ^ready  to  strike,  when  the  opportunity  comes, 
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and  wheu,  as  will  often  happen,  the  law  cannot  save  him — "  let  no  honest 
man  speak  to  him,  or  have  anything  to  say  to  him.  Don't  let  any  man 
terrify  yon  by  threats  of  patting  you  to  costs.  Don't  be  easily  frightened 
— ^you  must  stand  together,  and  if  it  comes  to  eviction,  why 
what  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the  farm  empty,  and  we 
will  stand  by  you  as  best  we  can  until  you  get  the  farm 
back  again.  If  you  pull  together — ^if  the  organization  is  strong, 
there  will  be  no  evictions,  because  the  landlord  will  be  afraid  to  evict" 
**  I  say  that  if  the  landlords  of  Clare  and  Tipperary  succeed  this  year  in 
breaking  down  your  combination,  and  compelling  tiie  people  to  pay  what 
is  an  unjust  rent,  then  I  will  acknowledge  that  the  people  of  Irehmd  are 
cowed  by  prosecution.  Show  them  that  you  have  learned  at  last  to  pay 
back  blow  for  blow,  and  that  if  the  landlords  strike  at  your  leaders  by 
prosecution,  you  can  strike  a  counter  blow.  Listen  to  me,  because 
this  is  a  practical  piece  of  advice.  Show  them  that  you  will  strike 
where  they  are  vulnerable,  at  their  weak  point.  Strike  at  their  pockets. 
By  doing  that,  if  you  strike  heavily  alt  their  pockets,  you  will  before 
long  bring  tliem  to  reason,  and  to  give  justice." 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  Mr.  Dillon's  speech  at  Killaloe.     On  the  9th 
November,  he  and  Mr.  Pamell  went  down  to  Belleek,  in  the  oounty  of 
Fermanagh.     There  was  a  meeting  there,  and  Mr.  Pamell  thus  addressed 
the  people  of  that  part  of  the  country : — "  We  ask  you  to-day  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  the  National  Land  League  of  Ireland,  which  declare  that 
landlordism,  as  an  institution,  has  failed,  and  must  be  cut  away,  root  and. 
branch.    We  don't  want  to  fix  rents."    What  he  means,  I  suppose,  is,  that 
he  does  not  want  to  perpetuate  the  rents.     *^  We  want  to  reduce  them, 
first" — ^to  that  extent  he  would  fix  them  by  cutting  them  down  one-half, 
I  suppose — *'  We  want  to  reduce  them,  and  finally  to  abolish  th^m. 
Beduce  them  to  GriiHth's  valuation  for  the  p|:esent  year ;  next  year  we 
will  see  what  is  to  be  dona     ''  How  are  you  to  do  this  1    By  combina- 
tion amongst  yourselves.     Let  me  tell  you  that  your  position  is  one  of 
great  power,  and  that  if  the  tenant-farmers  combine  and  organize 
themselves,  landlordism  must  go  down  before  you.     We  have  seen  com- 
binations of  workmen  in  England  and  trades-unions ;  but  your  power  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  workmen  combining  against  their  employers  " 
— and  he  then  points  out  the  peculiarity  of  this  Land  League  mode  of 
combination — *'the  employers  can   lock    the  workmen  out  of  their 
factories  and  starve  them  to  death ;  but  you  have  possession  of  your 
holdings,  which  is  nine  points  of  law.     Keep  the  nine  points  of  the 
law,"  that  is  keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  homesteads — don't  mind  whether 
they  belong  to  you  or  not ;  **  keep  the  nine  points  of  the  law,  and  in  s^ 
very  short  time  the   legislatiure  will  give  you  the  tenth— Combine 
therefore,  organise  amongst  yourselves,  protect  yourselves  against  the 
landlord  conspiracy  which  has  condemned  this  coimtiy  to  poverty  and 
degradation.     Laugh  to  scorn  the  action  of  the  Government     Stand  by 
your  rights,  be  determined,  and  depend  upon  it  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  free  land  in  Ireland  will  enable  our  country  to  be  first 
prosperous  and  then  free."    Then  Mr.  Dillon  follows  his  leader  and 
says — "  We  wjint  to  know  whether  the  Protestant  farmers  of  Ulster 
like  to  be  rack  rented  1  whether  they  like  to  be  evicted )    If  they  do 
not  like  to  be  evicted  they  will  join  the  only  organization  in  Ireland 
which  can  protect  them  from  rack-rent  and  from  eviction.     The  Land 
League  has  kept  the  roof  over  many  a  Protestant  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ; 
the  Land  League  has  jreduced  the  rent  of  many  a  Protestant  farmer  in  the 
South,  and  it  will  reduce  the  rent  of  many  a  Protestant  farmer  in  Ulster 
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before  tliis  year  is  out.  Let  every  man  then,  in  Lis  heart,  before  he  goes 
home,  resolye  to  join  the  Land  League^  and  adopt  ita  principles.  But  you 
must  work  hard,  and  if  you  do,  two  years  will  not  pass  before  every 
man  who  is  listening  to  me  to-day  will  become  the  owner  of  his  farm." 
Weil,  gentlemen,  one  more  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon 
on  the  same  point  that  he  mentioned  before — his  testimony  as  to 
how  he  and  his  confederates  have  driven  new  comers  out  of  evicted 
filrma.  He  tells  the  people  at  Ballaghadereen,  on  the  21st  November, 
"  We  have  not  alone  stopped  the  hand  of  the  evictor,  but  we  have 
undone  his  work."  That  is  the  very  thing  we  have  charged  them  with. 
**  In  seven  or  eight  cases  we  have  taken  away  from  the  landgrabber  the 
prey  which  he  took  from  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  evictor ;  seven 
farms  have  been  handed  back  to  the  Land  League  at  our  request.  It  is 
but  a  short  three  weeks  ago  since  in  the  county  Cork  a  man  who  had 
taken  a  farm  from  which  his  neighbour  had  been  evicted,  at  my  request 
gave  it  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Land  League  of  that  district/'  A 
note  you  will  remember  was  simply  sent  to  him,  and  he  thought  it 
better  to  give  it  up.  Then,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Dillon  tells  the  people — 
"  If  we  are  convicted,  what  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  pay  no  rent  next 
March."  This  is,  as  he  had  before  expressed  it,  they  were  to  strike  a 
ocmnter  blow  at  the  landlords — ^to  strike  them  in  their  most  vulnerable 
port — strike  them  in  their  pockets — and  he  here  again  repeats  the 
doctrhie,  that  he  has  already  enforced  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  namely, 
to  let  the  tenants  '*go  in  as  a  body  and  offer  to  the  landlord  or  to 
the  agent,  the  rent  on  which  they  have  agreed ;  and  tell  him  that 
they  require  for  that  sum  a  full  and  clear  receipt ;  if  he  refuses  to 
give  that  fiill  and  clear  receipt  take  home  the  money  and  pay  him 
nothing,  and  wait  until  he  becomes  more  reasonable.  Well,  the  man 
"who  goes  back  upon  his  neighbours,  and  who  breaks  away  from  the  en- 
gagement, and  pays  his  rent,  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  turn  the  cold 
ehoolder  to  him — ^have  no  communication  whatever  with  him.  Well, 
then  if  any  of  you  be  served  by  the  landlord  with  notices  of  eviction, 
oome  unto  the  Land  League  here — ^send  up  the  notices  to  Dublin,  and 
'we  will  take  them  up,  and  defend  them  and  back  you  up  through  the 
struggle.  If  you  are  evicted,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  sun  above  you 
to-day,  you  will  be  back  again  before  the  year  is  out."  Yes,  no 
sooner  has  the  Sherifi  turned  his  back,  than  the  man  is  to  be  put 
back  again — such  is  the  admirable  arrangement  of  payment  by  results ; 
the  old  tenant  will  be  restored  by  some  unknown  people,  who 
oome  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  put  him  back  again.  "  So 
long  as  they  keep  the  army  on  the  farm  (I  suppose  he  means 
the  polioe)  we  will  support  the  tenant  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood." 
A  watdier  on  the  hill  tops  close  by  will  see  that  no  one  else  goes  there ; 
"  and  as  soon  as  the  farm  is  evacuated  (he  is  very  fond  of  military 
language)  he  can  go  back  to  his  own  home."  In  other  words  they 
enooorage  the  tenant  to  go  back  to  the  house  from  which  he  had  been 
evicted,  and  which  by  law  had  ceased  to  be  his  home,  as  soon  as  he  gets 
the  opportunity.  He  adds,  "  1  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  amount  of  rent 
•which  tenants  ought  to  pay.  This  is  a  question  which  we  must  leave  to 
eadi  branch  to  decide  for  itself,  but  if  high  rents  have  been  charged  for 
scMue  years  past,  they  ought  to  pay  notching  at  all  this  year.  Where 
the  rents  have  been  more  moderate,  I  think  that  where  they  are  able 
to  afford  it  (that  is  left  to  their  own  discretion)  they  ought  to  pay 
Griffith's  valuation.  We  leave  that  to  the  Executive  of  each  branch  to 
decide.**    Again,  *'  For  thirty  years  you  knelt  at  the  bar  of  England'a 
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Pftrllament  and  you  got  no  redress,  but  we  told  you  to  band  yourselves 
together  and  to  stana  upon  your  own  rights  and  your  own  manhood, 
and  where  are  you  to-day?  Tou  are  in  a  position  not  to  beg 
for  a  reduction  of  rents — not  to  ask  for  favours  from  the  landlords 
or  agents — ^you  are  in  a  position  to  determine  what  your  rights 
are  ;  and  when  you  have  made  up  your  minds  to  stand  up  and 
insist  upon  them."  A  most  convenient  doctrine  that,  for  all  people  who 
owe  money,  that  they  are  only  to  repudiate  and  stand  firm.  '*  But 
remember  also  that  your  freedom  can  only  be  kept  by  the  strictest 
organization,  by  the  courage,  by  the  determination,  if  the  hour  should 
come,  that  you  will  stand  to  your  rights  as  men.  The  plain  English  of 
this  is  : — Tou  are  to  stand  to  your  rights  as  men,  and  your  freedom  is 
only  to  be  kept  by  land  league  combination  and  terrorism  overriding 
and  extinguishing  the  freedom  of  those  who  don't  agree  with  you,  and 
those  who  do  not  chose  to  obey  the  tyrannous  code  of  laws  which  we 
have  passed  shall  be  treated  as  outlaws  against  whom  every  man's  hand 
may  be  raised.  "  We  confidently  trust "  (he  says)  '*  that  this  struggle 
will  go  on  to  the  end  without  bloodshed,  without  violence,  and  without 
danger,  but  shame  on  the  Irishman  who  would  be  afraid  if  the  necessity 
arose  and  if  the  risk  came,  to  take  his  stand  by  his  own  threshold 
and  defend  it  at  the  cost  of  his  life-blood."  Don't  shoot  anyone 
if  it  is  not  necea^ry,  but  if  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
you  cannot  stick  to  your  homestead — ^which  the  law  says  has 
ceased  to  be  yours  by  the  non-performance  of  the  conditions  on  which 
you  got  it  —  you  are  to  defend  the  threshold  even  at  the  cost  of 
your  life.  ''Prepare — organize  for  defence — attack  no  man — commit 
no  violence — but  when  you  are  attacked  show  the  man  who  attacks  you 
he  has  got  to  deal  with  men  and  not  with  women."  Well,  the  meeting 
wound  up  by  Mr.  Dillon  making  an  apology  for  the  absence  of  a  gentle- 
man who  should  have  accompanied  him  on  the  occasion,  namely, 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Sullivan — "  I  wish  to  say  what  I  omitted  to  say 
before,  that  I  was  requested  by  my  friend  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  of  the 
Nation^  to  apologize  to  you  for  his  not  being  present  to-day,  as  he  pro- 
mised to  do.  But  we  have  to-day  twelve  great  meetings  like  this,  and 
we  (the  Land  League)  were  compelled  to  send  only  one  to  speak  at  each 
meeting,  and  in  fact  we  were  obliged  to  leave  some  very  important 
meetings  without  any  speakers  at  all  except  local  ones.  So  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  requested  by  the  Executive  of  the  League  to  go  to  Parsonstown 
where  a  great  meeting  is  taking  place,  and  this  will  be  his  excuse  for 
not  being  here  to-day." 

Gentlemen,  I  don't  desire  to  weary  you  with  further  extracts.  I 
have  read  what  you  may  consider  too  many,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  read  them.  We  have  fourteen  persons  charged  with  all  preaching 
the  same  mischievous  doctrine — all  giving  the  same  advice---all  con- 
spiring and  agreeing  to  advise  and  incite  the  tenants  of  Ireland  not  to 
pay  their  rents — and  I  have  given  you  altogether,  I  believe,  some  seventy 
extracts.  The  number  might  have  been  greatly  increased,  as  you  will  find 
hereafter,  for  one  and  all  have  been  engaged  for  months  in  persistently 
giving  this  advice.  Now,  as  I  told  you  before,  the  mere  agreement  to  in- 
cite tenants  to  this  course  of  opposition  to  the  law  is  itself  an  offence— 
even  if  it  had  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  successful.  As  we  know, 
it  is  all  too  successful ;  but,  as  I  ventured  to  tell  you,  it  is  not  neces- 
saiy,  in  order  to  constitute  the  ofience  known  to  the  law  as  conspiracy, 
either  that  the  acts  agreed  to  be  done  should  be  done,  or  that 
the  acts  agreed  to  be  done  should  be  such  as,  if  done  by  one  person, 
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would  fall  within  the  oognuanoe  of  a  criminal  court     All  that  is 
neoessaiy,  is  an  agreement  by  two  or  more  people  to  do  an  unlawful 
or  ill^l  act^  whether  that  act  be  the  ultimate  end  they  have  in  view,  or 
only  the  means  to  that  end.     Now,  gentlemen,  it  was  reseryed  for  this 
generatioii  to  r^ard  a  course  of  conduct  of  the  kind  that  these  con- 
federates recommend,  as  not  <mly  moral  and  right  according  to  the  new 
gospel,  but  as  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional.     Such  was  not  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest 
men,  that  Ireland  has  produced,     lliere  is  nothing  absolutely  new,  we 
are  told,  under  the  sun,  and  accordingly  it  appears  that  in  time  of  the  agi- 
tation conducted  by  O'Connell,  through  the  Repeal  Association,  some  Ul- 
dispoaed  or  Ul-advised  person — a  gentleman  called  Connor — had,  during 
his  alienee  from  the  meetings  of  the  body,  proposed  to  have  a  resolution 
pat  on  the  books  for  consideration,  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  a 
Btrike  against  the  payment  of  rent.     Mr.  O'Connell  came  back,  and 
gave  this  opinion  upon  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  Macicmogh — Do  your  lordships  ever  fkncj  that  this  could  be 
evidence  1 
The  AUomey-General — It  is  a  question  of  law. 
Mr.  MaedoTtogh — It  is  not  a  question  of  law. 

The  AUcmey-General — It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  O'Connell  on  a  point 
ofkv. 

Mr.  Uaedanogh — ^The  opinion  of  Mr.  O'Connell  1 

The  Athmey-General — ^Yes,  the  opinion  of  a  dead  lawyer  may  gene- 
nllj  he  referred  to,  though  the  opinion  of  a  living  lawyer  is  not  of  any 

authority. 

Mr.  Maedonogh — My  lords,  I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald — ^What  do  you  propose  to  do,  Mr.  Attorney- 
General) 

The  AUomet^General — ^I  propose,  my  lord,  to  read  Mr.  O'ConnelFs 
opinion  as  to  the  criminality  of  a  strike  against  paying  rents,  which  I  sub- 
jQi^majbe  cited  as  the  opinion  of  a  deceased  lawyer,  not  the  less 
important  because  he  was  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence  in  his  day. 

^Ir.  Justice  Fitzoebald — ^When  and  where  was  it  expressed  1 

The  AUomei/'General — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Ilei)eal  Association,  and 
Pjoved  on  oath  in  the  course  of  the  O'Connell  trial  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
OConnell  and  Mr.  Maedonogh. 

^.Justice  FiTZGEBALD — ^We  think  you  cannot  read  that. 

-yie  AUomey-General — Very  well,  my  lords ;  I  bow  to  your  lordships' 

decision. 

•^ov,  gentlemen,  with  regard  to  the  charges  of  combining  to  create 

J^osity  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  to  injure  landowners,  I 

read  a  great  number  of  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  the  defend- 

because  the  only  way  to  prove  this — or,  at  leasts  the  best  way — 

u  OQt  of  their  own  lips.     If  you  find  that  these  gentlemen  have  all 

spoken  as  they  are  reported  to  have  spoken,  it  will  be  impossible  for 

viy  of  you  to  doubt  that  they  agreed  and  combined  to  spi'oad  these 

doctrines.     The  object  of  the  combination,  as  stated  upon  the  back  of 

tleir  Land  League  card,  was  to  bring  down  rack-rents, — but  this  they 

meant  to  effect,  not  by  inducing  tenants  to  get  rid  of  farms  which  wore 

^  highly  rented  and  give  them  back  to  the  owners,  but  by  persuading 

the  tenants  to  keep  a  firm  grip  of  their  farms,  and  keep  them  at  what- 
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ever  rentr  they  themflelves  thought  fit  to  pay :  and  to  cany  out  this 
scheme  by  an  orgaiiizatioii  which  the  law  calls  crimiiial  conspiracy ; 
being  a  combination  to  impoverish  and  iigure  the  owners  of  the  land 
and  in  •  fact  defraud  them  of  their  legal  right&  Gentlemen,  if 
theje  are  to  be  alterations  in  the  land  laws,  they  must  be  made 
in  a  proper  and  regular  way;  and  we  cannot  listen  in  a  court  of 
justice  to  the  suggestion  that  to  change  the  laws  it  is  needless  to  resort 
to  Parliament,  but  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  Land  League  and  those 
who  accept  their  teaching,  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  themselves  and 
determine  what  rent  a  man  shall  pay  to  his  landlord,  and  hereafter  I 
suppose,  how  much  of  his  debt  he  shall  pay  to  his  other  creditors. 
Such  a  thing  cannot  be.  tolerated.  It  would  not  be  agreeable 
to  a  merchant  or  other  man  of  business  to  have  such  a  system 
forced  on  him.  For  the  present,  indeed,  the  Land  League  tells  the 
people  to  pay  these  debts — to  pay  the  shopkeeper  and  in  faclj  everybody, 
but  the  landlord.  You  may  pay  20a  in  the  pound  to  the  merchant ; 
then  provide  for  yourselves,  for  your  own  ease  and  comfort,  and  if  there 
is  anything  left  you  may  pay  the  rent,  or  as  much  of  it  as  you  like,  but 
insisting  that  such  payment  shall  be  taken  in  full  liquidation  of  all 
arrears,  and  if  not  so  accepted,  whether  it  is  1a,  or  15«.  in  the 
pound,  put  it  back  into  your  pockets  and  keep  it.  Now,  gentlemen, 
unless  we  had  reliable  evidence  that  the  parties  met  in  a  room,  and  put 
down  each  what  he  meant  in  writing,  by  no  possibility  could  you  have 
a  conspiracy  or  combination,  for  this  or  any  other  purpose,  proved  so 
satisfactorily,  as  by  the  unintended,  simultaneous,  and  accordant  state- 
ments of  the  traversers  themselves  in  different  ports  of  Ireland — ^gene- 
rally upon  the  same  day.  You  find  no  other  explanation  suggested  of 
the  stoppage  of  rack-renting^  mentioned  in  the  Land  League  <»rd  save 
the  one.  What  they  mean  is  not  when  a  {bovi  is  too  highly  rented  to 
hand  it  back  to  the  man  that  let  it  at  that  rent— it  is  not  to  nndo-tho 
bargain — ^but  the  advice  is,  *'  keep  both — ^land  and  rent  alike — ^for  your- 
selves, be  loyal  to  yourselves,  keep  that  which  was  let  to  you,  and  keep 
the  price,  or  as  much  as  you  choose  of  it  for  yourselves  and  your  fieuni- 
lies,  and  when  you  have  thus  brought  the  landlords  on  their  knees,  let 
them  go  and  seek  in  London  for  protection  and  for  justice."  It  is  idle,  I 
think,  to  detain  intelligent  and  honest  gentlemen,  such  as  I  see  before 
me,  by  any  argument  as  to  the  legality  or  even  decency  of  propositions 
like  these.  You  will  hear,  gentlemen,  from  the  judges  whether  such 
agitation  is  legitimate.  You  will  not  take  the  law  either  from  me  or 
£rom  my  learned  friend  beside  me.  The  Court  will  instruct  you  whether 
a  forced  reduction  of  rents  by  keeping  the  land — ^holding  a  firm  grip 
upon  it — and,  at  the  same  time,  paying  off  the  landowner  by  a  propor- 
tion of  his  debt,  carrying  out  this  system  of  dishonesty  by  force  of  an 
organization  like  this,  furthered  by  local  organizations  in  every  district — 
you  will  hear  whether  such  action  is  lawful  or  not.  And  then  I  would 
appeal  to  your  own  intelligence,  to  your  own  good  sense,  can  you  under- 
stand how,  except  by  preconcert,  it  happened  that  these  fourteen  gentle- 
men— speaking  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  Ireland 
— all  agreed  in  preaching  the  same  doctrine,  and  preaching  it 
avowedly  in  furtherance  of  what  they  all  say  are  the  principles  of  this 
Irish  National  Land  League  in  Abbey-street — ^namely,  that  the  mode 
in  which  rack-rents  are  to  he  brought  down  is  by  the  tenants  insisting 
on  keeping  the  lands  and  paying  no  rents  but  what  they  like.  No  other 
means  is  suggested  throughout  all  the  speeches  that  will  be  laid  before 
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joa  except  the  one — that  the  Land  Lq^gue^  or  the  tenants  themaelves, 
shall  settle  how  much  of  the  rent  shall  be  paid. 

At  this  stage  the  Cpurt  adjourned  for  half-an-hour  for  luncheon,  and 
on  le-assembling, 

The  AUomey-General^  resuming  his  address,  said  —  Gentlemen,  I 
have  just  di^Kwed  of  one,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  longest  series  of 
extncts  that  I  was  obliged  to  read  to  you,  to  show  the  perfectly 
harmoDioas  teaching  of  sdl  these  defendants,  and  thereby  how  they 
most  have  agreed  upon  it  befpre  they  undertook  the  task.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  by  evidence  that  any  formal 
agreement,  had  been  made  by  them  to  do  these  things.  It  is  quite 
siifficient  for  us  to  show  that  they  concurred  and  united  to  effect  the 
poipoees  charged.  Now,  the  best  evidence  of  their  unity  of  design  is 
how  they  spoke ;  and  if  there  was  any  necessity  for  showing  that  they 
hsd  a  further  oommon  bond,  that  could  be  at  once  supplied  by  referring 
to  their  foundation  of  this  body  called  the  Land  League,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  their  common  principles.  Now,  the  reduction  of  rent, 
IS  they  expressed  it^  or  as  might  more  correctly  be  said,  the  inducing  of 
the  In^  tenant  not  to  pay  that  which  by  law  and  contract  he  is  bound 
to  pay,  is  the  object  of  one  of  the  conspiracies  charged  by  the  informal 
tioa.  It  is  charged  in  two  ways.  It  is  chaiged  that  the  defendants  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  the  landlords,  conspired  to  prevent  the  tenants 
paying  their  full  rents,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  that  not  only  by  per- 
Boanon  or  solicitation,  but  also  by  the  alternative  mode  of  threatening 
and  detening  them  from  so  paying  their  rents.  And,  further,  that  they 
Boi^t  to  efifect  these  objects  by  the  promotion  of  subordinate  combina- 
tLODS,  formed  at  their  instance  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Now, 
of  these  charges  you  will,  I  think,  have  ample  evidence,  if  you  are 
willing  to  believe  the  traversers  Uiemselves.  Well,  gentlemen,  sup- 
ponng  they  have  succeeded  in  enforcing  this  doctrine,  that  tenants  are 
not  to  pay  their  rents,  and  that  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  take  legal 
means  to  enforce  his  rent,  that  he  has  brought  his  action,  and  that  there  is 
no  defence,  for  as  yet  the  offer  of  part  of  a  debt  is  not  a  payment  of  the 
▼hole,  judgment  must  follow.  What  may  obtain  under  the  Pamell 
regime  1  cannot  say.  I  would,  however,  advise  all  persons  to  stop 
giving  credit  before  the  new  system  comes  into  operation.  As  I  said, 
tiie  kmdlord  must  get  judgment  if  he  takes  proceedings,  and  the  next 
thing  is  that  a  writ  of  execution  is  pat  into  the  sheriff's  hands,  which, 
as  you  are  aware,  he  is  obliged  to  enforce  against  the  debtor  by  seizing 
and  selling  his  goods.  Now,  the  way  the  defendants  and  their 
confederates  are  charged  with  attempting  to  meet  this  state  of 
Uiings  is  by  pressing  on  the  tenaiits  to  combine,  and  get  their 
neighbours  to  combine,  to  render  fruitless  the  sale  of  the  goods  thus 
seised  whenever  the  sheriff  attempts  to  sell  them.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  in  the  resolutions — one  of  them  moved  by  Mr.  £gan,  at  a  Land 
Leagne  meeting,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  fellows  in  Abbey-street, 
*— it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  combinations  formed  throughout 

the  ooontry  to  prevent  the  sale — ^that  is  to  render  fruitless  the  sale 

of  goods  seised  by  the  sheriff  for  rent,  and  the  same  doctrine  is 
pnached  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  For  example,  on  the  11th 
AngDst^  at  Killorglin,  Mr.  O'SuUivan^  Uie  assistant  secretary  of  the 
league,  tella  the  v^c^ — "In  Cork,  on  last  Sunday,  we  pledged 
As  pei^e  never  to  buy  the  goods  or  produce  of  a  faon  from  which  a 
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tenant  had  been  evicted,  and  which  had  been  sold  for  rent.*'    Now,  a 
writ    directed    bj    this  or    any  other  court   to    the   sheriff  requires 
him,  hj  virtue  of  his   office^  to  realise  bj   sale  the  fair  value  of 
goods,  and  I  take  leave  to  tell  you,  under  the  correction  of  their 
lordships,  that  a  combination  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  that  writ — 
by  preventing  the  Sheriff's  realizing  the  fair  value  of  the  goods  of  the 
debtor^  and  thus  defeating  the   administration  of  justice,  is  an  illegal 
and  criminal  combination.     Mr.  Biggar  also,  at  Dungannon,  on  the  1st 
November,  declares  that  this  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Association. 
^^  First  of  all,"  he  says — *'  a  landlord  brings  an  eviction,  or  brings  ftn 
action  for  rent,  defend  it  in  a  court  of  law — then  you  have  been  beaten 
in  a  court  of  law,  and  he  seizes  the  crop  for  an  unreasonable  amount  of 
rent " — I  suppose  that  means  any  amount  of  rent — '^  take  care  that 
none  of  you  yourselves  buy,  and  take  care  as  far  as  possible,  that  no  one 
else  bids  for  the  produce  of  that  seizure."    You  can  easily  understand 
the  significance  of  telling  a  strictly  organised  oommimity — oiganised 
not  only  for  the  pui'pose  of  not  buying  themselves,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  others  buying — ^telling  them  to  take  care  that  nobody  else 
buys  at  a  sale  of  goods  for  rent.     It  means  this — to  put  it  shortly — 
<^ Boycott  him" — ^treat  as  an  outlaw  and  a  traitor  any  person  who 
transgresses  the  Land  League  code,  and  dares  to  bid  at  such  a  sheriff's 
sale.     Tou  will  find  stated  in  one  of  the  defendant's  speeches  the  great 
success  that  attended  the  operations  of  the  League  in  this  respect,  and 
the  instances  are  accordingly  held  up  for  public  imitation.     We  are  told 
that  in  some  place — I  think  Sligo — probably  near  Mr.  Sheridan's,  at 
Tubbercurry,  cattle  were  seized  and  offered  for  sale  for  the  purpose  of 
realizing  the  demand  for  rent — a  legal  demand^  for  which  judgment  had 
been  obtained,  and  which  was  enf orcible  by  law.     The  Local  League,  I 
suppose  under  Mr.  Sheridan's  advice,  attended  the  auction,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  any  person  from  bidding,  so  that  as  they  tell  us 
the  cattle  were  bought  in  either  by  the  tenant  or  one  of  his  friends  for 
4«.  6d.    This  was  regarded  as  a  considerable  success ;  and  accordingly 
this  defeat  of  the  law  is  held  up  for  public  imitation  at  several  subse- 
quent meetings.     Well,  suppose  a  landlord  should  fail  in  getting  his 
rent  paid  in  this  way,  he  has  hitherto  been  under  the  delusion  that  he 
could  get  his  land  if  he  could  not  get  his  rent.     He  may  have  bought 
the  estate  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  or  elsewhere  in  open  market, 
and  has  so  bought  under  the  impression  that  if  the  tenants  did  not  pay 
their  rents  they  could  not  keep  his  land.     But  now  that  the  Land 
League  precept  has  been  sufficiently  inculcated,  that  the  tenants  need 
neither  pay  the  rent  nor  give  up  tiie  land,  the  landowner  is  forced  to 
bring  his  action  of  ejectment.     Well,  the  next  charge  we  bring  against 
them  is,  that  they  conspired  to  incite  the  people  to  resist  eviction ;  and 
you  will  find  that  this  has  been  inculcated  by  several  of  the  traversers 
as  part  of  the  Land  League  doctrine.     Thus,  on  the  8th  August,  at  a 
place  called  Keadue,  Mr.  Sheridan,  of  Tubbercurry,  tells  the  people  what 
they  are  to  do  when  an  eviction  is  about  to  take  place. — '^K  this  be 
attempted  by  any  officer  of  the  law,  let  your  arrangements  be,  away  to  the 
chapel  bells  and  the  church  bells  when  the  eviction  is  going  to  take  place ; 
let  there  be  horns  in  eveiy  parish  ;  let  men  and  women  assemble  there 
and  keep  the  people  in  their  homesteads,  and  the  Legislature  will  then 
see  that  it  is  necessary  to  act  in  conformity  with  those  ideas.    We  are 
the  people" — ^that  is  the  Land  League  are  the  people—''  we  are  the 
nation ;  we  are  the  strength  and  material  that  constitute  the  nation  ; 
and  are  we  going  to  be  trampled  on  like  wormsf    No  (he  might  hare 
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added),  on  the  contrary,  we  are  going  to  trample  on  other  people,  which 
of  oooise  ia  a  much  more  agreeable  occupation.      Mr.  Dillon,  at  Kildare, 
on  the  14th  August^  says,  '^  secondly,  we  must  insist  that  no  man  or 
wonuui  shall  be  put  out  of  his  or  her  farm.     No  evictions  shall  be  in  Kil- 
dare."    It  is  not  to  make  the  least  difference  that  the  rents  are  moderate ; 
the  rent  may  be  as  reasonable  as  you  like — but  still  there  must  be  no 
eyictions    in   Elildara       Mr.  Walsh,    at  Kiltulla,   on  the    following 
Sunday,  the  22nd  August,   says — ''  Whenever  a  tenant  is  evicted  I 
want  the  tenantry  to  go  to  the  landlord  and  say,  **  We  will  not  pay  you 
one  penny  of  rent  until  you  reinstate  that  man.''   Again,  Mr.  O'Sullivan, 
on  the  5th  September,  at  Dooneen,  addresses  the  people  there,  and  says — 
"  Tou  are  now  assembled  with  the  firm  determination  that  no  eviction 
ahaU  ever  take  place  on  the  plains  of  Boyle  again."      The  bells,  I 
suppose,  are  to  be  rung,  and  the  horns  blown,  and  the  people  are 
to  oome  down  in  force  and  keep  the  people  in  their   homesteads — 
not  by    altering    the   law    of    eviction — ^not    by  giving  secuiity  of 
tenure,  or  anything  of  that    character;    they    are    not  to   look   to 
the  Parliament  or  legislation  for  effecting  an  alteration  of  the  law. 
It  is  simply  that  the  Land  League  decrees  there  shall  be  no  eviction. 
On  the  5th    September,  at    BaUinagleragh,  Walsh  again   tells   the 
people  there — "I  ask  you,  as  I   a^ed  the  people  of  Tipperary  a 
short  time  ago.     If  a  tenant  is  evicted  the  people  should  ^dl  in,  in 
military  procession ' " — he  is  particular  about  the  manner ;  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant mode  of  paying  a  visit  this,  by  military  procession — ^^'and  march 
to  the  landlord's  door,  and  tell  him  you  will  not  pay  one  penny  of  rent 
until  that  tenant  is  reinstated."     Now,  is  there  not  a  wonderful  har- 
mony observable  in  all  this  1  Then,  again,  Mr.  Gordon,  on  the  same  day, 
at  Caherlistrane,  cries — "  I  ask  you  to  proclaim  here  before  the  world — 
before  the  eye  of  the  Government — ^that  you  will  hold  a  firm  grip  of 
the  harvest,  and  resist  the  robber" — that  is  the  man  who  has  the 
audacity  to  ask  for  his  land — ^*  The  law  says  you  are  to  preserve  your 
homes  from  the  night  robber,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  difference  between 
the  kni  robber   and  the   night   robber."     So  he   says  at   Kilconly 
on  the  19th  September — *'  The  Land  League  will  protect  you  in  the 
hour  of  your  need— even  if  the  landlord   will   enforce  eviction — I 
will  ask  you  again  to  proclaim  here  to-day,  as  honest  men  before  God, 
not  to  give  up  your  land  without  a  struggle" — and  then  thei-e  were 
voices  which  cried,  ''  Not  at  the  point  of  tiie  bayonet."     Do  not  give 
up  your  farm  without  a  struggle.     Well,  this  has  not  been  heretofore 
a  usual  form  of  instruction  to  the  people ;  nor  has  it  hitherto  been  defended 
on  the    ground  of   legality.      On  the   3rd  October  also,   at  Abbey- 
knockmoy,   Gordon  says — "Do   not   ever  leave  your    home   except 
at  the   point  of  the  bayonet."       And  Mr.   Harris,  at  Loughglynn, 
on  the  last   day  of  October,    says,    addressing   a  supposed   evicting 
landlord — "  These  things  I  c^  my  own.     I  stand  here  like  a  man  and 
defend  this  house  of  mine,  and  these  children  of  mine,  and  woe  be  to  the 
tyrant  who  dares  to  come  and  disturb  me."    And  all  this,  gentlemen,  is 
called  constitutional  agitation,  and  the  promotion  of  free  discussion  !     I 
think,  as  Mr.  Dillon  says,  ''the  time  for  argument  was  supposed  to  bo 
passed,"  and  the  time  for  tiie  bludgeon  to  have  come.     Such,  however, 
is  the  uniform  teaching   of  these  confederates   on    this    particular 
point. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  this: — Suppose  the  tenant  is 
evicted,  what  is  tiie  advice  given  by  these  Land  League  orators  to  the 
evicted  tenants  1  Why  they  encourage  them  and  actually  pay  them  as 
you  leanied  fix>m  the  extracts  I  gave  you  yesterday,  out  of  their  proceed- 
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pledge — whoever  is  bajse  enough  to  do  it,  will  be  politically  exoommuni- 
cated ' " — I  suppose  he  meant  also  sociaUy  excommunicated — '* '  as  the 
greatest  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  his  country.' "  Mr.  Walsh,  on  the  18th 
of  July^  the  following  Sunday,  at  Dooleage,  tells  the  people  how  to  treat 
a  man  who  dares  thus  to  take  a  farm  because  it  happens  to  suit  him. 
For  there  is  the  charm  of  this  modem  system — these  Land  Leaguers 
are  so  fond  of  liberty,  that  they  want  to  keep  it  all  for  themselves, 
nobody  else  is  to  venture  to  think  for  himself,  or  dare  to  do  what  he 
likes.  Such  a  man  is  to  meet  very  short  and  sharp  treatment.  Mr. 
Walsh  tells  his  hearers  to  *^  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  any  man  who 
will  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  as  to  take  a  farm  from  which  another 
had  been  evicted."  He  continues,  ''  I  will  go  further  and  ask  that  you 
will  not  speak  to  him  on  the  road ;  that  you  won't  sit  on  the  same  side 
of  the  church  with  him — in  fact,  that  you  will  look  upon  him  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Irish  race " — and  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  I  suppose. 
''  The  Irish  National  Land  League  is  determined  to  carry  on  this  land 
war,  in  which  we  are  engaged,  until  we  succeed  in  abolishing  land- 
lordism." So  Gordon,  at  Milltown,  on  the  25th  of  July,  the  following 
week,  says,  ''Now  lay  your  hands  upon  your  breasts  and  say,  if  the  land 
you  have  been  working  on  were  taken  from  you  to-morrow  would  you 
not  harbour  revenge  in  your  bosom.  I  say  let  there  be  no  scoundrel 
among  you  to  take  that  land.  Look  upon  him  who  would  do  so  with 
scorn  and  contempt ;  do  not  buy  from  him,  or  sell  to  him.  Have  the 
curse  of  God  on  any  man  who  would  take  the  land  of  his  neighbour." 
No  matter  whether  the  land  was  given  up  because  the  tenant  choose  to 
turn  to  some  other  mode  of  life,  or  because  the  rent  was  too  high. 
''  Let  no  man  take  the  land  of  a  neighbour,"  under  the  penalty  of  his 
being  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn,  and  dogged  and  hooted  from 
fair  and  market.  ''  Let  no  man  speak  to  him,  let  him  be  treated  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Irish  race,  and  let  the  brand  of  the  curse  of  Gk>d  be  upon 
him."  ''Allow,"  says  Gordon,  at  the  same  meeting,  ''the  grass  to 
grow  upon  that  farm,  and  let  it  wither ;  let  no  man  be  allowed  to  cut 
it."  No  man  is  to  be  allowed  even  to  work  upon  it.  No  honest  man 
who  wants  to  earn  a  day's  wages  by  his  labour,  is  to  bo  at  liberty  to  do 
even  that  without  incurring  the  vengeance  of  the  Land  League.  He 
continues,  "  Let  no  man  be  allowed  to  cut  it.  We  will  watch " — we 
know  what  that  means, — "  we  will  watch  every  man  who  dares  to  take 
a  scythe  to  cut  it."  The  meaning  of  that  was  fully  appreciated  by  the 
audience,  who  immediately — ^in  answer  to  the  declaration,  "  We  will 
watch  every  man  who  will  dare  to  put  a  scythe  to  it," — cry  out — "  We 
will  cut  the  hands  off  them.  We  will  cut  the  arms  off  them."  That  is 
exactly  what  the  remark  meant  of  "  watching "  the  man  who  would 
dare  to  do  disobey  the  Land  League  orders.  Mr.  Walsh,  also^  at 
Frenchpark,  on  the  following  Simday,  the  3rd  of  August,  says,  "  Should 
any  man  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  evicted  from  his  holding,  let  the 
land  be  waste  ;  and  should  it  be  taken  by  some  bailiff  or  hanger-on,  do 
not  recognise  him,  do  not  speak  to  him,  but  treat  him  as  the  enemy  of 
the  Irish  peopl&"  The  force  of  which  the  audience  at  once  recogn^ed, 
and  added,  "  Give  him  a  ball."  Yes,  a  bullet  is  the  fit  accompaniment 
of  this  teaching — such  is  its  obvious  tendency,  and  so  the  audience 
understood  it.  Yet  this  is  all  pretended  to  be  merely  "moral 
pressure  " !  I  should  say  that  it  was  immoral  and  criminal  pressure 
and  moat  intolerable  tyranny.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Nally,  at  the  same 
meeting,  at  Frenchpark,  encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  tiiis  reference 
to     bidlets — ^whichy    you    will    remember,    he    callB    "pills," — tells 
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the  people  to  "  unite  "  and  "  oi-ganize,"  and  to  say  this,  "  If  that  field  is  un- 
occupied on  account  of  rack  rents  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
we  will  shun  the  man  who  will  take  it,  and  look  upon  him  as  worse  than 
thesoldierwhopiercedChnstupontheOross."     There  you  see  is  alittle  blas- 
phemy introduced  in  furtherance  of  this  "  new  gospel."     Mr.  Boyton,  the 
oiguuaer,  at  a  meeting  at  Mullinahone^  on  the  8th  of  August,  the  Sun- 
day following,  speaks  thus  of  the  man  who  commits  the  unpardonable  crime 
of  taking  a  vacant  farm  that  suits  him— -he  may  be  the  next  tenant,  the 
land  may  be  good^  and  it  may  be  most  desirable  for  him  to  get  that  parti- 
cular fann — ^but  according  to  this  new  doctrine  of  libei'ty  he  must  not  do 
it.  Well,  Boyton  says,  "  We,  the  people,  are  determined  that  we  will  make 
the  name  of  '  land  shark '  and  '  land  grabber '  as  odious  as  ever  was  the 
name  of '  informer'  in  Ireland."   We  know  what  that  means.  And  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  It  were  better  for  the  man  who  will  hereafter  be  found  to  even 
think  of  betraying  the  people's  cause,  it  will  be  better  for  him  that  he 
had  not  been  bom,  for  though  we  might  not  answer  for  his  miserable 
life^  the  contempt  and  the  infamy  that  attaches  to  the  committing  of 
treason  against  the  people's  cause,  will  be  handed  down  to  his  children's 
children."    Again,  on  the  22nd  August,  at  KiltuUagh,  Walsh  asks  the 
people  for  a  pledga     ^'I  want  a  pledge  from  you,  that  if  anyone  is 
mean  enough  to  take  the  land  from  which  another  is  evicted  " — no  qualifi- 
cation you  will  observe — ^^'you  will  not  recognize  him  in  the  public 
market-place,  or  at  church  on  Sunday,  that  you  will  not  buy  from  him, 
nor  sell  to  him,  and  in  fact  that  you  will  look  upon  him  as  the  enemy 
of  his  country,  and  that  you  will  leave  his  com  uncut,  and  himself  to 
wither  under  the  people's  curse."    There  was  a  meeting  on  the  same  23rd 
of  August,  at  Ballingarry,  at  which  Mr.  Boyton  calls  upon  the  people 
to   pledge   themselves    "never   to  work  upon   the   land   so   evicted, 
and    to    disoountenance    and    denounce"  —  discountenancing    is    one 
thing,    but   denouncing  is  another,    and   a  very  much  more  serious 
not  to  say  dangerous  thing — "  as  a  public  enemy  any  man  who  would 
be  base  enough,   and  treacherous  enough  to  sell  the  people  by  doing 
so.     *'NoWy"  he  goes  on,  '*  If  there  is  a  man  who  entertains  in  his  heart, 
even  an  idea,  that  in  the  face  of  this  pledge,  and  of  the  organization 
existing  in  Tippeitiry,  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  go  along  after  taking 
his  neighbour's  farm,  I  tell  him  that  there  is  a  black  cloud  in  the  sky 
which  he  knows  nothing  about."     Yes — if  he  thinks  he  is  to  go  quietly 
along  the  road,  and  pursue  his  business  in  peace.     Mr.  Boyton  signifi- 
cantly warns  him  the  organization  is  too  strong  to  suffer  that.     There 
is  a  black  cloud  hanging  over  him,  that  may  burst  upon  him  some  day 
in  sadden  fiash  and  sharp  report,  and  teach  lum  that  he  is  not  to  commit 
the  crime  of  doing  what  suits  himself,  unless  it  happens  to  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Land  League.     All  I  will  say,  gentlemen,  is,  that  if  this 
be  permitted,  there  is  an  end  to  all  individual  liberty  in  the  country — 
the  members  of  this  organization  will  extend  their  terrorism  to  every 
act,  through  every  relation  of  life,   and  prevent  every  one  they  choose 
from   doing  what  he  is  by  law  entitled  to  do,  and  that  no  matter 
how    important    or    even   necessary  the    act  may  be.      However,   I 
pass  on  to  the  29th  of  August,  when  there  was  a  meeting  at  Manor- 
hamDton,   at  which  the    traverser,   Sheridan,  said : — "  Anywhere    a 
landlord  evicts  a  man  from   his  home,   let  no  man  dare  to  hcid  it. 
If  any  wretch  shotdd  be  low  or  mean  enough  to  do  so,  whetliei  it  bo 
at  the  church  or  chapel,  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him,  and  bring  him 
into  contempt,  cry  *  shame'  at  him,  and  point  him  out    to  everyone 
as  an  unclean  animal." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  take  leave  to  tell  you,  under  the  correction  of  his 
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lordahip,  that  a  combination  formed  to  follow  a  man  and  hunt  him  from 
place  to  place,  pointing  the  linger  of  scorn  at  him,  and  holding  him  up  to 
public  odium,  is  criminal  and  indictable — ^naj,  any  single  person  doing  the 
same  would  commit  an  offence.  We  have  all  a  right  to  proceed  on  our 
several  callings  unmolested ;  and  this  system  of  dogging  a  man  and  holding 
him  up  to  public  scorn  and  contempt  carried  on  by  a  joint  stock  company, 
got  up  for  the  purpose  is  simply  intolerable.  Mr.  Sheridan  proceeds — "  By 
this  you  will  establish  what  you  are  in  perfect  ignorance  of."  It  would 
have  been  happier  for  them  had  they  remained  in  ignorance  of  it  up  to 
the  present  time.  "  Let  the  people  be  as  one  unanimous  and  true  to 
the  national  trust ;  let  every  man  discharge  his  duty — ^his  Christian 
duty — ^to  his  kind."  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  '*  new  gospel" 
It  is  now  erected  into  a  point  of  religious  duty  that  whenever  a  mau 
does  not  do  what  the  Land  Leaguers  like,  they  are  to  pursue  him  from 
place  to  place,  from  fair  to  fair,  from  market  to  maiket,  to  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  him,  to  point  him  out  as  an  unclean  animal,  and  hold  him  up 
to  public  execration  as  a  mark  for  probable  outrage.  "  If  any  wretch 
should  go  and  do  what  is  so  strongly  condemned  on  this  platform 
here  to-day,  he  will  feel  his  own  life  a  burden  to  him."  So,  "Walsh,  at 
BaUinagleragh,  on  the  5  th  of  September,  asks  the  people  not  to  speak  to 
a  man  who  takes  an  evicted  farm — ^'I  ask  you  not  to  speak  to  him, 
not  to  buy  from  him,  not  to  sell  to  him,  or  to  recognise  him  on  the 
public  market-place,  or  street,  or  to  buy  even  from  the  shopkeeper  with 
whom  he  deals."  There  is  a  further  development  of  this  "new- 
gospel.  You  are  not  merely  to  persecute  the  man — which  might  well 
be  thought  enough — ^by  hunting  him  from  fair  and  market,  and  making 
his  life  a  burden  to  him,  but  you  are  also  to  persecute  and  destroy  the 
business  of  any  shopkeeper  who  ventures  to  give  him  food.  "  Do  not 
interfere  with  him,  but  treat  him  as  the  enemy  of  his  country," — and 
we  know  how  public  enemies  are  generally  treated.  "  You  must  not 
reap  his  com  or  dig  his  potatoes.  Leave  his  corn  uncut,  his  potatoes 
undug,  and  himself  to  wither  under  a  nation's  curse."  Mr. 
Brennan,  the  secretary,  speaking  on  the  same  day  at  Clonmac- 
noise,  in  the  King's  County,  says,  "  Above  all,  and  before  all,  yovi 
must  refuse  to  take  a  farm  from  which  a  man  has  been  evicted.  Ix^t 
that  farm  remain  waste;  let  the  gi^ass  rot  upon  it ;  let  the  crops  rot  upon 
it ;  and  if  any  man  is  found  to  take  it,  or  even  work  upon  it,  there  arc 
a  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  you  can  punish  him."  Yes,  just  as 
various  as  all  the  forms  of  mischief  and  cruelty  are  the  Land  League 
modes  of  punishing  any  transgressions  of  their  law.  Mr.  Brennan  is 
manifestly  a  young  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  I  hope  be  will  yet 
learn  that  in  any  civilized  country  the  law  must  forbid  as  criminal 
what  he  considers  quite  lawful,  or  life  would  become  miserable,  and 
society  be  soon  reduced  to  chaos.  He  proceeds  to  say — "  I  look  upon  this  as 
an  educational  movement  that  is  necessary  to  teach  the  people  their  lights." 
Then  it  is  a  right  to  pei-secute  your  neighbour — it  is  at  once  a  Chnstian 
duty,  and  an  absolute  right,  accoi-ding  to  this  modem  dispensation,  that 
you  should  do  so.  He  continues — "  And  as  long  as  we  teach  nothing 
that  is  degrading  or  immoral" — I  should  rather  say  that  this 
partakes  both  of  one  and  the  other — "  As  long  as  we  do  not  interfere 
with  any  other  branch  of  national  labour,  then  I  hold  that  it  is 
entitled  to  the  suppoiii  of  the  Irish  people ;  that  it  is  entitled 
to  support  in  the  name  of  nationality  and  humanity ;  and  in 
these  sacred  and  holy  names  I  ask  you  to  endorse  to-day  the 
principle  and  to  accept  the  policy  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League." 
So  that,  gentlemen,  it  is  to  be  henceforth  our  duty,  in  the  name  of 
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naiioiiality  and  humanity,  to  make  our  neighbour's  life  a  curse  to  him 
^whenever  we  choose ;  "  and  (sajs  Mr.  Brennan)  in  these  sacred  and  holy 
uamesy**  and  he  might  have  added,  ^'  in  this  sacred  and  holy  place/' 
oonsecrated  by  the  blood  of  saints  and  martyrs,  who  centuries  ago  there 
taught  the  precepts  of  real  Christianity,  "  I  ask  you  to-day  to  endorse 
the  principles  and  to  accept  the  policy  of  the  Irish    National  Land 
lieague."     I    wonder    did   it  make   those  saints   and    mai'tyrs   turn 
in  their  graves  to  hear  such  doctrines  preached  over  their  remains  ! 
"Gentlemen,"  he  proceeds,    "I  have  hardly  alluded  to  my  subject, 
and    the    reason    is   that    we    have  made    such  progress     with   this 
movement  that  the  time  is  at  hand  or  near  at  hand  when  no  man 
shall  dare  to  take  a  farm  from  wliich   another  is  evicted ;   for  the 
man  who  takes    a   farm   from    which  anotlier    is    evicted    will    not 
only    lie    looked    upon    as    a    black    sheep,    but    as    an    abomina- 
tion of  abominaticms.      No  decent  man  will  marry  with  his  family, 
and    he   will   be   looked   uix)n    as   false  to  his    country  and   to  Lis 
religion.*'     It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heai\l  that  the  religion  of 
any    Christian    body  inculcates  the   persecution  of  your  neighbour. 
It    used    to    be    supposed    that    the    manner    in    which  we  should 
deal  with  our  neighbour,  was  to  do  to  him  as  we  would  like  him  to  do 
to  us.     It  was  not  supposed    in  old   times  that  it  was   a  tenet  of 
Christianity  in  any  of  its  forms,   that  if  a  man  disagrees  with  you 
in  opinion  you  are  to  make  his  life  so  miserable  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  live.     Strange  things  sometimes  happen,  and  strange  things 
it  would  seem   are  happening  just  now;  but  this  precept  I  think  is 
more  likely  to  be  taken  from  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Commune, 
than    from    those    of   the    Irish  saints  and  martyrs  who  taught  at 
Clonmacnoi^e.     Mr.    Nally,    at     Cooneal,     the    following    week,    on 
the  19th  of  September,  proposes    apparently  in    his  own  formida  a 
resolution  on  this   subj^   for   the  acceptance   of  the  meeting.     lb 
runs  thus — ''That  no  man  sliall  take  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  hns 
been  evicted,   for  an    unjust   or   unfair    rent,  or  in  any  other  way 
violate  the  principles  of  the  Land  League" — not  even  to  the  extent  (>f 
feeding  a  man,  or  giving  him  a  piece  of  bread,  if  he  should  venture  to  take  a 
farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted — "  and  we  consider  any  man 
who  dares  to  take  a  farm  from  which    another  has  been  evicted,  <  r 
which  has  been  surrendered  for  the  non-payment  of  an  excessive  rent, 
is  an  enemy  of  the  people" — ^and  then  he  adds  his  own  blasphemous 
expression — "  and  we  look  upon  him  as  worse  than  tlie  robber  soldier 
who  pierced  Christ  upon  the  cross."      On  the  same  day  the  same  prin- 
ciple, though  in  more  guarded,  and  I  must  say,  more  decent  language, 
is  inculcat^  by  Mr.  O'SuUivan,  at  Riversville.     He  tells  the  i)Coi)lc 
there — "  You  know  your  rights,  and  you  know  you  have  nothing  to 
do,  but  in  cases  like  this  to  assemble  and  denounce  the  land  grabber 
if  he  does  not  give  up  the  farm" — cries  of  "  Maim  him-  shoot  him  T 
Of  course  anybody  with  an  ounce  of  bi-ains  in  his  head — and  these 
gentlemen  hare  plenty — must  know  that  the  necessary  effect  of  all  this 
teaching  addressed  to  vast  assemblies  is  to  excite  the  people  against 
those  who  are  thus  described  as  enemies  of  the  human  race — traitcji  s  to 
their  country,  and  worse  than  the  robber  who  pierced  our  Saviour  on  the 
Cross — and  that  outrage  will  quickly  follow.     Accordingly  here  we  ha\c 
the  resjK)n8ive  cry  of  "  Maim  him,  shoot  him."    Mr.  O'Sullivan  then  says. 
"  No,  do  not  speak  to  him  at  all.     If  he  goes  into  the  chapel,  keep  away 
from  him  ;  make  a  ring  round  him  that  everyone  may  see  him — (you 
know  what  is  meant  by  that) — do  not  buy  from  him  nor  sell  to  him,  and 
after  a  little  time  he  will  be  very  glad  to  give  up  the  farm  and  go 
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back  into  honest  life  again.''  Under  significant  treatment  like  this  he 
will  become  conscious,  as  one  of  the  other  defendants  said,  that  there 
is  a  '^  black  cloud  hanging  over  him,"  and  he  will  be  glad  to  go  back 
before  it  bursts.  We  have,  as  Mr.  Biggar  says,  an  exceedingly  power- 
ful organization,  and  exceedingly  powerful  means  of  effecting  the  objects 
we  desire.  The  black  cloud  is  a  last  resort.  It  need  not  burst  if  not 
necessary,  but  if  the  necessity  arises,  as  Mr.  Boyton,  the  organizer  of 
the  League,  says, ''  God  help  the  man  who  dares  to  keep  that  farm." 

Well,  gentlemen.  Mr.  O'Sullivon,  at  this  same  meeting,  proceeds  to 
say,  and  seems  to  take  credit  to  himself  for  not  using  stronger  language 
— ''  I  will  not  say^  in  the  words  of  the  poet  (he  does  not  give  the  name 
of  the  poet)  may  earth  refuse  him  a  home,  and  heaven  its  God." 
No,  he  does  not  want  to  go  so  far — ^not  because  it  would  be  blasphemous 
or  heathenish  y  no,  but  "  because  it  would  be  giving  too  much  importance 
to  him."      If  the  man  were  worth  it,  Mr.  O'SulUvan  would  adopt  the 
words  of  the  poet,  and  pray  that  earth  might  refuse  him  a  home,  and 
heaven  its  God.     But  he  is  not  worth  that.     '^I  would  rather  let  him 
be  amongst  you  as  a  marked  man — a  man  on  whom  every  man  will 
look  as  if  t-r-a-i-t-o-r  was  marked  with  a  brand  on  his  forehead.**     Yes, 
the  Land  Leaguer  would  send  him  out  into  the  world  with  this  brand 
upon  his  forehead — an  outlaw  deprived  of  all  protection — and  trust 
to  some  power,  I  won't  say  Providence,  for  the  rest.      Well,  gentle- 
men,  this  brings  us  down  to  the  middle  of  September.       On   this 
same  day,  tlie  19th,  on  which  we  have  these  specimens  of  the  teaching 
of  Mr.  Nally  and  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  Pamell,  I  think,  made  his  first 
speech  in  Ireland  after  the  Parliamentary  recess.    He  appeared  at  Ennis, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  desciibed  and  dealt  with  the  traitor  who 
would  take  a  farm  from  which  another  person  had  been  evicted  was  on 
this  wise — "  Now  (he  says)  what  are  you  to  do  to  a  tenant  who  bids 
for  a  farm  from  which  his  neighbour  was  evicted  1"     Various  shouts 
of  "  Kill  him,"  and   "  Shoot  him"  are  recognised,  the  natural  conse- 
quences, no  doubt,  of  what  was  going  on  all  over  the  country.     "  Now 
(Mr.    Pamell   says)   I    think   I  heai'd  somebody  say  *  shoot  him.'  *' 
"  Shoot    him,"    the    hearers     ciy    out    again,    fearing,    I    suppose, 
lest  Mr.    Pamell  should  make  any  mistake  about  it.     "But  I  wish 
to  iwint  out  to  you  (says  Mr.  Pamell)  a  much  better  way,  a  more 
Christian  and  a  more  chaiitable  way,  which  will  give  the  lost  sinner  an 
opportunity  of  repenting.     When  a  man  takes  a  farm  from  which  ano- 
ther is  evicted,  you  must  shun  him  on  the  roadside  when  you  meet 
hira,  you  must  shun  him  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  you  must  shun  him 
at  the  shop  counter,  you  must  shun  him  in  the  fair  and  in  the  market- 
])lace,  and  even  in  the  house  of  worship,  by  leaving  him  severely  alone, 
by  putting  him  into  a  moral  Coventry,  by  isolating  him  from  the  rest 
of  his  kind,  as  though  he  was  a  leper  of  old.     You  must  show  thus 
your  detestation  of  the  crime  he  has  committed,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it  if  the  population  of  a  county  in  Ireland  carry  out  this  doc- 
triue,  no  man  will  be  so  full  of  avai*ice,  so  lost  to  shame,  as   to  dare 
the  public  opinion  of  all  right  thinking  men  within  the  county  and  to 
transgress  your  unwritten  code  of  laws"  —  that  is  the  edict  of  the 
National  Land  League  in  Abbey-street.     Well,  I  should  think  that  if 
the  population  of  every  county  in  Ireland  should  be,  as  they  are  re- 
commended, strictly  organised,  ready  to  show  what  stuff  they  are  made 
of,  regarding  with  black  looks  any  man  who  dares  to  take  an  evicted 
faim,  shunning  him  on  the  roadside,  in  the  fair  and  market-place,  in 
the  street,  aye,  in  the  House  of  God,  spuming  him  as  a  traitor  with 
a  brand  on  his  brow,  isolating  him  from  his  kind  as  if  he  were  the 
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leper  of  old,  and  even  forbidding  anyone  to  supply  him  with  bread,  I 
IhinV,  gentlemen,  this  would  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  its  purpose, 
and  no  man  would  be  brave  enough  to  take  a  farm  under  such  cir- 
camstances.  But  is  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  to  be  tolerated  in 
anj^civiliaed,  aye,  or  uncivilised  coimtry?  What  is  the  use  of  law 
except  to  secure  to  every  man  in  a  free  country,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
his  individual  liberty  Y  And  who  are  these  people  who  attempt  to 
dizect  and  dictate  as  to  what  farm  a  man  shall  take  or  not  take  1  Is 
all  personal  freedom  to  be  overridden  to  enable  these  defendants  to 
carry  out  their  criminal  and  wicked  purposes?  The  attempt  is 
monstrous,  ill^al,  unchristian.  It  is  grossly  immoral,  and  cruel,  and 
destructive  of  all  the  comforts  and  charities  of  life.  And  yet  this 
doctrine  is  preached  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  Christianity ! 

Well,  gentlemen,  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  Sullivan,  of 
the  Nation^  calls  on  the  people  to  stand  to  each  other  like  brothers — 
**•  Follow  the  advice  that  is  just  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Pamell.  Leave 
those  evicted  farms  to  grow  thistles  and  rushes,  and  if  any  man  is 
base  enoxigh  to  go  in  on  them,  shun  him."  Here  again,  gentlemen, 
the  people  cry  out,  '^  Shoot  him."  Mr.  Pamell's  admonition  had  just 
that  much  effect,  as,  indeed,  might  be  anticipated  by  anyone  with  sense 
in  his  head.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  ''  Don't  shoot  him."  Treat  him 
as  a  lost  sinner,  as  a  man  guilty  of  the  greatest  crime,  but  don't  shoot 
him.  The  effect  of  such  imld  deprecation  of  murder  is  at  once  shown 
by  the  way  in  which  the  succeeding  speaker  is  received,  and  accordingly 
hifl  cautious  expression  of  ^'  Shun  him,"  is  at  once  translated  by  the 
excited  mob  into  ''  Shoot  him,"  as  being  the  vulgar  equivalent.  But 
Mr.  Sullivan  goes  on  to  say — "  Let  him  be  an  outcast  amongst  you, 
and  his  life  be  %  life  of  shame,  and  a  life  of  misery.  Let  the 
shame  attach  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  children,  aye,  and 
to  bis  children's  children."  A  happy  reflection  for  t^e  League 
to  think  they  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  this  fearful 
miaeiy  for  a  man  living  in  a  free  country.  On  the  3rd  October, 
at  Abbeyknockmoy,  and  on  the  same  day  at  Cork,  similar  doctrine  is 
preached.  Mr.  Gordon,  at  Abbeyknockmoy.  tells  the  people— "I 
wiU  tell  you  what  you  are  to  do  with  him.  Treat  him  as  if 
ho  were  a  mad  dog;  that  is  when  he  appears  in  the  village,  let 
every  man  in  the  village  hulloo  after  him,  and  cry  mad  dog 
until  he  goes  to  the  nearest  pond  and  drowns  himself."  I 
wonder  how  Mr.  Gordon  would  like  to  be  hullooed  after  wherever  he 
appeared,  to  be  treated  as  a  mad  dog,  and  hunted  into  the  first  pool  or 
river.  "Don't  speak  to  him — don't  speak  even  to  his  wife  and 
children,  and  if  he  goes  into  a  chapel,  let  him  go  into  a  comer  for 
himsel£  Be  respectful  to  your  priest,  point  out  the  land  shark  to  the 
priest.  Let  him  die  as  I  said  about  Castlereagh.  He  first  betrayed 
his  country,  and  when  England  had  no  further  job  for  him  to 
do,  he  went  and  cut  his  throat."  On  the  3rd  October,  at  Cork,  Mr. 
Pamell  attended  a  large  meeting.  There  was  also  another  there, 
not  one  of  the  present  traversers,  but  a  member  of  the  Land  League, 
Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.  A  Mr.  Enright,  too,  spoke  to  a  resolution  pre- 
viously moved,  and  in  Mr.  Pamell's  presence  he  used  these  words — "  I 
beg  to  second  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  O'Hea,  of  Skibbereen,  and 
if  any  tenant  has  the  presumption  to  i»ke  a  farm  from  which  another 
has  been  evicted,  I  would  put  him  into  the  hands  of  the  honest  crowd 
here.'*  Immediately  is  heard  a  voice  crying,  '<  We'll  kill  him."  That 
was  the  summary  mode  of  procedure  the  people  thought  to  be  indicated. 
Bi|t  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  proceeded  to  say — ^'  If  you  stand  by  us 
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your  victory  is  assured ;  not  onr  victory,  but  yours.  But  if  you 
do  not,  you  will  furnish  our  enemies  with  the  strongest  ar^^oment 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  us."  Thereupon  the  crowd  shouts 
"  We  will  go  to  the  point  of  the  sword  with  you."  Mr.  O'Connor 
takes  no  notice  of  this  little  explosion,  but  goes  on  to  say — "  What  you 
have  to  do  to  put  down  eviction  is  to  show  the  landlords  that  evic- 
tion, even  for  them,  won't  pay,  because  the  evicted  farm  from  this  day 
forth  shall  be  left  to  the  crows,  for  no  man  shall  touch  it.'* 

On  Sunday,  10th  October,  at  Athy,  there  were  four  meetings 
held.  Tn  Tipperary,  Mr.  Dillon  appeared;  in  Kildare  (Athy),  Mr. 
Boy  ton  spoke  ;  in  Gatway,  Messrs.  Nally  and  Gordon ;  whilst  Mr.  Biggar 
appeared  in  Kerry.  Mr.  Boy  ton,  at  Athy,  addressed  the  people  thus : — 
"  We  will  show  you  how  we  will  settle  the  land  question."  That 
is  how  the  Land  League,  of  which  he  was  the  organiaser,  would  settle  it. 
"  Already  a  dozen  model  farms  exist  in  the  county  Tipperary.  They 
are  model  farms,  because  they  are  standing  there  a  living  witness "—  - 
curious  figure  of  si)eech  under  the  circumstances  — "  that  the  landlord  dare 
not  till  the  land,  and  cannot  get  a  living  man  to  strike  a  spade  or 
])lough  into  it,  and  he  dare  not,  he  is  too  cowardly,  to  go  there  and  till 
it  liimself  What  has  brought  about  this  condition  of  things  ?  Intel- 
ligent organization.  In  the  portion  of  Tipperary  I  refer  to  as  being 
organized,  there  is  no  living  man  who  would  even  dare  to  think  of 
taking  a  farm  from  which  his  neighbour  had  been  thrust  out.  In  fact, 
under  no  circumstances  there  to-day  would  a  man  take  a  farm  from 
which  another  had  been  evicted  justly  or  unjustly."  I  told  you, 
gentlemen,  there  was  no  limitation  to  the  tyranny  of  this  body 'called  the 
Land  League  in  rendering  any  man's  life  intolerable,  as  long  as  he 
might  be  allowed  to  keep  it,  who  ventured  to  act  against  their  wishes. 
You  see  accordingly  that  the  circumstances  of  the  eviction  are  r^arded 
a3  immaterial — ^it  may  have  been  perfectly  just — ^there  may  have  been 
no  harshness — but  still  the  man  is  to  be  excommunicated  and  outlawed 
who  dares  to  go  in  on  a  farm  from  which  another  had  been  evicted, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly.  And  yet  this  is  pretended  to  be  a  lawful, 
constitutional,  and  innocent  agitation ;  it  is  said  there  is  a  healthy  public 
sentiment  in  it,  which  the  speakers  suggest  should  be  promoted  and 
fostered  ;  for  until  that  healthy  sentiment  is  made  universal  over  Ireland, 
the  Land  League  millennium  will  not  be  reached.  All  I  wUl  say  is  that 
when  that  millennium  does  arrive,  God  help  the  man  who  happens  to 
differ  from  these  missionaries  of  the  "  new  gospel."  Mr.  Dillon,  at 
Templemore,  the  same  day,  adopts  this  healthy  sentiment.  He  tells 
the  i)eople  to  l)e  united,  and  if  the  landlord  refuses  to  accept  what  is 
offered,  persist  that  you  won't  pay  more.  "  If  he  serves  notices  of 
eviction,  then  report  the  case  to  the  Land  League  in  Dublin,  and  we 
will  have  it  out  with  him  ;  and  if  he  evicts  any  man,  looking  at  this 
meeting  here  to-day,  I  believe  that  on  this  and  the  surrounding  estates, 
so  far  from  adding  to  the  rental  of  his  estates,  he  will  have  an  idle  farm 
on  his  hands,  he  will  have  on  his  hands  what  I  have  heard  described  as 
a  model  farm,  that  is  a  farm  that  no  living  thing  will  go  upon — ^to  show 
the  power  the  public  opinion  of  the  people  is."  Yes—  tiie  public  opinion, 
which  on  every  occasion  that  it  gets  the  chance  at  one  of  tiiese  meetings, 
expresses  itself  in  the  cry,  "  Shoot  him ;  kill  him ;  maim  him ;  down 
with  him."  That  is  the  public  opinion ;  that  is  the  "  healthy  public 
sentiment"  which,  according  to  this  new  gospel  of  strife  and  conten- 
tion, it  is  desirable  to  promote  and  establish  in  Ireland.  Fortunately, 
as  yet  the  law  takes  an  opposite  view.  The  law  in  this  free  country 
is  based  on  the  idea  that  eyery  man  may  do  what  he  pleases,  pro- 
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rided  only  that  it  is  innocent,  and  doesn't  conflict  with  the  equal  rights 
of  others.  Again,  at  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  Dillon  says — "Then,  when 
a  man  sets  himself  against  the  rules  of  the  League,  and  takes  a  farm 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  the  way  to  deal  with  him  is  this  " 
— "  Shoot  him  "  the  people  cry.  They  cannot  even  wait  for  the  8|>eAker 
to  explain  the  way  the  transgressor  was  to  be  dealt  with.  They  jump 
to  the  most  effective  conclusion.  "  Kill  hioL"  Have  you  not  told  us 
be  is  worse  than  a  public  enemy ;  have  you  not  compared  him  to  the 
robber  that  pierced  the  heart  of  Christ?  Is  he  not  a  traitor  to  his 
coontry  1  Why  then  not  shoot  him  at  once  1  "  No,"  Mr.  Dillon  says, 
"I  would  not  injure  any  man;  but  the  way  to  deal  with  him 
is  this :  Don't  have  any  communication  with  him  at  all ;  don't  allow 
Toar  children  to  mix  with  his  ;  don't  speak  to  him  ;  have  no  dealings 
with  him ;  neither  buy  nor  sell  with  him  ;  show  in  every  way  you  can 
that  yoa  regard  him  as  what  he  is — a  ti*aitor  to  his  i)eople  and  to  his 
coonby,  and  a  friend  to  the  oppressors  of  his  peo|>le.  Believe  me,  if 
rou  keep  up  that  system  for  a  short  time,  it  will  he  far  more  effective 

than  if  you  shot  him,  because" Therd  is  always  a  reason  given  for 

abstaining  firom  shooting  the  man  at  once — ^not  because  shooting  is 
minder  and  a  crime  from  which  even  savages  shrink — no,  the  reason 
he  assigns  is  that  this  excommunication  would  be  far  more  effective 
than  if  they  did  shoot  him,  **  because  no  man  then  can  be  punished 
for  it."  According  to  that,  if  there  was  no  punishment  for  murder, 
shooting  would  probably  be  more  effective  and  desirabla  The  reason- 
ing is  curious.  Excommunication  in  more  effective  than  murder,  because 
no  man  can  be  punished  for  such  a  deed.  Now,  if  you  make  a  man's 
life  so  miserable  that  he  would  rather  die  than  live,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  law  is  so  absurd  as  to  regard  that  as  perfectly 
innocent,  whilst  it  makes  killing  him  a  capital  crime.  "  Believe  me, 
if  yon  keep  up  that  system,"  Mr.  Dillon  adds,  **  you  will  find  he  will 
give  way  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  hand  back  the  farm,  as 
many  more  have  already  done,  back  to  the  rightful  owner."  The 
rightful  owner,  according  to  Mr.  Dillon's  views,  is  not  the  man  who 
may  have  bought  the  land  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  nor  the  man 
▼bo  may  have  taken  it  when  another  would  not  pay  a  fair  rent,  but  the 
man  who  was  removed  from  it  by  due  legal  process,  because  he  could 
not  or  would  not  pay  the  rent,  or  who  perhaps  gave  it  up  voluntarily, 
without  l^al  process  at  alL 

At  Clerhaun,  in  Galway,  on  the  10th  of  October,  we  find 
Gordon  and  Nally  again.  Groans  had  been  heard  at  the  name 
of  land  grabber.  Mr.  Nally  says — '*  Groaning  is  nothing  at  alL 
Take  him  quietly  away.  You  know  where  to  put  him."  This  is 
a  gentleman  who  is  retained  from  time  to  time  for  promoting  the 
organization  of  the  Land  League,  assisting  in  fonning  new  branches, 
and  inculcating  its  principles.  When  his  sentiments  are  reproduced 
m  public  court|  it  may  be  found  convenient  to  say,  don't  mind  him. 
The  defendants,  however,  did  mind  him,  and  use  him  as  long  as  they 
oonld  to  promote  this  modem  gospel  which  the  leaders  no  doubt 
preach  in  less  offensive  and  more  guarded  language.  Mr.  Gordon  was 
lifting  about  moiul  pressure,  which  Nally  thought  was  nonsense,  as 
probably  every  man  there  thought  it  was,  and  accordingly  he  suggested 
that  the  shorter  way  would  be  to  "  take  him  quietly  away,"  they  knew 
where  to  put  him.  Mr.  Grordon  told  his  old  story  of  the  sold  ier  who  would 
neither  beat  nor  tease,  but  give  a  bad  name,  and  cry  after  the  dog. 
"Halloo  mad  dog  after  the  land-grabber.  Have  no  communica- 
tion with  him.  If  he  have  a  shop,  let  you  shun  him  as  you  would 
the  deviL"     Well,   but  Mr.  Nally  resumes — he  has  the  field  now 
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to  himself — "I  say  now,  once  and  for  ever,  away  with  resolutions, 
away  with  speechifying,  away  with   anything,  but   let  them  get  in; 
but  let  each  and  every  man  in  the  village  from  which  a  £B.nn  has  been 
taken,  let  him  come  for  the  pills,  and  the  pills  only."     A  Voice  cries, 
"HoUoway's    ointment."     "That    is  too    mild" — says   Mr.  Nally. — 
"  When  the  pills  will  go  they  will  want  no  ointment.     I  know  there  are 
amongst   the  crowd   here    land    grabbers,   land   thieves,   worse  than 
landlords — ^give  him   pUls."     Yes,  this  might  be  amusing  if  it  did 
not  mean  murder.     While  the  leaders  of  the  movement   don't  feel 
apprehensive  of    murder   themselves,    they  don't    see    any   harm   in 
treating  as  an  open  question  the  murder  of  those  who  don't  agree 
with  them.    Well,  then,  Mr.  Nally  goes  on — **  What  about  John  Tully — 
is  he  a  land  grabber  ?    What  about  another  man  named  Keane  ?  Where 
is  he  ?     Many  a  good  son  reared  a  bad  father."      I  am  not  answerable 
for  Mr.  Nally's  oratory.     He  has  not  the  education  or  the  same  practice 
in  speaking  that  some  of  his  brother  conspirators  have.     It  is  very  well 
now  to  laugh  at  a  man  like  Nally,  but  remember  he  was  for  many 
months  used  by  the  traversers  to  carry  out  their  objects,  and  after 
holding  up  individuals  to  execration  and  even  murder,  is  retained  and 
kept  on  the  staff  still  to  do  their  work  elsewhere.     Some  one  in  the  crowd 
cried  out,  "  We  have  another  named  Hackett."      Mr.  Nally  then  says, 
"  Well  my  friends  and  fellow  countrymen,  I  had  a  few  words  to  say." 
Yes,  words  of  terrible  significance.     "  I  want  to  tell  you,  do  you  Hke 
to  unite  and  organize  ?    Our  meetings  are  like  a  drop  of  water  on  the 
ocean  unless  you  get  the  piUs."     That  is  the  mysterious  black  cloud 
which  hangs  over  every  man  that  dares  to  disobey  the  mandates  of 
the  Land    League,   the   preachers   of  this   new  gospel    invented    in 
Abbey- street  for  the  regeneration  of  our  country.      Yes,  murder  is 
the  "  black  cloud"  that  hangs  over  all  who  dare  to  contravene  what 
Messrs.  Pamell  and  Company  lay  down  as  their  law,  unwritten  indeed, 
but  meant  to  be  mercilessly  enforced — ^life  made  miserable  for  a  first 
offence — murder  probably  for  the  second.     So  at  least  Mr.  Nally  seems 
to  say,  whilst  he  objects  to  much  time  being  lost  with  the  milder 
discipline.      Mr.  Biggar,  at  Castleislaiid,  on  the  same  10th  of  October, 
says,    addressing  the  local  Land  League,  "You   can  take  care  that 
the  land  will  be  of  no  value  to  anybody  else,  you  can  take  care  that 
the  cattle  shall  not  be  cruelly  treated ;  the  fences  you  know  will  fall 
down,    and    there   will  be  no  benefit  in  having    that  land ;    these 
are  the   means  you   can   take."     It  was  then  related  how  a  farmer 
took  the    produce    of    an    evicted   farm    to    the    Limerick    market, 
but  could  get  no  buyer.       He  then  proceeds — "  You  can  take  care 
that  all  these  will  be  marked  men,  and  shall  suffer  instead  of  gain." 
Now,  if  good  care  is  taken  that  a  man  shall  be  a  marked  man,  walking 
about  with  traitor  stamped  on  his  brow,  and  a  black  cloud  impending 
over  him,   I  can   readily  believe   that  he  will   not  stay  there  very 
long.     If  he  does  the  cloud  will  break.     If  he  says  he  will  disappear, 
of   course,   you  won't  hurt   the  cattle — it  is   never   done,    but   the 
fences  will  fall  down  in  some  mysterious  way,  the  cattle  will  stray 
on  the  railway,  and  jierhaps  be  killed.      You  can  take  care  at  all  events 
that    the   land    will    lye   unprofitable    and    wa^te — and    worse    than 
waste. 

We  find,  gentlemen,  that  Bantry  is  visited  by  some  of  the  central  body 
on  the  17th  October,  and  they  discuss  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
how  a  man  who  takes  an  evicted  farm  should  bo  treated.  Mr.  Walsh 
and  Mr.  Healy  are  there.  Well,  says  Mr.  Healy,  "  The  next  man  who  is 
evicted,  you  will  do  something  for  him,  and  when  he  is  evicted,  you 
will    go  to  the    Land   League    and    hold   a    meeting  on  his  farm 
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and  we  will  dare  any  man  to  take  this  farm."  Mr.  Wakh 
follows,  and  says  the  advice  of  the  Land  League  is — *^  That  you  refuse 
to  work  for  these  men,  that  you  refuse  to  recognise  them  in  the  public 
street  or  market  place ;  that  you  refuse  to  recc^nise  the  shopkeeper  that 
supplies  them  with  goods,  that  you  will  not  allow  your  children  to 
mix  with  theirs,  that  you  will  leave  tjieir  corn  to  wither  and  their 
potatoes  undug."  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Sheridan,  at  Cararoe,  in 
Galway.  says — ''  If  any  wretch  should  be  found  in  the  community  base 
enough  or  low  enough  to  take  a  farm  which  has  been  thrown  up  from 
inabUity  to  pay  rent ;  if  he  goes  to  fair  or  market,  hiss  him,  hoot  him.'' 
I  Tenture  to  tell  Mr.  Sheridan  that  it  is  an  utterly  illegal  course.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  follow  his  neighbour,  and  hiss  him  or  hoot  him  in 
£&ir  and  market.  But  when  an  association  is  got  up  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  it,  no  matter  what  the  ultimate  end  they  have  in  view, 
it  is  dotibly  criminal  and  infinitely  more  mischievous.  Well,  Mr. 
Sheridan  proceeds — "  Not  only  hiss  him  and  hoot  him  when  you  meet 
him,  but  if  he  has  a  shop  take  care  you  do  not  leave  a  shilling  there. 
Do  as  they  did  in  Tubbercurry  the  other  day.  The  land-grabber, 
Farrel  Caully,  has  cattle  to  sell.  Is  there  a  man  in  the  place  to 
buy  themi  The  cattle  were  left  unsold,  and  Caully  had  to  go 
into  his  rat-hole.  You  cannot,  except  constitutionally,  resist  this." 
I  hope,  constitutionally,  we  shall  resist  it,  by  putting  the  law  in 
force  against  what  is  grossly  illegal,  and  criminal,  and  destructive  of 
all  individual  liberty.  The  notion  that  a  man  cannot  go  to  fair  or 
market  without  being  hooted  and  hissed — ^that  a  man  cannot  disobey 
the  Land  League  without  being  boycotted  1  <'  By  your  combined 
action  you  will  break  down  the  cursed  and  unholy  head  of  landlordism 
in  the  West  of  Ireland."  The  object  of  course  we  know  is  to  bring 
the  landlords  to  their  knees,  make  them  rush  to  London  for  protection 
and  some  measure  of  justice !  And  this  is  constitutional  agitation  ! 
On  the  same  day  at  Holyford,  Mr.  Dillon  exhorts  the  people  :  ^'  You 
must  stand  together,  and  not  allow  one  man  or  two  men  to  be  crushed. 
You  must  all  go  in  the  same  boat,  and  sink  or  swim  together,  and  if  a 
landlord  attempts  to  clear  the  whole  of  his  estate  let  him,  and  we  will 
build  little  cottages  round  about  oil  the  borders  of  the  estate.  If  you 
stick  together,  I  do  not  believe  a  man  will  be  found  brave  enough  to  come 
in  and  take  possession  of  your  farms. *'  What  does  he  mean  by  '<  bmve 
enough"  1  A  man  cannot  take  a  farm  in  Ireland  now  without  considering 
whether  he  is  brave  enough  to  do  it.  And  this  is  all  innocent !  '*  Now, 
when  any  man  is  evicted  unjustly,  and  after  the  Land  League  have  declared 
that  it  is  unjust  to  evict  him,  what  are  you  to  do  with  the  farm  ?'  For 
they  are  the  judges  you  know,  as  Mr.  Dillon  has  elsewhere  told  us 
of  justice  or  injustice  in  all  estate  management.  He  tells  the  Irish 
landlords  that  not  one  of  them  shall  be  at  liberty  to  evict  a  single 
man — ^not  without  the  leave  of  any  Parliamentary  or  other  tribunal — 
but  without  the  leave  of  the  Land  League.  So,  if  this  is  lawful, 
any  set  of  conspirators  are  at  liberty  to  erect  themselves  into  a  self- 
ooDstituted  tribunal,  and  proclaim  that  no  man  in  Ireland  shall 
do  what  he  likes  without  their  leave.  Well  then  what  are  you 
to  do  with  the  farm  if  it  is  evicted  ?  '<  Turn  it  (Mr.  DiUon  says)  into 
what  we  call  a  model  farm,  a  farm  on  which  no  living  thing  can  go" — 
tha^  is,  upon  which  if  a  living  thing  does  go  it  shall  soon  cease  to  live. 
The  object  of  such  a  model  farm  is  to  warn  landlords  not  to  be 
going  on  with  evictions.  He  adds :  "  The  attitude  of  all  the  neigh- 
bours to  that  man  is  to  take  care  that  he  derives  no  profit  from  the 
famu"     An  association  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  man  in  lawful 
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occupation  of  land  from  making  any  profit  of  his  land  is  I  venture  to  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  illegal  and  criminal  But  he  proceeds  :-^^'  Do  not  assist 
him  as  a  labourer---do  not  deal  with  him — do  not  buy  from  him — do  not 
sell  to  him — and  the  result  will  be  that  the  man  in  a  very  limited 
time  will  be  very  well  pleased  to  give  up  the  land  to  the  party 
evicted  from  it.  Then,  supposa  another  case,  in  which  the  landlord 
takes  the  land  into  his  own  hands.  Well,  on  this  day  week, 
in  Kerry,  I  gave  a  suggestion — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
best  or  not — but  I  would  say  if  the  landlord  puts  this  land  into  dops, 
such  as  oats,  turnips,  or  potatoes,  and  if  his  cows  stray  into  the  oats,  do 
not  take  the  trouble  of  having  the  cattle  turned  out.  If  he  has  any 
crop  to  cut,  why,  advise  all  the  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  not 
to  take  employment  from  him,  to  try  to  get  employment  in 
some  other  place,  and  allow  the  crop  to  lie  waste,  so  that  he  will 
make  nothing  of  it.  Suppose  his  cattle  stray  upon  the  road  allow 
them  to  continue  to  stray.  Do  not  take  any  trouble  to  put  them 
back."  On  the  same  day  at  Westport  Mr.  Brennan  speaks 
thus — "You  must  refuse  to  take  the  farm  of  t^e  evicted"-^ 
never  mind  whether  justly  or  unjustly.  "  You  must  let  that  farm  re- 
main there  idle,  as  a  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the  people.  But, 
should  there  be  such  a  wretch  in  the  community,  found  to  dc^  in  stolen 
goods,  to  make  money  upon  the  misfortunes  of  his  countiymen,  then 
you  must  visit  him  with  the  severest  sentence  of  social  ostracism." 
This,  you  see,  is  much  better  language  than  Mr.  Nally's ;  but  it 
means  in  the  end  just  about  the  same  thing,  as  you  will  see.  '^  You  must 
not  allow  your  children  to  speak  to  his  children ;  you  must  not  deal  with 
the  baker  who  would  sell  him  bread,  or  the  butcher  who  would  sell  him 
meat" — general  combination  all  round  to  destroy  even  the  traders  who 
venture  to  sell  to  this  man  the  food  by  which  he  is  to  live.  *^  You 
must  refiise  to  enter  a  house,  the  threshold  of  which  he  would  be 
allowed  to  cross.  You  most  leave  him  severely  aJone,  and  let  him  wither 
under  apeof^'a  curse."  So  that  here  we  have  a  concatenation,  a  series  of 
boycottings — first,  for  the  original  land  grabber ;  and  then,  for  any  persons 
who  may  sell  him  meat  or  bread.  He  is  to  be  ruined — ay,  and  besides 
that  you  are  to  excommunicate  even  the  man  whose  threshold  the  offender 
would  be  allowed  to  cross.  And  all  this  is  pretended  to  the  deluded 
people  to  be  constitutional  and  legal  agitation. 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  22nd  October,  Mr.  Biggar  addressed  the 
people  of  Bailieboruugh,  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  I  will  only  give 
you  one  short  passage : — "  Wlien  we  talk  (he  says)  about  the  curse 
that  falls  upon  a  man  who  commits  murder,  I  think  a  similar  curse 
&I1S  upon  a  man  who  has  the  cupidity  to  take  the  land  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted,  seeing  that  he  is  an  enemy  of  every 
man  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood,"  and  no  doubt  the  natural 
inference  that  the  poor  people  thus  addressed  would  draw  is — "  Blood 
calls  for  blood."  "  Whoso  sheddeth .  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed."  And  if  a  man  who  takes  a  farm  is  as  bad  as  a 
murderer,  the  popular  conclusion  is  not  very  far  to  seek.  Again, 
on  Sunday,  the  24th  October,  Mr.  Brennan,  at  Carriok-on-Shannon, 
and  Mr.  Dillon,  at  Clonmel,  inculcate  ihe  same  doctrina  Mr. 
Brennan  says — "  You  must  refuse  to  take  a  farm  from  which  another 
has  been  evicted.  A  man  that  takes  such  a  farm  la  infinitely  worse 
than  the  mem  who  has  caused  the  eviction  ;  and  should  such  a  man  be 
found  in  the  oountry,  then  you  should  visit  him  with  the  severest  sen- 
tence of  social  ostraciBm.  The  vengeance  of  the  people  should  fall 
heavy  upon  him."    There  is  more  Uterary  skill  in  Mr.  Brennan's  com- 
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positions  than  in  those  of  the  more  vulgar  agitators,  but  I  think  you  will 
see  the  teaching  is  the  same.  *'  The  vengeance  of  the  people  should 
fall  heavy  upon  him.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  you  can 
punish  him  without  violating  the  law."  He  must  have  a  curious  notion- 
of  the  law.  *^  There  is  no  law  to  compel  you  to  speak  to  him  ;  there 
is  no  law  to  compel  you  to  sell  him  gooda  This,  now,  is  the  programme 
of  the  Land  L^a^e."  It  is  perfectly  open  for  every  one  of  yon, 
gentlemen,  each  for  himself,  to  make  up  your  mind  not  to  deal  with  a 
jjorticular  man — it  is  perfectly  legal  to  do  that ;  but  if  the  twelve  or 
any  other  number  of  you  combine  not  to  deal  with  him,  the  mischief 
with  which  he  is  thus  threatened  becomes  so  aggravated  and  intensified, 
that  such  combination  is  an  offence  against  the  criminal  law.  But  Mr. 
Dillofn,  at  Clonmel,  tells  them  what  to  do  in  case  of  evictions — '^  If  evic- 
tions are  attempted,  communicate  with  the  League  in  Dublin,  and  it  will 
defend  the  farmer  in  the  court,  and  if  he  is  defeated  there  and  evicted, 
we  will  put  a  ban  on  the  land.  Call  a  meeting,  and  pledge  the 
neighbourhood  that  no  one  shall  touch  it,  or  speak  to  any  man 
who  does.  Then  we  not  only  prevent  it  being  touched,  but  pre- 
vent it  being  used.  -If  it  is  put  to  any  use,  some  man 
must  be  employed  to  take  care  of  it ;  let  that  man  be  outlawed,  and 
let  no  man  sp^Jc  to  him  or  deal  with  him,  and  you  will  bring  him  to 
maon  very  soon."  Yes,  his  life  will  be  miserable,  if  indeed  it  is  left  to 
him  at  all.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  30th  of  October,  Mr.  Biggar  and 
Mr.  Sheridan  addressed  a  meeting  at  Bawnboy,  in  the  county  of  Oavan. 
Mr.  Biggar  told  the  people  not  to  take  a  farm  from  which  another  had 
b^en  evicted,  or  abandoned  for  nonpayment  of  rent.  He  said  the  grass 
should  be  left  to  rot  on  the  land — '^Any  tenant  farmer,  or  any 
1  ibourer  who  assists  to  take  the  grass  from  any  land  from  which  the 
ciceupyipg  tenant  has  been  evicted,  or  in  any  case  in  which  the  landlord 
has  acted  xadairlj  towards  the  land,  is  a  curse  to  the  country  in  which 
he  lives,  and  entitled  to  the  reprobation  of  everyone  who  knows  him«" 
In  respcmse  to  which  the  reiidy  answer  comes  from  the  crowd — 
'^  Down  with  him.*'  Mr.  Sheridan,  too,  at  the  same  meeting,  says — 
^  If  you  see  such  a  man  at  church  or  chapel,  fair  or  market,  pass 
him ;  hate  him — (probably  it  ought  to  be  hoot  him).  Let  hitn  be 
a  thing  of  loathing  ;  a  leper  so  unclean  as  not  to  be  fit  to  be 
touched,  or  associated  with,  by  any  of  his  fellow  men.  If  he  has 
cattle  to  seU,  let  no  man  bid  for  them;  or  cattle  to  buy,  tell  the 
unclean  wretch  to  move  away  from  you.  If  he  has  potatoes  to  dig,  or 
stubble  to  dig,  or  com  to  cut,  or  anything  else,  let  him  go  out  and  do 
it  himself.  If  he  has  a  shop,  and  offers  goods  for  sale,  let  no  man,  who 
has  respect  for  God  or  country,  leave  a  penny  in  the  house."  "  Let 
him  eat  his  stock-in-trade ;  when  that  is  done  let  him  go  away  " — ^if  he 
can,  I  might  add.  It  would  be  lucky  for  him  if  he  can  get  safe  away 
afiker  that  teaching. 

Well,  gentlemen,  at  Tipperary,  on  the  31st  of  October,  in  pre- 
aenoe  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Leamy,  one  of  the  Land 
League,  made  this  speech : — **  It  is  in  your  power  to  render  evictions 
unprofitable.  You  may  not  be  able  to  throw  a  man  on  his  hands,  but 
you  can  leave  his  farm  as  desolate  as  a  tenantless  grave,  and  if  any 
man  should  be  found  base  enough  to  take  a  farm  from  which  another 
is  unjustly  evicted,  you  know  how  to  deal  with  him.  Do  him  no  hurt 
or  hfum.  Leave  him  alone,  leave  him  to  his  conscience  and  his  Qod. 
You  need  not  buy  with  him  nor  sell  with  him ;  you  need  not  give  him 
a  help  or  even  a  greeting.  Should  you  meet  him  on  the  roadside,  at  the 
maikei-plaice,  or  even  at  Uie  church  door,  you  need  not  say  *  Qodiave  you.* 
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Do  not  visit  him  in  his  weddings  or  his  wakes,  in  his  joys  or  in  his  sor 
rows,  let  him  feel  that  he  stands  alone/'  Yes — "  Severely  alone,"  as 
Mr.  Pamell  said  •'  If  now,"  Mr.  Leamy  continues,  "  that  you  are  com- 
bining for  this  great  and,  I  trust,  final  struggle  against  landlordism,  any 
dastard  should  desert  from  your  ranks  to  take  the  landlords'  side,  let  him 
feel  that  he  stands  alone,  a  renegade  against  the  order  he  has  betrayed." 
On  the  same  Sunday  that  Mr.  Leamy  is  thus  preaching  in  Tipperary,  Mr. 
Biggar  a^ain  appears  in  Leitrim,  at  Kinlough,  and  discusses  the  ques- 
tion in  these  words — ^*  Then  suppose  the  matter  has  gone  to  another  step 
worse,  suppose  the  tenant  is  finally  evicted  from  his  holding,  then  the 
Local  Land  Association  should  have  its  members  spread  through  every 
townland  in  the  whole  country^  and  they  will  take  care  that  if  anyone 
is  vicious  enough  to  take  this  land  from  which  a  former  tenant  has  been 
dispossessed,  that  such  representations  shall  be  made  to  anyone  who  has 
the  viciousness  to  take  this  land,  and  bring  such  representations  to  bear 
upon  him,  that  he  will  not  take  this  land — that  it  will  lie  waste,  and 
also  will  make  such  representation."  I  am  not  answerable  for  this 
grammar,  or  for  the  consecutiveness  of  the  sentences,  but  I  think  the 
idea  is  clear  enough,  though  the  language  is  somewhat  confused — ''will 
make  such  representation  that  no  man  should  work  on  the  land  on  be- 
half of  the  landlord — such  representation  to  all  the  neighbours  that  they 
would  not  send  cattle  to  graze  on  it.  They  should  take  care  also  that  if 
the  land  is  allowed  to  grow  in  grass,  that  no  one  should  win  the  hay  and 
move  the  hay  from  the  land  on  which  it  grew."  Mr.  Harris,  gentle- 
men, attended  a  meeting  on  the  same  day  at  Loughglinn,  and  he  followed 
a  speaker  called  Grogan.  Mr.  Grogan  said — "  The  man  who  takes  a 
farm  from  which  another  has  been,  or  will  be  evicted,  is  worse  than  a 
man  that  evicts ;  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord ;  is 
a  traitor  to  his  country  and  an  enemy  to  our  cause,  and  should  be 
denied  recognition  by  every  man.  No  man  should  buy  from  him  ;  no 
man  should  sell  to  him ;  no  man  should  lend  to  him ;  no  man 
shoTild  borrow  &x)m  him ;  no  man  should  speak  to  him  on  the  high- 
way or  byway,  at  mass  or  meeting,  or  even  at  a  Land  League  meeting  (a 
voice,  '  he  is  a  devil').  Every  man's  hand  should  be  against  him."  Yes, 
he  is  to  be  an  outcast  and  an  outlaw,  as  we  have  been  told  by  other 
speakers — ''  Every  man's  hand  should  be  against  him  ;  his  life  should  be 
made  miserable,  until  he  is  obliged  to  surrender  his  ill-gotten  prey." 
The  prey,  gentlemen,  is  the  farm  that  the  man  gets  on  condition  of  paying 
a  fair  rent —for  all  rents  are  unfair  according  to  this  "new  gospel."  Well, 
Mr.  Harris  follows,  and  he  takes  up  the  same  idea — tells  the  people  that 
they  must  unite  for  the  purposes  of,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  tabooing"  such 
a  wretch.  "  Ye  must  taboo  such  a  man,  ye  must  isolate  such  a  man. 
ye  must  leave  him  that  he  and  his  friends  will  come  to  their  knees  for 
to  beg,  to  beg  to  be  apologized  for  the  crime  they  have  committed 
against  the  people  and  against  the  country."  And,  lastly,  on  the  1st 
November  the  doctrine  is  preached,  I  think  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
county  Tyrone,  by  Mr.  Biggar.  He  tells  the  people  there  how  they  may 
deal  with  anybody  who  transgresses  the  Land  League  rules  in  this  re- 
spect— "  As  far  as  your  influence  extends,  take  care  (he  says)  that  no 
one  else  takes  land  from  which  your  friends  have  been  evicted.  I 
need  not  point  out  to  you  the  means  which  should  be  used,  you  all 
know  them  well — ''  There  are  fifty  ways — don't  speak  to  him,  don't  speak 
to  his  family,  hoot  him."  That  seems  to  be  considered  quite  the  proper 
thing  to  do — "  Hoot  him,  and  go  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  rciad^ 
when  you  see  him.  Don't  buy  from  him  or  sell  to  him,  put  him 
entirely  in  what  is  called  Coventry,  and  the  result  will  be  that  it  will 
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become  so  unpopular  in  the  oountry  for  any  man  to  take  land  from 
which  another  has  been  evicted  that  it  will  in  the  end  become  impossible 
and  it  will  ceaae  to  be  practised.  Suppose  the  landlord  attempts  to 
cultivate  the  land  himself^  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  you  can  make  it  uncomfortable  for  him.  Let  him  sow  the 
land  himself,  plough  the  land  himself,  and  gather  the  crops  himself; 
but  take  care  that  any  man  who  works  for  him  gets  no  countenance 
from  any  of  you.  In  this  way  you  will  make  it  impossible  ibr  that 
man  to  make  anything  out  of  his  land." 

So  this  association  is  got  up  for  the  purpose,  as  they  avow,  of  interfering 
with  individual  liberty  wherever  they  think  it  desirable  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  what  they  say  is  their  immediate  object — namely,  bringing 
the  landlords  to  their  knees,  injuring  them  by,  as  far  as  they  can,  taking 
money  out  of  their  pockets  and  rendering  their  lands  unprofitable. 
This  being  the  combination  against  the  law  which  the  Defendants  here 
have  formed  and  established.  They  are  first  to  obstruct  the  land  owner 
in  getting  his  rents — ^to  endeavour  to  frighten  the  tenants  from  paying 
their  rents,  and  when  the  necessary  consequences  follow  in  a  country 
where  law  to  seme  extent  still  exists,  that  an  action  is  taken  to  recover 
the  rents  they  will  try  to  make  that  action  fruitless  or  defeat  the 
eviction  by  reinstating  the  defaulter.  They  will  encourage  him  to 
reinstate  himself  in  his  farm,  and  if  the  farm  is  left  vacant,  if,  as  Mr. 
Biggar  says,  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst^  the  people  can  take  care  that 
means  are  adopted  to  make  the  life  of  any  man  who  dares  to  go  upon 
the  frinn  so  miserable  that  he  would  rather  die  than  live.  These  are 
the  charges  laid  in  the  information  so  far  as  that  matter  is  concerned. 
Now,  what  is  the  method — the  machinery,  I  should  say — by  which 
this  is  to  be  carried  outt  Well,  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  over 
and  over  again,  in  the  passages  I  have  already  read,  that  it  is  to 
be  done  by  combination.  Well,  combination  is  nothing  more  than 
another  name  for  conspiracy,  if  the  object  be  hurtful  to  third  parties. 
Now,  that  this  is  the  agency  by  which  the  Defendants'  objects  were  to 
be  carried  out  we  have  abundant  evidence.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  have 
sufficient  evidenr'e  in  the  parts  of  their  speeches  that  I  have  already 
read  to  you.  "  Organize  !  organize  I  organize  !"  "  Form  your  local 
associations,"  '^  stand  together  like  men"  and,  they  might  have  added, 
'*  put  the  law  at  defiance."  It  is  all  forsooth  constitutional  agitation — 
not  indeed  to  influence  Parliament — we  do  not  care  for  that — ^we  prefer 
to  settle  the  question  for  ourselves ;  and,  if  we  succeed,  otir  principles 
will  be  found  of  very  general  application  to  all  persons  who  owe  money. 
Hitherto,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  supjKNsed  that  debtors  were  in  a  bad 
case,  but  under  this  new  system  the  debtors  will  have  far  the  best  of 
it.  Only  get  into  debt,  and  then  don't  pay  your  debts,  you  will 
thus  be  all  the  richer — ^and,  as  Mr.  Lalor  says,  "  never  mind  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  question."  The  "  new  gospel"  teaches  debtors  to  effect 
all  this  by  what  it  calls  "  organization"  or  '<  combination,"  but  which 
under  such  circumstances,  the  law  calls  conspiracy.  Debtors  have  only 
to  determine  for  themselves  whether  they  will  pay  their  debts  or  not, 
and  then  call  in  public  opinion  fully  equipped  with  its  system  of 
terrorism,  black  clouds  included,  to  enforce  this  beneficent  arrangement. 
Gentlemen,  in  order  to  show  that  the  whole  of  this  was  to  be 
effected  by  combination  or  conspiracy,  I  will  read  for  you,  a  few  more 
passages  from  the  Defendants'  speeches.  Mr.  Brennan,  speaking  at 
Cardenstown,  on  the  23rd  May,  said — "  You  must  organize ;  you 
will  not  have  discharged  your  duty,  when  you  return  to  your 
homes    this    evening,    unless    you  go    back  organized.   ^The  tramp 
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of  determined  men  is  well  calculated  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
tyrants ;  but  you  must  be  organized  and  determined ;  form  a  brancli  of 
the  Land  League  in  every  part  of  the  country."  Again  on  the  4th  July, 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Donegal,  at  Camdonagh,  Mr.  Bo3rton  tells  the 
people  to  take  up  the  work  of  oiganization.  '*  Tliis  Land  League/'  he 
says,  **  forms  about  the  hundreth  that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
assist  in  creating  within  the  last  twelve  months.''  This  hundreth 
branch  was  founded  on  the  4th  July ;  and  for  that  accessiou  to 
the  organization,  Mr.  Boy  ton  thanks  the  people  of  Donegal.  Mr. 
Brennan,  again,  at  Keadue,  on  the  8th  August,  tells  the  people 
the  landlords  are  going  against  them.  ''  The  landlords  are  entering 
into  a  conspiracy  against  your  rights,  and  you  must  enter  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  their  power;  but  you  cannot  have  that  conspiracy 
until  you  have  organization.  The  men  of  every  parish  must  be 
thoroughly  organized  and  ready  to  act  as  one  man,  and  then  let  the 
word  go  forward  in  a  general  strike  against  rents  until  the  question  is 
settled.  We  have  up  to  this  advised  you  not  to  pay  an  exorbitant  rent. 
We  may  soon  ask  you  not  to  pay  any  rent  at  all."  Mr.  Dillon,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  the  15  th  August,  at  Kildare,  tells  the  people  that  if  they 
want  to  put  down  landlordism,  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  have  an 
organisation  throughout  the  country — every  district  should  have  its 
branch  Land  League,  and  its  operations  should  be  directed,  in  case  of 
eviction,  to  have  the  rightful  owner  put  back  again.  The  rightful 
owner,  gentlemen,  w  the  man  who  would  not,  or  at  all  events  did  not  pay 
his  rent.  The  robber  is  the  man  who  inherited  the  land,  or  bought 
it,  perhaps,  last  year  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  Mr.  Dillon  told  the 
people  of  Kildare  that  in  the  county  of  Mayo  there  were  many  farms 
lying  idle,  and  that  there  they  should  lie.  '^  When  (he  added)  we  have 
enrolled  300,000  men  as  members  of  the  Land  League,  if  the  landlords 
will  not  do  justice  to  the  people ;  we  will  give  out  the  word  to  strike 
against  all  rent,  and  pay  no  more  till  justice  is  dona"  Mr.  O'Sullivan, 
on  the  same  day  at  Dooneen  in  Boscommon,  said — '*  Let  there  be  a 
Carraroe  in  every  village" — Carraroe  had  been  the  scene  of  a  noted 
conflict  with  the  police  in  Gal  way — "if  necessary,  and  a  united 
branch  of  the  Land  League.  (A  voice — "  We  wilL") — He  advises  the 
people  to  resist,  as  at  Carraroe,  the  serving  of  processes  of  ejectment, 
and  tells  them  that  the  Land  League  "  has  been  got  up  to  pi*event  peojtle 
from  paying  any  rent  until  the  land  question  is  settled."  But,  he 
said,  "  it  is  absolutely  necessary  you  should  organize  and  act  like  ono 
man  in  this  business."  Mr.  Gordon,  on  the  9th  September,  called 
upon  the  people  to  "  Unite  as  one  man  under  the  National  Land 
League,  and  swear  before  high  Heaven  that  the  land  which  God  has 
created  for  you,  you  are  deteimined  to  hold."  So,  Mr.  Sexton,  address- 
ing a  meeting  at  Kilkenny  on  the  2nd  October,  on  the  occasion 
of  founding  a  local  branch,  said  "The  first  work  is  the  work 
of  organization  that  is  to  bind  together  in  one  solid  union 
the  tenant  farmers  of  this  county;  and  when  the  tenant  farmei^ 
of  this  county  are  joined  with  those  of  otlier  counties,  when 
we  have  spread  these  Land  Leagues  from  North  to  South,  and 
from  city  Ho  city  across  this  island,  then  show  me  the  land- 
lord that  will  be  able  to  assert  his  tyranny."  That  means, 
of  course,  to  assert  the  rights  the  law  gives  him — his  rights  of 
ownership.  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  3rd  October,  tells  the  people  at 
Maam — "As  you  move  on,  band  yourselves  together.  Organize, 
organize,  until  this  great  national  movement  has  cast  root  in  all 
the  hills    and  valleys    of   Ireland,    drawing  freshness    from    every 
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place  in  which  the  Celtic  blood  exists,  and  so  sure  ajs  God  is  in 
Heaven,  so  sure,  my  friends,  is  the  day  of  your  liberation  at 
hand.  Then  I  would  say  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  each 
and  every  one  of  you  who  already  has  not  enrolled  yourselves 
under  the  banner  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  should  do  so  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity/'  At  Cork  city,  on  the  9th  October, 
Mr.  DiUon,  holding  up  the  card  which  I  had  in  my  hand  yesterday, 
said.  ^'Here  is  the  card  we  circulated  in  thousands  in  Ireland, 
and  every  farmer  through  the  country  has  this  card  in  his  house." 
and  on  tlie  10th  October,  at  Templemore,  he  calls  upon  the  people 
of  Tipperary  to  support  the  Land  League,  and  form  local  branches. 
Mr.  Sexton,  again  speaking  at  Oulart,  in  Wexford,  on  the  same  day, 
said — "  Now  what  I  want  you  to  do  here  to-day,  as  represent- 
ing the  Irish  National  Land  League  " —  he  had  been  sent  down 
as  a  deputation  from  the  central  body — '^and,  as  speaking  for 
the  Irish  party,  your  representatives  in  Parliament,  is  lo  bind 
yourselves  together  with  bands  of  steel,  which  will  unite  every 
man  of  the  farming  class ;  that  will  leave  no  man,  whether  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  whether  well-to-do  or  ill-to-do,  out  of  the  organization. 
The  landlords  have  an  organization  of  their  own.  ...  If  they 
take  to  practising  shooting  now,  we  shall  find  that  they  will  give  the 
police  something  to  do.  It  will  be  pleasant  indeed,  by-and-by,  to  find 
that  the  police  are  so  busy  with  the  landlords,  who  have  given  so  much 
trouble  to  the  Irish  people,  that  they  will  not  give  any  time  to  us.  .  . 
The  best  thing  the  landlords  can  do  is  to  act  considerately,  because  if 
they  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  act  upon  the  threat  they 
made  use  of  to  Mr.  Forster,  if  the  Government  did  not  protect  them, 
I  can  only  say  to  them  that  if  they  add  to  all  the  insolence  they  have 
shown  to  the  people  in  the  past — if  they  add  to  that — if  they  dare  to 
proceed  to  deeds  of  violence  to  the  people  and  their  friends — I  can  say 
they  wUl  hasten,  not  only  the  settlement  of  the  land  question,  but  that 
that  settlement  will  be  preceded  by  a  catastrophe,  of  which  they  can 
very  little  gauge  the  extent.  Now,  I  am  here  to-day  to  tell  you  that 
that  organization  must  proceed,  and  that  the  Land  League  looks  to  the 
county  of  Wexford  for  help.  Thomas  Davis  said,  in  his  famous  essay 
on  Wexford,  that  there  was  no  county  in  Ireland  fitter  for  fi^ee- 
dom.  He  said  they  were  slow  to  move,  but  that  when  once  got  iiito 
motion,  there  was  ho  more  steady  motion  in  the  world.  We  know 
what  you  did  in  '98  under  the  most  terrible  and  disheartening  odds. 
We  know  that  the  same  spirit  that  was  in  your  grandfathers  is  youi-s. 
We  know  that  the  same  blood  is  in  your  veins,  and  the  same  spirit  in 
your  bosoms.  We  believe  that  the  farmers  who  are  well  off  in  the 
world  will  not  selfi.shly  stand  aloof  and  let  the  poor  people  fight  out 
this  battle.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  shopkeepers  will  stand  aloof 
— they  know  their  lives  are  bound  up  with  the  farmers.  It  is  not 
upon  the  aristocrats  that  they  have  to  depend  for  their  means  of  living — 
it  is  upon  the  bulk  of  the  people  who  surround  the  small  towns  that  the 
traders  of  the  towns  have  to  depend  ;  so  that  if  they  take  an  intelligent 
view  of  our  action  upon  the  land  question  they  will  help  you  in  this 
movement.  .  .  .  Now,  I  ask  you  to  unite  in  this  locality — spread 
the  light  in  this  and  every  other  locality  you  know ;  to  enrol  all  the 
farmers ;  prove  to  them  that  their  only  safety — ^their  only  hoi)e  of 
success — lies  in  the  organization  of  the  Land  Lea^e."  Mr.  Sullivan  tells 
a  large  assembly  at  ELilbrennan,  on  the  same  day,  that  he  and  his 
confederates  would  so  organize  the  counties  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  extra  police  sent  down  to  stop  outrages — that  is  the  meaning 
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of  his  language.  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  on  the  same  occasion,  told  the  people 
that  '*  agitation,  without  practical  work  lifter  it,  was  only  as  a  soul  with- 
out a  body."  "  You  must  put  body  into  it,"  he  says ;  "  organize  your- 
selves. If  you  do,  no  Government  in  the  world  can  withstand  you." 
So  also  at  Bantry,  on  the  17th  October,  the  defendant  Walsh  cried — 
<<  Enrol  yourselves  as  members  of  the  Land  League,  and  march  to  its 
meetings  with  measured  step  and  military  precision." 

"  Go  on  in  your  masses,  dense,  resolute,  strong, 
To  war  against  treason,  oppression,  and  wrong." 

The  utterances,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Walsh  at  times  savour  somewliat  of 
treason.  But  I  admit  I  am  of  the  old  school,  and  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  excellence  oi  the  "  new  gospel."  On  the  same  day 
Mr.  Pamell  tells  the  people  of  Longford — "  The  NationxJ  Land  League  of 
Ireland,  which  I  represent  here  to-day,  has  not  yet  decided  where,  along 
this  long  line  of  march,  we  shall  halt."  You  will  remember  that  Mr. 
Dillon  says  for  the  present  tenants  may  pay  Griffith*s  valuation,  if  any 
like.  "  We  will  try  it  for  a  year."  The  vista  was  probably  opening 
before  Mr.  Pamell  as  he  spoke.  The  extreme  limit  of  the  demand,  when 
the  time  came,  must  be  measured  by  the  restdt  of  their  exertions  during 
the  winter.  Mr.  Pamell  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  made  up  Ids 
mind  as  to  what  this  exactly  means.  Perhaps  we  may  find  this  out 
hereafter.  So,  also,  Mr.  Brennan  tells  the  people  of  Carrick-on-Shannon 
on  the  following  Sunday — "  When  we  have  a  more  extensive  organiza- 
tion we  will  have  a  more  comprehensive  programme."  On  the  same 
day,  Mr.  Sheridan,  speaking  at  the  same  place,  gives  a  very  lengthy 
account  of  the  moral  isolation  he  relies  upon  as  the  principal  engine  for 
effecting  obedience  to  the  edicts  of  the  Land  League — he,  in  fact,  very 
accurately  describes  what  is  now  known  as  "  Boycottism."  He  goes 
minutely  into  every  relation  of  the  unfortunate  transgressor's  life,  so  as 
to  show  that  life  under  such  conditions  would  not  be  worth  having ; 
and  tells  the  people  that  to  effect  this  they  must  organise  the  strength 
and  manhood  of  the  country,  and  show  themselves  united  in  local  Land 
Leagues  in  their  several  districts.  At  Westport,  again,  on  the  17th 
October,  Mr.  Brennan  exhorted  the  people  that  eveiy  time  they  met,  at 
chapel  or  elsewhere,  they  should  intei*changn  ideas  "  and  form  combina- 
tions for  the  assertion  of  their  rights."  At  Tullow,  on  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Biggar  called  upon  the  people  of  Cai^low  and  upon  the  people  of 
Ireland,  to  join  the  Land  League,  to  enter  into  associations,  and  form 
"  combinations  to  insist  on  the  rent  not  exceeding  the  Government 
valuation  in  any  case,  and  to  take  care  that  no  land  from  which  a  tenant 
had  been  driven  by  extortion  should  be  taken  by  anyone  else."  Mr. 
Pamell  also  told  the  people  of  Tipperary,  on  the  Slst  October,  that  they 
need  not  be  afraid  of  extra  police,  because  he  would  show  them  tliat 
when  all  Ireland  was  organized  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  to  get 
enough  of  police  to  intimidate  the  country.  The  meaning  of  that,  of 
course,  is — the  state  of  all  Ireland  will  be  such  that  the  Government 
will  not  have  force  enough  to  presei-ve  law  and  order.  He  calls  this 
preservation  of  the  peace  intimidation.  So  too,  Mr.  Dillon,  the  same 
day  at  Tipperary,  calls  on  the  people  to  organize  themselves.  "  Organize  ! 
organize ! "  Boyton,  again,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon, 
said — "  Men  of  Tipperary — I  have  to  perform  a  duty,  as  organizer  of 
the  Land  League,  that  I  have  already  performed  before  100,000 
Tipperary  men."  He  then  administers  the  usual  Land  League  pledge — 
and  calls  upon  the  people  to  '*  organize  themselves  in  every  parish  in 
the  county,"  as  "  that  is  what  will  settle  the  land  question  in  their  own 
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way."    PerhapB,  gentlemen,  it  was  unneoessary  to  read  these  passages 
to  you,  becattse  you  had  heard  several  of  them  before,  and  must 
thoronghly  understand  the  machinery  adopted  by  the  defendants  for 
working  out  their  mischievous  purposes.     The  design  was  to  form  branch 
Land  Leagues — subordinate  combinations  or  conspiracies — in  different 
parts  of  Ireland ;  and  the  more  numerous  these  local,  bodies  should  be, 
the  more  firmly  the    members   of  them    worked    togetiier,  and   the 
more  determined  their  course  of  action  the  better  the  defendants  and 
their  confederates  of  the  central  body  would  be  enabled  to  carry  out 
their  present  objects — inunediate.,  idterior,  and  ultimate — the  expulsion 
of  all  existing  proprietors,  the  transfer  of  their  land  to  the  present 
oecapiera,  and  the  breaking  up  of  this  United  Kingdom,  and  establish- 
ment of  an- Irish  Bepublic. 
The  (xmri  a4Jonmed  to  eleven  o'clock  next  morning. 
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FOURTH  DAY— FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  31,  1880. 


The  Court  sat  at  five  minates  past  eleven  o'clock. 

The  Attorney-General  resumed  his  opening  statement.     He  said — If 
your  lordships  please,  gentlemen,  when  we   adjourned    yesterday   I 
was  endeavouring  to  lay  before  you  further  proof,  in  addition  to  what 
you  had  previously  heaid,  of  the  existence  of  a  combination  among  the 
defendants  and  others  for  the  effectrag  of  certain  purposes  which  they 
had  in  view,  and  of  their  promoting  those  ptuposes  by  the  formation  of 
branch  combinations  through  the  country  in  connexion  with  their  own 
central  body ;  they  themselves  being  bound,  as  well  as  I,  to  know  that 
eveiy  such  combination  is  by  the  law  of  the  land  a  criminal  conspiracy, 
if  the  object  or  means  be  unlawful.     You  will  remember  what  I  read  to 
you  from  the  Land  League  card.    You  will  remember  that  the  Irish 
National  Land  League  was  avowedly  formed  for  the  purpose— in  the 
first  place,  of  *^  putting  an  end  to  rack  renting" ;  but  we  find  from  tlie 
speeches  which  I  I'ead  to  you  yesterday — ^made  by  the  different  traversers 
throughout  the  country,  that  what  they  really  meant  by  reducing  rack 
rents,  or  putting  a  stop  to  rack  renting  was  the  preveution  of  tenants 
paying  to  their  landlords  their  lawful  debts — and  that  by  a  net-work  of 
local  combinations  to  carry  out  that  object,  at  times  by  threats  of  violence 
— at  times  by  threats  of  social  and  business  excommunication — or,  as 
some  of  them  put  it  shortly — ^a  system  of  social  outlawry.     Again,  when 
these  Land  Leaguers,  proceeding  further,  say  their  object  is  "  to  put  an  end 
to  eviction,"  we  find  that  what  they  mean  is  not  to  seek  Parliamentary 
redress  for  such  insecurity  of  tenure  as  exists  in  Ireland — ^no,  the 
meaning  is,  that  they  combine  to  inculcate  upon  the  people  of  the 
country  the  right — nay,  the  duty   of  resisting  eviction  by  force,   if 
necessary,  and  of  frustrating  the  process  of  the  law  when  it  restores 
the  land  to  the  man  who  owns  it  on  the  failure  of  the  tenant  to  pay 
what  he  undertook  to  pay  for  the  use  of  it — frustrating  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  forming  combinations  for  retaking  possession  of  the 
farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  by  law  I'emoved,  and,  if  necessary, 
committing  the  offence  which  to  the  law  is  known  as  forcible  entry. 
So  too,  when  they  talk  of  their  third  object  being  to  •*  put  an  end  to 
landlord  oppression"— -that  is  only  a  c<mvenient  formula  for  introducing 
a    wholesale    denunciation    of   all  landowners — holding  them   up  to 
public  odium  and  execration,  and  inciting  against  them  the  illwill  and 
hostility  of  the  rest  of  her  Majesty's  subjects — in  other  words,  the 
ofFence  known  to  the  law  as  sedition.     This  may  not  all  be  at  once 
discovered  on  the  back  of  their  card,  for — with  the  skill  which  is  exhibited 
in  a  great  deal  of  their  pi*oceedings — they  here  take  care  to  use  guarded 
and  ambiguous  language.     The  means  moreover,  by  which,  as  I  have 
shown  you  from  their  several  speeches,  these  things  are  to  be  attained, 
ai-e  not  argument — oh,  no,  the  time  for  argument,  Mr.  Dillon  tells  you, 
has  long  since  passed — not  public    discussion,   or    Parliamentary  or 
legislative  redress — as  to  these  the  people  are  repeatedly  told  and  ex- 
horted to  place  no  reliance  whatever  on  Parliament,  or  look  for  relief 
from  that  quarter.     Mr.  Harris  tells  the  people  this  is  not  the  time  for 
argument,  that  mere  argument  will  always  fail  to  achieve  their  ends* 
It  becomes  necessary,  he  says,  to  appeal  to,  and  rouse  the  passions  of  the 
people — Yes,  gentlemen,  to  rouse  the  passions — ^to  excite  some  of  tlie 
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wont  passions  of  our  nature — ^to  appeal  to  the  passions  of  greed  and 
ooretousness — ^to  appeal  to  and  excite  feelings  of  envy  and  ill  will 
against  our  wealthier  neighbours — these,  gentlemen,  are  the  passions 
which  are  avowedly  worked  upon  for  the  purpose  of  doing  that  which 
reason  and  honest  argument  could  not  support.  False  and  exaggerated 
statements  are  made  as  to  the  characters  of  the  ill-starred  people  who 
happen  to  own  land  at  present,  no  matter  how  just  or  even  kindly  they 
may  be,  or  how  their  titles  were  acquired.  They  may  have  bought  last 
year  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court — but  that,  according  to  this  new 
doctrine,  makes  no  difference.  The  argument  is,  that  however  the 
present  owner  may  have  acquired  his  property — as  the  historical  re- 
search of  the  Land  League  shows  them,  that  some  centuries  ago  it 
belonged  to  some  one  whom  they  assume  to  have  been  deprived  of  it  by 
fraud  or  force — therefore,  just  as  the  man  who  happens  to  buy  a 
stolen  horse  is  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  the  original  owner,  though  he 
may  have  bought  it  for  its  fair  value — so  no  matter  how  the  present 
owner  got  his  land — ^however  honestly — paying  the  full  price  for  it  in 
the  open  market,  yesterday  or  to-day,  still  the  original  taint  remains — 
and  it  must  be  given  back — not  to  the  heirs  of  the  man  who  originally 
owned  it^  for  they  are  undiscoverable,  but  to  the  fortunate  fellows  who 
occupy  it  at  the  present  moment.  The  unhappy  people  who  last  year 
bought  it  are  not  to  keep  it — the  persons  who  shall  get  it  are  those 
people  who  now  till  it  Thus  they  are  to  get  what  does  not  belong  to 
them,  and,  of  course,  without  paying  its  value. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  ideas — they  cannot  properly  be 
called  principles — such  doctrine  is  founded.  It  is  not  based  on  the  ordi- 
nary Irish  ideas  of  truth  and  justice  ;  no,  it  is  based  upon  the  wild  com- 
munistic notions  that  prevail  elsewhere.  Gentlemen,  I  told  you  this 
before,  and  now  I  shall  prove  it  from  the  statements  of  those  defendants 
who  seem  to  be  the  apostles  of  Communism  in  Ireland.  I  shall  read  you 
some  passages  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Boyton,  Mr.  Walsh, 
and  J^Ir.  O'SulIivan — ^preaching  this  doctrine  over  and  over  again.  For 
example,  Mr.  Brennan,  at  Cardenstown,  on  the  23rd  May,  told  the  people 
—  **  We  may  be  accused,"  he  was,  you  see,  perfectly  conscious  of  it — 
**  of  preaching  Communism.  If  it  be  Communism  to  say  that  the  earth 
was  made  by  God  for  the  people,  and  that  the  people  have  as  much 
right  to  the  earth  as  to  the  free  air  of  Heaven" — whidi  is  nobody's  pro- 
perty— "then  I  am  a  Communist;  and  I  glory  in  the  avowal." 
Wakh,  the  following  Sunday,  at  Teevancreeva,  exclaims — '^  I  tell  you 
this  kuid  of  Ireland  is  yours.  If  you  stick  to  the  Land  League, 
under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  the  land  of  Ireland 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people" — ^that  is  those  of  the  people  who  just 
then  happened  to  till  it — ^but  what  was  to  become  of  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  Irehmd — ^why  they  were  to  have  no  share  he  doesn't  inform  us.  He 
proceeds : — "  We  were  told  we  were  speaking  Communism,  Nihilism^ 
and  a  hundred  other  isms,  because  we  told  the  people  that  the  land  of 
Ireland  was  made  for  the  people  who  cultivate  it ;  the  same  right  as  you 
have  to  the  air,  the  water,  or  sunshine — ^you  have  as  much  right  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other."  That  is,  you  have  as  good  a  right  to  the  land  as 
to  the  air  or  sunshine.  Again,  Mr.  Boyton,  on  the  same  Sunday,  at 
Domnaaway,  in  the  south  west  of  Cork,  cries — "  We  are  going  to  ask 
to  be  left  here  on  the  soil  of  Ireland ;  on  the  soil  that  God  created, 
and  created  for  us  as  much  as  he  created  the  air  we  breatli 
or  the  water  we  drink,  and  to  tell  you  in  thunder  tones  that  we 
consider  our  God-given  rights,  and  not  the  right  the  law  gives  us." 
Defiance  of  the  law  on  all  occasions  when  it  interferes  with  their  theories ; 
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and  yet  tbe  people  are  told  this  is  all  constitutioiial  action  and  agitation 
within  the  law.  Walsh,  again  on  the  13th  Jime^  at  EJllaaaer,  says  : — 
« We  want  to  put  an  end  to  landlordism.  The  land  belongs  to  the 
people.  It  is  their  Grod-given  right,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  interfere 
with  it."  Gentlemen,  I  am  afraid,  if  no  man  had  a  right  to  interfere 
with  it^  the  people  to  whom  the  ownership  has  been,  or  is  to  be  assigned, 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  enjoying  their  property.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  was  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  he  meant,  but  those  are  the 
words  he  used — **  No  man  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  it.*'  The  same 
speaker,  on  the  27th  June,  the  same  month,  at  Ballinlough,  deals  with 
the  question  of  bona  fde  purchasers  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 
Now,  I  commend  this,  gentlemen,  to  your  attention — "  I  have  heard 
that  a  great  many  landlords  have  bought  their  land  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court."  Well,  we  know  a  great  many  of  them  must  have, 
considering  that  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions  worth  of  property 
have  passed  through  that  crucible  witliin  the  last  thirty  years ;  but  no 
matter — "they  say  they  don't  hold  their  land  under  the  title  of 
Cromwell."  Well,  a  great  many  of  them  don't  hold  under  the  title  of 
Cromwell,  or  under  any  other  confiscations.  Some  of  the  great  estates 
were  never  the  subjeet  of  confiscation  at  aJl.  Take  for  example  the 
title  of  the  O'Neills  in  the  county  Antrim,  their  ancient  estate  never 
was  forfeited — but  no  matter.  If  Lord  O'Neill  does  not  join  the  Land 
League  he  is  in  a.  bad  way,  for,  though  he  does  not  hold  under  Crom- 
well, still  no  doubt,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  his  title  is  not  good. 
Well,  he  further  says — ''If  a  man  comes  into  Ballinlough  to  sell  a 
stolen  horse,  and  another  man  buys  it,  knowing  the  horse  to  have  been 
stolen,  I  say  he  is  not  entitled  to  keep  it.  In  the  same  way  the  land  is 
yomti."  It  does  not  matter  how  the  land  came  to  be  sold.  It  may  be, 
and  indeed  most  frequently  has  so  happened  that  the  land  was  sold  to 
pay  the  owner's  debts — yet,  no  matter  whether  the  estate  was  sold  for 
fair  value  in  open  market,  to  pay  the  imchaUenged  owner's  debts,  the 
unhappy  man  who,  under  a  parliamentaiy  contract,  thought  he  was 
buying  it,  gets  no  title  at  all.  '*  It  belongs  to  us,"  says  Mr.  Walsh,  at 
Killasser.  To  the  far  north,  to  the  barony  of  Inishowen,  Mr.  Boyton 
goes  down  to  organize,  and  tells  the  people  of  Carndonagh,  on  the  4th 
July,  '*  Grod  created  this  land  to  be  as  free,  to  render  you  the  means  to 
sustain  life,  as  the  air,  and  as  the  water  " — and  further  on,  he  says, — 
''  The  land  was  created  for  you,  and  from  the  land  on  which  you  were 
bom  you  are  entitled  to  draw  the  means  to  feed,  to  clothe,  and  to  house 
decently,  your  wives  and  families."  Are  we  all  then  to  have  a  scramble 
for  the  land  ? — if  so,  I  fear  we  shall  have  a  somewhat  rough  time 
of  it.  "  The  man,  or  the  men,  or  the  system  that  steps  in  between 
you  and  that  right,  steps  between  God  and  His  ordinances  in  your 
i^gard  " — ^that  is  taking  very  high  ground. 

Now,  again  returning  to  Mr.  Brennan,  who  seems  to  have  studied  this 
Communistic  doctrine  more  deeply  than  the  others,  I  find  that  at  MiUtown 
on  the  25th  Jidy,  he  told  the  people  "  These  lands  you  have  belong  to  you. 
They  belong  to  you  who  have  saved  them  with  your  sweat,  and  there  is 
nothing  morally  wrong  in  saying  that  you  will  protect  their  fruits  with 
your  strong  right  arms."  The  same  gentleman,  at  Keadue,  on  the  8th 
August,  said — "  This  land  that  you  have  treated  is  yours ;  you  have  as 
much  right  to  that  land  as  you  have  to  the  free  air  of  heaven,  and  any 
man  who  comes  forward  to  take  from  you  the  fruits  of  that  land,  you 
should  treat  him  as  a  robber  and  a  plunderer."  Carrying  oiT  his  coui'se 
of  instruction,  he  tells  his  hearers  at  the  same  meeting — ^^  This  land  of 
Ii^cland  in  yours ;  the  fniit  that  this  land  is  now  producing  is  youni  j 
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jon  htkv^  nomrbhed  it  with  your  sweat ;  you  have  nourished  it  with 
TOOT  stroikig  right  arms,  and  yon  should  take  care  that  no  robber  will 
be  allowed  to  steal  away  those  fruits  from  you."     Walsh  again  on  the 
28th  August,  at  Kiltulla,  said,  "  God  made  the  land  as  he  has  made  the 
water,*' — ^yes,  He  made  all  things, — ^^  the  land  is  yonrs,  and  no  people 
have  a  right  to  that  land  compared  with  yonr  right.*'    The  meaning 
of  this  must  be  tiiat  the  man'  who  by  chance  on  that  28th  August, 
happened  to  be  in  the  occupation  of  the  land,  whether  he  hired  it  the 
day  before  or  not,  no  man  had  a  right  to  that  land  compared  with  his. 
In  the  same  month,  gentlemen,  at  Clonakilty,  in  Cork — ^north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  you  see  the  new  light  is  spread — Mr.  O'SuUivan  asks 
his  southern  friends,  "  what  right  has  landlordism,  where  has  it  got  that 
light  1    Who  has  the  right  to  the  landl    Is  it  not  the  people  1   The 
people  whom  God  created  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  who 
created  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  them,  and  not  for  the  idlers,  the 
non-woikers.      It  is  the  man  who  tills  the   land,  who  labours  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  who  is  the  rightful  ow^er,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
apathy  and  disunion,  ay,  and  I  musi  say  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of 
their  rights  which  has  caused  them  to  be  appropriated  by  landlord  power 
'm  Ireland."     Yes,  gentlemen,  all  private  property  is  here  regarded  as  an 
invasion  of  the  people's  rights,  and  according  to  this  new  light,  thus 
spread  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  private  property  must 
cease  to  exist,  as  property  cannot  exist  in  air  or  sunshine.      It  is 
ooly  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people  that  private  property,  which  is  here 
called  appropiiation  by  individuals,  has  been  allowed  to  exist.     ''  We 
have,"  he  said,  *^  we  have" — ^that  is,  the  Land  Leaguers  have — ''to  a  certain 
extent,  at  public  meetings  and  through  the  press,  dispelled  this  ignor- 
ance."   Tes,  this  is  the  "  cultivation  of  public  opinion  by  persistent  ex- 
posure in  the    press   and    at  public  meetings,"  as  announced  on  the 
Land  League  card — and  by  which  they  mean  to  dispel  all  the  notions 
npcsi  which  the  elder  world  was  founded,  and  amongst  others  the 
idea  that  individuals  may  rightfully  have  property  in  land  as  well  as  in 
other  things.      '^The  people   now  (Mr.   O'Sullivan  says),   with  one 
▼dice,  beUeve  and  say  that  the  land  was  made  for  them,  and  they  are 
also  determined  that  they  will  repossess  themselves  of  it.     I  then  call 
open  yott  here  to-day  to  pledge  yourselves  in  the  free  air  of  Heaven, 
idiich  was  made  for  you  by  God,  as  the  earth  was — ^that  air,  tile  landlords 
would  charge  rent  for  if  they  could" — I  call  upon  joki  to  join  in  this 
declaration,  if  you  are  determined  you  shall  again  repossess  this  land. 
What  will  happen  when  they  do  thus  repossess  it,  he  does  not  stop  to 
consider.    Whether  there  will  not  then  be  another  series  of  attacks  on 
the  new  possessors  by  the  rest  of  the  people,  inasmuch  as  they  are  thus 
tanght  to  beUeve  that  all  private  property  is  but  robbery,  a  vicious 
appropriation  by  individuals  of  what  rightfully  belongs  to  the  whole 
popolation,  and  which  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  accordingly,  as  well 
u  the  Bonshine.     Mr.  Walsh,  again,  at  l^llinagleragh,  on  the  5th 
September,  says — "I  hold  that  the  land  of  Ireland  belongs  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.     Almighty  God  made  the  land,  as  He  made  the  air 
and  water,  for  the  people.     He  never  ordained  tliat  a  few  lazy  good- 
for-nothing  individuals  should  own  the  land.      The  only    thing  the 
peofde  of  Ireland  are  willing  to  accept  is  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  shall 
be  the  owner  of  the  soiL"    Mr.  Brennan,  also  at  Clonmacnoise,  the 
fisme  day,  expounds  a  still  larger  doctrine.     You  remember  the  speech 
he  made  in  the  Thaxnx  Park,  at  the  initiation  of  the  great  Land  and 
Uxmr  League,  as  it  was  then  pretended  to  name  the  movement  for 
the  porppee  of  catching  the  trades  and    workmen  of  Dublin.     Mr. 
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Brennan  now  tells  the  people  of  the  Queen's  County,  at  Clonmao- 
noise : — ''  This  is  not  merely  a  movement  on  behalf  of  the  tenant 
farmers  of  Ireland  against  the  landlords  of  Ireland ;  it  is  a  movement 
of  the  workers  of  Ireland  against  the  class  who  have  been  robbing 
you — against  a  class  who  despise  labour  in  every  form."  No 
longer  is  it  confined,  you  observe,  to  a  landlord  and  tenant  question. 
It  becomes  now  a  doctrine  of  a  very  wide  application.  '*  It  is  the 
uprising  of  the  democracy  of  Ireland  against  the  privileged  few  who 
have  been  living  on  the  profits  of  your  labour  " — against  all  property, 
whether  it  is  in  the  form  of  land  or  money — against  land  usury  called 
rent,  against  money  usury  called  interest,  against  trade  usury  called 
profits — "  it  is  the  rebellion  of  men  who,  for  a  long  time,  not  knowing 
their  rights,  have  bowed  under  the  weight  of  oppression,  and  who  now, 
knowing  that  God  did  not  create  them  to  be  the  willing  slaves  of  any 
class ;  who  know  that  they  came  into  the  world  with  the  same  rights  as 
him  who  is  called  lord,  take  their  stand  upon  these  rights,  and  hurl 
defiance  into  the  teeth  of  their  enemies" — ^no  matter  what  the  relation 
of  life  may  be,  defiance  to  all,  poor^  and  rich  alike.  I  suppose  there 
is  to  be  a  jubilee  year  at  certain  intervals,  when  there  will  be  a  general 
redistribution  of  property — money,  land,  and  everything  else — ^when, 
in  fact,  we  shall  all  have  a  fresh  scramble. 

Mr.  Brennan  again — atWestport,  on  the  17th  October — complains  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  disunion,  and  he  says, ''  Whether  the 
apostle  of  that  disunion  be  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin"  (meaning  Dr.  M^Cabe),  which  at  once  evokes  cries  from 
the  excited  people,  carried  away  and  demoralized  by  this  new  doctrine, — 
"  Away  with  them."   Away  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.    Away 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.   "  Down  with  them."    Mr.  Brennan  goes 
on  to  say,  '*  This  meeting  here  to-day  of  the  labourers,  the  farmers,  and 
the  aitisans  lays  the  foundation  of  a  fraternal  brotherhood  of  labour" — this 
is  a  bit  of  the  Communistic  cant, — ''  which  alone  can  save  man's  right, 
and  which  guards  man's  right  from  the  coercion  of  monopoly  and  the 
tyranny  of  capital."    Now,  I  commend  that,  gentlemen,  to  your  attentive 
consideration.  We  have  here,  in  Mr.  Brennan's  philosophy,  left  far  behind 
the  paltry  question  of  Irish  land  tenure.     It  is  the  uprising  of  the  Demo- 
cracy— rising  in  the  might  of  their  strong  arms  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
labour  as  agadnst  all  accumulation  of  wealth  in  every  form.     So,  also, 
at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  on  the  following  Sunday,  continuing  his  tour  of 
instruction,  Mr.  Brennan  tells  the  people  of  Leitrim,  "  This  is  not  merely 
a  farmers'  movement — it  is  a  movement  of  all  the  workers  of  Ireland 
against  the  idlers.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  of  the  industrial  classes 
to  join  in  the  combination."    Now,  gentlemen,  have  you  any  doubt 
*  what  the  meaning  and  significance  of  this  doctrine  is  ?    Aa  Mr.  Brennan, 
one  of  the  chief  spokesmen,  tells  you,  it  is  not  confined,  and  it  is  not 
pretended  to  be  confined — ^indeed,  once  the  waters  are  let  out  they  won't 
be  confined — to  an  attack  upon  capital  in  the  form  of  land.     It  is  an 
attack  ultimately  upon  all  accumulated  wealth,  whether  that  wealth  be 
the  wealth  of  the  landowner,  or  of  the  banker,  of  the  merchant,  or  of 
the  shopkeeper.     The  moment  they  cease  to  work,  the  rest  of  the  people, 
it  appears,  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  exeiiions.    I  need  not 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  nonsense — but  it  is  mischievous  non- 
sense, too. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  stated  as  simply  as  I  could,  and  with  as 
much  clearness  of  expression  as  was  at  my  command,  the  nature  of  the 
different  charges  that  are  brought  against  the  traversers  at  the  bar — 
and,  in  some  part  at  all  events,  the  nature  of  the  evidence  by  which 
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these  cbaiges  are  to  be  supported.    I  have  told  you,  reading  from  the  card 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand|  the  avowed — ^though,  no  doubt,  ambiguously 
expressed — ^principles  of  the'  Irish  National  Land  League,  which  these 
agitators  have  founded,  and  I  have  read  for  you  a  great  number  of  passages 
— ^more,  perhaps,  than  you  thought  were  necessary — ^from  their  speeches, 
expounding  and  practically  applying  the  doctrines  indicated  on  their 
card.     Now,  there  is  evidence  in  those  speeches,  I  venture  to  think, 
even  if  nothing  more  shall  be  pro  vod,  sufficient  to  show  a  combination 
among  these  defendants,  with  a  community  of 'design ;  that  all,  in  short, 
are  engaged  in  attempting  to  carry  out  one  common  purpose.    Tliey  don't, 
indeed,  aJSTect  to  conceal  it ;  over  and  over  again  each  and  every  one  of 
them  avows  their  organization,  and  its  principles.     The  passages  I  have 
read  to  you  clearly  expound  the  doctrines  of  this,  at  first  sight,  imiocent 
organization  founded  by  them,  or  for  them,  and  under  cover  of  which 
they  have  combined  to  work.     Finally,  I  would  pray  of  you  to  observe 
that  the  passages  I  have  selected — ^and  you  may  have  a  multitude  of 
others — all  explain  these  doctrines  in  substantially  the  same  way.    There 
is  no  longer  any  possible  doubt  as  to  the  objects  these  people  have  in 
view.     Thej  give  practical  and  ample  exposition  of  what  they  really 
mean  by  the  phrase  of '  stopping  rack-renting ' — ^what  they  really  mean 
by  'putting  an  end  to  eviction,'  and  what  they  really  mean  by  the 
strict '  organization '  which  they  have  formed  to  carry  out  their  purposes. 
They  amount  to  this — ^that  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  and  bringing  to 
their  knees  a  large  and  not  unimportant  class  in  the  community,  namely, 
the  present  owners  of  Irish   land,  they  have  combined  and  agreed 
togeUier  to  effect  that  purpose,  by  preventing  the  debts  due  by  law  from 
the  occupier  to  the  owners  of  land  from  being  paid — ^that  they  have 
further  conspired  to  injure  that  large  class  of  the  community  by  obstruct- 
ing the  enforcement  of  their  legal  rights,  by  frustrating  the  execution 
of  the  process  of  courts  of  justice,  by  taking  care  that  the  writs  of  execii- 
tion  for  levying  debts  shall  be  fruitless — by  taking  care  that  if  writs  of 
possession  are  sought  to  be  executed  they  shall  first  be  resisted  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  if  finally  executed,  that  the  work  shall,  if  possible,  be 
be  undone  by  the  tenants  being  induced  to  re-enter  the  land  out  of  which 
they  have  been  evicted. 

Farther,  gentlemen,  the  extracts  I  have  read  are  proof  of  a  combina- 
tion for  furtiier  mischief;  that  is  to  say,  not  only  to  injure  the  owners 
of  land — ^which  was  their  primary  object — but  also  as  a  subordinate 
object  to  injure  all  people  who  want  to  take  land — ^by  preventing  anyone 
from  venturing  to  become  tenant  of  land  from  which  another  had  been 
evicted ;  and  lastly,  they  are  plain  proof  of  a  conspiracy  to  create  feelings 
of  iU-will  and  animosity  against  the  owners  of  land  amongst  the  other 
classes  of  the  community — ^that '  healthy  sentiment '  which  some  of  the 
defendants  have  recommended  as  so  desirable  to  create  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland — a  result  which,  even  had  they  not  delibe- 
rately intended  it,  was  not  only  the  natural,  but  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  enterprise  upon  which  they  somewhat  rashly  engaged. 
Now  all  these  purposes,  gentlemen,  I  venture  to  tell  you,  subject  to  the 
correction  of  their  lordships,  are  illegal.  Yes,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  sought  to  be  carried  out  are  illegal  too.  It  is  illegal  to  promote 
local  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  owners  of  land 
setting  that  land  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  made  so  by  statute^  and 
made  criminal  by  statute.  It  is  illegal  to  attempt  by  their  own 
organized  and  concerted  action,  or  by  the  action  of  the  local  bodies 
whom  they  create  for  the  purpose,  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rents  or 
cany  oat  tbo  other  objects  which  I  have  already  described  to  you 
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It  is  illegal  to  combine  to  effect  those  purposes,  not  onlyby  ihieats^f 
viulenoe,  but  also  by  threats  of  social  excoxnitiunication  or  outlawry.  It 
is  illegal  in  any  person  to  seek  by  annoyance  and  disturbanee  of  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  any  man,  to  force  that  man  to  do  what  he  does  not 
choose  to  do.  But  these  modem  apostles  of  liberty  seem  to  have  foi^gotten 
what  liberty  means — ^their  idea  of  liberty  would  rather  seem  t&  be  like 
that  we  are  told  was  entertained  by  the  mob  of  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
Bevolution  they  are  so  fond  of  talking  about,  who  the  ndnnte  they  were 
stopped  hanging  their  victims^  cried:  <' What !  is  this  liberty,  that  we 
can  no  longer  hang  whom  we  likel"  That,  gentlemen,  would  appear 
to  be  the  Land  Lesiguo  notion  of  liberty.  That,  however,  gentlemen^  is 
not  the  liberty  we  should  wish  to  see  established  here.  We  do  not,  I 
presume,  desire  to  see  unbridled  licence  given  to  every  set  of  people  who 
choose  to  combine  to  injure  or  annoy  or  molest  their  neighbours.  In 
other  words,  we  don't  want  the  work  of  civilization  undone,  and  society 
reduced  again  to  chaos. 

Now,  gentlemen,  one  of  the  newest  inventions — ^who  is  entitled 
to    the    credit  of   it  I  do  not    know — ^but,   at  all  events,  one    of 
the  latest  illustrations  of  Mr.  Davitt's  *  new  gospel '  is   this  practice 
of  social  excommunication ;  and  for  the  last  few  months  the  unhappy 
people  throughout  Ireland  have  been  deluded  into  joining  this  organiza- 
tion, by  being  told  that  this  **  powerful  means,"  as  Mr.  Biggar  tells  you  it 
is,  this  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Land  League,  is  perfectly 
l^a^al.     Well,  it  is  time  that  he  and  others  should  be  informed  authorita- 
tively by  this  court,  and  I  hope  by  you,  that  acticm  of  this  kind  is  grossly 
criminal.     My  lords,  a  question  somewhat  similar  arose  before  Lord 
Justice  Bramwell  in  a  case  where  the  action  of  some  trades-unionists 
was  considered — and  in  which  it  was  debated  how  far  they  might  or 
might  not  interfere  with  the  fnee  action  of  those  who  did  not  choose  to 
to  join  in  or  observe  their  rules.    In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v*  Drewitt 
and  Others,  reported  in  the  Tenth  Yolume  of  "  Cox's  Criminal  Cases," 
page  593,  certain  workpeople  in  London  were  indicted  for  a  conspiracy, 
beoftuse,  not  content  with  agreeing  among  themselves  that  they  would 
not  work  for  their  masters  (I  think  they  were  tailors)  under  a  certain 
rate  of  wages,  which  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  do— not  oontent 
with  that,  they  established  a  system  which  is  pretty  well  known  as 
<<  picketing  " — ^placing  one  or  more  members  of  the  union  at  the  doors  of 
the  master  who  did  not  'Submit  to  their  terms.     The  pickets  did  not 
strike  the  people,  but  they  annoyed,  and,  in  the  legal  sense,  molested 
every  non-union  man  that  they  saw  going  in  or  out.     Now,  this  matter 
lias,  we  know,  been  dealt  with  by  statute,  but  I  am  not  citing  this 
case  with  any  reference  to  the  statute,  but  with  reference  to  what  one 
might  expect  to  be  the  ancient,  unwritten  common  law  of  this  free 
land — it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise.     Lord  Justice 
Bramwell  says — **  When  i^e  law  gives,  or  rather  acknowledges  a  right, 
it  provides  a  punishment  and  a  remedy  for  a  violation  of  that  right. 
That  is  a  cardinal  rule  and  an  obvious  one.     I  would  also  make  another 
remark  which  is  familiar  to  all  Englishmen  (and  I  hope  Irishmen,  too) 
that  there  is  no  right  in  this  country  under  our  laws  so  sacred  or  so 
carefully  guarded  as  the  right  of  personal  liberty.     No  right  of  property 
— ^no  right  of  capital,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  declamation — 
is  so  sacred  or  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  law  of  the  land  as  the  abso- 
lute right  of  personal  liberty."     '*  But  (Lord  Justice  Brunwell  goes  on 
to  tell  the  jury)  that  liberty  is  not  liberty  of  the  body  only — it  is  also 
liberty  of  the  mind  and  will,  and  the  liberty  of  a  man's  miadanfl  will  tp 
say.  how  he  ahaU  bestow,  himself  and  hia  meco^S)  14b  ;tajb0ptfl:.^n4TUbi 
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industry,  is  as  nmchiJio  subject  of  tbe  law's  protection  as  was  tliat  of  Idtf 
body.  Cknerally  speaking  tbe  way  in  wbich  people  baye  endeavoured 
to  control  the  operations  of  otbers  baa  been  by  putting  restraint  upon 
their  bodies;  and,  theref  ore,  we  have  not  bad  so  many  instanpea  in  vbieb 
the  liberty  of  the  mind  was  interfered  with,  as  was  that  of  the  body." 
HoweTer,  gentlemen,  we  are  a  little  more  imaginative  and  inventive,  I  sup- 
poae,  in  Ireland,  and  what  is  seldom  attempted  in  England  is  now  reduced 
to  what  is  thought  a  scientific  and  legal  system  in  Ireland.  "  Still,"  said 
Lord  JoBtioe  Bnunwell,  '*  if  any  set  of  men  agree  among  themselves  to 
ooeroe  that  liberty  of  mind  and  thought  by  compulsion  and  restraint^ 
they  are  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence — ^namely,  that  of  conspiring  against 
the  liberty  of  mind,  and  freedom  of  will  of  those  towards  whom  they  so 
conduct  themselves.  I  am  referring  to  coercion  or  compulsion  as  some- 
thing that  is  unpleasant  and  annoying  to  the  mind  operated  upon  " — ^not^ 
you  will  observe,  gentlemen,  merely  to  the  body — ''  to  the  mind  operated 
upon,  and  I  lay  it  down  as  clear  and  undoubted  law,  that  if  two  or  more 
persons  agree  ^lat  they  will  by  such  means  cooperate  together  against 
that  liberty  they  will  be  guilty  of  an  indictable  o£fenoe.  The  public  have 
an  interest  in  the  way  in  which  a  man  disposes  of  his  industry  and  bis 
capital,  and  if  two  or  more  persons  conspire  by  threats,  intimidation,  or 
molestation,  to  deter  or  influence  any  man  in  the  way  in  which  he  shall 
employ  his  industry,  his  talents,  or  his  capital,  they  will  be  guilty  of  a 
criminal  oflfence.  That,'*  he  adds,  emphatically,  "  is  the  common  hiw  of 
the  land,"  though  statutes  have  been  passed  to  enforce  it.  Such, 
then,  gentlemen,  we  see  is  the  common  law  of  the  land ;  and  strange, 
indeed,  it  would  be,  if,  while  entire  freedom  of  the  body  is  guarant^ 
by  the  law,  there  should  be  no  protection  for  a  man's  freedom  of 
will  and  action.  What  the  learned  judge  too  means  by  molestation, 
he  goes  on  to  explain :  telling  the  jury  that  '^  even  if  they  should  be  of 
opinion  that  the  picket  did  nothing  more  than  Ids  duty  as  a  picket,  and 
that  such  duty  did  not  extend  to  abusive  language  and  gestures  such  as 
had  been  described,  still  if  that  was  calculated  to  have  a  deterrent 
effect  on  the  minds  of  ordinary  persons  by  exposing  them  to  have  their 
motions  watched,  and  to  encounter  black  looks  that  would  not  be  per- 
mitted by  the  kiw  of  the  land." 

Now,  gentiemen,  with  that  exposition  of  the  law,  I  venture  to 
tell  yon  that  this  so-called  ^moxid  pressure,'  by  which  a  num  is 
to  be  isolated  from  his  fellows,  made  an  outcast  and  an  outlaw, 
so  that  he  may  no  longer  buy  from,  or  sell  to,  those  near  whom  he 
lives,  and  that  even  to  supply  him  with  meat  or  drink,  or  suffer  him 
to  cross  another's  threshold  shall  involve  in  similar  isolation  and  misery 
the  person  who  treats  him  with  so  much  common  charity — ^this  ingenious 
ir^stem  may  be,  as  Mr.  Biggar  tells  you,  very  powerful  indeed,  for  it  is 
snffident  to  make  a  man's  life  not  wortii  living ;  but  I  tell  you  that  it  is 
as  ill^ial  and  criminal  as  it  is  cruel  and  inhuman.  I  told  you  yesterday 
that  one  <^  the  greatest  aggraviktions  of  nnschief  is  that  attributable  to 
combination  for  evil — ^it  aggravates  every  injury  and  intensifies  every 
wrong.  The  power  that  one  man  has  for  mischief  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  multiplied  power  that  he  and  others  joined  together 
possess  to  molcxst^  annoy,  and  inji^^  their  fellows.  It  has  been  w^  said 
thai,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  the  progress  from  one  misdeed  to  another 
is  mostly  gradual;  but,  in  the  case  of  associated  wrong  doers,  it  is  almost 
always  rapkL  It  is  the  nature  of  these  mischievous  and  unlawful  com- 
bittitions  to  inflame  the  passions  of  one  man  by  the  passions  of  another, 
aad-  to^  brin^'into  geneml-<actioa  the-  collec<^  yiees  of  alL.  The  man^ 
whose  own  temptation  or  frailty  would  be  insufficient  to  make  ^ '      ' 
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injury  to  his  neighbour,  would  be  insufficient  to  urge  him  forward  in  the 
career  of  mischief,  whose  own  reason  or  compunction  might  arrest  his 
downward  progress,  is  borne  along  with  the  torrent.    Bad  example 
decides  him,  false  shame  hardens  him,  and  in  the  end  he  is  precipitated 
almost  necessarily  into  crime.     And  so,  gentlemen,  depend  upon  it,  this 
modem  invention  of  association  to  make  a  neighbour's  life  miserable — this 
modem  form  of  Christianity  will  be  found  to  work — inflaming  all  the 
worst  passions  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.    The  materiab  of  the 
black  cloud  will  gather  and  gather  until  at  last  it  bursts — the  flash  comes, 
and  agony  or  it  may  be  death  ensues.     The  law,  therefore,  wisely  strives 
to  stop  this  mischief  in  its  earliest  stage  and  makes  that  criminal  in 
many  which,  whatever  we  individually  might  think  of  it,  would  not  be 
criminal  in  one.    Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  task  is  nearly 
done.     It  has  not  been  to  me  an  agreeable  one.     It  has,  indeed,  in  some 
respects  been  painful.     I  hope  and  believe  that  I  and  others  love  our 
country  as  well  as  many  of  those  who  make  a  louder  boast  of  aL    I  hope 
we  sympathise  with  the  struggling  Irish  tenant^  and  especially  with  the 
struggling  tenant  upon   our    weetem.  shores.     There  is   now,   I   am 
happy  to  think,  if  not  an  universal,  at  least  a  general  desire  to  relieve 
the  Vift^ivialiip  of  his  lot.      There  is  a  general  desire  to  secure  him  against 
li^ustioe  ; — to  enforce — ^where  enforcement  is  necessary — ^that  he  shall 
be  permitted  to  carry  on  the  business  of  his  life  tinder  fair  conditions, 
and  that  he  shall  be  justly  dealt  with  by  those  whose  land  he  holds. 
There  is,  I  may  say,  an  almost  universal  desire,  that  he  shall  be  enabled 
and  assisted  when  opportunity  offers  to  become  the  owner  of  the  farm 
he  tills.      I  dare  say   that  as  a  matter  of    current  history  you  are 
aware  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was  passed  only  two  years  ago  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  even  the  last  House  of  Commons.     Gentlemen,  wo 
should  gladly  have  welcomed  the  co-operation  of  all  true  Irishmen  in 
carrying  out  this  practical  and  beneficent  measure.     But  as  we  read 
in  Yir^   Diia    cUiter   visum   est      Unfortunately,   I  think,   for  the 
country,  other  views  have  largely  prevailed.     Instead  of  co-operation  to 
secure  what  may  be  practicable,  we  have  what  I  cannot  help  regarding 
as  a  mischievous  combination  for  what  is  visionary  and  unattainble. 
Great  resources — ^yes,  and  great  talents — ^have  been  wasted,  and  I  may 
add  worse  than  wasted,   in  a  crusade  against  the  rights  of  private 
property  and  the  sacredness  of  engagements  between  man  and  man. 
Gentlemen,     I    could    well    have    wished     it    otherwise.      Nay,  J 
would  even  ventxire  to  express  a  hope  that  when  order  is  restored,  as 
restored  it  must  be,  and  will  be^when  this  present  craze  has  gone  down — 
when  what  there  is  of  just  discontent  shall  be  removed  by  wise  and 
honest  legislation;  when,  as  I  may  express  it,  this  tyranny  is  overpast, 
when  what  some  unjustly  call  American  principles,  but  which  may 
more  correctly    be  attributed   to   the    Red    Republicanism,   Commu- 
nism, or  Nihilism  of  other  lands,  when  this  body  of  mischievous  doc- 
trine,  blasphemously   styled   'Hhe    new  gospel"    shall   be  abandoned 
and  repudiated  as  fundamentally  unsuited  to  this    Ireland   of  ours 
and    the    naturally  moral  and  religious  character   of  its  simple  and 
kindly  people — I  would,  I  repeat,  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  more 
than  one  of  those,   whom  it  is  unhappily  my  duty  now  to  prosecute, 
will  yet  be  found  using  the  intellects  and  the  gifts  of  speech  with  which 
God  has  endowed  them,  not  in  preaching  the  '<  new  gospel"  of  strife  and 
contention,  but  in  preaching  the  doctrines — ^the  old  doctrines  of  truth 
and  justice,  honesty,    and  good   faith,   and  in  promoting  peace  and 
good  wiU  amongst  the  people  of  this  land,  once  known  as  the  Isle  of 
Bftintffi 
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But,  gentlemen,  onr  immediate  duty  is  of  another  kind*  We  have  now 
to  see  that  the  law  is  vindicated  and  maintained.  That  law,  as  applicable 
to  this  case,  yon  will  take,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  ventured  to  say  more 
than  once,  from  the  learned  judges  upon  the  bench.  Neither  I  nor  my 
learned  friends  who  defend  the  traversers,  have  any  right  to  direct  you 
upon  that.  We  may  suggest  our  views,  but  the  authoritative  statement 
of  the  law  will  come  to  you  from  their  lordships.  But  you  also  have 
another  and  not  less  important  function  to  discharge.  To  you  it  belongs 
to  pronounce  conclusively  upon  the  facts.  If  the  evidence  supports  the 
statements  I  make  to  you,  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  find  that  these 
traversers  have  spoken,  as  I  am  told  they  have  spoken,  you  will  form 
your  opinion  upon  those  facts,  and  you  will  say  whether  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  the  offences  with  which  we  chai*ge  them,  and  which  the 
learned  judges  will  describe  and  define  to  you  have  been  proved. 

It  is  not  necessary,  gentlemen,  for  you  to  find  them  guilty  of  all 
these  offences  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  they  are  guilty  of  alL  But  if 
you  find  that  all  or  any  of  the  charges  that  we  make  against  them  are 
true,  and  what  they  have  so  done  amounts  to  an  offence  as  defined  by 
the  Bench,  it  will  be  your  duty,  however  painful,  to  convict  them. 
Should  the  matter,  indeed,  be  left  in  doubt,  if — as  you  will  probably 
hear  from  the  learned  Judges  on  the  Bench — if  you  are  not  satisfied  by 
evidence  that  those  acts  with  which  they  are  charged,  or  some 
of  tiien,  liavQ  been  done,  then,  according  to  the  merciful  pzinoiples 
of  our  law,  it  will  be  equally  your  duty  to  acquit  them.  But, 
gentlemen,  we  must  recollect  that  the  process  in  which  we  are  here 
engaged  is  only  to  be  rightly  carried  out  by  the  joint  action  of  learned 
and  impartial  Judges,  and  an  honest  and  intelligent  jury  sworn  before 
Ciod  to  pronounce  their  verdict  upon  the  facts,  according  to  the  evidence 
given  on  oath  before  them.  Yes,  gentlemen,  without  fear  or  fieivour, 
keeping  a  strict  unswerving  course,  prejudiced  neither  in  favour  of  the 
Crown  nor  of  the  travei-sers,  give  that  answer  upon  the  facts  which  your 
consciences  approve  of,  and  which  your  oath  demands.  Then  you  will 
have  done  all  that  the  Crown  can  ask,  or  has  a  right  io  ask !  But 
remember,  gentlemen,  that  the  law  must  be  maintained,  at  whatever 
pain  to  individuals,  whether  engaged  in  its  application,  or  doomed 
to  suffer  for  its  infraction.  Disorder  must  be  stopped.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  can  peace  be  restored  to  this  now  distracted  land;  and  whilst 
allowing  the  fullest  scope,  the  widest  possible  latitude,  for  all  free  and 
fJEdr  discussion  and  argument  upon  public  questions — ^thus,  and  thus  only, 
can  individual  liberty  be  protected  and  secured  to  all  alike — to  the 
merchant,  the^armer  and  the  landowner,  to  the  peasant  and  the  peer, 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  all  equally  entitled,  as  their  common  birthright, 
to  live  their  lives  in  peace,  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  fulfil  the  duties 
of  the  several  social  positions  to  which  Providence  has  called  them, 
unmolested  and  unannoyed,  and  to  follow  their  various  callings  as  they 
may  themselves  think  fit — ^no  man,  or  body  of  men,  daring  to  make 
them  afraid. 
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THE  EVIDENCE. 

Mr.  Alfred  Frederick  Mill  was  then  sworn. 

The  SoUcUor-General. — Is  yo\\r  profession  that  of  a  shorthand  writer  Y 
— ^Itk. 

You  have  had  ezperienoe  in  that  t — I  have. 

And  joa  are  competent  to  report  t — I  am. 

When  did  you  oome  over  to  this  country  1— On  the  9th  September. 

Do  you  nscoUect  attending  a  meeting  held  in  Ennis  on  the  19  th  Sep- 
tember 1-^1  do. 

Have  you  reported  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Mill  1 — I  have. 

And  you  are  familiar  with  all  the  members  1 — I  am. 

You  know  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Sullivan  t — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Sullivan  at  the  Ennis  meetinirl 

I  did.  ^ 

On  the  1 9th  September  i— Yea. 
•  Did  you  hear  them  speak,  and  report  their  speeches  9 — ^I  <fid. 

In  shorthand  i^-^I  did. 

Did  you  transcribe  jout  shorthancf  note  t — ^I  did. 

Is  it  accurate  1 — ^It  is. 

Have  you  it  with  youl — I  have. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  refer  to  it  I — I  have  it  here. 

Will  you  turn  to  the  passage^  «  Now,  we  had  issued  a  Land  Com- 
mission V 

The  Witness. — Is  that  Mr.  Pamell's  speech  1 

The  SolieU&r-Oeneral, — ^Yes.  Mr.  Pamell's  speech.  Begin  with,  **  We 
have  had  issued  a  Land  Commission  * 

The  WUmesSi — I  have  it. 

T^e  SoUciior*G^m%0ral. — Commence  with,  "We  have  had  issued,"  and 
go  on  till  I  tell  you  to  stop.  Repeat  the  whole  of  the  passage.  It  is 
material  to  be  put  in  evidenca 

The  Witness  (reading)  : — "Now,  we  have  had  issued  a  Land  Com- 
mission, and  there  has  been  some  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
tenant-farmers  ought  to  give  evidence  before  this  Commission  or  not.  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  saying  anything  in  public  upon  this 
matter,  but  I  may  say  that,  in  the  main,  my  opinions  coincide  with 
those  of  Mr.  John  Dillon  in  reference  to  this  Commission  (cheers  for 
Dillon).  At  the  same  time,  I  only  wish  to  express  my  opinion, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  coerce  any  tenant-farmer  in  reference  to  this 
matter  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  honestly  that 
I  believe  this  Commission  was  appointed  in  order  to  try  and  whittle 
down  the  demands  of  the  Irish  tenantry,  to  find  out  for  the  English 
€rOvemment  what  was  the  very  least  measure  of  reform  that  would  have 
any  chance  of  being  accepted  in  Ireland,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  to  di- 
vert the  minds  of  the  tenant-farmers  from  agitation  and  organization  to 
the  useless  work  of  going  before  this  Commission  and  giving  evidence." 

The  SoUeitor-GeneraL — ^That's  the  whole  of  that  passage.  Now.  go 
on  to  the  passage  beginning — "  My  opinion  decidedly  is  this  " 

Witness  (reads)  : — "  My  opinion  decidedly  is  this,  that  whatever  harm 
you  may  do  to  your  cause  by  going  before  this  Commission,  you  will 
certainly  be  able  to  do  it  no  good.  Depend  upon  it  that  the  measure  of 
the  Land  Bill  of  next  session  will  bo  the  measure  of  your  activity  and 
eneigy  this  winter  (cheers).  It  will  be  the  measure  of  your  determinsr 
tion  not  to  pay  unjust  rents  ("  Good,"  and  cheers).    It  will  be  the 
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AeajBure  of  your  detennination  to  keep  a  firm  grip  of  joiir  homesteads 
(cheers).  It  will  be  the  measure  of  your  determination  not  to  bid  for 
fiftrms  from  which  others  have  been  OTioted  (cheers),  and  to  use  the 
strong  force  of  public  opinion  to  deter  any  unjust  men  among  you  (and 
there  are  many  such)  from  bidding  for  such  farms.  It  you  refuse  to 
pay  unjukt  rents,  if  you  refuse  to  take  farms  from  which  others  have 
been  evicted,  the  Land  Question  must  be  settled  (cheers),  and  settled  in 
a  way  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  you  (cheers).  It  depends,  therefore^ 
entirely  upon  yourselvesy  and  not  upon  any  Commissions  or  any 
Qovemments.  When  you  have  made  this  question  really  lipe  for 
settlonent,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be  settled.  It  is  very  nearly 
ripe  already  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  It  is  ripe  in  Mayo,  in  GtUway, 
in  Roscommon,  in  Sligo,  and  in  portions  of  the  county  of  Cork,  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  tenant-farmers  of  the  county  of  Clare  liave  boon 
backward  in  organization  up  to  the  present  time  (hear,  hear).  You 
mnst,  then,  band  yourselves  together  into  Land  Leagues.  Every  little 
town  and  village  must  have  its  own  branch.  You  must  know  the 
circumstances  of  all  the  holdings  and  all  the  tenures  within  the  district 
over  which  the  Land  League  has  jurisdiction.  You  must  see  that  the 
principles  of  the  Land  League  are  inculcated,  and  when  you  have  done 
this  in  dare,  Clare  will  take  her  rank  with  the  other.  Irish  counties, 
and  you  will  find  that  you  will  be  included  in  the  next  Land  Bill  which 
will  be  brought  forward  by  the  Government.'' 

The  SoUcUor-GeneroL — You  will  just  distinguish  between  the  speech 
that  Mr.  Pamdl  delivered,  and  any  cries  or  noises  you  heard  in  the 
crowd.  "  Kill  him,"  "  Shoot  him,"  wei'e  cries  uttered  by  the  ciiowd  1 — 
Yea. 

The  SoUeUor-Geaerai, — **  Now,  I  think,  I  heard  some  (me  say,  '  Shoot 
him.' "     That  was  in  the  speech  1 — Yes. 

*'  Shoot  him  "  was  not  said  by  Mr.  Pamell  9 — ^No. 

Now,  please  continue  to  read  the  speech,  and  to  indicate  what  were 
the  interruptions  by  the  crowd  1 — Witness  (reads)  : — "  Now  what  are 
you  to  do  to  a  tenant  who  bids  for  a  farm  from  which  his  neighbour  has 
bean  evicted  I  "("Kill  him,"  and  "Shoot  him,"  were  uttei-ed  by  the  crowd). 
"  Now,  I  think  I  heard  somebody  say,  '  Shoot  him.*  (*  Shoot  him ') — 
but  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  a  very  much  better  way,  a  more  ChristLia 
and  a  more  charitable  way,  which  will  give  the  lost  sinner  an  opportu- 
nity of  repenting  (hear,  hear).  When  a  man  takes  a  farm  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted  you  must  show  him  on  the  roadside  when  you 
meet  him,  you  must  show  him  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  you  must  show 
him  at  the  shop-counter,  yon  must  show  him  in  the  fair  and  in  the 
niaiket-place,  and  even  in  the  house  of  worship,  by  leaving  him  severely 
aloDe,  by  putting  him  into  a  moral  Coventry,  by  isolating  him  from  the 
rest  of  his  kind  as  if  he  was  a.  leper  of  old— ryou  miist  show  him  your 
detestation  of  the  crime  which  he  has  committed,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it  if  the  population  of  a  county  in  Ireland  carry  out  this  doctrine 
that  there  will  be  no  man  so  full  of  avarice,  so  lost  to  shame  as  to  dare 
the  public  opinion  of  all  right-thinking  men-  withiathe  county,  and  to 
transgress  your  unwritten  code  of  laws  (cheers).  People  are  very  busily 
engaged  just  now  ia  discussing  the  way  in  which  the  Land  Question  is 
to  be  settled,  just  in  the  same  way  as,  a  few.  years  ago^  some  Irishmen 
were  at  each  other^s  throats  as  to  the  sort  of  Parliament  that  we  would 
have  wiien  we  got  one.  Now,  I  always  think  it  is  better  to.  first  catch 
yotm  hare  before  you  decide  how  you  will  cook  her,  and  I  would  strongly 
recoijunend-publio  men  not  to  waste  their  breath  too  much  in  diar^ssing 
hfim  thb  Land  .Question  i^^io  he^ettted^bst  rather  to«helptandieiL90urage 
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the  people  in  making  it,  aa  I  said  just  now,  ripe  for  settlement."    (ThA 
some  people  shouted '  Bravo ').     **  When  it  is  ripe  for  settlement  you  will 
probably  have  your  choice  as  to  how  it  shall  be  settled,  and  I  said  a  year 
ago,  that  the  land  Question  would  never  be  settled  until  the  Irish  land- 
lords were  just  as  anxious  to  have  it  settled  as  the  Irish  tenants  ('Bravo'). 
There  are,  indeed,  so  many  ways  in  which  it  might  be  settled  that  it  is 
almost  superfluoiui  to  discuss  them,  but  I  stand  here  to-day  to  express 
my  conviction  that  no  settlement  can  be  satisfactory  or  permanent  which 
does  not  ensure  the  uprooting  of  that  system  of  landlordism  which  has 
brought  the  country  three  times  within  this  century  to  famine.      The 
feudal  system  of  land  tenure  has  been  tried  in  almost  every  European 
country,  and  it  has  been  found  wanting  everywhere,  but  nowhere  has  it 
wrought  more  evil,  or  produced  more  suffering,  crime,  and  destitution 
than  in  Ireland. "   (Then  there  were  groans. )   "  It  was  abolished  in  Prussia 
by  the  transfer  of  the  lands  from  the  landlords  to  the  occupying  tenants, 
the  landlords  were  given  Grovemment  paper  as  compensation.     Let  the 
English  Government  give  the  landlords  their  paper  to-morrow  as  com- 
pensation.    We  want  no  money ;  not  a  single  penny  of  hard  coin  would 
be  necessary.     Why,  if  they  gave  the  Irish  landlords,  or  the  bad  section 
of  them,  the  four  or  five  millions  a  year  that  they  spend  on  the  police 
and  the  military  (groans  from  the  crowd),  in  helping  these  bad  landlords 
to  collect  their  rents,  that  would  be  a  solution  of  it  (hear,  hear,  and 
cheers),  and  a  very  cheap  solution  of  it  too ;  but  perhaps,  as  with  other 
reforms,  they  will  try  a  little  patchwork  and  tinkering  for  a  while  until 
they  learn  better.     Well,  let  them  patch  and  tinker  if  they  wish,  but  in 
my  opinion  the  longer  the  landloi*ds  wait  the  worse  the  settlement  that  they 
will  get  (cheers).     Now  is  the  time  for  them  to  settle,  before  the  people 
learn  the  power  of  combination.   We  have  been  accused  of  preaching  Com- 
munistical  doctrines  when  we  told  the  people  not  to  pay  an  unjust  rent,  and 
the  following-out  of  that  advice  in  a  few  of  the  Irish  counties  has  shown  the 
English  Crovemment  the  necessity  of  a  radical  alteration  in  the  land  laws, 
but  how  would  they  like  it  if  some  day  or  other  we  told  the  people  not  to 
pay  any  rents  until  this  question  was  settled  1  (cheers).     We  have  not 
told  them  that  yet,  and  I  hope  it  may  never  be  necessary  for  us  to  speak 
in  that  way.     I  hope  the  question  will  be  settled  peaceably,  fairly,  and 
justly  to  all  parties,  but  if  it  should  not  be  settled,  we  cannot  continue 
to  allow  this  millstone  to  hang  round  the  neck  of  our  country  (* Bravo*), 
throttling  its  industries  and  preventing  all  progress,  and  it  will  be  for 
the   consideration  of  wiser  heads  than  mine  (*  There  could  not  be,'), 
whether  if  the  landlords  continue  obdurate  and  refuse  all  just  con- 
cessions we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  tell  the  people  of  Ireland  to  strike 
against  all  rent  until  this  question  haa  been  settled  (cheers),  and  if  the 
500,000  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  struck  against  the  10,000  landlords, 
I  should  like  to  see  where  they  would  get  police  and  soldiers  enough  to 
preserve  the  peace  (cheers). 

The  SoUcUor-General, — ^That  is  very  nearly  the  whole  of  that  speech  1 
—Yes. 

Now  would  you  turn  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  on  the  same 
occasion.  Towards  the  close  of  the  second  page  there  is  a  passage  that 
commences — "  Now,  my  friends,  when  first  1  had  the  honour  of  speaking 
at  an  Irish  Land  Meeting."  That  is  the  part  that  comes  to  business  ? — 
I  have  it,  sir. 

Kindly  commence  at  the  passage  "  Now,  my  friends,  when  first  I  had 
the  honour  of  speaking  at  an  Insh  Land  Meeting,"  and  will  you  read 
slowly  and  distinctly,  please,  Mr.  Milll — (Witness  reads)— "Now,  my 
friends,  when  first  I  had  the  honour  of  qpeaking  at  an  Ipah  Land  Meet- 
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ing,  it  was  at  Oastlebar  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  I  told  the  people 
there  this  thing.  I  said  to  thdm,  you  are  largely  to  blame  for  your  own 
miaery  and  destitution.  You  have  pitched  your  scale  of  living  too  low, 
and  you  have  paid  too  much  rent  (hear,  hear).  You  have  been  satisfied 
to  Hve  in  rags;  yon  have  been  satisfied  to  live  in  bad  houses ;  you  have 
been  satisfied  to  live  on  poor  and  bad  food ;  you  have  been  satisfied  to 
let  your  little  children  go  barefoot  and  naked,  and  to  give  the  product 
of  your  whole  yearns  labour  in  the  shape  of  rent  to  the  landlords  (shouts). 
Now  I  tell  you  that  was  a  wrong  state  of  thiugs,  and  I  tell  you  it  was 
immoral  and  improper  for  these  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  to  reduce 
themselves  or  allow  themselves  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  condition  as 
that  (right).  They  pitched,  and  you  have  pitched,  in  this  county,  your 
scale  of  living  and  your  ideas  of  what  is  fit  and  necessary  for  you  entirely 
too  low,  and  you  have  kept  an  idle  class  wallowing  in  luxury  upon  the 
fruits  of  your  honest  industry.  Now,  my  friends,  we  must  change  all 
that.  Yon  must  raise  up  your  hearts,  raise  up  your  spirits,  raise  up 
your  own  ideas  of  what  the  people  should  be.  Besolve  in  your  own 
minds  that  the  first  claim  on  the  fruits  of  your  industiy  is  the  support 
of  yourselves,  your  wives,  and  your  families  in  decency  and  comfort 
(hear,  hear,  and  cheers)." 

^  What  is  rent  at  all  1  What  is  rent  ?  Now,  mind  you  this.  The 
wisest  men  in  England  and  the  wisest  men  of  other  countries  have  laid 
down  this  truth,  that  rent  is  a  share  in  the  profits  of  farming  after  the 
labourer  and  the  farmer  have  had  their  due  and  proper  support  out  of 
the  soil,  and  when  there  is  no  such  profit,  when  there  is  no  such  profit 
accruing  out  of  the  year's  labour,  owing  to  bad  crops,  depreciation  of 
prices,  or  other  such  matters,  then  there  is  no  rent  due  at  all  to  the 
landlord.  Now  mind  you,  my  friends,  these  are  not  my  words,  these 
are  not  the  words  of  what  is  called  a  land  agitator.  They  are  the  words 
.  of  English  philosophers  and  English  statesmen,  and  bear  them  in  mind, 
that  when  there  is  no  profit  from  the  farmer's  twelve  months  of  labour, 
after  he  has  fairly  and  duly  provided  for  himself  and  his  family,  then 
there  is  no  rent  due  to  the  landlord. 

"Now,  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Finigan  have  told  you  here  to-day  that 
the  key-note,  the  key-stone  of  your  power  is  this,  that  a  stop  shall  be  put 
to.  the  taking  of  farms  from  which  families  were  evicted  for  the  non- 
payment of  an  unjust  rent.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  that  no  matter  how 
you  meet  or  no  matter  how  you  pass  resolutions,  or  no  matter  how  you 
cheer,  if  the  practice  goes  on  of  outbidding  one  another  for  these  farms, 
or  of  taking  these  farms  at  all  on  which  evictions  have  taken  place,  all 
our  labour  is  vain  ('  bravo'  from  the  crowd).  Nothing  that  we  can  do 
will  save  you  if  you  go  taking  the  farms  from  which  the  landlords  have 
cleared  out  honest  and  industrious  families  because  they  fiedled  to  pay 
them  unjust  and  extravagant  rents.  But,  my  friends,  so  sure  as  that 
sun  is  shining  on  us,  so  sure  it  is  that  if  you  stand  to  each  other  like 
brothers,  follow  the  advice  that  has  been  given  you  here  to-day,  leave 
those  farms  to  grow  thistles  and  rushes,  and  if  any  one  is  base  enough 
to  go  in  on  them,  shun  him  (then  some  one  called,  '  shoot  him*)  ;  let  him 
be  as  an  outcast  amongst  you,  and  his  life  will  be  a  life  of  shame  and  a 
life  of  misery,  and  the  shame  will  attach  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his 
children  and  his  children's  children  (cheers). 

**Now,  one  word  in  conclusion.  There  are  people  in  this  country 
who  are  fooUsh  enough  to  think  that  if  the  farmers  of  Ii*eland  were 
made  secure  in  their  holdings,  if  they  were  made  comfortable  and 
happy,  they  would  forget  the  national  cause  of  Ireland.  That 
slaodar  has  been  uttered  upon  the  tenant-fietrmers,  who  are  the  bone 
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and  sinew  of  tlie  Irish  race.  Here,  to-day,  I  denounce  it  aa  a 
alimder  (cbeera) ;  and  if  I  could  believe  that  story  for  a  single  minute, 
I.  never  ironld  stand  upon  a  land  platform.  But,  my  Mends,  I  have 
a  difBaceat  opinion. of  the  Irish  race,  and  my  belief  is  this — ^that  aa 
you  make  them  strong,  as  you  clothe  them  and  feed  them,  and  raise 
their  hearts  to  a  true  perception  of  what  the  condition  of  the  people 
should  be,  according  as  .you  educate  them,  and  according  as  their  young 
people  grow  up  about  them,  reading  and  thinking  and  learning  for 
themselves  the  history  of  their  country  and  the  history  of  the  world, 
stranger  and  stronger  will  grow  the  spirit  of  Irish  nationality  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  ('hear,  hear,'  and  'bravo,'  from  the  crowd).  That 
spirit ^haa  never  been  crushed  out,  and.it  never  will  be  ('  never,'  from 
the  crowd).  Elizabeth  tried  her  hand  at  it  and  she  failed.  Cromwell 
tried  his  bloody  swoid  upon  it,  and  he  thought  to  exterminate  the  Irish 
people,  and  to  extinguish  for  ever  the  idea  of  an  Irish  nation,  but  he, 
too,  failed;  and  here  we  are  to-day,  sons  of  the  Irish  soil ;  here  we  are 
to-day  on  the  plains  of  historic  Clare,  standing  up  for  the  national 
cause  of  Ireland,  standing  up  for  everything  th^  will  benefit  the  Irish 
race,  and  that  will  give  them  honour  and  SgDxty  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth  (cheers)." 

The. Solicitor-Gehmd. — That  closes  the  extract? — Yes. 

What  position  were  you  in — ^in  what  position  were  you  able  to  take 
that  report  1 — I  was  standing  on  the  platform  amongst  the  crowd. 

Near  the  speakers ) — Close  to  them. 

In  a  position  to  hear  what  they  said  ? — ^Yes. 

Whereabouts  in  Ennis  was  the  platform  on  which  you  took  the 
report? — In  O'Coimell-square,  I  believe  it  is  called — at  the  base  of  the 
O'Connell  statue. 

Bound  the  base  of  the  statue  ? — ^Yes. 

And  the  crowd  were  all  around  ? — In  front  of  it. 

Are  you  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who 
formed  the  crowd  ? — I  am. 

Tell  us  about  how  many  there  were? — ^There  were  about  seven  or 
eight  thousand  people. 

The  witness,  my  lord,  as  he  is  on  the  table,  will  depose  to  the  other 
meetings  he  attended.  We  consider  it  more  convenient  that  he  should 
depose  as  to  each  separate  meeting,  and  it  might  also  be  more  convenient 
far  my  friends  to  cross^xamine  him  with  respect  to  each  of  the 
meetings. 

Mr.  McLodonogh. — I  really  think  it  would  be  more  convenient. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — And  deal  with  each  meeting  in  turn 
separately. 

Mr.  Miiedanogli, — ^That  is  my  impression — if  it  meets  with  your 
approbation. 

Mr.  Justice  FiTZQESALD. — Quite  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Macdonoghy  Q.c. 

iThe  meeting  to  which  you  ref(^  took  place  on  what  date — can  you 
fix  the  date? — Yes  ;  the  19th  September. 

You.  saw  Mr.  Pamell  there  ? — I  did. 

I  believe  he  treated  you  with  all  manner  of  courtesy  ? — ^He  did. 

And  procured  you  accommodation  on  the  platform  ? — I  believe  he  was 
instrumental  with  others  in  doing  so. 

There  were  no  police  at  the  meeting,  I  believe  ? — None  at  alL 

You  attended  several  other  meetings  tliat  I  will  not  go  into  at  pre- 
i6nt?«-I  attended  all.the  meetings  Mr.  Pamell attended  ezoept  one. 
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And  the  police  were  absent  from  them  all  9 — ^Tes. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  arrangement  between  the  Ezecutiye  and  Mr. 
Pamelll 

The  SoUcUar-Oeneral, — I  object.  There  was  no  such  arrangement,  as 
a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^AUow  me  to  ask  the  question. 

The  SoUcUor-General, — You  cannot  assume  that  he  knows  an  arrange- 
ment existed,  and  base  a  question  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  does. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^The  gentleman  is  asdced  a  question,  whether  he 
knows  of  a  certain  arrangement. 

The  SoUcUor-GenercU. — I  object  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Maodonogh. — I  have  already  shown  that  from  the  first-r-from  the 
19th  September — the  police  were  absent  from  the  meetings ;  that  this 
gentleman  was  given  that  courtesy  from  Mr.  Pamell  that  we  might 
expect  from  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  PameU. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzobrald. — At  any  of  the  meetings  this  gentleman 
attended. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  ask  him  the  question,  was  he  aware  himself  of 
any  arrangement  between  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Executive  that  if  the 
reporters  were  accommodated  the  police  need  not  be  present. 

The  SclieUoT-General, — I  object 

VLi.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Does  he  know  of  any  such  arrangement) 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^That  is  the  question.  Unless  he  knows  it  I  would 
not  ask.  (To  witness). — Did  you  know  of  any  such  arrangement  1 — I 
did. 

The  AUomey^eneral, — I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  the  witness 

Mr.  Maodonogh, — ^You  know  now 

The  AUcmey-Genend, — I  am  addressing  his  lordship.  Will  your 
lordship  kindly  ask  him  how  he  does  know. 

Mr.  Ma^cdonogh. — I  beg  the  Attorney-General's  pardon.  He  is  quite 
nustaken  as  to  tiie  rule.     I  asked  a  legal  question. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — *'  I  know  "  is  a  very  ambiguous  expression. 
It  is  quite  open  to  you  to  ascertain  what  are  the  means  of  the  witness's 
knowledge— whether  he  was  present  at  any  arrangement,  or  whether  he 
is  speaking  from  mere  hearsay. 

Mr.  Macdonogh  (to  witness). — ^You  were  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment)— ^Yes. 

Now,  you  said  you  did  know  of  that  arrangement — ^how  did  you  know 
of  it — ^I  will  adopt  your  lordship's  suggestion  at  once  1 — Merely  by  hear- 
say. 

Was  it  hearsay  from  any  member  of  the  Government  1 — "No. 

At  all  events  he  knows  of  the  arrangement  by  hearsay — ^you  know  it 
was  acted  on  t — I  da 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — He  knows  he  got  accommodation,  and  that 
the  police  were  not  there. 

The  SoUcit&r-GenercU, — Does  your  lordship  think  that  this  is  a  legal 
line  of  questioning — whether  he  knows  of  any  such  arrangement,  and  if 
he  knows  it  was  acted  on. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — It  is  perfectly  legal  evidence. 

The  SoK/cUoT'C^tncral, — I  ask  your  lordship  to  say  it  is  illegal. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — You  may  ask  as  you  would  '*  call  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep."  (To  witness) — Now,  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  was  not 
that  meeting  of  the  19th  unattended  by  any  violence  or  impropriety  ? — 
It  was  one  of  the  most  peaceful  meetings  I  attended. 

And  that  was  your  very  first  meeting  in  the  country  \ — Oh  no^  it  was 
not. 
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On  other  occasions  I  know,  but  this  was  the  fii'St  on  this  occasion  f — 
In  this  year. 

Of  course  you  heard  very  distinctly  the  substance  of  what-Mr.  Famell 
stated  1 — I  heard  every- word  he  said. 

There  is  one  of  the  pages,  if  I  don't  mistake,  of  which  you  did  not  read 
more  than  half) — ^Very  likeiy. 

Do  me  the  favour  of  reading  the  other  half? — ^There  were  several 
passages  in  both  ^honourable  memcbers'  speeches  I  did  not  read  at  all,  and 
I  cannot  find  the  particular  one  you  refer  to. 

The  SclicUor-General,' — ^The  first  page  and  a  half-^t^e  firstpoge  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  Macd&nogh, — Be  gciod  enough  to  turn  to  ^at  passage  beginning 
with  the  words  "  The  farmers  are  the  support  of  all  classes  "  ?  I  have 
the  i>aragraph  now — ''  One  word  in  conclusion" -. 

Is  that  the  paragraph  in  which  the  words  occur  ^'  The  fetrmers  are  the 
support  of  all  classes  in  the  community  "  \ — ^I  don't  see  these  words. 
'   The  SoUcUor-Generdl. — Jt  is  the  last  six  lines  of  the  whole  speech. 

Mr.  Mctedonogh. — ^Afber  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  be  good  enough  to 
read  aloud  the  remainder ) — I  have  the  passage  now. — ''  No,  my  friends 
I  believe  in  the  future  of  the  Irish  race,  and  because  the  tenant-farmers 
of  Ireland  are  the  main  portion  of  the  Irish  population,  and  because  they 
are  the  support  of  all  classes  in  the  country,  I  am  anxious  to  get  them 
placed  in  the  position  they  should  be  in.  I  am  anxious  to  see  that  they 
shall  no  longer  be  the  prey  of  an  idle  and  worthless  class,  who  squander 
in  riot  and  luxury  the  hard  earnings  of  honest  men  (cheers).  I  would 
say  to  you,  in  the  words  of  an  Irish  poet,  '  Grant  us,  we  pray,  but 
wiisdom,  peace,  and  patience,  and  we  will  yet  uplift  amongst  the  nations 
our  fair  and  barren,  but  yet  unconquered  isle.' "    (Cheers.) 

The  SoUcUor-OenercU. — ^You  were  asked  whether  there  was  any  vio- 
lence or  impropriety  at  that  meeting,  and  you  said  "  No," 

Mr.  Peter  0*Brim,—(hi  behalf  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  my  lord,  I 
wish  first  to  ask  a  few  questions.  (To  witness) — You  say  "  fair  and 
barren,"  were  the  words  tised  in  this  speech  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^That  is  Mr.  SulliviBtn's  speech  1 

Mr.  jP.  O'Brien. — Yes,  my  lord.  Are  these  the  words  Mr.  Sullivan 
used, ''£Edr  and  barxent" 

The  Witness. — To  the  best  of  my  belief  they  are. 

You  are  not  certain.  Now,  sir,  were  not  the  words  /<  fair  and  fallen,'^ 
Will  you  undertake  to  say  whether  they  were  or  not  ? — ^Unfortunately 
the  shorthand  character  would  express  both  "fallen"  and  "barren," 
mostly  alike,  and  I  could  not  swear  which  it  is. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Read  the  passage  for  us. 

The  Witness  (reading). — "  I  could  say  to  you,  in  the  words  of  an  Irish 

poet, 

*^  Grant  us,  we  pray,  but  wisdom,  peace  and  patience, 
And  we  will  yet  uplift  amongst  the  nations, 
Our  i^r  and  ban^n, 
But  yet  unconquered  isle.** 

Mr.,  P.  OBTien.~lS[ow,  what  do  you  believe  it  is  yourself,  now? 
—It  must  be  "  fallen." 

Of  course,  it  was.  Did  you  read  all  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  speech  jow 
have  there  1—1  did  not. 

Did  you  here  Mr.  Sullivan  say  this — "  The  new  Government  which 
they  had  now  made  professions  that  would  win  over  the  Irish,  but  they 
had  asked  for  a  little  tima  The  Irish  party  did  not  think  that  an  un- 
reasonable request"     Did  you  hear  Mr.  Sullivan  say  words  to  that 
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effect? — He  said — "Now,  mj  fnends,  this  brief  Session  of  Parliament 
that  we  have  had  was  but  the  preliminary  canter  of  the  new  Irish  party. 
If  a  Tory  €k>vemment  had  been  in  power,  we  would  have  shown  them 
what  we  could  do,  but  a  Government  is  now  in  Parliament  which  pro- 
fessefl  an  intention  to  deal  fairly  by  the  Irish  people,  and  they  ask  from 
us,  my  friendsy  a  little  time.  They  say — ^give  us  a  little  time,  we  have 
come  suddenly  into  power ;  we  have  not  had  time  to  frame  our  mea- 
sures; wait  and  see  what  we  will  give  you,  and  deal  with  us  accordingly. 
Well,  now,  we  have  thought  that  that  was  not  an  imreasonable  request, 
and  although  we  acted  finnly  and  spiritedly  upon  many  an  occasion  in 
Uiat  House,  still  we  had  a  reserve  of  power  and  a  reserve  of  plan  behind 
us  that  we  have  not  yet  brought  to  bear  upon  this  present  Administra- 
tion (hear,  hear).  But  if  we  find  that  they  are  fraudulently  deceiving  the 
Irish  people,  if  we  find  that  the  Land  BiU  for  which  they  have  told  us 
to  wait,  is  a  sham,  then  we  will  show  thom  what  the  new  Irish  party 
can  da" 

Just  one  question.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Michael  Oonsidine  ?  Was  there 
an  address  read  from  the  trades  to  Mr.  Pamell ) — There  was,  sir. 

The  SoUeUar-General. — Tou  were  asked,  Mr.  Mill,  whether  the  meet- 
ing was  not  peaceable.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  there  was  no 
violence  or  impropriety  %  WUness — ^Well,  there  was  no  sign  of  drunken- 
ness upon  any  man.     They  were  quiet 

The  SoUeUor-GeTtercU. — ^They  were  not  hammering  each  other,  you 
say — 

Mr.  Maedonogh. — He  did  not  say  one  word  about  hammering. 

The  SoUcitar^er^eral.'-^Yovi  did  not  hi^pen  to  see  a  landlord  amongst 
themt 

The  WUnesa, — I  would  not  have  known  a  landlord,  if  I  had  seen  him. 

The  SoUeUcr-Oenercd.— The  next  ineeting  that  you  attended,  Mr. 
Milly  was  on  the  2nd  October.  Now,  on  the  2nd  October  did  you 
attend  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  1 — I  did. 

Did  you  see  there  Mr.  Pamell,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Sexton  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  hear  them  speak  at  that  meeting  1— .1  did. 

And  did  you  report  their  speeches  ? — I  did. 

From  what  position  did  you  make  your  report? — From  the  same 
position— on  the  platform. 

Were  you  near  enough  to  the  speakers  to  hear  their  speeches,  and  did 
you  hear  their  speeches  % — I  did. 

Will  you  turn  to  Mr.  Pamell's  speech,  at  its  veiy  commencement. 
Just  before  Mr.  Pamell  spoke  you  &[id  a  report  of  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Marum.  Would  you  just  read  what  Mr.  Marum  said,  to  explain  what 
Mr.  Pamell  sud  ) 

The  Wiinees  (reads) — "  Mr.  Orowley,  who  is  not  here  on .  account  of 
the  emshing  on  the  platform,  was  to  propose  this  resolution,  and  iu  his 
name  I  beg  leave,  please,  just  to  read  and  propose  the  resolution,  after 
which  you  will  hear  Mr.  Pamell : — 'That  we  demand  that  the  proprie- 
tary rights  of  tenantry  be  duly  and  absolutely  recognised  by  law  in  as 
full  and  ample  a  manner  as  landlord  rights  are  now  established,  and  that 
the  principle  of  occupation  ownership — ^namely,  fixity  of  tenure  and  fair 
rents — so  long  withheld,  shall  be  at  once  conceded,  pending  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  aspirations,  namely,  that  a  system  of 
peasant  proprietary  shall  finally  restore  Ireland  to  the  Irish.' " 

The  SoUeitor^eneraL — ^Follow  now  to  Mr.  Pamell's  speech. 

WUne^  (reads) — "  People  of  Kilkenny,  the  terms  of  the  resolution  are 
such  that  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  it ;  however,  I  do  not  think  it  is  of 
mudi  importance  what  resolutions  are  passed  at  public  meetings.    The 

l2 
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real  importance  ia  to  be  attached  to  the  character  knd  degree  of  the  work 
that  you  set  on  foot  amongst  yourselves  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
your  ends  (cheers),  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  quarrel  amongst 
ourselves  as  regards  the  terms  of  resolutions  which  may  be  set  before 
public  meetings.  At  all  events  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  promot- 
ing discussion,  and  in  arriving  at  a  common  understanding  amongst  our- 
selves. I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
institution  of  landlordism,  with  such  a  history  as  it  has  had  in  Ireland, 
can  possibly  survive  (cheers),  and  I  think  that  the  Irish  people  would 
do  well  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  its  extirpation  (cheers).  The  reso- 
lution si^aks  of  the  proprietary  right  of  the  tenant  as  well  as  the 
proprietary  right  of  the  landlord.  I  think  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
establish  such  a  practical  system  of  partnership  as  will  secure  and  recog- 
nise these  two  joint  and  different  proprietary  rights  in  the  land  (cheers). 
The  proprietary  right  of  the  tenant  is  the  right  which  he  has  earned  by 
reclaiming  the  land  from  a  state  of  nature,  and  by  making  it  productive 
for  the  benefit  of  all ;  the  proprieta^  right  of  the  landlord  is  a  right 
which  he  has  obtained  by  force,  fraud,  and  conquest,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  that  you  should  be  able  in  these  days,  with  the  history  of  the 
{last  in  view,  to  recognise  such  different  and  entirely  opposed  proprietary 
rights  (hear,  hear).  Independently  of  these  considerations,  there  are 
many  others  which  I  could  allude  to  just  now,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  detain 
this  vast  meeting  at  too  great  length.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
obtain  from  the  Legislature  a  system  of  partnership  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  in  the  soil.  One  of  them  must  go.  Which  is  it  9 
The  landlords  say  the  tenants  must  go,  and  they  have  sent  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  from  this  countrv 
into  exile  (then  someone  called  out,  *  We  know  it  well ;  we  will  give 
them  thoir  turn  now '),  and  they  say  still  that  there  is  not  room  in 
Ii^laud  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil." 

The  Solicitor-General. — During  the  speech  of  Mr.  Pamell  were  there 
any  cries  in  the  crowd  ? — ^Yes. 

Have  you  given  them  as  you  go  on,  Mr.  Mills  1 — Yes,  I  have. 
(Continues  reading.) — '^  And  they  say  still  there  is  not  room  in  Ireland 
for  the  tillers  of  the  soil ;  but  I  submit  to  every  reasonable  man  that  it 
is  far  easier  to  remove  the  few  than  the  many  (cheers  from  the  crowd), 
and  that  the  evidence  of  the  uncultivated  though  fei'tile  fields  which  we 
see  in  such  vast  tracts  in  every  part  of  Ireland  with  scarcely  a  single 
inhabitant,  with  nothing  to  show  that  they  were  ever  populated  except 
the  ruins  that  we  see  in  every  direction  of  the  once  happy  and  peaoe^l 
homes  which  existed  there  (hear,  hear),  I  say  that  this  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  us  to  see  the  absolute  necessity  which  exists  for  getting  our 
people  on  to  the  land,  so  that  they  make  it  produce  what  it  is  capable  of 
producing  (cheers  from  the  crowd),  and  if  the  ownership  of  the  few 
landlords,  the  ten  thousand  landlords,  has  depopulated  these  lands  and 
put  them  back  almost  into  a  state  of  original  nature,  is  it  not  high  time 
that  this  ownership  should  cease,  and  should  give  place  to  a  system  of 
land  tenure  of  a  kind  which  will  allow  the  land  to  be  properly  cultivated  1 
(Cheers)  I  believe  a  system  of  partnership  in  the  soil  to  be  impossible, 
and  I  warn  you  that  if  you  pursue  it  you  will  be  pursuing  an  ignis 
/atuuSf  a  method  of  solving  which  you  will  never  obtain  from  the 
present  or  any  other  Government.  If  you  strive  to  prop  up  the  system 
of  landlordism  by  these  means,  what  will  the  (xovemment  do  in  all 
probability,  they  will  ofier  you,  as  the  principal  plank  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  land  system  some  miserable  amendment  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1870;  and  recollect  the  radical  difference  which  exists  between  the 
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Land  Act  of  1870  and  the  Ulster  Custom  ea  legalized  by  that  Land 
Act^  and  the  system  of  partnership  in  the  soil  known  as  the  plan  of 
fixity  of  tenure  at  valued  rents.     Now  let  me  point  out  to  you  what 
this  difference  is.     The  Land  Act  of  1870  and  l^e  Ulster  Custom  sanc- 
tion eviction  and  injustice  by  the  landlord,  but  gives  the  Court  power 
to  fine  the  landlord  for  inflicting  that  injustice,  but  it  allows  the 
landlord  to  do  wrong  provided  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.     Now 
the  system  of  partnership  or  what  is  known  as  fixity  of  tenure 
with  rents  valued  periodically,  provides  that   the  Government  shall 
appoint  Courts  for  the  purpose  of  valuing  the  rents,  and  that  the  land- 
lord shall  not  be  entitled  to  disturb  his  tenant  so  long  as  the  tenant  pays 
the  rent  appointed  by  the  Court.     You  will  observe  that  there  is  a  very 
wide  difference,  then,  between  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  the  proposi- 
tion which  is  made  under  the  name  of  fixity  of  tenure  at  valued  rents. 
Tou  will  observe  that  the  lines  of  the  one  are  entirely  different  from 
the  lines  of  the  other.     Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Forster^ 
have  repeatedly  declared  that  they  will  not  go  outside  the  lines  of  the 
Land  Act  in  amending  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  that 
ihey  will  not  adopt  the  principle  of  Government  arbitration  or  Courts 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  what  the  rent  shall  be.     (Then  there  was  an 
uproar  in  the  crowd.)     K,  then,  you  go  upon  the  principle  of  maintain- 
ing or  altering  the  present  system  without  sweeping  it  away,  you  will 
be  given,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  an  amendment  of  the  Land  Act,  and 
you  will  not  get  Government  arbitration  for  the  valuation  of  rent,  so 
that  having  aroused  this  gigantic  force  for  the  settlement  of  the  land 
question,  you  will  find  yourselves  left  in  the  lurch,  having  fedlen  short 
of  your  mark  of  fixity  of  tenure,  and  not  baving  obtained  the  abolition 
of  landlordism.  (Cheers.)     Let,  (hen,  your  power  be  directed  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  natural  system  of  land  tenure  in  Lreland. 
Do  not  waste  your  resources  in  striving  to    prop  up  landlordism 
(^  never '),  but  as£  for  your  right,  and  your  right  is  that  the  man  who 
dUs  the  soil  may  own  it.     (Cheers  )    Tins  has  been  tested  before  in 
other  countries,  and  in  every  other  country  where  the  feudal  land 
tenure  existed  they  have  substituted  ownership  for  it.     Do  not,  then, 
tinker  with  this  question,  because  if  you  do  you  will  be  left  pretty  much 
as  badly  off  as  you  were  before.     The  Government  will  never  agree  to 
value  rents  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant ;  they  will  agree  to  make 
you  the  owners  if  you  declare  it  unmistakably  that  it  is  your  intention 
to  become  the  owners,  and  if  you  organize  yourselves  in  this  county  of 
Kilkenny,  if  yOu  join  the  National  Land  League  (cheers),  and  send 
us  information  as  to  the  rents  of  the  tenantry  throughout  this  count]f, 
as  soon  as  we  get  information  we  will  organize  a  strike  against  rent  on 
the  estate  of  every  rack-renting  landlord  in  KUkenny,    (Cheers  )'' 
Mr.  Macdanogh. — "Of  every  such  landlord T 

JSoliciior-GenercU. — Have  you  read  it  from  your  transcript  as  you  have 
it  there,  Mr.  Mills  1 

WUness, — I  have — (continues  reading) — "  As  soon  as  you  form  your- 
selves into  branches  of  the  Land  League,  and  send  us  Uie  rentals,  and 
the  poor  law  valuation  of  every  tenant  farmer  in  the  county,  we  will 
select  out  of  that  number  for  you  those  holdings  which  are  obviously 
paying  a  rack-rent,  and  we  will  come  down  and  assist  those  tenants  to 
stnke  against  the  payment  of  further  rent  for  some  time.  But  we  wish 
you  to  do  this  in  a  methodical  way.  You  must  organize  yourselves, 
you  must  collect  the  information  and  send  it  to  us,  and  then  we  will 
select  a  certain  number  of  landlords  in  this  and  every  other  county,  and 
we  will  call  upon  the  tenantry  on  those  ei^tates  to  refuse  to  pay  any 
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more  rents  until  those  rents  are  permanentlj  reduced,  and  'we  will  stand 
by  the  tenantry  in  this  struggle ;  we  will  help  you  with  all  the  resources 
at  our  command,  and  there  are  millions  of  your  countiymen  and 
countrywomen  in  America  wjio  will  help  you  also  (cheers),  who  will 
send  you  money  to  keep  up  this  struggle  as  long  as  you  bear  yourselves 
like  men,  and  then  when  we  have  found  out  these  bad  landlords"— 

Mr.  MacdoTiogfu — Are  the  words  "  bad  landlords?" 

The  WUne8S.—teB. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — I  don't  think  the  witnes%j»wl. "  bad  landlords." 

WUneas.  -^I  did. 

Mr.  Maadonoffh. — ^YeSy  you  say  it  now. 

Mr.  Justice  Basbt. — ^I  distinctly  heard  him  say  ''  bad  (s^dlords." 

The  Witness  (continues  to  read) — "AMd  then  when  we  have  found  out 
these  bad  landlords,  and  have  reduced  them  to  their  means,  and  when  we 
have  settled  the  question  without  any  Act  of  Parliament  as  faras  the  had 
landlords  are  concerned,  we  shall  not  find  it  any  more  difi&cult  to  reckon 
with  the  good  landlords  whom  my  friend  Mr.  Marum  is  so  anxious  about. 
(Loud  cheers.)"  . 

The  Solicitor^'General. — ^Is  the  word  "  means"or  "  knees" — *^  andhave 
reduced  them  to  their  means") 
-  The  Witness. — The  word  "meeuis"  is  what.  I  have. 

Is  that  represented  by  any  shorthand  symbpl  9 — It  is. 

Would  that  symbol  represent  any  other  word  ? — No.  He  might  have 
said  *'  knee"  or  ^*  knees,"  but  I  took  it  "  means." 

You  wrote  it  down  as  it  struck  you? — Certainly. 

Now,  Mr.  Mill,  would  you  turn  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan's  speech  1 — ^At 
the  same  meeting? 

At  the  same  meeting.     It  is  about  two-thirds  down. — I  have  it. 

The  early  part  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyttung  in,  tmless  my  friend 
requires  it  to  be  read.  About  the  second  page  or  so  in  it  you  will  see 
what  I  want  you  to  read. 

Mr.  Mcuidanoghj — ^You  had  better  read  the  whole  of  it.  It  would 
be  the  shorter  time.  It  would  save  time ;  it  would  save  cross-examina- 
tion very  much. 

The  SoUdtoT-General. — Very  well ;  just  mention  whatever  you  wish 
to  have  done.-  [To  the  witness]. — Head  from  the  beginning  I— -fTt^nestf 
(reads). — "  Friends  and  fellow  countrymen,  I  have  been  asked  to  support 
the  resolution  that  you  have  just  heard  proposed  to  you.  That  resolu- 
tion gives  credit  to  the  earnest  section  of  the  Irish  party  for  their  action 
in  Parliament,  and  it  expresses  censure  upon  the  less  worthy  portion  of 
them  who  have  crossed  the  floor  of  the  House  to  stand  " — ''  stand  "  there 
should  be  "  sit,"  it  is  evidently  a  mistake — '*  in  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs. 
('Hear,  hear.')  Now,  my  friends,  although  some  of  those  members  have 
behaved  so  unworthily,  yet  Ireland  never  had  in  Parliament  so  strong, 
so  resolute,  and  so  able  a  party  as  that  which  now  exists  in  independent 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  you  all 
know,  what  sort  of  repi*esentatives  went  from  Ireland  in  former  years 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  those  bad  days  when  the  Irish  electors 
had  not  the  protection  of  the  ballot,  and  they  were  forced  to  come  to  the 
poll  and  to  register  their  votes  for  men  in  whom  they  had  no  trust  or 
confidence.  What  class  of  men  are  they  who  then  went  as  Irish  repre- 
sentatives to  the  House  of  Commons  ?  They  were  landlords ;  they  were 
place  hunters  ;  they  were  officers  and  swells  of  various  kinds  (laughter) ; 
some  of  them  went  for  titles  ;  they  went  to  get  titles  and  handles  to 
their  names ;  some  of  them  who  were  needy  and  dishonest  men  went  to 
try  and  put  money  in  their  purses ;  and  some  of  them  who  wei-c  dandies 
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• 

and  great  dancing  men,  went  to  try  if  they  could  many  fashionable 
English  ladies.     Now,  my  fiiends,  what  sort  of  service  could  the  Irish 
tenant  farmers  and  Iidsh  labourers  and  the  Irish  artisans^  what  sort  of 
aenioe  could  they  expect  to  get  from  such  worthless  men  as  those  % 
('  None  at  alL')    They  could  not  expect  any  honest  service,  and  they 
never  got  it  from  them.     No  sooner  were  the  Irish  people  emancipated 
by  the  Ballot  Act  than  they  went  to  work  upon  that  rotten  ropresenta- 
tion,  and  they  swept  away  more  than  half  of  them  at  all  events.     And 
I  tell  you  that  at  the  next  general  election  they  will  complete  the  work, 
and  sweep  away  the  remainder  of  them.     (Cheers.)     Now,  my  friends, 
I  have  seen  that  Irish  party  sitting  rank  on  rank  steadily  together  in  the 
House  of  GoBunons  at  all  hoiirs  of  the  day  and  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
and  I  kave  seen  the  alarm  and  the  consternation  with  which  the  English 
mmiBters  looked  at  them  from  the  ministerial  benches.    They  thought 
when  the  night  was  growing  late^  they  always  thought  it  was  time  for 
those  Irish  members  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed ;  but  our  men  stuck 
to    their    posts.      Well,  now,  I  can  tell    you  that  those  members 
of  Parliament  I  speak  of  are  a  great  puzzle  to  the  ministers  of  England, 
for  they  do  not  know  how  on  earth  they  can  get  roimd  them.  Those  men 
do  not  ambition  English  titles ;  they  do  not  want  to  be  called  Sir  Pat, 
or  Sir  Joe,  or  Sir  Jack.     (Laughter.)    There  is,  to  begin  with,  the 
resolute  and  incorruptible  Charles  Stuart  Pamell  (cheers) ;  he  wants 
no  rank  or  title  from  English  ministers ;  he  has  a  higher  rank  and  a 
higher  title  from  the  people  of  Ireland.     Well,  now  do  you  think  Joe 
Biggar  wants  a  handle  to  his  name  1    (Laughter.)     I  do  not  think  he 
does.    There  is  honest  Richard  Lawlor,  of  the  Queen's  Coimty,  a  man 
in  whom  the  love  of  Ireland  is  inherent ;  a  man  whose  sole  devotion 
and  sole  ambition,  as  it  was  that  of  his  father  before  him,  is  to  help 
in  raising  the  condition  and  elevating  and  improving  the  condition  of 
his  fellow-coiwtrymen.      (Cheers.)     There  is  his  worthy  colleague, 
Arthur  O'Connor,  and  there  is  the  bold  orator  you  have  heard  here  to- 
day, Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor." 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzobrald. — Do  you  think  all  this  is  necessary,  Mr. 
Attorney-General  1  I  am  afraid  the  trial  will  terminate  about  Easter 
next  if  we  read  all  these  speeches. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — I  shall  be  happy  to  comply  with  your  lordship's 
suggestions  as  ^  as  my  duty  to  my  client  permits. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoerald. — I  merely  make  the  suggestion  in  order 
that  we  may  save  time ;  but  all  this  is  quite  outside  what  we  have  to 
determina 

Mr.  Meiodonogh, —  I  shall  have  to  ask  the  witness  to  read  some 
passages. 

The  SolicUor-OeneraL — He  has  now  arrived,  my  lord,  at  the  passage 
where  I  was  about  to  have  him  commence.  It  would  be  more  conve- 
nient now  for  him  to  continue  the  reading,  as  we  would  waste  time 
looking  for  the  particular  passage  now. 

The  witness  then  resumed  reading  as  follows : — ^^  These  men  are  a 
puzzle  to  the  British  ministers,  because  they  know  that  neither  bribes 
nor  places  nor  intimidation  can  produce  any  effect  upon  them,  but  they 
will  do  their  business  that  they  have  been  sent  to  do  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  their  sole  hope,  their  sole  desire  and  ambition  of  their 
Uvea  IB  that  Ireland  may  be  able  to  say  to  them  after  their  years  of 
service,  well  done,  my  true  sons,  well  done,  my  faithful  servants  ^  we 
trusted  you,  and  our  trust  has  not  been  betrayed.     (Cheers)." 

The  SoUcUor^Gencral. — Now,  here's  the  passage  I  Was  about  to  begin 
with. 
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The  Witness  continues  reading : — "  Now,  my  Mends,  I  am  glad  to 
see  this  great  assembly  of  the  men  of  the  countj  of  Kilkenny  here  to- 
day, because  it  is  necessaiy  for  the  success  of  this  great  movement  that 
it  shall  not  be  localized,  that  it  shall  not  be  a  thing  of  the  east,  or  of  the 
west,  or  of  the  south,  but  that  it  shall  be  a  movement  universal  over  the 
face  of  Ireland^  and  it  would  never  suit  for  us  to  be  labouring  for  the 
Irish  peox)le  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  have  it  thrown  in  our  faces 
that  the  ancient,  the  great,  and  the  historic  county  of  Kilkenny  was  out 
of  it,  was  indifferent  to  it,  and  was  lying  asleep  in  slavery  while  all  the 
rest  of  Ireland  was  awake  for  freedom." 

The  Solicttor-GenercU. — Now,  stop  there,  and  proceed  to  about  the 
commencement  of  the  next  page. 

*  The  Witness  reads — "  The  rents  they  have  been  paying  all  over  Ireland 
in  all  parts  of  Ireland  are  too  high,  five  times  too  high.  People  say  to 
me  that  Griffith's  valuation  might  well  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  rent. 
I  say  that  Griffith's  valuation  is  too  high  a  rent  (cheers),  and  I  will 
prove  it  to  you.  On  what  is  that  valuation  based  9  Is  it  not  based  on 
the  land  as  the  valuators  saw  it  1  Does  not  it  take  account  of  the  whole 
condition  of  the  land  as  it  came  before  the  eyes  of  Griffith's  valuators  ? 
Of  course  it  does.  Well,  then,  if  that  be  so,  the  valuators  valued  all  the 
improvements  of  the  land.  Griffith's  valuators  valued  all  the  improve- 
ments of  the  land  as  they  saw  it.  Well,  now,  who  made  those  improve- 
ments) Was  it  the  landlord  who  made  them)  (''No.")  No;  the 
landlords  did  not  improve  the  soil  of  Ireland,  the  landlords  did  not  im- 
prove the  fields  and  the  faimhouses  of  Ireland  ;  that  was  done  by  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland.  Therefcs^  the  landlords  have  no  right  to  a  rent 
that  is  based  upon  all  those  improvements  (hear,  hear).  Now,  I  may 
be  told  that  some  of  our  modem  landlords  bought  this  property  and 
paid  their  money  for  it,  and  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  pay  those 
rents  for  this  land.  But  I  say,  no ;  because,  if  they  bought  those  farms 
in  the  open- market  and  paid  their  money  for  them,  they  were  buying 
stolen  property ;  and  the  law  says  that  the  buyers  of  stolen  property 
have  no  right  to  keep  it  when  the  true  owner  comes  and  claims  it  from 
them.     Now,  my  friends,  neither  you  nor  we  " 

The  Solicitor-GenercU  (intemiptiag). — That  will  do  for  Mr.  Sullivan's 
speech.  Will  you  turn  to  Mr.  Sexton*s  speech  please.  It  is  very  near 
the  end.     He  is  the  last  speaker  but  two. 

The  Witness. — I  have  it. 

About  half  a  page  down  you  will  find  a  paasage  commencing — ''  I  ask 
you  to  fall  into  the  ranks  "  9 — ^Witness  (reads) — "  I  ask  you  to  fall  into 
the  ranks  and  help  in  the  fight  yourselves.  Form  to-day  a  branch  of 
the  Land  League  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  begin  that  work  of  embo- 
diment of  the  tenant-farmers  of  Kilkenny  which  will  bring  them  into 
sympathy  with  the  harassed  tenantry  of  Ireland.  Believe  me,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  with  the  Parliament  of  England  until  the  tenants 
of  Ireland  first  prove  by  Tinited  and  determined  action  that  they  are 
able  and  resolved  to  settle  the  question  for  themselves.  What  is  the 
work  the  Land  League  has  to  do,  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  that  is 
now  about  to  be  founded  in  this  coimty?  Its  first  work  is  the  work 
of  organization,  that  is,  to  band  together  in  one  solid  union  the 
tenant-farmers  of  this  county ;  and  when  the  tenant-farmera  of  this 
county  join  with  those  of  the  other  counties,  and  when  we  have 
spread  these  Land  Leagues  from  north  to  souiii  and  from  city  to 
city  across  the  surface  of  the  island,  then  show  me  the  landlord  that 
will  be  able  to  assert  his  tyranny.  The  Land  League  has  also  to 
perfprm  work  of  inquiry.     We  ^.re  met  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmon9  by 
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BCofTers  and  by  skilled  rhetoricians  who  are  skilled  in  making  false- 
hood appear  to  be  the  truth  ;  but  if  you  will  help  us  in  collecting  facts, 
in  showing  what  landlords  are  harsh,  and  telling  us  what  tenants  suffer^ 
in  laying  the  facts  and  the  truth  before  their  representatives,  I  promise 
you  that  when  tyrannical  Tories  and  selfish  Whigs  speak  in  the  House 
of  Commons  our  tongues  will  not  be  wanting  to  tell  the  truth.  Now, 
lastly,  the  Land  League  has  a  ^ork  of  protection  to  perform.  Besides 
the  organizing  of  public  opinion,  they  will  prevent  any  man,  a  cowardly 
wretch,  from  behaving  as  a  traitor  to  the  public  interest,  and  from  com- 
mitting the  political  sacrilege  of  taking  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has 
been  unjustly  evicted" 

The  SMcUor-General. — That  will  do.     That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  MaeoUmogh. — I  shall  merely,  my  loixl,  require  the  reading  of  one 
passage  that  occurred  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Mr.  Attorney,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  the 
usual  course  is  this,  that  you  read  such  passages  from  a  speech  as  you 
wish  to  refer  to ;  but  if  you  put  in  the  whole  speech  there  is  liberty  to 
the  defendants  to  be  heanl  to  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Maedonogh. — ^That  is  so,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — That  is  the  usual  course.  All  I  am 
anxious  to  do  is  to  save  the  public  time  as  fieir  as  practicable. 

Mr.  Hacd-onogh, — Tour  lordship,  I  hope,  sees  I  am  desirous  to  assist 
in  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Ma^odonogh. — ^But  I  cannot  deviate  for  an  instant  ftx)m  what  I 
consider  essential  for  my  clients. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  do  not  ask  you  to  deviate  from  any  line 
of  duty  you  consider  necessary  on  behalf  of  those  you  represent.  I  am 
suggesting  a  course  which  may  save  a  good  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  have  only  to  ask  the  reading  of  a  single  passage, 
if  the  Court  permit  it,  following  out  what  I  consider  your  lordship's 
wishes  are.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  the  passage  from  iJie 
letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  read  at  that  meeting. 

The  AUomey-GeMral, — I  must  object  to  that^  the  Bishop  of  Ossory 
was  not  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  liacdanogh — ^Ae  whole  transaction  at  the  meeting  is  evidence. 
Take  yon  the  opinion  of  the' Court  on  that.  Surely,  when  the  gentle- 
men are  chaiged  with  this  offence,  the  entire  meeting  is  offered  in 
evidence  against  them,  and  isolated  passages  are  read,  and  to  say  that 
the  whole  is  not  before  the  Court  would  be  trying  people  in  an  extra^ 
ordinary  mode.  It  would  be,  as  Lord  Erskine  said,  indicting  a  man  for 
certain  passages  in  the  Bible,  of  which  he  should  be  necessarily  convicted, 
instead  of  publishing  the  whole  context.  If  we  are  to  get  nothing  but 
what  we  are  to  be  convicted  upon,  the  only  course  to  adopt  would  be  to 
insist  upon  everything  being  I'ead.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so,  but  I  think 
it  is  plain  that  anything  that  occurred  at  that  meeting  is  part  and 
parcel  of  that  transaction ;  and  my  lord,  your  lordships  will  please  to 
observe,  that  they  have  read  the  speeches  of  persons  who  are  not 
traversers — several  of  them.  Are  we  to  be  told  the  jury  are  to  have 
but  one  little  view  of  the  case.  My  lords,  I  submit  it  is  perfectly 
plain. 

The  AUamei^General. — My  lord,  I  submit  this  is  a  settled  matter. 
The  evidence  given  against  the  traversers  is  the  language  used  by  them- 
selves, or  by  others  in  their  presence.  What  other  people  who  were 
not  at  the  meeting,  said  and  wrote  is  no  evidence  at  all.  They  might 
as  well  bring  in  the  prayers  said  by  them  in  the  morning 
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•  Mr.  Macdonogh  (interrupting). — The  very  rule  stated 

.  The  AUamey-General, — Pardon  me,  for  a  moment  I  am  addressing 
^e  Court  and  do  not  interrupt  me.  We,  are  not  giving  the  meetings  in 
evidence,  to  use  the  ambiguous  expression  of  Mr  Mcuxlonogh.  we  are 
only  referring  to  those  meetings  as  occasions  in  which  speeches  were 
made  by  the  traversers  or  in  their  presence.  If  Mr.  Macdonogh  says 
he  merely  requires  the  context  to  be  given,  he  is  perfectly  right.  When 
we  offer  in  evidence  the  speech  one  man  makes,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  somebody  else  made  a  different  speech. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — K  the  rule  be  what  I  state  I  am  clearly  right, 
namely,  that  whkt  was  said  and  done  in  the  presence  of  the  traversers 
\s  evidence. 

The  AUomey-Oeneral — It  is  not  everything  said  and  done  in  their 
presence 

Mr.  Mcbcdonogh, — ^You  complained  of  interruption.     I  complain  now. 

The  Solieiior-General, — I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Macdonogh  is  about 
to  reply.  If  so  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  Mr.  Macdonogh 
said  every  speech  referred  to  might  be  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  imderstood  Mr.  Macdonogh  to  refer  to 
the  learned  attorney's  statement. 

The  Soltcitor-General. — If  I  read  a  passage  from  a  speech  I  mmt  give 
the  full  speech  in  evidence,  but  not  what  took  place  between  other 
persons.  If  I  was  reading  in  an  action  of  libel  in  a  newspaper,  it  is 
well  settled  my  lord  that  in  readiog  tlie  Ifliel  I  should  not  sJlow  the 
person  charged  to  refer  to  any  ot^r  passage  in  his  newspaper  that  does 
not  zdor  to  ihadk  Hbel.  The  bishop's  letter  as  far  as  it  is  referred  to  in 
any  speeches  we  have  put  in  evidence  may  be  read ;  but  my  learned 
friend  is  not  correct  in  point  of  law  to  ask  your  lordship  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — May  it  please  your  lordships,  allow  me  to  remind 
you  of  a  fact 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — ^The  rule  we  are  inclined  to  adopt,  Mr. 
Attorney,  is  'this — Shaving  regard  to  your  statemmit — ^your  very  clear 
and  able  statement — ^we  think  the  character  of  those  meetings  is  essen- 
tially a  part  of  the  case.  You  rested  a  great  deal  upon  oi^nization — 
the  organization  got  up,  as  you  represent  it,  by  the  defendants — which  is 
i^epresented  by  the  defendants,  and  the  general  character  of  the  meetings 
at  which  these  speeches  were  delivered.  We  have  therefore  decided  that 
the  defendants  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  refer  in  evidence  to. these 
matters,  and  to  matters  referring  to  anything  that  occurred  at  the  meet- 
ings tending  to  qualify  anything  said  by  tibe  speakers.  I  have  very 
often  seen  in  the  monung  papers  an  interminable  correspondence ;  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  and  very  prejudicial  to  the  defendante  if  the 
whole  of  this  correspondence  was  to  be  put  in  evidence,  but  the  general 
character  of  the  meetings,  and  anything  that  occurs  tending  to  qualify 
them  ought  to  be  freely  referred  to.  I  presume  you  are  now  about  to 
refer  to  some  passage  in  a  letter  read  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  will  just  refer  to  one  fact^  the  first  speech  read  in 

evidence  was  Mr.  Marum's  speech 

The  SolicUoT'General, — It  is  too  bad  that  the  statement  should  be 
reiterated. 

Mr.  Mcicdonogh. — But  the  fact  is  as  I  have  stated. 
.  The  SoUcUor-GeneroL — It  is  not  part  of  Mr.  Marum's  speech. 
The  AUomey-General. — Mr.  Manim  made  no  speech. 
Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^The  intended  speaker  was  absent    Mr. 
Marum  moved  a  resolution,  and  said  Mr.  Pamell  would  speak. 
Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  will  ask  this  gentleman  to  read  a  part  of  the 
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letter  of  the  Bight  Rev,  Dr.  Moran,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — This  is  not  a  proceeding  for  a  seditious  libel. 
The  speech  is  simply  evidence  of  an  organization  characterized  as  illegal, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  limited  view  of  the  law  of  evidence  to  confine 
yourself  to  a  single  sentence  and  shut  out  all  the  surroundings  of  the 
speaker  at  the  time. 

The  AUomey-Genercd, — Suppose  someone  stood  up  in  turn  and  ob- 
jected to  eveiy  word  spoken  by  Mr.  Pamell,  it  would  not  affect  his 
speech. 

Mr.  Mctcdonogh. — Read  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Kilkenny  Tenant-Farmers'  Association, 

Witness  reads. — *'  Sir,  I  wish  every  success  to  the  public  meeting  on 
the  land  question  which  has  been  convened  for  to-morrow  under  the 
auspices  of  your  association.  The  present  time  is  one  of  grave  crisis  for 
our  tenant-feLrmers,  and  it  is  most  just  that  in  a  peaceable  and  constitu- 
tional way,they  should  show  their  determination  to  defend  their  interests, 
to  assert  their  rights,  and  to  redress  their  grievances.  The  leading 
statesmen  of  the  empire  have  not  hesitated  to  avow  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  tenure  of  land  in  this  kingdom  are  imjust.  Such  injustice 
must  be  remedied.  Our  tenant-farmers,  by  their  skill  and  industry,  as 
well  as  by  their  labour  and  occupancy  and  capital,  have  acquired  rights 
in  their  holdings.  These  rights  have  been  very  well  called  a  copropri- 
etorship,  and  it  is  ihe  doty  of  the  Legislature  to  respect  and  defend 
them.  The  waste  lands  of  this  countiy  have  yet  to  be  reclaimed. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  lie  waste  and  abandoned,  and  only  await 
the  co-operation  of  a  benevolent  government  to  be  changed  into  smiling 
homest^uls.  Absentee  landlords  are  the  occasion  of  a  great  drain  on 
the  resources  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  without  precedent  that  a 
special  tax  should  be  imposed  on  such  absentees,  which  might  well  be 
applied  to  reclaiming  the  waste  lands,  and  otherwise  promoting  the 
welDsure  of  our  people.  Some  landlords  insert  clauses  in  their  leases  by 
which  the  tenants  are  compelled  to  covenant  themselves  out  of  the 
benefits  conferred  on  them  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Act. 

**  Such  clauses  may  be  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  they  certainly 
are  contrary  to  its  spirit^  and  our  LegLslature  should  declare  them  null 
and  void.  Li  many  cases  the  rents  which  are  required  from  the  tenants 
are  exorbitant  and  unjust.  The  protecting  mantle  of  the  law  should 
not  be  extended  over  such  usurious  contracts,  and  any  rents  which  are 
above  a  fair  Grovemment  valuation  should  not  be  recoverable  in  the 
Civil  Courts.  Lideed,  it  seems  to  me  that  legislation  on  this  head 
should  be  retrospective,  and  that  the  rackrents  exacted  from  the  tenants 
during  the  past  20  years  should  be  restored  to  the  tenants,  or  otherwise 
should  be  commuteMl  as  payment  by  instalments  towards  the  purchase 
by  the  tenants  of  the  fee-simple  pf  their  holdings.  As  the  meeting  will 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tenant  Farmers'  Association,  we  have 
the  best  guarantee  that  its  proceedings  will  be  characterized  by  concord 
and  common  sense.  There  never  was  a  period  in  our  history  when  it 
was  more  necessary  that  the  wise  motto  should  be  inscribed  upon  our 
banners  *  He  who  commits  a  crime  is  the  worst  enemy  of  his  country.* 
And  whilst  we  leave  nothing  undone  to  urge  our  claim  for  justice  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
surest  means  for  redressing  our  grievances  and  for  asserting  our  rights 
is  to  avoid  everything  like  injustice,  and  to  continue,  as  die  ])eople  of 
this  country  have  most  scrupulously  done  in  the  past,  to  res^ject  the 
rights  of  others.  Believe  me  to  remain  your  devoted  servant,  Patrick 
F.  Moran^  Bishop  of  Ossory." 
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Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  don't  think  that  qualifies  or  explains  any- 
thing ;  it  shows  very  extreme  views  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop. 

Mr.  M<icd(mogh, — ^You  will  kindly  remember  that  they  read  portion 
of  the  pastoral. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  admitted  so  much  as  was  referred  to 
by  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — T  am  anxious  to  comply  with  the  veiy  just  and 
legal  desire. to  avoid  bringing  in  extraneous  matter,  but  whiLst  I  shall 
endeavour  to  conduct  the  case  on  that  principle,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
we  ought  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  isolated  passages  that  they 
read. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Mr.  Attorney,  I  think  every  fiebcility 
ought  to  be  given. 

T3ie  Attorney-General, — Certainly.  Each  morning  we  will  give  your 
lordships  and  the  defendants  copies ;  I  don't  know  whether  the  same 
courtesy  might  not  be  extended  to  us  and  to  your  lordships — if 
they  gave  us  one  of  those  large  green  books,  but  I  won't  press  that. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — If  my  learned  friend  exchanges  briefs  I'll  give 
him  this  (indicating). 

Mr.  O'Brien. — One  question — ^in  Mr.  Sullivan's  speech  is  there  this 
passage — ''As  long  as  he  could  remember  there  was  a  land  question  in 
Ireland,  but  they  meant  that  this  land  movement  should  be  the  last 
of  them,  and  the  Government  might  as  well  make  a  clean  job  of  it." 

The  WUness, — ^At  the  Kilkenny  meeting  1 

Mr.  (yBrien. — Yes,  read  the  last  ten  lines. 

The  SolicUor-GenercU. — It  commences — "Now  my  friends  I  am  glad 
to  say." 

.  Mr.  (yBrien. — I  will  read — "  As  long  as  he  could  remember,  there 
was  a  land  question  in  Ireland,  but  they  meant  that  this  land  move- 
ment should  be  the  last,  and  that  Government  might  as  well  make  a 
dean  job  of  it." 

The  Solicitor-General, — My  learned  friend  has  not  it  accurately. 

The  Witness  reads — Now  as  long  as  I  can  remember  there  has  been  a 
land  question  in  Ireland,  from  my  youngest  days  I  have  been  hearing  of 
tenant-right  agitations,  and  of  tenant-right  movements,  and  from  my 
earliest  days  I  have  been  hearing  of  rack-renting,  of  eviction,  and  of 
emigration.  Now  it  is  time  that  we  should  have  an  end  to  all  this. 
The  Land  Act  of  1870  was  only  a  poor  and  partial  measure.  Now 
that  we  are  engaged  in  another  tenant  movement,  we  mean  that  it  shall 
be  the  last  of  them,  we  mean  that  it  shall  finish  the  work  and  leave  no 
more  trouble,  no  more  anxiety,  no  more  persecution  for  the  Irish  people 
to  undergo.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  T  tell  the  British  Government  from 
this  place  that  as  they  are  once  again  at  work  on  the  Irish  tenant  ques- 
tion they  may  as  well  make  a  clean  job  of  it.  We  want  no  measure 
from  them  which  in  a  few  years  will  have  to  be  patched  and  tinkered 
up  again,  and  I  tell  Mr.  Gladstone  that  it  will  be  just  as  easy  for  him 
to  pass  a  real  measure  of  land  reform  as  it  will  be  to  pass  a  sham 
measure  or  a  half  measure  through  the  House  of  Commons."  (Hear  hear.) 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  limcheon. 

(On  resuming,  the  examination  of  Mr.  Mill  was  continued.) 

The  Solicitor-General. — Did  you  attend  the  meeting  in  Cork  on  the 
3rd  October  last  ?— Yes. 
Were  you  in  a  position  there  to  report  accurately  ? — ^Yes. 
Did  you  report  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Sullivan  ? — Yes. 
And  of  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Enright  1 — Yes. 
Turn  to  Mr.  Pamell's  speech  1 — t  have  it. 
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Read  the  first  paragraph  9 — ( Witness  reads) — "  Fellow  countrymen, 
after  the  magnificent  demonstration  with  which  you  have  honoured  me, 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  detain  you  at  any  great  length.  The  people 
of  Ireland  are  to-day  engaged  in  a  great  struggle,  a  struggle  for  the  land 
of  their  country  which  was  wrested  from  them  seven  centuries  ago  by 
force  of  arms.  We  believe  that  we  shall,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
period  obtain  that  restitution  of  the  land  of  this  country  which  is 
due  to  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  our  duty  to  arouse 
Ireland  upon  this  question,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world  to  the  pressing  wrong  and  grievance  which  -exist  to-day  in 
every  quarter  of  Ireland;  and  when  we  are  asked  for  a  plan  we 
say  that  it  is  not  our  business  to  formulate  plans.  We  are  not  the 
Ministers  of  England  who  arrogate  to  themselves  power  over  our 
country.  It  is  our  part  to  teach  the  people  of  Ireland  what  their 
natural  rights  are  in  respect  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  and  we  will  have 
no  tampering  with  landlordism.  That  institution,  created  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  English  rule  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  interests  of 
the  few  against  the  many,  will  have  to  fall." 

Now  r^ul  the  last  paragraph  ? — (  Witness  reads) — "  Perhaps  during 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament  the  Gladstone  Ministry  will  find  itself 
unable  to  settle  this  land  question.  I  think  that  is  exceedingly  likely. 
I  think  that  it  is  very  probable  that  the  present  Ministry  will  offer  us 
some  worthless  concessions  not  worth  our  acceptance ;  but  I  feel  sure 
that,  in  that  case,  the  longer  the  settlement  of  the  question  is  delayed 
the  worse  terms  the  landlords  will  get  It  would  be  better  for  them  to 
come  forward  no:^  and  to  offer  ffur  terms  to  the  Irish  tenants,  for 
I  tell  them  that  if  they  do  not^  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  position  of 
victors,  and  shall  be  able  to  dictate  our  own  terms.  While,  then, 
some  of  the  old  habits  of  subservience  still  remain  amongst  the  Irish 
tenantry,  and  slavish  obedience,  it  is  time  for  the  landlords  to  come 
forward  and  to  make  their  propositions.  We  have  made  ours,  and  we 
say  that,  interested  as  we  are  in  the  welfare  of  the  shopkeepers  of 
Ireland,  the  artisans  of  Ireland,  the  trading  community  of  Ireland,  the 
merchants,  the  labourers,  and  every  class  who  earn  the  right  to  live  in 
this  country  by  hard  work,  either  physical  or  mental,  we  say  that, 
interested  in  die  welfare  of  these  classes,  determined  to  do  our  very 
utanost  to  make  Ireland  great,  glorious,  prosperous,  and  free,  to  take 
the  power  of  governing  Ireland  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Engh'sh 
Parliament  and  people,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  hands  of  our  own 
people — determined  as  we  are  to  achieve  these  ends,  we  believe  that 
we  can  only  achieve  them  by  making  the  land  of  Ireland  as  free  as 
it  was  when  the  waters  of  the  Flood  left  it." 

Were  the  speeches  delivered  from  a  platform ) — No,  from  a  carriaga 

Were  the  speakers  near  enough  to  hear  each  other  9 — I  b^  your 
pardon — ^from  the  platform  ? 

Were  they  near  enough  to  hear  each  other  ] — Certainly. 

Now  turn  to  Mr.  O'Hea's  speech  at  the  same  meeting.  I  want  the 
resolution  that  he  proposed. 

The  WUness  reads. — ''  That  we  pledge  ourselves  never  to  take  a  farm 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  or  which  has  been  surrendered  for 
the  non-payment  of  an  exorbitant  rent." 

Now  proceed  to  Mr.  Enright's  speech. 

The  Witness  reads. — "  I  beg  to  second  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
CyHea,  from  Skibbereen,  and  if  any  tenant  has  the  presumption  to  take 
a  fium  from  which  another  has  be^n  evicted,  I  would  put  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  honest  crowd  here." 
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A  Fato«.— «  We'U  kiU  bim." 

'Mr.  Arthur  O'Ooxmor  yras  the  next  speaker.  '^  Now,  my  friends, 
how  changed  is  the  scene."     Bead  that. 

Witness  reads. — **  Now,  my  friends,  how  changed  is  the  scene.  I 
come  back  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  not  to  look  upon  evicted 
tenants,  but  to  look  upon  the  people  united  and  determined,  with  these 
words  upon  your  lips,  "  We  will  abolish  the  power  of  eviction."  My 
countrymen,  that  power  will  be  abolished  if  you  and  the  people  of 
Irelimd  will  stand  to  us  Members  of  Parliament  who  have  vowed  in  our 
hearts  that',  come  what  may,  we  will  finoe  every  difficulty  and  eveiy 
danger,  and  we  will  face  any  amount  of  threat  or  attempted  intimidation 
at  the  hands  of  the  British  Parliament  or  the  British  Government,  or  of 
any  other  power  in  the  assertion  of  your  rights  (cheers).  If  you  stand 
by  us  your  victory  is  assured,  not  our  victory,  but  yours ;  but  if  you  do 
not  you  will  furnish  our  enemies  with  the  strongest  argument  which  can 
be  brought  against  us." 

A  Voice. — *'  We  will  go  to  the  point  of  the  sword  with  you." 

"  What  you  have  to  do  to  put  down  eviction  is  to  show  the  landlords 
that  eviction  even  for  them  will  not  pay,  because^he  farm  from  which 
a  tenant  has  once  been  evicted  shall  from  this  day  forth  be  left  to  the 
crows,  for  no  man  shall  touch  it "  (cheers^. 

The  only  other  speaker  was  Mr.  Sullivan.  Bead  that  part  of  his 
speech  commencing  ^'  I  need  not  tell  you  that  .good  and  true  men." 

Witness  reads. — '^  I  need  not  tell  you  that '  good  and  true  men '  are 
tired  of  that  accursed  system,  that  system  that  has  doomed  so  many  of 
our  virtuous  and  patriotic  people  to  hardships  untold,  and  to  miseries 
that  no  pen  could  describe,  or  no  tongue  could  utter,  and  I  hope,  my 
friends^  that  the  great  and  magnificent  demonstration  which  we  have 
witnessed  to-day  sounds  loudly  and  clearly — loudly  enough  to  be  heard, 
not  only  over  Ireland,  but  through  England  and  Scotlauil,  and  over 
the  vast  continent  of  America — ^tibe  death  knell  of  Irish  landlordism. 
My  ftiends,  what  are  these  people  talking  of?  What  censures  are 
they  casting  upon  this  just  and  necessary  and  holy  movement  ?  They 
say  it  is  inimioal  to  life  and  property ;  they  say  it  is  confiscation,  that 
we  aim  at  Oommunism,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  bad  things.  But 
I  tell  you  the  object  of  this  movement  is  to  preserve  life  and  property  in 
Ireland,  and  I  say  that  the  men  who  have  been  throwii^  these  taunts  in 
our  faces  are  the  men  who,  for  years,  and  for  generations,  have  been 
robbing  the  property  of  the  Irish  people,  and  sacrificing  their  lives. 
Badly  it  becomes  them  to  talk  of  confiscation ;  badly  it  becomes  them 
to  talk  of  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The  Land  League 
wants  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  property  of  the 
tenant  fanners  of  Ireland,  and  they  are  the  true  protectors  of  life  and  pro- 
perty in  this  country.  They  talk  of  crime  and  outrage  while  our  bleed  is  on 
their  hands ;  and  they  dare  to  talk  of  plunder.  Howcame  they  by  our  lands  1 
My  friends,  my  heart  enlarged  and  expanded  as  I  saw  the  men  of  the 
county  of  Cork  gathered  here  to-day  in  this  glorious  demonstration.  I 
was  glad  to  see  the  evidence  that  this  righteous  movement  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Irish  people  is  spreading  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  great  coimty,  and  that  now  the  Land  League  has  extended  its 
branches  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  and  from  Skibbereen  to  Carraroe.  ■  I 
ask  you,  for  your  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  your  country,  and  for  the 
sake  of  your  children,  to  stand  by  this  movement,  to  sustain  it,  and  to 
spread  ^e  branches  of  this  League,  the  members  of  which  have  no  de- 
sign under  heaven  but  the  welfare  of  their  own  countrymen.  Stand 
together,  and  the  combination  of  the  Irish  people  in  this  movement  will 
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be  irreaiufciUey  even  if  the  troops,  backed,  I  will  not  say  by  all  the 
bayoaets  of  England,  for  they  are  but  a  handful  compared  with  the  armsr 
meniB  of  Europe ;  but -I  say  to  you,  that  if  you  stand  together,  combine 
iogefther,  and  act  together,  not  all  the  bayonets  of  the  Gennan  Empire 
will  prevent  this  moyemenf*  (cheers). 

Was  that  a  laige  meeting  9--- Yes. 

The  largest  you  know  1 — ^The  demonstration  was,  but  the  meeting  was 
not 

Jt  was  liald  in  the  Park)— Yea 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Macdanogh. 

>  I  need  not  say,  Mr.  Pamell  spoke  at  that  meeting  ?— Yes. 

And  he  left  the  platform  immediately  after  finishing  his  speech  1 — ^I 
could  not  say  that^ 

You  do  not  know  thati — I  do  not. 

The  Sdicitor-Oeneral. — Now,  the  next  meeting  is  Longford,  on 
Sunday,  the  17th  October,  fmd  the  only  speech  that  I  need  trouble  the 
Court  with  is  Mr.  Pamell's ;  you  reported  this,  and  I  suppose  had  similar 
opportunities  of  reposting  it  correctly,  so  that  I  need  not  b^  repeating 
those  questions  ? — I  had. 

You  see  the  passage  commencing  ''The  Land  League,  the  National  Land 
League  of  Ireland,  which  I  represent  here  to-day'' — Read  troxp.  that?  . 
Ye& — ''  The  land  League^  the  National  Land  League.of  Ireland,  which 
I  represent  here  to-day,  has  not  yet  decided  where  along  this  long  line 
we  shall  halt.  The  extreme  limit  of  our  demands,  when  ^e  time  comes, 
must  be  measured,  as  I  have  said  repeatedly  in  other  places  already,  by 
the  result  of  yoiu:  exertions  this  winter  (cheers)  ;  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it^  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  whatever  your  exertions  entitle  you 
to  daim  we  wHl  press  for  with  vigour,  determination,  and  with  success 
(cheers.)  The  nature  of  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  depends 
entirely  upon  yourselves.  The  Government  have  no  notion  yet  how 
they  are  goii^  to  settle  it,  and  they  will  not  make  up  their  minds  until 
they  see  what  you  are  going  to  do.  They  may,  perhaps,  as  they  have 
already  done^  by  senijing  extra  Constabulary  to  the  counties  of  Mayo 
and  Ckdway  (groans),  attempt  a  little  terrorism  while  they  are  making 
up  their  minds ;  but  the  terrorism  will  amount  to  very  little,  and  they 
may  as  well  stxive  to  keep  back  the  tide  with  a  pitdifbrk  as  to  stem 
this  wave  of  land  agitation  by  sending  extra  police  into  the  counties  or 
putting  agitators  into  prison  (cheers.)  By  the  way,  this  sending  of 
extra  police,  or  at  all  events  the  attempt  to  make  the  counties  pay  the 
cost  of  extra  police, 

Ypu  need  not  mind  about  the  police — ^there  is  nothing  in  that.  If 
yjou  would  proceed  to  the  next  paragraph  but  one,  "  We  hear  a  good 
deal  of  talk  during  the  last  few  days"  ) — (Witness  reads) — "  We  hear 
a  good  deal  of  talk  during  the  last  few  days  about  threatened  prosecutions. 
I  think  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  the  Government  would  wish  to  get 
some  of  us  into  prison  if  they  could  before  summoning  Parliament  to 
try  and  re^nact  coercion.  (Cn'es  of  *  Never,'  and  *  Down  with  them.') 
But  let  me  tell  you  the  surest  way  to  keep  me,  and  men  like  me,  out  of 
prison.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Government  can  imprison  a  few  or  a 
few  hundred  individuals,  but  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  imprison  the 
Irish  nation.  (Loud  applause.)  The  way,  then,  to  show  them  the 
hopelessness  of  attempting  to  prosecute  me  is  to  show  them  an  organized 
and  a  imited  Ireland ;  and  if  by  next  November,  when  it  is  said  that 
these  prosecutiona  are  going  to  commence,  the  country  is  organized  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  you  will  be  well  able  to  spare  us^  and  to 
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carry  on  the  work  which  we  have  commenced  without  us,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  we  shall  win.  Such  proceedings  are  only  effectual  with  a  dis- 
organized and  a  disunited  people,  and  if  you  take  our  advice,  and  organize 
yourselves  by  parishes,  you  will  see  that  that  is  the  best  way  to  secure 
both  your  own  safety  and  the  safety  of  your  leaders." 

Now,  at  the  very  close,  just  read  the  last  paragraph,  "  We  call  to-day, 
28  years  after  those  words  were  spoken,  we  call  upon  the  Irish  con- 
stituencies,'* and  so  onl — (Witness  reads) — ''We  call  to-day,  28  years 
after  those  words  were  spoken^  we  call  upon  the  Irish  constituencies 
to  send  us  a  party  to  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  that  will  carry  out  the 
policy  of  Frederick  Lucas  to  the  bitter  end,  if  it  should  be  necessary 
(cheers) ;  and  we  promise  you  that  with  such  a  party  of  Irish  repre- 
sentatives, instead  of  being  a  byeword  and  a  disgrace  to  Ireland,  as  it 
has  been  in  times  past,  it  will,  at  least,  be  some  assistance  to  the  noble 
exertions  that  the  people  ai*e  making  to-day  ('bravo'), and  that  this 
party  will  be  a  compliment  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  after  we 
have  succeeded  in  destroying  landlordism,  the  chief  prop  to  English 
misrule,  we  may  be  able  to  go  further,  imtil  we  have  obtained  the 
restitution  of  our  legislative  independence  robbed  from  us  in  1798." 

That  was  also  a  large  meeting,  I  suppose  ?— Oh,  a  very  large  meeting. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Mciedanogh, 

Be  good  enough  to  read  the  letter  which  was  read  from  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Columb,  Parish  Priest  of  Killashee,  beginning,  "  Yesterday 
I  received  your  invitation  to  the  land  meeting  to  be  held  in  Longford 
to-morrow"  I 

The  Attorney-General. — Have  you  got  a  report  of  it  first  ? — I  will  see 
if  I  have. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Mr.  Gallagher  read  the  letter? — ^Yes,  I  have  it 
here. 

Then  be  good  enough  to  read  M — ^I  will, — (reading) — "  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  the  12i£,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire 
and  determination  to  promote  " 

Mr.  Nolan. — ^That  is  Mr.  Errington's  letter — ^it  is  after  that. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — If  he  has  it  he  will  read  it.  I  am  sure  this  gentle- 
man will  tell  the  truth.  Have  you  found  it  1 — Yes.  [Reads] — "  Dear 
sir,  yesterday  I  received  your  invitation  to  the  land  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Longford  on  to-morrow." 

The  Solicitor-Oeneral, — Pardon  me ;  as  I  understand  the  nde  your 
lordship  laid  down,  it  was  -that  any  matter  which  referred  to  anything 
tending  to  qualify  or  explain  the  speaker's  intentions  could  be  read  as 
evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Fttzoerald. — Or  anything  that  shows  the  character  of 
the  meeting — and  that  embraces  almost  everything. 

The  Solicitor-GenercU. — Oh,  very  well,  my  lord,  then  I  won't  inter- 
rupt. 

Mr.  Macdonogh  to  Witness. — Pray  now  proceed  1  {Witness  reads) — 
"  The  next  letter  I  will  read  for  you  is  from  Father  CoUum.  (Cheers.) 
*  Dear  sir,  yesterday  I  received  your  invitation  to  the  land  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Longford  on  to-morrow.  I  regret,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
short  notice,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  make  arrangements  to  be 
present,  but  I  coimt  upon  you  to  be  good  enough  to  assure  your  com- 
mittee that  my  absence  does  not  at  all  imply  disapproval  of  the  agitation. 
I  know  nothing  in  connection  with  the  present  land  movement 'that  I 
could  honestly  bring  myself  to  deplore,  except  its  necessity  as  a  means 
to  reform*    I  am  convinced  that  but  for  this  movement  there  would  be 
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no  hope  eren  now  of  passing  through  an  English  Parliament  a  radical 
reform  of  a  land  system  which  is  admittedly  unjust  and  incompatible 
with  the  contentment  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  The  agitation 
'x>ih  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  Grovemment  to  carry  through  such  a 
measure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  forces  them  to  take  that  measure  in 
hand  at  once.  In  face  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  they  must  either 
do  one  of  two  things  :  They  must  either  follow  the  advice  of  the  landlords 
— go  back  to  coercion/  (Groans.)  '  Deprive  millions  of  CJonstitutional 
freedom,  make  the  country,  in  the  words  of  our  Gk)ldsmith,  '  a  land  of 
tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves,'  or  else,  dreadful  alternative,  they  must 
pass  a  good  Land  Bill,  and  so  remove  the  cause  of  the  present  agitation, 
and  with  it  all  the  misery  that  has  made  this  agitation  possible.  Now, 
as  no  Grovemment  having  any  claim  to  statesmanship  would  think  of 
adopting  the  former  course,  the  present  €k>vernment  Lb  almost  certain 
to  follow  the  latter,  and  to  give  us  what  but  for  the  agitation  they  dare 
not  propose,  a  really  comprehensive  Land  Bill.'  ('  Hear,  hear.')  *  Such 
a  Bill,  in  my  opinion,  should  consist  in  the  following.  First,  to  estab- 
lish free  trade  in  land ;  second,  disestablish  absenteeism ;  third,  put  an 
end  to  rackrents ;  fourth,  reclaim  the  waste  lands,  and  fifth,  provide  for 
the  planting  of  peasant  proprietors  on  eveiy  spot  that  may  from  time  to 
time  become  available  for  that  purpose.  Li  conclusion,  because  I  heartily 
wish  your  meeting  may  be  a  success,,  I  express  a  hope  that  nothing 
may  be  said  or  done  at  it  that  can  reasonably  give  pain  to  anybody. 
Public  meetings  may  deal  with  principles,  buii  I  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  individuals.  Faithfully  yours,  Matthew  Collum,  Parish  Priest 
<^  Rillashee.' " 

You  did  not  read  the  entire  of  Mr.  Pamell's  speech  at  that  meeting  1 — 
No. 

Then  favour  me  with  the  passage  commencing : — ^'  Between  the  men 
on  the  one  hand  who  ask  the  Government  to  fix  the  rents  which  the 
tenants  shall  pay  "1 — Can  you  give  me  any  guide  to  the  position  of  the 
passage  1    I  have  not  got  it  marked  in  my  manuscript. 

The  SoUcUor-GenercU. — It  is  about  ten  lines  before  the  first  passage 
you  read  for  us. 

The  Witfien  (reading) — ''  Between  the  men  on  the  one  hand  who  ask 
the  Government  to  fix  the  rents  which  the  tenants  shall  pay  as  a  never 
ceasing  tax  to  the  landlord,  and  those  land  reformers  on  the  other  side 
who  claim  that  the  tenants  by  paying  rackrents  for  many  centuries  have 
long  since  paid  the  landlords  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  (cheers)  and 
like  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  consider  that  in  many  cases  the  question  of 
restitution  firom  landlord  to  tenant  now  presents  itself,  rather  than  one 
of  payment  from  tenant  to  landlord;  between  these  two  sets  of  land 
rrformers,  I  say,  one  representing  the  low-water  mark  of  land  reform  and 
the  other  representing  the  high- water  mark  of  land  reform,  there  is  a 
long  interval." 

Mr.  Maedanogh, — Go  on  please. 

The  SoUeUor-General, — He  has  just  read  the  next  passage  already. 
Surely  he  need  not  read  it  twice  over. 

Mr.  Maodanogh, — Oh,  no ;  but  there  is  a  quotation  from  Lucas  which 
I  wish  to  have  read.  '<Mr.  Lucas,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy,"  do  you  see  that) — Yes. 

{Wiine$8  reads) — *^  1  am  not  one  of  those  who  wish  to  attribute  too 
groat  virtues  to  Parliamentary  policy  (hear,  hear),  but  I  do  think  that 
so  long  as  the  Irish  members  go  to  Westminster  they  had  better  go  as 
Irishmen,  and  not  as  the  servants  of  the  English  Government;  and  in 
giving  you  a  definition  of  Parliamentary  policy  I  do  not  think  I  can 
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do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Frederick  Lucas,  spoken  at  the 
Meath  meeting  in  1852.  Mr.  Lucas,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  was  one  of  the  single-hearted  leaders  of  the  old 
ind^)endent  party  of  1853,  and  when  he  was  asked  for  a  definition  pf 
his  policy,  these  were  his  words :  '  In  carrying  out  this  policy  I  haye 
been  asked  what  my  views  ar^  about  opposing  the  Government.  I 
pledge  myself  now  to  oppose  every  Government  that  will  not  make 
something  that  is  at  isis^  equal  to  Sharman  Crawford's  Bill  the 
Cabinet  question.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  good  to  be  done  except 
by  the  most  decided,  unrelenting,  persevering,  troublesome  opposition 
to  every  Govemm^at  until  they  do  justice  to  Ireland.  They  have  got 
in  Westminster  a  constitutional  system  of  which  a  principle  is  that 
what  almost  every  man  recognises  to  be  justice  shall  be  done  to  the 
people  of  England.  In  that  constitutional  system  Ireland  is  an  anomaly, 
because  what  the  people  of  this  country  know  to  be  justice  the  people 
of  England  are  opposed  to,  and  do  not  wish  to  have  it  conceded  (groans). 
Now,  if  they  insist  on  uniting  the  English  and  Irish  Parliament,  which 
in  my  judgment  and  conscience  I  believe  to  be  a  gross  wrong,  if  they 
insist  on  a  Parliamentary  union  between  the  two  countries,  my  earnest 
conviction  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Irish  part  of  the  representatives 
to  act  as  a  separate  element  in  that  legislatiire,  disordering,  disorgani- 
sing, interfering  with  every  business  that  may  be  transacted,  as  far  as  it 
is  prudent  or  possible  to  do  so,  and  tormentLog  this  unjust  and  anti- 
Irish  House  of  Commons  until  they  find  it  their  interest  to  do  justice 
to  us.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  Ministry,  no  matter  of  what 
party,  except,  indeed,  to  oppose  them,  which  I  will  do  veiy  constantly, 
imtil  they  make  the  concession  of  justice  to  the  tenant  fa^miers  of  Ire- 
land part  of  their  acknowledged  policy.' " 

Mr.  Macdanogh, — That  is  Mr.  Lucas'  question — ^that  will  do,  sir. 

The  SoUcUar-OeneroL — Now,  take  the  Galway  meeting  of  the  24th 
October. 

Mr.  Peter  ffBrien, — I  would  ask  that  the  speech  made  at  the  Long- 
ford meeting  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  should  be  read. 

The  AUoTTiey-Genercd. — I  submit  notb  We  offer  in  evidence  a  speech, 
for  example  the  speech  of  Mr.  Pamell  at  a  certain  meeting,  conceiving 
that  it  affords  evidence  in  support  of  the  chaiges  in  this  information  ; 
and  my  friend,  Mr.  O'Brien,  now  proposes  to  put  in  a  speech  made  by 
somebody  else  at  the  meeting.  I  don't  see  how  that  can  point  to  the 
real  question  in  issue. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgbrald. — We  would  hear  what  Mr.  O'Brien  has  to  say. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — It  shows  the  character  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^That  may  be  shown  by  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — This  speech  is  a  commentary  upon  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  seeks  to  enforce  the  resolution  by  a  certain  line 
of  argument. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — If  this  is  persevered  in,  I  must  only  re- 
mind the  Attomey-Gkneral  again,  that  it  really  applies  to  both  sides, 
and  that  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  use  against  the  defendants  every  letter 
read  at  those  meetings.     You  must  take  it  with  that  announcement. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — ^And  the  learned  Attorney  has  already  largely  relied 
upon  speeches  made  by  others  than  the  traversers. 

The  Attomey-GenercU. — Because,  as  I  take  it,  the  rule  of  law  is,  that 
having  joined  in  a  conspiracy,  the  traversers  are  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  their  co-partners.  But  it  is  no  answer  to  an  objectionable  speech  or 
speeches,  to  say  that  an  objectionable  speech  was  made  at  the  same 
meeting  by  some  other  person. 
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Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — It  will  be  remembered  that  thia  rule  ap' 
plies  on  both  sides.     Now  proceed. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^And  so  we  admit,  and  they  have  already  given 
in  evidence,  I  would  remind  the  court,  the  very  cheering  of  the  crowd, 
and  every  exclamation  that  would  show  the  character  of  the  meeting, 
and  uniuiBtly  ao  to  do. 

The  AUorneif'CreneTal, — ^That  is  not  a  proper  remark  of  my  learned 
friend — that  it  is  unjust  that  the  reporter,  reading  his  manuscript, 
should  say  when  and  where  cheers  or  any  other  observation  occurs.  It 
has  been  ruled  so  oft^i  in  Mr.  Macdonogh's  presence,  that  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  him  say  it  is  unjust. 

Mr.  Porter, — And  it  was  done,  without  the  slightest  objection  on 
Mr.  Pamell's  part,  up  to  this  moment. 

Mr.  Maadonogh. — ^There  was  no  opportunity  for  objection — it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  it ;  but,  when  ^e  learned  Attorney-General  was 
reading  the  speeches  of  the  other  traversers,  he  did  not  tell  the  jury 
that  my  friend,  Mr.  Gibson,  at  Belfatst,  was  interrupted  by  some  one 
saying — '^  Shoot  two  priests  at  a  time,"  and  that  might  as  well  be  given 
in  evidence. 

The  AUornsy-Oeneral, — ^Not  here. 

Mr.  ffBrien  (to  witness). — Now  read  that  speech — they  read  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  at  Cork,  against  us. 

The  AUomey-General. — ^Don*t  read  it  untiL  their  lordships  rule  the 
question. 

Mr.  C^Brien. — ^The  court  has  ruled  it  already. 

The  AUomey-OenerdL — If  we  were  attaching  the  defendants  for  un- 
lawful assembly,  it  would  be  one  thing ;  but,  when  the  charge  here  is 
that  they  have  been  engaged  in  conspiracy,  a  proof  of  which  is  cei-tain 
speeches  which  they  themselves  made,  or  other  people  made,  and  which 
diey  adopted  by  their  presence  at  the  same  meeting,  it  is  quite  another 
thing. 

l£*.  ffBri&n. — This  is  a  speech  proposing  a  resolution,  and  certainly 
it  shows  the  character  of  the  meeting — a  speech  by  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  present  proposing  a  resolution  and  enforcing  it  by  a  certain 
luie  of  argument,  and  certainly  it  is  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgbraij). — Upon  the  whole,  we  thinx  that  Mr. 
McCarthy's  speech  may  be  referred  to. 

The  Attomey-OeneroL — With  all  respect  that  is  a  misapprehension  of 
fact 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzge&ald. — ^I  understand  Mr.  McCarthy  proposed  a 
resolution. 

Mr.  O^Brien, — ^I  was  wrongly  informed.      He  supported  the  resolu- 
tion by  a  line  of  aj^gument— — 
Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald. — Qo  on. 

Wttneu  (reading  from  Mr.  McCarthy's  speech) — ^*  My  friends,  men 
and  women  of  Longford,  I  have  been  asked  to  offer  my  support  to  the 
resolution  which  you  have  heard  read,  proposed,  and  seconded.  That 
resolution  declares  ^  That  no  settlement  of  the  land  question  can  be  final 
which  does  not  provide  that  each  occupier  shall  be  the  owner  of  the  soil 
he  tiUa.'  With  every  word  of  that  resolution  I  most  cordially  and 
entirely  concur.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  let  no  one  persuade  you  that  in 
proposing  and  supporting  that  resolution  we  are  doing  anything  opposed 
to  the  truest  and  soundest  doctrines  of  public  life  and  of  political 
economy.  (Cheers.)  I  profess  to  know  something  of  political  economy. 
I  learned  some  of  it  from  the  greatest  English  economist  of  om*  time,  a 
true  friend  of  Ireland  while  he  lived,  the  late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
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and  I  say  that  every  word  in  that  resolution  would  have  been  accepted 
by  him  as  the  sound  teaching  of  political  economy.  (Cheers.)  We  all 
see  that  some  change  is  necessary,  is  essential,  is  inevitable  in  this 
country ;  things  have  been  growing  daily  from  bad  to  worse ;  it  has 
come  to  this,  that  in  a  country  which  might  be  prosperous  and  happy, 
a  country  well  able  to  maintain  by  the  fruits  of  her  soil  a  population 
far  larger  than  she  has  now,  things  have  come  to  that  pass  that  the 
failure  of  one  single  harvest  reduces  us  here  to  something  like  the  level  of 
starvation.  I  ask  you,  is  not  that  state  of  things  a  scandal  to  any  system 
of  government  1  (A  voice,  *  it  is.*)  Does  it  not  prove  itself  that  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  it  grew  up  and  was  maintained  require  some  radical 
and  thorough  reformation  ?  Does  it  not  show  that  the  relations  of  land- 
lordism and  tenantry  in  this  country  are  thoroughly  evil  and  bad  to  the 
very  core  of  them  9  Does  it  not  prove  to  us  that  a  thorough  and  search- 
ing reformation  must  be  adopted  9  I  say  that  if  we  read  of  such  a  con- 
dition of  things 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  really  must  interpose.  I  think  this  is 
really  an  abuse  of  allowing  this — it  neither  qualifies  nor  characterizes  the 
meeting,  nor  serves  to  interi)ret  the  speeches  read  here  to-day.  If  this 
goes  on  I  must  begin  to  consider  in  what  manner  I  can  get  some  one  to 
act  for  me  at  the  spring  assizes. 

Mr.  CBricTh, — ^Tfiie  witness  having  read  the  passage  we  want  I  bow 
to  your  lordship's  ruling  most  reverentially. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Go  on  to  Galway. 

The  Solicitor-OenercU, — Yes.  Galway,  24th  October,  speeches  by 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Harris,  two  of  the  traversers.  If,  Mr.  Mill,  you 
have  any  observations  to  make  in  reference  to  it,  correct  me  so  as  to 
save  me  repeating  questiouB.  Turn  to  Mr.  Pamell*s  speech,  if  you 
please,  and  commence  at  the  beginning  1  [Wit7ie88  reads] — "Mr. 
chainnan  and  people  of  the  city  and  county  of  Galway,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  county  which  was  the  second  in  Ireland 
to  take  up  the  great  movement  which  was  started  last  May  twelve- 
month by  Michael  Davitt,  at  Irishtown,  You  have  nobly  upheld  that 
cause  from  that  day  to  this  day,  in  the  face  of  every  difficulty  and  dis- 
couragement, despite  of  the  famine  that  threatened  to  carry  you  off  in 
thousands  last  winter  ;  and  you  will  uphold  that  cause  to-day  in  spite 
of  the  thousands  of  police  and  military  that  that  hypocritical  Chief 
Secretary  and  pretended  Liberal  (Jovemment  have  hurled  into  this 
country  (groans).  If  famine  was  not  able  to  subdue  you  last  winter, 
neither  will  the  threat  of  taxation  for  additional  police  conquer  you  to- 
day (*  Never').  Now,  your  chairman  has  deprecated  assassination  and 
violence  as  being  unnecessary  to  win  your  cause,  and  very  properly  and 
justly  deprecated  it  (hear,  hear),  and  at  all  the  land  meetings  which  had 
been  held  up  to  the  time  when  extra  police  were  planted  down  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  I  also  took  care  to  join  in  that  condenmation 
(hear,  hear,  *  Long  may  you  live') ;  but  I  utterly  refuse  further  to  allow  any 
credence  to  be  attached  to  the  charges  which  have  been  made  against  us 
and  our  people  by  the  English  press,  by  in  future  deprecating  outrage 
and  crime  which  do  not,  and  have  not  existed  ;  and  if  it  were  other- 
wise, I  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  in  violating  the  en- 
gagement upon  which  we  gave  them  the  votes  for  the  Constabulary, 
after  seven  nights'  debate,  and  in  sending  these  extra  police  into  the 
famine-stricken  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Kerry^  disentitles  them 
to  my  advocacy  in  assisting  them  to  uphold  an  unjust  and  an  infamous 
law  (hear,  hear).  What  is  responsible  1  Who  are  responsible  for  the 
murders  of  landlords  which  have  from  time  to  time,  at  all  times  in  our 
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history,  taken  place  in  this  country  ?  It  is  admitted  by  everybody  that 
English  made  law  is  responsible  (cheers),  and  I  say  that  the  people  who 
are  primarily  responsible  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres,  if  It 
was  an  agrarian  crime,  and  of  that  I  have  very  great  doubt,  are  the 
House  of  Lords,  who,  by  rejecting  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill,  took  the  arbitrament  of  this  question  from  the  Courts  of  Law,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  and  the  man  who  is  secondarily 
responsible  is  this  pretended  humanitarian  Chief  Secretary  of  ours, 
buckshot  Forster,  who,  when  the  House  of  Lords  kicked  out  his  bill, 
and  smote  him  on  one  cheek,  turned  to  them  the  other  cheek  to  smite 
also.  He  foresaw  then,  and  he  publicly  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  ho  anticipated  an  increase  of  crime,  outrage,  and  loss  of  life 
in  Ireland,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  that  he  deliberately  refused  to  keep 
Parliament  together,  and  to  force  through  the  House  of  Lords. a  measure 
which  would  prevent  him  from  being  made  the  instrument  of  landlord 
tyranny  and  injustice. 

"  Well,  you  are  left  to  your  own  resources,  as  the  people  of  Ireland 
always  have  been  left,  as  far  as  anything  that  the  Parliament  of  England 
ever  has  done  or  is  ever  likely  to  do  for  you ;  and  I  suppose  that  we 
shall  witness  the  usual  crop  of  prosecutions  this  winter  ^ughter),  the 
return  to  the  old  policy  of  coercion,  which  has  always  been  the  resort 
of  "Rngligh  statesmen  after  they  have  found  out  that  England  is  unable 
to  govern  Ireland.  I  anticipated  this  when  this  great  Liberal  Ministry 
came  into  power,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  of  whose  pro- 
fessions we  have  heard  so  many.  I  expressed  my  belief  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  session,  that  the  present  Cluef  Secretary,  who  was  then 
all  smiles  and  promises,  would  not  have  proceeded  very  far  in  the  duties 
of  his  office  before  he  would  have  found  that  he  had  undertaken  an  im- 
possible task  to  govern  Ireland,  and  that  the  only  way  to  govern  Ireland 
is  to  allow  her  to  govern  herself  (cheers).  And  if  ikey  prosecute  the 
leaders  in  this  movement,  it  will  not  be  because  they  wish  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  one  or  two  landlords — much  the  English  Crovemment  care 
about  the  lives  of  one  or  two  landlords  (cries,  *  nor  we — away  with 
them  all '),  but  it  will  be  because  they  see  that  behind  this  movement 
there  is  a  more  dangerous  movement,  to  have  a  hold  over  Ii-eland, 
because  they  know  that  if  they  fail  in  upholding  landlordism  here,  and 
they  will  fall,  they  have  no  chance  of  maintaining  it  in  Ireland,  because 
they  know  that  if  they  fail  in  upholding  landlordism  in  Ireland,  their 
power  to  misrule  Ireland  will  go  too.  I  wish  to  see  the  tenant-farmers 
prosperous  ;  but  large  and  important  as  is  the  class  of  tenant-farmers, 
constituting  as  they  do,  with  their  wives  and  families,  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  I  would  not  have  taken  off  my  coat  and  gone 
to  this  work,  if  I  had  not  known  that  we  were  laying  the  foundations 
by  this  movement  for  the  recovery  of  our  legislative  independence.  Push 
on  then  towards  this  goal,  extend  your  organization,  and  let  every 
tenant-farmer,  while  he  keeps  a  fiim  grip  of  his  holding,  recognise  also 
the  great  truth  that  he  is  serving  his  country  and  the  people  at  large, 
and  helping  to  break  down  English  misrule  in  Ireland  (cheei's)/' 

The  SoUcitar-Oeneral. — That  is  the  whole  of  Mr.  PamelFs  speech  from 
beginning  to  end.  Turn  now  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Mathew  Harris,  and 
read  the  whole  of  that. 

( WUneas  reads) — '^  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  think  we  have  all  reason 
to  be  proud  as  Qalwaymen,  that  Galway  is  one  of  the  three  coimties 
that  the  Oovemment  has  thought  fit  to  impose  their  coercion  laws  upon. 
(A  voice,  it  is  useless.)  We  have  reason  also  to  be  proud  that  in  the 
face  of  the  announcements  that  have  been  made,  in  the  face  of  the 
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threatened  prcsecutions,  the  men  of  Galway  have  given  such  a  noble 
answei:  to  the  Goyemment  as  this  vast  assembly  here  to-day  undoubtedly 
has.  The  threatened  prosecutions,  your  assembling  in  your  tens  of 
thoufiands  show  how  little  you  care  about  either  ^emselves  or  their 
prosecutions." 

Go  lower  down  to  the  passage  beginning,  ^*  I  may  say,  my  friends, 
that  although  I  myself  was  a  very  young  man  at  the  time." — ^I  cannot 
find  the  passage. 

Do  you  see  the  paragraph  about  ''the  agrarian  criminal  on  one  hand"1 
—I  do. 

(H^t^ne««  reads)— -"He  has  the  agrarian  criminal  on  the  one  haad^ 
and  he  has  the  doubly  agrarian  criminal,  the  exterminator,  on  the  other 
(hear,  hear).  And,  my  friends,  when  I  came  and  looked  around,  and 
when  I  seen  the  desolation  that  was  caused  by  the  exterminator,  when 
I  seen  the  plalos  that  were  formerly  inhabited  by  contented  and  happy 
people,  when  I  seen  such  men  as  Pollock,  when  I  seen  the  smoking 
ruins  of  hundi'eds  of  thousands,  and  when  I  seen  a  fine  fertile  happy 
country  left  desolate  by  a  man  who  is  more  mercUess  to  his  fellow-men 
than  the  wildest  of  wild  beasts  is  to  his  fellow  species ;  when  I  seen 
this,  I  had  to  say  to  myself,  which  is  the  greater  evil — ^whether  is  it 
better  that  one  bad  man  diould  be  shot  down  than  hundreds  and  hundreds 
— I  believe  it  amounted  to  1,200  families— that  hundreds  of  those 
families  should  be  driven  from  the  face  of  this  fair  island ;  and  when  I 
see  this  extermination,  and  when  I  see  the  weakness  of  our  people,  and 
when  I  see  tyranny  triumphing  over  right  and  justice,  and  when  I  see 
my  fellow-countrymen  driven  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  I  say  to 
myself,  and  I  say  it  here  to-day,  that  if  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland 
shoot  down  landlords  as  partridges  are  shot  in  the  month  of  September, 
that  Mat  Harris  never  would  say  one  word  against  them. 

''  Now,  my  friends,  they  are  going  to  commence  their  prosecutions. 
Well,  let  them  prosecute  away.  The  truth  is  the  truth,  and  as  loug 
as  I  stand  upon  a  public  platform  I  shall  proclaim  it. 

"  Well  now,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  very  important  point  which 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind  of  every  good  man,  and  it  is  this.  They 
say  we  should  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad  landlords. 
Well,  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so  indeed,  for  I  know  very  many  amiable 
gentlemen,  Irish  landlords,  but  those  gentlemen  will  not  discriminate 
themselves.  They  all  haug  together  just  as  you  would  see  a  hive  of 
bees  when  they  are  swarmed ;  you  cannot  touch  one  without  touching 
all ;  and  if  you  want  a  proof  of  this  I  will  give  it  to  you,  and  if  you 
want  a  proof  that  in  the  aggregate,  or  taking  them  all  together,  those 
men  favour  th6  exterminator  as  against  the  good  man,  I  will  give  you 
that  proof,  my  friends,  for  I  like  to  have  something  solid  under  my 
feet  as  I  go  on  talking,  and  that  proof  is  this.  When  this  exterminator, 
Pollock,  was  at  the  height  of  his  work,  when  his  hands  were  red 
with  the  blood  of  the  people,  he  came  forward  here  to  become  a 
member  of  the  County  Gal  way  Club.  Another  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  O'Connor,  a  kincUy  good  Irish  gentleman  that  never  quenched  a 
poor  man's  fire,  O'Connor  came  forward,  and  both  of  them  went  in  to 
become  members  of  the  County  Galway  Club.  Well,  the  Exterminator 
was  put  in  without  a  single  black  beui,  and  O'Connor,  the  good  man, 
was  rejected  and  blackbeaned  by  the  great  county  Galway  gentlemen. 
Now,  my  friends,  the  hunting  season  is  coming  on,  and  I  think  that 
if  the  people  show  themselves  properly  organized,  we  will  send  the 
Galway  Blazers  to  blaze  away  somewhere  else  out  of  the  county.  They 
have  forbidden  us  to  fish  in  our  river,  they  have  forbidden  us  everything 
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I  might  8a7>  and  it  is  fully  within  the  power  of  the  people  to  forbid 
them  hnntiDg  throughout  this  countj.  It  is  in  the  |K>wer  of  every  poor 
man  to  advertias  that  Mb  land  is  poiaoned.  and  as  they  are  so  fond  of 
poisoning  their  bogs,  as  they  are  so  fond  of  preventing  them  from 
fishing  in  the  river,  we  will  show  tliem  that  we  can  be  equaUy 
selfish^  aud  prohibit  them  from  hunting  through  this  county ;  and,  my 
friends,  if  we  have  to  make  a  choice  between  the  fox  and  the  landlord, 
I  think  we  should  give  it  in  favour  of  the  fox.  The  fox  may  come 
and  he  may  take  a  goose  or  two,  he  may  bring  perhaps  some  old 
-" — a  word  I  could  not  hear — '*  and  he  does  it  in  his  own  peculiar 


style,  and  very  ofien  the  laughter  that  is  caused  after  his  getting  away, 
is  fuU  remuneration  for  the  loss  you  sustain. 

'^  But  the  landlord  does  not  come  to  take  your  hen  or  your  goose,  but  he 
comes  to  destroy  your  fomiUes,  he  comes  t^  destroy  your  wives  aAd  your 
children,  and  the  very  house  in  which  you  live ;  and  as  Mrs.  Cbrrard's 
property  has  been  alluded  to ;  for  one  thing  arises  after  the  other,  and 
in  my  mind  we  know  this  county  well ;  as  Mrs.  Gerrard's  property 
has  been  alluded  to,  there  was  a  field  in  that  property  called  in  Irish 
the  '  Heavenly  Field,'  and  at  the  time  the  exterminations  were  going  on, 
when  the" — ^there  is  a  break  here  which  I  cannot  make  out — *'  brigade 
came  to  level  the  houses  of  the  people  which  adjoined  this  field,  what 
did  this  man  from  Mountbellew  say  9  He  said,  '  It  has  been  called  the 
'  Heavenly  Field,'  but  from  henceforth  we  will  call  it  <  Hellish  Field,' ' 
and  on  that  very  property  when  the  hearthstones  of  the  people  were  put 
in  the  walls  that  wero  built,  the  poor  people  going  away  to  America 
used  to  come  and  kiss  the  stones  that  were  in  the  walls  that  that  ex- 
terminator had  taken  from  their  hearths.  How  long  are  we  to  stand 
all  this  %  How  can  we  go  on  for  ever  enduring  all  these  forms  of 
tyranny  ?  No,  my  friends,  you  must  join  together  Jike  one  man  against 
eveiy  form  of  landlordism,  no  matter  what  that  form  may  be ;  and  dur- 
ing these  prosecutions,  or  during  the  great  crisis  we  are  approaching,  if 
we  are  approaching  a  great  crisis,  and  we  are,  except  the  Government 
give  way,  for  we  shall  not  give  way;  during  these  prosecutions  watch 
every  man  who  diows  the  white  feather — ^mind  him.  You  have  a  great, 
principle  before  you,  and  men  who  go  forward  as  the  leaders  of  the 
people  should  show  themselves. while  they  are  the  leaders  of  the  people. 
We  have  a  brave,  courageous,  and  intelligent  people  behind  us,  and  we 
should  be  brave,  courageous,  and  intelligent  ourselves,  or  we  cannot  hope 
to  succeed.  Gentlemen,  a  card  has  been  put  into  my  hands — ^it  alludes 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Arran.  Now  it  was  said  in  former 
times  that  the  King  had  long  arms — ^meaning  that  he  could  reach  all 
of  his  subjects.  Well,  we  can  say  of  the  Land  League  that  it  has  long 
arms  also,  for  it  has  already  reached  even  the  Island  of  Arran.  Now, 
the  Island  of  Arran  is  making  a  brave  and  a  manly  stand  against  every 
hideous  form  of  oppression,  for  oppression  has  come  to  those  people  in 
two  forms.  It  has  come  in  the  form  of  proselytism  and  it  has  come  in 
the  form  of  extermination,  and  the  first  phase  of  the  oppressions  has  been 
that  the  agent  there — I  do  not  know  his  name" — (A  voice  shouted  out, 
"Thompson.") — "In  my  speeches  throughout  this  county,  wherever 
there  is  a  bad  man,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  his  name,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  mention  Thompson  by  name.  What  does  that  man  do  \  On 
these  limestone  islands,  where  there  is  only  a  thin  covering  of  earth« 
and  where  €k>d  Almighty  in  His  bounty  sends  in  the  seaweed  in  order 
to  fractify  the  arid  soil,  this  man  has  taken  from  the  people  that  sea* 
weedy  without  which  they  cannot  till  their  lands,  he  has  taken  it  with  a 
view  to  cat  off  the  suppUes  whic}i  God  and  Natiure  gavo;  in  order  that 
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that  island  may  be  as  barren  of  people  as  if  it  were  a  bare  rock,  and  it  is 
little  better  than  a  bare  rock  if  they  be  not  allowed  to  take  seaweed. 
Now,  I  have  detained  you  very  much  longer  than  I  intended  to  do,  but 
from  this  platform  I  tell  the  people  of  Arran  that  they  will  be  supported 
by  the  Land  League,  that  the  tyrant  Thompson,  and  every  tyrant  like 
him,  will  meet  with  men  with  strength  and  power  enough  to  stay  their 
hands.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  detain  you  any  longer  now,  only 
beg  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  kind  hearing  you  have  given  me. 
(Applause.)^' 

The  SoUcUor-General-  -The  next  speaker  was  the  chairman,  and  before 
we  read  Mr.  Harris's  speech,  there  is  one  passage  which  you  might  read 
from  the  chairman's  observations.  Read  the  first  five  or  six  lines  of 
Mr.  Tiemey's  speech. 

The  Witness  (reads) — ^'  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  that  resolution 
proposed  by  Mr.  KilJen  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Harris,  both  men  of 
national  and  approved  principles.  However  in  conformity,  and  in 
unity,  in  harmony  and  in  sequence  of  the  statement  with  which  I  com- 
menced the  proceedings  to-day,  I  say  that  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
Mr.  Harris  in  his  pleasureable  view  of  gloating  over  a  parcel  of 
slaughtered  partridges  in  the  shax)e  of  landlords  does  not  meet  with  my 
approval  or  the  support  of  the  Bishop  of  Gal  way,  whose  letter  I  have 
the  honoiu'  of  presenting  to  you  to-day,  because  why" 

The  Soludk>r-General~-'You  need  not  read  more — ^it  is  introductory. 
Now  read  what  Mr.  Harris  says. 

The  Witness  (reads) — ^^Itlunk  it  right  to  explain  that  I  did  not 
utter  one  word  in  favour  of  shooting  landlords.  What  I  said  was  simply 
this,  that  at  a  former  period  I  went,  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  to  prevent 
the  sort  of  thing,  but  that,  from  my  experience  up  to  the  present,  I 
could  hardly  say  that  I  was  doing  either  good  or  evil  when  I  was  doing 
so,  and  what  I  said  was  simply  this,  that,  if  they  were  shot,  I  should  no 
longer  do  as  I  did  in  former  times,  come  forwani  to  denounce  the  men 
who  were  guilty  of  shooting  them.  I  think  I  made  myself  as  clear  on 
this  point  as  it  is  possible,  and  I  would  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  my 
friend,  Mr.  Tiemey,  or  any  other  gentleman  should  misapprehend  me, 
because  there  are  very  few  men  more  opposed  to  shedding  blood  than  I 
am,  not  alone  of  landlords,  but  even  of  the  lower  animals." 

The  Solicitor-General — ^That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Walker — Just  read  the  remaining  portion  of  ihe  chairman's  speech, 
after  the  words  "  Because  why  "  1 — (Witness  reads) — "  Grant  you  that 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  there  is  no  escape  for  any  counties 
except  by  arms,  take  up  your  arms  then  and  meet  your  opponents  in  the 
face  of  day  ;  but  when  you  have  abundant  legitimate  means  of  ousting  the 
landlord's  power  of  exterminating  the  people  by  keeping  aloof  from  the 
land,  by  not  being  yourself  subservient  promoters  of  the  very  cause  that 
creates  this  malignant  agitation,  and  that  places  the  people  in  the  posi- 
tion of  misery,  of  wretchedness,  and  of  want,  by  competing  with  one 
another  over  each  other's  heads,  and  behind  each  other's  backs — I  say 
that  the  landlord  would  be  more  than  mortal  if  he  were  able  to  resist  the 
temptations  that  are  put  before  him  by  yourselves.  Let  me  hear  no 
more  about  shooting  the  landlords  until  you  first  rectify  your  own  con- 
duct, and  if  a  landlord  evicts  or  rejects  a  man,  •  don't  present  to  him  a 
rifle  or  a  bayonet,  but  taboo  his  land,  taboo  himself,  keep  away  firom 
him,  do  not  ha\e  anything  to  do  with  him,  and  no  one  will  dare  to  enter 
upon  his  land,  but  let  him  enter  if  he  likes  into  the  workhouse.  While 
you  have  such  remedies  as  those,  I  cannot  advocate,  I  cannot  see  the 
utility  nor  the  propriety  of  advocating  a  cause  which  requires  the  eicer- 
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cLse  of  might  over  right ;  because  when  70U  attack  a  man  in  the  night 
or  in  the  dark,  do  it  honestly  and  fairly,  or  you  exercise  a  principle  that 
I  hate  in  my  heart.  Bight  or  wrong  I  do  not  want  an  unfair  exhibition 
of  might  over  right,  and  with  those  expressions  of  mine^  giving  you  an 
idea  how  far  I  can  go  with  the  sentiments  put  forward,  I  put  the  reso- 
lution." 

Mr.  Wcdker, — ^You  have  read  Mr.  Harris's  explanation  after  the  chair- 
man's observations  1 — I  did. 

Will  you  refer  now  to  that  portion  of  the  speech  preceding  the  passage 
read,  and  affected  by  what  he  has  explained. 

The  AUcmey-GeneroL — He  has  just  read  the  whole  of  that 
Mr.  Walker, — ^He  did  not     It  is  in  Mr.  Harris's  first  speech. 
The  WitMSB, — ^I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  read  the  whole  speech  to 
get  it 

Mr.  Wtdker. — No,  you  need  not  Perhaps  your  eye  will  catch  the 
names  of  Mr.  O'Gonnell  and  Mr.  Steel.  Do  you  see  the  words,  "  I  re- 
member the  year  1843  ?"' 

The  Witness. — ^Yes,  here  it  is  : — "  I  remember,  in  the  year  1843^ 
when  Dan  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Thomas,  Tom  Steele,  the  Head  Pacifi- 
cator, when  all  their  efforts  were  exerted  to  put  down  agrarian  crime 
in  Ireland,  and  it  took  all  their  efforts,  and  it  took  the  efforts  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  it  took  the  efforts  of  every  good  man  in  this  country 
to  put  down  agrarian  crime  at  this  time  ;  and  I  may  say,  my  friends, 
that  I  myself^  though  a  very  young  man  at  the  time,  I  went  out  into 
the  country  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  myself  and  a  young  friend  of  mine — 
I  went  out  to  the  Ribbon  Lodges  and  tried  to  persuade  those  men  to 
give  up  their  evil  ways.     Through  the  instrumentality  of  O'Connell 

and  through  the  instrumentality  of  every  good" 

Mr.  W(Mer. — ^That  will  do,  you  need  not  read  any  more.  Now,  tell 
me  was  Mr.  Pamell  present  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Harrid  was  speak- 
ing— did  he  not  leave  the  meeting  ? — I  should  fancy  he  did. 

Mr.  Nolan. — ^I  just  want,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sexton,  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion— ^were  there  a  large  number  of  clergymen  on  this  platform?  — ^lliere 
were  not 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  there  were  not  more  than  fourteen  1 
— Certainly. 

Did  you  see  the  Freenum^s  Journal  I — Ofl^ti. 

Mr.  Curran. — I  want  you,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Nally,  to  read  the  opening 
observations  of  the  Chairman  at  that  meeting — about  half  way  down. 

The  Witness  (reads): — ''I  condemn  emphatically  everything  that  in  any 
way .  has  the  colour  or  the  character  of  murder  and  assassination. 
Heaven,  and  the  God  of  heaven,  could  not  look  down  with  complacency 
upon  the  cause  that  required  such  vile  means  to  support  it.  I  therefore 
condemn,  as  much  as  man  can,  anything  in  the  shape  of  violence  either 
to  man  or  property  in  the  carrying  out  of  your  desires  and  feelings." 

The  Solicitor-GmenU. — It  was  after  that  that  Mr.  Harris's  speech  was 
delivered.^) — It  was. 

You  were  asked  did  Mr.  Pamell  leave  the  meeting  before  that  speech, 
and  you  answered,  "  I  fancy."  Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  on 
the  subject  1 — I  have  not  ' 

Now,  the  next  meeting  was  at  Tipperary,  on  Sunday,  the  31st  October, 
1880.     The  speakers  were  Mr.  Pamell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Boyton  f 


The  SoUeiicr-General. — ^Now,  commence  at  the  beginning 

Mr.  Justice  Fttzoerald. — ^Who  were  there  ? 

The  SoUcUor-Oeneral. — ^I  gave  the  names,  my  lord — Mr.  Pamell,  Mr. 
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Dillon,  and  Mr.  Boyton.  (To  witness) — Commence  Mr.  Pamell's  speech 
at  the  beginning l—rPi^new  (reads): — "Fellow  countrymen,  when  I 
first,  had  the  honour  of  addressing  a  meeting  in  this  town  of  Tipperary  we 
were  told  that  we  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  very  bad  harvest, 
and  it  was  predicted  that  as  soon  as  we  had  had  a  good  harvest,  the 
agitation,  which  it  was  said  had  been  caused  by  the  bad  harvest,  would 
disappear.  I  am  told  that  the  season  and  the  harvest  in  Tipperary  has 
now  been  good,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  meeting,  a^r  a  good 
harvest,  exceeds  by  five  fold  the  meeting  of  last  year.  (Cheers,  and  a 
voice,  "  We  thank  you  for  it.")  When  you  have  a  good  harvest,  then  is 
the  time  to  hold  it ;  you  had  not  anything  to  hold  last  year,  and  perhaps 
tks^aieoessity  for  exertion  was  not  so  great  as  it  is  to-day.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  the  people  of  Ireland  are  at  last  coming  to  see  that  wheti  they  have 
sown  the  seed  and  reaped  the  harvest,  it  is  their  duty  also  to  look  after 
themselves  and  their  wives  and  the  little  ones.  Somebody  told  me  the 
other  day  that  the  Government  had  taken  a  large  force  of  police  out  of 
Tipperary  and  had  sent  them  into  the  coimty  of  Mayo,  liiis  has  been 
a  mistake  which  haa  been  made  at  different  times  in  our  history.  Agita- 
tation  and  organization  have  been  confined  to  one  or  two  or  thr^e  parti- 
cular counties  or  districts,  and  it  has  beei;!  possible  for  the  Government 
to  crush  the  agitation  in  detail,  by  crushing  the  counties  in  detail  (hear, 
^ear),  and  1  confess  it  is  not  a  very  good  sign  to  see  the  Government 
taking  police  from  Tipperary  and  sending  them  into  Mayo.  (A  voice, 
'  We  will  make  them  send  them  back  again.')  The  Constabulary  are 
used,  not  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  law  and  order,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidating  the  people  (hear,  hear),  and  preventing  them  from 
organising.  And  because  Mayo  is  the  best  organized  county  in  Ireland, 
the  Government  have  sought  to  terrorize  over  Mayo  by  taxing  them  for 
additional  police  >  but  if  Tipperary  and  every  other  county  in  Ireland 
organise  themselves  as  well  ajs  Mayo,  they  will  not  able  to  send  1,700 
police  into  Mayo,  they  will  not  have  them  to  send,  and  they  will  not  be 
able  to  inflict  an  additional  establishment  upon  any  county  in  Ireland. 
They  have  only  11,000  poHce  in  this  country,  and  that  gives  an  average 
of  about  300  men  to  each  county. 

'<  Well,  you  see,  therefore,  that  if  it  requires  1,700  policemen  to 
intimidate  a  well  organised  county,  it  will  be  an  utter  impossibility  to 
intimidate  all  the  counties  in  Ireland  if  they  are  organised,  because  it 
would  require  an  increase  of  something  Hke  55,000  or  66,000  policemen 
instead  of  only  10,000.  I  have  gone  into  this  little  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation for  you  lest  you  might  be  afraid  that  if  you  organised  yourselves 
in  Tipperary  the  Government  would  attack  you  with  extra  police.  Now 
this^  as  I  have  shown  you,  cannot  be  so,  because  when  all  Ireland  is 
organised,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  get  enough  police- 
men in  Ireland  to  intimidate  the  whole  country.  The  two  chief  planks 
in  our  platform  ai-e,  firstly,  that  the  tenants  shall  not  pay  rack-rents, 
and  secondly,  that  no  man  shall  take  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has 
been  evicted  under  such  circumstances  (cheers).  Now,  if  you  carry  out 
these  two  principles,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  Government, 
no  matter  how  strong,  to  prevent  the  march  of  progress  in  Ireland ;  you 
must  win  (cheers.)  It  is  a  thing  which  must  happen,  and  you  must 
ultimately  succeed  if  you  simply  stick  to  these  doctrines,  refusal  to  pay 
unjust  rent^,  and  refusal  to  take  a  holding  from  which  your  neighbour 
or  anybody  else  has  been  evicted.  Don't  allow  yourselves  to  bo 
diverted  by  a  discussion  as  to  the  best  method  of  settling  the  land 
question  (hear,  hear.)  Some  gentlemen,  no  doubt  with  the  best  inten- 
tions;  havb  sought  to  introduce  disunion  amongst  Irifihmen  by  asking 
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ns  to  formulate  our  plan.  Now,  we  intend  to  formulate  our  plan  when 
the  time  is  ripe  for  th&  settlement  of  the  land  question  (cheers.)  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  will  be  next  year  or  not^  but  it  is  simply  waste 
of  time  to  talk  about  formulating  plans  as  long  as  the  people  and  Par- 
liament of  England  exhibit  the  temper  which  they  have  been  exhibiting 
towards  us.  When  the  question  must  be  settled  it  will  be  settled,  and 
it  is  in  your  power  to  bring  things  about  so  that  this  question  must  be 
settled.  ('  Bravo,'  and  cheers.)  I  have  been  asked  if  I  will  not  approve 
of  a  scheme  of  Government  valuation  of  the  rents  which  the  tenants 
shall  pay ;  and  we,  who  believe  in  the  principle  that  the  land  of  this 
country  ought  to  belong  to  the  people,  have  been  told  by  some  men, 
who  think  that  the  best  system  of  land  tenure  is  a  Government  valua- 
tion or  re-valuation  of  rents,  we  have  been  told  that  we  are  unpatriotic 
because  we  desire  to  make  the  people  the  owners.  But  the  same  men 
who  tell  us  that  we  are  unx»atriotic  because  we  desire  to  make  the 
pe(^4e  the  owners,  and  the  €k>vemment  the  landlord  for  a  limited 
peniod  of  yeais,  do  not  see  their  own  inconsistency  when  they  propose 
that  this  same  Government  shall  have  the  arbitration  of  what  rents  the 
tenants  shall  pay  (hear,  hear.)  To  my  mind  it  would  give  the  Govern- 
ment very  much  more  power  over  this  country  to  allow  it  periodically, 
every  nine  or  ten  years,  to  revalue  the  lands  of  the  tenants  and  to  fix 
the  rents  that  the  tenants  shall  pay  rather  than  to  fix  some  sum  to  be 
paid  by  the  people  to  the  Govenmient  for  a  certain  period  of  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  there  should  be  nothing  further  to  pay  (hear, 
hear.)  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  drawn  aside  into  any  discussion 
as  to  what  is  the  best  method  of  settling  the  Irish  land  question.  The 
nature  of  the  settlement  entirely  depends  upon  our  own  exertions,  and 
all  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  push  on,  to  organise  yourselves,  to  establish  a 
branch  of  the  National  Land  League  in  every  parish,  to  bring  back  the 
|K>lioe  from  Mayo  into  Tipperary  (hear,  hear),  to  take  your  share  with 
the  oUier  Lrish  counties  in  the  noble  work  which  is  going  on  in  every 
direction ;  and  so  enable  us,  when  the  time  comes,  when  the  question 
is  ripe  for  settlement,  to  claim  such  a  settlement  as  shall  be  a  lasting 
one,  and  as  shall  secure  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.''     (Cheers.) 

The  SolicUor-GeneraL — Now  look  at  Mr.  Dillon's  speech,  you  will  find 
it  half  way  through  your  notes. 

(^Witness  reads) — "  Reverend  chairman  and  men  of  Tipperary,  it  gives 
me  very  great  pleasure  to  come  forward  in  support  of  this  resolution. 
It  has  been  asserted,  men  of  Tipperary,  that  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland 
are  hostile  to  the  movement  to  set  free  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland 
and  make  them  freemen  in  the  land  of  their  birth  (cheers).  We  come 
here  U>-6aj  to  a  town  where  no  movement  can  show  its  head  that  is 
hostile  to  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland ;  and  I  say  that  when  the  Irish 
Land  League  has  assembled  in  Tipperary  a  meeting  so  large  as  this 
that  the  man  who  will,  in  the  face  of  tins  meeting,  tell  me  that  the 
Irish  Nationalists  are  against  the  Land  League  is  nothing  better  than 
a  common  Uar  (cheers).  No,  neither  are  the  Irish  Nationalists  hostile 
to  the  Land  League,  nor  is  the  Land  League  hostile  to  the  National 
organisation  (hear,  hear).  Our  movement  and  pur  organisation  is  a 
temporary  organisation  got  up  to  remove  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
English  misrule  in  Ireland,  got  up  to  remove  an  institution  which  has 
always  been  backed  up  by  the  power  of  England's  Government^  by  the 
English  bayonets  on  which  it  rests,  and  which  has  alwajn  acted  true  to 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  founded  as  a  garrison  to  hold  Ireland  down 
under  English  misrule  (cheers). 

''  I,  speaking  in  this  county  last  Sunday,  asked  the  men  of  Tipperary 
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to  judge  the  landlord  system  in  Ireland,  not  by  what  they  had  done  this 
,year  when  they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  organised  masses  of 
the  people.  I  asked  them  to  judge  the  system  of  landlordism  by  what 
the  Irish  landlords  had  done  in  the  years  when  no  Land  League  was 
there  to  oppose  them.  I  pointed  out  that  within  the  last  twenty  years 
Irish  landlordism  had  reduced  the  population  of  Tipperary  by  120,000 
of  her  children  (groans) ;  and  in  the  face  of  that  they,  tell  me  that  Irish 
landlordism  is  an  institution  which  is  good  for  the  Irish  people,  and 
which  the  Irish  people  otight  to  preserve.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  you 
wish  to  see  the  last  remnants  of  Uie  people  driven  away  out  of  Tipperary, 
if  you  wish  to  see  this  county  cease  to  be  populated  by  Christians,  by 
men  and  women,  and  turned  into  one  vast  bullock  range  for  the  markets 
of  London  and  Manchester,  then  keep  on  landlordism  and  do  not  allow 
us  to  pull  it  down.  But  if  you  wish  to  see  Tipperary  the  homo  of  tall 
men,  as  it  always  has  been,  and  if  you  wish  to  see  it  with  a  population 
as  strong  as  it  had  twenty-five  years  ago,  then  give  us  a  helping  hand 
and  help  us  to  drive  landlordism  out  of  the  country  (cheers),  and  hand 
over  the  land  of  Tipperary  to  the  men  who  are  the  Nationalists  of  Tip- 
perary ;  because  I  never  knew  before*until  lately,  that  the  Irish  landlords 
are  the  strength  of  the  National  party.  It  was  not  till  lately  that  Tip- 
perary knew  what  landlordism  was,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  not 
the  first  time  that  Tippersjy  rose  in  rebellion  against  landlordism  (cheers). 
Many  of  you  know  that  in  the  last  century,  for  three  years,  this  county 
was  in  open  rebellion  against  landlordism,  until  they  poured  their  troops 
into  it  and  smothered  the  resistance  of  the  people  in  blood,  when  they 
killed  poor  Father  Sheehy  at  Clonmel  (groans).  From  that  day  to  this, 
the  people  of  Tipperary  have  been  either  in  open  or  in  smothered  re- 
bellion against  that  institution,  and  to-day  you  have  assembled,  I  suppose, 
the  largest  meeting  that  ever  gathered  together  in  Tipperary,  to  declare 
that  we  are  now  going  to  make  a  new  departure,  not  to  foiget  or  to 
make  terms  with  landlordism,  but  to  raise  the  banner  again,  and  enrol 
every  man  in  Tipperary,  who  is  not  a  landlord  or  an  agent,  under  the 
banner  of  '  Down  with  Landlordism,'  and  the  land  of  Ireland  will  be 
given  back  to  the  tenants.  It  has  been  said  by  our  enemies  that  this 
movement  is  nothing  more  than  a  vulgar  attempt  to  rob  one  class  of 
its  property  and  to  give  it  to  another  class.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but 
the  landlords  have  been  so  long  accuston^ed  to  have  the  laws  made  to 
enable  them  to  rob  the  farmer  of  his  property  that  they  consider  that 
any  law  which  will  protect  the  farmer  in  his  own  property,  is  robbing 
the  landlord.  A  man  may  have  an  interest  in  his  farm  which,  in  the 
open  market,  would  sell  for  £1,000 ;  and  if  he  is  one  year  behind  with 
the  rent,  the  landlord  will  evict  him  and  give  him  nothing  for  his  interest ; 
robbing  that  man,  who  is  a  poor  man,  of  all  that  he  has  in  the  world, 
and  leaving  him  naked  on  the  roadside.  We  seek  to  secure  to  the 
tenant  his  property  as  the  landlord  always  has  had  secured  to  him  his. 
We  do  not  repay  the  landlords  in  their  own  coin,  that  is  to  say,  when 
we  have  got  the  power,  we  are  not  going  to  rob  them  as  they  robbed 
the  people  when  they  had  the  power.  (Hear,  hear.)  No,  we  are  not 
going  to  follow  their  bad  example;  we  are  going  to  give  them  what  they 
are  justly  entitled  to,  but  we  are  going  to  give  to  the  people  l^eir  pro- 
perty also.     ('  Bravo.') 

"  Now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  this  time,  if  you 
do  not  pull  down  landlordism,  nobody  is  to  blame  but  the  men  of 
Tippeiury  themselves.  You  want  no  leaders  to  lead  you  on  this  path ; 
you  know  the  policy,  and  you  have  brains  enough,  and,  I  hope,  courage 
enough  to  carry  it  out.     (Cheers.)     Organise  yourselves  ;  let  there  be 
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two  people  to  oi^ganiae  each  townland.  Let  them  go  round  and  ask 
every  &rmer  in  the  townland  wiQ  he  join  the  League  and  stand  np  for 
his  clajss.  Lay  before  them,  at  yoiu*  weekly  meetingB  in  each  parish, 
the  policy  of  the  League.  Stick  to  that  policy,  and  if  the  Government 
begin  to  arrest  just  go  on  steadily,  and  never  mind  the  arrests.  I  should 
hope  that  the  county  which  I  represent  will  not  be  the  first  to  turn  the 
back  when  it  comes  to  its  turn.  Don't  let  yourselves  be  driven  by  the 
bullying  of  the  landlords  into  what  they  want  you  to  do,  which  is  this. 
They  want  to  get  an  excuse  to  let  those  soldiers  and  police  out  on  to  the 
people.  Don't  allow  the  landlords  to  take  you  off  the  path,  but  if  the 
Government  arrests,  put  other  men  in  the  places  of  those  arrested,  and 
go  on  with  the  work.  Go  on  with  it  until  the  gaols  are  full,  and  teach 
them  that  no  prosecutions  will  break  the  spirit  of  Tipperary,  and  teach 
the  Government  that  if  they  wish  to  keep  up  landlordism  in  Tipperary 
they  can  only  do  it  by  choking  the  gaols  with  the  whole  population  of 
the  county.  This  is  the  way  in  which  you  can  go  along;  and  this 
movement  has  this  advantage  over  perhaps  some  others  that  went  be- 
fore it^  that,  as  I  said  before,  you  want  no  leaders.  You  ought  to 
have  intelligence  enough  to  go  on  with  it,  no  matter  how  many  men 
are  ^rrested;  and  all  I  say,  in  conclusion,  on  the  point  is,  that  if 
the  Crovemment  go  on  arresting,  do  you  go  on  lowering  the  rents ; 
because  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  play  l^t  the  landlords 
should  be  allowed  to  run  our  men  into  prison  while  they  themselves  are 
enjoying  their  full  rental.  For  every  man  that  is  put  in  do  you  knock 
off  a  oertaia  per  centage  of  the  rent  you  are  going  to  pay.  With  regard 
to  the  rent,  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  in  Tipperary  now  when  we 
ought,  in  the  name  of  the  National  Land  Xieague,  to  proclaim  all  over 
this  county  that  for  this  year  the  people  shall  pay  no  more  rent  than 
Griffith's  valuation ;  that  they  shall  pay  GrijS&th's  valuation,  and  no  more. 
(Cheers.)  I  think  that  is  about  the  fairest  thing  that  we  can  come  at.  If 
the  landlords  do  not  like  that,  let  them  go  over  to  London,  and  go  down 
and  make  a  petition  to  the  London  Parliament  to  settle  the  question. 
The  people  of  Ireland  have  petitioned  to  that  Parliament  too  often.  The 
people  of  Ireland  will  not  petition  to  an  English  Parliament  again. 
('  No,  no.')  But  they  will  settle  their  own  questions  on  Irish  soO,  in 
Tipperary  and  the  counties  of  Ireland,  and  if  the  Irish  landlords  do  not 
like  the  settlement  which  we  offer  to  them,  why  let  them  go  over  to 
England,  where  their  friends  are,  and  ask  for  a  better  adjustment.  In 
conclnsioD,  then,  I  would  ask  that  you,  the  people  of  Tipperary,  will 
show  that  you  will  not  be  behind  any  other  county  in  Ireland,  and  I 
may  say  that,  if  the  Government  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  intimi- 
date the  people  of  this  county  by  police,  I  would  advise  them  to  get  ready 
about  15,000  without  any  farther  delay."     (Cheers.) 

The  SoUeUor-General, — Refer  now  to  Mr.  Boyton's  speech  on  31st 
October,  1880,  at  Tipperary.  He  is  the  last  speaker  at  the  meeting) — 
(Witness  reads) — "  Men  of  Tipperary,  I  have  now  to  perform  a  duty  as 
the  organiser  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  that  I  have  ali'eady  per- 
formed before  100,000  Tipperary  men.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  know  that 
you  here  in  the  premier  town  will  follow  the  advice  given  by  the  illus- 
trious prelate  who  told  you  in  addressing  the  Kilbury  land  meeting  to 
take  no  pledge  that  you  were  not  prepared  manfully  and  determinedly 
to  fulfiL  Those  were  the  words  of  Dr.  Croke,  and  following  those  words 
we  have  already  administered  that  pledge  to  seventeen  large  meetings 
in  this  county.  (Hear,  hear.)  To-day  I  shall  give  you  a  second  pledge, 
or,  in  other  terms,  I  will  add  a  line  to  the  pledge  already  taken  through- 
out Tipperaiy.     I  now  call  upon  every  honest  Irishman  in  the  sight  of 
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€k>d  and  before  his  fellow  countrymen  to  pledge  himMlf  never  to  take 
land  from  which  his  neighbour  has  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an 
unjust  rent)  never  to  work  on  that  land^  and  never  to  purchase  crops 
or  cattle  seized  for  non-payment  of  rent.  (Cries  of  '  Never.')  I  also 
call  upon  you  to  pledge  yourselves  that  if  l^e  British  Oovemment  raise 
a  vile  hand  on  one  of  your  leaders  you  will  pay  no  more  rent  than  the 
€k>vemment  valuation.  (Cheers.)  Every  man  who  is  willing  to  take 
that  solemn  obligation  hold  up  his  right  hand."  (Every  right  hand  was 
held  up.) 

The  SoUeitar-General, — That  last  observation  is  yours,  **  every  ri^bt 
hand  was  held  up  "  ? — ^Yes.  The  Witness  continues  to  read : — *'  I  think 
that  the  show  of  hands  is  an  evidence  that  the  men  of  Tipperaiy  mean 
what  they  say.  I  will  close  with  a  few  words  to  tell  you  while  you 
disperse  orderly  to  your  homes  to  fold  away  the  green  flags,  for  we  will 
want  them  again  (cheers).  Don't  think  for  a  moment  Uiat  you  have 
done  the  work.  Tou  must  go  home,  and  you  must  do  that  which  we 
are  unable  to  do — organize  yourselves  in  every  parish  in  the  county. 
Take  the  initiative  yourselves ;  don't  wait  for  men  to  come  from  Dublin 
or  elsewhere,  and  don't  wait  for  public  meetings  to  go  on  with  yonr 
work.  The  work  is  yours,  you  are  the  Land  League  yourselves  Xbear, 
hear).  It  is  not  the  meetings,  it  is  not  the  bands  of  music,  the  banners, 
and  the  speeches,  it  is  that  yod  will  go  home  and  keep  your  word  of 
honour  pledged  before  high  heaven.  •  That  is  what  will  settle  the  land 
question,  and  it  is  here  in  Ireland  that  we  will  first  settle  the  land 
question  in  our  own  way,  and  please  Grod,  will  go  on  with  another 
league  when  this  has  ceased  to  exist  that  will  put  the  Irish  people  on 
the  right  road  to  settle  another  and  a  greater  question  (cheers).  When 
I  saw  to-day  the  solid  mass  of  marching  manhood  on  the  broadway  tbat 
comes  here  from  the  junction,  when  I  saw  those  flags  flying  over  the 
heads  of  '  true  men,  like  you  men/  and  when  I  saw  the  green  flag  of 
Tipperary  town  and  the  Nationalists  marching  ahead  for  Mr.  Pamell,  I 
tell  you  my  heart  beat,  and  I  thank  Qod  for  it  (cheers).  I  am  grateful 
personally  to  my  ^friends  in  the  town  of  Tipperary.  I  wish  that  tliey 
will  judge  me  one  day  not  by  my  words,  but  by  the  work  that  I  have 
been  enabled  under  God,  and  by  the  direction  of  that  body  organized 
by  Mr.  Famell,  to  perform  for  the  people  of  Tipperary  (cheers).  Mr. 
Pamell  has  no  doubt  heard*  a  great  deal  of  cheering.  Now,  as  an 
evidence  of  your  success,  I  want  Mr.  Famell  to  hear  a  real  ringing 
Tipperary  cheer."    (Immense  cheers.) 

That  was  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  ? — Yes, 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M^Laugldin. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  the  cheer  f — No. 

You  never  heard  anything  like  it  in  England) — ^There  is  not  much 
speaking  in  England. 

The  English  people,  I  suppose,  don't  speak  up.  Don*t  be  oflfbnded 
with  me.     Was  there  a  chairman  at  that  meeting  1 — ^There  was. 

What  was  his  name) — ^Rev.  Dean  Quirke. 

That  is  the  Dean  of  Cashel  1 — ^I  believe  so. 

Did  he  deliver  a  speech  9 — He  did. 

A  long  one  1 — Fairly  long  one.^ 

You  use  the  word  £ur  in  the'  sense  of  reasonable.  Kindly,  give  us 
the  last  four  sentences  of  it.  Did  he  say  this — "  1  am  sure  I  need  not 
bespeak  a  patient  hearing  for  all  who  are  to  address  you,  and  will  con- 
clude by  requesting  that  there  won't  be  any  foolish  cries  from  the  people, 
unmeaning  expressions  that  are  sure  to  be  caught  by  the  hostile  £big- 
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lish  press  ihat  are  watching  every  word  to  torture  it  into  an  argument 
for  coercing  tlie  peof^ " ) — I  am  sure  the  dean  never  used  the  word 
"bespeak."  I  don't  recollect  taking  it  down  or  writing  it  out  after- 
wards. (Witness  reads) — *'  Gentlemen,  I  have  trespassed  longer  than 
I  intended  upon  you^  and  I  will  only  ask  you  one  request,  that  during 
the  speeches  here  and  the  resolutions  to  be  put  forwaid  you  will  refrain 
from  any  foolish  or  tmmeaning  expressions  which  may  be  oonstmed  into 
a  violation  of  the  law.  We  know  that  the  country  here  was  never  so 
peaceable  as  now,  and  we  know  that  it  is  by  peaceable  and  determined 
agitation  that  your  rights  can  be  gained.  I  believe  that  half  the  out- 
rages that  are  put  upon  us  are  manufactured.  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  that  one  that  turned  up  within  the  last  week  in  the  case  of  a  most 
popular  and  a  most  amiable  and  noble  man  was  false^  where  it  was  said 
that  a  bad,  threatening  letter  had  been  sent.  I  am  as  sure  as  I  stand 
here  that  no  tenant  farmer  or  no  Tipperary  man,  unless  a  knave  and  a 
scampy  would  ever  write  a  bad  word.  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  at  a 
farm  a  most  amiable  gentleman  as  Heaven  has  given  us,  popular  and 
Kberaly  and  in  every  other  way  he  is  a  good,  kind-hearted  man ;  and  I 
assure  you  as  I  stand  here  that  that  threatening  letter  was  the  work  of 
some  enemy,  of  some  spy.  (Groans.)  A  groan  for  the  wretch  that 
inserted  it."     (Loud  groans  from  the  crowd.) 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  if  we  persevere  in  a  lawful  and  constitutional  but 
firm  and  determined  agitation ;  keep  up  the  agitation,  for  if  you  have 
not  a  strong  agitation  you  will  have  a  week  I^d  Bill.  Come  in  your 
thousands,  and  insist  that  you  shall  be  done  right  to.  There  is  no 
people  that  have  been  treated  as  you  have  been,  and  if  the  priests  and 
the  people,  as  they  are  assembled  here  to-day,  keep  together  and  assert 
their  rights  firmly  and  perseveringly,  there  is  no  possibility  of  failure. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  receiving  me  so  kindly,  and  I  now  leave  it 
to  l^ose  who  are  to  follow  me  (cheers)." 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — Is  that  IJie  chairman's  speech  you  are  reading  at 
all  f — ^It  is.  "I  thank  you  very  much  for  receiving  me  so  kindly,  and  I 
now  leave  it  to  those  who  are  to  follow  me."  That  is  the  end  of  the 
speech. 

Have  you  got  your  original  notes  here  l — I  have. 

Well,  just  look  at  them.  Did  he  say  this — ''I  am  sure  I  need  not 
beq)eak  a  patient  hearing  for  all  who  are  to  address  you,  and  will  con- 
clude by  requesting  that  there  won't  be  any  foolish  cries  from  the 
people^  unmeaning  expressions  that  are  sure  to  be  caught  up  by  the 
ho^e  English  press  that  are  watchiog  every  word  to  torture  it  into  an 
ailment  for  coercing  the  people.  Keep  from  any  word  or  act  that  can 
only  injure  your  own  cause  "  1 — He  never  said  a  word  of  the  kind. 

"  E^ember  the  wise  saying,  as  true  now  as  it  has  been  always,  that 
the  man  who  commits  a  crime  gives  a  triumph  to  the  enemy  1" — He 
never  said  any  such  thing. 

**  The  Government  that  promised  so  much  to  the  Irish  people  is  now 
threatening  to  prosecute  their  leaders ;  but,  should  they  do  so,  they  will 
only  intenfflfy  tiie  agitation,  and  if  you  persevere  in  agitating  within  the 
law,  and  if  you  avoid  every,  illegal  act,  there  is  no  Government,  no 
Legislature  that  can  long  resist  the  united  demands  of  the  people  of 
Ireland!" — He  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Is  not  that  very  odd ;  it  is  part  of  tKe  same  report  ? — ^It  is  a  manufac- 
tured report,  for  hie  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Do  you  believe  that  it  is  a  manufactured  report  f — I  do  believe  it. 

Did  Mr.  Pamell  speak  there ) — He  did. 

Did  Mr.  Dillon  w^eek  there  t — He  did. 
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Did  Mr.  Edward  Leomy,  m.p.,  speak  there  ) — He  did. 

Did  Mr.  Richard  O'Shaughnessy,  the  member,  speak  1 — ^Yes. 

And  Mr.  John  Conway  I—yes. 

And  Mr.  J.  Costelloef — Yes. 

And  the  Bev.  Mr.  McDonnell,  curate  of  Woon,  seconded  a  resolution 
which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Costelloe  f — I  have  a  Bev.  Mr.  O'Donnell ; 
I  think  it  is  the  same  name. 

You  were  asked  did  you  see  the  Freeman^ s  JowmaLf — ^I  see  it  every 
day,  while  I  am  in  Ireland. 

But  do  you  remember  seeing  the  report  of  Dean  Quirke's  speech  in 
the  Freeman  ? — I  could  not  possibly  say. 

If  you  had  you  would  have  seen  the  sentences  I  refer  to. 

The  Solicitor-General, — That  is  one  way  of  seeking  to  make  evidence 
on  the  other  side,  and  I  do  not  think  your  lordships  ought  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — It  is  the  Court  will  decide  that,  and  not  yon. 

The  SoUcttor-General, — I  am  addressing  the  Court,  and  not  my  learned 
friend,  and  I  am  not  to  be  lectured  by  him. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — ^You  began  it. 

The  Solidtor-General, — Now  refer  to  the  report  of  the  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Limerick  on  the  1st  November,  at  which  Messrs.  Pamell, 
Dillon,  and  Boyton  spoke.     You  reported  these  also  ? — Yes. 

Turn  to  Mr.  PamelFs  speech. 

(Witness  reads) — **  These  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  have 
influenced  me  to  abandon  the  old  platform  of  the  three  Fs.  ('  Down 
with  them,'  from  the  crowd.)  I  believe  that  platform  to  be  unattain- 
able. You  have  got  ten  men ;  Mr.  Synan  had  ten  men  to  vote  for  it  in 
1870,  ten  men  out  of  650.  Has  he  been  able  to  press  his  claims  with 
stjich  force  and  with  such  vigour  since  then  that  he  hopes  to  convert  that 
minority  of  ten  to-day,  in  ten  years,  into  650.  (Cheers.)  No.  The 
Legislature  will  do  this  for  you  : — ^It  will  ratify  the  settlement  that  you 
achieve  for  yourselves.  (*  Bravo.*)  It  will  not  reduce  your  rents  for 
you,  but  when  you  have  reduced  them  yourselves,  it  will  come  in  and 
by  Act  of  Parliament  render  a  continuance  of  this  agitation  unneces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  reduced."     (Cheers.) 

The  Solicitor-General. — Turn  to  the  words — "  Do  not  let  us  waste 
these  enormous  forces."  Witness  reads  : — "  Do  not  then  let  us  waste 
these  dnormous  forces  in  trying  to  effect  what  is  both  an  impossibility, 
and  what,  if  obtained,  would  only  perpetuate  confusion  and  disunion 
between  classes  in  this  coimtry.  You  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
getting  rid  of  the  landlord  system,  not,  as  my  Mend  Mr.  Sjman,  says, 
afber  a  generation  or  so,  but  very  soon.  (Cheers.)  I  believe,  that 
within  two  years  you  will  see  part  of  the  work  which  was  done  by  the 
famine  undone.  I  believe  that  you  will  see  within  that  period  the  re- 
sumption by  the  State  of  the  titles  in  the  land,  which  it  has  granted, 
through  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  to  land  jobbers,  (cheers) ;  and  do  not 
let  anybody  for  a  moment  suppose  that  these  things  are  impossible,  or  are 
for  such  a  remote  future.  They  are  very  much  nearer  than  many  of  us 
suppose,  but  the  nearness  and  completeness  of  this  settlement  must 
depend  entirely  upon  your  own  exertions,  and  what  wc  ask  you  to  do 
for  this  winter  is  to  push  down  the  rents,  lower  the  rents  (hear,  hear,) 
to  combine  amongst  yourselves.  (A  voice,  *  They  have  us  process^') 
Why,  if  you  are  a£raid  of  a  process  you  had  better  go  out  of  tiie  country 
altogether,  to  combine  amongst  yourselves,  and  to  ofier  the  landlord  a 
just  rent,  to  bring  the  strong  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  any 
man  who  dares  to  take  a  farm,  and  in  this  way  you  have  the  power  of 
settling  the  land  question  this  winter  in  Ireland  (cheers),  and  when  you 
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have  done  that,  and  iu>t  till  then,  the  English  Parliament  will  do  it  for 
you."    (Loud  applause.) 

SoUeUcr-OeneniL — Mr.  Billon  was  the  next  speaker  1 — WUness  reads : 
— "  It  is  not  neoessaiy,  fellow-countrymen,  for  me  to  say  many  words  to 
you  here  to-day,  because  the  great  value  of  the  demonstration  by  you 
this  day  here,  has  been  that  you  come  here  to-day  in  numbers,  the  like 
of  whidi  were  not  seen  in  this  country  since  the  days  of  O'Connell,  to 
declare  that  you,  the  people  of  Limerick,  will  stand  on  the  platform  of 
the  National  JjbjxA  I^eague  of  Lreland,  and  that  you  will  adopt  the 
means  which  the  National  Land  League  has  proposed  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  settle  the  Irish  Land  question.  Let  me  tell  you  that  the 
National  Land  League  of  Ireland  does  not  propose  only  to  prevent  the 
landlords  raising  the  rents,  but  it  proposes  to  tewih  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land that  the  day  has  gone  by  when  they  are  to  fix  the  rents  of  Ireland 
(cheers,)  that  until  they  come  to  a  just  settlement  of  this  question,  the 
Land  Leagues,  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  shall  fix  the  rent  at  a  fair  value 
and  pay  no  more  than  what  is  fair.  We  propose  to  bring  down  the  rents 
of  Ireland  to  what  will  be  a  fair  value.  We  propose  to  take  back  from 
the  landlords  what  they  robbed  from  the  people  in  the  days  of  their 
power.  We  propose  to  settle  the  Irish  land  question .  by  showing  (A 
voice,  '  American  principles,')  the  Irish  landlords  that  we,  the  people  of 
Ireland,  have  the  power,  without  appealing  to  Parliament  at  all,  to 
dictate  to  them  what  rents  we  shall  pay,  and  to  pay  no  more. 

*'  Now  I  want  to  ask  the  people  of  Limerick,  are  they  going  to  submit 
to  tyranny  while  Tipperary,  and  Clare,  and  Kerry,  and  Cork,  have 
xaiaed  the  banner  of  revolt  against  it  1  ('  No,  no.')  If  you  are  not 
going  to  submit,  show  you  are  men,  and  let  there  be  before  Christmas, 
before  three  weeks,  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  every  parish  of  the 
comity  of  Limerick.  (Cheers.)  Go  over  the  rent-roll  on  every  estate 
in  Limerick,  and  when  the  gale  day  comes,  have  agreed  amongst  your^ 
selves  what  you  are  going  to  pay.  In-  Tipperary  they  have  pledged 
ihemselveil  to  "p&j  no  more  than  Griffith's  valuation.  I  think  you  would 
do  well  to  tcLke  the  same  pledge  in  Limerick.  (A  voice,  ^  We  will.') 
When  you  have  taken  it,  stand  to  it  like  men,  and  stand  to  each  other, 
and  if  any  man  goes  back  on  his  neighbour,  then  let  him  be  an  outcast 
in  Limerick.  (Cheers.)  Now  is  the  time  for  every  county  to  organize 
and  pull  together  in  this  cause.  Do  not  allow  the  Government  to  beat 
down  Mayo  or  Galway  while  Limerick  is  quiet.  They  will  come  to  you 
afterwards  when  they  have  defeated  Mayo.  When  they  attack  them 
in  the  rear,  show  them  that  they  will  require  an  much  trouble  to  levy 
nck-rents  in  Limerick  as  to  levy  them  in  Galway.  .Keep  the  police,  if 
necessary,  marching  from  one  end  of  Limerick  to  the  other,  as  they 
have  got  to  inarch  from  one  end  of  Mayo  to  the  other,  and  before  a  year 
is  out,  you  will  bring  things  to  such  a  pass  that  it  will  take,  not  1 1,000, 
but  50,000  police  to  levy  rack-rents  in  Ireland.  When  you  have 
brought  about  such  a  condition  of  things  that  50,000  poHce  will  not 
levy  rack-rents,  then  the  Irish  land  question  will  be  settled,  and  the 
landlords  will  come  to  reasonable  terms  without  any  more  pressure." 

The  SolicUor-GeneraL — ^Mr.  Boyton  is  the  last  speaker.  It  is  not  a 
long  speech,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  read  it ) — (Witness  reads) — "  Mea 
of  Limerick,  I  have  come  to  gather  up  the  thread  of  what  you  have 
heard  to  day,  and  to  give  you,  men  of  Tipperary  and  men  of  historic 
Limerick,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League,  ib»  pledge  that  makes  you  each  and  all  Land  Leaguers.  (A 
voice, '  Grood.')  I  call  upon  every  honest  Irishman  here  present,  whether 
he  be  from  Limerick,  Clare,  or  l^pperary,  to  pledge  himlself  before  God, 
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in  the  presence  of  his  clergy  and  side  by  side  with  his  fellow  country^ 
men  throughout  Ireland,  never  to  take,  hold,  or  bid  for  the  land  fvMl 
which  his  neighbour  haa  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an  unjust  vent, 
never  to  work  on  that  land,  and  never  to  puixshase  cattle  or  cropi  seized 
for  rent.  (Cheers.)  Every  one  who  can  manfuUy  and  honMtly  give 
that  pledge,  and  i^  addition  pledge  himself  never  to  pay  more  than 
Griffith'n  valuation,  hold  up  \nB  right  hand." 

The  pledge  was  taken  unth  the  right  hands  raised. 

Was  that  done,  a  pledge  taken  with  the  right  hand  raised  3 — ^Yes ; 
a  pledge  was  taken  in  that  way  with  the  right  hand  raised.     (Witness 
continued  to  read.) — "  Three  cheers  for  the  Limerick  Branch  of  4he 
liand  League.     (Cheers.)     I  have  been  requested  by  the  secretary  of 
the  meeting  to  read  the  third  resolution,  which  is  a  veiy  important  one  : 
*  Third :   Whereas  the  English  Government   has  hitherto  refused  to 
protect  our  interests  from  unscrupulous  landlords,  we  hereby,  in  public 
meeting  assembled,  resolve  to  protect  ourselves  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following  proposals :  Ist. — Never  to  take  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant 
has  been  unjustly  evicted,  to  hold  no  communication  either  with  the 
man  who  violates  this  rule  or  his  family.      2iid:  To  withdraw  our 
custom  from  any  shopkeeper  either  in  Limerick  or  in  any  other  town  or 
village  in  the  county  who  either  sells  to  or  in  any  other  way  accom- 
modates such  a  person,  and,  finally^  to  refuse  permission  to  all  rack- 
renting  landlords  and  bad  agents  to  shoot  or  hunt  over  our  lands.' 
(Cheers.)     Our  worthy  chairman  has  asked  me  to  put  this  resolution 
for  him  in  its  entirety,  therefore  I  will  read  the  next  two  paragraphs. 
'  Fourth  :  That  this  meeting  condemns  the  conduct  of  those  members 
who  violated  the  pledges  given  by  them  at  the  General  Election  to 
support  Mr.  Parnell  on  all  important    Irish  questions,  and    that   it 
earnestly  appeals   to  their   constituences   to    call  for  the   immediate 
re&ignation  of  those  pledge  breakers.     Fifth  :  that  the  many  thousands 
of  farmers  and  labourers  and  others  comprising  this  great  meeting  hereby 
pledge  themselves  to  become  members  of   the    Irish  National  Land 
League,  and  to  establish  branches  in  every  parish  in  the  county,  and 
we  hope  that  the  priests  of  every  parish  in  the  county  will  actively 
assist  their  parishioners  in  this  holy  work.'     That  is  the  end  of  the 
resolution.     All  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  those  five  resolutions  give 
their  assent  by  saying  *  Ay.'  " 

Was  that  a  large  meeting] — I  think  it  was  a  very  large  meeting. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Macdonogh,  Q.c. 

Please  to  read  a  portion  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  speech  for  me. 

The  Witness.— Mr.  W.  H.  O'SulUvan  1 

Yes ;  and  to  save  time  I  will  ask  you  to  begin  at  the  middle  of  it.  I 
will  ask  you  to  read  the  whole  of  it  if  my  friends  wish. 

The  Attorney-General, — Wo  do  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Macdxmogh. — Bead  the  passage  about  the  comments  of  the 
English  Press  on  the  meetings  last  year  1 — [Witness  reads.]—"  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  and  comments  made  by  the  English  Press  on  our 
meetings  last  year,  and  this  year  also,  because  some  foolish  boys  in  the 
crowd  cried  out  *  shoot  them,*  or  *  give  them  the  lead.'  These  words 
were  used  by  thoughtless  boys.  But  what  must  the  Government  of 
England  think  of  that  loyal  Orange  Conservative  meeting  held  there  in 
Belfast  on  last  Friday  T 

The  Solicitor-General. — Do  your  lordships  think  that  a  portion  of  the 
speech  that  is  proposed  to  be  read  has  any  relation  to  this  meeting  t 
Thei'e  is  a  reference  to  a  speech  by  another  person  in  another  part  of 
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Ireland ;  and  what  is  said  by  another  person  how  it  bears  on  this  case  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know. 

Mr.  Maedanogh. — My  learned  friend  may  be  at  a  loss  tp  know,  but 
oommon  sense  would  enlighten  him.  It  has  been  said  that  at  some  of 
the  meetings  foolish  boys  or  drunken  persons  made  exclamations,  and  is 
it  not  fair  and  just  to  show  that  at  a  loyal  meeting  held  in  Belfast  for 
the  Bustainment  of  eveiything  that  was  nght  and  good  in  landlordism — 
that  at  that  meeting  somebody  did  cry  out  something  of  the  kind? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzobbald. — That  would  be  rather  an  argument  here- 
after, but  the  speakers  ought  not  to  be  cried  down  by  the  exclamations 
of  oiJiers. 

Mr.  Jfaedcnogh. — I  think  that  a  very  just  observation  of  your  lord- 
ship. I  remember  distinctly  a  case  of  this  kind  that  occurred  l)efore. 
At  the  trial  of  Mr.  O'Connell  they  wished  to  show  that  he  had  invented 
a  certain  number  of  rules  for  the  purpose  of  detracting  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  lawy  and  subtracting  all  questions  in  dispute  to  an 
arbitration  court.  I  proposed  to  read  at  the  trial,  or  my  learned  Mend 
who  was  the  senior  proposed,  to  read  the  rules  of  the  Quakers — ^that 
most  estimable  body — ^in  reference  to  having  an  arbitration  of  dif- 
ferences, and  of  subtracting  from  the  Courts  their  decisions  upon  all 
questions  in  dispute.  Judge  Crampton  ruled  against  me,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Court  ruled  for  me,  and  the  rules  were  achnitted.  Now,  I  think 
ona  parity  of  reasoning  in  my  speech  to  the  jury  I  can  use  this  with  just 
as  much  effect,  and  I  can  prove  it  afterwards  that  it  was  delivered,  but  I 
may  as  well  prove  now  that  at  that  meeting  in  Belfiast 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — You  may  prove  what  you  like  hereafter, 
but  at  present  we  are  dealing  with  the  speech  of  a  gentleman  nsaned 
CSuUivan,  who  it  appears  had  made  reference  to  a  speech  by  another 
poson,  at  a  meeting  at  which  he  was  not  present. 

Mr.  M(todofwgh. — I  submit  that,  at  that  meeting,  anything  that 
occurred  at  the  meeting — every  sentence  spoken — every  exclamation 
uttered — every  cry  heard,  should  be  before  the  jury,  and  to  withdraw 
any  portion  wotdd  be  to  give  a  partial  view  of  the  matter.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  one  part  read,  and  another  part  not  read,  it  was  like  the 
time  of  dealing  in  the  Rolls  with  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  who  would  say 
to  read  one  portion  of  a  document,  and  not  another.  This  is  a  great 
national  and  constitutional  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  these 
gentlemen,  which  guilt  or  innocence  is  to  be  determined  by  these  twelve 
men.  What  I  say  is  this — ^that  every  single  fact  which  occurs  at  every 
one  of  these  meetings,  is,  I  respectfidly  submit,  necessary  to  be  proved, 
and  if  the  Crown  put  up  a  gentleman  to  prove  what  occurred  at  such 
and  such  a  meeting,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  whether  anything  else  occurred 
at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^There  is  no  doubt  whatever  what  occurred 
at  those  meetings,  at  which  anything  was  said  by  your  clients,  is 
evidence  against  them.  It  does  not  follow  that,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  everything  that  occurred  is  evidence  for  you.  It  is 
evidence  against  you,  however;  and  referring  again  to  the  opening 
statement  of  the  Attorney-General,  in  which  he  so  much  relied  upon 
the  character  of  this  organization — upon  the  character  of  these  organized 
meetings*  I  thought  that  everything  that  showed  the  character  of  the 
meeting,  and  everything  that  would  qualify  anything  that  your  clients 
or  representatives  said,  ought  faiily  to  bo  received  in  evidence.  To  that 
extent  we  are  prepared  to  go,  but  I  must  confess  it  is  something  beyond 
thai  to  read  a  speech  in  which  a  gentleman  referred  to  somethiiig  that 
oocuzred  at  a  meetLng  at  which  he  was  not  present.     It  can  only  be 
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read  for  the  purpose  of  being  evidence  of  something  that  occurred  at 
another  meeting  at  which  Mr.  O'SuUivan  was  not  present.  I  think  that 
is  carrying  it  beyond  the  limit,  and  if  that  speech  were  read,  I  should 
tell  the  jury  that  it  was  wholly  irr^evant,  and  no  proof  of  what  I  see 
you  want  fairly  to  prove  by  it. 

Mr.  Maodonogh. — ^With  your  peimission,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
or  two  more  on  this  question,  and  then  I  will  leave  it  to  your  lordships. 

The  Solieitor-Gen^cU. — ^After  the  Court  has  ruled  a  point,  it  is  not 
customary  to  discuss  the  matter  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald. — We  have  no  objection  that  eyer3rthingthat 
occurred  at  'the  meetings  should  be  given  in  evidence  if  it  were  not  only 
for  the  waste  of  time,  but  at  present  nineteen-twentieths  of  what  we 
have  heard  had  no  beanhg  on  the  case,  and  we  generally  get  from  the 
speeches  and  the  resolutions  the  character  of  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — Men  are  vindicating  themselves  at  tfaeto  meetings 
from  imputation,  cast  upon  them,  and  surely  any  vindication  that  they 
then  uttered  ought  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — For  what  purpose  is  Mr.  0*Sullivan's 
speech  to  be  read,  but  as  evidence  of  something  that  occurred  at  another 
meeting,  where  he  was  not  present  at  all — his  statement  of  that 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — Pardon  me,  it  was  an  illustration,  and  a  defence. 
We  have  been  assailed  in  the  English  Press — ;we,  the  Irish  people.  It  has 
been  said  that  our  meetings  were  cbaracterized  by  the  exclamations  and  ex- 
pression.  of  a  shocking  cWter.  uttered  by  Joor  drunken  men  or  idle 
boys.  Such  horrible  expressions  as  **  shoot  them,  shoot  them ;"  and  we, 
the  Irish  people  say,  let  us  vindicate  ourselves.  We  vindicate  ourselves 
thus — ^we  say  that  at  a  public  assembly  where  there  were  ten  thousand 
people,  no  man  could  control  all  the  crowd,  and  therefore  we  point  to  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  which  we  highly  approve — ^the  great  Orange 
meeting  at  Belfast,  at  which  my  respected  friend  was  present,  at  which 
expressions  were  used,  not  that  we  are  not  perfectly  sure  the  leaders  of 
it  wotdd  for  a  moment  sanction  them,  but  as  an  illustration  of  our  de- 
fence. It  is  but  fair  that  the  Irish  people,  being  assailed,  we  should 
defend  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — It  is  nonsense  to  say  the  Irish  people  are 
assailed. 

The  AUomey-General, — ^We  are  not  tr3riiig  the  Irish  people. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^You  are  trying  the  Irish  people,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  O^Brien, — One  word,  my  lord.  The  ground  on  which  I  would 
put  it  is  this — one  short  simple  ground.  X  would  put  it  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  O'Sidlivan's  mealiing,  and  as  an*  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  was  there  preaching: 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  O'Sidlivan 

Mr.  O'Brien, — Mr.  O'Sullivan  is  the  speaker.  He  is  membw  for  the 
county. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — He  is  not  one  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  (yBrien, — ^He  is  not,  but  the  way  I  would  put  it — the  ailment 
is  this.  He  refers  to  another  meeting,  and  he  refers  to  it  in  order  to 
explain  his  own  views  to  explain  what  his  views  are  when  he  is  speak- 
ing. If  he  uses  it  to  explain  his  views  is  not  that  evidence  of  what  the 
character  of  the  meeting  i& 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — That  is  not  the  view  with  which  it  is 
offered  at  alL  It  is  offered  as  evidence  of  something  that  occurred  at 
another  meeting. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — No,  I  put  it  as  what  occurred  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  is  its 
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rdevaixcy  inasmuch  as  it  is   evidence  of  something  which  occurred 
at  a  meeting  at  which  Mr.  O'SuUivan  was  not  present  at  all. 

Mr.  Macd<mogh, — It  was  in  illustration  of  the  condemnation  of  such 
an  expression. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  have  had  enough  of  this  already  to 
show  that  he  condemned  it.  Will  you  ask  the  witness  any  other 
question  1* 

Mr.  Nclcm, — ^I  would  ask  the  witness  to  have  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's 
speech  read. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqsiujj). — On  what  ground  1 

Mr.  Nolan, — On  the  ground  of  showing  the  character  of  the  meeting. 
It  was  a  meeting  held  to  discuss  the  land  question.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy 
is  a  gentleman  representing  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  surely  we  are  en- 
titled to  show  the  character  of  the  meeting  held  in  Limerick.  And 
how  are  we  to  show  it  unless  we  can  show  that  gentlemen  of  position 
were- there,  and  that  they  discussed  the  question  there. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — If  we  must  receive  all  the  speeches  -  and 
have  them  read  from  beginning  to  end,  there  must  be  some  limit. 

Mr.  Ifolan. — If  we  read  all  the  speeches  we  would  be  taking  up  too 
much  tima  The  speech  I  have  before  me  is  the  speech  of  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  and  I  am  sure  the  speech  of  a  gentleman  of  his  position 
was  reported  accurately  in  the  Freeman^a  JaumcU,  I  only  want  eight 
or  ten  lines  read  which  they  object  to-^)ontrasting  the  question  of 
tenure  with  the  question  of  peasant  proprietorship— and  showing  by 
a  statement  of  members  of  the  present  Government  that  we  may  not  get 
peasant  proprietorship,  but  we  may  get  fixity  of  tenure. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  will  take  it  that  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  was 
there,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  made  a  very  moderate  speech^ 

Mr.  F,  Nolan, — Ho^ciCn  you  judge  of  a  meeting  if  you  don't  read  all 
that  happened  at  it.     I  submit  that  we  have  a  right  to  have  it  read. 

Mr.  JusticQ  Fitzgerald. — We  are  not  prepared,  Mr.  Nolan,  to  hear 
all  that  happened  at  it. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  ask. your  lordship  to  take 
a  note  that  I  respectfully  ask  the  Court  to  receive  in  evidence  every 
single  line  of  every  speech  that  was  uttered  at  those  meetings  of  which 
the  Crown  has  given  evidence,  and  that  the  exclusion  oi  any  of  them 
is  against  the  law ;  and  I  submit  particularly  that  the  speech  of  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  to  which  my  friend  Mr.  Nolan  has  referred,  ought  to  be 
read,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  speech,  which  I 
requested  your  lordship  to  hear  read,  should  be  submitted  to  the  jury, 
and  that  the  jury  would  never  be  justified  in  convicting  any  gentlemen 
upon  a  report  of  speeches  selected — I  won't  say  garbled,  because  I  would 
not  use  such  an  expression  to  the  Crown  tmnecessarily — but  by  garbled 
selections  I  could  prove  anything  against  anybody,  if  you  will  give  me 
full  permission  to  cut  out  of  the  newspapers,  or  cut  out  of  even  the 
sacred  book  itself — ^the  Bible,  I  can  prove  anything  and  everything. 
Unless  they  are  received,  the  jury  have  no  foundation  whatever  for 
coming  to  a  conclusion. 

The  SolicUor-General, — I  think  my  learned  friend  has  used  an  ex- 
pression that  I  am  sure  he  did  not  intentionally  use — the  word  "garbled." 
Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  have  said  I  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  using 
the  expression,  and  if  my  learned  friend  wishes  me  to  express  my  senti- 
ments on  the  subject,  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so  to  oblige  him. 

The  SolkUor-GenercU, — Look    to  your   note    of  the    Parsonstown 
meeting  for  the  speeches  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Boyton,  two  of 
the  traversers^  21st  November  1 
Mr.    MiMlonogh^ — May    it  plei^  your  lordships,    I  respectfully 
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object  to  speeches  after  the  filing  of  this  information.  I  mentioned 
yesterday,  if  you  will  please  to  remember,  that  when  these  were 
offered  I  would  ask  you  to  reject  them.  We  heard  them  read,  and 
what  are  they  1  They  are  statements  of  antecedent  facts,  of  past  trans- 
actions.    They  are  not  in  prosecution  of  what  is  the  alleged  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Are  they  speeches  or  declarations  by  any 
of  the  present  defendants? 

Mr.  MacdUyncgh, — ^They  are  speeches  by  certain  of  the  present  defen- 
dants, and  they  are  speeches  which  began  by  professing  to  be  recitals 
of  past  facts.      According  to  my  recollection — ^I  sent  for  the  books, 
which  I  think  will  sustain  my  recollection — I  thought  always  in  cases 
of  conspiracy,  where  no  individual  act  is  attributed,  and  wlwra  it  is  a 
combination  for  a  common  concert  of  purpose,  but  it  must  be  in  proBBOo- 
tion  of  a  purpose  and  while  the  purpose  is  in  'JUriy  while  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
done;  but  when  the  conspiracy  is  completed  or  spent,  it  follows  the  recital 
of  past  facts,  never  can  be  touched  in  a  case.     I  would  refer  your  lordships 
to  the  Queen's  Bench  reports,  and  also  to  1st  Phillips  and  .Ajmold,  to  show 
that  recitals  of  past  facts  can  be  evidence,  and  it  is  only  when  a  declaration 
is    in    prosecution   and  attainment  of  the    illegal    purpose   oontem> 
plated^  that  they  are  receivable  in  evidence.     My  learned   friend,  the 
Attomey-Gencual  said  everything  a  man  said  is  evidence  against  him. 
Quite   true,   evidence  against  himself,  if  an  individual   charge  were 
made  against  him,  but  where  it  is  a  question  of  conspiracy,  and  where 
they  are  offered  against    all   my    clients,  why   should   Mr.  Famell, 
after  the  consummation  of  this  supposed  conspiracy,  after  it  has  been 
achieved,  after  it  has  entered  into,  ceasing  to  be  a  matter  in  fieri  or  in 
progress.     I  remember  a  passage  of  a  speech,  I  think  Mr.  Dillon,  or  some 
other  of  them,  said  "  We  did  so  and  so  last  year  for  you,"  and  certainly 
they  were  statements  of  antecedent  facts.     Whether  I  am  right  in  that 
your  lordships  will  judge  when  you  hear  them  read.  I  say  independently  of 
that  this  conspiracy,  if  conspiracy  it  be,  this  as  we  say  innocent  endeavour 
to  benefit  the  people  of  our  country  and  to  serve  our  own  kith  and  kin 
and  our  own  people— whether  that  will  be  a  conspiracy  will  be  a  ques- 
tion for  those  gentlemen  (the  jury)  to  settle  hereafter.     At  pi'esent  I  say 
nothing  about  it.      With  that  respect  I  have  for  your  lordships'  better 
judgment,  my  own  opinion  is  clear  about  it,  but  that  is  of  no  avail  as 
the  zeal  of  counsel  may  betray  him ;  but  I  submit  Lhese  are  not  admis- 
sible.    What  would  you  think  of  an  indictment  against  the  poorest  crea- 
ture that  ever  stood  at  the  bar  of  criminal  justice,  if  the  offence  was  after 
you  preferred  the  bill  of  indictment,  after  the  bill  of  indictment  found, 
and  then  whether  it  was  not  a  question  of  proof  affecting  not  himself 
merely,  but  others,  that  such  evidence  should  be  given  1 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — b'irst  Phillips,  one  of  the  best  books  that  was  ever 
written^  page  160,  "  But  where  the  words  or  acts  are  not  acts  in  them- 
selves, nor  part  of  the  res  geetm^  but  a  mere  relation  or  narrative  of 
some  part  of  the  transaction,  or  as  to  the  share  which  other  persons 
have  had  in  the  execution  of  a  common  design^  the  evidence  is  not 
within  the  principle  mentioned." 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  is  the  principle  above  mentioned  1 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — I'll  send  you  up  the  authority ;  do  let  me  go  on. 
For  the  same  reason  the  declaration  or  writing  explanatory  of  the  nature 
or  common  object  in  which  the  prisoner  is  engaged  together  with  others 
are  receivable  as  evidence  provided  they  accompany  acts  done  in  the  pro- 
secution of  such  object  arising  naturally  out  of  such  acts,  and  not  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  subsequent  statement  or  confession,  such  as  the  case 
of  the  Church  riots  where  they  attacked  a  meeting-house.  The  samQ 
kind  of  evidenc<^  was  received  in  Lord  Oeorgp  Gordoi^'s  case.       .     • 
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Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — Have  you  any  case  in  which  the  acts  or 
declarations  of  the  defendants  themselves,  though  made  after  the  infor- 
mations were  rejected  as  against  themselves  1     I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  Macdonogh* — I  have  none  in  my  memory,  except  one  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  which  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzojsriu). — They  may  say  it  makes  a  difference  where 
there  are  several  defendants,  then  it  becomes  the  province  of  the  Court 
to  see  that  the  other  defendants  are  not  injured  by  the  evidence  as 
against  some. 

Mr.  Mwcdomjogh. — If  I  heard  you  right  it  seems  clear  that  cases  of 
conspiracy  are  quite  peculiar. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — What  are  the  two  names  here.  I  find  I 
have  not  taken  them  down  ) 

Mr.  Maodonogh, — ^Mr.  O'Sullivan  and  Mr.  Boyton. 
Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — They  are  the  speakers. 
Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^They  ai'e  the  speakers  respectively.     This  is  alleged 
to  be  a  case  of  conspiracy,  and  it  will  be  a  question  which  I  will  after- 
wards submit  to  you  and  to  the  jury,  namely,  how  are  they  liable  for 
each  other's  acts.     If  the  original  object  of  the  conspiracy— combination 
I'll  call  it — ^were  l^al,  then  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  illegal  act  done 
by  one  would  not  be  evidence  against  the  other.     If  the  original  objects 
were  ill^;al  acts  done  would  be  evidence  against  the  others ;  and  that  is 
the  great  distinction  which  prevails  in  criminal  law,  and  which  in  this 
case  will  be  an  important  one  hereafter  ;  but  it  is  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration  that  I  refer  to  it  now.     I  submit  that  the  question  to  be 
tried  being,  whether  they  conspired  together  to  do  the  various  acts 
attributed  in  the  nineteen  counts  of  this  indictment,  that  that  is  what 
the  jury  have  to  try.     That  a  single  overt  act  arose  out  of  the  conspiracy 
is  not  alleged  in  the  indictment,  and  the  question  is,  was  there  that 
understanding  in  the  various  acts  attributed  in  the  indictment.     If  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  pur})ose  was  illegal,  then  the  acts  of  these  persons 
who  were  associated  for  an  illegal  purpose  respectively  were  evidence 
against  each  other.     But  as  I  controvert  that  I  utterly  deny  that  their 
acts  would  be  evidence  against  each  other.     I  deny  that  the  combination 
was  not  a  legal  one ;  on  the  contrary,  as  I  will  demonstrate,  it  was  a  legal 
one.     But  with  reference  to  the  subsequent  proposition  whether  a^r 
the  thing  is  done,  whether  after  the  gmlt — the  alleged  guilt — has 
occurred,  whether  after  the  conspiracy  was  formed  and  consummated, 
and  after  the  learned  Attorney-General,  who,  after  the  interposition 
of  the  common  law,   had  a  right  to  file  an  eo&^ffido  information — 
then   I   say  that  the  statement  of  one  of  these  gentiemen  cannot 
be  evidence  against  the  others.     There  is  no  longer  any  agency.     I 
have    sent   for    the  case,    and  I  think  one  of  the   resolutions  in  it 
bears   very  much  on  the  question  at  issue.      It    is  the  case  of  the 
Queen  v.  Blake  in  Adolphus  k  Ellis ;  6th  Queen's  Bench,  new  series,  at 
page  126.     "It  was  proved  that  B.  received  the  proceeds  of  a  cheque 
drawn  by  T.  after  the  goods  were  passed.    The  counterfoil  of  this  cheque 
was  offered  in  evidence,  on  which  an  account  was  written  by  T.,  show- 
ing, as  was  suggested,  that  the  cheque  was  drawn  for  half  the  aggregate 
{voceeds  of  several  transactions,  one  of  which  corresponds  in  amount 
with  the  difference  between  the  duty  paid  and  the  duty  really  due  on 
tiie  above  goods.     Held  not  evidence  against  B."    The  judge,  at  page 
140,  says — ^As  to  the  counterfoil,  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  declaration  of 
Tye  can  be  received  against  Blake  which  was  made  in  Blake's  absence, 
and  did  not  relate  to  the  furtherance  of  the  common  object."     It  must 
be  done  in  prosecution  of  the  object. 
Mr,  Justice  Fitzgerald. — As  far  as  J  have  yet  heard  we  can  come 
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to  no  other  conclusion  that  these  acts  or  declarations,  whatever  thej 
were,  by  Mr.  O'Sullivan  and  Mr.  Boyton,  made  on  the  2  let  October, 
1880,  though  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  issue  if  made  after  the  infor- 
mation, we  can  only  come  to  ti^e  conclusion  that  they  are  evidence 
against  them.  They  may  be  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  all  the 
others  acquitted  for  all  I  know,  but  if  these  acts  or  declarations  of  theirs 
can  be  interpreted  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  all  these  gentle- 
men, then  they  become  evidence  against  them.  At  present  we  only 
receive  them  against  O'Sullivan  and  Boyton. 

Mr.  MctcdoTwgh, — ^They  are  not  receivable  against  both.  They  are 
receivable  against  one,  because  you  cannot  say  that  you  close  the  mouth 
of  an  individual. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — ^The  declarations  and  the  acts  of  Mr. 
Sullivan  can  only  be  receivable  against  Mr.  Boyton  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  so  Boyton*s  acts 
or  declarations  would  not  be  evidence  against  Sullivan  ;  but  if.  they  are 
evidence  against  them  singly,  we  must  hear  them  to  know  whether  they 
are  evidence  against  them  both. 

Mr.  Moiodonogh, — ^I  appreciate  what  you  say  as  to  the  evidence  being 
receivable  against  them  individually.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that 
they  are  not  receivable  against  them  both. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — ^At  present  we  are  only  receiving  them 
against  each  other.  For  instance,  if  Mr.  Sullivan  came  forward  and 
said  the  Attorney-General  has  filed  an  information  for  conspiracy  and 
so-and-so,  I  admit  that  I  did  conspire 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — It  would  be  evidence  against  him,  but  not  on  this 
trial  of  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — That  is  when  we  know  the  character  of  it. 

Mr.  Maodonogh. — But  it  is  not  evidence  against  these  gentlemen  who 
are  associated  with  him  in  this  alleged  crime. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — At  present  we  say  only  against  him.  When 
we  hear  what  was  done  at  the  meeting  we  shall  see  against  whom  it  is. 

The  Attorney- GcTierad, — It  is  a  case  in  which  the  acts  of  third  parties 
who  are  not  on  their  trial  are  referred  to. 

Mr.  Justice  Barrt. — That  case  seems  to  me  to  have  laid  down  that  if 
the  acts  were  done  in  furtherance  of  any  object  it  would  be  done. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Now,  I  would  not  require  any  authority. 
My  impression  is  that  there  is  an  express  authority  in  this  statute  that 
these  subsequent  acts  or  declarations  of  supposed  conspirators  are  evi- 
dence against  them  all,  leaving  it  to  themselves  to  prove  that  before 
they  were  tried  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  conspiracy. 

The  Attomay-GenercU, — ^The  Queen  v,  M'Cafferty. 

The  Solicitor-General  (to  the  witness). — Now,  TU  refer  you  to  the 
Farsonstown  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  23rd  November.  Did 
you  compare  that  printed  copy  with  the  transcript  of  your  notes  1 — ^Yes, 

Is  that  a  fair  copy  of  the  transcript  of  your  notes  ?---Yes. 

The  Solicitor-General. — ^I'U  ask  you  to  receive  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — But  you  undertake  to  produce  the  trans- 
cript? -'     ^ 

Mr.  Macdonogh,' — I  cannot  accept  anything  in  a  criminal  case  except 
the  original 

The  Solicitor-General, — ^Look  to  line  47  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
page,  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^I  suppose  that  you  are  giving  us  the  whole 
meeting  ? 

The  Solicitor-General. — ^We  have  only  two  of  the*  speeches  which 
were  delivered  at  this  meeting. 
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Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^Then  you  must  postpone  it  until  to-monM>w. 

Mr.  Justice  Fxtzgerald. — ^There  is  no  doubt  the  true  foundation  of 
the  evidence  is  the  report  taken  at  the  time. 

The  SoUeitor^eneral  (to  witness). — Have  you  the  original  short- 
hand notes  of  the  speeches  ? 

The  Wiine89.—1  have. 

The  SolicUoT'GenemL — ^Will  you  be  able  to  read  them  with  sufficient 
rapidity  for  the  Ck)urt1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — Oh,  if  you  have  the  notes  that  wUl  do. 

The  Solicitor-General, — Mr.  Macdonogh's  objection  is,  that  we  have 
not  the  whole  of  the  pages. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgeiuu). — If  that  is  all  you  may  go  on. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  don't  object  if  you  have  the  original  notes  of  the 
speeches. 

The  SoUdtor-General. — ^Tum  to  the  evidence  1 — [Witness  reads]  : — 

"  Well,  now,  these  people  have  got  up  an  indictment  against  the 
leaders  of  the  Land  League,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  served 
with  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  pasted  the  leaves  of  it  together,  and  it  made 
about  six  or  seven  yards  long  (laughter). 

**  But,  my  friends,  if  I  was  to  commence  to  draw  up  an  indictment  of 
the  Lrish  landlords,  how  long  would  it  be  ?  I  tell  you  it  would  stretch 
from  the  Square  of  Birr  out  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (laughter),  if  in 
that  indictment  was  to  be  set  forth  all  the  crimes  that  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Ireland  by  this  system  and  under  the  shelter  of  this  system 
of  Irish  landlordism.  If  we  were  to  write  down  in  that  indictment  all 
the  ruin,  the  devastation,  the  robbery,  and  the  misery  that  has  been 
created  in  this  country  by  that  accursed  system,  I  tell  you  the  length  I 
have  spoken  of  would  be  too  short  to  contain  the  indictment.  It  should 
ba  written,  and  every  letter  of  it  should  be  written,  in  the  blood  of  the 
Irish  people ;  it  should  be  written  with  a  pen  of  fire.  But  no  human 
eloquence  would  suffice  to  treat  that  curse  according  to  its  merits ;  it 
would  require  the  pen  of  an  inspired  prophet .  to  put  down  upon  that 
record  the  miseries,  the  sorrows,  the  griefs,  and  the  sufferings  created 
and  imposed  upon  the  Irish  people  by  the  system  that  we  are  here  to- 
day to  do  our  share  in  putting  an  end  to  (cheers).  Well  now,  they  are 
filling  their  ])arty  newspapers  with  threats  of  combination  against  us, 
and  they  say,  '  Ck>me,'  they  say  to  one  another,  '  the  .people  are  com- 
bining against  us ;  let  us  combine  against  them,'  '  Let  us  make,'  they 
say,  '  let  us  make  common  cause,  and  if  a  bad  landlord  or  a  bad  agent 
is  assailed  in  one  part  of  the  country,  if  his  lands  are  left  idle  on  his 
hands,  let  us  come  to  his  relief,  and  with  our  wealth  and  our  means  we 
will  sustain  that  man  against  the  people.'  Well  now,  I  think  we  can 
easily  stop  their  hands  at  that  game  ('  hear,  hear.')  With  their  wealth 
they  say  they  will  sustain  these  individuals.  Where  does  that  wealth 
come  from  t  (A  voice, '  From  the  poor.')  Who  gives  them  the  money 
that  they  call  their  wealth  1  It  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
(*  hear,  hear'),  and  the  {jeople  can  stop  the  supplies  upon  them.  And  I 
tell  them  hcie  now,  that  if  they  combine  in  this  fashion  against  the  Irish 
laoe,  the  whole  Irish  race  will  combine  against  them,  and  we  will  have 
a  complete  strike  (a  voice.  '  We  will.')  We  will  organize  a  strike  from 
end  to  end  of  Ireland  against  the  payment  of  all  rents  ('  bravo '),  until 
we  bring  thoae  people  to  their  senses.  Now,  my  friends,  I  ask  you  'to 
consider  for  a  few  moments  what  are  the  pretensions,  what  are  the 
assumptions,  of  that  class  of  men  7 

"  Ail !  my  friends,  you  have  hardly  any  idea  of  what  that  class  of 
gentlemen— (groans) — ^you  have  hardly  any  idea  of  what  that  class  of 
gentlemen  say  about  you  and  think  about  you.    They  are  somewhat 
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civil  when  you  go  to  the  rent  office,  Mpeciallj  if  you  are  going  to  pay 
them  the  full  rent ;  but  if  you  offar  them  Griffith's  valuation,  why  that 
is  another  thing;  they  look  very  black  at  you  just  then.  But  you 
have  no  idea  how  they  talk  of  you  at  their  own  tables,  and  in  railway 
carriages,  and  at  Jionts,  and  other  places  like  that.  They  seem  to 
imagine  that  you  were  made  simply  for  their  use  and  benefit  (laughter). 
They  seem  to  think  that  all  of  you  were  bom  with  saddles  on  your 
backs,  and  that  they  were  born  with  boots  and  spurs  (laughter).  Well, 
now,  I  find  that  these  gentlemen  are  beginning  to  come  a  little  to  their 
senses,  and  they  are  talking  about  the  three  F's ;  and  they  say  there  is 
something,  the  tenants  have  some  little  thing  to  complain  of,  and  that 
indeed  they  are  and  always  were  very  willing  to  listen  to  any  reasonable 
request.  But  I  say  that  this  statement  of  theirs  is  not  true.  When 
we  ask  for  the  three  F's,  we  would  not  get  them.  When  we  ask  for 
one  of  the  Fs  we  would  not  get  it.  But  now  we  ask  the  abolition  of 
the  system,  which  puts  power  into  their  hands,  which  they  grossly 
misuse,  and  which  they  should  never  possess ;  and  now,  indeed,  they 
begin  to  tell  us  that  they  will  think  about  the  three  F's.  Well,  I  tell 
them  that  it  is  a  little  too  late  ('  hear  hear.') " 

**  Now,  the  resolution  which  I  am  here  to  support  is  in  condemnation  of 
the  system  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  land-grabbing.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  land-grabber  is  the  chief  agent  in  raising  the  rents  upon 
the  Irish  people.  {*  Hear,  hear.')  When  a  landlord  sees  a  farm  l^t 
has  been  improved  by  the  labour  and  the  expenditure  of  a  tenant  farmer 
and  his  family,  and  when  he  puts  his  covetous  eye  upon  it,  and  says  I 
can  get  more  rent  from  another  tenant,  therefore  I  will  evict  the  family 
that  are  now  occupying  ity  what  does  he  base  his  calculation  upon  1 
TJpon  the  fact  that  some  land-grabber  is  ready  to  seize  that  farm,  and  to 
come  in  and  occupy  it.  (Groans.)  Well,  as  long  as  that  system  is 
allowed  to  continue,  you  never  can  bring  down  the  rack  rents  of  Ireland. 
A  friend  of  mine,  two  or  three  days  ago,  made  these  lines  : — 

'  The  landlord  is  a  tyrant. 
The  agent  is  a  corse, 
The  bailiff  is  a  nuisance, 
The  land-grabber  is  the  worst.' 

Now,  my  friends,  what  you  have  to  do  here  in  King's  County,  and  what 
the  Irish  people  have  to  do  elsewhere,  is  to  combine,  to  form  yourselves 
into  branches  of  the  Land  League,  to  support  each  other. .  I  heard  yes- 
terday as  I  came  down  here,  I  heard  this  statement  made  by  a  land- 
agent  ;  he  said,  *  The  tenants  refused  me  to-day  any  rent  higher  than 
Griffith's  valuation  (*  Hear,  hear') ;  but,'  said  he,  *  they  will  all  sneak 
in  one  by  one,  by-and-by,  and  give  me  the  rent'  (Laughter.)  Now, 
if  you  are  base  enough  and  mean  enough  to  betray  each  other  in  that 
sort  of  way,  there  is  no  help  for  you  ;  you  will  be  oppressed  and  rack- 
rented  to  the  end,  and  your  children  after  you  will  suiBTer  the  same  hard 
fate,  unless  you  act  in  a  manly,  an  honourable,  and  an  upright  spirit 
towards  one  another ;  and  after  pledging  your  words  what  to  do,  you 
must  abide  by  your  words.  (Cheers.)  If  the  rent  is  not  an  unjust  one, 
and  you  have  the  money  to  pay  it,  say  so  at  once.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  say  it  is  an  unjust  rent,  if  you  say  it  is  out  of  proportion  to 
what  it  ought  to  be,  if  you  pledge  yoiu*  words  to  that  to  one  another, 
then  stand  together,  and  let  there  be  no  under-currents  amongst  you; 
let  there  be  no  treachery  amongst  you  ;  act  like  brothers  to  one  anoi^er  ; 
and  all  the  power  of  En^rland  cannot  defeat  you  if  you  do  so.  (Cheers.) 
See  what  an  army  it  took  a  few  days  ago  to  save  the  crops  of  Captain 
Boycott. 

"  Well  now,  suppose  in  every  county  in  Ireland  that  the  land-grabbers 
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and  the  land-sharks  were  treated  as  Captain  Boycott  was,  where  is  the 
force  to  come  from  to  save  the  crops  for  them  ?  I  will  tell  you  England 
would  have  to  borrow  the  army  of  France  (laughter),  and  she  would 
have  to  borrow  the  army  of  Germany,  and  she  would  have  to  borrow  the 
army  of  Austria ;  but  she  would  not  get  them,  if  she  asked  for  them 
(laughter).  And  therefore  I  say,  my  fiiends,  the  game  is  in  your  own 
hands.  Tou  were  told  here  to-day,  and  it  is  true,  that  members  of 
Parliament  cannot  save  you.  Speeches  cannot  save  you.  Votes  cannot 
save  you.     Ah !  Ah  !  but  you  can  save  yourselves.     (Cheers.)" 

Now  commence  Mr.  Boy  ton's  speech,  and  read  onl — ^Yes.  (Witness 
reads) : — "  Fellow-countrymen  of  the  King's  County  and  of  Tippei'ary,  I 
can  only  re-echo  the  sentiments  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  my  brother 
conspirator,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  say  that  I  am  proud  to  see  you  here  Ia 
this  stronghold  of  landlordism — (*'  hear,  hear  ")  face  to  face  like  men  to 
take  yaar  pbee  in  iiiie  with  your  brothers  throughout  Ireland,  face  to 
&oe  b&  line  witih  the  ancient  enemy  of  justice  and  humanity  to  Ireland. 
(Cheers.)  I  listened  intently  with  the  hope  of  having  heard  from  the 
lips  of  your  junior  representative  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  the 
principles  that  are  set  forth  in  the  resolution  which  he  supported.  I 
heard  those  principles  never  in  my  life  so  clearly,  so  emphatically,  or  so 
eloquently  spoken  to  as  they  fell  here  to-day  from  the  lips  of  the  worthy 
clei^gyman  who  preceded  Mr.  Sullivan.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  language 
of  truth  is  always  the  language  of  eloquence,  and  when  a  man  is  in 
earnest  he  cannot  but  speak  that  which  he  knows  to  be  true. 
"The  prindples  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  to  which  you 
have  been  called  upon  in  that  resolution  to  give  your  adhesion  are  the 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity — (^  hear,  hear ')  no  less  than  they  are 
the  principles  that,  please  Crod,  will  one  day  lift  our  oppressed  country 
to  the  place  she  has  never  forfeited — (cheers) — amid  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  (Cheers.)  The  principles  of  the  Land  League  are,  in  the  word 
of  the  Creator,  who  said  He  created  the  earth  for  the  children  of  man. 
Here  the  principles  are  the  principles  of  that  eminent  philosopher  who 
said,  '  The  land  of  every  ooimtry  belongs  to  the  people  of  that  country ; ' 
and  we  have  summed  liiem  up  to^y  in  the  one  sentence  that  forms  our 
war-cry,  and  that  you,  the  men  of  the  King's  County,  have  come  here 
to^lay  to  shout  with  no  uncertain  voice — *  The  land  for  the  people  ! ' 
(Cheers.)  Those  are  the  principles,  the  objects,  of  this  mighty  organisa- 
tion— ^tlus  organisation  that  is  spreading  throughout  the  lengtii  and 
breadth  of  Ireland  in  a  way  that  no  political  or  social  organisation  ever 
spread  before.  (Cheers.)  The  objects  of  this  mighty  organisation  are 
in  the  first  place  to  keep  the  people  in  the  land  that  God  made  for  them 
('  hear,  hear,')  to  put  an  end  to  rackrenting,  to  eviction,  and  to  landlord 
oppression  of  every  nature.  (*  Hear,  hear.*)  I  wish  that  the  gentle- 
men who  are  listening  to  me  here  to-day,  who  may  possibly  favour  the 
old  school  methods  of  trying  to  settle  this  great  land  question,  I  wish 
them  to  know  that  it  is  neither  the  duty  nor  the  business  of  the  Irish 
people  to  put  forward  what  measure  of  land  reform  they  require.  ('  Hear, 
hear.')  It  is  the  duty  and  the  business  of  those  who  claim  that  they  have  a 
right  to  government.  That  government  being  for  the  good  of  the 
governed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  British  Government,  so  soon  as  we  have 
made  the  question  sufficietly  ripe  for  settlement,  to  find  the  way  to 
settle  it  (cheers.)  And  the  man  who  to-day  upon  sny  platform  intro- 
duces debateable  matter  as  to  questions  of  settlement,  as  to  the  Ulster 
custom,  or  any  other  custom,  as  to  any  of  the  other  various  panaceas 
that  I  begin  to  see  are.being  thrust  forward  by  the  landlords  themselves, 
that  man  is  no  friend  to  your  cause.  ('  Hear,  hear.')  We  are  engaged 
in  making  this  qpiestion  ripe  for  aettlementy  and  the  means  by  which  we 
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propose  to  attain  the  objects  of  the  Land  League  are  very  simple,  atid  I 
believe  that  they  invcdve  no  infringement  of  God's  law,  aye,  of  even  the 
unjust  laws  that  are  being  made  to  rule  Ireland;  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  infringe  those  laws  in  the  slightest  degree  a  hair's-breadth. 
We; are  teaching  you  that  the  settlement  of  this  great  question  lies, 
as  Mr.  Sullivan  has  told  you  here,  at  once  in  your  own  lips.  You  have 
the  power,  not  only  to  settle  what  shall  be  a  fair  and  just  rent,  but,  if 
you  knew  it,  you  have  the  power  to  hold  the  land  and  give  no  rent 
That  is  not  our  doctrine ;  but  we  want  to  tell  you  tbe  strength  you  have. 
We  are  trying  to  agitate  the  Irish  people  into  .the  simple  doctrine  that 
British  law  has  alr^idy  sanctioned  on  English  soil — a  Trades  Unionism. 
We  unfortunately,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  cursed  land  code, 
we  have  only  one  trade  in  Ireland,  and  that  is  the  trade  that  God  him- 
self ordained  one  of  His  earliest  members  of  the  great  human  famDy 
should  have  all  his  days — ^to  till  the  earth,  and  to  take  from  a  fair  and 
fertile  soil^  the  produce  that  God  gives  for  the  sustenance  of  all  mankind. 
We  have  but  one  trade  in  Ireland,  and  that  trade  oomes  from  the  land — 
it  is  agricultui'e — and  we  are  teaching  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  aU  who 
are  dependent  upon  them  to  combine  in  one  single  Trades  Utdomsm 
and  settle  the  question,  as  every  other  trade  and  business  and  profession 
has  settled  their  fees  and  their  wages  in  Great  Britain.  ('Bravo'.) 
The  English  Government  have  taken  the  leaders  of  this  movement  and 
they  have  indicted  them  as  conspirators.  Conspirators  for  what  1  For 
conspiring  with  you,  the  people,  to  get  you  to  crush  first  in  your  own 
heart  that  greed  and  avarice  which  has,  in  a  large  measure,  brought  the 
tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  to  the  position  they  now  stand  in.  ('  Hear, 
hear'.)  We  of  the  Land  League  do  not  attack  any  landlord  as  an  indi- 
vidual, but  we  attack  the  land-grabber  as  an  individual  (cheers),  and  we 
want  to  make  the  ciime  of  land-grabbing  and  the  crime  of  going  behind 
a  man's  back  to  betray  the  cause  that  you  have  p&blicly  pledged  your- 
selves to  stand  by — we  want  to  make  that  crime  as  odious  as  was  the 
crime  of  the  man  who  was  an  informer  or  a  betrayer  in  the  past  history 
of  Ireland.  (Cheers.)  We  want  you  to  know  that  it  is  treason,  and 
treason  against  the  people  is  the  worst  crime  that  can  curse  humanity.  I 
will  not  detain  you  longer  than  by  complying  with  the  duty  which  princi- 
pally brought  me  here  to-day.  (A  voice,  '  You  are  welcome.')  I  wish 
you  to  know  that  this  is  not  merely  a  {)olitical  agitation. 

"  I  tell  you  again  that  it  is  not  an  agitation ;  and  if  it  were  merely 
an  agitation,  and  that  this  great  crowd,  this  splendid  demonstration, 
should  fade  away  to-morrow  and  leave  no  results,  not  leave  a  per- 
manent working  oi^anization  of  men  determined  to  go  on  with  the 
work  when  the  baimers  are  gone,  when  the  music  is  gone,  when  the 
speeches  are  gone — aye,  and  when  the  leaders  are  gone  to  British 
])risons,  we  want  you  to  go  on.  A  voice — (*  We  will.')  We  have  laid 
the  titick  for  you,  and  you  have  not  anything  to  do  but  to  go  on  (cheers). 
Already,  throughout  some  nineteen  or  twenty  counties  out  of  thirty- 
two,  God  has  gratified  my  heart,  and  God  has  blessed  my  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  nearly  60,000  or  70,000  honest,  manly,  right  hands  lifted  up 
in  FTiw  presence.  I  have  seen  throughout  the  well-organised  and  mag- 
nificent county  of  Tipperary  (cheers),  I  have  seen  already  100,000 
hands  lifted  up  to  pledge  themselves  to  be,  what  they  always  were,  true 
Irishmen  (cheers).  I  know  from  what  I  have  seen  to-day  in  Birr,  that 
this  meeting,  and  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  the  manliness^  the  good 
order,  and  the  determination  that  is  everywhere  visible,  will  not  even  be 
second  to  anything  in  Tipperary  (cheers).  I  feel  sure  that  when  you  give 
your  pledge  you  will  go  home  and  keep  it  ('  heai*,  hear').  I  now  call 
upon  any  man  who  cannot  conscientiously  give  the  pledge^  to  remove 
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himaelf  on  the  oatside.of  this  vast  crowd ;  and  as  there  seems*  to  be  no 
movement  in  that  direction^  I  call  upon  you,  men  of  the  King's  countf 
and  north  Tipperarj,  to  pledge  yourselves  soletuily  before  God  and 
your  clergy,  and  side  by  side  with  your  fellow-oountrymen,  nevw  to 
take  the  land  from  wldch  your  neighbour  has  been  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  an  unjust  rent  (cries  of  *  Never*).  Never  to  purchase  or 
bid  for  cattle  or  crops  seized  for  rents  (cries  of  '  Never*).  Never  to  pur- 
chase grass  lands  that  are  the  property  of  a  landlord  having  evicted  the 
tenant  (cries  of  '  Never*).  And  I  call  u|K>n  you,  that  class  of  men 
whose  interest  in  this  struggle  is  no  less  than  IJiat  of  the  farmers  and 
the  labourers,  I  call  upon  you,  in  giving  this  pledge,  to  pledge  your- 
selves never  to  work  for  that  man  or  on  that  land  (cheers).  Now, 
every  man  who  can  conscientiously  take  that  pledge,  and  keep  it  in  the 
name  of  God,  hold  up  his  right  hand.''  (The  right  hands  of  the  people 
were  held  np.) 

And  did  tiiey  do  that  % — ^Yes. 

And  did  they  hold  up  their  hands) — ^Yes. 

Was  it  a  huge  meeting) — ^Yes;  there  were  3,000  or  4,000  people 
presents 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Teier^  0*Brien, 

I  wish  to  ask  you  just  a  few  questions  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sullivan.  Turn 
to  Mr.  Sullivan's  speech  where  he  begins,  ''They  talk  of  their  rents." 

The  AUamey-GeTiercU. — Oh,  give  him  the  page. 

Mr.  O'Brim, — It  i»  the  second  page,  line  35 — **  Did  they  not  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  lives."  Begin  there  and  read  on — or  probably  you 
are  tired ;  if  you  allow  me,  I  will  read  it  for  you.  [Coimsel  reads.] — 
"  Did  they  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  Hves,  the  social  life,  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  the  freedom  of  the  people  in  every  detail  of 
their  life)  Did  they  not  claim  your  vote  as  long  as  the  law  permitted 
them  )  Did  they  not  drive  the  people  to  the  palsied  cattle )  Did  they 
not  in  many  cases  go  further ;  did  they  not  want  to  get  possession  of 
your  souls  7  Have  they  not  upon  many  estates  in  Ireland  interfered 
with  the  oxdinaiy  course  of  human  life  7  Have  they  not  forbidden 
charity  and  hospitality  1  Have  they  not  decreed  that  marriages  shall 
take  place  only  when  the  agent  chooses  to  give  a  licence )  (Cheers.) 
Why,  my  friends,  I  know  cases  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  they  are 
upon  record  in  books  and  papers  and  histories,  where  tenant  farmers 
have  had  to  turn  out  of  their  houses  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  their 
own  sisters,  daughters^  and  relations,  because  thelawof  the  estate  forbad 
tbem  to  give  them  shelter.  (Groans.)  I  know  a  case  recorded  to  have 
occurred  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne — (groans) — under 
the  agency  of  Mr.  Trench — and  you  know  something  of  tliat  gentleman, 
a  farmer  in  this  county.  I  am  sure  the  history  of  the  Geishill  tenantry 
is  not  yet  forgotten  in  the  King's  County.  I  can  tell  you  of  a  case  in 
which  a  poor  woman  who  was  near  her  confinement  had  to  be  turned 
out  of  doois  by  a  relative  of  her  own,  and  he  was  fined  a  yeai''s  rent  for 
giving  her  any  shelter.  She  went  to  a  cave  in  the  mountain,  and  there 
g^ve  birth  to  a  child,  and  the  man  on  whose  farm  that  occurred  was 
fined  a  year's  rent  for  letting  her  into  the  cave.     (Groans.)" 

Now,  Mr.  Mill,  would  you  turn  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sullivan.  There 
was  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman. — ^Let  me  ask  you — the  chairman  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley? 
—Yes. 

The  palish  priest  1 — Yes. 

Now,  Mr.  Sullivan  made  a  speech  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
ibe  chauroan,  whidi  I  will  read  if  you  are  &tigi^ed« 
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The  Solicitor-Oeneral, — I  would  rather  that  the  witness  would  read 
the  speech  himself — we  object  to  the  emphasis  of  Counsel.  I  proposed 
that  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  by  me,  but  I  was  refused,  and 
therefore,  I  object  to  its  being  conceded  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoekald. — ^We  will  allow  Mr.  O'Brien  to  read  this 
speech. 

The  Attorney-General. — ^It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  read  it  aright  1 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  am  incapable  of  reading  it  wrong— (Counsel  then 
read  as  follows  ) — "  My  friends,  I  come  forward  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing a  vote  that  I  am  sure  will  meet  with  your  heartiest  acclamation 
— it  is  a  vote  of  thanks- to  our  reverend  chairman  for  his  kindness  and 
his  patriotism  in  presiding  over  this  splendid  meeting,  and  for  the 
dignified  and  the  steady  and  the  appropriate  manner  in  which  he 
pi*esided  over  our  proceedings  to-day.  (Cheers.)  He  may  well  be  projud 
of  his  people  after  the  exhibition  that  we  have  witnessed  here  to-day. 
I  congratulate  your  reverend  parish  priest  upon  having  such  a  flock  to 
preside  over.  (Cheers.)  And  I  congratulate  you,  my  friiends,  upon 
having  such  a  parish  priest  to  care  for  you  and  to  preside  over  you. 

*<  We  all  know  that  your  Irish  history  proves  that  the  Irish  race  are 
never  so  powerful  as  when  the  people  and  the  priests  stand  united 
together.  Now,  you  know  that  this  is  no.  sectarian  movement,  you 
know  that  in  this  movement  we  have  no  hostility  to  people  of  any 
creed.  ('No,  no.')  You  know  that  we  care  as  little  for  the  bad 
Catholic  landlord  as  for  the  bad  Protestant  landlord,  and  you  know 
that  we  are  as  desirous  of  helping  the  poor  Protestant  tenant  as  we  are 
of  helping  the  Catholic  tenant.  But  in  the  working  of  this  cause,  and 
in  the  working  of  every  popular  cause  in  Ireland,  it  is  well  for  us.  all 
when  we  have  by  our  sides  the  friends  that  stood  by  us  in  the  dark  and 
stormy  days,  the  friends  that  nothing  could  tear  from  your  .side  when 
a  price  was  put  upon  their  heads,  yoiu:  hearts  are  with  your  friends 
in  this  cause,  because  it  is  the  cause  of  virtue  and  of  justice.  Your 
priests  have  sprung  from  yourselves,  the  ranks  of  the  people.  There 
is  no  class  in  Ireland  to-day  that  so  well  understands  the  wrongs,  the 
rights,  the  sufferings,  of  the  Irish  people  as  do  the  Irish  priests.  They 
go  amongst  you,  my  friends ;  they  are  with  you  in  your  sickness  ;  they 
are  with  you  in  your  poverty ;  they  stand  by  your  humble  hearthRides ; 
they  stand  by  your  bedsides  ;  they  know  your  griefs,  and  they 
sympathise  with  you.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  us  all  to  find  that  on  this 
platform  that  sacred  order  of  men,  and  that  patriotic  order  of  men, 
have  been  largely  represented  to-day  (cheers) ;  and  that  one  of  them, 
your  own  spiritual  fia.ther,  your  own  parish  priest,  has  worthily  occupied 
that  chair.     ('  Hear,  hear.') 

''  But  I  say  again,  no  Protestant  need  take  any  offence  at  that.  We 
mean  no  hostility  to  any  man  of  any  creed  We  are  men  of  Qod  and 
of  the  Irish  people ;  and  we  know  that  on  the  soil  of  Ii^land  there  are 
men  of  various  creeds.  They  are  all  welcome  to  abide  there.  We  do 
not  want  to  injure,  or  persecute,  or  annoy  any  man  of  any  creed. 
What  we  do  want  is  justice  for  the  industriaJ  classes  of  Ireland  (cheers); 
justice  for  the  farmers ;  justice  for  the  labourers ;  justice  for  every  man 
who  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  the  strength  of  his  arms  wrings 
from  the  soil  of  Ireland  the  sustenance  that  should  go  to  support 
himself  and  his  family,  aye,  and  to  support  the  traders  of  your  various 
towna  Where  will  the  towns  of  Ireland  be  if  the  people  are  destroyed  1 
My  friends,  the  landlords  of  Ireland  say  that  all  tliey  desire  is  to  have 
the  highest  rents  from  the  fewest  possible  tenant&  (A  voice,  *  They 
will  not  get  it')  Now  that  is  not  the  right  order  of  thmga  We  want 
in  Ireland  a  numerous^  a  prosperous,  and  a  happy  tenantry.     We 
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want  a  labouring  population  who  shall  have  some  at  least  of  the 
decencies  and  the  comforts  of  life,  and  when  we  have  these,  my  friends, 
oar  towns  will  rise  and  flourish;  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  shoe- 
maker, the  mason,  and  the  carpenter,  all  will  thrive  when  Ireland 
thrives.  But  if  you  banish  the  people,  and  if  you  put  bullocks  in 
the  place  of  them,  why,  bullocks  do  not  wear  trousers,  bullocks  do  not 
want  boots  or  stockings.  No,  my  friends,  the  people  are  the  true 
riches  of  a  nation,  and,  with  Crod's  blessing,  a  people  we  must  have  in 
Ireland  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Then  I  propose  to  you  a  vote  of 
our  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  your  reverend  chairman  for  presiding 
over  this  meeting  here  to-day.  (Cheers.)  The  formality  of  seconding 
this  vote  is  unnecessary ;  you  will  carry  it  by  acclamation." 

The  SoUcUor-Gtneral, — You  attended  the   Waterford  meeting? — I 
did,  sir. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1880  i— Yes. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Pamell  speak  there  % — ^Yes.    . 

Have  you  the  transcript  of  his  speech  here  ? — No,  I  have  the  print. 

Did  you  compare  the  print  with  the  manuscript? — 1  have. 

Is  it  accurate? — It  is. 

Road  it 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Of  course,  my  lord  this  is  subject  to  my  objection. 

The  iSoliciior-Oeneral, — Read  it,  please  ? — (  Witness  reads) — "  Fellow- 
countrymen,  I  think  I  must  assign  to  Waterford,  late  as  you  have  come 
into  the  fleld^  the  honour  of  having  assembled  together  the  largest 
land  meeting  which  has  yet  been  held  in  Ireland  (cheers).     I  have  been 
absent  from  the  country  for  three  weeks,  and  during  tliat  three  weeks 
this  great  movement  has  made  more  progress,  has  accumulated  more 
force,  than  during  the  previous  eighteen  months  of  its  existence  (cheers). 
Nobody  then  can  henceforward  charge  me  with  having  been  the  cause 
of    this    movement     (cheers).      It    has     been    self-created,    brought 
about  by  natural  events  and  by  the  unnatural  system  of  land  tenure 
which   was  ti^ansplanted  into  this  country  three  hundred  years  ago 
(cheers).     I  suppose  I  shall  be  expected  to  say.  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
prosecutions  (*  Yes ').     The  prosecutions  were  undertaken  by  a  Govern- 
ment which  knew  that  it  was  beaten,  which  knew  that  it  could  do 
nothing  to  stay  this  movement,  and  the]  prosecutions  were  undertaken 
by  them  to  pass  away  the  time,  to  postpone  the  moment  when  their 
disgmuoe  and  defeat  would  be  revealed  to  the  world  (great  cheering). 
And  the  action  of  the  €k>vemment  in  the  prosecution,  in  the  con- 
duct of  these  prosecutions,   shows   that   they  have  attempted  to  do 
something  else,   besides.     They  have  attempted  in  their  conduct  to 
conspire  against  the  Irish  people,  and  to  conspire  against  the  '  In- 
dependent Irish'  party  of  Opposition  in  Parliament  (cheers).     They 
have  attempted  to  conspire  against  your  right  to  hold  public  meetings, 
and   to    shape    public    opinion.       Our    action    was    never    directed 
to  anything  else.     (A  voice,   'Never.')    And  they  have  attempted 
to  conspire  against  Uie  integrity  and  usefulness  of  the  Irish  party  by 
commencing  the  trials  at  a  moment  when  it  was  necessary,  above  all 
things,  that  we  should  be  present  in  Parliament  (cheers).     We  have 
been  charged  with  being  preachers  of  assassination  throughout  the  land. 
(A  voice  :  '  No  such  thing ').      I  have  repeatedly,  over  and  over  again, 
during  the  progress  of  this  agitation,  pointed    out  that  organization 
would  prev^it  assassination  and  outrage  (hear,  hear)  more  than  any 
British-made  law  that  ever  came  here.      I  have  said  this  at  every 
meeting  at  which  I  have  spoken.     I  have  shown  that  it  was  only  where 
the  people  were  left  to  themselves,  disorganized  and  disunited,  that  they 
were  tempted  to  resort  to  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  (cheers),  and  I 
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have  quite  lately  a  most  unexpected  testiinoiij  to  the  truth  of  my 
contention.  The  late  Attomey^^enend  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Gibson 
(groans),  in  speaking  in  England  lately,  adnutted  in  so  many  -words 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  been  urging  upon  the 'people  for  eighteen 
months.  He  pointed  to  the  counties  of  Mayo'and  Galway,  the  two  best 
organized  counties  in  Ireland — one  of  them  being  the  birth-place  of  this 
land  agitation  (hear,  hear).  And  he  said — '  There  is  no  outrage,  there 
is  no  crime  in  Mayo,  there  is  no  resistance  to  the  law.'  And  why  did 
he  say  that  1  Because  they  are  so  well  organized  (hear,  hear).  There 
is  no  mme  and  outrage,  there  is  no  resistance  to  the  law  in  Mayo  and 
Gal  way.  Why,  then,  are  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway  held  up  by 
the  English  Press  as  being  hotbeds  of  outrage  and  of  crime  ?  (A  Voice — 
*  They  are  liars').  Had  not  this  land  movement  been  initiated  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  have  been  driven  away,  as  they  were  driven  in 
'47  and  '48  (cheers).  The  landlords  would,  undoubtedly,  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  oppoi'timitythat  was  given  f^em  if  they  had  not  found 
themselves  face  to  iauo&  -  with  a  powev  which  no  oligarchy  can  resist  in 
these  days  (cheeni)-^the  force  of  combined  public  opinion,  and  of  a  nation 
acting  together  as  one  man  (b;ravo).  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  you 
despair  of  the  futui*e,  because  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  it"  (hear, 
hear). 

Sotidtor-Oerieral — ^That  will  do.  Unless  my  learned  friend  requires 
you  to  read  the  whole  of  it  you  need  not.  Take  the  next  page,  begin- 
ning at  line  "14." 

Mr.  Macdonogh — Better  read  the  whole  of  it.  (Witness  reads) — 
"  But  I  wish  to  warn  you  not  to  expect  too  much  from  the  present 
Parliament  (hear,  hear).  I  was  a  very  careful  observer  of  the  events  of 
last  session,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  trying  to  pass  a  miserable  little 
bill  of  one  clause,  called  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  (laughter), 
and  I  saw  then  that  he  had  not  the  forces  behind  him  to  carry  any 
measure  of  real  value  to  this  country.  He  has  got,  in  the  first  place, 
to'  contend  with  the  Whig  territorial  influence  in  his  Cabinet  before  he 
ever  drafts  his  Bill ;  and  from  the  very  start  any  measure  that  he  brings 
forward  must  be  a  compromise  with  the  great  Whig  English  and  Irish 
landowners  (hear,  hear).  When  he  brings  it  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  finds  himself  face  to  face  wi^  a  determined  and  powerful 
Tory  obstxuctive  party  (a  voice,  *  down  with  them'),  and  behind  his  back 
he  finds  again  arrayed  these  same  Whigs  in  his  own  party,  whom  he 
is  scarcely  sure  of  for  twenty-four  hours  together  (hear,  hear).  Conse- 
quently to  secure  the  passage  of  even  his  compromised  measure,  compro- 
mised in  its  inception,  he  has  to  agree  to  still  further  compromises. 
And  when  at  length  his  Bill  struggles  into  the  House  of  Loids,  if  he 
hopes  to  carry  it  through,  it  must  be  at  the  price  of  still  further  compro- 
mises and  concession.  I  ask  you  then,  in  the  face  of  these  diificulties, 
what  is  the  use  of  expecting  a  really  satisfactory  measure  of  lajld  reform 
from  the  Parliament  this  session  (cries  of  '  no  use)  ?  No,  you  will  be 
left  at  the  end  of  the  session  as  you  were  left  at  the  end  of  last  session, 
to  depend  upon  your  own  determination  and  organisatioli  for  your- 
selves (cheers,  and  a  voice : '  *  We  will  cling  to  the  Land  League'). 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  always  resisted  what  has 
been  called  the  Three  F&  The  Three  Fs  necessitate  vdlued  rents. 
Whether  the  results  of  a^  re-valuation  would  be  fair  to  the  tenant  would 
depend  entirely  upon  the  basis  of  the  revaluation,  and  the  tribunal  which 
had  to  cany  it  out.  And  I  ask  you  what  is  the  use  of  expecting  from 
Parliament,  constituted  as  I  have  just  shown  you  it  is  constituted,  any 
basis  of  re-valuation  which  will  not  be  enonnously  in  favour  6f  the 
landlords  aga^t  the  tenant    {*  Hear,  hear.')    Let  us  take  our  fitand 
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upon  oar  just  rights.     (*  Hear,  hear.')     Don't  let  us  ask  for  anything 
that  is  impracticable   or  impossible.      Don't  let  us  ask  for  anything 
which  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  successful  example  of  almost 
every  other  European  country.     ('  Hear,  hear.')     And  taking  our  stand 
upon    our  just   rights  of  ownership  of  the    land    for  the   people   of 
Ireland  (cheers),  let  us  leave  to  the  enemy  the  offer  of  compromise. 
('  Hear,  hear.)    Let  the  first  offer  of  compromise  come  from  them,  for  they 
are  the  beleagured  and  isolated  garrison,  surrounded  by  their  enemies ;  and 
I  warn  them  that  if  they  waste  too  much  time,  if  they  delay  too  long 
to  settle  with  the  enemy  when  he  is  in  the  gate,  when  he  is  still  in  the 
gate,  the  day  will  very  soon  come  when  they  will  find  that  their  power 
of  proposing  or  obtaining  any  compromise  has  been  taken  away  from  them 
('  Hear,  hear '),  and  they  will  bitterly  lament  that  they  have  thrown  away 
their  opportunities  when  the  people  of  Ireland  wpre  still  willing  to  allow 
them  to  depart  in  peace,  witii  such  compensation  for  their  intei'ests  as 
might  seem  to  be  fair  (cheers).     Before  I  conclude  I  wish  to  remark 
upon   a  matter  which  is  of  considerable  practical  importance.     The 
fiurmers  who  obtain  abatements  in  their  rents — and  it  is  that  farmer's 
own  fault  who  does  not  obtain  an  abatement  in  his  rent,  because  every 
farmer  who  lies  down  now  at  the  feet  of  the  landlord  is  a  traitor  to  his 
country — farmers,  I  say,  then,  who  obtain  an  abatement  of  their  rents 
should  use,  at  all  events,  some  of  that  abatement  in  giving  employment 
to  the  labourers  during  the  coming  winter  (cheers).     Last  year  we  had 
to  beg  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  to  keep  the  small  farmers  and 
labourer  from  starving  (cheers).     You  are  placed  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  do  without  any  more  begging,  and,  please  God,  the  Irish 
people  shall  never  again  ask  alms  from  anybody  (cheers).     And,  there- 
fore. I  appeal  to  the  fiarmers  who  obtain  abatements  in  their  rents  to 
give  suitable  and  generous  employment  to  the  labourers  during  this 
coming  winter  (cheers),  so  that  there  may  be  no  distress  or  suffering  in 
the  country ;  and  meanwhile  I  ask  you  to  organise  yourselves.     As  I 
said  at  the  beginning,  you  have  been  very  late  in  the  field ;  but  I  feel 
confident^  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  in  no  other  coimty  in  Ireland 
does  there  exist  better  nLaterial  for  organisation  than  in  Waterford 
(cheers).     Push  on,   then ;  organise  branches  of  the  Land  League  in 
every  parish  in  Waterford,  and  we  promise  you  on  our  part  that,  once 
you  are  organised,  no  cutting  off  or  imprisonment  of  the  leadei*s  will  do 
you  the  slightest  harm  (cheers),  and  l^t  before  a  very  long  time  has 
elapsed,  perhaps  much  sooner  than  many  of  us  expect  now,  the  people 
of  Ireland  will  be  enabled  to  enter  for  the  first  time  on  the  path  of 
prosperity  and  national  independence  (cheers),  and  that  we  shall  have 
suoeeeded  in  destroying  one  of  those  last  props  of  British  misrule  in 
Ireland  which  still  exist  amongst  you."     (Immense  cheering). 

The  Solicitor-GefleraL — ^Was  that  enthusiastically  received — ^the  last 
passage  1 — Very. 

Was  it  a  large  meeting] — ^It  was  a  very  laige  meeting. 

Give'  an  estimate  of  the  number  that  attended  it) — I  should  say  about 
fifteen  thousand. 

The  SoUcUor-General, — That  is  all.     (To  Mr.  Macdonogh,) — If  you 
wish  now  to  cross-examine  him  as  to  this  meeting 

Mr.  MctodoTiogh  said — I  do  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald. — ^I  propose  now  to  adjourn  to  next  year — 
to  the  first  Monday  of  1881. 

The  Oourt  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  the  3rd  of  January,  1881,  at 
eleven  o'clock. 
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FIFTH  DAY— MONDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1881. 


The  Court  sat  at  eleven  o'clock. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Courts 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoerald  said — Before  you  resume  the  evidence,  I 
wish  to  advert  to  a  ruling  of  ours  the  last  day.  When  we  separated  last 
year,  or  shortly  before  our  separation,  a  question  arose  upon  a  meeting 
at  Limerick.  Evidence  was  given  upon  Uie  part  of  the  public  prose- 
cutor of  a  meeting  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  speeches  attributed  to 
some  or  one  of  the  defendants — I  really  don't  recollect  which,  and  on 
the  part  of  some  other  of  the  defendants,  Mr.  Nolan  proposed  to  read 
the  speech  of  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of 
Limerick,  and  we  rejected  that.  The  ruling  which  we  laid  down,  for 
accuracy  sake,  I  have  reduced  to  writing.  It  was  that  the  defendants 
should  be  at  liberty  to  give  jn  evidence  any  matters  relating  to  any  such 
meeting,  or  taking  place  at  it,  which  showed  the  character  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  any  speeches  delivered  by  third  parties  at  such  meeting,  which 
might  in  any  way  modify  or  explain  the  speeches  attributed  to  the 
defendants  or  any  of  them.  We  endeavour  thus  to  impose  some  check 
upon  the  introduction  of  matters  merely  irrelevant  to  the  issue,  without 
depriving  the  defendants  of  the  advantage  of  any  evidence  on  which  they 
could  properly  rely.  Acting  on  this  rule,  we  decided  against  the  read- 
ing of  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  speech,  as  Mr.  Nolan  did  not  show  that  it 
has  relevancy  to  the  issue.  We  have  since  reconsidered  our  decision, 
with  a  view  to  see  whether  its  opei^ation  would  have  any  effect  prejudi- 
cial to  the  defendants,  and  whether  it  was  logically  well  founded.  In 
doing  so,  we  have  been  struck  by  considerations  which  were  not  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  course  of  the  arguments.  We  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  some  portion  of  the  learned  Attoniey-General's  statement,  and 
referring  to  one  passage  as  an  example  of  the  foundation  on  which  he 
partly  rests  the  case  of  tlie  public  prosecutor,  and  the  passage  to  which 
I  refer  is  this.  The  learned  Attorney-Greneral  states  to  the  jury  : — 
"  And  you  will  recollect  that  the  mode  by  which  the  traversers  tried  to 
effect  their  purpose  was  by  organisation  in  the  different  districts 
amongst  the  people  throughout  the  country — that  is.  to  say,  by  con« 
spiring  to  get  the  people  to  form  subordinate  conspiracies  through- 
out the  country,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  public  opinion,  by  a 
persistent  course  of  addresses  to  the  people  in  the  newspapers  and  by 
public  meetings."  Again  we  have  referred  to  the  information,  and 
especially  I  may  take  as  an  example,  two  passages  in  it.  The  16th 
count  in  the  information  is  this  : — Of  the  defendants  it  is  alleged  "  that 
they  did  confederate  and  agree  to  solicit  and  incite  and  procure^  divers 
large  numbers  of  tenant-farmers  in  Ireland  to  foi*m  amongst  themselves 
and  to  enter  into  combinations  and  agreements  amongst  themselves, 
by  divers  unlawful  means  and  contrivances — to  wit,  by  threatening  to 
cut  off  and  utterly  exclude  from  all  social  intercourse  and  communion, 
and  from  all  intercourse  and  dealings  in  the  way  of  buying  and  selling 
and  other  matters,  by  shunning  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  as  if 
affected  with  some  loathsome  disease,  and  holding  them  up  to  public 
hatred  and  contempt,  and  subjecting  them  to  annoyance,  incon- 
venience, loss,  and  injury  in  pursuit  of  his  lawful  occupation, 
any  and  every  person  other  than  the  person  so  evicted  from 
such    farm    as   aforesaid,  who    should    take    and    occupy  as    tenant 
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anj  Buch  farm,  and  to  deter  and  prevent  all  such  persons 
from  occupying  such  farm."  The  19th  ooimt  is,  ''  that  the  defendants 
did  amongst  themselves  combine^  confederate,  and  agree  to  cause  and 
create  disin>nt6nt,  and  diss^ection  amongst  the  liege  subjects  of  the 
Queen,  and  to  excite,  and  promote  feelings  of  ill-will  and  hostility 
between  different  clac»es  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  that  is  to  say, 
between  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland,  and  further  to  excite  and 
promote  feelings  of  ill-will  and  hostility  towards  landlords  in  Ireland, 
in  general."  Well,  the  case  for  l^e  prosecution  rests  considerably  on 
the  action  of  the  chief  organization  in  Dublin,  and  a  net  work 
of  local  organizations,  by  means  of  which  the  defendants  are  alleged  to 
have  given  effect  to  their  designs,  the  proof  given  being  chiefly  the 
meetings  which  took  place  either  at  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
speeches  and  acts  of  some  of  the  defendants  at  these  meetings. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  before  the  case  closes  it  may  be  necessary 
for  us  to  consider  whether  these  several  meetings  or  some  of  them,  by 
which  the  objects  of  the  defendants  were  to  be  carried  into  effect,  were 
not  unlawful  assemblies  at  common  law.  I  miay  refer  to  the  definition 
of  an  unlawful  assembly  at  common  law  which,  though  it  came  from 
myself  upon  a  former  occasion,  I  would  not  venture  to  read  to  you 
myself  here  if  it  had  not  been  that  on  the  occasion  in  question  I  had  as 
my  colleague  the  present  Lord  Justice  Deasy,  and  that  the  definition 
given  on  that  occasion,  and  acted  upon,  met  with  his  full  weight  and 
concurrence.  It  is  therefore  that  I  read  it,  and  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
the  present  case  it  is  this.  "  An  assembly  of  persons  is  unlawful  at 
common  law  where  three  or  more  persons  meet  together  to  carry  into 
effect  some  ill^al  purpose,  or  if  nimibers  assemble  to  promote  some 
seditious  purpose  such  as  to  create  disaffection,  to  incite  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country  to  hate  their  fellow  subjects  in  Great 
Britain  or  elsewhere,  or  aspen^e  justice,  or  impair  its  functions  by 
bringing  its  administration  into  contempt.  Every  such  assembly  would 
be  unlawful  and  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law."  To  that  definition 
we  are  inclined  to  adhere  in  the  progress  of  this  case,  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  act  upon  it.  Having  regard  then  to  these  considerations, 
and  having  carefully  considered  these  matters  which  have  thus  come 
before  us,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  where  the  Attorney- 
Greneral  relies  in  evidence  on  any  particular  meeting,  and  speeches 
delivered,  and  resolutions  passed  at  such  meeting,  we  cannot  preclude 
the  defendants,  without  danger  of  injustice,  from  relying  on  and  giving 
in  evidence  any  other  portion  of  the  speeches  or  proceedings  at  such 
meeting.  Now,  in  giving  this  latitude,  we  must  trust  very  much,  and 
we  do  sincerely  trust  and  confide,  in  the  counsel  representing  the  defen- 
dants, that  it  will  not  be  made  the  vehicle  of  introducing  any  irrelevant 
matters,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  open  to  them  to  give  in  evidence 
anything  which  they  think  may  conduce  to  the  performance  of  their 
dutjf  and  the  benefit  of  their  clients.  We  do  so  on  behalf  of  the  public. 
This  is  largely  a  question  of  public  time,  and  of  the  time  of  the  jury. 
I  may  make  this  observation  upon  the  case  generally,  that  as  far  as  I 
can  understand  it,  the  matters  of  fact  are  very  little  in  controversy. 
The  action  of  the  defendants,  on  which  the  public  prosecutor  relies,  has 
not  been  concealed.  It  has  been  open  and  uncloaked.  All  these 
meetings  have  appeared  in  the  public  papers.  I  fieincy  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  no  difiiculty  in  being  enabled  either,  on  the  part  of  the  public 
prosecutor  to  give  in  evidence  the  speeches  on  which  he  relies — ^whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  it  is  easy  to  fasten 
upon  any  portion  of  the  proceedings  at  any  particular  meeting  which 
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I 
ODonsel  thinks  can  oonduoe  to  the  benefit  of  the  defendants,  -without 
ly^^iftg  at  all  to  irreleTancy.  Hie  public  time  is  a  great  object  here. 
I  may  aaj  also  it  beooBies  a  question  of  public  and  private  finance,  for 
if  this  trial  10  to  be  protracted  to  the  length  which  it  may  be,  no  doubt 
it  irill  become  a  question,  both  to  the  'public  and  to  the  defendants,  of 
enonnous  expense. 

'  Mr.  Justice  Barbt. — I  think  the  decision  that  I  v^itured  to  make 
on:Erida7  last,  when  this  subject  of  the  admissibilily  of  other  speeches 
and  proceedings  at  meetings  was  first  discussed,  was  well  founded.  I 
then  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  defendant  is  prose- 
cuted" for  the  deliveiy  of  the  speech — the  speech  is  only  relied  upon  as 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  iU^al  combinlition,  or  conspiracy,  or 
organi2ation*--*whatever  it  is  to  be  called — legally  speaking,  a  con- 
spiracy j  and  the  speech  is  said  to  be  delivered  at  that  meeting,  which  is 
stated  by  the  learned  Attorney-General  in  his  opening  and  in  the  bill  of 
particuliu:^,  as  being  a  component  part  or  an  instrument  of  the  organiza- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  taking  rather  a 
limited  view  of  the  admissibility  of  evidence  to  say  that  whilst  the  one 
speech  of  the  individual  defendant  or  defendants  may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  evidence  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  generally  in  order  either  to  qualify  what  they  have  said,  or 
to  show  that  the  intentions  of  the  organization  were  different  from  that 
which  is  alleged. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoera.ld. — Now,  if  Mr.  Nolan  thinks  that  there  is 
any  portion  of  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  s^feech  that  is  relevant,  w€  are  pre- 
p^kired  to  let  it  be  read  now. 

Mr.  Nokm. — ^There  is  a  portion  which  I  would  wish  to  have  read,  my 
lord. 

Mr.  Alfred  F.  Mill  recalled,  and  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Nolan. 

You  were  present  you  told  us  at  the  Limerick  meeting  % — ^Yes. 

At  which  Mr.  B.  O'Shaughnessy  spoke  ? — Yes. 

And  you  were  aware  that  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  is  member  for  the  city 
of  Limerick  9 — ^Yes. 

And  you  were  also  aware,  I  presume,  that  Mr.  CyShaughnessy  is  a 
barrister) — ^I  was.  > 

Would  you  now  kindly  read  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  speech  made 
at  that  meeting) — {Witneu  reads). — '^Fellow  countrymen,  I  am 
going  to  be  very  brief,  and  to  compress  what  I  have  to 
say  into  a  very  few  words,  for  I,  as  so  many  others  here,  am 
anxious  to  hear  the  pronouncement  of  our  leader,  Mr.  Pamell.  This 
resolution  which  we  are  supporting  does  not  demand  much.  It  demands, 
as  one  of  my  constituents  demanded,  as-Lsaid.the  last  time  in  this  very 
Liberty,  *•  Ah,  sir,'  said  he,  '  if  you  could  do  anything  to  prevent  the 
rent  bemg  raised  upon  usj  that  is  what  we  want  at  this  moment.'  We 
want  to  prevent  the  rent  being  raised  for  every  little  bit  of  improve- 
ment, if  it  is  only  an  additional  5«.  an  acre ;  and  in  addition  to  the  rents 
that  are  being  raised,  that  the  right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  pro* 
X)erty  in  the  soil,  already  t^nely  recognised  by  the  Land  Act,  should  be 
fully^  fhuikly,  and  honestly  recognised.  And  now,,  as  Mr.  Bright  and  a 
great  many  other  Englishmen  who  agree  with  us  ^decline,  and  have 
frequently  declined,  to  allow  rents  to  be  measured,  I  say  that  the  only 
way  you  can  compel  the  Irish  landlord  to  submit  to  fair  rents  is  to 
compel  him  to  have  his  land  sold,  if  he  will  not  permit  it  and  to  have 
.  the  people  turned  into  peasant  proprietors.  There  is  the  logic  of  it.  We 
are  told  that  rents  are  not  to  bemeasuredby  any  tribunal— that  has  been 
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frequentl7'  ixAd  tm.     If  that  is  not  to  be  done,  then  the  landlord  i&at 
cannot  agree  fairly  with  his  tenant  ought  to  be  compelled  to  sell. 

*^  Some  people  will  say  that  the  law  at  present  measures.  Y^  it 
does,  bat  it  is  only  when  the  harm  is  done.  It  is  only  when  a  man  is 
turned  out  that  the  tribujoal  now  settles  whether  the  rent  is  fair ;  and 
what  we  want  is  not  to  give  compensation  for  disturbance,  but  to  pre- 
vent disturbance,  and  to  root  the  people  in  the  soil.  And  now  I  want 
to  know  this,  the  landlords  have  enough  of  it  I  think  with  the  present 
franchise,  how  are  thej  to  deal  with  it  when  every  man  in  the  country 
has  a  vote,  as  he  will  soon  have  1  (Cheers.)  I  believe,  and  I  am  ])er* 
fectly  confident  that  if  the  landlords  of  Ireland  now  givo  in  to  what  is 
fair  and  right,  if  they  open  the  land  to  the  people,  I  believe,  I  hope,  I 
trust  that  this  movem^t  can  be  successful  without  sacrificing  a  man's 
property  to  the  value  of  a  farthix^^^  for  I  am  sure  that  that  is  the  wish 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  But  I  will  say  this,  that  if  persistent 
opposition  is  still  ofifered  to  this  movement,  it  can  only  lead  to  a  per- 
petual quarrel  in  this  unhappy  land,  and  may  Gtod  prevent  that. 
(Cheers^)  If  this  movement  is  yielded  to  wisely  and  sensibly  by  the 
misled  and  foolish  landlords  of  Ireland,  the  effect  will  be  that  the  far- 
mers of  Ireland,  peaceful,  honourable,  and  guiltless  as  they  now  are  in 
every  relation  of  life,  and  only  troubled  on  this  question  of  the  land, 
will  become  on  that  too  the  most  peaceful  people  on  the  earthy  and  the 
most  respectful  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  this  land  wben  they  be- 
come, as  I  know  they  will  become,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  people." 
(Applausa) 

Mr,  Spenceb  C.  Habbt,  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant  JHeroru 

Mr.  Harry,  have  you  been  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  staff  of  Gur- 
ney's  shorthand  writers?— I  have,  for  sixteen  years. 

When  did  you  come  over  to  Ireland — about  the  18th  of  September? — 
On  the  18th  of  September. 

And  did  you  go  to  Riversville,  near  Loughrea,  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way,  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of  September  ? — I  was  there  on  the  19th. 

Now,  did  a  Sub-Inspector  and  two  constables  from  Loughrea  attend 
you  to  the  meeting  ? — ^Yes,  they  did. 

And  remained  with  you  the  entire  time,  or  nearly  the  entire  time  ? — 
They  were  just  behind  me. 

Were  you  on  the  platform,  or  was  there  a  platform  ? — ^There  was  not  a 
platform.  I  stood  close  by  the  waggonette  from  which  the  speeches 
were  delivered. 

Now,  did  you  report  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Michael  O'Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  'i—l  did. 

Do  you  remember,  before  they  spoke,  that  a  Mr.  Fallon  was  moved 
into  the  diair  f — ^I  recollects  that  he  took  tJie  chair,  without,  I  think,  any 
formality. 

Have  you  your  original  notes  of  the  meeting  ? — I  have. 

And  have  you  your  transcript  ? — I  have. 

Have  yoo  compared  the  transcript  with  your  notes,  and  is  it  perfectly 
accurate  ? — ^It  is  perfectly  accurate. 

You  may  take  the  transcript,  having  the  original  notes  there  to  refer 
to  if  necessary,  and  read  the  piussagea  I  want. 

The  WUneu. — Might  I  read  for  convenience  from  the  print  ?  I  have 
compared  it  also  witi^  my  notes. 

Mr.  Mctedtmogh, — Oh  no.     Take  your  manuscript  please. 

Sergeant  Heron. — ^You  have  compared  both  the  print  and  the  manu- 
script vith  your  original  notes? — I  have,  and  both  are  correct. 
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Then  you  may  refer  to  the  print.  What  was  the  first  resolution  pro- 
posed ? 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — Pardon  me ;  I  wish  to  afford  every  possible  facility 
in  the  reading  of  all  those  documents,  but  there  must  be  some  limit.  I 
don't  object  to  the  transcript  being  read  instead  of  the  original  short- 
hand notes,  nor  should  I  object  to  the  print  being  used  if  I  could  get  a 
copy  at  the  same  time. 

The  AUamey-General, — We  gave  an  undertaking — ^which  we  have 
carried  out — to  hand  copies  of  the  speeches  used  one  day  to  counsel  for 
the  traversers  next  day. 

Mr.  Feter  O^Brien. — You  might  as  well  hand  these  copies  to  ub  next 
year. 

The  Attomey-GenereU, — That  was  the  undertaking  given,  and  which 
you  were  satisfied  with  when  we' last  met. 

Mr.  M'Lwughlin. — I  appear  for  another  of  the  traversers  separately, 
and  I  may  be  allowed  respectfully  to  put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
Court,  and,  if  1  may  use  the  expression,  to  the  common  sense  of  my 
learned  friends,  whether  it  will  facilitate  us  that  documents  are  to  be 
read  to-day  copies  of  which  we  cannot  get  untili  to-morrow,  that  is  what 
it  comes  to. 

The  Attorney-General. — ^You  have  the  speeches  all  printed  lying  before 
you  already. 

Mr.  Maodonogh. — ^Not  the  speeches  you  are  now  giving  in  evidence ; 
those  are  our  briefs. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgsrald. — ^The  only  question  now  before  is  whether 
the  witness  should  read  from  his  manuscript  or  from  a  printed  copy  of  it 

The  Attorney-General, — And  they  are  both  copies  of  the  original  short- 
hand notes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — If  there  is  any  objection  he  must  read  from 
the  manuscript,  the  only  object  gained  is  that  it  will  retard  the  case  as 
much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — If  they  would  only  give  us  a  copy  of  the  print  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  witnesses  using  it  then. 

Sergeant  Heron. — ^The  witness  has  sworn  that  he  compared  the  print 
as  well  as  the  manuscript  with  his  notes,  and  both  are  aliko  correct  [to 
witness]  however,  take  the  written  MS.  What  was  the  first  resolution 
proposed  at  that  meeting)  ''That  we  protest  against  the  action  of 
Murty  Hynes,  of  Ballybane,  who  has  violated  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  I^nd  League  in  taking  land  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted." 

Now,  go  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Michael  O'SuUivan — ^it  is  a  short  speech 
— and  read  it,  please  1 — Is  it  the  first  E^>eech  you  mean — 

His  first  speech.  (Witness  reads) — ''  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen.  After  this  day's  meeting  I  think  there  is  still  hope  for  Ire- 
land. Walls  cannot  hold  out  the  light  of  truth,  neither  can  walls  hold 
out  a  determined  people  struggling  for  their  rights.  (Cheers.)  It  is 
now  eighteen  months  since  you  have  pledged  yourselves  never  to  take  a 
farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted.  To-day  you  stand  here  to 
stamp  upon  the  man  who  has  violated  that  rule  ;  to  stamp  upon  him 
the  indellible  stigma  of  public  abhorrence.  You  stand  here  once  more 
to  pledge  yourselves  never  to  take  any  farm  from  which  a  person  has 
been  evicted,  or  which  has  been  surrendered  from  any  cause  whatever. 
(Cries  of  *  Never.')  You  stand  here  to  pledge  yourselves  never  to  buy 
any  goods,  any  farm  produce,  or  any  cattle  which  have  been  sold  for 
rent.  ('  Never.')  Let  the  sheriff  come,  and  ]et  him  have  his  auction, 
but  let  him  have  no  buyer.     That  is  the  9|ily  way  in  which  you  will  be 
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able  to  put  an  end  to  landlordism  in  Ireland.  What  the  evils  of  that 
sjBtem  are  need  not  be  told  you  from  this  platform.  You  see  it  around 
you.  You  see  it  around  you  in  every  day  life.  You  have  trod,  many 
of  you,  over  the  homesteads  of  the  people  now  turned  into  large  grazing 
parks  for  the  cattle  of  the  big  grazier  or  the  capitalist  who  has  fed  upon 
your  labour.  At  last  the  manhood  of  Ireland  has  stood  up  and  has  said 
that  it  will  tolerate  this  landlord  system  no  longer  ;  that  they  will  de- 
pend upon  themselves  and  not  be  looking  to  others  to  do  their  work ;  not 
looking  to  members  of  Parliament ;  for  instance,  men  like  Mr.  Mitchell- 
Henry.  (Cries  of  '  Down.')  Kemember  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
tiiese  men  to  keep  you  in  serfdom.  It  is  your  interest,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  to  stand  up  and  do  away  with  that  system.  They  have  done 
it,  aa  you  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Huban,  in  other  countries.  In  Prussia 
they  did  it  peacefully.  The  Government  bought  out  the  Prussian  nobles 
in  this  way  j  they  advanced  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  buy  out  the 
landlords,  and  they  charged  interest  to  the  tenants  upon  that  money. 

'*  Now,  for  instance^  take  a  farm  of  which  the  valuation  is  £100  a 
year ;  the  rent  of  that  at  the  present  time  would  be  something  about 
£200.     Now,  if  you  give  the  landlord  twenty  years'  purchase,  that 
would  be  £2,000 ;  that  at  five  per  cent,  terminable  at  the  end  of  thirty- 
five  years  would  be  exactly  £100  a  year  rent  that  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  then  the  farm  was  yours.     In  France,  the 
people  set  up  and  did  not  offer  any  compensation  to  these  men;  they 
would  not  have  it ;  but  they  hanged  them,  and  they  did  away  with  them 
in  that  way.     (Cries  of  *  The  right  way.*)     We  have  no  right  to  say 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong.     The  French  are  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  work.     What  we  have  to  do  is  to  settle  our  own  quesSon,  and  it 
can  be  done  nasil}   if  you  adhere  to  the  principle  of  not  taking  a  farm 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  and  not  buying  anything  sold  for 
rent,  and  not  working  upon  any  farm  from  which  a  i)erson  has  been 
evicted.     If  there  are  crops  there,  if  there  is  hay,  if  there  is  anything  to 
to  be  done,  why,  let  the  landlord  come  and  work  himself,  like  my  Lord 
Dunsandle.     Let  him  come  over  and  save  the  crops  himself,  and  his 
wife  and  daughters  and  sons,  as  your  wives  and  daughters,  who  are  a 
damned  sight  better  than  them,  have  to  do.     You  must,  above  all,  re- 
member that  there  is  no  dignity  but  labour ;  that  the  man  who  works  is 
the  only  noble  in  the  land  ;  that  those  other  men  who  idle  should  be  put 
into  the  penitentiary  or  jail,  or  some  place,  make  them  go  and  do  a  pub- 
lic work  for  their  living.     The  only  speech  to-day  that  is  necessary,  is 
the  &ct  that  we  have  come  here  to-day,  that  we  have  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion denouncing  these  men,  and   denouncing  the  system.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  treat  you  to  a  long  speech  upon  the  land  question.     You 
know  your  rights,  and  you  know  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  in  cases  like 
these  to  assemble  together  to  denounce  the  land  grabber,  if  he  does  not 
Sfive  up  the  land.     (Cries  of  *  Maim  him.'     *  Shoot  him.*)     No,  do  not 
speak  to  him  at  all.     If  he  goes  into  chapel,  keep  away  from  him,  and 
m%de  a  ring  round  him  that  everybody  may  see  him.     Do  not  buy  or 
sell  from  hun ;  and  after  a  little  time  he  will  be  very  glad  to  give  up  the 
farm,  and  go  back  into  honest  life  again." 

Now,  wUl  you  go  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris — after  Mr. 
Griffin's  speech t----Ye8  ;  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  said  {Witness  reads) : — 
*'  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen— ^ It  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  this 
great  movement  to  see  so  many  tenant- fjEkimers  rush  here  to-day  for  the 
preservation  of  their  fellow-men.  If  that  spirit  had  pervaded  the  people 
of  this  country  in  the  past,  our  lands  would  not  have  been  desolated  nor 
our  people  driven  by  the  four  winds  of  heaven  to  every  country  in  the 
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earth,  as  they  have  been.  But  I  hope,  my  friends,  we  are  entering  upon 
a  new  era.  This  great  movement  is  progressing  every  day,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south.  The  people  are  beginning  to  feel  their  own  strength, 
and  also  beginning  to  feel  the  weakness  of  the  tyrants  who  have  been 
oppressing  t£em  in  the  pai>t.  There  have  been  in  the  past  which  I  have 
alluded  to,  two  agencies  which  have  been  destructive  to  all  the  interests 
of  our  country*  One  of  those  agencies  is  the  tynuit  who  comes  directly 
to  oppress,  to  enslave,  or  to  destroy  his  fellow-man ;  the  other  agency,  still 
more  vile,  a  still  worse  and  still  moi'e  infamous  agency  is  the  traitor,  the 
renegade,  who  co-operates  with  that  tyrant.  The  tyrant  landlord  who 
would  exterminate  without  mercy  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  families, 
such  a  man  would  be  powerless  to  act,  }Jl  among  yourselves  there  were 
not  vile,  false,  bad  men,  men  who  look  around  them  and  watch  to  see 
where  the  poor  man  may  be  slack  of  money,  where  he  may  be  wanting  in 
means  to  pay  his  rent,  and  where  he  may  be  oppressed,  perhaps  by  dis- 
ease or  sickness  of  his  family,  or  any  of  those  numerous  calatnities 
which  we  are  all  inherent  to  in  this  world.  He  watches  such  a  ,man, 
and  in  the  hour  of  his  trial  and  weakness,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
should  sustain  himi  he  comes  forward  and  he  takes  the  home  over  his 
head  or  the  land  by  which  he  was  supporting  his  family.  Let  me  tell 
you,  my  friends,  that  this  man  is  worse  than  the  tjrrant  and  the  oppressor 
who  is  striving  to  crush  you  down  every  day,  because  such  a  man  feels 
very  well,  he  ^ows,  the  sentiments  of  the  people" — — 

That  will  do  for  the  pi*esent.  Will  you  go  to  the  next  page,  and  begin 
at — "  If  before  these  heartless  exterminations  took  place,  if  before  Lord 
Dimsandle  had  done  the  injury  he  has  done  f — Yes.  (Witness  reads.) 
^'  K  before  these  heartless  exterminations  took  place,  if  before  Lord 
Dunsandle  had  done  the  ii^ury  he  has  done,  especially  about  the  district 
of  Kiltullagh-,  if  they  had  assembled  together  in  their  thousands,  as  you 
have  assembled  here  to-day,  and  if  they  had  held  up  Lord  Dimsandle  to 
public  opprobrium,  if  they  had  made  this  country  too  hot  for  Lord 
Dunsandle,  in  the  sense  of  a  country  being  too  hot  for  the  man  who  has 
the  hatred  of  a  people  against  him,  if  they  had  done  that,  the  exter- 
minations which  have  taken  place  upon  Lord  Dunsandle's  property  never 
would  have  taken  place." 

Mr.  MaodcTwgh, — I  require  that  passage  to  be  read  which  my  learned 
friend  the  sergeant  asked  the  witness  to  pass  over.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  judge  of  the  context 

Sergeant  Heron, — Very  well.  "Will  you  go  back  again,  Mr.  Harry, 
and  read  the  passage  skipped  ? — ^Tes.  After  the  words,  "  He  knows 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,"  I  was  prevented  for  a  few  moments — ^by 
a  surge  of  the  crowd — ^from  writing  anything  at  alL  The  speech  went 
on  : — (WitTiess  reads.) — "  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  about  these 
men  in  their  individual  capacity,  but  if  I  spoke  of  them  in  their  col- 
lective capacity  I  could  bring  home  to  them  all  the  calamities  which  have 
fallen  upon  our  country,  for  the  very  first  man  who  comes  forward  to 
take  a  single  farm,  that  does  all  the  harm.  The  great  exterminations 
which  have  been  in  the  past,  those  exterminations  which,  as  I  said 
before,  have  laid  waste  vast  districts  in  our  country,  it  was  the  first  man 
that  took  a  poor  man's  farm  that  was  mainly  instrumental  in  it.  These 
things  always  begin  small.  One  man  begins  and  he  takes  a  man's  £euTm, 
Another  imitates  his  example,  and  another,  and  another^  and  the  thing 
extends  itself  ever,  until  at  last  it  comes  to  this :  The  landlords  take  it 
into  their  heads  that  they  can  exterminate  their  people  with  impimity, 
just  as  my  Lord  Dunsandle,  in  the  times  that  are  past,  has  taken  it  into 
his  head  j  just  as  he  exterminated  whole  districts  of  coimtry,  exter- 
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mioated  hia  feUow-man,  and  along  with  his  feUow-man,  poor  weak 
women  and  children ;  just  as  he  exterminated  them  in  the  past  so  it 
will  be  in  the  future^  if  you  do  not  resist  every  man  who  moves  in 
that  direction  (cries  of  *  We  will/  ") 

Now  you  had  better  go  on  and  r^ad  the  sentence  again  that  you  read 
before^"  If  before  these  heartless  exterminations,"  and  so  on? — 
{WUnsM  reads) — "If  before  these  heartless  exterminations,  if  before 
Lord  Dunsandle  had  done  the  injury  he  has  done,  especially  about  the 
district  of  Eoltullagh,  if  they  had  assembled  together  in  their  thousands, 
as  you  have  assembled  here  to-day,  and  if  they  had  held  up  Lord  Dun- 
sandle to  public  opprobrium,  if  they  had  made  this  country  too  hot  for 
Lord  Dunsandle  in  the  sense  of  a  country  being  too  hot  for  the  man  who 
has.  the  hatred  of  a  people  against  him ;  if  they  had  done  that,  the  exter- 
minations which  have  taken  place  upon  Lord  Dunsandle's  property  never 
would  have  taken  place.  Therefore,  my  friends,  I  say  you  are  here  to- 
day engaged  in  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  glorious  works  men  can  be 
engaged  in,  you  are  engaged  in  a  great  work  of  Christian  charity,  you  are 
engaged  in  assisiang  your  fellowman,  not  by  giving  him  a  halfpenny  or 
a  faw  potatoes  in  charity,  though  that  of  itself  is  a  good  act,  but  by  doing 
a  work  which  will  be  beneficial  not  to  one  or  two,  but  to  thousands  of 
thousands^  to  millions  I  might  say,  for  it  will  extend  itself  throughout 
the  whole  coontiy.  You  know  as  well  as  I  know  that  the  man's  fiiend 
or  brother  from  whom  this  farm  has  been  taken  was  in  the  past  one  of 
the  worst  instruments  that  Lord  Dunsandle  had.  Now  I  am  not  anxious 
to  speak  in  £Bivour  of  this  Bermingham,  who  has  been  evicted  from  this 
farm.  I  have  stood  upon  many  platforms,  but  I  always  speak  out  my 
mind  like  an  independent,  honest  man.  It  is  not  that  we  want  to  sup- 
port Bermingham,  it  is  not  that  we  care  about  Birmingham,  it  is  not 
that  we  want  to  interfere  between  Lord  Dunsandle  and  the  slaves  that 
he  has  had  around  him  in  the  past ;  but  we  have  come  to  maintain  the 
broad  principle  that  no  man  should  auction  a  crop,  or  take  land  from 
which  another  has  been  evicted." 


Tou  may  stop  there  for  the  present  and  go  on  to  another  page- 


Mr.  Justice  Barby. — ^But  if  he  is  afterwards  required  to  go  back 
again  and  read  one  passage  twice  over,  is  it  not  better  that  he  should 
go<mnow? 

Mr.  Macdanogh. — Yes,  let  him  finish  the  speech. 

Seigeant  Heron. — ^Very  well,  finish  the  speech? — (TFi^n^«8  reads) — 
'*  If  this  great  principle  is  adhei^ed  to,  if  you  keep  this  one  point  firaily 
in  view,  if  you  do  not  deviate  from  that,  if  you  are  firm,  then  all  the 
rest  will  be  very  easy  matter  indeed.  But  if  you  are  weak,  or  if  you 
fjedl  back,  if  you  begin  to  collogue,  or  to  make  free  with  the  man  who 
does  that,  if  you  act  in  any  way  unworthy  of  Irishmen  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, then  numberless  calamities  will  fall  upon  you,  upon  your 
children,  and  upon  your  homes,  as  they  have  fallen  in  the  past,  on  ac- 
count of  your  doing  this  thing  that  I  advise  you  against  this  day.  Now 
I  mean  to  follow  the  example  of  my  friend  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  the  gentle- 
man who  has  done  more  hard  downright  business  in  this  matter  than 
any  other  man  in  Ireland.  I  shall  follow  that  example,  and  not  make 
a  long  speech  here  to-day;  but  before  I  cease  to  speak  I  wish  to  allude 
to  a  very  important  fact,  a  fact  which  bears  very  strongly  upon  the  Royal 
Irish  Oonstabnlaiy  who  are  present  here  to-day.  (Groans.)  Do  not ;  that 
is  wrong.  I  can  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  on  account  of  the  great  public 
spirit  that  rose  up  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  movement, 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  number  of  young  men,  who 
having  been  connected  with  that  movement,  were  forced  through  neces- 
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sity  to  join  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  on  account  of  this  single  fact, 
there  is  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulaiy  of 
this  country.  I  would  not  like  to  say  they  were  all  what  they  ought  to 
be,  but  still  I  would  like  that  when  you  would  give  a  groan,  it  would 
be  a  qualified  one  j  that  it  is  the  bad  members  of  the  force  you  are 
groaning. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  with  regard  to  the  Royal  Irifih  Constabulary,  you 
know  that  there  was  a  Bill  brought  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  poor  people  against  tyrannical  bad  landlords ;  that  Bill 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  they  went  in  opposition  to  the  Commons, 
and  one  of  the  men  who  opposed  that  Bill  I  believe,  though  I  am  not 
perfectly  certain  upon  the  point,  was  Lord   Dunsandle.      Lord  Dun- 
sandle  was  one,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  Lord  Ash  down  if  he  were 
there  (but  he  is  in  *  another  place'  to-day)  he  would  have  voted  also 
against  the  measure,  because  upon  his  property,  and  I  will  digress  for  a 
few  moments  to  speak  of  that  property,  upon  his  property  they  have  a 
rule  that  when  a  tenant  dies,  the  rent  shall  be  raised  upon  the  incoming 
tenant.     Well,  I  do  not  know  how  he  would  like  that  rule  to  be  applied 
to  his  own  family,  if  the  same  reductions  were  made  in  the  income  of 
his  family  that  he  made  in  that  poor  family  of  which  the  father  had  died. 
We  have  one  half  of  the  Government  with  us ;  we  have  the  House  of 
Commons  with  us ;  we  have  the  Lords  against  us.     That  clearly  proves 
that  the  enslaved  country  cannot  enjoy  the  constitution  at  all,  for  this 
reason,  that  if  we  could  enjoy  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  is  to  cut  off  the  supplies ;  it  is  with  the  Lords  to  refuse  a 
Bil],  but  it  rests  with  the  Commons  to  cut  off  the  supplies  to  support 
the  military  in  case  the  Bill  is  refused.     Now  if  we  had  the  government 
of  our  country  in  our  own  hands — and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when 
we  have  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  own  hands — cut  off  the 
supplies  from  the  Royal  Irish,  cut  off  the  supplies  from  the  military,  tell 
the  Lords, — If  you  do  not  pass  our  Bill  we  will  not  pay  men  to  tjrran- 
nise  over  the  x)eople  for  you,  if  that  privilege  of  the  constitution  wero 
exercised,  you  woidd  soon  have  the  Lords  coming  upon  their  knees  pray- 
ing the  Commons  to  pass  the  Bill  they  had  rejected.     I  put  this  forward, 
gentlemen,  as  proof  that  an  enslaved  people  can  have  neither  law  nor 
constitution  behind  them.     Before  having  done  I  would  ask  you  to  organ- 
ize ;  to  join  in  the  next  branch  of  the  League  ;  to  do  so  in  an  orderly, 
sensible,  and  practical  manner;  for  without  organization  we  cannot  hope 
to  succeed.     If  any  man  comes  and  tells  you,  Oh,  the  Land  League — 
no  matter  what  it  may  be — the  Land  League  is  not  a  fit  thing  for  a 
good  Irishman  to  join,  tell  him  you  are  as  good  an  Irishman  as  he  is ; 
that  you  do  not  want  to  have  any  discord  or  disunion  with  your  neigh- 
bours ;  that  you  have  no  discord  with  anyone  only  with  bad  landlords 
and  land  grabbers ;  tell  him  that,  my  friends,  and  as  soon  as  the  country 
is  thoroughly  organized,  instead  of  the  numbers  that  are  here  to-day, 
though  the  numbers  are  considerable,  when  a  man  has  notice  to  quit,  or 
when  a  farm  is  about  to  be  taken  from  a  man,  tens  of  thousand  of  people 
will  rush  together  to  protect  that  man.     In  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 
when  what  they  call  a  ''man-eater,''  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  tiger 
species,  puts  his  appearance  in,  the  whole  of  the  villagers  around  are  in 
a  state  of  alarm.     The  tiger !     They  do  not  know  when  he  may  devour 
some  of  them,  and  they  all  come  together  and  make  great  exertions  to 
drive  him  from  the  locality  ia  which  he  is.     So  it  should  be  with  a  bad 
landlord,  his  agent,  or  bailiff;  when  he  comes  into  a  district  to  oppress 
and  grind  them,  to  put  people  out  of  their  peaceable  homes,  you  should 
all  congregate  together  as  people  do  in  Bengal,  and  drive  that  worst  of 
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tigers  from  your  midst.  I  am  sure  to-day  that  if  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ire- 
land had  their  choice,  they  would  sooner  have  imported  into  the  country 
80  many  lions  or  tigers,or  any  other  savage  animals,than  have  the  landlords 
they  at  present  have  oppressing  them.  If  you  do  not  get  up  among  your- 
selves a  spirit  of  resistence;  if  you  do  not  say  that  you  have  endured  this 
tyranny  too  long ;  if  you  do  not  make  these  people  understand  that  you 
are  not  tools  for  cravens  to  play  with  ;  if  you  do  not  show  that  you  have 
sufficient  courage,  sufficient  sense,  sufficient  moderation,  sufficient  judg- 
ment and  reason,  sufficient  everything  that  is  noble  and  right  in  man ; 
if  you  do  not  remember  that  you  are  made  after  the  likeness  of  the 
Great  Being  who  is  over  us  all ;  if  you  do  not  remember  that,  and  that 
the  true  nobility  of  man  consists  in  his  resistance  to  everything  that  is 
▼lie  and  tyrannical;  if  you  do  not  remember  these  things,  and, 
remembering  them,  combine  to  put  down  everything  that  oppresses 
you ;  if  you  do  not  do  that,  between  the  liad  government  that  is  ruling 
over  us,  and  the  landlords  as  they  are,  and  the  bailiffs  as  they  are ; 
if  you  do  not  consider  these  things,  1  fear  that  those  who  come  after  us 
will  say  that  those  who  came  before  them  were  wanting  in  the  warm 
blood  and  generous  sentiments  that  are  the  characteristics  of  true 
Irishmen.  I  beg  now,  gentlemen,  to  second  this  resolution  which  has 
been  proposed  for  you.  There  are  other  gentlemen  to  speak,  and  I 
have  alroEuly  detained  you  too  long.  But  I  hope  and  trust  that  you 
will  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  words.  It  is  deeds  that  carry 
everything  before  them  in  this  world.  The  words  that  I  say  will  pass 
away  like  the  wind  that  blows;  but  you  yourselves,  by  union  and 
working  together,  by  joining  together  in  forms  of  organization  such  as 
I  have  stated,  will  make  these  men  feel  that  you  are  too  great  and 
noble  a  people  to  be  oppressed  in  the  manner  that  you  have  been.'' 

That  is  the  end  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  Now,  will  you 
read  the  first  part  of  the  speech  by  a  gentleman  named  Mr.  Peter 
Broderick,  who  spoke  immediately  after  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  ? — (  WUneat 
reads) — "  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen — As  the  order  of  the  day  is  to 
be  bnef,  I  will  try  and  adhere  to  that  policy.  As  Mr.  Harris  has  very 
nearly  exhausted  the  subject,  very  little  remains  for  me  to  say ;  but 
in  looking  roimd  over  this  vast  assembly,  and  considering  the  solemn 
and  imperative  duty  that  we  have  come  upon  here,  I  cannot  express 
myself  as  I  wish  to,  but  I  know  that  in  your  hearts  there  bums  a  feeling 
of  indignation  against  this  man  who  has  thought  to  set  aside  the  prin- 
ciples we  hold  so  dear.  About  18  months  ago  he  thought  to  set 
ande  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Land  League,  namely,  to  tfJce  no  land 
from  which  another  had  been  evicted.  See  how  consistent  the  acts  of 
this  man  have  been  with'  that  teaching.  I  thought  the  spirit  of  de- 
generacy had  passed,  but  unfortimately  even  in  our  own  parish  a  man 
is  found  to  break  the  rules  and  defy  IJie  people.  A  few  days  ago,  when 
a  man  was  joining  the  Land  League,  he  said  to  me,  '  I  found  it  was 
foolish  to  attack  a  city  or  to  fight  single-handed  against  a  crowd.*  This 
man,  Murty  Hynes,  did  not  consider  that  it  was  foolish  to  attack  a  city 
or  to  go  against  a  crowd  single-handed.  He  might  have  asked  what 
power  did  the  Irish  people  possess.  As  Mr.  Kettle  put  it  the  other  day, 
we  possess  neither  cannon  nor  capital,  but  we  possess  the  free  and  de- 
termined will  of  the  people  to  assert  their  rights.  We  have  no  capital 
bat  the  honesty  of  the  people.  This  movement  is  only  sustained  by 
your  fidelity  ;  if  a  traitor  is  found  among  them  mark  him  well,  but  that 
is  all ;  refuse  him  your  moral  support,  which  you  can  do.  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  strictly  constitutional  and 
strictly  legal  oourse ;  let  no  man  commit  a  crime  at  all  which  shall  bring 
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bim  wiibin  tbe  power  of  the  law.  Murty  Hynes  I  did  not  know  at  all, 
but  I  certainlj  know  bim  now  ;  bis  action  bequeaths  to  bis  children 
a  legacy  which  perhaps  no  other  man  ct^uld  give.  There  is  an  heirship 
of  crime  now  which  in  bis  family  shall  be  borne  for  ages,  shall  never 
die  in  ages  to  come.  There  are  men  now  listening  here  who,  when 
they  become  grey  with  years,  when  they  pass  by  this  spot  might 
naturally  point  with  interest  to  the  spot  where  they  held  an  indignation 
meeting  to  condemn  Murty  Hynes  for  lus  action.'' 

That  will  do  with  regard  to  Mr.  Broderick's  speech,  unless  the  remain- 
der is  desired  by  my  learned  friends. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — You  bad  better  go  on.  It  is  the  shorter  way  in  the 
end. 

Sergeant  fferan  (to  Witness.) — Go  on  then,  read  the  remainder  of  that 
speech? — (TFt^ne^^  reads) — ''It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  in  this 
Christian  land  upon  the  Sabbath  men  like  us  should  have  to  come,  here 
to  condemn  the  action  of  our  fellow-man ;  but  still  it  is  a  bopeAxl  omen 
for  us,  when  the  national  stan'dard  is  sullied,  to  see  all  our  children  rush 
with  torrent  speed  to  uphold  the  national  dignity  of  the  nation.  Now  I 
ho],d  a  resolution  in  my  hand  which  is,  in  fc^ct,  endorsing  what  Mr. 
Harris  said.  It  is  that  you  form  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  this 
parish.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  union  is  strength,  and  that  were 
it  not  for  the  union  of  the  people  to-day  the  action  of  Murty  Hynes 
could  go  as  free  as  the  wind  through  the  air,  and  no  one  would  notice  it ; 
but  when  the  power  of  the  people  is  massed  together,  then  the  weight  of 
their  vengeance  falls  upon  them.  You  are  asked  to-day  to  organise 
yourselves ;  you  have  been  told  that  organization  should  follow  agitation. 
(Goodness  knows  we  have  agitated  long  enough.  Are  we  to  do  nothing 
else  ]  To-day  you  are  merely  asked  to  join  in  it ;  to  prove  your  strength, 
so  that  no  more  Murty  Hyneses  can  crop  up  amongst  you.  By  your 
moral  power  to-day  you  can  inflict  an  injuiy  upon  that  man  that  perhaps 
he  is  unaware  of;  you  can  refuse  him  your  support ;  you  can  make  bim 
moan  beneath  himself  until  he  says,  '  O  alienate  of  Heaven,  O  Spirit 
accursed !'  It  may  be  that  to  bim,  but  you  can  look  on  quietly,  and  you 
can  see  that  man  wearing  beneath  the  curse.  As  Mr.  Nelson  said  so 
well  in  Kiltullagh  a  few  days  ago — ^to-day  he  began  bis  crop.  When  he 
means  to  gather  it  up  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  best  thing  be  could  do 
would  be  to  ask  the  whole  party  to  go  and  save  it  for  bim. 

<^  Now,  as  I  said  before,  the  order  of  the  day  was  to  be  brief.  I  will 
be  so.  The  resolution  I  have  in  my  band  is  the  outcome  of  this  meet- 
ing. You  are  asked  to  form  a  branch  of  the  Land  League,  which 
will  support  you  from  the  tyranny  with  which  you  are  surrounded 
here.  Unfortunately  everywhere  the  eye  can  reach  around  bete 
tyranny  has  been  the  rampant  power  for  years.  Will  it  be  so  for  ever? 
No.  It  will  if  any  like  to  have  it  so ;  it  is  in  your  determined  power 
to  put  it  down.  IJnless  you  are  determined  to  put  it  down,  and  imited 
to  put  it  down,  it  will  live  on  as  ever  it  did.  Now,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  O'SuUivan,  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous for  us  to  speak  about  the  Land  League.  It  has  been  tried  and 
never  been  found  wanting.  To-day  you  are  in  an  isolated  place,  yet  in 
a  moment  you  are  come  here  to  raise  your  protest  against  the  action  of 
one  man.  This  plainly  tells  you  that  the  Land  League  is  with  yo)i,  and 
will  you  refuse  the  Land  League  your  moral  support?  It  is  perfectly 
open  aoxd  according  to  law.  It  is  even  open  for  tiie.policemen  to.  join  in 
it.  Now,  gentlemen,  before  we  disperse,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the 
object  of  this  meeting  is  not  to  condemn  a  system  or  a  class  so  much  as 
to  condemn  the  action  of  one  man.    Landlordism  has  been  condemned 
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often  and  often,  and  will  be  till  it  is  banished  from  the  land.  Now  the 
action  of  this  man  meets,  I  think,  with  your  greateet  censure.  He  has 
acted  hoatilely  to  yoor  interests,  and  is  the  very  man  who  would  go 
round  to-morrow  and  defy  the  Land  League.  Well,  the  Land  League 
has  no  power  to  do  anylMng  to  him,  but  you  can  deal  with  him  ;  you 
can  refiiae  your  moral  support  to  him.  When  you  meet  him  in  the  fair 
do  not  know  him ;  when  you  meet  him  in  the  market-place  do  not  know 
him ;  form  that  ring  around  him  that  Mr.  O'Sullivan  suggested  to  you. 
t  iSbidk  my  office  is  done.  I  will  just  ask  you  to  become  members  of  the 
Land  League.  If  any  man  does  not  know  where  it  is,  this  (exhibiUng  a 
piaeturd)  will  tell  him.  I  will  tell  him  that  the  people  want  to  be 
organised  so  as  to  protect  their  own  rights." 

Now  did  Mr.  Michael  O'SuUivan  make  a  second  speech  9 — He  did. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^On  the  same  day  ? 

Sergeant  Seron. — ^Yes  :  on  the  same  day,  my  lord. 

The  Witnest^—He  did.' 

Sergeant  Herons — Bead  that  speech  1 — {Witness  reads). — ''  It  now 
becomes  my  duty  to  move  that  Mr.  Fallon  leave  the  chair,  and  that  Mr. 
Harris  take  the  second  chair.  In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our 
recent  chairman,  who  has  recently  been  evicted,  I  must  say  that  the 
reason  I  did  not  speak  to-day  was  that  I  thought  it  was  unnecessary, 
seeing  that  you  had  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  of  voting  one  of  your 
own  body  into  the  chair  at  one  of  your  meetings,  and  that  you  were 
not  looking  to  some  big  gun,  a  J.  P.  or  some  other  P  in  the  place,  that 
you  were  not  looking  for  him,  but  that  you  took  an  evicted  tenant  and 
pat  him  into  the  chair  at  your  meeting.  I  thought  that  that  was  quite 
a  suffident  speech  in  itself.  I  think  the  history  of  our  meeting  to-day 
will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  movement  of  the  Land  League  in  the  West. 
You  have  come  here  determined  to  protest  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
against  land  grabbing,  and  you  have  done  it.  Mr.  Mtirty  Hynes  is 
destined  to  have  his  name  written  in  history  with  a  very  questionable, 
in  fact  an  unenviable,  notoriety.  The  only  way  that  Mr.  Murty  can 
retrieve  his  name  is  to  come  upon  this  spot  where  we  are  standing  and 
here  give  up  this  farm,  give  it  up,  and  then  let  the  late  man  who  was 
evicted  be  reinstated,  no  matter  how  bad  he  was,  and  I  .believe  he  and 
his  £Bmily  were  always  bad.  We  are  not  here  to  reinstate  any  man, 
but  we  are  here  upon  the  assertion  of  a  principle,  and  that  principle  we 
will  maintain.  There  was  another  thing  that  struck  me  when  I  stdod 
up  here.  I  generally  devote  half  of  my  speech  for  the  education  of  the 
*  RLC  We  have  not  had  many  of  them  here  to-day,  and  tho9e  that 
have  been  here  have  been  pretty  well  educated.  I  think  some  of  them 
would  scarcely  have  joined  the  force  if  they'd  had  so  much  education 
previously.  The  young  fellows  are  very  good  fellows,  but  the  old 
fellows,  don't  trust  them. 

"  Now,  regarding  the  practical  part  of  it,  practical  work  is  the  thing 
that  we  iQipnld  look  to  in  Ireland.  We  have  had  too  much  music,  too 
many  flags,  and  too  little  practical  work.  Let  us  look  to  the  practical 
work  in  the  future.  You  have  determined  to  organise  a  branch  of  the 
Land  League  in  this  district.  Are  you  really  firmly  determined  upon 
that  1  (To  which  there  were  cries  of  assent.)  Let  me  see  the  hands  of 
those  who  are.  Before  you  leave  this  field  enrol  yourself  in  the  nearest 
branch  of  the  Land  League,  and  unite  yourselves  in  your  own 
interests.  If  you  are  united  the  few  landlords  must  give  place  to  the 
millions  of  the  people.  This  poor  man  that  we  had  as  chainnan  to-day 
has  been  evicted  by  Mr.  Persse,  of  Roxborough.  I  believe  he  is  a  fox- 
hunter,  but  in  this  instances-cries  of  '  Rabbit') — ^he  is  a  rabbit<»tcher| 
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but  he  is  a  man-hunter,  because  he  hunted  this  poor  man  on  his  farm ; 
he  hunted  him  even  thouirh  there  was  not  a  year's  rent  due,  according  to 
what  the  man  tella  me ;  he  hunted  him  a^d  his  wife  and  family;  the 
youngest  of  them  is  only  two  months  old.  Is  that  the  state  Irishmen 
will  be  in  always ;  will  they  only  live  on  their  land  by  the  sufferance  of 
these  men,  or  will  they  not  rather  be  united,  stand  up  onoe  and  have  a 
fight,  fight  for  your  homes  1  Will  you  not  rather  stand  together  in  that 
fight  than  betray  each  other  like  this  man ;  this  traitor  to  your  cause 
and  to  the  cause  of  his  country  1  Will  you  not  stand  together  ?  I  will 
not,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  pray  that  earth  may  refuse  him  a  home, 
and  heaven  its  God.  I  will  not,  for  that  would  be  giving  too  much 
importance  to  him.  I  would  rather  let  him  be  among  you  a 
marked  man ;  a  man  upon  whom  every  man  will  look  as  if 
'traitor'  was  marked  with  a  brand  upon  his  forehead.  And 
surely  in  this  crowd  or  in  this  country  is  there  any  man  who  will  stretch 
out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  a  traitor  1  (Cries  of  '  Never.')  There  is 
not  a  man  who  would  kneel  at  the  same  altar  with  such  a  man ;  there 
is  not  a  man  who,  if  he  saw  him  walking  on  one  side  of  a  street, 
would  not  walk  on  the  other,  for  traitorism  and  fidelity  are  the  very 
opposite,  and  should  take  opposite  sides  of  the  street.  Will  you  rot 
thus  mark  him  ?  Keep  him  with  that  brand  tipon  his  forehead  until 
he  comes  here  and  makes  restitution,  and  then  when  he  does  that^  then 
hold  another  meeting,  a  jubilant  meeting,  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of 
your  cause.  I  promise  him  that  though  to-day  I  have  restrained  my 
tongue,  for  if  I  let  it  free  the  hideousness  of  the  act  would  cause  me  to 
say  words  that  may  be  harmful  to  the  cause  I  advocate;  but  if  he 
comes  here,  if  he  gives  up  this  land  back  again,  I  promise  him  that  the 
words  of  laudation  shall  flow  from  my  lips  as  the  rain  does  from  the 
sky,  that  nothing  will  prevent  me  from  giving  expression  to  my  joy 
for  the  triumph  of  that  cause  for  which  I  have  humbly  but  heartily 
worked." 

Who  spoke  next  9 — Then  Mr.  Harris  spoke  again. 

Turn  to  his  speech? — (Witneasresjda) — '^Crentlemen,  our  chairman  has 
not  been  much  experienced  in  the  duties  he  had  to  perform  here  to-day, 
therefore  I  will  put  in  globo  all  the  resolutions  which  have  been  proposed 
and  seconded,  as  I  now  occupy  the  second  chair.  Every  man  who  is  in 
favour  of  the  resolutions  which  you  have  heard  read  let  him  raise  his 
hand.  (Hands  were  accoi-dingly  raised).  Unanimously.  Any  man 
that  is  against  the  resolutions  which  have  been  put  forward.  Not  one. 
Now,  gentlemen,  before  separating  I  would  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks 
about  the  poor  man  who  has  occupied  the  chair  here  to-day.  You  have 
heard  yourselves  from  Mr.  CSullivan  how  cruelly,  how  badly,  the  man 
has  been  treated  by  the  Persse's.  Now  it  is  a  most  unpleasant  task  for 
me  to  be  talking  of  or  denouncing  gentlemen  ol  the  County  Galway. 
Among  the  gentlemen  of  the  County  Galway  are  to  be  found  many  men 
possessing  good  and  noble  qualities,  but  we  cannot  be  splitting  straws. 
We  are  engaged  in  a  fair  contest  with  the  gentry  of  this  country,  and  I 
say  in  that  contest  you  have  not  greater  enemies  than  the  Persses  of 
Galway.  Another  thing  I  have  to  tell  you.  These  gentlemen  are  all 
allied  through  this  country  as  blood  relations,  every  one  of  them  has 
intermarried,  they  are  all  related  to  each  other,  and  all  united  to  each 
other  in  their  clubs,  and  their  coteries  and  their  meetings,  and  if  you  do 
not  unite  in  the  same  manner,  not  by  blood,  but  at  all  events  by  union 
in  practice,  of  course  those  who  are  united  will  get  the  upper  hand  of 
you.  Now  I  will  make  one  remark.  I  have  often  been  pleased  to  see 
a  fine  field  of  County  Galway  gentlemen  go  out  to  hunt,  but  another 
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melancholy  reflection  has  crossed  my  mind,  and  it  is  this,  when  I 
see  those  men  hunting  over  the  hearth-stones  npon  which  the 
people  lived.  Burton  Persse,  as  master  of  the  Gal  way  foxhounds, 
I  blame.  I  tell  Burton  Persse— I  tell  the  whole  of  the  Persses  in 
Galway — ^that  if  they  go  on  oppressing  the  people  they  will  have  to 
drop  their  hunting.  They  will  not  allow  them  to  ride  over  the  hearth- 
stones of  the  people  all  over  the  country.  They  will  not  allow  them  to 
go  into  a  poor  num's  fleld  or  kill  or  injure  the  poor  man's  crop  or 
frighten  his  cattle.  They  will  not  allow  them  to  breed  foxes  to  kill  or 
eat  the  poor  man's  fowls  in  this  country.  We  can  meet  these  gentle- 
men in  a  thousand  ways  that  we  can  think  of.  We  can  show  them  that 
there  are  clear-headed,  intelligent  men  at  the  head  of  this  movement, 
and  if  they  try  to  crush  us  we  can  crush  them.  Now  I  tell  you  any- 
one who  had  looked  at  this  poor  man  would  see  that  he  was  an  old, 
weak,  helpless,  and  feeble  poor  man.  Here  was  a  man  who,  had  Persse 
the  heart  of  an  Irishman  in  him,  if  he  had  the  generosity  of  a  Christian, 
or  of  a  man  in  him,  he  would  have  assisted  and  not  oppressed  that  poor 
man.  But  I  warn  him  from  this  platform,  and  the  like  of  him,  that 
people  will  not  put  up  with  his  oppressions  any  longer.  This  poor  man 
has  gone  back  to  his  home  from  which  he  has  been  put  out.  He  has 
gone  back  against  the  wish  of  Persse,  and  I  say  the  Land  League  will 
support  him  in  that  home  again.  Gentlemen,  I  think  our  business  is 
all  concluded  here  to-day,  but  I  will  make  one  further  allusion.  There 
has  been  a  letter  written  by  the  man's  father  who  took  this  farm ;  it 
shows  that  thei^  is  something  of  a  good  inclination  on  his  part.  He 
says  he  made  a  mistake.  The  only  way  to  make  people  feel  they  have 
made  mistakes  is  to  show  them  what  they  have  done  as  we  have  shown 
him  here  to-day.  At  all  events  he  has  written  this  letter.  We  don't 
caure  about  the  letter,  but  we  want  him  to  give  up  the  farm,  and  if  he 
does  not  do  that  he  will  find  the  public  feeling — a  strong  public  senti- 
ment, not  alone  against  him,  but  against  every  member  of  his  breed. 
Shall  I  read  the  letter  1  Mr.  O'Sullivan  will  read  the  letter,  after  which 
we  will  all  disperse." 

Did  Mr.  Sullivan  then  read  a  letter? — He  did. 

Begin  then  at  what  he  says  about  that  letter  I — ( WitnesM  reads) — 
*'  This  is  Murty  Hynes'  own  letter.  I  am  sure  Murty  we  will  have  a 
fine  meeting  here  in  a  short  time  to  pass  Murty.  He  says :  '  To  the 
Committee  of  the  Land  League, — Li  regard  to  me  buying  the  crop  that 
Bermingham  was  evicted,  I  only  bought  the  hay  of  it  by  public  auction, 
and  paid  cash  out  for  it,  for  it  wais  the  people's  opinion  that  the  League 
would  not  interfere,  and  if  I  had  thought  so  I  would  not  buy  it,  as 
Bermingham  should  be  the  last  man  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  League.' 
(So  I  believe  he  is.) 

Sergeant  Heron. — Who  said  that  ? 

Witness. — ^That  dropped  fi*om  Mr.  Sullivan.     It  is  his  comment. 

"  *  As  I  have  done  it  innocently,'  he  says,  *  if  I  be  paid  my  money  back, 
or  get  time  until  I  take  my  crop  off  it,  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 
it.  I  remain,  yours,  gentlemen,  Murty  Hynes.'  Now  Murty  has  a 
father,  as  every  viper  has.  *  My  dear  Mr.  Griffin,'  (this  is  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Gurteen  Branch  ;  the  father  is  a  member  of  that  branch, 
and  the  secretary,  as  in  duty  bound,  wanted  an  explanation,  and  here 
is  the  explanation  : )  He  sajB,  '  I  received  your  letter  this  evening,  and 
was  about  to  write  to  you,  whether  I  received  yours  or  not,  concerning 
the  land  of  Bermingham  that  was  bought  at  Conacre  for  a  very  small 
■am  by  my  son  Murty,  who  says  he  merely  bought  it  as  revenge  of 
Bermingham^  and  did  not  know  at  the  time  whether  it  was  the  wishes 
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of  the  Land  League  or  not  to  have  Bermuigfaam  restored.  He  was  not 
the  first  that  bought,  but  others  that  there  is  no  talk  at  all  about. 
That  will  not  be  so  for  the  future  if  any  man  takes  a  farm  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted."  (That  was  a  comment.)  ''  Murty  was  told 
that  members  of  the  Land  League  said  that  Benningham's  breed  was 
too  long  in  the  country.  Murty  said  he  would  be  the  last  person  in  the 
country  that  would  disturb  the  Land  League,  but  aid  it  in  every  way 
he  could.  He  paid  £18  for  the  hay — and  you  have  been  saving  it." 
Sergeant  Henm. — What  is  the  reference  to — ^you  have  been  saving 

Witneaa. — Well  I  would  rather  draw  no  inference.  These  are  his 
words. 

Sergeant  Heron. — ^What  was  the  reference  to  1 

WUfiesM. — Well  the  meeting  were  standing  upon  it. 

Mr.  McuxLonogL — But  you  would  draw  no  inference. 

Sergeant  Hertm, — At  all  events  the  meeting  was  standing  upon  it. 
Qo  on  now. 

Witm£98  continues  to  read — "  And  to  give  it  up  would  only  be  putting 
money  in  Lord  Dunsandle's  pocket.  He  paid  the  money  the  same  day, 
not  knowing  it  would  come  to  this  ;  but  if  he  could  only  get  so  much  of 
his  hay  as  would  pay  him,  he  would  give  it  up.  Furthermore  I  would 
say  for  myself,  if  I  thought  the  Land  League  would  take  such  men  as 
Bermingham,  I  would  not  join  your  branch,  and  it  was  his  brothers 
that  quenched  all  the  fires  on  Lord  Dunsandle's  property.  There  was 
not  one  person  evicted  since  his  brother  done  it  before ;  and  as  for 
Murty,  he  is  willing  to  suffer  a  great  part  of  his  money  if  he  had  only 
some  ;  you  know  £18  is  a  handsome  sum  to  be  at  a  loss,  but  as  for  any 
of  my  family  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  they  have  not.  We  aro 
very  sorry  ^at  it  has  happened,  as  it  had  anything  ^  do  with  the  Land 
League ;  but  we  promise  to  get  out  of  it,  as  it  is  the  best  S3r8tem,  but 
for  Martin  Bermingham  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  Land  League,  he  or 
anyone  belonging  to  him,  he  does  not  deserve  it.  I  remain,  yours 
truly,  Michael  Hynes."  Mr.  0*Sullivan  proceeds  to  say — "  That  is  the 
father's  letter.  Now  if  they  give  up  this  place,  we  will  have  that 
other  meeting  I  spoke  of,  and  that  meeting  will  certainly  be  the  trumpet- 
sound  of  a  new  and  brighter  history  for  Ireland."  The  meeting  iJien 
dispersed. 

Mr.  Maedonogh, — ^I  have  nothing  to  ask  you,  sir,  about  it.  You  may 
go  oin  to  the  next  meeting,  Mr.  Heron. 

Sergeant  Heron  (to  witness). — Did  you  report  the  meeting  at  Oulart, 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  October  1 — I  did. 

Did  you  report  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sexton  ? — I  did. 

Do  you  remember  the  Chairman  introducing  Mr.  Sexton  to  the  meet- 
ing 1 — I  find  by  these  notes  that  he  did  so. 

What  did  the  Chairman  say  1 

Witness. — He  said,  ^*  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr. 
Sexton,  the  member  for  Sligo." 

Will  you  go  on  and  read  his  (Mr.  Sexton's)  speech,  commencing  at 
about  four  pages  from  the  end  1 

Mr.  Noicm. — ^My  lords^  we  require  the  whole  of  the  speech  to  be 
read.  Mr.  Sexton  is  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  I  don't  think 
garbled  statements  from  his  speech  should  go  forth  to  the  world.  I 
may  tell  your  lordships  that  there  is  another  speech  which  has  not  been 
read,  and  I  will  ask  to  have  it  read  also. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — ^What  we  are  here  to  do  is  not  to  send 
anything  forth  to  the  world  but  evidence  affecting  the  issue.    Mr 
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Sexton  is  one  of  the  defendants,  and  if  you  tell  me,  as  his  professional 
adviser,  that  in  your  opinion  this  speech — I  mean  the  whole  of  the 
speech — affects  the  issue,  then  of  course  we  will  have  it  read. 

Mr.  Nolan, — ^No  correct  idea  can  be  formed  of  a  speech  by  merely 
reading  extracts  from  it. 

Sergeant  Heron. — Does  Mr.  Nolan  wish  to  cross-examine  about  the 
Rivetsville  meeting  9 

Mr.  Nolan, — No  ;  but  I  want  the  whole  of  this  speech  read. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^The  speech  is  one  of  enormous  length. 

Mr.  Nolan, — I  am  not  going  to  ask  to  have  any  speeches  read  that  I 
don't  think  necessary. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald, — Do  you  mean  to  read  twelve  pages,  per- 
haps not  one  line  of  which  affects  the  issue.  If  you  would  follow  out 
that  course  we  would  be  sitting  here  for  months.  Far  better  to  go  on 
as  you  have  been  doing  until  we  see  how  far  these  extracts  go. 

Sergeant  Heron  (to  witness). — Go  to  page  19,  commencing  with  the 
words,  ''  Now,  what  I  want  you  to  do  here  to-day  f  " — {WUnus  reads) 
— "  Now,  what  I  want  you  to  do  here  to-day,  as  representing  the  Irish 
National  Land  League,  and  as  speaking  for  iJie  Irish  party,  your  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliiuoient,  is  to  bind  yourselves  together  with  bands  of 
steel,  which  will  unite  every  man  of  the  farming  class  ;  that  will  leave 
no  man,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  whether  well-to-do  or  ill-to-do, 
out  of  the  organization.  The  landlords  have  an  organization  of  their 
own«  A  friend  of  mine  went  into  a  shooting  gallery  in  Dublin  the 
other  day,  and  he  saw  a  stout  middle^iged  gentleman  in  a  bottle-green 
coat  firing  away  at  a  mark  with  a  revolver.  This  gentleman  did  not 
look  like  a  very  sporting  character,  and  he  said  to  the  keeper  of  the 
gallery,  '  Who  is  that  1  *  '  Oh,  that  is  a  landlord  come  up  to  practise 
shooting.'  '  Indeed,'  said  my  friend  '  that  is  very  surprising,  have  you 
many  of  them  coming  here ) '  ^  Indeed,  we  have,  Sir,'  he  said ; '  we  have 
had  about  two  hundred  of  them  this  week.'  So  that  if  the  landlords 
take  to  practising  shooting  now,  we  shaU  find  that  they  will  give  the 
police  something  to  do.  It  will  be  pleasant,  indeed,  by-and-by,  to  find 
that  the  police  are  so  busy  with  the  landlords  who  have  given  so  much 
trouble  to  the  Irish  people  that  they  will  not  give  any  time  to  us." 

Now  go  to  page  21,  line  45,  commencing  with  the  words,  ''The  Land 
League  has  not  up  to  the  present  advised  the  tenants  to  pay  no  rent  1 " — 
— (WUneM  reads.) — ''The  Land  League  has  not,  up  to  the  present, 
advised  the  tenants  to  p^y  no  rent,  but  the  Land  League  is  at  the 
present  seriously  considering  whether  in  view  of  the  evictions  and 
ejectments  and  thretits  and  the  unwise  and  insane  conduct  of  some 
of  the  Irish  landlords,  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  take  some 
more  stringent  steps  very  soon  than  we  have  taken  up  to  the  present  time. 
Unless  the  landlords  at  the  eleventh  hour  take  counsel  and  consider  that 
the  people  is  irresistible,  we  propose  to  send  an  intelligent  agent  to  every 
part  of  Ireland,  who  will  find  out  whether  the  land  is  rack  rented,  and 
if  we  find  it  is  impossible  to  live  upon  the  farm,  that  the  rent  leaves  the 
tenant  no  margin  to  live  upon,  we  shall  propose  to  the  tenants 
not  to  pay  any  rent  at  all.  Next  we  shall  ask  you  to  bind 
yourselves  not  to  iSake  any  farm  from  which  the  tenant  has  been  evicted 
for  the  non-payment  of  an  unjust  rent.  I  remember  a  story  bearing  on 
this  point.  An  Englishman  was  talking  with  my  friend,  Joe  Ryan, 
about  Ireland,  and  as  a  inilc,  an  Englishman  always  finds  something  bad 
in  Ireland,  in  the  climate,  or  in  the  weather,  or  in  the  air,  except  in  the 
Government,  not  in  the  Government,  and  he  said,  '  You  are  very  back- 
ward in  the  science  of  agriculture ;  you  should  establish  model  farms, 
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-wh^re  the  farmers  would  be  taught  the  rotation  of  crops  and  all  things 
necessary  for  scientific  cultivation.'  *  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  we  have 
very  good  farms  in  Ireland  j  there  is  a  farm  in  my  country,  there  was  a 
poor  man  working  very  hard  trying  to  pay  the  rent  until  at  last  it  got 
too  hard  for  him.  Well/  said  he,  *  we  are  very  united  in  that 
place,  when  we  come  to  a  decision  we  are  all  o£  one  mind ;  and  since 
that  poor  man  has  been  turned  out  of  that  farm,  you  never  could  get  a 
man  to  take  it.  Tliat  is  what  I  call  a  model  farm,'  he  said.  We  ought 
to  have  a  model  farm  like  that  in  every  county  in  Ireland.  I  should 
'  tHihk  that  if  the  organization  of  the  League  prospers  in  this  locality,  as 
I  hope  it  will,  there  will  be  perhaps  one  or  two  model  farms  in  the 
county  of  Wesford  soon  for  the  education  of  the  landlords. 

"  How  are  you  to  treat  any  man  who,  in  the  face  of  these  public  resolu- 
tions and  yoiir  matured  judgment,  meanly  crawls  to  the  agent  or  the 
landlord  and  arranges  with  him  to  pay  a  rent  which  the  farm  could  not 
afford,  or  to  take  upon  any  terms  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  had  been 
unjustly  evicted.  You  are  not  entitled  to  use  any  violence  to  him.  You  are 
not  entitled  to  use  any  violence  to  him  in  his  person  or  property,  and  it  is 
not  necessary.  My  advice  to  you  would  be  to  treat  that  man  as  if  he 
had  no  existence.  There  is  no  law  to  oblige  you  to  shake  hands  with 
him ;  there  is  no  law  to  oblige  you  to  say  good  morrow  to  him  when  you 
meet  him  in  the  road.  There  is  no  law  to  oblige  you  to  have  any  com- 
munication with  him.  I  believe  that  that  system  carried  out,  not  by 
one  or  two  of  you,  but  by  all  of  you  by  one  united  action,- is  powerful 
enough  in  six  months  or  a  year  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  land 
grabbing  in  Ireland.  There  is  no  man  of  obstinacy  strong  [enough],  or 
of  moral  nature  dull  and  obtuse  enough,  to  resist  for  any  time  the  scorn 
of  his  fellow  men.  It  ia  bad  to  live  upon  a  desert  island,  but  there  is  one 
thing  worse  than  living  on  a  desert  island,  and  that  is  living  on  a  moral 
desert  island ;  living  in  the  midst  of  a  population,  but  yet  li\'ing  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert  of  contempt  created  for  you  by  your  own  acts.  Fur- 
thermore, you  should  never  buy  any  part  of  the  produce  of  a  farm  from 
which  the  tenant  has  been  unjustly  evicted.  The  landlord  may  take  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  farm  himself,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  see 
the  idle  landlord  doing  anything.  But  I  think  you  should  not  assist 
the  landlord  by  buying  any  produce  at  the  auction,  because  what  has 
always  given  power  to  the  landlords  in  Ireland?  This,  that  the 
people  in  Ireland  had  nothing  but  the  land  to  live  upon,  and 
when  a  man  lost  a  farm  there  were  twenty  people  looking 
for  it.  But,  as  my  venerable  friend  has  said  to  you,  it  is  better 
that  a  few  people  should  suffer  for  a  short  time,  than  that  all  the 
people  of  Ireland  should  suffer  for  a  long  time  ;  therefore,  if  any  man 
wants  a  farm,  in  God's  name  let  him  exercise  a  little  discretion  and  wait, 
and  use  self-denial,  because  the  moment  a  farm  is  left  idle,  that  moment 
the  landlords  will  cease  to  evict ;  they  will  find  a  tenant  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush.  There  is  one  thing  more  you  must  do.  K  any 
man  is  turned  out  of  his  farm  because  he  will  not  pay  an  unjust  rent,  you, 
when  you  put  your  heads  together,  should  see  that  that  man  and  his 
children,  when  he  is  turned  out,  do  not  stiirve, — tliat  he  does  not  become 
a  victim  of  his  patriotic  devotion.  There,  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the 
simple  code  of  emancipation  of  the  Irish  tenant-fiajrmer.  If  you,  one  and 
all,  shopkeepers  and  farmers,  unite  in  this  grand,  this  patriotic  as  well  as 
this  sacred  bond,  it  is  not  in  the  po  w'er  of  landlords  or  of  kings,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  Governments  or  of  Parliaments  to  long  delay  the  con- 
cession of  your  rights.  The  future  is  on  your  side.  The  instincts  of 
humanity  and  tlic  law  of  God  are  all  upon  your  side,  and,  I  believe  my- 
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■elfy  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Ireland  sees  a  happy  and  eman- 
cipated tenantry  planted  upon  her  soil,  and  it  will  be  proved  that  the  ^ 
men  of  Wexford  are  amongst  the  happiest  in  Ireland ;  that  they  have 
neither  the  base  spirit  nor  the  craft  of  slaves/'     ''The  resolution,  being 
put  to  the  meeting  by  the  Chairman,  was  carried  nem.  can," 

Now  go  back  for  a  moment  to  page  twenty,  at  line  forty-five, 
near  the  end  of  the  page  1 — Line  forty-five,  that  will  be  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  page. 

Yes,  the  lower  part  of  the  page  1 — (  Witness  reads) :  ''  Now  I  ask  you 
to  iinite  in  this  locality, — spiead  the  light  in  this  and  every  otiier 
locality  you  know  ;  to  enrol  all  the  farmers^  prove  to  them  that  their 
only  safety,  their  only  hope  of  success,  lies  in  the  organization  of  the 
Land  League.  Believe  me,  if  you  are  not  able  to  settle  this  question  in 
Ireland  yourselves^ — ^if  you  are  not  able  to  show  in  the  next  six  months 
that  you  can  bring  a  force  to  bear  that  will  bring  the  landlords  to 
their  knees,  you  need  tiever  expect  the  British  Parliament  to  settle  it 
for  you." 

Did  a  gentleman,  introduced  as  Mr.  Devereux,  speak  immediately 
alter  Mr.  Sexton  9 — Yes. 

Will  you  go  about  fifteen  lines  down  in  his  statement  to  the  resolu- 
tion in  his  speech  9 

WUneu  reads: — ^''The  resolution  I  have  to  propose  is,  'That  we 
hereby  promise  not  to  take  any  land  from  which  the  occupier  may  have 
been  evicted  for  the  non-payment  of  any  rack-rent ;  and  we  further 
pledge  ourselves  never  to  purchase  any  goods,  cattle,  or  crops  distrained 
or  seized  under  any  execution  for  such  exorbitant  rent,  and  we  will  look 
upon  any  man  who  violates  this  rule  as  an  enemy  to  the  national 
cause.'" 

Seigeant  Heron. — Now,  please  go  on  with   the  speech) — {Yfiimjees 
leads.) — "  Fellow-countrymen,  that  resolution  does  not  require  many 
words  from  me  to  make  it  received  here  by  everyone  with  acclamation. 
It  is  a  resolution  which  comes  home  to  every  man ;  it  is  not  only  the 
tenant  fiumers — ^the  labourers  and  the  shopkeepers  too  can  carry  it 
home,  because  who  does  it  affect?      The   land-grabber — ^the  Pontius 
Pilate  of  the  19th  century.     Whenever  a  tenant  is  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  an  unjust  rent ;  mark — an  imjust  rent — ^if  you  meet  that  man 
in  the  streets,  shun  him ;  if  you  meet  him  in  the  fair,  tuck  up  your  coat 
and  keep  away ;  if  you  meet  him  at  a  little  convivial  social  entei-tain- 
ment,  walk  out  of  the  house,  and  you  will  soon  bring  him  to  his  level, 
and  soon  find  that  he  will  be  as  good  a  man  as  you  are,  and  perhaps  a 
great  deal  better.     The  other  day,  in  the  third  city  of  Ireland — the  city 
of  Limerick — a  land-grabber  took  some  land  upon  which  too  high  a  rent 
was  chaxged,  and  the  unfortunate  man  was  evicted ;  he  brought  down 
his  com,  and  his  oats  and  his  hay  to  market;  he  walked  in,  and  thought 
be  would  sell.     He  asked  a  factor  to  sell  it  \  he  said  he  would  not,  he 
had  better  people  to  sell  for  than  him.     He  then  wanted  to  sell  it  him- 
self ;  but  he  brought  it  home.     And  you  may  depend  he  will  pay  no 
rent  this  year." 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^Now  that  is  all  I  ask  you  about  Oulart. 
Mr.  Nolan  (to  witness). — Have  you  taken  down  the  names  of  the 
Catholic  cleigymen  who  were  present  at  that  meeting  1 — ^Not  unless 
they  spoke. 

Can  you,  as  a  matter  of  iaust,  tell  me  whether  there  were  Catholic 
clergymen  on  the  platform  1 — There  were — ^there  was  one  in  the  chair. 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Kenny  was  in  the  chair  1 — He  was.      Rev. 
Canon  Doran  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dunne  spoke. 
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The  Rev.  Jamee  Furlong  was  also  at  the  meeting,  I  believe  ? — ^No,  not 
as  a  speaker,  and  I  did  not  know  any  other  person. 

Did  you  remark  a  large  number  of  the  Catholic  clergy  there  1 — ^Yes. 

Before  the'  rey.  chairman  introduced  the  speakers  he  made  a  speech  1 
—res. 

Have  you  got  a  note  of  that  speech  1 — Yes. 

Would  you  mind  reading  it  ?---It  is  a  long  speech. 

Well,  really,  it  is  a  speech  of  some  importance,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  it  read.  I  am  sorry  for  troubling  you,  but  I  cannot  avoid  it,  and 
I  promise  the  Court  that  I  won't  have  any  speech  read  that  I  don't 
consider  important,  and  bearing  upon  the  issue. 

Witness  reads :— "  We  are  assembled  here  to-day  to  overturn  that 
system  of  landlordism  which  by  its  injustice  has  paralysed  the  energies 
of  the  agricultural  classes.     It  has  engendered  animosity  and  revenge 
between  landlords  and  tenants  themselves,  has  kept  alive  bigotry  and 
discord  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  in  this  country.     This  landlord 
system  has  been  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  evils  of  this  country  for  the 
last  three  centuries.    The  land  surface  of  this  county,  as  well  sis  of  most 
other  counties  of  Ireland — the  land  is  an  uneven  surface — each  man's 
farm  has  three  or  four  qualities  of  land  in  it,  but  especially  three.     It 
has  the  verge  of  a  mountain,  some  few  fields   in  the  middle,  or  some 
acres  pretty  fair,  and  then  it  is  verged  again  by  a  bog.     Every  man's 
farm  all  through,  excepting  some  little  part  of  the  valleys,  is  made  up  of 
three  classes,  two  of  them  very  unproductive  soils,  the  mountain  sort 
and  the  bog.     When  a  farmer  has  a  farm  of  this  kind  he  goes  and  he 
labours  hani  himself  and  his  sons  and  those  that  he  is  able  to  employ, 
and  they   commence   generally  upon  the  mountains ;  they  begin  and 
clear    off  the  bushes    and  the    stones   with    a  crowbar,  to   make  it 
arable    and    fit    for    the    plough    to    pass  over.     Having    done  this 
he  turns  his  attention  to  the  bogs,  and  himself  and  his  family  begin 
to    sink    sewera,    and    they  go  into    these  sewers    [or  shores],    and 
witli  the  cold  spring  and  the  hard  labour   of   it   he  has  made  an  old 
man  of  himself  at  45,  and  his   sons    will  show  signs  of  age  at  28. 
The  land,  by  his  hard  labour,  becomes  improved.     When  it  is  reclaimed 
and  manureid  in  this  sort  of  way,  the  bog  is  drained  and  subsoiled,  and 
the  mountain  part  cleared  of  bushes,  and  the  rocks  raised  out  of  it, 
and  so  then,  when  it  is  manured  and  cropped  and  sowed  down  a  bit,  it 
becomes  very  green  looking.     Now,  from  my  own  experience,  I  have 
seen  a  landlord  in  this  parish  going  through  some  parts  where  it  was 
cultivated  in  that  way,  and  he  says  to  the  tenant,  '  Oh !  this  land  is 
worth  £3  an  acre,  look  at  the  greenness  of  those  fields.     I  must  raise 
this  rent,  you  have  it  for  nothing.'     The  tenant  tells  him,  my  father  did 
all  this.     The  old  man  that  reclaimed  it  has  passed  away.     The  tenant 
will  say,  '  my  father  did  all  these  improvements,  he  reclaimed  that  hill 
there,  he  raised  the  stones  out  of  it,  and  from  the  moimtain,  he  sewered 
that  bog.'     The  landlord  says,  '  I  kiiow  nothing  about  your  father.'     He 
brings  down  a  valuer.     He  has  some  man  brought  down  to  value  it, 
and  he  puts  down  what  value  the  landlord  thinks  fit  upon  it.     The  rent 
is  raised  upon  the  man,  he  is  made  to  pay  for  his  own  improvements. 
In  the  time  of  our  fathers,  even  or  grandfathers,  most  of  the  land  round 
about  was  only  2«.  6d.  or  5^.  an  acre,  but  in  our  father's  timej  when  the 
bog  was  cleared  off  and  the  rocks  taken  out  of  the  bog,  they  raised  it 
then  to  159.  and  £1,  and  25^.  afterwards,  and  35^.  and  £2  an  acre,  and 
all  this  done  without  the  landlord  laying  out  a  shilling  upon  it.      In 
1848  there    was    some    reclamation    done    upon    wet  lands   around 
this  parish,  and  what  way   was    it  done  by   the   landlord)     He  got 
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the  money  out  of  the  Board  of  Works  and  he  put  the  payment 
of  it,. at  five  per  cent,  upon  the  tenant.  He  kept  that  rent  upon 
the  tenant  for  ever,  they  did  this  in  most  cases  because  the  tenants 
had  not  leases.  The  GoTemment  stood  by  the  landlords  and  improved 
the  land  for  them,  and  the  tenant  paid  back  the  per-centage  to  the 
Government,  I  suppose,  in  so  many  years,  and  the  landlord  came  in  for 
the  whole  of  that  improvement.  The  tenant,  when  he  is  rack  rented 
after  all  these  improvements,  cannot  when  bad  years  come  again,  he  is 
so  high  rented  that  if  any  disease  comes  among  his  cattle,  or  any  dis- 
temper, and  he  begins  to  lose  them,  loses  his  pigs  and  has  bad  crops — 
then  when  the  landlord  comes  he  ejects  him,  brings  on  his  crowbar 
brigade  and  turns  him  out  upon  the  highway,  and  levels  the  house  over 
him  if  there  is  any  opposition.  And  what  is  worse,  the  Government 
sends  round  armed  troops  upon  the  people.  We  see  the  Lords  in  Par- 
liament how  compassionate  they  are  for  the  poor  animals.  If  a  man 
only  drives  his  ass  upon  the  road  without  shoes  upon  him  they  fine  him, 
and  the  Government  sanctions  that — it  upholds  that  system  in  this 
country,  that  system  of  oppressing  the  poor  man  and  holding  up  the  rich 
man.  People  in  this  country  can  nevor  be  satisfied,  we  can  never  be 
loyal  to  the  Government  which  oppresses  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
for  the  wealthy  to  luxuriate  and  to  become  spendthrifts,  not  only  in 
their  own  country,  btit  even  on  the  Continent  and  everywhere.  If  the 
English  Government  wants  Ireland  to  be  a  loyal  province  let  her  come 
round  and  let  her  legislate  justly  for  the  hard  working  classes,  for  the 
industrious  farmer,  and  for  the  labourer,  and  let  her  make  the  whole 
population  comfortable,  and  not  be  legislating  for  a  certain  class  over  us. 
I  have  a  few  letters  in  my  hand  to  show  you.  First  of  all,  there  was  an 
attempt  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright — those  men  certainly 
the  Irish  people  are  sympathising  with,  and  they  are  becoming  a  little 
loyal  to  those  men ;  because  in  1867,  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  to  render 
some  justice  to  the  tillers  of  the  land ;  he  did  his  best,  but  his  exertions 
were  overwhelmed.  His  Bill  was  manipulated  ;  it  lost  every  clause  that 
would  bring  justice  to  the  tenant,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  land- 
lord members.  We  will  never  get  justice  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
out  of  Parliament,  until  you  learn  not  to  put  any  landlord  in  there  at 
alL  Let  them  be  sent  out  of  it  at  the  next  election — let  them  be  swept 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons — out  of  the  three  kingdoms — England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Until  the  voters  of  the  country  leam  to  protect 
themselves,  to  put  in  members  true  to  their  cause,  they  will  always  be 
oppressed.  Now  the  Act  of  1 870  was  an  Act,  as  you  know,  to  establish 
joint  proprietorship  in  the  land,  giving  the  tiller  of  the  land  a  little  pro^ 
petty  as  well  as  the  landlord.  But  how  has  that  acted  ?  It  cannot 
give  satisfaction  at  all.  The  landlord  class,  the  governing  class,  who 
are  in  Parliament  making  the  laws — the  law  makers  arc  always  great 
lawbreakers,  is  an  old  saying — ^they  being  in  Parliament  to  see  justice 
done  to  the  tenants,  how  do  they  manoeuvre  1  They  assemble  together, 
they  plot,  they  contrive,  they  sit  in  council  together  and  make  up  a 
plan  to  evade  and  to  overturn  this  Land  Act  of  1870,  such  as  it  was. 
Now  I  have  a  lease  in  my  hand,  and  it  is  only  just  a  pattern  of  the 
leases,  one  of  thousands  given  in  this  parish  by  the  landlord,  and  what 
does  he  say  in  this  lease  ?  This  lease  not  only  makes  over  ^it  is  a  lease 
of  thirty-one  years),  what  does  it  do  1  It  is  the  only  one  that  is  presented 
to  the  agricultural  classes,  and  you  may  find  this  lease  in  many  cases  in 
this  parish,  it  not  only  makes  over  all  the  improvements  which  has  been 
made  upon  the  land,  that  has  been  made  for  200  years  before  one  the  land 
by  the  tenant  and  his  ancestors,  but  it  makes  over  also  at  the  end  of 
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thirty-one  years,  all  that  has  been  done  upon  the  land,  even  the  hedges — 
it  says,  even  the  trees  that  are  planted,  and  are  to  be  planted ;  so  that 
the  man  vdth  this  lease  could  not  even  plant  a  barren  acre  upon  his 
land,  which  the  landlord  would  not  have  at  the  end  of  his  lease.  Now 
there  is  a  certain  property  in  this  parish  which  is  managed  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  there  are  upwards  of  nine  townlands  of  it  in 
this  country  ;  it  is  a  large  property  in  Lither  parish'' — [I  am  not  sure 
about  the  name] — "  it  has  towidands  in  Blackwater  parish,  it  is  a  pro- 
perty belonging  to  a  minor ;  and  is  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  I  tell 
you  that  of  all  the  propeiqides  in  this  parish  there  is  not  one  that  is 
managed  with  such  oppression  upon  the  tenants  as  that  one  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Who  is  to  blame  for  that  1  Is  it  not  the  Mastens 
and  Judges  in  Chancery  who  do  not  give  fair  play  to  the  tenants  1  It 
is  a  rack  rented  property,  and  I  will  show  you  some  letters  I  have  in 
my  hand  from  the  then  receiver  who  was  evicting  the  tenants  by  whole- 
sale. {Dawn  with  him.  To  hell  with  that  man") — [that  was  a  ay  from 
the  crowd] — *^  This  receiver  at  that  time  twelvemonths  had  advised 
certain  deductions,  even  the  receiver  thought  they  were  unjust,  he 
knew  they  ought  to  be  made,  but  the  trustee  of  the  minor  was  there 
and  he  opposed  it.  The  trustee  belonged  to  the  landlord  class.  I 
always  thought  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  a  Government  Office,  and  that 
the  masters  and  judges  of  it  were  appointed  by  the  Grovemment — ^they  are 
appointed  by  the  Queen,  therefore,  if  they  are  the  representatives  of  Her 
Majesty  in  this  partof  the  kingdom,  why  do  they  not  give  fair  play  between 
the  two  classes,  and  why  do  they  not  put  the  land  up  at  a  fair  rent  and 
let  it  satisfy  them  ?  The  land  upon  that  property  has  been  rackrented  for 
years.  Last  spring,  upon  this  property,  the  receiver  had  a  meeting  and 
assembled  the  tenants  upon  it  in  my  pansh,  he  called  for  the  rent — there 
was  no  sale  for  cattle,  the  com  was  bare,  and  they  held  it  in  their  hands 
thinking  the  sale  would  be  better,  and  they  told  him  to  hold  on  a  little 
while,  that  they  would  get  a  sale  for  their  cattle.  He  grumbled  and 
threatened  law  proceedings,  and  after  some  time  when  he  was  coming 
round  to  receive  the  rents,  what  did  he  do  1  The  men  had  made  up  the 
rents  and  some  had  the  rent  in  their  pockets.  Some  had  half  a  year 
ready  to  pay  him,  and  some  told  him  that  they  would  pay  him  when 
they  had  got  it  from  America  or  sold  their  crop.  What  did  he  do  when 
he  saw  them  assembled  to  pay  the  rent  1  He  kept  the  door  shut  and 
would  not  let  them  in,  and  kept  the  process  server  ready  to  serve 
process  upon  them.  There  is  the  Court  of  Chancery.  How  can  we  be 
loyal  to  the  English  Covemment  with  these  people  being  turned  out 
upon  the  high  road  barefooted  and  barelegged,  so  that  they  may  die 
upon  the  road  it  may  be  ?  This  state  of  things  cannot  last.  England 
ought  to  take  advice.  She  will  ask,  her  statesmen  will  ask,  how  can  it 
be  done,  how  can  a  settlement  be  madel  We  will  tell  them  very 
readily.  The  landlords  of  the  country  have  been  used  for  three 
generations  to  such  oppressions  upon  the  people,  putting  their  rents  in 
their  pockets  upon  the  farms  that  have  been  got  up  from  the  people's 
haixi  labour  and  the  improvements  upon  the  farms.  When  the  land- 
lord has  been  so  used  to  pocketing  that,  he  will  not  come  down 
very  readily.  Will  not  he  hold  it  in  his  pocket?  Will  not  he 
thold  his  ill-gotten  goods  in  his  pocket  until  you  put  a  bayonet  to 
him  ?  And  when  one  class  has  been  lifted  up  and  still  overawes  the 
people,  the  common  masses  of  the  people  cannot  be  loyaL  If  the 
English  treated  us  as  other  Governments  treated  other  countries,  there 
would  be  no  more  loyal  people  than  the  Irish  would  be.  But  let  the  people 
live  in  their  homes.     My  advice  to  the  farmijag  class  has  been  to  stick 
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to  eoonomy  and  industry,  to  pay  all  the  rent  they  can  that  would  meet 
the  landlord's  just  demands.  I  would  advise  the  landlords  also  to  be 
moderate  and  come  to  terms  with  their  tenants,  and  if  that  advice  was 
taken  we  would  not  have  cause  for  this  agitation.  But  the  system  of 
landlordism  has  gone  on  for  so  many  years  in  this  country^  the  landlord 
is  80  used  to  oppressing  his  tenants,  that  the  thing  cannot  be  settled 
between  them.  They  must  be  bought  out  of  it  altogether.  How  was 
it  in  the  poor  kingdom  of  Prussia  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  %  There 
was  the  same  fight  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  peasantry  was 
not  loyal  to  their  own  (Government  at  the  time.  The  King  of  Prussia 
saw  that  he  could  not  get  loyalty  out  of  the  tenants  unless  he  did  them 
justice,  so  what  did  he  do  ?  He  tells  the  landlords  to  settle  with  the 
tenants  or  he  would  settle  it  himself.  The  King  came  round  and 
settled  it  himself.'  They  opened  banks  which  made  the  purchase,'  and 
when  a  poor  country  like  Prussia  can  settle  it  in  that  way,  we  do  not 
want  to  tell  a  rich  country  like  England  how  they  should  do  it. 
They  could  settle  it  with  one  Act  of  Parliament,  and  pay  the  land- 
lords a  just  price  for  their  land,  and  let  the  tenants  pay  for  it  for  so 
many  years  until  it  be  paid  off,  at  a  certain  interest  or  a  certain  rent. 
That  is  the  only  true  way.  We  cannot  have  a  joint  proprietorship  in 
the  land  at  all.  The  tenantry  of  Ireland  if  they  had  a  joint  proprietary 
in  it  would  be  always  harassed  in  the  courts.  They  would  be  always 
going  to  law,  and  they  would  lose  more  than  the  re-adjustment  of  the 
rent  would  give  them.  Might  would  rule  over  right,  and  the  tenant 
would  still  be  oppressed.  Let  it  be  settled  between  them  justly,  all 
classes  would  then  become  loyal  to  the  Government,  there  would  be 
peace  between  them,  there  would  not  be  such  a  bone  of  contention. 
Kow  I  am  going  to  show  you  a  letter  from  this  receiver.  In  this 
letter  from  the  receiver,  he  had  ejected  a  poor  man,  the  receiver  was 
here  in  my  parish  receiving  rent,  and  this  man  owed  his  rent.  He 
came  in  with  half  a  year's  rent,  and  asked  him  to  receive  it.  No,  he 
would  not.  What  did  he  do  ?  He  said  it  must  be  paid  in  so  many 
days  or  he  would  be  served  with  a  process.  I  wrote  to  the  receiver, 
and  told  him, '  It  looked  so  much  like  oppression  for  a  tenant  offering  to 
pay  rent  to  be  served  with  writs,  especially  a  year  like  that,  when  they  had 
not  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  little  or  no  seed ;'  and  I  told  him,  moreover, 
that  this  man — ^because  the  receiver  had  made  an  affidavit  in  this  way 
(mind  the  villauy  of  the  thing)  :  he  told  the  Court  of  Chancery  that 
there  was  a  combination  amongst  the  tenants  to  pay  no  rent.  And 
the  next  paiBgraph  of  my  letter  is  this,  '  Let  it  not  be  said  that  there 
is  a  combination  amongst  the  tenants  to  pay  no  rent,  for  I  am  in  a  position 
to  deny  that  statement,  at  all  events,  as  far  as  my  parishioners  arc 
oono^ned.'  What  does  he  write  back  to  me  1  He  says — I  have  it  in 
black  and  white — '  I  know  I  could  not  find  in  your  parish  a  combina- 
tion to  pay  no  rent.'  He  allowed  it  was  not  in  my  parish,  and  he  says, 
'  Many  of  your  parishioners  paid  more  rent  than  they  were  able  to  pay.' 
He  knew  that  I  could  prove  it ;  he  knew  that,  and  he  said  many  of 
your  fiEurmers  do  pay  rent,  and  he  knew  I  was  aware  of  it,  and  only  for 
that  he  would  not  have  acknowledged  it. 

Sci^geant  Hwon, — Having  finished  that  passage,  that  will  do. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Is  that  the  whole  of  the  speech  1 

Sergeant  Heron, — No,  my  lord,  there  is  much  more. 

Mr.  Nolom  (to  witness). — ^I  will  ask  you  now  to  read  Mr.  Sexton's 
qieech. 

Mr.  Walker. — From  the  beginning  of  it. 

Mr.  Nofan, — J.  really  think  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  that 
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the  crown  should  give  us  a  copy  of  the  speeches,  and  we  could  pick  out 
the  extracts  we  want.  If  not,  we  must  only  ask  to  have  the  whole  of 
them  read. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  am  a&aid,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  what  we 
have  been  hearing  now,  I  can  only  call  a  long  rigmarole  which  does  not 
appertain  to  the  issue  to  be  tried.  If  it  has  any  effect  at  all,  it  is 
one  very  prejudicial  to  the  defendants  themselves,  in  my  opinion.  If 
this  is  to  be  persevered  in,  we  must  enlarge  the  hours  of  sitting.  The 
only  way  we  can  do  is  by  sitting  from  ten  to  six  o'clock  each  day. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — I  am  afraid  Mr.  Nolan  will  request  to  have  that 
speech  read. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — I  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Nolan. — I  am  instructed,  my  lord,  to  have  it  read. 

Mr.  M€UidvM>gh, — For  my  part,  I  ask  to  have  all  this  speech^  which 
I  will  not  at  present  designate  stuff,  read*for  the  jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald  (to  witness). — Go  on  now  and  read  it  for  the 
jury? 

Witness  reads  Mr.  Sexton's  speech  : — 

"  Very  Rev.  Sir,  and  men  of  Wexford,  I  have  the  honour  to  appear  be- 
fore you  in  support  of  the  resolution  to  which  the  venerable  priest  who  has 
just  addressed  you  has  so  ably  spoken.  I  was  in  hope  that  the  position 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  occupy  before  you  here  to-day,  would  have  been 
filled  by  your  senior  member,  Mr.  Barry,  one  of  the  ablest  lieutenants  of 
the  active  Irish  party,  and  one  of  the  most  faithful  followers  of  Mr.  0.  S. 
Pamell.  However,  Mr.  Barry,  like  most  of  those  who  stand  around  me  here 
to-day,  in  fact,  like  myself,  is  a  man  who  has  to  live  by  his  own  labour,  and 
consequently,  he  is  not  able  to  give  so  much  time  to  the  public  service  as 
I  am  sure  in  his  heart  he  wishes.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  ratum  to 
London  to  Buperintend  private  afFaiis  of  gcesA  importance,  but  before 
doing  so  he  called  upon  me  desiring  me  to  convey  to  you  his  message  of 
sympathy  and  his  beist  wishes  for  your  success.  Now,  my  friends^  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  the  honour  to  appear  before  an  audience  of  the 
men  of  Wexford.  I  feel  great  pride  and  great  pleasure  in  doing  so,  because 
I  remember  what  the  great  Cork  man  of  anothergeneration,  Thomas  Davis, 
wrote  of  the  men  of  Wexford.  He  said  '  between  (two  places  I  am  not 
quite  sure  about)  there  is  as  stout  a  mass  of  men  as  ever  saved  a  State  by 
honest  franchises,  by  virtue,  and  by  industry — and  there  is  as  stout  and 
brave  a  mass  of  men  as  ever  tramped  through  a  stubborn  battle.'  Tour 
grandfathers  upon  this  soil  fought  a  stubborn  battle  against  the  enemies 
of  Ireland,  and  you  have  a  stubborn  battle  to  fight  to-day.  It  is  a  battle 
that  must  be  fought  with  other  weapons.  You  have  not  to  go  upon  the 
hillside  with  the  weapons  of  war,  but  the  cause  for  which  you  fight  is  the 
same — ^the  object  is  not  different.  You  fight  for  peaceful  and  for  happy 
homes,  and  you  fight  for  them,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  because 
when  you  are  secured  in  happiness,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  your  labour,  you  will  then  be  better  able  to  struggle  for  the  rights  and 
independence  of  your  country.  Now,  my  friends,  what  is  the  struggle 
in  which  we  are  engaged  ?  It  is  a  struggle  against  a  strong  and  ancient 
institution.  The  institution  of  landlordism  in  this  country,  and  what  is 
the  record  of  that  institution )  We  find  its  memorials  in  our  unroofed 
houses,  where  formerly  our  simple  and  our  virtuous  peasantry  gathered 
around  their  happy  hearths.  What  have  the  landlords  of  Ireland  ever 
done  for  the  people — ^they  have  enjoyed  the  land  of  the  country  for 
generations  and  for  centuries,  and  what  have  they  ever  done  to  benefit 
the  people,  to  assist  them,  to  improve  them  in  the  scale  of  civilization  f 
Have  they^  like  the  landlords  in  other  countries,  come  and  stood b^  their 
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people  in  sickness  or  in  distress^  hare  they  built  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  people  1    Have  they  exerted  themselves  out  of  the  vast  fortunes 
that  your  labour  has  raised  for  them — have  they  exerted  themselves  in 
any  way  to  give  you  the  light  of  education  or  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life  ?     They  have  not.     In  every  other  country  in  the  world,  even  where 
the  tenants  were  serfs,  where  they  were  considered  to  be  slaves,  and 
living  and  existing,  drawing  the  breath  of  life  at  the  mercy  of  the  land- 
lords,  even  in  those  countries  the  landlords  have  always  deemed  it  to  be 
a  duty  to  stand  by  those  poor  serfs  in  their  distress — to  send  them  doc- 
tors in  their  sickness,  to  see  that  their  children  had  some  share  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  in  Ireland  alone  have  the  landlords  been  content  to  act  as 
the  suckers  of  the  blood  of  the  people.     In  Ireland  alone  have  they  been 
content  to  have  no  other  tie  between  themselves  and  the  people  of  the 
country,  except  the  rent  collector  and  the  sheriff.     Now,  this  being  the 
system  of  landlordism  in  Ireland,  I  think  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  consider 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  civilization,  or  with  the  rights  of  the  Irish 
people,  or  with  the  hopes  of  the  race  that  landlordism  should  continue  in 
this  country.  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Irish  people  from  north  to  south  and  from  sea  to  sea  should  make  one 
united  and  determined  effort  to  put  an  end  to  landlordism  for  ever,  and 
thus  to  place  their  countiy  in  line  with  France,  with  Prussia,  with 
Kusaiay  with  America,  and  with  all  the   great  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  was  hard  to  pay  rent  in  the  past,  it  will  be  harder  to  pay  it  in  the 
fdtore.     The  struggle  for  life  is  becoming  every  day  more  difScult  and 
more  fierce,  the  whole  world  is  now  only  one  big  farm.  Such  are  the  faci- 
lities of  communication  between  one  country  >xnd  another,  by  railways  and 
by  steamers,  that  the  fanner  of  the  Western  States  of  America  and  the 
farmer  of  the  great  plains  around  the  Black  Sea  and  the  East  of  Europe 
competes  with  the  fietrmer  of  Ireland  in  his  own  markets.     The  produce 
of  all  the  world  is  brought  into  Great  Britain  by  steamers  and  railways 
— <x>mpetition  brings  down  prices— you  have  more  to  contend  against 
than  either  your  fathers  or  grandfathers  had  in  the  way  of  procuring  a 
return  for  your  labour,  and  hard  as  your  fathers  and  grandfathers  found 
it  to  pay  the  rent  to  their  landlords,  I  tell  you  that  yourselves  and  your 
sons  and  those  who  will  come  after  you  will  find  ^t  still  harder,  and 
that  the  competition  of  great  countries  where  no  man  pays  any  rent,  in 
France,  in  .Ainerica,  and  in  Russia,  the  competition  of  those  countries 
where  a  man  has  the  soil  for  himself  and  where  he  pays  no  rent  will 
drive  the  Irish  farmer  out  of  the  market.     Now  I  tell  you  that  there  is 
no  cure  for  that  except  to  place  the  Irish  farmer  upon  a  level  with  the 
fanner  of  other  countries  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no  way  of  doing 
that  except  by  buying  out  the  landlords,  by  doing  away  with  the  idle 
classes  who  are  a  burden  upon  the  industrious  classes,  as  the  old  man  of 
the  sea  was  a  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  Sinbad  the  sailor.     You 
will  never  be  in  such  a  position  as  that  until  you  are  in  the  position  of 
being  rent  free,  so  that  the  land  of  the  country  will  be  your  own.  Now  if 
there  were  anything  necessary  to  convince  me  that  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  any 
settlement  of  the  land  question,  which  will  continue  the  landlord  and 
the  fanner  in  existence,  and  yet  do  justice  to  the  farmer,  I  find  it,  when 
I  look  back  on  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  settle  the  Irish 
land  question  already — I  am  speaking  to  men  who  most  of  them  know 
more  about  the  subject  than  I  do  myself — ^if  I  say  anything  that  is  in- 
oovrect  you  will  be  able  to  correct  me.     Tou  all  remember  the  passing 
of  the  Inciunbered  Estates  Act ;  that  Act  was  passed  with  what  was 
called  a  benevolent  and  kindly  intention  towards  the  Irish  tenant. 
It  was  paaaed  for  the  purpose    of   enabling  the  landlords  to  sell 
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tbeir- properties  in  the  Court,  and  the  idea  was  that  by  enabling  tliem 
to  sell  their  p]x>perties  the  country  might  get  rid  of  the  cIhjss  of  the  old 
landlords  who  were  supposed  to  be  against  the  interest  of  the  tenant, 
I  mean  the  old  needy  men,  men  of  the  old  stock,  the  men  who  had  gone 
through  their  properties  and  embarrassed  them,  in  the  card  playing 
and  roystering  days  of  old.  They  had  heavy  mortgages  upon  the  land, 
and  those  mortgages  obliged  them  to  exact  heavy  rents  from  the  tenants. 
The  idea  was,  that  if  those  men  who  had  land  embarrassed,  went  into 
the  Court  and  sold  the  estates,  they  might  be  succeeded  by  a  better  class 
of  men — ^that  is  to  say,  succeeded  by  men  who  would  be  able  to  let  the 
land  to  tenants  on  easier  terms.  What  happened  ?  The  embarrassed  old 
needy  landlords  went  out,  but  they  were  succeeded  by  a  generation  of 
landlords  infinitely  worse  than  themselves.  As  bad  as  the  old  landlords 
were  they  had  a  drop  of  generous  blood  in  them ;  they  came  of  old 
families,  and  the  relations  between  themselves  and  the  people  were  very 
often  cordial  and  friendly.  Very  often  the  landlord  of  old  times,  hard 
driven  himself,  was  found  willing  to  send  a  tenant  every  aid  he  could, 
but  the  new  class  of  landlords,  the  men  who  bought  and  who  made 
their  money  over  the  coimter  in  trade,  and  who  knew  the  value  of 
every  coin  before  they  spent  it,  they  went  in,  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  rents  the  old  landlords  were,  but  they  went  in  upon 
the  skinflint  principle.  So  the  new  landlords,  the  **  Ebenezer 
Scrooges,"  who  came  in,  these  men  charged  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  interest 
upon  the  land,  and  the  tenant  foimd  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  worse 
master  than  before.  Now,  the  only  regular  effort  which  has  been  made  to 
settle  the  land  question  was  made  in  1870  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Act; 
we  aU  know  of  that.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  a  very  humane,  a  very 
wise,  and  an  experienced  man,  said  he  believed  that  Act  would  settle 
the  Irish  land  question.  Now,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  we  find  the 
land  question  more  radically  unsettled  than  it  was  before  that  Act. 
When  I  look  over  this  country,  what  do  I  find  ?  I  find  that  instead  of 
doing  good,  though  individually  it  has  done  good  in  some  cases,  I  say  it 
has  lowered  generally  the  concQtion  of  the  body  of  the  Irish  tenants,  it 
has  done  more  harm  than  good.  There  was  one  clause  in  the  Act  that 
whether  the  rent  was  high  or  low,  an  alteration  of  the  rent  was  consi- 
dered a  new  letting  of  the  farm,  and  the  tenant  who  submitted  to  an 
alteration  of  the  rent,  escaped  all  the  conditions  of  the  Act.  So  the 
landlord  had  only  to  say  to  the  tenant,  I  will  put  a  shilling  in  the  acre 
on  your  rent ;  if  he  refused  to  pay  the  shilling  he  was  turned  out  of  his 
farm,  and  if  he  accepted  it  he  was  said  to  have  contracted  himself  out 
of  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  Now,  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  believe,  from  a 
humane  motive,  fixed  the  scale  of  compensation  for  the  tenants  who 
were  turned  out  of  their  farms.  The  small  farmers  were  to  get  seven 
years'  rent,  the  large  farmers  were  only  to  get  one  year's  rent,  for 
being  disturbed.  What  was  the  efiTect  of  that  ?  The  landlords  said  to 
themselves,  if  we  have  small  farmers,  when  we  turn  them  out  we  shall 
have  to  pay  them  seven  years'  rent ;  if  we  have  large  farmers,  we  shall 
only  have  to  pay  them  one  year's  rent;  our  business  therefore  is  to 
turn  out  the  small  farmers  and  put  our  farms  into  the  hands  of  the 
large  farmers.  What  has  been  tSie  effect  of  that.  ?  The  quantity  of 
tillage  has  gone  down,  and  the  stream  of  emigration  has  continued. 
The  bone  and  sinew  of  our  land,  the  fathers  and  mothers  and 
fin/&i  strong  stalwart  boys  and  girls,  who  migLt.  be  fiEkthers  and 
mo^r^  of  a  stalwart  Irish  race  in  the  future,  hav^  beaat4nven  by 
thousands  across  the  Atlantic.  And  even  since  that  Act  the  consolidation 
of  farms  has  gone  on,  and  if  ever  a  farm  has  become  vacant  the  land- 
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lord  has  been  anxious  to  add  it  to  the  next  one,  because  the  landlords 
knew  that  if  thej  had  to  turn  the  farmer  out  they  would  not  have 
to  pay  so  much  compensation  as  if  they  had  a  lot  of  small  farmers 
upon  their  lands. 

^'  It  is  perfectly  plain,  therefore,  that  the  attempts  of  the  English 
Parliament  to  setUe  the  Irish  land  question  have  been  up  to  the  present 
time  bungling  attempts ;  they  have  tinkered  at  the  question  and  have 
left  it  in  as  unsound  a  condition  as  when  th.'^y  began  to  tinker  at  it. 
My  conclusion  is,  nothing  will  ever  do  except  to  place  the  Irish  farmer 
in  the  same  position  as  the  farmer  in  other  coun^es,  and  to  make  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  the  owner  of  the  soil  which  he  tills.  Now,  I  have  read 
lately  in  the  public  press,  some  criticisms  upon  that  proposal  of  Mr. 
Pamdl's.  Mr.  Pamell  pointed  out  that  what  had  been  done  in  Prussia 
might  very  well  be  done  in  Ireland.  The  answer  made  to  that  hj  the 
Rpgliali  I^ress,  and  some  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Irish  race  are  the 
writers  of  the  English  Press,  men  who  have  great  ability,  but  no 
sympathy  with  the  wants  of  the  Irish  people,  they  said  that  the  case 
of  Ptxusia  bore  no  comparison  to  Ireland  because  in  Prussia  the 
tenants  were  serfs.  I  say  in  Ireland  the  tenants  are  worse  than  serfe, 
because  they  are  more  open  to  starvation  and  oppression  than  they  were 
in  Prussia,  or  any  other  ooontiy.  What  was  the  serf  1  The  serf  was 
a  man  bound  to  remain  upon  the  soil  where  he  was  bom.  He  had  no 
liberty  to  leave  that  part  of  the  district  where  he  was  bom.  I  consider 
that  many  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  would  consider  that  the 
Prussian  serf  was  very  much  to  be  envied,  because  the  Prussian  serf 
could  not  leave  the  farm  he  was  on,  whereas  the  Irish  farmer  desires  to 
be  left  upon  it,  and  fears  to  be  turned  out.  So  he  would  consider  that 
the  former  was,  very  much  the  better  off.  But,  supposing  it  was  a  dis- 
advantage to  him  that  he  had  to  stay  upon  the  farm,  if  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult thing  in  Prussia  to  raise  the  serf  to  the  position  of  the  true  peasant 
proprietor,  then  Prussia  did  a  greater  work  than  we  are  asking  the 
English  to  do,  because,  if  it  was  more  difficult  to  make  a  serf  into  a 
tenant  than  to  make  an  Irish  tenant  the  owner  of  his  farm,  then  Pnissia 
did  a  greater  thing  than  we  ask  England  to  do,  and  England  ought  not 
to  refuse  the  demand  we  make.  Let  no  man  convince  you  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  is  establishing  a  system  of  peasant  proprietary 
in  Irelioid.  Of  course,  there  will  be  a  great  many  here  and  there  who 
may  have  an  opinion  different  from  that  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  body  hold.  I  say  there  may  be  small  differences  of  opinion 
upon  this  question.  One  Irishman  here^  one  Irishman  there,  may  have  his 
own  crotchets.  We  should  treat  the  opinion  of  our  own  fellow-country- 
men with  all  respect,  and  we  should  not  use  unseemly  language  or  vio- 
lence to  them,  either  on  the  platform  or  off  it,  we  should  allow  them  the 
same  respect  as  we  should  ask  for  ourselves,  but  we  should  retain  our 
own  opinion,  and  when  we  hear  any  Irishmen  say  that  peasant  pro- 
prietorship is  a  vision  or  a  chimera  or  a  dream,  we  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  show  that  what  has  been  realized  in  Prussia  could  be  realized  in 
Ireland  in  one  Session  of  Parliament.  If  Parliament  set  its  mind  to  do 
it,  it  could,  and  I  tell  you  that  Parliament  will  have  to  set  its  mind 
to  settle  it  if  you  make  up  your  minds  that  it  must  be  done. 
NoWy  I  happened  two  or  three  days  ago  to  be  reading  a  Parliamentary 
paper,  published  last  session,  about  the  water  supply  of  the  City  of 
Lcmdon.  The  City  of  London  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  number  of 
private  companies,  and  the  Covemment  have  the  idea  now  of  buying 
up  the  companies  and  putting  the  whole  supply  of  the  water  into  the 
hands  of  a  department  under  the  control  of  the  Government.     Now 
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what  do  7011  think  they  proposed  to  pay  the  water  companies  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  this  right,  and  enabling  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  water  supply  of  that  one  city. 
Thirty  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  They  propose  to  pay  thirty  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  for  the  purpose  of  getting  control  of  one  single  neces- 
sary of  life,  water,  to  the  inhabitants  of  one  city,  mind  you,  one  city  in 
the  empire.  Now,  if  they  are  able  to  pay  thirty  millions  for  giving 
water  to  the  Cockneys,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  able  very  well  to  afford 
to  raise  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or'  two  hundred  millions  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  enabling  them  to  put 
themselves  to  some  honest  labour.  What  is  the  total  valuation  of  Ire- 
land Y  Griffith's  Government  valuation  of  Ireland  is  about  £12,000,000. 
Now,  if  the  landlords  of  Ireland  are  to  be  bought  out,  the  purchase- 
money  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  valuation.  That's  the  nearest  test 
we  can  have  of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  it  is  a  test  against  which  the 
landlords  ought  not  to  complain,  because  it  is  supplied  by  their  Mends, 
the  Government.  Now  we  will  say  that  the  valuation  of  Ireland  is 
£12,000,000  a  year.  Now  I  believe  some  time  ago  land  could  be  sold 
for  twenty  years'  purchase  in  Ireland,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
value  of  it  is  running  down.  I  know  very  well  that  the  Land  Judge  in 
Ireland  has  very  little  to  do.  Estates  are  brought  into  his  Court  for  sale, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  buyers — ^they  are  at  fifteen  years' 
purchase  now,  and  they  will  be  at  ten  years'  purchase  very  soon,  and 
unless  the  landlords  of  Ireland  take  the  matter  up,  and  take  some  steps, 
I  should  not  be  surprised  before  long  to  see  them  at  five  years'  puixshase. 
But  take  it  at  fifteen  years'  purchase,  £180,000,000  would  be  sufficient 
to  purchase  the  landlords  out,  and  send  them  about  their  business. 
Send  them  out  to  civilize  the  Zulus " 

Mr.  Nolan  (interrupting). — ^That  was  not  Mr.  Sexton's  remark  1 

WUnasa. — It  was  part  of  his  sj»eech — ''  Send  them  out  to  civilize  the 
Zulus." 

It  did  not  come  from  the  crowd  1 — ^Well,  I  am  speaking  from  memory. 
But  I  have  my  original  notes  here. 

Oh,  you  have  your  notes.  Well,  look  at  your  notes ;  because  I  have 
a  paper  here  before  me.  (Witneas  then  searched  for  his  shorthand 
notes,  and  after  a  few  moments  Mr.  Nolan  added) — You  can  find  it  out 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Heron. — No ;  find  it  out  now,  please. 

The  Solicitor-General, — Let  all  controversy  be  set  at  rest. 

Witness  having  referred  to  his  shorthand  notes,  said — No  ;  it  is  part 
of  the  speech. 

Mr.  Nolan. — So  you  say. 

Witness, — So  I  say,  and  more  than  that ;  although  I  would  not  hjlj 
so 

Mr.  Nolan. — ^I  am  not  asking  you  for  any  explanation. 

Sergeant  Heron  (to  Witness). — Say  what  you  were  going  to  say. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — It  is  part  of  the  speech.  Of  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

TTt^new reads — ''My  argument  is  this,  that  if  £30,000,000  could  be 
afforded  so  easily  for  the  supply  of  water  to  London,  six  times  that, 
which  is  £180,000,000,  could  be  afforded  to  give  peace  and  prosperity 
to  the  whole  country.  Now  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pay  out  a 
single  penny  in  cash.  All  the  Government  would  have  had  to  do  would 
be  to  create  what  is  called  a  State  Loan.  Suppose  an  estate  was  valued 
upon  the  valuation  at  iifleen  years'  purchase,  at  £10,000,  the  State 
would  issue  to  the  landlord  a  bond,  say  at  three  or  three  and  a-half  per 
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cent.,  it  would  issue  a  bond  for  £10,000  to  the  landlord,  and  he  could 
either  keep  the  bond  and  go  and  draw  the  interest  every  half  year,  or  go 
into  the  market  and  sell  the  bond,  and  he  could  easily  find  purdiasers 
for  it  upon  the  good  security  of  a  public  loan  of  Great  Britain. 

''  Now,  supposing  there  were  ten  farms  upon  this  estate,  and  that  the 
value  of  eadi  farm  was  £10,000,  the  Government  would  spread  the 
payment  over  so  many  years  and  charge  a  fair  interest.  Now,  if  the 
land  was  bought  on  fair  terms,  say  fifibeen  years'  purchase,  you  know 
there  are  so  many  fiEurmers  paying  a  rackrent,  one  and  a-half  or  twice 
the  valuation,  that  spread  over  thirty-five  years  would  be  very  much 
less  than  they  are  paying  at  present.  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  the 
iarmers  would  have  to  pay, — in  most  cases, — only  three-fourths  of  the 
rent  they  pay  at  present.  They  would  have  to  pay  that  back  in  thirty 
or  thirty-five  years,  and  they  would  never  have  to  pay  anything  to  any- 
body again ;  so  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  there  could  be  a  lottery 
by  the  State,  and  a  certain  number  of  these  bonds  could  be  wiped  out. 
At  the  end  of  thirty-five  years  the  whole  of  the  bonds  could  be  wiped 
out|  the  landlords  would  have  received  ihJeir  money,  and  the  State  or 
the  country,  would  not  be  a  penny  the  worse.  The  farmer  would  be  in 
a  prosperous  condition,  so  that  there  is  no  opposition  in  reason,  or 
politics,  or  public  honour.  There  is  no  reason  for  opposition,  except 
the  prejudice  that  exists  in  the  mind  of  a  class  in  Ireland,  and  the  pre- 
judice that  exists  in  England,  to  settle  any  Irish  question  upon  a  just 
basis."  I  have  now  reached  the  point  to  which  I  i^ad  in  my  examina- 
tion in  chief. 

The  Attorney-General, — I  am  afraid  not ;  you  may  go  on. 

Mr.  Nolan, — Say  where  you  commenced.  You  may  pass  over  any 
part  you  read  before.  ( Witneia  reads) — "  Now,  when  we  ask  how  are 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  fighting  this  battle,  I  tiiink  you  may  very  well 
feel  proud  of  yourselves — proud  of  the  people  at  lai^,  when  you  com- 
pare the  way  in  which  we  are  conducting  this  frightful  struggle  with 
the  way  in  which  the  landlords  are  acting.  How  do  we  act  1  We  are 
come  into  the  open,  arguing  the  question  fairly  and  legally,  we  are  not 
counselling  violence  to  anybody ;  we  are  depending  upon  the  strength 
of  organization  amongst  the  people,  and  we  are  depending  upon  the 
strength  of  that  public  opinion  amongst  the  people  which  will  deter 
any  mean  or  cowardly  wretch  from  doing  that  which  the  public  con- 
demns. But  how  are  the  landlords  acting  1  Well,  I  have  heard  them 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  have  heard  them  out  of  it.  I  know 
their  tactics  pretty  well  by  this  time.  When  a  landlord  rises  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  anyone  else  but  a  landlord ' 
to  rise^  because  there  are  very  few  else  there ;  but  when  he  speaks  upon 
the  land  question,  what  does  he  do  1  He  slips  the  question  entirely, 
whether  the  landlords  are  asking  more  rent  from  the  tenants  than  they 
can  afibrd  to  pay — that  is  a  delicate  question ;  but  he  turns  upon 
"outrage;"  he  talks  about  murder;  he  strives  to  blacken  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Irish  people  ;  he  strives  to  prove  that  they  are  out 
of  the  pale  of  public  sympathy ;  that  there  is  nothing  good  for 
them  except  coercion.  Now  that  is  the  system  of  Parliamentary 
argument  on  the  land  question.  Now,  outside  Parliament,  what 
have  they  done?  Ever  since  the  movement  began  they  have  not  had 
the  courage  to  write  under  their  own  names ;  they  have  not  met  upon 
platforms,  but  have  been  writing  anonymous  letters  to  the  Bx- 
preu  and  the  Daili/  JHaU,  and  the  other  organs  of  the  Tory  party, 
maligning  and  blackening  the  character  of  the  people,  and  stirring  one 
another  up  to  outrage.    I  have  even  seen  one  letter  in  which  a  landlord 
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wrote  adyising  bis  fellow  landlords,  when  they  were  sitting  in  a  room 
after  dark,  never  to  pass  between  a  light  and  the  window ;  there  was  a 
sensible  fellow  for  you.  And  I  have  seen  another  letter  in  which  a 
civil  engineer  laid  down  a  scheme  for  landlords,  that  they  were  to  sow 
the  lawns  and  walks  with  dynamite,  so  that  if  any  man  put  his  nose 
inside  the  gate  he  wonld  be  blown  into  a  thousand  atoms.  That  is  a 
very  reasonable  and  moderate  way  of  arguing  the  question.  Now,  the 
last  thing  the  landlords  did,  I  suppose  you  have  all  heard  about  it,  they 
assembled  in  Dublin  the  other  day  to  the  number  of  105.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  them  selecting  the  number  of  105.  105  is  the  number  of 
the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  landlords 
deceived  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  were  Members  of  Parlisc 
ment.  In  former  times  when  they  wanted  to  get  any  dirty  work  done 
at  the  Castle,  they  could  always  find  plenty  Members  of  Parliament, 
but  the  Members  of  Parliament  are  now  upon  the  platforms  of 
the  people.  These  105  gentlemen  held  a  meeting  in  a  hall  in 
Molesworth  Street,  and  one  would  have  imagined  that  if  they  had 
anything  just  to  say  they  would  have  had  thiese  gentlemen  present 
who  are  here  at  my  right  to  report  their  words,  so  that  their  case 
might  be  judged  upon  its  merits ;  but  I  have  a  sort  of  private  opinion 
their  case  has  no  merits,  becaiuse  whenever  they  want  to  talk  about 
it  they  go  behind  doors,  and  lock  themselves  in,  and  keep  themselves  as 
private  as  if  they  were  a  Freemasons'  Lodge.  The  other  day,  after 
laying  their  heads  together  for  two  hours  in  that  hall,  they  decided  to 
go  up  to  the  Castle  and  have  a  talk  with  the  Government,  and  they 
managed  the  whole  matter  so  privately,  that  the  agents  of  the  press  of 
Dublin,  who  were  at  the  Castle  at  three  o'clock,  enquiring  whether 
there  was  any  deputation,  were  told  that  there  was  no  deputation  ex- 
pected that  day,  but  five  minutes  later  the  deputation  was  shown  in  to 
Mr.  Forster.  But  I  have  very  good  reason  for  believing  that  they, 
after  saying  what  they  had  to  say,  received  something  very  like  a  snub 
from  the  Chief  Secretary,  for  Mi,  Forster  ia  a  man  who  was  not  bom 
yesterday.  He  has  had  some  experience  of  public  life,  and  it  takes 
something  more  than  105  landlords  to  throw  dust  in  his  eyes.  They 
went  into  the  Castle,  and  then  what  went  on  took  place  very  quietly. 
Still,  I  think  I  can  tell  you  what  happened.  They  went  in  and  said  they 
desired  to  have  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended.  The  country  has  passed 
through  three  years  of  famine,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  but  for  the 
harvest  this  year,  would  have  been  driven  to  desperation.  The  farmers 
are  deep  in  the  books  of  the  shop-keepers.  Afber  the  people  have 
emerged  from  that  terrible  agony,  what  is  the  proposal  made  by  the 
men  who  have  sucked  the  blood  of  the  people,  who  have  taken  their  in- 
come, who  have  more  than  their  share  of  the  valiie  of  the  land.  What 
is  the  proposal  made  now,  because  they  find  the  people  coming  together 
asking  reasonably  that  the  produce  of  their  toil  should  belong  to  them- 
selves 1  They  say,  '  Take  away  the  personal  liberty  of  the  people.' 
These  matters  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on ;  if  there  is  any 
liberty  in  speaking  their  minds,  landlords  cannot  live  in  England 
at  all.  Let  the  liberty  of  the  people  be  placed  in  the  hands  ot  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  or  of  any  sub-constable  with  an  india-rubber  con- 
science, who  swears  that  he  has  ^  reason  to  suspect'  that  any  man  is 
disloyal.  The  second  proposal  made  was  that  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act  should  be  renewed.  The  Peace  Preservation  Act  was  in  force  up 
to  last  July.  When  the  Liberal  Government  came  into  office  they  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Pamell,  and  with  thirty-five  or  forty  men 
tinder  Mr.  Famell's  lead,  who  cared  very  little  about  what  the  House 
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of  Commons  thought  about  them ;  they  were  determined  to  stand  no 
nODBense,  so  that  I  can  tell  you  tluit  if  the  Government  had  determined 
to  renew  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  instead  of  being  here  talking  to 
you,  I  would  have  been  over  in  London  now,  and  in  sdl  probability  we 
would  only  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  Now  you  know 
what  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  was ;  it  denied  the  first  right  •  of  any 
man — to  carry  arms.     It  denied  the  right  of  any  man  to  be  out  at  night, 

*  unless  at  the  mercy  of  the  police,  and  it  enabled  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or 
the  police  to  put  into  gaol,  and  keep  there  as  long  as  they  liked  without 
trial  before  jury  or  judge,  any  poor  man  they  liked.  It  enabled  the 
police  to  inflict  that  last  insult  upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  break  into 
the  houses  of  the  Irish,  and  to  break  into  the  bedrooms,  and  thus  out- 
rage the  sensibility  and  the  modesty  of  our  Irish  women,  and  hurt  theiu 
in  the  most  sensitive  part.  Well,  these  gentlemen  at  the  Castle  the 
other  day  wanted  that  Act  renewed.  They  also  wanted  to  threaten  the 
Grovemment ;  they  said,  *  if  you  do  not  give  us  what  we  want,  if  you  do 
not  place  the  liberties  of  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  the  police,  and 
throw  the  houses  open  so  that  they  may  visit  the  people  at  night,  and 
make  the  people  the  slaves  of  the  Castle,  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do, 
we  will  not  act  for  you  as  magistrates  on  the  bench,  and  we  will 
not  act  in  the  Grand  Jury  room.'  I  think  I  may  speak  for  the  people 
of  Ireland  at  large ;  I  think  that  we  could  do  without  them  in  the  Grand 
Jury  room.  I  think  that  we  could  get  better  men  than  ever  they  were 
or  are  upon  the  benches ;  and  I  think  that  if  Government  would  give 
thent  all  their  walking  papers  to-morrow,  we '  would  undertake  to  give 
them  a  new  and  a  better  set  of  grand  jurors  and  magistrates  in  a  month. 
That  was  one  of  the  threats  they  threw  out  to  the  Government,  and 
they  threw  out  various  threats  of  that  sort,  until  at  last,  Mr.  Forster, 
after  listening  to  them  a  long  time,  asked  them,  '  What  suggestion  have 
you  to  make,'  evidently  showing  liiat  Mr.  Forster  did  not  consider  these 
things  I  have  shown  you  as  suggestions  at  all.  They  were  as  dumb  as 
dogs,  they  had  nothing  to  propose,  and  Mr.  Forster  politely  bowed  them 
out  of  the  place.  I  understand  they  felt  very  much  disappointed  at  their 
reception  at  the  Castle,  and,  in  fact,  the  impression  has  spread  amongst 
them  that  they  made  a  very  great  mistake  in  going  there  at  all.  Now, 
if  these  landlords  had  any  gumption,  any  common  sense,  they  \f  ould  per- 
ceive that  they  might  just  as  well  attempt  to  turn  back  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  as  to  turn  back  this  great  movement.  When  Mr.  Forster  said 
'  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  f  they  would  have  said  the  most  sen- 
sible thing,  '  Yes,  Mr.  Forster,  we  have  a  suggestion  to  make — we  want 
yon  to  estabHsh  a  peasant  proprietary  in  Irdand — ^we  want  you  to  pay 
us  out — ^give  us  in  the  name  of  God  any  sum  you  think  fair  for  our  land.' 
Believe  me,  the  longer  they  wait  the  less  liey  will  have  to  get — the 
longer  you  carry  on  this  movement,  the  less  they  will  get,  the  lower 
the  value  of  the  land  will  get.  Now,  what  I  want  you  to  do  here 
to-day,  as  representing  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  and  as 
speaking  for  the  Irish  party,  your  representatives  in  Parliament,  is 
to  bind  yourselves  together  with  bands  of  steel,  which  will  unite 
every  man  of  the  farming  class ;  that  will  leave  no  man,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  whether  well-to-do  or  ill-to-do,  out  of  the 
organization.  The  landlords  have  an  organization  of  their  own.  A 
friend  of  mine  went  into  a  shooting  gallery  in  Dublin  the  other  day,  and 
he  saw  a  stout  middlc-a^ed  gentleman  in  a  bottle-green  coat  firing  away 
at  the  mark  with  a  revolver.  This  gentleman  did  not  look  like  a  very 
sporting  character,  and  he  said  to  the  keeper  of  the  gallery,  ^  who  is  thatf 

*  Oh,  that  is  a  landlord  come  up  to  practise  shooting.'    ^  Lideed,'  said  my 
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friend,  '  that  is  very  surprising,  have  jou  many  of  them  coming  here  ? 
'  Indeed  we  have,  sir,'  he  said,  '  we  have  had  about  two  hundred  of  them 
this  week.'  So  that  if  the  landlords  take  to  practising  shooting  now,  we 
shall  find  that  they  will  give  the  police  something  to  do.  It  will  foe 
pleasant,  indeed,  by-and-by  to  find  that  the  police  are  so  busy  with  the 
landlords  who  have  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  Irish  people  that  they 
will  not  give  any  time  to  us." 

Witmaa. — ^Then  there  is  the  story  about  the  shooting  :  I  think  I  read 
that — (reads) — "  Now  there  is  a  story  told  about  Biigenal  Daly,  who  was 
very  fond  of  boastingabout  his  skiU  with  the  pistol.  '  What  can  you  do  with 
a  pistoll '  some  one  sedd  to  Daly.  '  Well,  I  can  knock  o£f  a  wine  glass 
from  the  stem  at  fifteen  paces.'  To  which  his  friend  replied, — '  That  is 
all  very  well,  but  you  know  that  the  wine  glass  has  not  a  pistol  in  his 
hand.'  Now,  if  the  landlords  take  to  shooting  there  will  be  shooting 
at  something  more  than  wine  glasses  ;  if  they  take  to  shooting  there 
might  be  some  shooting  back.  The  best  thing  the  landlords  can  do  is  to 
act  considerately,  because  if  they  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and 
act  upon  the  threats  they  made  use  of  to  Mr.  Forster,  if  the  Government 
that  did  not  protect  them,  I  can  only  say  to  them  if  they  add  to  all  the 
insolence  they  have  shown  to  the  people  in  the  past, — if  tJiey  add  to  that, 
— -if  they  dare  to  proceed  to  deeds  of  violence  to  l^e  people  and  their 
friends, — I  can  say  they  will  hasten  not  only  the  settlement  of  the  land 
question,  but  that  that  settlement  will  be  preceded  by  a  catastrophe  of 
which  they  had  very  little  gauge  the  extent.  Now,  I  am  here  to-day  to 
tell  you  that  that  organization  must  proceed,  and  that  the  Land  League 
looks  to  the  county  of  Wexford  for  help.  Thomas  Davis  said,  in  his 
famous  essay  on  W^exford,  which  I  quoted  before,  that  there  was  no 
county  in  Ireland  fitter  for  freedom.  He  said  they  were  slow  to  move,  but 
that  when  once  got  into  motion  there  was  no  more  steady  motion  in  the 
world.  We  know  what  you  did  in  '98  under  the  most  terrible  and  dis- 
heartening odds.  We  know  that  the  same  spirit  that  was  in  your  grand- 
fathers is  yours.  We  know  that  the  same  blood  is  in  your  veins,  and 
the  same  spirit  in  your  bosoms.  We  believe  that  the  feumers  who  are 
well  off  in  the  world  will  not  selfishly  stand  aloof  and  let  the  poor 
people  fight  out  this  battle.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  shopkeepers 
will  stand  aloof, — they  know  their  lives  are  bound  up  with  the  Ou-mers. 
It  is  not  upon  the  aristocrats  that  they  have  to  depend  for  their  means 
of  living,  it  is  upon  the  bulk  of  the  people  who  surroimd  the  small  towns 
that  the  traders  of  the  towns  have  to  depend,  so  that  if  they  take  an 
intelligent  view  of  our  action  upon  the  land  question  they  will  help  you 
in  this  movement.  Now  I  heard  a  story  which  shows  how  hard  it  is  to 
convince  the  shopkeepers  in  the  towns  that  their  interest  is  with  you. 
An  agent  w«,  in  Tipperary,  and  was  spendingthe  evening  in  one  of  the 
towns,'  and  a  shopkeeper  said  to  him, '  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  do  if 
I  do  not  get  a  little  more  means — all  my  capital  is  out  among  the  farmers,' 
and  so  on.  This  man  had  been  refusing  to  join  the  Land  League,  giving 
those  winks  and  shrugs  of  the  shoulder,  and  all  those  excuses  which  a 
man  can  find.  Then  he  began  to  talk  about  his  debts,  ^  I  have  £1,200 
among  the  farmers,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  can  pay  me  more  than 
la,  in  the  pound.'  'Is  that  distributed  among  many'l  'Oh,  yes,  it 
is  among  a  good  many.'  '  What  sums  do  they  owe  ? '  Then  the  shop- 
keeper took  the  book,  and  my  friend  of  the  Land  League  fixed  his  eye 
upon  an  item  of  j£78.  '  So  '  he  said,  '  this  farmer  owes  you  £78.  How 
long  has  he  been  getting  into  that  debt?'  'About  three  years.'  '  What 
is  his  i*entr  'About  £30  a,  year.'  'Bad  cess  to  you,  don't  you  see 
that  you  are  paying  the  rent,  and  not  he.'    It  never  struck  him  thaii 
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he  was  paying  the  rent^ — ^but  the  produce  of  the  farm  was  not  sufficient 
to  do  more  than  support  the  farmer,  so  he  went  to  the  shopkeeper  and 
borrowed  the  money  from  him^  and  gave  it  to  the  landlord.  It  ought 
to  be  plain  to  the  shopkeepers  that  their  interest  lies  in  promoting  such 
a  reform  of  the  laws  as  will  enable  the  fanner  to  live  and  pay  his  debts, 
because  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  the  landlord  takes  such  a  rent  that  the 
tenant  cannot  pay  his  rent,  but  is  obliged  to  go  to  the  shopkeeper  and 
borrow." 

The  AUorneif^en/erdl, — ^You  have  read  the  portion  following  before  1 
Wiin/eu, — ^Yes.     (Continues  reading) — '^  Now  I  ask  you  to  unite  in 
this  locality — spread  the  light  in  this  and  every  other  locality  you  know ; 
to  enrol  all  the  farmers,  prove  to  them  that  their  only  safety,  their  only 
hope  of  success  lies  in  the  organization  of  the  Land  League.     Believe 
me,  if  you  are  not  able  to  settle  this  question  in  L:^land  yourselves — if 
you  are  not  able  to  show  in  the  next  six  months  that  you  can  bring  a 
force  to  bear  that  will  bring  the  landlords  to  the  knees,  you  need  nevor 
expect  the  British  Parliament  to  settle  it  for  you.     I  know  that  last 
year  when  Mr.  Forster  brought  in  a  little  Bill  to  protect  people  who  were 
ejected  by  the  landlords,  what  happened  ?    Mr.  Gladstone  came  in  with 
150  votes  more  than  the  opposition ;  but  such  is  the  prejudice  in  favour 
of  landlords  in  that  House  that  the  majority  of  150  bound  and  pledged 
by  their  pledges  upon  the  hustings  to  aid  Mr.  Gladstone,  melted  away 
like  the  snow  upon  the  mountain  under  the  sun.      Some  of  them  dis- 
appeared over  to  the  Tories — some  went  away  altogether,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  action  of  sixty  of  us  that  the  Bill  passed  the  Commons. 
Now  s^ut  the  House  of  Lords.      You  never  saw  such  a  dull  place  in 
your  lives.     I  have  been  there  a  few  times  in  the  evening — ^you  see  a 
few  old  men  like  ghosts  moving  about  and  murmuring  to  each  other. 
I  suppose  they  can  hear  what  they  say,  because  you  sometimes  hear 
someone  say  '  hear,  hear,'  like  a  voice  out  of  the  grave.  But  on  the  night 
that    this    Bill    came  on,  such  was  the   fiiry  and  the  terror  excited 
among   the    landlord    class    all   over    the   kingdom,    by    the    idea 
that  there   was  to   be  any   law   passed   again    to   protect    the  Irish 
tenants  that  they  came    from  all  parts.        They  came   from   their 
hunting  in  the  Highlands,  they  came  from  the  Continent,  j^hey  came 
in  their  lawn  sleeves,  there  came  peers  with  black  hair,  peers  with  red  hair, 
peers  with  gray  hair,  and  there  came  peers  with  no  hair  at  all  (laughter), 
and  some  of  them  were  carried  like  the  people  we  read  about  in  the  Bible 
— ^the  lame,  and  the  halt  and  the  blind — they  came  in  crowds  and  in  legions 
to  vote  down  the  Irish  Bill.     There  were  only  fifty  lords  out  of  the  500 
that  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  went  with  the  Government  that 
nightw     I  sat  in  the  gallery  and  watched  the  men  that  were  voting 
against  the  Government.    You  would  have  thought  the  stream  never 
would  have  stopped.    There  were  a  crowd  of  bishops  sitting  in  white 
sleeves,  the  emblems  of  purity ;   and  when  the  division  came,  those 
spiritual  overseers  and  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  good  will, 
went  into  the  lobby  against  a  Bill  to  protect  the  people  from  ruin.     Now 
you  will  never  get  a  good  Land  Bill  from  those  two  Houses  of  landlords, 
unless  by  your  own  organisation  in  Ireland  you  bring  about  such  a  state 
of  affiurs  that  the  landlords  will  be  helpless  in  your  hands.     Now  I 
would  be  very  sorry  if  I  thought  you  were  depending  upon  the  English 
HooseSv  but  I  know  you  are  not.     I  know  you  can  carry  whatever  you 
want.     The  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  this.     The  tenants  on  every 
property  should  consult  with  one  another,  they  should  consider  what 
their  produce  brought  in,  what  their  farms  brought  them  in,  what  they 
had  to  pay  their  labourers,  what  they  had  to  pay  for  manure  and  seed, 
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what  they  ought  to  take  for  themselves  and  their  fisimilies  for  decent  and 
comfortable  living,  and  should  then  decide  what  is  a  fair  rent,  what  they 
should  pay  their  landlords,  allowing  themselves  a  fair  living.  After 
that  they  should  offer  to  pay  that  to  their  landlords,  and  if  the  landlords 
refused  to  accept  that  rent,  to  accept  a  rent  which  would  allow  the  ten- 
ant leave  to  Uve,  then  T  say,  and  I  deliberately  stand  by  the  opinion 
here,  and  I  will  repeat  it  in  the  House  of  Commons — I  say  until  this 
question  is  settled,  it  is  this  duty  of  the  tenants,  the  fair  rent  being  re- 
fused, to  pay  no  rent  at  all. 

"  There  is  one  thing  more  you  must  do.  If  any  man  is  turned  out  of 
his  farm  because  he  will  not  pay  an  unjust  rent,  you,  when  you  put 
your  heads  together,  should  see  that  that  man  and  his  children,  when 
he  is  turned  out,  do  not  starve — ^that  he  does  not  become  a  victim  of 
his  patriotic  devotion.  There,  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  simple  code 
of  emancipation  of  the  Irish  ten&nt-farmer.  If  you,  one  and  all,  shop- 
keepers and  farmers,  unite  in  this  grand,  this  patriotic  as  well  as  this 
sacred  bond,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  landlords  or  of  kings,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  Governments  or  of  Parliaments  to  long  delay  the  conces- 
sion of  your  rights.  The  future  is  on  your  side.  The  instincts  of 
humanity  and  the  law  of  God  are  all  upon  your  side,  and  I  believe,  my- 
self, that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Ireland  sees  a  happy  and 
emancipated  tenantry  upon  her  soil,  and  it  will  be  proved  that  the  men 
of  Wexford  are  amongst  the  happiest  in  Ireland;  that  they  have 
neither  the  base  spirit  nor  the  craft  of  slaves." 

"  The  resolution,  being  put  to  the  meeting  by  the  Chairman,  was 
carried  nem.  can." 

Mr.  Nolan, — ^This  is  all  I'll  ask  you. 

Sergeant  Heron. — Did  you  report  the  Land  League  meeting  at 
Carrick-on-Shannon  on  Sunday,  the  24th  October  % — I  did. 

Were  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  two  of  the  travemers, 
there  1 — They  were. 

Did  you  report  their  speeches  1 — ^I  did.  • 

Now,  will  you  go  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan.  How  was 
he  introduced  by  the  chainnan  to  the  meeting  1 — ^The  chairman  Maid, 
'*  The  next  speaker  is  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  by  name  Mr. 
Thomas  Brennan."  • 

Will  you  turn  to  the  report  of  that  meeting  at  page  25,  line  23,  and 
commence  at  the  place  '*  We  make  war  upon  the  system  of  Irish  land- 
lordism "  % — ^This  is  at  page  5. 

Yes ;  at  page  5,  line  23 1 — ( Witnfieaa  reads). — '*  We  make  war  upon 
the  system  of  Irish  landlordism ;  upon  that  system  that  has  destroyed 
your  country ;  that  has  driven  its  best  and  bravest  children  to  exile 
and  to  death  ',  that  system  that  is  accountable  for  the  ruined  home- 
steads and  desolate  plains  that  are  around  us  to-day.  We  make  war 
upori  that  system,  aoid  we  will  continue  to  make  war  upon  that  system 
till  the  last  vestige  of  its  feudalism  shall  be  swept  from  the  country. 
We  do  not  advocate  half  measures ;  we  do  not  propose  that  work  should 
be  forced  to  enter  into  partnership  with  idleness,  but  we  say  that  a  man 
who  tills  God's  earth,  and  who  enriches  that  earth  with  his  labour, 
should  be  the  owner  of  it ;  and  no  settlement  of  this  question  will  be 
final  or  accepted  by  the  Irish  people  that  fails  to  do  this.  The  persons 
who  now  come  forward  with  exploded  theories  of  land  reform  in  order 
to  divert  the  public  mind  are,  whether  conscious  of  it  or  not,  enemies 
to  the  people's  cause.  It  is  your  duty  to  find  out  what  is  right,  and 
to  go  for  that.  If  there  is  to  be  compromise,  let  the  offer  of  that  com- 
promise come  from  our  enemies  and  not  from  our  friends.     No  doubt 
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you  will  be  told  that  our.  principles,  that  the  principles  of  the  League, 
are  highlj  Gommonistic,  and  a  homily  will  be  delivered  to  you  upon 
the  rights  of  property  by  men  who  can  show  very  little  right  to  the 
property  that  they  call  theirs  (cheers).  Yes,  cheers  for  Michael  Davitt^ 
for  to  hun,  more  than  any  man  alive,  is  due  this  uprising  of  the  democracy 
of  Ireland  against  the  land  clique  [or  thieves]." 

Sergeant  Heron. — It  was  either  land  clique  or  land  thieves  % — Yes  ;  I 
could  not  catch  the  word.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  one  or  the 
other.     I  took  it  for  one  word,  and  the  reporter  next  me  for  the  other. 

Mr.  M^LatighUn, — What  do  you  say  it  is? — "  Oliqua" — (Witness 
reads) — '*  I  was  saying  you  will  be  treated  to  a  homily  upon  the  rights 
of  property  by  men  who  can  show  very  little  right  to  the  property  they 
call  theirs.  But  if  a  ''  Communist "  means  a  man  who  takes  what 
belongs  to  another,  who  will  not  work  himself,  but  who  believes  he  has 
a  right  to  what  you  and  I  work  for,  then  the  Communists  of  Ireland  will 
be  found  in  the  castles  and  not  in  the  cottages.  It  is  about  eighteen 
months  ago  since  the  people  of  Mayo,  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  acts 
of  the  men  who  were  robbing  them,  put  their  backs  to  the  wedl,  struck 
out  from  the  shoulder,  and  sedd  they  would  stand  it  no  longer.  Will 
you  do  this  7' 

Seigeant  Uenm, — Will  you  go  to  page  7  now? 
Mr.    M^LaughUn. — It    is    a    very    short   speech,    and    perhaps   it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  it? 

Sergeant  Heron, — Very  well  ? 

Witness  reads : — "  I  think  that  there  are  very  few  people  but  will 
acknowledge  that  the  cause  of  labour  has  made  giant  strides  during 
that  period.  This  is  entirely  owing  to  the  democratic  tendency  of  this 
movement  Too  long  the  Irish  people  relied  upon  leaders  and  failed. 
We  are  now  asking  them  to  rely  upon  themselves  {So  they  toiU),  and 
as  long  as  we  continue  to  teach  these  democratic  doctrines,  as  long  as 
we  do  not  preach  auy  doctrine  that  is  immoral  or  degrading,  I  think 
this  movement  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  Irish  people.  Tlus  is  a 
movement  of  the  people  for  the  people,  and  it  should  not  be  confined 
to  any  one  section  of  the  peoplS.  This  .is  not  merely  a  farmer's  move- 
ment, it  is  a  movement  of  the  workers  of  Ireland — of  the  workers  of 
Ireland  against  the  idlers.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  industrial  classes 
to  join  in  that  combination.  You  will  observe  that  the  landlords 
have  recently  become  very  anxious  indeed  about  the  interests 
of  the  labourers,  and  they  are  endeavouring  to  show  that  their 
interests  are  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers — ^they  are 
endeavouring  to  show — ^they  are  endeavouring  to  make  us  fight  among 
ourselves  again,  but  do  not  be  deceived  The  cause  of  the  tenant 
farmer  is  the  cause  of  labour,  and  therefore  the  labourers*  cause. 
What  concerns  the  farmer  concerns  the  labourer,  the  artizan,  the  merchant, 
the  professional  man.  In  Ireland  the  land  is  the  source  from  whence 
we  all  draw,  so  that  if  the  laws  that  regulate  the  land  are  bad  we  all 
feel  the  weight  of  them.  If  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to 
this  question  of  the  labourers,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  until 
recently  this  movement  has  been  confined  to  parts  of  Ireland  where  there 
are  not  two  dasses,  but  where  every  farmer  is  a  labourer.  Well,  I  am 
glad  that  the  question  has  been  raised,  and  I  publicly  thank  the  land- 
lords here  to-day  for  having  raised  it.  The  labourer  must  be  made  as 
independent  of  the  farmer  as  the  farmer  should  be  independent  of  every 
other  man  in  the  country.  The  labourer  must  have  a  home  and  a  plot 
of   land,    and  know  not   the  name  of  landlord    in   connexion  with 
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eiiher*.  This  ia  not  merely  a  land  movementy  it  is  a  labour  move- 
ment, and  it  is  only  by  the  force  of  Such  a  movexnent  that  the  rights  of 
labour  can  be  protected  from  the  greed  of  moneyed  power.  Too  long  ike 
people  neglected  their  own  power.  Labour  was  scoffed  at  and  derided 
by  the  wealthy  until  it  became  abnost  considered  a  crime  to  obey  God's 
command  to  fallen  man.  But  the  Trades  Unions  have  taught  us  a 
lesson^  they  have  taught  the  people  their  power  and  how  to  use  it.  We 
want  now  a  similar  union  of  the  people  of  Ireland  against  landlordism, 
and  in  advocating  this,  in  asking  this,  we  are  not  advocating  anything 
that  is  contrary  to  religion  or  morality.  The  landlords  have  joined  in 
combination  against  your  rights,  and  try  to  uphold  land  monopoly.  We 
want  you  to  join  in  combination  for  the  assertion  of  your  rights,  and  to 
break  down  that  monopoly.  But  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  tiiat  that 
monojpoly  can  never  be  broken  down  merely  by  agitation.  This 
agitation  is  only  good  in  so  far  as  it  teaches  the  people  their  rights, 
and  leaves  organization  behind  it.  So  if  you  want  this  movement  to 
succeed  it  must  not  be  an  agitation  of  mere  words,  it  must  have  the 
organized  and  determined  majohood  of  the  country  at  its  back.  Your  duty 
wiUnotbe  done  when  you  return  to  your  homes  this  evening — ^your  duty 
is  not  done  by  attending  meetings  of  this  kind.  A  more  important 
duty  still  devolves  upon  you  when  you  return  to  your  fields  and  your 
workshops.  You  must  have  a  network  of  organization  throughout  the 
land.  There  must  be  a  .branch  of  the  Land  League  estabHshed  in 
every  parish  in  the  country,  and  every  man  that  lives  by  honest  labour 
must  be  enrolled  in  that  branch.  The  triumph  of  this  great  cause  is 
now  certain  if  you  but  rely  upon  yourselves.  Do  not  mind  tlie  talk 
about  State  prosecutions.  They  may  prosecute,  they  may  imprison  a 
few  of  us,  but  they  cannot  prosecute  the  nation  (cheers).  They  cannot 
imprison  a  cause,  a  cause  that  depends,  not  upon  man  but  rests  upon 
eternal  principles  of  right.  That  cause  cannot  be  destroyed.  I  verily 
believe  tiiat  for  every  one  of  us  that  is  cut  down,  .or  sent  into  prison, 
there  will  be  ten  more  ready  to  take  up  the  cause.  It  is  a  poor  cause 
that  cannot  afford  a  few  men  to  prison,  or  to  a  greater  trial  than  that, 
if  necessary.  Were  it  otherwise,  and  if  with  the  arrest  of  Mr*  Pamell 
the  cause  with  which  he  is  identified  would  also  be  arrested,  then  the 
farmers  of  Ireland  would  deserve  nothing  better  than  the  degradation  and 
poverty  that  is  their  present  portion. 

**  In  order  to  carry  on  this  movement  to  a  successful  point,  you  must 
observe  three  things.  First  of  all,  you  must  organize,  then  you  must 
refuse  to  pay  an  unjust  rent.  The  man.w:ho  now  pays  an  unjust  rent 
is  worse  than  the  man  who  extracts  it.  You  must  refuse  to  take  a 
farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted.  A  man  that  takes  such  a 
farm  is  infinitely  worse  than  the  man  who  has  causfsd  the  eviction  ; 
and  should  such  a  man  be  found  in  the  coimtiy,  then  yon  should  visit 
him  with  the  severest  sentence  of  social  ostracism  ;  the  vengeance  of 
the  people  should  fSeJl  heavy  upon  him.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in 
which  you  can  punish  him  without  violating  the  law.  There  is  no 
law  to  compel  you  to  speak  to  him  ;  there  is  no  law  to  compel  you  to 
sell  him  goods ;  there  is  no  law  to  compel  you  to  deal  with  the  man 
who  would  sell  him  goods.  This  now  is  the  programme  of  the  Land 
League.  When  we  have  a  more  extensive  organization  we  will  have  a 
more  comprehensive  programme  to  submit  to  you,  and  when  we  hare 
that  thorough  organization,  the  days  of  Irish  landlordism  are  numbered, 
and  upon  the  debris  of  that  system  you  can  raise  the  structure  of  an 
independent  and  prosperous  Irish  nation.  Mr.  Jasper  Tully  will  address 
you," 
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Sergeant  E»ron, — Now,  will  you  go  to  the  speech  of  the  traverser, 
Mr.  Sheridftn  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald,  addresadng  the  jury,  said — ^We  will  give  you 
half-an-honr  to  day,  and  you  will  make  the  best  of  it,  for  we  must  sit 
here  till  at  least  six  o'clock. 

The  Court  then  rose  for  half^m-hour,  and  on  resuming 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was  continued. 

Sergeant  Heron, — Mr.  Harry,  will  you  now  go  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Patti^  Joseph  Sheridan,  the  traverser,  page  sixteen,  line  twelve? — 
{WUnesa  reads) — ''  But,  my  fellow-countiymen,  reduce  these  speeches 
and  doctrines  to  practice,  carry  them  home  to  your  firesides^  to  your 
farms,  to  your  workshops ;  bind  yourselves  together  and  organize  like 
men,  and  before  Qod  and  Heaven  proclaim  your  rigid  and  stem  deter- 
mination to  no  longer  submit  to  a  sysbexa  which  has  left  your  children 
and  your  wives  eating  the  bread  of  charity,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic  whitened  by  tibe  bones  of  yoiir  Mends.    By  these  means,  fellow 
countrymen,  by  this  sort  of  organization,  and  by  strict  and  rigid  adherence 
to  the  piinciples  propounded  by  the  League  your  voice  shall  rise  into  the 
air  like  the  rumbling  thunder  that  shall  agitate  the  atmosphere.     And 
if  tibe  British  (Government,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  do  not 
take  the  hint  from  us,  the  hour  may  come  when  you  will  be  asked  to 
hurl  the  thunderbolt  of  your  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  any  who  should 
dare  to  (inaudible  through  cheering).     I  have  been  informed  that  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  are  going  to  be  put  upon  their  trial  and  cast 
into  prison.     Well  have  Englishmen  yet  to  learn  what  Irishmen  are 
made  of  f    Have  they  not  yet  learned  that  we  are  not  cowards )    Have 
ihey  not  yet  learned  tiiat  we  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions,  whether 
on  the  platform,  the  hill-side,  or  the  scaffold  1  If  they  have  not,  the  men 
who  took  this  platform  shall  once  more  prove  to  them  and  to  the  world 
that  we  come  out  here  to  give  utterance  to  our  convictions,  to  demand 
the  restitution  of  our  plundered  rights,  and  to  have  them,  or  know 
why." 

Sergeant  Heron, — Now,  go  to  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Sheridan's 
speech,  page  17,  line  19,  beginning  "  Now,  let  me  see  that  in  future?" 

(  Wiiness  reads). — **  Now,  let  me  see  that  in  future,  at  the  next  election 
of  Poor  Law  guardians,  no  man  shall  go  in  to  represent  any  division  but 
a  I^md  Leaguer ;  let  me  find  at  the  election  of  town  councillors  that  no 
man  will  get  a  place  there  but  a  Land  Leaguer.     Let  me  find  that  when 
a  brewer  or  a  distills  in  Ireland  shall  begin  to  vend  his  whiskey  or 
iiis  porter  you  shall  not  drink  it  if  they  are  not  Land  Leaguers.     If 
any  man  declares  against  the  principles  of  the  I^nd  League  shut  bis 
house  up,  if  he  dares.      If  any  fellow  should  go  behind  the  back '  of 
an  evicted  tenant  and   attempt  by  any  sort  of  means,  direct  or  in- 
direct, to  seek  the  possession  of  the  evicted  farm,  let  him  be  pointed 
at  at  fiur  and  market;  let  him  be  hissed ;  let  him  be  hooted ;  do  not 
strike  him;  do  not  break  the  law.    You  can  point  him  out,  too,  as 
I  saw  done  the  other  day  at  the  fair  of  Tobercurry.     When  a  land 
grabber  sent  in  his  cattle  to  be  sold  there,  the  bellman  went  out 
and  said, '  Mr.  So«ad-80  has  sent  his  cattle  to  the  fair ;  is  there  any 
man  to  buy  them  from  the  land  grabber.'     They  were  moved  around 
Iran  one  part  of  the  fair  to  the  other,  a  crowd  of  farmers  followed 
them,  the  land  grabber's  cattle.    They  had  to  be  taken  home,  I  believe, 
and  turned  out  on  grass,  or  I  do  not  know  what  else  he  might  have 
done  with  them ;  but  when  he  wanted  his  horse  shod  there  was  nobody 
to  shoe  him;   when  he  wanted  his  potatoes  dug  he  had  to  go  out 
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and  to  work  his  burly  little  carcase  at  the  potatoes  himself.  When 
he  wants  some  turf  to  boil  his  potatoes  for  dinner  he  has  to  go  and 
put  the  creel  on  his  back ;  nobody  will  sell  to  him ;  nobody  will  buy 
from  him/ and  by-and-by^  when  his  stock-in-trade  is  consumed  he  will 
be  able  to  pack  up  his  bundle  and  to  get  out  By  this  sort  of  or- 
ganization you  will  be  able  to  break  down  this  system  which  an 
armed  reyolution  might  fail  in  prostrating.  But  above  aU  things  there 
is  one  thing  I  must  tell  you.  You  have  to  rely  upon  yourselves  as 
men.  You  have  to  organize  the  strength  and  luanhood  of  your  country 
together,  and  while  moving  along  in  this  constitutional  agitation  you 
must  make  up  your  minds  that  come  weal  or  woe,  that  once  we  are  a 
united  people,  if  we  do  not  get  our  rights  and  our  liberties  constitu- 
tionally, like  earnest,  stalwart  men,  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  their 
demands,  conscious  of  a  feeling  that  moves  within  their  breast,  and 
conscious  of  their  own  rights  of  freedom  and  independence,  that  you 
must  at  any  cost  have  Ireland  a  free  and  independent  country." 

Sergeant  Heron. — Now  go  to  the  second  speech  of  the  traverser,  Mr. 
Thomas  Brennan,  page  21,  and  read  the  whole  of  it? 

( Wiiness  reads)  :  — ''  It  now  becomes  my  pleasing  duty  to  move  that 
Mr.  Waters  do  leave  the  chair,  and  that  Mr.  Lynch,  of  Mphin,  be  called 
thereto.     And  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  in  order  to  move 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  our  chairman  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  presided  at  our  meeting  to-day.     I  am  sure  that  resolution  does  not 
require  words  from  me  to  recommend  it  to  you ;  but  1  will,  before 
bidding  you  good-bye  for  the  present,  ask  you  to  allow  not  the  seeds  of 
political  truths  which  have  been  scattered  broadcast  to-day  to  fall  upon 
barren  ground,  but  that  you  will  tend  them  until  a  r^enerated  Irish 
nation  shall  be  the  result  of  your  labours.     I  trust  this  meeting  to-day 
of  the  toilers  of  the  country  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  croaking 
prophets  who  have  been  foretelling  a  split  among -the  working  classes, 
and  that  this  meeting  of  the  farmers,  the  labourers,  and  the  artizans 
to-day,  will  lay  the  fdlondation  of  a   fraternal  brotherhood  of  labour 
which  alone  can  guard  men's  rights  against  the  coercion,  the  monopol  j, 
and    the  tyranny  of  capital.      In  prosecuting  this  great  social  war 
I   trust  you  will    never  forget  that  Irishmen  have  a  higher  duty 
still,    and    that    is    the    sovereign    independence    of  their   country. 
Beference    has    been  made    by    some  of  the  speakers  to  the  mem- 
bers   that    represent    or    rather    misrepresent    Leitrim   in   the    Im- 
perial Parliament.     Well,  now,  I  do  not  care  much  for  parliamentary 
representation  in  any  form  at  present,  as  long  as  we  have  to  send  mem- 
bers to  the  English  House  of  Commons,  but  as  we  have  to  send  them 
there,  it  is  better  that  men  would  go  there  who  would  represent  the 
national  opinion  of  the  countiy.     I  think  the  men  of  Leitrim  should  not 
be  content  to  have  any  officer  in  British  uniform  representing  them.     I 
do  not  believe  in '  the  efficacy  of  parliamentary  representation  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons.     I  believe  that  if  this  country  is  ever  to 
be  redeemed,  socially  or  politically,  it  will  be  by  the  might  of  mind  and 
might  of  arm  of  Ireland's  democracy.     I  ask  you  to  keep  before  your 
minds  the  one  ultimate  object,  the   sovereign    independence  of  your 
country,  and  when  that  glorious  day  shall  come  when  the  refulgent  blaze 
of  freedom's  sun  shaU  burst  over  the  disenthralled  Irish  nation,  and  the 
headstone  shall  be  rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre,  you  who,  like  the 
Magdalen,  have  watched  by  the  tomb,  shall  look  up  in  the  heavens  and 
say  you  have  borne  a  part,  and  no  unworthy  part,  towards  hastening 
the  day  which  shall  see  Ireland's  social  and  political  regeneration," 
Sergeant  Heron, — There  is  no  more  of  that  speedy, 
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Mr.  McLaughlin. — ^I  think  that  Mr.  James  Waters  that  you  i^en- 
tioned  in  the  second  speech  of  Mr.  Brennan  was  the  chairman  of  that 
meeting  1 — ^He  was. 

I  don't  want  to  ask  you  to  go  into  any  tedious  detail  of  what  he  said, 
but  may  I  ask  you  do  tiiese  four  lines  represent  the  substance  of  what  he 
saidi — '' The  chairman  declared  that  the  pot«t6  crop  had  failed  to  a 
ruinous  extent  this  season,  so  that  the  people  would  be  unable  to  pay 
rack-rent  (cheers).  He  condemned  crime  or  violence  of  any  sort."  Is 
that  substantially  what  he  said? — Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — That  is  the  substance  of  iti — ^That  is  precisely  the 
substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Mwcdom/ogh. — Since  your  lordships  adjourned  we  have  been  con- 
sulting and  advising  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  which  have  taken  place 
at  the  present  juncture.     I  have  so  often  practised  before  your  lordship 
that  I  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  dignity  and  the  kind  courtesy  of  your 
lordships.     You  have  been  good  enough  to  suggest,  and  to  suggest  wisely, 
that  considerations  for  the  public  time  ought  to  animate  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  case.     I  have,  as  the  person  charged  with  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  conducting,  advised,  and  my  advice  has  not  been  entirely 
followed  to  the  fullest  extent  that  I  should  desire,  but  still  my  clients 
are  most  anxious  that,  while  following  my  advice,  yet  at  the  same  time 
they  should  not  be  misrepresented.     I  thmk  it  is  but  just  to  those  four- 
teen gentlemen  who  are  on  their  trial  before  your  lordships  that  each  and 
all  of  them  should  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  they  are  not 
what  they  have  been  represented   to    be,  and   that  in   their  several 
speeches  there  are  expressions  which  evince  that  moderation,  and  yet 
firmnesSy  were  the  great  objects  which  animated  them.     My  lords,  it 
appears  to  me   that  it  would  simplify  the   case  very  much   if  your 
lonlships  would  pronoimce  a  rule  which  I  venture  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  suggesting  to  you.      My    lords,   I  think  it  unfair  towards 
the    prisoners  —  the    traversers  —  they    are    not   yet    prisoners  —  I 
think  it  is  unfair  to  them  to  be    told  wo  will  examine   witnesses 
against    you,     and    select     portion     of     your     speeches,     and    on 
the    following  day  we  will  furnish   to  your   counsel    those   speeches 
which    will    enable    you    to    say    whether    you    can    qualify    them 
or  not.     That  is,  after  the  opportunity  is  gone,  we  will  give  you 
the  opportunity.      We  think,   and  we  respectfully  submit,  that  the 
case  will  be  very  much  shortened  if  the  learned  Attorney-General — ^you 
flee  I  wish  to  speak  with  all  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  without  any 
provocation — if  my  learned  friend  will,  when  he  calls  each  gentleman,  a 
reporter,  or  other  witness,  hand  us  reports  of  the  meetings,  and  go  on 
with  those  extracts — and  I  pledge  myself  that  not  a  single  word  shall 
fall  from  us,  or  any  of  us,  unless  there  shall  be  something  of  importance. 
If  that  be  not  done,  I  repeat  and  humbly  submit  that  I  am  not  asking 
anything  unreaaonable,  and  I  confide  in  that  justice  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar — and  the  public  know  and  the  traversers  feel  the  most 
entire  oonfidenoe  in  that  tribunal  which  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing. 
I  do,  and  they  ought  to  take  it  from  me.     If  they  do  that,  the  course  of 
the  trial  will  be  simplified  ;  if  not,  and  that  any  witnesses  state  anything 
injurious  to  these  gentlemen,  counsel  will  qualify  it  if  they  can,  and  thus 
the  trial  will  proceed,  and  at  length,  after  the  reading  of  a  great  number 
of  passages,  it  will  be  my  duty,  and  a  laborious  one  to  me,  but  one  I 
will  feel  great  pleasure  in  dischaiging,  to  address  the  jury  on  behalf  of 
my  countrymen. 

The  Attorney 'Ganeral. — I  thought  the  offer  made  on  Friday  was  then 
considered  satisfactory.     If  the  loamed  counsel  are  not  satisfied  with 
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the  portions  which  the  Crown  read;  it  ib  perfectly  competent  for  them 
to  have  thd  rest  read,  and  no  objection  can  be  made  to  that;  but  it 
would  occasion  a  double  difficulty  if  not  wishing  to  rest  satisfied  with ' 
portions  of  the  speeches  read  on  the  port  of  the  Crown,  my  learned 
friends  would  seek  to  add  a  few  isolated  passages  to  the  rest,  the  result 
would  then  be  we  would  have  to  get  the  rest  read.  The  simplest  course 
is,  if  we  do  not  fairly  represent  the  speech  of  the  traverser,  read  the 
whole  of  ity  but  if  they  do  not  think  our  extract  fair,  the  whole  must  be 
read.  I  need  not  say  I  have  not  been  reading  Mr.  Macdonogh's  brie£ 
I  see  very  large  briefs  here  which  must  contain  something,  and  it  is 
obvious  fh)m  Mr.  McLaughlin's  cross-examination  that  he  knows  the 
substance  of  each  speech,  and  he  knows  >rhether  the  portions  read  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  fairly  represent  the  speeches  or  not ;  but  I  object  to 
a  series  of  zig-eag  readings,  which,  when  one  bit  is  read,  another  bit  is 
read,  and  then  something  else  must  be  read  The  only  way  is  to  read 
over  the  whole— if  they  are  not  satisfied  the  whole  must  be  read.  We 
cannot  supply  the  speeches  as  we  go  on,  nor  do  we  propose  it^  When, 
on  Friday  laiat,  we  offered  to  give  copies  next  morning,  the  offer  was 
accepted,  I  will  not  say  with  thanks,  because  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
thanks  in  a  case  of  the  kind,  but  we  do  not  intend  going  further  at 
present.  I  am  not  aware  in  any  sudi  case  oven  in  tibe  Q^oen  v.  Mr. 
O'Connell — ^that  any  such  courtesy  was  even  asked  for,  much  less 
acceded  to. 

Mr.  S.  Walkef. — ^We  have  all,  I  hope,  a  vital  interest  in  the  saving 
of  public  time ;  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  anyone,  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  the 
counsel,  and  it  is  certainly  of  no  benefit  to  the  Court.  We  have  pressed 
what  your  lordships  have  laid  down  as  our  imdoubted  right,  wMch  we 
exercise,  sometimes  perhaps  erroneously  exercise,  but  so  far  as  we  can« 
fairly.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  we  have,  in  our  briefs,  a  report  of 
the  speeches,  occasionally  that  may  be  so,  but  usually  it  is  not,  and  we  have 
no  means  to  resort  to  the  passages  of  the  speech — ^which,  according  to 
your  lordships,  we  should  be  at  liberty  to  resort  to,  namely,  to  qualify 
what  has  been  said,  unless  by  one  or  other  of  two  modes,  that  is  by 
getting  from  the  Crown  those  copies  which  they  have  under  their  control, 
which  lie  upon  the  table,  printed  out  of  the  public  purse ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  public  time,  we  have  a  right  to  call  for  them. 

The  AUomey-Gpneral, — If  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Walker,  states,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  have  not  prints  of  these  speeches  in  their 
briefs,  I  concede  the  matter  at  once. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^I  most  positively  assert  that  what  Mr.  Walker 
states  is  correct. 

The  Attomey-Oeneral. — One  assertion  is  quite  enough  for  me. 

Mr.  Justice  Pitzoebald — I  suggested  on  Friday  what  occurred  to  me 
to  be  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  namely,  .when  you  relied  on  a  speech 
against  any  one  of  the  defendants,  you  put  in  the  whole  of  that  speech  j 
you  read  any  portion  you  liked,  and  leave  it  to  the  defendant's  counsel 
to  read  any  other  portion.  I  see  no  difficulty  likely  to  arise  in  pursuing 
that  course — ^the  whole  of  the  speech  is  read  in  evidence.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Macdonogh's  suggestion  is  not  an  unreasonable  one ;  there  is  no 
doubt  you  have  printed  copies. 

The  AUorvey-General. — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald — ^What  I  suggest  is — as  you  prove  by  the 
repoi-ter  each  speech  you  rely  on,  let  a  printed  copy  be  handed  over ;  if 
it  is  practicable,  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  suggestion. 

The  Solicitor-General, — In  respect  of  the  prints  being  handed  over,  if 
the  Crown  read  portions  that  they  consider  necessary,  then  the  traversers' 
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counsd  read  portions  to  qualify  what  was  read  for  the  Crown,  the  Crown 
will  then  have  to  read  the  entire  for  the  purpose  of  showing  are  the 
qaalifications  sustainable,  the  practical  result  is  that  time  will  be  lost. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — I  don't  think  you  will  find  that  to  be  the 
practical  result.  We  lay  down  no  rule,  we  can  only  suggest  to  the 
parties ;  but  it  does  appear  to  me  that  Mr.  Macdonogh's  suggestion  is  not 
unreasonable  at  all — no,  it  is  a  fair  one— if  it  be  practicable  to  carry  it 
out.  We  only  suggest  to  you,  and  I  understand  Mr.  Attorney  agrees 
to  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Barbt. — In  a  civil  case  where  there  is  a  very  voluminous 
correspondence  they  interchange  copies,  and  it  is  understood  that  all  the 
correspondence  is  in  evidence ;  each  party  may  refer  to  whatever  part  he 
thinks  proper. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  adding  anything  to 
what  has  fallen  from  my  learned  Mends  that  I  ask  leave  to  address  your 
lordships,  but  for  a  purpose  you  will  see  in  a  moment — I  beg  leave  to 
address  two  or  three  words  on  the  subject :  My  learned  Mend,  the 
Attomey-Oeneral  has  referred  to  the  circumstance  of  a  condensed 
report  of  the  chairman's  speech  at  the  Carrick-on-Shannon  demonstration, 
to  which  I  cross-examined.  We  have  the  newspaper  reports  from  one 
point  of  view,  and  the  Government  shorthand-writers'  from  another : 
That  is  a  very  small  matter  compared  to  what  I  think  it  right  to  advert  to 
shortly,  with  Mr.  Macdonough's  and  my  colleagues'  consent :  First  as  I 
understand  the  ruling  by  the  senior  member  of  the  Court,  in  order  to 
illustrate,  prove,  modify  or  explain  the  character  of  the  meeting — ^not 
only  the  speeches  of  the  traversers  at  the  meeting,  but  also  the  speeches, 
of  die  chamnan  and  other  incidents  so  far  as  they  were  relevant  to  the 
question  and  no  other.  There  is  this  difficulty  in  the  way,  that  any 
reprint  we  have  is  a  reprint  qw>ad  newspaper  report  and  not  the  evidence 
of  the  shorthand-writer  so  that  we  would  possibly  be  driven  to  ask  the 
shorthand-writer  in  the  box  to  read  the  whole  of  the  chairman's  speech 
not  knowing  the  extent  or  character  of  the  speech.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  print  that  has  been  already  used  with  reference  to  the  examination  of 
one  of  the  shorthand-writers,  as  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Famell  at  Ennis, 
on  the  19th  September,  1880,  it  begins  at  page  18.  The  prior  thirteen 
pages  of  that  report  represent  the  speeches  of  the  chairman  and  others 
and  I  mean  to  put  it  as  a  suggestion — our  only  object  is  economy  of 
public  time  simply,  and  I  will  tell  your  lordships  why — ^there  is  no 
doubt^  as  the  Solidtor-Cteneral  pointed  out,  there  is  a  course  open^to  us, 
that  is  to  say,  to  call  upon  the  witness  in  the  box  to  read  the  pro- 
ceedings from  end  to  end.  We  are  most  anxious  to  avoid  that,  unless 
driven  to  it  by  necessity,  as  it  would  be  a  most  intolerable  waste  of  time. 
In  order  to  economise  the  public  time  I  would  ask  that  they  be  good 
enough  to  give  us  the  whole  meeting  and  not  a  part. 

The  AUoTMy^en/dral. — ^We  shall  give  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  will 
give  nothing  but  the  speeches  put  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  FrrzaERALD. — I  have  now  before  me  a  document  which  I 
have  not  seen  before,  and  to  which  my  learned  brother  Bany  has  called 
my  attention.  It  is  the  bill  of  particulars  which,  as  I  understand,  speci- 
fies every  meeting,  the  proceedings  at  which  the  Crown  rely  on.  lliere 
is  no  difficulty  then  for  the  defendants  to  look  into  those  meetings — not 
to  be  reading  speeches  at  random — ^to  look  into  what  has  been  relied  on 
in  the  information  of  the  public  prosecutor,  and  to  come  in  here  pre- 
pared to  say  if  there  is  anything  relevant,  and  that  that  relevant  matter 
be  read  to  the  Court. 

Sergeant  Heron. — ^Did  you  report  the  Land  League  meeting  at  Dun- 
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gannon,  in  the  county  Tyrone,  on  Monday,  the  Ist  Noyember,  1880 1 — ^I 
did. 

Do  you  remember  hearing  Mr.  Joseph  Biggar,  the  member  for  Cavan, 
one  of  the  trayersers,  speaking  at  that  meeting  ^I  do. 

Will  you  go  to  page  6,  line  20,  and  read  that  portion  of  his  speech 

The  AUamey-OeneraL — It  would  facilitate  the  matter  if  ^e  witness 
were  allowed  to  read  from  the  print. 

Mr.  Maedonogh. — I  think  that  reasonable,  if  your  lordships  approye 
rfH. 

Sergeant  ff&ron. — Mr.  Harry,  you  haye  your  original  notes  there  I — 
Yes. 

Did  you  compare  the  written  transcript  and  the  printed  with  the 
original  notes) — I  did. 

They  are  correct  1 — ^Yes. 

You  reported  correctly  what  occurred  at  the  meeting  1 — Yes. 

Not  from  any  yiew  except  reporting  correctly  1 — No. 

€ro  to  page  six,  line  twenty,  commencing,  '*  Now,  the  first  thing  for 
the  tenant  farmers  of  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  County  lY^^one  in 
particular."  (Wiiness  reads) — "Now,  the  first  thing  for  the  tenant 
farmers  of  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  county  Tyrone  in  particular, 
to  do  is  this :  organize  yourselyes  and  become  members  of  the  Land 
League,  and  thus  be  able  to  act  together  and  to  assist  each  separate  one, 
because  the  old  policy  of  the  landlords  was  this — they  made  an  example, 
perhaps  not  a  yeiy  great  number,  but  they  made  an  example  of  a  man 
who  made  an  objection  to  what  they  proposed,  and  the  result  was  that 
all  were  frightened,  and  all  submitted  to  any  amount  of  injustice  that 
was  possible  for  them  to  bear.  Now,  you  first  of  all  organise,  and  when 
you  haye  organised,  then,  when  you  Hye  upon  a  property  where  the 
landlord  is  extorting  an  unreasonable  rent — that  is,  anydiing  beyond 
the  Groyemment  yaluation — ^let  all  the  tenants  join  together,  and  say : 
'  You  are  asking  an  unreasonable  rent,  and  we  will  not  pay  anything 
more  than  the  Goyemment  yaluation."  That  will  make  it  yery  plain 
sailing ;  but,  if  he  continues  to  do  so,  what  is  the  Land  Leaguer  to  do 
next  ?  The  Land  Leaguer  should  use  eyery  exertion  to  beat  the  land- 
lord in  eyery  way  he  can  be  beaten.  First  of  all,  if  he  brings  an  eyio- 
tion,  or  brings  a  claim  for  rent,  defend  the  action  in  a  court  of  law.  If 
you  are  beaten  in  the  court  of  law,  and  he  actually  seizes  the  crop  of  the 
man  for  an  unreasonable  amount  of  rent  claimed,  take  care  that  none  of 
you  yourselyes,  and  take  care  as  far  as  possible  that  no  one  else,  bids  for 
any  of  the  produce  of  that  seizure.  If  he  can  get  no  rent  beyond  the 
€k>yemment  yaluation,  unless  he  is  a  yery  wealthy  man,  he  will  natu- 
rally get  scarce  of  money,  and  will  natundly  be  disposed  to  compromise 
with  the  occupying  tenant.  Then,  suppose  he  goes  a  step  further 
and  ejects  the  tenant — suppose  he  carries  ^e  thing  to  the 
bitter  end — ^well,  subscribe  among  yourselyes,  and  support 
the  tenant  who  is  eyicted  as  far  as  you  possibly  can,  and  then 
do  not  any  of  you  take  the  land  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted, 
and,  as  far  as  your  influence  extends,  take  care  that  no  one  else  takes 
the  land  from  which  your  friends  haye  been  evicted.  I  need  not  point 
out  to  you  the  means  which  should  be  used — ^you  all  know  them — 
there  are  fifty  ways — do  not  speak  to  him — do  not  speak  to  his  family — 
hoot  him,  and  go  the  other  side  of  the  road" — [Witness — ^Then  there 
was  a  little  tumult  amongst  the  crowd,  and  so  on,  in  which  I  may 
have  lost  some  words.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did] — "  do  not  buy 
from  him — do  not  sell  to  him — put  him  entirely  in  what  is  called 
"Coventry  ";  and  the  result  will  be  that  it  will  become  so  unpopular 
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in  the  ooimtry  for  any  man  to  take  land  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted,  that,  the  fact  is,  the  thing  will  become  impossible,  and  it  will 
cease  to  be  practised.  Then,  suppose  the  landlord  attempts  to  cultivate 
this  land  himself — well,  I  need  not  tell  you,  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  you  can  make  it  uncomfortable  for  him  in  regard  to  cultivation 
by  himself.  Let  him  plough  the  land  himself — ^let  him  sow  it  himself — 
then,  after  it  is  ploughed  and  sowed,  let  him  himself  gather  in  the 
crops,  and  take  care  that  any  one  who  works  for  him  gets  no  counten- 
ance from  any  of  you.  In  that  way  you  will  make  it  impossible  for  this 
man  to  make  anything  out  of  the  land.'' 

That  will  do  for  that  portion.  Now  go  to  page  eleven,  line  twenty, 
commencing  "  Now  the  other  resolution  to  which  you  have  agreed  T — 
( Witness  rrauils) — "  Now,  the  other  resolution  to  which  you  have 
agreed  is  a  oenBare  upon  the  Qovemmflnt  for  parapoong  the  proeecution 
of  certain  of  the  Irish  Land  League  agitators.  Now,  I  do  not  at  the 
present  know  who  are  the  prosecuted.  I  may  or  may  not  be  prose- 
cuted myself,  and  I  need  not  pretend  to  you  that  I  do  not  wish  not  to  be 
prosecuted  ;  for  although  I  know  that  no  Irish  jury  would  convict  me,  at 
the  same  time  it  would  give  me  personal  annoyance  and  inconvenience, 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  have.  Of  course  it  ia  clear  that  the  (Govern- 
ment may  pack  a  jury  of  perjurers  in  Dublin  who  are  not  Irishmen  at 
all,  though  they  may  have  been  bom  in  Ireland,  who  would  support 
the  brutalities  of  the  English  governing  classes,  and  of  the  landlord 
daasin  Ireland,  against  the  wishes  and  the  will  of  the  Irish  people,  but 
I  do  know  this  that  no  bona  fide  real  true  Irishman  will  ever  give  a 
conviction  against  any  of  the  men  who  advocate  the  cause  of  the  tenant 
farmer  in  Ireland.** 

Now  go  to  page  12,  line  35,  commencing — "  Now  I  have  gone  over 
to  some  extent  the  di^erent  points) — {Witness  reads.) — "  Now  I  have 
gone  over  to  some  extent  the  different  points  of  the  resolutions  to  which 
we  have  agreed,  and  I  will  beg  to  thank  you  veiy  much  for  the  kindness 
you  have  done  me  in  listening  with  so  much  patience  to  what  I  have 
said,  and  I  do  impress  upon  you  the  desirability  and  the  importance  of 
becoming  members  of  the  Land  League  and  becoming  organized  in  such 
a  way  and  connected  together  in  all  controversies  and  all  questions  with 
the  landlord  power  and  with  the  land  question  in  eve^  form.  Continue 
as  you  aro,  disorganized,  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  the  power  of 
the  organized  system  of  landlordism  must  beat  you  and  you  must  con- 
tinue to  be  slaves  as  you  have  unfortunately  been  heretofore.  Go 
together,  act  together,  and  you  will  win,  but  if  you  do  not  do  so  you 
will  be  simply  disorganized,  and  you  will  be  beaten.  [Then  there  was 
an  interruption  by  cheering.]  This  is  not  what  is  called  a 
party  meeting,  and  in  a  district  like  this,  whero  the  population 
18  pretty  equally  divided,  if  you  continue  to  keep  up  party  flghts, 
disaster  will  be  the  result,  because  the  enemies  of  the  tenant  farmer,  if  yon 
are  divided,  will  consider  and  will  trade  upon  the  prejudices  of  each 
party  with  the  result  that  they  will  keep  down  both,  with  the 
result  which  has  happened  heretofoit).  But  if  you  join  together,  of 
both  religions — and  I  would  counsel  you  to  hold  both  to  your  religions 
— bat  upon  a  subject  such  as  the  land  the  fact  is  the  tenant  feurmers  of 
Ireland  should  all  act  together,  let  the  tenant  farmer  go  to  his  own 
aide  and  the  landlords  the  other.  Do  you  think  it  is  feasible  and 
reasonable  if  the  Irish  people  were  open  to  their  own  interests — ^is  it 
reasonable,  that  the  few  could  govern  the  manyl  These  landlords 
govern  you  first  of  all  through  their  agents  and  bailiffs — they  make  you 
pay  rent  far  more  than  you  have  any  right  to  pay.     In  the  next  place 
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they  govern  you  as  Magistrates ;  in  the  next  place  they  govern  you  at 
Boards  d  Guardians ;  in  the  next  place  they  govern  yon  a^  Grand 
Jurors ;  in  point  of  fact  the  great  mass  foi*  want  of  organization  are 
trampled  upon  by  a  few  nincompoops  and  worthless  men  who  are  not 
individually  more  intelligent  thui  the  same  number  of  yourselves,  but 
simply  because  you  are  disorganized  and  divided  by  selfish  party  cries, 
the  result  is  that  these  men  trample  upon  your  rights  in  all  the  relations 
"Cft  life.  Now^  I  again  impress  upon  you  that  you  combine  without 
reference  to  religion  upon  this  question  of  the  land^  and  become  the 
masters  of  the  land  which  you  till. 

^  A  vote  of  thanks  concluded  the  proceedings." 

That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you  about  the  Dungannon  meeting. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  S.  Walker, 

Head  two  passages  from  that  speech  1 — ^Yes. 

Go  to  page  5,  line  8.  (Witness  reads) — "  Now,  at  the  risk  of  having 
it  said  that  I  have  told  you  something  which  you  probably  know  better 
than  I  do,  I  will  tell  you  very  shortly  what  tiiie  prinbiple  of  the  Land 
League  is.  That  principle  is  very  shortly  this,  that  the  Government 
-ehall  bi\y  up  at  twenty  years'  purchase  on  the  Government  valuation 
the  rents  of  the  different  holdings  in  Ireland  from  the  landlords,  paying 
the  landlords  in  a  three  per  cent,  paying  stock,  and  reselling  each  holding 
to  the  tenants,  charging  them  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  that  is,  three  per 
cent,  for  the  use  of  the  money  which  they  pay  themselves  and  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  for  a  sinking  ^ind,  and  the  result  of  that  would  be  that  for 
every  JB20  you  pay  in  the  shape  of  rent  upon  the  Government  valuation 
basis  you  will  only  pay  jBI 8  per  annum,  and  by  paying  that  £18  per 
annum  you  will  ultimately  in  thirty-five  years  have  paid  both  principal 
and  interest  and  become  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  land.  Now  that 
is  the  simple  principle  which  is  advocated  by  the  Land  League,  and  it  is 
easily  understood." 

Now  please  go  to  page  6,  line  4.  (Witness  reads) — ^'Now,  with 
regard  to  this  land  movement,  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  county  Tyrone 
is  this,  that  at  present  there  is  no  branch  of  the  Land  League,  as  far  as 
I  believe,  in  the  county  Tyrone.  Now  you  are  simply  a  disorganized 
crowd  of  people.  When  I  say  that — ^when  I  see  that  all  the  tenant 
farmers  in  the  county  are  thoroughly  disorganized,  the  landlords,  a 
comparatively  small  number,  are  exceedingly  well  organized.  They 
have  large  means  at  their  disposal.  What  do  they  do  f  They  insist 
upon  what  rent  they  please — they  ask  what  rent  they  like,  and  the 
tenant  farmers  have  very  little  option  except  to  pay  or  leave.  Now, 
what  they  do  is  this — they  ask  what  they  think  right ;  they  do  not  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  farmer  whether  or  not  he  thinks  the  asking  price  of 
the  landlord  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  one  or  not ;  they  simply  ask  what 
they  in  their  own  wisdom  think  best,  and  the  tenant  farmers  have  the 
option  of  doing  one  of  two  things — that  is,  they  have  the  power  of 
working  hard  and  slaving  to  pay  this  extravagant  and  unreasonable 
rent,  or  they  have  the  power  to  emigrate,  or,  perhaps,  go  to  destruction." 

That  will  do. 

Sergeant  Heron, — Did  you  report  the  Land  League  meeting  at  Belleek, 
in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  on  Tuesday  the  9th  November,  1880 1 — 
I  did. 

Will  you  go  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Pamell  f — I  have  iti 

Page  109— Shall  I  read  it? 

(WilTiess  reads): — ''Men  of  Ulster,  we  open  to-day  the  land  cam- 
paign in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  this  meeting  has  been  convened  to 
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declare  that  the  land  moirement  is  not  a  sectamm  movement^  and  th^t 
upon  thia  platform  of '  The  Land  for  the  People^'  all  creeds  and  classes 
of  Irishmen  may  unite.  I,  as  a  Protestant,  a  member  of  the  Synod  of 
the  Protestant  Qiurch  of  Lreland,  one  of  the  parochial  nominators  of  my 
parish,  feel  proud  that  the  Protestant  north  has  opened  her  arms  to  this 
land  movement,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when, 
Orange  and  Green  being  united  together,  we  shall  see  the  dream  of  every 
Irish  patnot  accomplished.  The  Ulster  custom  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  You  have  seen  that  in  times  of  prosperity  it  allows  you  some 
interest  in  your  holdings,  but  that  when  the  bad  year  comes  and  the 
bad  times  come  round  the  whole  of  the  interest  of  the  tenant  is 
whittled  away  and  destroyed  before  the  landlord  comes  to  suffer.  A 
onsftom  then  which  throws  the  burden  of  the  bad  seasons  upon  the 
tenant  class  must  be  a  uaeless  one,  and  we  ask  you  to-day  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  the  National  Land  League  of  Ireland,  which  declare  that 
landlordism  as  an  institution  has  ^Euled  and  must  be  cut  away,  root  and 
branch.  We  do  not  wish  to  fix  rents.  We  want  to  reduce  them  first, 
and  finally  abolish  them.  How  are  you  to  do  this?  By  combination 
amongst  yourselves.  Let  me  tell  you  that  your  position  is  one  of  great 
power,  and  that  if  the  tenant-farmers  combine  and  organize  themselves, 
landlordism  must  go  down  before  you.  We  have  seen  combinations  of 
workmen  in  England  in  trades  unions,  but  your  power  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  workmen  combining  against  thpir  employers.  The  em- 
ployers can  lock  the  workmen  out  of  their  factories  and  starve  them  to 
death  ;>  but  you  have  possession  of  your  holdings,  which  is  nine  points 
of  the  law.  Keep  the  nine  points  of  the  law,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  Legislature  will  give  you  the  tenth.  Combine,  therefore ;  organize 
amon|;8t  yourselves ;  prot^  yourselves  against  the  landlord  conspiracy, 
which  has  condemned  this  country  to  poverty  and  degredation.  Laugh 
to  soom  the  junction  of  the  Government  with  this  landlord  conspiracy. 
Stand  by  your  rights ;  be  determined ;  and  depend  upon  it  that  the  day 
is  not  fJELT  distant  when  free  land  in  Ireland  wUl  enable  our  country  to 
be  first  prosperous  and  then  free." 

Did  you  also  report  the  speech  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  the  member  for 
Tipperary,  one  of  the  traversers  1 — I  did. 

Now  road  the  whole  speech,  and  it  will  shorten  the  matter  7 
{Witnus  reads.)  "  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  said — Men  of  Fermanagh, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  address  you  at  any  great  length,  for 
I  hope  to  haye  plenty  of  other  opportunities  of  speaking  to  the  men  of 
Ulster  before  thia  year  is  out.  We  came  here  into  Ulster  to-day  to  ask 
the  tenant-farmers  of  Ulster  whether  they  are  fools  enough  to  listen  to 
the  men  who  would  ask  them  to  denounce  the  National  Land  League, 
which  is  fighting  their  battles.  We  want  to  know  whether  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ulster  have  taken  leave  of  their  senses,  or  whether  they  are 
what  we  alwajrs  were  told  they  were,  as  hard-headed  men  as  there  are 
in  Ireland.  We  want  to  know  whether  the  Protestant  farmers  of  Ulster 
like  to  pay  rackrents.  We  want  to  know  whether  the  Protestant  farmers 
of  Ulster  like  to  be  evicted.  We  want  to  know  whether,  if  they  do 
not  like  to  pay  rackrent  and  if  they  do  not  like  to  be  evicted,  they  will 
join,  the  only  organization  in  Ireland  which  can  protect  them  from  rack- 
rent  and  from  eviction.  For  50  long  years  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
have  been  endeavouring  to  protect  themselves  by  returning  so-called 
tenant-right  members  to  the  British  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  ask  you 
hoe  to<iay,  farmers  of  Ulster,  have  you  succeeded  in  that  battle) 
Is  it  not  true  to<lay  that  the  landlord  in  Ulster  could  rackrent 
yon  just  as  easily  as.  he  could  60  years  agot    Is  it  not  true  that 
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ike  Ulster  custom  has  failed  in  Ulster  to  present  rackreoting  and 
to  prevent  eviction  1  Is  it  true  that  the  Protestant  fanner  of  Ulster 
would  prefer  to  have  a  landlord  over  him  rather  than  to  take  his 
staud  biaside  the  farmer  of  Connaught  and  Munster?  Do  not  you 
listen  to  the  men  who  tell  you  that  tiiis  movement  is  a  sectarian  move- 
ment ;  that  it  is  a  movement  of  Catholic  against  Protestant  I  tell 
jou  that  in  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught  we  have  pro- 
tected the  Protestant  farmer  against  the  Catholic  landlord  ;  and  to-day, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  being  a  Catholic  myself,  that  we  have  as  bad  land- 
lords Catholics  in  the  south  as  any  Protestant  that  ever  was  bom.  The 
Land  League  has  kept  a  roof  over  many  a  Protestant  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  The  Land  League  haJs  reduced  the  rent  of  many  a  Protes- 
tant farmer  in  the  south.  The  Land  League  will  reduce  the  rent  of 
many  a  Protestant  farmer  in  Ulster  beforo  this  year  is  out.  Do  not 
let  you,  the  Protestant  farmers  of  Ulster,  listen  to  the  men  who,  calling 
themselves  ministers  of  the  Christian  &ith,  enter  u]x>n  the  unchris- 
tian task  of  sowing  religious  animosity  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
countiy  and  tiy  to  rovive  the  horrors  of  religious  bigotry,  which,  by 
the  help  of  Cod,  have  been  banished  for  ever  from  Iroland  (interrup- 
tion). Let  them  follow  out  that  precept  of  the  Gospel  which  these 
men  ought  to  pre€u:h,  and  which  teaches  us  that  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, Pagan  and  Infidel,  are  our  neighboxirs,  $knd  that  we  aro  bound  to 
extend  the  same  charity  to  all.  Shame  upon  the  man  who  would  tell 
the  Pi*otestant  to  draw  a  line  of  difference  and  deny  that  charity  to  his 
Catholic  neighbour  which  his  own  Gospel,  which  he  professes  to  believe, 
commands  hun  to  extend  to  him ;  and  when  any  man  comes  to  you  and 
preaches  to  you  this  doctrine  tell  him  to  go  and  read  the  Gospel  which 
he  protends  to  follow.  Let  the  farmers  of  Ulster  follow  out  the  doc- 
trines of  the  League.  Let  them  bind  themselves  together  to  follow 
out  what  is  the  principle  of  the  National  Land  League, — ^that  of 
mutual  charity.  We  ask  every  man  to  stand  by  his  neighbour  in 
the  hour  of  distress.  We  ask  you  to  stand  together  and  not  to  see 
your  neighbour  oppressed  while  you  can  help  it  Any  man  who  can 
tell  me  that  that  is  a  doctrine  false  or  oppc»ed  to  the  Christian  faith 
knows  veiy  little  about  the  Christian  failii.  Let  eveiy  man  then  in  his 
heart,  beforo  he  goes  home,  resolve  to  join  the  National  Land  League  and 
adopt  its  prindplea  But  you  must  work  hard  at  the  work,  and  if  you 
do,  two  years  ^1  not  be  past  beforo  every  farmer  who  is  listening  to 
me  hero  to-day  will  be  the  owner  of  his  own  farm." 

Sergeant  Heron, — I  don't  ask  you  anytlung  more  about  Beileek. 

Mr.  MacdoncKfh — I  ask  no  questions. 

Sergeant  Heron, — Did  you  ropoi-t  a  Land  League  meeting  at  Tulla- 
moro  in  the  Eling's  County,  on  Sunday  the  14th  November  i--I  did. 

Was  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  the  member  for  Sligo,  and  one  of  the 
traversers,  present  at  that  meetiag? — He  was. 

Did  you  report  his  speech  % — I  did. 

Now  will  you  go'  to  page  12,  line  23 — "  Our  first  object  is  to  bring 
down  rack-rent,"  &c. 

(  fFitnesa  reads) : — "  Our  first  object  is  to  bring  down  rack-rent  to  a 
fair  moderate  level,  and  we  have  advised  you  in  order  to  bring  down 
rack-rents  to  combine  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Land  League, 
and  on  the  various  properties  to  offer  to  the  landlords  this  year  what 
rent  you  find  that  you  are  able  to  pay,  and  if  they  will  not  take  that 
rent  to  hold  it  and  allow  the  landlord  to  go  to  the  law  for  the  recovery 
of  what  he  calls  his  rights.  Then  if  he  goes  to  law  and  turns  out  a 
tenant,  you  in  your  branches  of  the  land  League,  and  we  in  the 
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National  Land  League  of  Ireland,  will  combine  together  with  the 
monejB  at  our  command,  and  will  sustain  that  tenant  and  his  family 
until  this  crisis  is  oyer.  But  let  me  ask  of  what  use  is  it  to  sustain  the 
tenant  if  the  empty  farm  is  to  be  taken  by  anybody  else?  There  is  the 
secret  of  the  cruel,  the  unchristian,  the  shameful  despotism  and  tyranny 
that  have  ruined  this  country  and  planted  bullocks  for  English  stomachs 
where  happy  families  formerly  dwelt.  When  the  fsmn  became  empty  the 
landlord  always  found  someone,  some  avaricious  or  some  crawling  creature 
ready  to  go  into  it  and  promise  any  rent.  So  long  as  that  system  was  • 
kept  up,  so  long  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  landlords  to  grind  the  Irish 
people  into  the  dust.  My  friend,  Father  Donoghue,  quoted  Scripture. 
Well,  I  would  remind  you  of  one  verse  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  of  him 
whose  hallowed  lips  were  touched  with  fire,  and  in  that  verse  ha  de- 
nounces what  I  may  call  the  modem  land  grabber^  for  he  says — '  Woe 
unto  him  who  goes  on  adding  house  to  house  and  field  to  field.'  No, 
my  friends,  you  must  not  only  resolve  to  take  no  farm  yourselves  from 
which  a  tenent  has  been  evicted,  but  you  must  further  resolve  to  buy 
nothing  which  has  been  raised  upon  that  farm ;  and,  last  of  all,  you 
must  determine  this,  and  you  must  carry  it  out  with  an  even  mind ; 
that  if  any  man  be  found  amongst  you  to  violate  the  law  which  you 
have  made,  to  act  in  definance  of  your  judgment,  and  to  do  that  which 
you  believe  to  be  the  great  operating  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  agricultural 
interest ;  if  you  find  any  man  going  and  taking  that  farm,  you  will  not 
do  him  any  violence,  you  will  not  injure  hun  in  his  person  or  in  his 
property,  you  will  not  even  speak  a  word  of  threat  against  him.  Na 
Tou  w^  let  him  live  in  peace,  but  you  will  let  him  Uve  without  any 
help  or  any  friendship  of  yours.  (*  Well  Boycott  him.')  You  will  not 
invite  him  to  your  firesides ;  you  will  not  exchange  with  him  a  word  of 
friendship ;  you  will  not  allow  him  within  the  circle  of  your  friendship 
or  even  of  your  acquaintance.  Now,  if  you  carry  out  these  rules  all 
over  Ireland  the  land  question  will  be  settled  within  one  ye^,  and  it  is 
not  within  the  power  of  Parliament,  or  Government,  or  class  to  delay 
that  settlement  from  you.  You  have  only  to  act  together  and  you 
must  win." 
Sergeant  Heron, — ^I  won't  ask  you  to  read  any  further. 

Cros&^xamined  by  Mr.  Nolan. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  MoUoy,  member  of  Parliament,  was  present  at 
that  meeting  t — He  was. 

Now  I  would  ask  you  to  read  from  page  1  of  Mr.  Sexton,  and  com- 
mence at  paragraph  3,  "  Now,  my  friends,"  and  to  read  down  to  the 
ooifonencement  of  the  last  paragraph  on  pages  9  and  10? — Yes. 
(Wiiness  reads.) — "Now,  my  fnends,  you  know  the  old  saying,  *It  is 
well  to  have  a  Mend  at  court,'  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  in  the  paper  a 
day  or  two  ago  that  we,  the  Irish  people,  have  now  a  good  friend  in 
that' great  spiritual  Court  of  Rome,  the  mother  of  the  Christian  world, 
for  the  great  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  is  now  in  Rome,  has  assured 
the  Holy  Father,  our  spiritual  father  and  head,  that  the  movement  in 
which  we  are  engaged  is  a  constitutional  movement,  and  that  we  are 
lawfully  fighting  out  a  great  social  question.  What  is  that  great  social 
question  I  It  is  simply  this — ^whether  a  small  and  limited  class  of  men 
shall  dwell  in  idle  luxury  in  Ireland  upon  the  sweat  and  the  labour  of 
the  people,  or  whether  the  people  shall  live  in  comfort  and  independence 
upon  the  fruit  of  their  own  labour?  That  is  the  question  we  have  to 
decide ;  that  is  the  result  upon  which  our  hearts  are  set  And  let  me 
tell  those  who  endeavour  to  couple  our  movement  with  accusations  of 
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outrage  .and  of  crime,  that  the  veiy  figures  whioh  have  been  issued 
within  the  last  week  hj  the  Govemmeut  themselves  prove  the  damnable 
falsehood  of  these  charges.  I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  Govern- 
ment return  of  crimes  in  Ireland,  and  I  find  that  the  crimes  of  murder, 
and  of  attempt  at  murder,  and  of  shooting  and  wounding,  were  100  less 
last  year  than  thej  were  in  1878,  and  200  less  than  they  were  in  1877. 
Now  in  1877  and  1878  there  was  no  agitation  in  Ireland.  In  those  two 
years  there  was  not  such  distress  in  Ireland  as  there  was  in  1879,  and 
yet  in  the  year  when  we  had  the  greater  distress  and  the  greater 
agitation,  the  level  of  crime  was  a  great  deal  less.  And  why  f  Because 
the  Land  League  came  forward  to  counsel  and  advise  the  people. 

''  Now,  my  friends,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  your  movement 
is  striding  on  to  victory,  and  that  ^e  bright  and  piercing  light  of  truth 
is  bursting  its  way  through  the  fogs  and  mists  of  opposition.  Now  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  set  the  labourers  of  Ireland  against  the 
Deirmers.  But  the  labourers  know  who  cleared  away  the  five-acre  flEurms. 
The  labourers  know  who  swept  themselves  and  their  families  off  their 
Uttle  holdings  into  the  back  lanes  of  the  towns  {the  landlorda).  The 
labourers  know  that  Mr.  Pamell  and  every  man  of  his  party  are  wiUing 
to  struggle  might  and  main  to  give  them  comfortable  homes  and  suitable 
plots  of  ground.  The  labourers  know  that  we  are  struggling  to  break 
up  the  great  estates,  those  monuments  of  £B,mily  ambition,  to  break  up 
the  country  into  sniaU  feoms,  and  to  abolish  those  law  costs  which  at 
present  prevent  the  poor  man  from  getting  a  bit  of  land,  and  in  course 
of  time  to  bring  about  in  Ireland,  as  in  other  countries,  a  system  where- 
by the  labourer  who  saves  a  few  pounds  may  be  able  to  purchase  an 
acre  or  half  an  acre,  and  be  enabled  to  become  not  the  holder  but  the 
landlord  of  that  bit  of  gpx)und.'' 

Mr.  Nolan. — Bead  the  next  paragraph?— (IFi<n«»«  reads): — **An 
attempt  has  been  also  made  to  keep  the  shopkeepers  out  of  this  move- 
ment ;  but  the  shopkeepers  know  very  well  that  whatever  they  sell, 
whether  food  or  clothes,  or*requisites  for  the  house  or  for  the  farm,  it  is 
not  upon  a  small  class  of  men,  no  matter  how  wealthy  they  may  be, 
that  the  shopkeepers  must  depend,  but  that  they  must  depend  upon  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  upon  those  who  in  every  country  are  the  only  true 
and  steady  supporters  of  commerce  and  trade.  And  still  another 
attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  the  brand  of  religious  discord  into 
our  camp,  and  to  set  Protestant  against  Catholic.  Our  movement  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  and  I  tell  you  this  that  it  touches  the 
Protestant  just  as  much  as  the*  Catholic,  for  if  the  Protestant  farmer 
has  emptied  his  purse  in  paying  the  rent  to  his  landlord  he  feels  just 
as  imcomfortable  as  if  he  was  a  man  who  acknowledged  the  suprepiacy 
of  the  Pope.  Iton  have  seen  the  manifesto  of  that  stupid  and  ferocious 
body  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  of  Ireland;  they  have  said  that  our 
object  is  to  uproot  the  Protestant  religion.  I  reply  that  some  of  the 
worst  landlords  in  Ireland  are  Catholics,  and  that  Protestants  are  to 
be  found  amongst  the  tenants  who  suffer  from  the  landlord  system. 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  against  every  bad  landlord,  whether  he  b^ 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  that  I  welcome  to  my  side  every  tenant 
whether  he  be  Protestant  or  Hebrew,  or  Parsee,  or  Fire-worshipper  1  I 
care  not  what  he  may  be. 

Mr.  Nokm — Go  to  page  12,  about  ten  lines  from  the  commencement 
of  the  page,  at  line  7,  and  read  from,  "  You,  my  friends,"  about  ten  lines 
down. — (  Witness  reads) — "  You,  my  friends,  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  the  Land  League  has  within  the  past  twelve  months  been  the 
best  friend    of  order  tJiat  Ireland  ever  had.      They  collected  the 
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benevolence  of  the  world  and  poured  it  into  the  lap  of  the  starving 
Irish  peasant ;  they  clothed  the  naked,  and  they  fed  the  hungiy ;  they 
soothed  the  despairing,  and  they  brought  hope  to  the  heart  of  the 
desperate.  And  I  tell  you  that  I  who  have  sat  at  the  table  of  the  Land 
League  week  after  week  for  the  past  twelve  months  have  heard  tales  of 
woe  and  misery  poured  out  from  all  parts  of  the  cpuntry,  and  have 
known  how  the  money  that  we  were  able  to  send  the  poor  people  has 
saved  them  from  despair,  from  that  violence  into  which  despair  may 
tempt  even  the  most  patient  people.  I  tell  you  that  it  was  the  Land 
League  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  which  saved  Ireland  from  the 
horrors  of  disorder  and  violence." 

Mr.  Nolan. — That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Seigeant  Heron. — Did  you  report  a  Land  League  meeting  at  Temple- 
deny,  Ck>unty  Tipperary,  on  Sunday,  the  12th  December  I—I  did. 
Did  Mr.  John  Dillon  attend  that  meeting  1 — ^Tes,  and  spoke  there. 
Did  you  report  his  speech  1 — I  did  in  full. 

Now  go  to  page  3,  line  28: — "Now  you  all  know,"  &c.  (Witneaa 
reads) : — "  Now  you  all  know  now  so  thoroughly  well  the  means  and 
methods  by  which  the  Land  League  protects  people,  that  it  is  hardly 
nec^saiy  for  me  to  repeat  them.     You  know  that  our  advice  has  always 
been  to  you,  to  agree  amongst  yourselves  on  what  is  a  fair  and  reason- 
able offer  in  the  way  of  rent.     You  know  that  we  have  told  you  that 
you  have  got  nothings  to  look  to  from  the  Grovemment  imtil  you  have 
fought  your  own  battle  and  won  it.     You  know  that  we  have  told  you, 
that  having  agreed  upon  a  just  renl,  you  are  to  go  in  bodies  to  the  land- 
lord and  offer  that,  and  if  that  will  not  be  taken,  to  pay  nothing.     You 
know  that  we  have  explained  to  you  that  there  is  no  need,  and  further- 
more, that  all  kind  of  violence  and  outrage  does  more  harm  than  good  ; 
that  there  is  need  for  it ;  that  the  principle  of  our  policy  is  the  principle 
of  self-defence  and  combination  for  self-defence;  that  if  attempts  are 
made  on  a  large  scale  to  seize  for  rents  or  to  evict  tenants,  by  coming  in 
to  their  own  branch  of  the  League,  they  will  get  advice  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue,  from  Dublin ;  and  in  case  we  consider  a  defence  ought 
to  be  made,  that  the  Dublin  Branch  will  bear  their  expenses  in  the  way 
of  law  costs.     You  have  seen  yourselves  how  powerful  this  policy  is 
when  the  people  will  only  work  together.     You  have  seen  it  work  won- 
ders.    You  have  seen  it  do  things  which  no  man  in  Ireland  believed 
last  year  could  have  been  done.     You  have  seen,  or  I  have  seen  the 
haQghtiest  landlords  in  Ireland  bow  down  before  its  iK)wer.     I  have 
seen  agents   who  had  nothing  but  insolence  and  intolerance  for  their 
tenants  reduced  to  servility.     I  have  seen  men  who  one  year  ago  to 
my  own   knowledge    would  turn  a  man  out  of  the   office  if  he  waa 
a  pound  short,  with  the  grossest  insolence,  and  drive  him  to  the  money 
lenders  to  borrow  it — I  have  seen  men  who  had  not  a  civil  word,  who 
would  order  a  man  out  of  his  office  if  he  had  not  his  hat  off.     I  have 
seen  a  man  one  year  ago  in  the  time  of  the  distress  who  was    asked  by 
his  poor  tenants,   men  who  had  been    paying  a  rack-rent  for  many 
years,  would  he  give  them  time  till  after  the  Christmas  fair  to  pay 
their  rents ;  this  was  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  they  did  not  ask 
for  a  reduction,  and  the  answer  they  got  was, '  I  will  give  you  time  until  I 
can  write  to  my  attorney.*     Now,   I  am   happy  to  say  that  the  very 
individual  I  speak  of,  [  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knocking  half  off  his 
rents  within  the  laat  month.     He  would  be  very  glad  to-day  to  give 
time  to  take  half  of  what  he   would   not  take  last  year,  but   I  do  not 
believe  that  this  year  he  will  get  anything  at  all.     Now,  dealing  with 
the  question  of  rent,  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood.     When  I  went 
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into  TJlater  several  resi^ectable  Presbyterian  fanners  oame  to  me  and 
said ;  one  man,  a  wealthy  respectabie  man  in  Belfast,  came  to  me  and 
said,  *  Sir,  we  are  very  anxious  to  join  the  Land  League,  but  there  is 
one  of  your  principles  which  we  cannot  accept.'  *  Which  is  that,  sir  f 
said  I.  '  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement.'  '  Well, 
I  have  seen  you  state,  or  that  it  has  been  stated,  that  the  Land 
League  is  pledged  to  Griffith's  valuation.  In  Ulster  that  is  fax  too  high 
a  rent."  I  said,  '  My  good  friend,  you  never  made  a  greater  mistake 
in  your  life.  The  limd  League  is  pledged  .to  a  fair  rent^  We  do  not 
say  what  the  fair  rent  is.  We  leave  that  to  each  locality  to  decide  for 
themselves."  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  in  my  locality  about  half  Griffith's 
valuation  would  be  fair — tliis  is  {perfectly  true,  because  when 
Griffith  came  upon  the  land  in  my  district  we  had  spent,  and 
our  fathers  before  us  had  brought  the  land  up  from  a  state 
of  barrenness  to  a  state  of  fertility.  We  had  built  houses, 
we  had  reclaimed  the  land,  we  had  spent  hundreds  and  thousands 
upon  the  lamd,  and  Griffith  valued  all  our  improvements  ;  therefoi*e,  it  is 
not  just,'  this  man  said,  '  that  we  should  pay  the  value  Griffith  put  upon 
the  land.'  I  said,  '  Most  certainly.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is,  agree 
amongst  yourselves  what  is  fair,  and  the  League  will  support  you  in 
whatever  agreement  you  com,e  to.'  But  I  have  been  handed  just  now  a 
list  of  some  of  the  rents  and  valuations  in  this  district,  and  I  must  say 
that,  if  this  be  a  correct  list,  and  I  am  assured  it  is,  I  wonder  how  the 
people  of  Northern  Tipperary  bore  this  tyranny  so  long  with  patience. 
I  quote. a  few  examples  from  this  list.  Michael  Byan,  valuation  £4 
L5«.,  rent  £15  15«. ;  next,  valuation  £2  10«.,  rent  £8  5«. ;  next,  valuation 
£2  15^.,  rent  £15  158, ;  next,  and  this  about  the  best  case  I  have  ever 
come  across  in  Ireland,  valuation  £1  158,,  rent  £14  5^.  I  can  hardly 
believe  this,  but  it  must  be  true ;  it  is  certified  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of 
this  branch.  The  next  case,  and  I  will  conclude  with  this — ^valuation 
£3  12«.,  rent  £28.  Now  in  cases  like  that,  the  fact  is,  that  it  would  be 
only  common  justice  for  the  people  to  come  to* the  conclusion  that  they 
had  more  than  purchased  out  the  fee-simple  of  the  land.  I  ask  any  man 
with  brains  in  his  head,  and  with  a  heart  of  justice  in  his  breast,  have 
not  the  people  purchased  twice  over  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  ?  The 
justice  of  the  case  would  there  be — and  let  the  landlords  beware  that  we 
do  not  come  down  to  justice,  for  we  may  very  soon — ^that  the  tenant 
should  never  pay  any  more,  and  still  the  landloni  would  be  his  debtor  in 
cases  where  the  rent  is  at  rack-rents.  But  for  the  present  come 
down  to  Griffith's  valuation,  and  that  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  these  men.  If  you  take  four-fifths  off  the  rent  it 
would  mean  a  considerable  relief,  so  that  perhaps  it  would  be  enough 
for  one  step  to  come  down  to  Griffith's  valuation  in  cases  like  these. 
But  as  I  said  before,  let  the  representatives  upon  each  townland  under 
the  League  come  together.  Let  them  as  honest  men  discuss  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  condition  of  the  country.  Let  them  talk  the  matter 
over.  Let  them  decide  what  they  will  do ;  what  they  can  fiairly  do  ; 
what  it  would  be  just  to  do.  liet  them  then  resolve  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  stand  together  and  the  Land  League  will  support  them  in  the 
course  they  determine  upon.  We  leave  it  to  the  men  who  know  tl^e 
soil  best,  to  the  men  who  have  lived  on  it,  who  have  laboured  on  it, 
and  who  have  brought  up  their  families  out  of  it ;  they  know  what  the 
soil  is  honestly  woi-th,  and  they  know  what  they  ought  to  pay ;  let 
them  decide,  and  we  will  support  them  in  their  decision.  But  what  the 
Land  League  has  proved  is  this,  that  the  day  has  gone  by  in  Ireland 
when  the  landlord  can  settle  the  rent  by  his  own  free  will  and  whim. 
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The  day  is  gone  by  when  the  landlord  class  have  all  the  power  in  settling 
the  rent.     The  day  has  come  in  when  the  people  of  Ireland  are  to  settle 
the  rents.     The  day  is  at  hand  when  rent  will  cease  in  Ireland  for 
ever.** 
That  was  the  conclosion  of  his  speech. 

*  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Macdonogh. 

You  have  not  read  the  whole  of  the  speech,  of  course) — Only  as  much 
as  I  was  asked  for. 

Mr.  MacdUmogh. — ^And  I  will  not  trouble  him,  my  lords,  with  the 
rest,  for  I  shall  make  use  of  the  whole  thing  in  my  address.  (To  witness) 
— ^I  wish  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  who  was  the  chairman 
at  that  meeting  ?— I  will,  if  you  permit  me  to  refer  to  my  notes. 

Yes? — Witness — (referring  to  his  note-book) — It  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gleeson — (I  don't  know  his  Ohi-istian  name) — a  Catholic  priest. 

Were  there  several  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  present.  Be 
good  enough  to  look  at  your  notes  and  tell  % — I  have  no  memorandum, 
sir,  of  that.  I  can  say  whether  they  spoke  or  not  by  looking  at  the 
notes. 

Cast  your  eyes  rapidly  down,  not  to  delay,  and  give  that  information  1 
— ^I  recollect,  if  you  allow  me  to  say — I  recollect  there  were  many  of 
the  clergy  present — I  should  say  at  least  a  dozen. 

And  that  clergyman  presided  1 — He  presided. 

And  in  opening  the  proceedings  he  made  a  short  speech  ? — I  think  so. 

Kindly  r^ui  a  few  words  of  that  speech,  referring  to  the  condition  of 
landlord  and  agent  % — I  will  have  to  i^ead  from  the  original  notes.  It  may 
possibly  be  tedious. 

Then  I  will  not  have  it  if  it  be  tedious.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  he 
was  there  and  that  he  made  a  speech  9 — He  was  there. 

Very  likely  we  shall  have  him  as  a  witness  hereafter, 

Mr.  Heron. — ^Thank  you,  sir. 

Abraham  Binoombb  Curtis  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Mv/rphy^  q.c. 

Did  you  attend  as  a  reporter  at  Templemore  on  the  10th  October  ? — 
Idid. 

And  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  \ — ^I  did. 

Have  you  got  your  notes  and  transcript  of  the  speech  made  there  by 
Mr.  Dillon  ?— Yes. 

Come  to  it  please.  Just  read  the  opening  sentences  % — (  Witness  reads) 
— "  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  the  men  of  northern  Tipperary 
have  resolved  to  take  a  hand  in  the  battle  which  the  other  people  of  the 
other  counties  of  Ireland  are  waging  to.  recover  for  the  people  of  Ireland 
their  birthright,  which  has  been  taken  from  them  by  fraud  and  by  force. 
The  banner  which  we  call  upon  you  to  enrol  yourselves  under  to-day  is  a 
banner  of  theltrish  land  for  the  Irish  people,  and  no  more  landlords  in 
Ireland  (cheers)." 

Mr.  Murphy, — Come  to  about  page  7  in  your  transcript — "  the  first 
thing  then  that  we  propose  to  do  is  to  reduce  all  excessive  rents  " — . 
Just  commence  at  page  5  of  your  transcript  and  read  it  to  the  end  ? — 
(  Witnus  reads  from  manuscript)  : — ''  What  are  the  means  then  which 
we  propose  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  achieve  those  rights  which  they  . 
ha^e  sought  so  long  through  talking  and  through  argument  %  We  tell 
the  Irish  people  that  the  hour  for  argument  is  gone  by,  that  they  have 
been  arguing  this  question  with  the  Government  for  upwards  of  eighty 
yearsy  and  Ihey  have  got  nothing,  except  eviction,  and  ruin,  and  rack- 
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rents.  We  tell  them  that  if  they  wish  to  have  this  question  settled,  if 
they  wish  to  have  their  own  homes  tlieir  own  property,  and  to  save 
themselves  from  rack-rents  and  evictions,  that  they  must  do  it,  not  in 
London,  but  here  in  Tipperary,  by  their  own  exertions  and  by  combina- 
tion, and  the  means  which  we  lay  out  for  the  Irish  people  are  these,  or- 
ganization, the  most  careful  and  strict  organization  of*  each  district,  and 
then  when  the  district  is  organized,  let  the  farmers  go  in  a  body  to 
the  agent  or  landlord,  or  steward,  and  tell  him  what  they  consider  is  a 
fair  value  for  their  farms,  tell  him  that  they  will  give  him  that,  and  not 
one  penny  more,  and  that  if  he  won't  take  that,  then  to  do  his  worst 
(A  Voice —  *  Then  we  will  give  them  Bory ').  The  Irish  landlords  have 
now  for  a  hundred  years  had  it  in  their  power  to  fix  the  rents  and  the 
value  of  Irish  land,  which,  allow  me  to  point  out,  they  never  worked  or 
tilled.  Now,  the  Irish  National  Land  League  proposes  that  for  the 
coming  year  the  Irish  farmer  shall  fix  the  r<^nt  of  Irish  land,  and  we 
mean  to  treat  them  better  than  they  have  treated  the  farmer,  because  we 
do  not  mean  to  give  them  nothing,  at  least  not  yet,  but  we  mean  to  give 
them  a  fair  value,  and  we  will  see  how  that  works  for  a  year.  What 
we  then  propose  to  do  is  for  the  present  winter  to  reduce  the  rents 
wherever  the  rents  are  excessive.  By  this  united  action  if  the  landlord 
in  reply  to  your  protest  that  you  will  not  pay  more  than  a  fair  rent,  if 
he  serves  notices  of  eviction,  then  report  the  case  to  the  Land  League  in 
Dublin,  and  we  will  have  it  out  with  him,  and  if  he  evicts  any  man, 
looking  at  this  meeting  here  to-day,  I  believe  that  in  this  and  the  sur- 
rounding estates,  that  if  he  evicts  any  man,  so  far  from  adding  to  the 
rental  of  his  estates,  he  will  have  an  idle  farm  on  his  hands,  he  will  have 
on  his  hands  what  I  have  heard  described  as  a  "  model "  farm,  that  is  a 
farm  which  no  living  thing  will  go  on,  to  show  what  the  power  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  people  is.  When  you  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
several  farms  vacant  for  some  time,  you  will  find  the  landlords  will  be 
more  willing  to  listen  to  reason,  and  that  the  Irish  Land  League 
will  undertake  to  support  you  in  this  struggle,  both  by  legal  advice  and 
by  assisting  those  who  are  distressed  and  ruined  by  the  action  of  the 
landlords.  The  first  thing  then  that  we  propose  to  do  is  to  reduce  all 
excessive  rents,  and  I  think  that  on  the  whole  for  this ,  part  of  the 
country,  that  Griffith's  valuation  would  be  a  pretty  fair  standard  to 
rest  on,  the  best  standard  we  have  for  the  present.  I  know  districts  in 
the  West  where,  when  the  country  is  organized  sufficiently,  I  shall 
advise  the  people  not  to  pay  any  more  rent  at  all,  because  they  have 
been  paying  Griffith's  valuation  three  times  over,  thi'ee  times  Griffith's 
valuation  for  twenty  years.  Those  men  have  bought  their  holdings, 
they  have  paid  the  full  price,  and  they  must  have  them  for  the  future 
without  rent ;  but  in  this  district  where  the  rents  are  not  so  outrageous, 
I  think  what  we  had  best  do  at  present,  is  to  come  down  to  Griffith's 
valuation  ;  but  what  I  would  point  out  is  this,  that  you  must  not  go  to 
sleep  over  this  movement,  and  suppose  that  by  coming  to  a  meeting 
like  this  to-day  that  you  have  won  the  battle.  By  coming  here  to-day 
you  have  only  commenced  the  battle.  You  must  organize  every  townland. 
In  each  townland,  one  or  two  men  ought  to  go  round  with  a  list  of  the 
farmers  of  that  townland,  and  ask  each  man  will  he  not  join  the  Land 
League,  or  will  he  desert  his  people.  Give  every  man  a  chance  to  stand 
by  his  people,  and  organize  in  that  way  the  farmers  of  every  townland, 
and  then  when  a  man  sets  himself  against  the  rules  of  the  League,  and 
takes  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  the  way  to  deal  with 
him  is  this  (A  Voice. — '  I  should  shoot  him').  No,  I  would  not  injure 
any  man,  but  the  way  to  deal  with  him  is  this — do  not  have  any  com- 
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munication  with  Lim  at  all ;  do  not  allow  your  children  to  mix  with  his 
children  ;  do  not  speak  to  him,  and  have  no  dealings  with  him ;  neither 
buy  nor  sell  with  him ;  show  in  every  way  that  yon  can  that  you  regard 
him  as  what  he  is,  that  is  a  traitor  to  his  people  and  his  country,  and  a 
friend  of  the  oppressors  of  his  people.  Believe  me,  if  you  keep  up  that 
system  for  a  short  time,  it  will  be  far  more  effectual  than  if  you  shot 
him,  because  no  man  can  be  punished  for  such  a  deed,  and  you  will  find 
that  he  will  give  way  before  long  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  will 
hand  back  the  farm,  as  many  men  have  already  done,  back  to  its 
rightful  owner.  I  believe  that  if  you  act  upon  these  lines  and  organize 
yourselves  thoroughly,  and  never  mind  Parliament  at  all,  that  you  will 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  this  question  very  soon,  and  a  settlement 
very  favourable  to  the  people.  Do  you  reduce  the  rents  in  Tipperary  ; 
do  you  prevent  eviction  in  Tipperary,  and  let  the  Parliament  in  London 
settle  the  land  question  whenever  they  have  time  (cheers)." 

Mr.  Murphy. — Now  turn  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan, 
which  you  reported  after  that.  You  will  see  it  on  page  5 — *'  The  argu- 
ment advanced  by  some  people"]  {Witness  reads). — "The  argument 
advanced  by  some  people,  that  if  you  make  the  &rmer8  of  Ireland  con- 
tented they  will  cease  to  be  national  is  too  fallacious,  I  think,  to  need 
refutation.  Surely  that  nationality  which  stood  seven  hundred  years 
of  persecution  is  not  going  to  disappear  when  the  people  get  enough  to 
eat.  What  an  insult  to  that  nationality  to  say  that  it  can  only  exist 
with  hunger  and  rags. 

**  Now,  this  movement  must  not  be  confined  to  six  hundred  thousand 
tenant-farmers  ;  it  must  take  in  a  far  wider  constituency ;  it  must  take 
in  every  man  in  the  country  who  lives  by  industry.  The  cause  which 
we  advocate  to-day  is  the  cause  of  work  against  idleness ;  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  majority  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  toiling  millions  against  the  idle 
few,  for  no  matter  how  you  may  labour,  you,  directly  or  indirectly,  feel 
the  weight  of  the  monopoly  which,  in  this  country,  degrades  labour, 
and  makes  it  a  crime  to  obey  God's  command  to  fallen  man.  (Cheers.) 
Slavery  has  so  degraded  social  life  in  Ireland  that  the  Irish  squireen 
is  considered  a  gentleman  where  the  hard-working  artisan,  or  honest 
farmer,  who  have  been  robbed  to  support  him,  is  considered  a  slava 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  how  it  is  that  you  who  work  from  day- 
light to  dark,  you  who  have  been  working  in  the  workshop  or  in 
the  fields  since  your  hands  were  able  to  handle  a  hammer  or 
a  spade,  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to  when  you  are  unable  to 
work  farther  than  the  workhouse,  while  the  men  who  do  nothing,  the 
men  who  have  never  done  an  honest  day's  work  in  their  lives,  live  in 
luxury,  and  go  down  to  their  graves  in  luxury  and  idleness  (shouts). 
Where  was  the  landlord  when  you  were  tilling  the  soil  ?  (A  Voice — 
*  In  bed.')  Mayhap  he  was  lounging  in  the  park  of  some  foreign  city ; 
when  yoiir  hands  were  on  the  plough  his  were  on  the  dice-box,  and  ho 
now  comes  forward  and  tells  you  that  all  your  work  has  been  for  him, 
that  your  labour  is  not  your  own  at  all,  and  that  he  claims  the  profit  of 
it.  Now,  your  own  Archbishop — (cheers) — ^the  Reverend  Dr.  Croke, 
quotes  a  h^h  authority  when  he  says  that  the  husbandman  that  labours 
diould  first  partake  of  the  fruits.  Now,  if  you  want  to  partake  of  any 
of  the  fruits,  you  must  strike  against  rack  rents ;  you  must  refuse  to 
give — 1  won't  say  what  Mr.  Dillon  said — ^to  give  the  (Government 
valuation,  but  you  must  refuse  to  give  more  to  the  landlord  than  the 
surplus  profit  that  remains  after  you  have  paid  every  other  claim  for  the 
working  of  your  holding,  and  after  you  have  paid  yourselves — (cheers) — 
and  as  the  evening  is  getting  late,  I  will  conclude  with  that  one  advice 
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to  you,  pud  it  ia,  to  pay  the  shopkeeper  who  haa  supported  you  for  the 
last  twelve  months ;  pay  the  banker ;  pay  the  labourer ;  pay  yourselves 
in  the  support  of  your  families  and  in  the  education  of  them,  and  if 
there  is  anything  remaining  after  that,  then  oflfer  it  to  the  landloixls — 
(cheers  and  laughter) — and  if  he  does  not  take  it,  then  put  it  in  your 
})ockets  till  he  comes  respectfully  to  ask  you  for  it  (laughter).  Now,  the 
Irish  people  have  declared  war  against  landlordism,  and  in  this  great 
movement,  no  matter  how  many  men  fall,  do  not  wait  to  rise  them ;  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  past  services  of  men,  the  moment  they  cease 
to  advance  with  the  national  opinion,  the  moment  they  begin  to  temporise 
or  adopt  a  policy  of  compromise,  then  I  would  have  tise  nation  say  to 
them,  '  Thank  you  for  your  past  services,  but  henceforth  be  no  officer  of 
mine.'  No,  there  must  be  no  compromise,  now  the  Irish  people  have 
declared  war  against  landlordism,  and  it  must  be  war  to  the  knife  till 
the  system  is  destroyed  (loud  cheers)," 

Hr.  Macdanogh. — ^Tell  me  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  1 
— ^Tho  Kev.  Gliomas  O'Connor. 

Is  he  parish  priest  or  curate  1 — ^I  can  only  speak  from  information  I 
have  received — ^I  was  told  he  was  the  parish  priest. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — ^You  reported  the  whole  of  that  speech  1 — ^Yes. 

Look  now  at  line  eleven  in  the  first  page  of  Mr.  Brennan's  speech — 
"If  evidence  were  wanted"? — Witness  (reads) — "If  evidence  were 
wanting  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind  of  the  evils  of  the  63r8tem 
of  Irish  landlordism  I  had  that  evidence  presented  to  me  coming  here 
to-day.  I  saw  on  every  side  a  land  that  was  rich  and  fair,  a  land  upon 
which  nature  has  lavished  its  choicest  gifts,  but  instead  of  human 
habitations  I  saw  cattle  sheds,  and  instead  of  men  I  sawbeafifcs.  Yes, 
it  would  seem  that  they  try  to  make  the  cattle  that  graze  in  your  fertile 
valleys,  and  not  the  men  who  surround  this  platform,  the  pride  of 
Tipperary  (cheers  and  *  Bravo  *)" 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — Go  on  1  Witness  (continuing  reading) — I  ask  you 
for  a  moment  to  consider  the  evils  which  landlordism  has  brought  upon 
your  countr]^.  Many  of  you  remember  the  scenes  of  '47,  and  those  of 
you  who  like  myself  Jiave  not  witnessed  the  reality,  have  seen  the 
picture  painted  by  the  master-hand  of  John  Mitchell.  You  have  seen 
how  our  country  was  destroyed,  how  its  manhood  and  its  beauty  were 
murdered  or  sent  into  exile,  you  have  seen  the  picture  *  when  on  high- 
ways oft  were  seen  the  wolf-dog  and  vulture  keen,  tear  at  the  limbs  and 
gnaw  the  face  of  some  starved  child  of  the  Irish  race' — (cheers) — and  if 
the  scenes  of  *47  have  not  been  renewed  in  '80  it  is  not  owing  ro  the 
benevolence  of  Irish  landlords  or  to  the  intercession  of  the  landlord's 
ally,  the  English  Government  (cheers).  No,  it  is  owing  in  part  to  the 
action  of  your  representative  here,  who  with  Mr.  Pamell — (*  threecheers 
for  Mr.  Pamell') — undertook  the  very  disagreeable  duty,  placed  them- 
selves in  the  awfully  humiliating  position  of  national  beggars.  I  am 
sure  that  in  going  from  city  to  city  in  America  the  high  mind  of  Mr. 
Dillon  nimst) — A  voice — 'Cheers  for  him*) — must  have  revolted  against 
the  occupation,  and  nothing  but  sincere  devotion  to  the  suffering  ones 
at  home  would  have  enabled  him  to  go  on  with  his  mission.  Now,  are 
you  content  that  this  system  of  begging  shall  for  ever  go  on  ?  (A  voice 
— *  No.*)  Are  you  content  that  your  country  must  be  for  ever  repre- 
sented as  a  beggar  among  the  nations  1  (A  voice — '  No.')  If  not,  you 
must  strike  at  the  cause  of  it  (A  voice. — 'We  wilL*)  There  is  enough 
of  food  raised  every  year  in  this  country  for  to  support  its  people.  We 
want  to  keep  that  food  in  the  country,  and  not  have  it  spent  by  absentee 
landlords  in  London  or  Paris  (cheers.)" 
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Mr.  McLaughlin, — ^That's  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Cronnor  you  say  was  in  the  chair  1 — ^Yes. 

Were  there  many  Ct)4iholic  clergymen — -that  you  judged  apparently 
firom  their  dress  to  be  Catholic  clergymen — ^present  there  1 — ^There  were 
several 

About  what  length  was  the  chairman's  opening  speech — I  am  not 
going  to  trouble  you  with  the  details  of  it  ? — ^It  was  not  a  long  ona 

About  half  a  column  or  so  I — ^I  am  not  sure. 

Are  you  long  a  reporter  1 — Fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

Well  we  all  know  that  a  reporter  can  give  the  substance  of  a  speech 
just  as  readily  as  the  words — ^were  you  ever  on  a  newspaper  yourself  ?— 
Never ;  but  I  have  worked  for  a  newspaper. 

Tell  me  is  this  abstract  of  what  the  chairman  said— without  troubling 
you  to  turn  to  your  notes — a  fair  report  of  what  he  said<7-"  The  chair- 
man said,  he  did  not  come  there  to  make  a  long  speech,  but  as  the  head 
of  the  church  at  Templemore,  he  felt  it  to  be  lus  duty  to  be  present 
with  the  representatives  of  the  peopla  He  hoped  there  wotdd  be  no 
word  addressed  to  them  that  would  be  the  means  of  exciting  to  violence 
or  of  creating  angry  feeling  in  the  heart  of  their  greatest  enemy.  Let 
them  have  peace  and  order  in  this  demonstration.  He  hoped  they 
would  not  hear  one  word  of  uncharitableness  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
most  squeamish  "  % — I  should  not  like  to  trust  to  my  memory ;  I  shall 
refer  to  my  notes  if  you  like. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  use  ;  it's  just  like  what  a  chairman  would  say, 
particularly  a  parish  priest— just  in  a  rough  way  you  know?— I  have 
the  print  of  it  here. 

So  I  have.  You  have  the  print  of  all  the  chairman's  speeches  ? — I 
would  sooner  give  the  speech  tlian  my  opinion  of  his  speech. 

Have  you  an  abstract? — I  have  the  full  speech  here,  but  there  are 
some  blanks  in  it. 

You  Gould  not  catch, the  townlands,  I  suppose? — ^The  people  were  too 
stormy. 

Don't  apply  that  to  me.  {Witness  reads)  : — ** I  have  to  thank  Father 
Power  and  the  (here  there  was  an  interruption)  and  also  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  and  the  gentlemen  present,  for  the  favour  they  have 
conferred  upon  me  in  calling  me  to  the  chair  to-day.  and  seconding  the 
appointment.  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech  now — ^remember  I  am 
not  going  to  make  a  speech  to  you  here  to-day.  I  am  just  merely  come 
here  to  acknowledge  myself  as  the  head  of  the  church  at  Templemore, 
and  as  the  representative  of  the  people  and  the  priests  (interruption) 
I  will  just  merely  say  to  yoxi  now  that  there  shall  not  be,  I  hope,  a 
word  addressed  to  you  that  would  be — (interruption)  .  .  .  Peace 
and  good  order  is  what  we  want.  Now,  if  we  hear  a  word  fall  from 
the  lips  of  any  gentleman,  I  would  just  be  reminded  of  a  sa3ring  of  the 
illustrious  Archbishop  of  this  diocese,  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  (I  did  not 
know  his  name,  Dr.  Leahy,  I  think)  in  the  year  1848.  He,  I  think, 
sympathized  with  the  poor  people  who  were  sufiering  such  dreadful 
calamitieis  and  such  dire  necessities  when  (interruption  again)  fly  from  the 
oountiy,  not  only  in  himdreds  but  thousands.  He  had  great  sympathy 
with  the  people  under  these  circumstances,  but  he  detested  from  his 
heart  the  conduct  of  some  persons  who  were  anxious  to  be  looked  upon 
as  patriots,  stimulating  the  poor  people  to  rebellion.  He  denounced 
that  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  he  said,  *  What  folly  it  is  to  bestimulating 
poor  people  to  fight  who  are  not  able  to  run  away' (cheers) — (interruption). 
At  those  trying  times  there  was  some  report  sent  from  this  country  by 
some  Minister  of  the  State  to  the  eternal  city  of  Rome,  asking  an  ex 
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planation  of  the  Holy  Father  as  to  the  conduct  of  some  priests  in  this 
country  who  were,  as  he  stated,  making  use  of  altar  denunciations,  and 
preachmg  politics  from  the  altar  or  the  pulpit,  when  they  should  have 
attendda  to  the  instruction  of  the  people.  This  statement  was  made  to 
the  Holy  See,  and,  not  knowing  the  circumstances  attending  these  state- 
ments, the  Holy  Father  wrote  back  to  the  Archbishop,  being  the  head 
of  the  Church  in  this  province,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of  these 
altar  denunciations ;  and  when  the  reply  to  this  communication  was 

sent  back  to  Rome,  the  Pope's  secretary said  to  the 

Archbishop,  '  the  Pope  praised  your  Grace's  letter,  and  said  that  you 
took  a  right  view  in  politics.'  (Cheers.)  (Interruption.)  This  is  the 
Prince  of  the  Churdi.  He  then  said,  '  Let  there  be  no  rebellion,  the 
people  want  peace  and  order ;  they  want  some  persons  of  prudence  and 

experienced  politicians  to  guide  them.'     (Interruption) 

So  I  just  say  to  you  :  let  all  be  peace  and  order,  and  you  will  hear  elo- 
quent speeches  (interruption), and  I  am  sure  you 

will  hear  them  and  treasure  them  up ;  but  will  not  hear  a  word  of 
uncharitableness  or  anything  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  most  squeamish 
from  any  speaker  here,  or  any  member  of  the  crowd.' 

Mr.  M^Lattghlin, — Very  well.     It's  much  the  sama 

Tlie  Solicitor-General. — You  may  as  well  add  the  last  line  or  two  to  it. 

Mr.  M^LaugJdin, — I  thought  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Tine  SoUdtor-GeneraL — ^There  are  two  lines  more  % 

Witness  (reads) : — '^  Jf  we  do  hear  this,  I  say,  we  look  upon  these  par- 
ties as  enemies  of  the  people.  (A  voice—'  But  we  must  have  our  rights.') 
With  these  few  remarks  I  beg  to  retire." 

Mr.  Murphy, — ^Have  you  got  your  notes  of  the  meeting  at  Tullow^ 
county  Oarlow,  on  the  17th  October? — ^Yes. 

Have  you  got  your  transcript  % — ^Yes. 

Take  it  in  your  handl — Yes;  I  have  it. 

Turn  to  page  7  to  the  report  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar  f — ^I  have  it. 

Read  from—"  I  will  take  the  liberty  "  1 

Witness  (reads)  : — '  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  seeing  that  I  am 
an  office-beiEurer  of  the  Land  League— I  will  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  the  Land  League,  and  I  may  say  as  a  preliminary,  that  the 
Laud  League  has  been  most  foully  maligned  by  the  English  Tory  and 
Whig  papers,  and  by  the  Tory  landlords  of  this  country  (cheers).  In 
point  of  fact  the  Land  League  has  never  advocated  the  shooting  of  Irish 
landlords,  and  in  point  of  fact  to  show  that  the  Land  League  has 
not  publicly  or  privately  advocated  the  shooting  of  landlords,  since 
the  Land  League  came  into  operation,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  more 
than  one  agrarian  murder  has  taken  place.  The  only  case  to  which  I 
could  refer  as  a  case  of  agrarian  murder,  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Boyd, 
in  the  Qounty  Wexford.  Whether  or  not  in  that  case  the  murder 
arose  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Boyd  had  a  father  (interruption),  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  fact  remains,  that  that  is  the  only 
agrarian  murder  which  can  be  ix>inted  out  since  the  Land  League  came 
into  operation  (cheers)." 

Mr.  Murphy. — Now  go  to  page  10  in  your  manuscript — "  Now,  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  League." — {Witness  reads) — "Now,  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  League  is  that  pressure  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  landOiords  not  to  ask  more  than  the  Government  valuation 
in  the  shape  of  rent.  That  can  only  be  carried  out  in  one  way,  namely, 
by  thorough  combination  on  the  part  of  all  the  tenant  farmers  through- 
out the  whole  country  (cheers),  and  by  thorough  loyalty  of  each  one 
towards  all  the  rest.      If  you  unanimously  agree  not  on  any  pretence  to 
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pay  more  than  the  Goyemment  valuation,  the  landlord  will  be  very 
glad  to  take  it ;  but  if  one  gives  way  and  another  gives  way,  and  the 
thing  does  not  become  universal,  the  old  story  will  have  to  be  told 
again,  that  the  landlord  will  cut  down  the  individual  tenants  in  detail, 
and  the  result  will  be  that  the  latter  end  will  be  as  bad  as  the  beginning. 
But  if  you  do  as  I  suggested,  if  you  become  unanimous,  make  Land 
League  clubs  all  over  the  country,  and  league  together,  the  result  will 
be  as  I  have  pointed  out.  The  Lord  Mayor,  or  perhaps  Father  Delany, 
perhaps  both,  very  properly  pointed  out  what  your  attitude  should  be 
to  anyone  who  took  tike  land  from  which  anyone  had  been  evicted. 
Now,  if  anyone  does — as  has  been  pointed  out — take  land  from  which  a 
tenant  has  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an  exorbitant  rent,  or  in  any 
oaae  in  which  he  has  not  got  full  compensation  from  the  landlord  for  his 
dijsturbanoe  and  for  all  his  improvements,  I  do  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  attitude  of  all  the  neighbours  of  that  man  is  to  take  care  that  he 
shall  not  derive  any  profit  from  that  land.  Do  not  assist  him  as  a 
labourer,  do  not  (interruption)  deal  with  him,  do  not  buy  from  him,  do 
not  sell  to  him,  and  the  result  will  be  that  that  man  will  in  a  very 
limited  time — be  very  well  pleased  to  give  the  land  to  the  party  who 
had  been  evicted  from  it.  Then,  suppose  another  case  in  which  the 
landlord  takes  the  land  in  his  own  hand. 

"  Well  now,  I  gave  a  suggestion  in  county  Kerry  on  tlus  day  week, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  best  or  not,  but  I  would  say  if 
the  landlord  puts  this  crop,  this  land  into  crop,  such  as  oats,  turnips 
or  potatoes,  if  his  cows  stray  into  these  oats,  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  have  the  cattle  turned  out  (laughter).  Well,  if  he  has  any  crop  to 
cut,  why,  advise  all  the  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  to  take  care 
not  to  take  any  employment  from  him,  try  to  get  employment  at  some 
other  place  and  allow  the  crop  to  lie  waste,  so  that  he  will  make 
nothing  out  of  it.  Then,  suppose  for  instance,  his  cattle  stray  in  the 
road,  well,  allow  them  to  continue  to  stray ;  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  put  them  back.  All  these  are  little  things  not  infringing  the  law. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  matters  which  would  effectually  come 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  members  of  the  Land  League,  ana  which 
they  would — —(interruption).  The  case  is  equally  strong  in  case  the 
landlord  has  insisted  upon  such  a  rent  that  the  tenant  could  not 
afford  to  give  it,  and  had  to  give  up  the  land  to  the  landlord.  In 
that  case  the  landlord  is  an  extortioner;  he  wishes  to  act  unfairly 
towards  his  unfortunate  tenant ;  he  wishes  to  live  on  the  life-blood  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  he  does  not  deserve  to  have  any  pro- 
duce from  that  land.  Li  that  case  just  take  the  whole  proceedLugs 
as  you  would  have  done  if  the  tenant  had  been  evicted  (interruption). 
In  county  Mayo  some  nuns  asked  for  some  of  their  land  more  than 
the  tenant  could  afford  to  give ;  the  nuns  let  it  to  the  parish  priest, 
and  the  neighbours  in  the  county  Mayo  pulled  down  the  fences,  and 
would  not  allow  the  parish  priest  to  occupy  it.     Of  course  that  is  an 

extreme  case (interruption).     And  I  ask  all  the  tenant  farmers,  all 

the  people  of  Carlow,  and  I  ask  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  join  the 
Land  League ;  to  enter  into  a  general  combination  to  insist  upon  the 
rent  not  exceeding  the  Government  valuation  in  any  case,  and  to  take 
caie  that  no  land  from  which  tenants  have  been  driven  by  extortionate 
daimA  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  shall  be  profitable  to  that  landlord, 
or  anyone  whom  he  hands  the  land  to." 

Mr.  Mturphy. — ^That  is  the  only  speech  at  this  meeting,  my  lord,  that 
I  will  trouble  him  with. 

Mr.  Walker, — Look  at  page  3  of  the  print.  Do  you  see  line  20 — ^'  As 
I  underhand  the  principle  df  the  Land  League  T — Yes. 
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Eead  that  paragraph  1 — (  Witness  reads)  : — "  As  I  understand  the 
principle  of  the  Laiid  League  is  this.  They  say  no  settlement  of  the 
Land  Question  can  be  a  final  settlement  except  the  occupier  shall  be  the 
proprietor  of  the  land.  That  is  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Land 
League,  but  they  do  not  say  that  any  less  reform  proposed  by  the 
Government^  or  which  would  be  within  the  reach  of  the  tenant-farmers 
of  Ireland,  should  not  be  accepted  by  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland. 
Now,  from  that  point  of  view  I  think  Mr.  Gray,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Land  League  could  pretty  much  go  hand-in-hand." 

Mr.  Gray  made  a  speech  on  that  occasion? — ^Yes. 

There  were,  I  believe,  two  bishops  on  the  platform — ^you  don't  know- 
that) — I  do  not. 

There  were  other  speeches  made — by  Mr.  M'Farlane,  the  member  for 
the  coiinty,  and  by  Mr.  Dawson,  the  member  for  the  borough  t — ^I  don't 
know  whether  they  are  the  members  or  not. 

But  they  made  speeches  ? — They  made  speeches. 

Mr.  Murphy, — You  reported  the  speeches  at  the  meeting  at  Lough> 
glinn  on  the  31st  of  October  ? — ^Yes.  ' 

Kindly  read  the  first  portion  of  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris,  in  which  lie  makes  an  explanation  in  reference  to  something 
he  said  before.     It  is  only  right  you  should  read  itt    (The  Wttiuss 
reading) — ''Mr.  Chairman,   ladies,   and   gentlemen.      The    reference 
which  the  speaker  that  has  just  addressed  you  has  made  to  agrarian 
crime  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  been  very  well  treated  by  the  public 
press,  in  reference  to  statements  which  I  made  at  a  meeting  in  Galway 
(a  voice  '  Groans  for  them,'  groans).     I  made  use  at  that  great  meeting, 
I  made  use  of  an  expression  which  perhaps  I  should  not  have  made  use 
of,  but  I  was  misunderstood  as  regards  the  meaning  which  I  myself 
attached  to  that  expression,  and  the  late  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Gibson, 
and  very  many  of  the  English  papers  have  taken  advantage  of  that 
expression,  and  have  used  it  in  order  to  bring  opprobrium  upon  the 
cause  of  the  tenant  farmers  (a  voice,  'down  with  them*).     After  using 
that  expression  the  chairman  of  our  meeting  remarked  upon  it,  and  I 
was  happy  to  seize  upon  the  occasion  in  order  to  say, — and  I  request 
•that  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  will  put  down  my  words  here  now, — 
in  order  to  state  that  not  only  was  I  opposed  to  the  shedding  of  human 
blood,  but  that  I  was  actually  opposed  in  feeling  to  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  the  lower  animals.    No  man  could  make  a  clearer  or  a  fairer 
recantation  than  that  was.     Gentlemen,  the  expression  which  I  made 
use  of  was  this.     I  said,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  endeavours  that 
I  had  made  in  1843  and  1844  to  put  down  agrarian  crime,  I  had  before 
my  mind  the  honest  endeavours  that  I  myself  and  that  the  great 
Liberal  party  and  the  priesthood  at  that  time  had  made  to  put  down 
agrarian  crime  in  Ireland^  and  I  had  also  before  my  mind  the  exter- 
minators who  came  in  after  we  had  succeeded,  and  who  used  the  state 
of  peace  and  harmony  which  we  were  striving  to  induce  in  order  to  exter- 
minate millions  of  the  people  (cheers).    W^en  I  spoke  I  had  this  matter 
before  my  mind,  and  I  confess  here  before  you  to-day  that  the  expres- 
sions I  made  use  of  were  liable  to  misinterpretation,  for  I  say,  gentle- 
men, that  if  landlords — that  I  never  would  again  do  what  I  had  done  in 
the  past,  and  I  was  unhappy  in  stating  that  if  landlords  were  shot  down 
like  partridges  in  September,  I  should  not  interfere  to  save  them  (cheers). 
Well,  now,  gentlemen,  that  was  a  strong  statement  and  it  was  a  wrong 
statement,  for  it  would  be  the  duty  of  me  and  of  every  other  good  citizen, 
in  case  the  people  were  to  turn  round  in  an  inhuman  or  a  merciless  way 
to  exterminate    or  shoot  down  landlords,    and  I  say  my  expressions 
were  open  to  that  interpretation,  I  say  it  would  be  an  inhuman  and  ua-  < 
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xnanlj  thing  for  me  or  anybody  else  to  stand  up  and  allovr  such  acts  to 
be  committed.  But,  gentlemen,  my  interpretation  of  it  was  this.  I 
said  I  had  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  the  exterminator,  who  is  inhuman  to 
apparently  thousands  of  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  I  had  also  in  my 
mind  the  poor  victim  here  striving  to  defend  himself  against  that  exter< 
minator,  and  I  said  myself  that  I  would  not  tie  down  the  hands  of  the 
one  and  allow  the  other  to  do  his  work  of  extermination  and  crime  (loud 
cheers) ;  and  perhaps  I  should  not,  I  know  I  should  not,  have  used  the 
expressions  I  did  use,  because  an  excited  people,  perhaps  a  people  labouring 
under  grievous  oppression,  may  misinterpret  what  I  say,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  tell  you  now,  my  friends,  that  honestly  in  my  mind,  I 
believe  that  the  crime  of  murder,  if  attached  to  our  cause,  woidd  bring 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  it.  I  think  that  is  as  honest  a  recantation,  if 
recantation  were  required,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  make  with 
reference  to  agrarian  crimes.'* 

The  AUomey-General. — ^It  is  only  right  that  that  explanation  should 
be  given. 

Mr.  Murphy. — ^Now  kindly  turn  to  page  16  of  the  transcript,  Mr. 
Curtis,  page  5  of  the  print) 

{Witness  reads)  : — '* Every  oiher  animal  a^BOciates  with  its  species; 
every  other  animal  is  content  to  live  in  harmony  at  least  with  its  own 
species.  The  law  of  prey  only  prevails  between  one  class  of  animals 
and  the  others,  but  the  Irish  landlord  and  the  landlord  class  they  refuse 
to  live  in  harmony  with  their  fellow  man  ;  they  refuse  to  allow  their 
fellow  man  to  exist  even  in  the  humblest  and  most  abject  state.  No,  it 
is  not  enough  that  they  take  from  them  everything  that  gives  comfort 
to  a  poor  man's  home  ;  they  must  come  with  their  vile  agents  of  op- 
pression, they  must  come  with  their  bailiffs  and  their  crowbar  brigade 
(hootings),  and  they  must  level  the  homes  and  they  must  drive  theni 
from  this  fair  country  to  go  as  waifs  and  strays  and  toilers  throughout 
the  world,  finom  home  and  kindred  and  everything  that  makes  life  dear 
to  them.  Well,  my  friends,  I  hope  we  are  fast  approaching  the  end  of 
ihiR  horrid  system ;  I  hope  we  have  come  to  an  end  of  all  the  plausible 
talk  that  used  to  be  about  the  master  and  the  landlord  (cheei*s  and 
laughter)" — and  I  didn't  catch  a  portion  of  the  next  sentence. 

Now,  look  at  page  13  of  your  transcript  ? — ( Witness  reads)  ? — "  You 
know  the  programme  of  the  Land  League,  you  know  what  you  have  to 
do  now,  and  you  will  soon  learn  that  the  best  leaders  the  people  can 
have  are  the  people  themselves  (cheers),  and  you  will  soon  learn  your 
own  strength,  and  what  ia  better,  you  will  teach  the  Government  that 
neither  their  prosecutions,  nor  their  bayonets  (*  Nor  their  buckshot'),  nor 
their  buckshot,  nor  any  other  law,  nor  any  other  device  that  ever  tyranny 
devised  to  enslave  and  rob  mankind  will  avail  against  the  Irish  people 
when  united  by  organization  (cheers).  Put  land  grabbers  from  you  like 
some  evil.  If  we  are  not  strong  on  that  point  all  is  over ;  if  you  are 
not  firm  there,  let  no  amount  of  plausibility,  let  no  professions  of  either 
nationality,  or  this,  or  that,  or  the  other,  induce  ye  to  countenance  or 
to  allow  any  man  who  is  a  land  grabber  to  touch  upon  your  organiza- 
tion (cries  of  *  Never*).  You  must  taboo  such  a  man,  ye  must  isolate 
such  a  man,  ye  must  leave  him  that  he  and  his  friends  will  come  to  their 
knees  for  to  beg,  to  beg  to  be  apologised  for  the  crimes  they  have  com- 
mitted against  the  people  and  against  the  country.  Gentlemen,  ladies 
and  genfiemen,  I  beg  now  to  second  the  resolution  which  has  already 
been  proposed,  and  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  very  kind  hear- 
ing you  have  given  me  (cheers)." 

The  witness  was  not  cross-examined  in  reference  to  this  speech. 
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• 

Mr.  Mv/rphy, — Have  you  your  traiiscript  of  your  report  of  the  Killaloe 
meeting,  on  the  7tli  of  November  1 — ^Yes, 

At  which  Mr.  Dillon  spoke  1 — ^Yes. 

Turn  to  page  10  in  your  transcript  ? — {Witness  reads) — "  What 
have  we  done  %  One  short  year  ago  we  told  the  people  in  Ireland  that 
they  had  gone  on  the  wrong  path,  that  they  would  never  get  justice 
from  England's  Parliament,  that  they  never  would  get  justice" — 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — Who  was  speaking,  Mr.  Murphy  1 

Mr.  Murphy, — Mr.  John  Dillon,  my  lord.  1  beg  your  lordship's 
pardon. 

Witness  (continues  reading) — "  They  never  would  get  justice  from 
members  of  Parliament  sent  over  to  represent  Irish  constituencies. 
We  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  justice,  and  if  they  wanted  freedom, 
that  they  should  fight  the  battle  in  Ireland.  We  told  them  that  they 
should  learn  their  own  strength;  that  they  should  band  themselves 
together ;  that  they  should  meet  the  landlords  of  Ireland  on  the  fields 
of  Ireland  foot  to  foot  and  hand  to  hand ;  that  they  should  teach  the 
Irish  landlords  that  the  day  was  gone  by  when  the  landlord  was  to  fix 
the  rent ;  and  that  they  should  teach  them  that  the  day  was  gone  by 
when  an  Irish  landlord  could  drive  an  Irish  family  out  of  its  home ; 
and  that  they  should  do  that  by  following  out  a  determined,  a  resolute, 
and  a  combined  poUcy  of  self  defence,  and  by  gathering  into  one  mighty 
organization  the  whole  manhood  of  Ireland,  and  pledging  us  never  to 
turn  back  from  the  battle  until  the  whole  institution  of  landlordism  was 
swept  away.  (Cheers.)  When  I  look  back  over  the  history  of  Ireland 
since  the  Union  was  accomplished,  and  Ireland  lost  her  independence, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it,  would  be  better  for  the  Irish 
people,  and  that  Ireland  would  be  to-day  a  prosperous  nation,  if 
no  man  had  even  been  sent  to  represent  an  Irish  constituency 
in  an  English  Parliament,  but  if  the  people  had  refused  to 
send  men  or  to  trust  any  man  into  that  House,  and  had 
resolved  eighty  years  ago,  as  they  are  resolving  in  their  meetings 
and  in  their  thousands  to-day,  that  they  would  make  a  law  unto 
themselves  in  Ireland,  and  would  not  submit  to  British  law.  (Cheers). 
But  there  is  an  old  saying, — there  is  an  old  saying  which  I  would  ask 
you,  men  of  Clare  and  Tipperary  to  take  to  heart  to-day, — and  that  is, 
'  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend.'  For  eighty  years  we  have  been  going 
on  the  wrong  path,  and  looking  to  London.  Look  to  Ireland  now ; 
look  to  yourselves.  For  eighty  years  the  Irish  landlords  have  kept 
the  men  of  Ireland  on  their  knees  at  the  threshold  of  an  alien  Parlia- 
ment, begging  for  mercy  and  for  rights  that  were  denied  them.  For 
eighty  years  the  Irish  landlords  have  looked  on  in  scorn  while  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland  were  spumed  by  a  hostile  and  an  alien  House. 
Let  the  manhood  of  Ireland  rise  to-day,  and  resolve  that  we  will 
bring  the  Irish  landlords  on  their  knees  before  that  door.  (Cheers,  a 
voice,  '  Never  to  rise  again.')  Let  us  resolve  that  the  tenantry  of 
Ireland  will  never  again  ask  for  justice  at  the  hands  of  English 
Ministers,  or  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  but  that  by  their 
action  in  Ireland  they  will  drive  the  Irish  landlords  over  to  London  to 
beg  for  protection  and  for  justice.  (Cheers.)  Let  me  tell  you  that 
you  can  do  all  this.  It  only  requires  you  to  play  the  part  of  men,  to 
follow  the  doctrines  of  the  Land  League,  and  you  will  teach  the  Irish 
landlord  that  not  he,  but  the  Land  League,  will  settle  the  rents 
(cheers) ;  and  you  will  teach  the  Irish  landlord  that  he  will  not  evict 
one  man  out  of  his  home  until  the  Land  Leag\ie  has  given  him  leave. 
(Cheers.)     The  English  Parliament  has  been   always   tho  friend  of  the 
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Irish  landlords.     Let  them  go  to  their  old  friends  now  and  ask- 


(Interruption.)  I  say  here  to-day,  in  the  name  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland, 
that  it  has  oome  now  to  that  pass  that  we  do  not  care  about  legisla- 
tion.    (Cheers.)     We  do  not  want (Considerable  interruption  then). 

All  we  want  is  what  was  said  fifty  years  ago  by  a  Tipperary  priest, 
Father  Davoran,  when  he  wrote  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  said,  in  the  Tithe 
War, '  The  Irish  farmers  do  not  want  protection ;  they  do  not  want  legis- 
lation in  an  English  Pai*liament ;  all  they  want  is  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour,  and  to  leave  them  face  to  face  with  the  tyrant'  All  that  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland  want  now  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  to  leave 
them  £ace  to  face  with  the  landlords,  and  we  will  give  a  very  good 
account  of  the  landlords  and  of  the  rackrenters  in  Ireland.  Let  me  say 
then,  that  the  man  who  comes  to  you  now,  and  tells  you  to  trust  to  any 
British  Minister,  or  tells  you  to  trust  to  the  present  Government  be- 
cause they  have  promised  well,  is  an  enemy;  and  do  not  take  his 
advice.  Follow  the  Land  League,  which  has  shown  its  power  by  pro- 
tecting the  farmer  of  Ireland;  follow  the  Land  League,  which  has 
already  forced,  to  my  own  knowledge,  seven  men  in  Ireland  to  resign 
farms  which  they  had  taken  over  their  neighbours'  heads.  In  the  town 
of  Midleton,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  there  was  a  man  evicted  and  his 
neighbour  took  the  farm.  He  had  gone  behind  his  back,  and  bribed  the 
agent ;  and  I  sent  down  there  last  week,  at  the  request  of  the  Land 
League  to  the  town  of  Midleton,  that  I  would  hold  a  meeting  there  on 
Tuesday  next,  and  request  him  to  give  up  the  farm ;  and  on  Friday 
last  the  Land  League  got  a  letter  sa3ring  he  begged  to  state  he  would 
resign  the  farm  (cheers).  I  did  not  need  to  go  down  there  at  all,  and 
so  now  we  are  going  to  give  it  back,  by  and  by,  when  the  landlord  gets 

tired  of  keeping  it  empty.     We  will  give  it  back  (Interruption.) 

Then  I  say  do  not  mind  Land  Commissions,  do  not  mind  the  English 
Parliament,  do  not  mind  the  Government ;  follow  your  own  course,  and 
protect  yourselves ;  and  when  the  Government  have  got  through  with 
Hares  and  Babbits  Bills,  and  when,  as  I  said  before,  the  Irish  l^dlords 
ask  them,  then  they  will  settle  this  question. .  But  before  I  leave  this 
subject,  I  will  see  that  we,  as  the  members  of  the  Land  League,  are 
determined  that  when  it  does  come  to  be  settled  we  will  take  no  com- 
promise.** 

Turn  to  page  7  of  the  transcript — but  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  go  on  Vrhere  you  are  ? 

{WUness  continues  reading) — '^We  offered  compromises  before,  and 
what  reply  did  we  get  1  I  know  landlords  now  who  are  coming  forward 
and  asking  us  to  be  reasonable,  and  to  take  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents 
with  free  sale.  Last  year  they  scorned  all  these  things,  and  what  made 
the  sudden  change  ?  Why,  I  see  in  meetings  of  Orangemen  in  the  north, 
the  very  Orange  landlords  of  Ulster  are  saying  they  are  anxious  to  have 
the  question  settled.  But  why  are  they  anxious?  Because  they  are 
afraid  the  Land  League  will  go  into  Ulster ;  and  into  Ulster  it  wUl  go, 
for  next  Tuesds^  we  are  to  have  a  meeting  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
%nd  the  Protestant  fartners  of  Fermanagh  will  take  their  stand  beside 
their  Catholic  brethren.  The  message,  then,  I  have  to  give  you  is  this  : 
Here  you  are,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  Clare  men  and  Tipperary  men. 
If  you  follow  out  our  policy,  if  you  play  the  part  of  men,  you  can  pro- 
tect yourselves  against  oppression,  you  can  lower  all  rack-rents  down  to 
a  fair  rental.  There  are  some  landlords,  I  have  been  told,  in  and  around 
the  town  of  Killaloe  who  have  always  played  the  part  of  honest  men 

and  fair  men (interruption).     I  say  lower  all  the  rentals  down  to 

the  rentals  of  Mr.  Anthony  Parker.     (Loud  cheers).     Tell  the  landlord 
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that  objects  that  in  the  hour  of  his  power  he  acted  as  a  dishonest  man^ 
he  robbed  the  poor  of  their  means  and  their  substance,  while  this  other 
gentleman  set  them  an  honourable  and  fair  example,  and  that  now  in  the 
hour  of  our  power,  when  we  might  treat  him  as  he  treated  us,  that  we 
will  not  do  sOy  that  we  vdll  give  him  justice  in  the  place  of  the  injustice 
which  he  meted  out  to  us,  but  that  justice  we  will  have  in  spite  of  his 
teeth  (cheers).     Well,  then,  the  task  that  is  before  you  is  this  :  Pledge, 
every  man  who  is  here,  and  every  man  in  the  two  counties,  not  to  pay 
one   fieurthing    over    Griffith's  valuation   (cheers) ;    and    if   any  man 
— let    every  parish  in  the  two  counties  havej  its  Land  League,  let 
every  man  be  enrolled  in  that  Land  League,  and  do  not  wait  for  them 
to  come  in,  but  send  young  men  round  to  every  farm*er, — Shaving  a  list, 
— every  farmer, — ^to  ask  him  will  he  come  in  or  will  he  not  1    And  then 
you  will  know  who  are  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  who  are  their 
enemies — (interruption),  and  then  let  each  paridi  resolve  for  itself  what 
they  will  pay.     Let  them  hold  a  meeting  of  the  executive,  let  them  con- 
sider the  case'  and  let  them  resolve  what  they  will  pay.      Tou  must 
alter  the  resolution  according  to  circumstances.     If  you  have  got  to  deal 
with  a  very  bad  rackrenter  who  has  raised  his  rent  more  than  double  the 
valuation,  you  ought  not  to  pay  him  a  single  farthing  this  year.      If  he 
is  a  more    n^oderate   man,  come  down    to    the  valuation ;  but  you 
must  suit  the  resolution  y>  the  circumstances  of  each  locality.      When 
you  have  come  to  that  resolution,  then  the  man  who  goes  back  on  the 
organization, — who  goes  behind  backs  ^d  pays,  while  he  stands  pledged 
to  his  neighbours  to  stand  by  them, — ^you  must  treat  him  as  what  he  is  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  traitor  to  his  people  and  to  his  country.  You  must  make 
an  outlaw  of  him,  and  let  no  honest  man  speak  to  him,  or  have  anything 
to  say  to  him.     (Cheers.)     Do  not  let  any  man  terrify  you  by  the  threat 
which  I  have  heard  used,  within  the  last  fortnight  to  poor  people  in  my 
country,  do  not  let  any  man  or  agent  terrify  you  by  the  threat  of  putting 
you  to  expense.     The  Land  League  in  Dublin  is  pledged,  so  far  as  its 
resources  go,  to  bear  all  legal  expenses  gone  to  in  this  struggle  ;  and,  if 
they  threaten  to  evict,  you  must  be  prepared  and  expect  that  this  will  be 
a  pretty  bitter  struggle.     Tou  must  not  be  easily  frightened,  you  must 
stand  togeth^,  and  if  it  comes  to  eviction,  why,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
keep  the  farm  empty,  and  we  will  stand  by  you  as  best   we  can  until 
you  get  the  fiarm  back  again.     If  you  pull  together,  if  the  organizaition 
is  strong,  there  will  be  no  evictions,  because  the  landlord  will  be  afraid 
to  evict.     Now,  in  conclusion,  I  would  say,  do  not  let  the  work  rest 
now.     From  this  day  out  let  every  man  work  hard  at  the  oigaaizatLon. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  I  should  hope  that  every  man  who  has  a 
man's  heart  in  his  breast  in  the  two  counties  will  be  a  member  of  the 
Land  League,  and  pledged  to  adopt  its  policy.     (Cheers.)" 

Mr.  Murphy. — ^That  is  the  only  speech  that  we  wish  to  refer  to  at  that 
meeting. 

Mr.  MacdoTioglL  — I  may  refer  to  other  portions,  but  I  will  not  ask  him 
to  read  them. 

Mr.  Mwrphy  (to  WitnMa). — Look  at  your  transcript  of  the  report  of 
the  Thurles  meeting 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — I  have  a  question  or  two  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Murphy. — Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Macd(ynogh  (to  WUness.) — Who  was  the  chairman?— The  Rev. 
Dr.  M*Redmond. 

Is  he  the  parish  priest  ? — I  don't  know. 
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Examination  resumed, 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqbbald. — ^What  ib  the  next  meeting  1      ^ 

WUnem. — ^Thurles,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Murphy. — ^The  date  is  the  14th  November,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  FrrzGKBALB. — ^Whose  speech  are  you  going  to  refer  to  1 

Mr.  Murphy, — Mr.  John  Dillon's,  my  lord.  (To  Witneaa,) — Begin 
the  speech  and  read  on. — {Witne8$  reads.) — "  Keverend  chairman  and 
men  of  Tipperary,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  how  proud  I  am 
to  see  here  to-day,  the  men  of  central  Tipperary  come  together  in  the 
largest  meeting  which  I  have  seen  assembled  in  this  cause  in  Ireland 
(cheers) ;  and  I  am  proud  to  see  that  you  have  come  together  not  to  sup- 
port any  compromise  on  the  great  question  of  the  land  of  Ireland  for  the 
people  of  Ireland,  but  you  have  come  to  pledge  yourselves  to  a  resolution 
that  landlordism,  having  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
banished  its  people  from  its  shores,  must  be  abolished,  and  ownership  by 
the  people  substituted  in  its  stead.  (Cheers.)  Here  are  20,000  or 
30,000  of  the  &rmers  of  Tipperary  assembled  to  declare  that  the  hour 
for  compromise  on  this  question  has  gone  by,  and  that  they  will  not  be 
satisfied,  nor  will  they  accept  any  settlement  which  does  not  give  to  the 
tiller  of  the  Irish  soil,  to  the  eccupier,  the  ownership,  with  no  lord  or 
master  over  him.     (Cheers.)'' 

Mr.  Murphy, — ^Now  turn  to  page  30  of  your  transcript — "  In  the 
face  of  this,"  &c.? — {Witness  reads) — **In  the  face  of  this  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  people  should  be  strictly  disciplined  and  organised, 
and  chicdiy  for  this  purpose,  if  the  Government  go  on  and  enter  upon  a 
policy  of  coercion,  if  they  put  us  into  prison  without  even  waiting  for 
the  issue  of  the  prosecutions,  if  they  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  imprison  all  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  movement,  then  will 
oome  the  time  of  trial  for  the  people.  (Cheers.)  Then  will  the  fate  of 
the  Irish  farmer  be  decided,  when  he  is  put  upon  his  trial,  whether  he 
can  act  Uke  a  man,  and  not  slink  back  from  persecution,  or  whether  he 
is  going  to  bow  beneath  the  storm  aQd  yield  to  his  oppressors.  \  If  we 
are  struck  at  and  imprisoned,  whom  ought  we  to  hold  responsible  for 
that  imprisonment  1  We  ought  to  hold  responsible  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  who  have  ui^ged  upon  the  Government  this  insane  course  of 
coercion.  And  what  will  be  our  plain  duty  1  Our  plain  duty  will  be, 
and  our  policy,  to  inflict  a  punishment  on  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
which  will  make  them  relent  of  their  course.  We  shall  issue  orders,  the 
executive  of  the  Land  League  will  issue  orders  to  the  people,  probably, 
if  this  course  is  determined  upon,  to  strike  some  counter-blow  at  the 
landlords,  and  I  trust  and  hope  that  the  people  will  be  prepared  to 
obey.  (Cheers.)  We  will  advise  you  to  do  nothing  unwise;  we 
will  advise  you  to  do  nothing  unpractical ;  but  we  will  advise  you 
to  do  something  that  will  very  quickly  bring  the  landlords  to 
reason,  and  make  them  more  anxious  to  let  us  out  than  to  keep 
us  in.  (Cheers.)  But  now,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  this,  you 
must  not---when  you  go  home  from  this  meeting  to-day — you  must  make 
up  your  minds  that  you  have  simply  begun  the  battle  here  to-day,  and 
you  must  not  rest  content  till  every  townland  round  about  Thurles  is 
oiganized  and  disciplined  under  its  own  captain  and  its  own  leader,  so 
oi^ganized  that  when  the  orders  go  out  from  Dublin  from  the  executive 
of  the  Le^ue  to  strike  at  the  pockets  of  the  landlords,  that  those  orders 
will  be  obeyed  universally  and  immediately  throug]}out  the  country  ]  so 
oiganized  that  it  will  be  in  our  power  at  notice  of  a  week  or  three  or 
four  days  to  assemble  at  any  place,  where  we  think  fit,  a  body  of  5,000 
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or  lOyOOO  men,  marchiDg  in  order  under  their  leaders  in  that  disciplined 
body,  which  has  more  effect  as  a  demonstration  of  force  than  the  shout- 
ing of  30,000  men.  Now  let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  we  must  all  re- 
member and  take  to  heart  that  this  is  not  a  struggle  that  is  to  be  W9n 
without  stem  exertion  on  the  part  of  each  and  every  individual  man. 
As  soon  as  we  have  got  the  country  properly  organised,  we  intend  to 
give  up  these  meetings,  and  that  will  be  a  very  pleasant  day  for  me  when 
I  have  done  with  speaking.  As  soon  as  the  country  is  strictly  discip- 
lined and  ordered,  we  will  require  no  more  public  meetings  and  no 
more  speeches,  because  everyone  will  know  what  he  has  got  to  do,  and 
whom  he  has  got  to  obey.  (Cheers.)  But  the  people  must  work  hard 
at  this  organisation,  they  must  put  pressure  on  certain  individuals  who 
are  selfish  enough,  although  they  are  living  out  of  the  people,  to  turn 
their  backs  on 'the  people's  cause  in  the  hour  of  trial  There  is  hardly  a 
man  in  this  crowd  who  has  not  got  friends  and  relatives  in  America  and 
Australia,  and  let  him  not  let  a  week  go  by  without 
writing  to  his  friends  in  America  and  Australia,  beg- 
ging them  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  people  here 
(cheers),  to  form  Land  Leagues  all  through  America  and  Australia,  and 
press  oil  the  work,  and  send  us  home  the  sinews  of  war  to  carry  on  the 
battle.  (Cheers).  I  have  said  on  previous  occasions  that  this  cause  is 
just  as  much  the  interest  of  the  trader  in  the  town  as  it  is  of  the  farmer 
in  the  country.  The  trader  in  the  the  town  lives  upon  you,  and  if  you 
are  beaten  in  this  struggle  he  will  lose  as  well  as  you  ;  and  if  the  trader 
in  the  town  is  so  selfish  that  he  will  not  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
give  the  use  of  his  name  to  back  up  the  farmer  in  his  struggle,  I  think 
you  are  perfectly  justified  in  using  your  organization  to  make  him  feel 
that  he  is  the  enemy  of  the  people  (cheers), — ^to  make  him  feel  that  if 
he  is  so  selfish  that  he  will  not  stand  by  the  people  in  this  struggle  for 
life  and  death,  that  you  have  the  means  in  your  power  to  make  him 
suffer  thi*ough  his  pocket  also ;  and  when  I  think  that,  when  the  country 
is  thoroughly  well  organized,  it  will  be  a  very  serious  question  for  the 
branches  whether  they  ought  not  to  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  allow 
any  member  of  the  League  to  deal  with  any  trader  who  will  not  join 
the  League.  These  are  all  the  practical  work  still  before  you,  and  which 
will  be  of  very  much  more  importance  than  even  so  great  a  meeting 
as  this.  You  must  in  every  branch  have  a  meeting  of  your  executive 
of  seven  at  a  cei'tain  hour  on  a  certain  day,  and  let  it  be  known  to  every 
farmer  in  that  district  or  parish  that  if  he  has  any  grievance  he  can  get 
redress  for  that  grievance  by  going  to  that  executive.  Keep  up  the  meet- 
ings, discuss  the  state  of  the  country,  communicate  with  Dublin  when- 
ever anything  new  turns  up,  and  by  keeping  the  whole  country  in  or- 
ganization we  will  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  Irish  people  are  no 
longer  to  be  called  miserable,  or  poor  or  oppressed,  except  through  their 
own  fault ;  that  we,  without  asking  the  assistance, — ^that  we,  the  Irinli 
Land  League,  without  asking  the  assistance  of  Gladstone  or  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  have  abolished  the  system  of  tenure-at-will,  and  that  we 
have  made  the  Irish  farmers  owners  of  their  own  farms  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  without  the  intervention  even  of  English  laws.  (Loud 
cheers.)" 

Mr.  Murphy, — Bead  the  resolution  as  praposed  by  Mr.  James 
Hayes  at  that  meeting? — (Witness  reads) — "That  in  order  more 
effectually  to  put  an  end  to  rackrenting,  we  regard  as  the  cardinal  point 
of  this  agitation  that  no  man  should  take  a  farm  from  which  another 
has  been  unjustly  evicted,  and  whosoever  may  be  guilty  of  such  treason 
shall  be  avoided  by  all  right-minded  men." 
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Tom  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bojton,  one  of  the  traversers  at  that  meet- 
ing 1 — {WUnest  reads) — "  Men  of  Tipperary,  the  day  is  wearing,  and  you 
have  already  heard  from  the  lips  of  your  tried  and  trusted  representative 
the  doctrines  of  the  Irish  Niational  Land  League.  (Cheers.^  No  in- 
dividual can  add  one  word  more  to  that  put  forward,  the  propositions,  the 
way  Mr.  Dillon  has  told  you  that  with  your  assistance  we  purpose  to 
settle  the  land  question  here  in  Irehmd.  We  have  engaged  in 
teaching  the  people  of  Ireland  that  the  settlement  of  the  land  ques- 
tion lies  in  their  own  hands.  A  clergyman  here,  a  short  time  since, 
told  you  to  go  on  with  political  agitation.  I  tell  you  tiiat  political 
agitation  is  a  bad  thing,  and  I  tell  you  that  if  we  had  any  other 
way  of  meeting  the  people  iace  to  face,  or  of  organizing  them  without 
poHtical  agitation,  we  would  do  it  (cheers).  I  tell  you  distinctly  that 
all  your  political  agitation  will  end  as  other  agitations  have  done,  in 
smoke,  unless  you  band  yourselves  together  like  men,  and  organize. 
('  We  wilL')  Therefore  your  work  to-day  is  not  agitation,  it  is  not 
speeches,  or  bands,  or  music,  or  banners ;  it  is  the  solid,  stem  work  of 
combining  to  bring  on  its  knees  the  mainstay  of  the  English  rule  in 
Ireland  (cheers).  Mr.  Dillon  has  told  you  that  which  we  knew  all  along, 
never  to  look  for  anything  from  any  British  Government,  no  matter  how 
liberal,  that  you  are  not  ^irepared  to  tear  out  of  their  teeth  (cheers).  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  instructed  his  satelites  in  Ireland  to  institute  proceedings 
against  the  men  who  have  led  the  people  in  this  movement — ^to  prosecute 
them  for  conspiracy.  Well,  for  my  own  part,  in  the  cause  of  justice 
and  humanity,  that  I  believe  this  cause  to  be,  I  am  proud  of  the  name 
of  conspirator  (cheers).  The  last  conspiracy  that  I  was  engaged  la  poli- 
tically numbered  100,000  Irishmen  with  rifles  in  their  hands  (loud 
cheers),  and  that  conspiracy  succeeded  in  doing  in  the  United  States  of 
America  what  we  propose  to  do  with  your  hdp,  with  God's  help  and* 
yours,  here  in  Ireland,  to  blot  out  the  stain  of  slavery  (cheers). 

Now  turn  to  the  words — 'Hhe  pledge  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League f — {Witness  reads) — ''The  pledge  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  embodies  the  principle  of  l^e  League.  It  is  that  you  have 
a  right  to  combine  like  men  for  self-preservation  ;  that  you  have  a  right 
to  watch^  to  mark  down,  and  to  excommunicate,  socially  and  politically, 
the  man  who  in  the  face  of  this  great  movement  will  be  base  enough  to 
betray  the  cause  of  Ireland,  for  the  man  to'day  who  violates  his  Land 
League  pledge  is.a  double-dyed  traitor  to  Gk)d  and  to  his  country.  With 
the  permission  of  your  esteemed  chairman,  I  will  first  give  you  the  Land 
League  pledge;  and  I  now,  in  the  name  of  the  Land  League  of 
Tipperary,  I  call  on  every  honest  Irishmen  present,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
before  hiis  priests,  and  side  by  side  with  his  brother  coimtrymen,  I  call 
on  every  man  to  pledge  himseLTsolemnly  never  to  look  for,  to  take,  to  bid 
for,  or  to  occupy  the  land  from  which  his  neighbour  has  been  unjustly 
evicted  (Cries  of  '  Never,  never') ;  never,  never  to  purehase  crops  or 
cattle  seixed  for  rent;  never  to  bid  for  grass  landls  put  up  at  auc- 
tion by  a  landlord ;  and  I  call  upon  the  labourers  and  the  workers, 
who  are  no  less  identified  in  interest  with  this  struggle  than  the  farmers, 
never  to  work  upon  that  land.  (A  voice,  '  Never.')  All  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  that  pledge  will  do  so  by  lifting  his  right  hand.  (Then 
there  was  a  general  diow  of  hands.)  That  pledge  binds  you  solemnly  as 
Land  Leaguers ;  it  binds  you  to  unite,  and  to  give  your  name  into  the 
particular  oiganization  in  your  immediiate  neighbourhood.  And  another 
pledge  you  are  now  compelled  to  take  as  Land  Leaguers,  and  that  is, — 
and  I  call  on  every  man  here  to  stand  together  and  to  brand  the  sneak 
who  will  not  keep  it^ — I  call  upon  you  all  to  lift  your  hands  and  pledge 
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jomself  never  to  pay  more  than  a  just  and  equitable  rent,  and  we  con- 
mder  that  to-day  to  be  Griffith's  valuation.    (Cheers.)  " 
Mr.  Mwffhy, — ^That  ia  all  I  have  to  ask  jou. 

Crosa-examined  by  Mr.  Luk^  DiUan, 

Who  took  the  chair  at  that  meeting) — ^The  Rev.  James  CantwelL 

Did  you  recognize  many  priests  on  the  platform) — ^There  was  no 
platform. 

Would  you  say  there  were  twenty  priests  present  f — ^I  did  not  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  number;  I  should  think  not. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Mr.  Mulhallem-Marum,  the  member  for 
Kilkenny,  present ) — ^Yes ;  he  was  there. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^It  is  now  half-past  four  o'clock,  my  lord,  and  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  an  adjournment. 

A  Juror. — ^Oh,  yes,  adjourn,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Matid<mogh.—The  jury  wish  for  an  adjournment,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Very  well,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  you  have 
been  very  good  all  day,  and  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  every  oonsidera- 
tion  at  our  hands^  and  we  will  now  adjourn  to  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr.  Justice  Babby. — Mr.  Attorney,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience if,  as  each  speech  is  put  in  evidence,  a  copy  of  the  print  were 
handed  up  to  us. 

The  AjUorrwy-Generdi. — ^Very  well ;  that  shall  be  done,  my  lord,  but 
we  are  not  quite  pr^ared  for  it  to-day. 

He  court  then  adjourned  to  the  following  morning. 
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SIXTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  JANUARY  4,  1881. 


The  Oonrt  sat  at  eleyen  o'clock. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzobrald. — ^Now,  Mr.  Attorney,  I  think  we  hare  all 
the  jury  here  and  can  proceecL 

Mr.  A.  P.  CuBTis  further  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy,  q.o. 

I  want  you  now  to  take  either  your  transcript  or  the  print — ^both 
haying  been  compared,  as  you  told  us  yesterday,  with  your  original 
noteS;  and  found  accurate — of  the  Ballaghdderin  meetings  county  Metyo, 
on  Sunday  the  2lBt  November  1 — ^I  have  the  print  of  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  pronounce  that  (Ballaghaderin) 
coirectly,  Mr.  Murphy  ? 

Mr.  Murphy. — ^I  am  afraid  not,  my  lord,  I  wont  venture  to  do  so.  I 
have  not  my  friend,  Sergeant  Heron,  here ;  he  is  the  only  one  of  us  who 
^would  venture  upon  the  correct  pronunciation. 

Mr.  Justice  Fetzoesald. — Mr.  Dillon  could  assist  us  also.  What  is 
the  date  of  the  meeting ) 

l{r.  Murphy. — Sunday,  the  21st  of  November,  my  lord.  (To  witness) 
— ^Now  turn  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  and  read  from  the  begin- 
ning— "Fellow  countrymen,  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure" ) — (  Witriesa 
reads). — "  Fellow  countrymen,  it  gives  me  the  greatest  possible  pleasure 
to  see  you  assembled  here  to-day  in  this  vast  meeting,  and  to  see  from 
your  bearing  that  your  spirit  is  not  broken  by  the  sufferings  and 
the  privations  through  which  you  have  passed  ('Never')  that  you  are 
determined  now,  having  learned  the  lesson,  which  I  hope  you  will  never 
forget,  that  you  are  determined  to  have  done  with  landlordism  (cheers) ; 
that  you  are  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  policy  of  that  great 
organization  which  has  grown  up  so  rapidly  in  Ireland,  by  ranging  your- 
selves under  its  banner,  and  by  carrying  out  its  programme,  to  sweep 
away  that  institution  of  landlordism  which  brought  you  last  year  to 
jour  knees  as  beggars  before  all  the  civilised  races  of  ^e  earth  (cheers, 
and  *  Away  with  them  *)." 

That  will  do.  Now  come  down  to  line  thirty-three — "  We  have  now 
in  the  South  seen  landlord  after  landlord  "f---(iri^n6««  reads)  : — ''We 
have  now  in  the  South  seen  landlord  after  landlord  come  down  and  take 
the  reduced  rents  which  we  advised  the  people  to  offer  them,  and  thank 
them  for  them,  and  go  home  again  very  civilly.  We  have  seen  the  hand  of 
the  evictor  stopped,  and  we  have  seen  cases  where  processes  of  eviction 
have  been  issued,  we  have  seen  the  execution  of  those  processes,  those 
eviction  decrees,  delayed  in  fear  of  the  Land  League  and  of  its  followers. 
(Cheers.)  And,  furthermore,  we  have  not  alone  stopped  the  hand  of 
the  evictor,  but  we  have  undone  his  work.  La  seven  or  eight  cases  we 
have  taken  away  from  the  land  grabber  the  prey  which  he  took  from 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  evictor.  (A  voice, '  Down  with  the  land 
grabber.*)  Seven  farms  have  been  handed  back  to  the  Land  League  at 
our  request,  and  it  is  but  a  short  three  weeks  ago  since  in  the  county  of 
Cork  a  man  who  had  taken  a  farm  from  which  his  neighbour  had  been 
evicted,  at  my  request  gave  it  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Land  League 
of  that  district." 

Stop  there,  and  now  come  down  to  line  thirty-six,  page  2 — "  Let  the 
tenantry  on  each  estate  **t  &c> — (WUrtees reads) : — <^  Let  the  tenantry  on 
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each  estate  gather  together,  or  let  them  elect  representatiyes  where  the 
estate  is  veiy  large,  and  let  them  come  together  and  make  an  agreement 
of  vhat  they  are  able  to  afford  to  pay  this  year,  or  what  is  fledr  for  them 
to  pay,  and  that  will  differ  according  to  the  different  circnmstanoes  of 
the  case.     When  they  have  made  that  agreement^  let  them  pledge  them- 
selves to  each  other  that  no  man  will  go  behind  his  neighbour  and 
break  away  from   the    agreement.       Let    them,  then,  go  in    as   a 
body  and   offer  to  the  liuidlord  or  to  the  agent  the  rent  on   which 
they  have  agreed,    and   tell  him   that   they    require    for  that  sum 
a  full  and  clear  receipt  for  the  yearns  rent.    (Cheers.)     If  he  refuses 
to    give    that   full  and    clear    receipt,    take  home    the  money   and 
pay   nothing,    and   wait  until  he  becomes  more    reasonable.     Well, 
now,  the  man   who   goes   back  on    his   neighbours  and  who  breaks 
away  from  the  engagement  and  pays  his  rent,  all  you  have  got  to  do  is 
to  turn  the  cold  shoulder  to  him,  and  have-no  communication  with  him. 
The  question  then  anses  as  to  what  the  landlord  will  do,  Or  the  agent, 
when  this  offer  is  made  to  him.     He  may   serve  you  with  notice  of 
eviction,  and  if  he  does  you  must  then  put  down  your  foot  and  have  it 
out  with  him.     Tou  must  hold  the  rent,  and  keep  that  for  your  own 
use.     If  he  serve  you  with  a  notice  of  eviction  come  into  the  Land 
League  here,  submit  your  case;  send  up  the  notices  to  Dublin;  we 
will  take  them  up  and  defend  them,  and  we  will  back  you  up  through 
the  struggle.     (Cheers.)     But  do  not  you  see — you  see  the  advantage 
of  holding  on  by  the  rent,  because  if  any  man  should  be  evicted  he  would 
want  some  means  to  support  him  until  he  gets  back  to  his  farm,  be- 
cause you  must  remember,  and  you  must  be  prepared  to  run  some  risk, 
and,  if  necessary  even  to  submit  to  eviction.     If  you  are  evicted,  as 
sure  as  there  is  a  sun  above  you  to-day  you  will  be  back  again  before 
the  year  is  out.     Mayo  has  taught  a  lesson  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  in 
the  policy  of  the  Land  League,  and  the  word  '  Boycott'  has  gone  all 
over  the  country.     (Cheers.)     Now,  what  we  propose  to  do  is,  every 
evicted  farm — ^we  will  Boycott  the  farm,  and  it  will  require  an  Eng- 
lish army,  such  as  that  which  has  come  down  to  Lough  Mask,  to  hold 
any  farm  from  which  a  Mayo  man  has  been  evicted.    So  long  as  they 
keep  the  army  on  the  farm,  well,  we  will  support  the  tenant  who  has 
been  evicted  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  soon  as  the  army 
evacuates  he  can  go  back  to  his  own  home.     (Cheers.)     Now  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  as  regards  the   amount  pf  rent  which  ought  to  be  paid. 
This  is  a  question  which  we  must  leave  to  each  branch  to  decide  for 
itself,  but  if  high  rents  have  been  charged  for  the  past  years,  where  the 
people  have  been  rack-rented  for  some  years  past,  they  ought  to  pay 
nothing  at  all  this  year.     Where  the  rents  have  been  more  moderate,  I 
think  that  where  they  are  able  to  afford  it  they  ought  to  pay  Griffith's 
valuation.     We  leave  that  to  the  Executive  of  each  branch  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  tenant.     Well,  now  I  would  ask 
you  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  Irish  farmers  to-day  with  what  it 
was  two  years  ago,  and  when  you  have  made  that  comparison  let  eveiy 
man  who  does  not  like  to  be  a  slave  take  his  stand  by  the  Land  League, 
and  detemune  to  remain  a  member  of  it.     What  were  you  two  years 
ago  ?    Is  it  not  true  that  the  agent  and  bailiff  exercised  a  terror  over 
every  farmer  on  an  estate )     Is  it  not  true  to^ay  that  you  are  no  more 
afraid  of  the  agent  or  the  bailiff  than  I  am  )    (Cheers.)     Is  it  not  true 
to-day  that  the  agent  and  the  bailiff  are  a  great  deal  more  afraid  of  you 
than  you  are  of  them  )     (Cheers.)     And  I  ask  you  what  is  it  that  haa 
done  all  this  for  you )    What  is  it  that  has  made  you  free  men  to-day 
instead  of  slaves  ?    What  is  it  that  has  made  you,  as  I  said, — ^the  agent 
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and  the  bailiff  cItH  and  reiy  much  obliged  for  whatever  70a  will  give 
them  1    It  is  the  poliey  and  the  aotion  of  the  National  Land  League. 
It  has  taught  70U  how  to  emancipate  yourselves  without  having  recourse 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  EngUsh  Parliament.     You  were  told  be- 
fore   that    jour    only    hope    was    in    the    Parliament    of   London, 
but   we   told  jou    that   your    hope    was    in    your    own    manhood. 
For     thirty    years   you  knelt    at  the    door    of    England's     Parliar 
ment|  and  you   got    not  redress;  for    thirty    years    you    crouched, 
or  you  were  a&aid,  before  the  agent's  office,  or  -Uie  bailiff  of  the  esfcate. 
But  we  told  you    to  band    yourselves    together,   and  to  stand  on 
your  own  rights  and  your  own  manhood  ;  and  where  are  you  to-day  ?  Ton 
an  in  a  position  not  to  beg  for  reduction  of  rents,  not  to  ask  for  favours 
firom  landlords  or  agents ;  you  are  in  a  position  to  determine  what  your 
rights  are,  and  when  you  have  made  up  your  minds,  to  stand  on  them, 
and  to  insist  on  them.     Then,  if  ever  again  the  landlord  or  the  agent 
tramples  upon,  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  their  own  fault  and 
tiieir  own  cowardice.     Ton  are  free  men  to-day ;  before  you  leave  this 
meeting,  resolve  that  you  never  will  be  trampled  on  again,  unless  it  be 
over  your  dead  bodies.     (Loud  cheers.)     But  remember  also  that  your 
fineedom  can  be  only  kept  by  the  strictest  organization,  by  the  courage, 
by  the  determination,  if  ike  hour  should  come,  that  you  will  stand  to 
your  ri^^ts  as  men.    (Cheers.)  We  confidently  expect  that  this  struggle 
will  go  on  to  the  end  without  bloodshed,  without  violence,  and  without 
danger ;  but  shame  on  the  Irishman  who  would  be  afraid,  if  the  necessity 
arose,  «nd  if  the  risk  came,  to  take  his  stand  by  his  own  threshold,  and 
defend  it  at  the  cost  of  his  life-blood.    Let  it  go  forth  now  that  the  Irish 
nation,  having  once  ascertained  their  power  and  their  rights,  will  never 
agydn  submit  to  be  trampled  on,  unless  their  life-blood  has  been  spilt  at 
ftnt  on  their  own  threshold.     Prepare  then,  I  say,  and  organize  for  de- 
l(BQoe,  if  defence  be  necessary ;  but  meanwhile  let  your  policy  be  a  policy 
of  defence  and  not  aggression.  Attack  no  man,  and  commit  no  violence ; 
but^  when  you  are  attacked^  show  the  man  who  attacks  you  that  he  has 
got  to  deal  with  meb  and  not  with  women.     (Oheers.)    NOw,  remember 
that  the  work  is  all  before  you,  and  let  this  be  one  of  the  largest,  and 
the  most  determined,  and  the  best  oiganized  branches  of  t£e  Land 
League  in  Ireland."    (Loud  cheers.) 

That  is  the  end  of  th^t  speech.  Now  read  a  few  lines  of  Mr.  Dillon's 
lasc  speech,  from  ^'I  will  conclude  this  meeting") — (Wiineaa  reeM) — 
"  I  will  conclude  thii  meeting  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our 
reverend  chairman,  who  has  so  kmdly  taken  the  chair  to-day,  and  pre- 
sided over  this  great  meetLog.  I  wish  to  say,  what  I  omitted  to  say  be- 
fore, that  I  was  requested  by  my  friend,  Mr.  T.  O.  Sullivan,  of  the 
IfaUorif  to  apologise  to  you  for  not  being  present  to-day,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised to  be.  We  have  to-day  twelve  great  meetings  like  this,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  send  Only  one  speaker  to  each  meeting ;  in  fact,  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  some  very  important  meetings  without  any  speakers  at 
all,  except  local  ones ;  and  so  Mr.  Sullivan  was  requested  by  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  League  to  go  to  Parsonstown,  in  the  King's  Ck)unty,  where  a 
great  meeting  is  taking  place." 

Mr.  Murfiiy, — ^That  is  all  I  ask  you  about  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^I  shan't  trouble  this  gentleman,  my  lord.     I  can 
read  the  passage  I  want  myself  when  I  come  to  addiees  the  jury. 
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Croas-ezamined  by  Mr.  Cvmm, 

Do  70U  know  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  called  Nally  1^— Tes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzosrald. — Are  you  for  Mr.  Nally,  Mr.  .Ourran  1 

Mr.  Cwrra/iL — ^Yes,  my  lord,  and  for  Mr.  Gordon.  (To  witness) — 
Was  Mr.  Nally  at  that  meetiiag  1 — He  was. 

I  believe  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak  there  ? — He  did  speak. 

Did  he  % — ^He  did  speak; — ^before  the  meeting  commenced. 

I  see ;  and  it  was  generally  either  before  a  meeting  commenced  or 
afber  it  had  tenninated  that  Mr.  NaUy  spoke  9 — ^I  don't  know  about 
generally — ^that  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  him  speak. 

But  it  was  after  or  before  the  meetiog  commenced  T—^Before  the  chair 
was  taken. 

Mr.  Murphy, — ^Now,  go  to  the  Sligo  meeting  of  the  28th  Hovembsr-- 
have  you  that  1 — Yes. 

Take  first  Mr.  Sexton's  speech  at  line  10  of  page  2,  from  ''  Landlords 
are  very  anzious  now,  &c./' and  read  onl — {WitnsBs  reads) — ''Land- 
lords are  very  anxious  now  to  talk  of  compromise.  Ten  years  ago  Mr. 
Gladstone  scad  that  notices  to  quit  were  as  plenty  as  snow-flakes  in 
Ireland.  Now  the  notices  to  quit  are  very  few  (laughter).  They  would 
not  make  the  ghost  of  a  snow  storm ;  but  I  tell  you  what  have  become 
as  numerous  as  snow-flakes :  plans  put  forward  by  landlords  for  the 
settlement  of  the  question.  They  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  settle 
the  question ;  and  if  they  had  proposed  ten  years  ago,  or  five,  some  of 
the  plans  that  ave  put  forward  now,  if  they  had  proposed  these  before 
you  learned  your  own  irresistible  strength^  and  before  you  were  taught 
how  to  use  it,  you  would  have  accepted  those  plans  wi^  rapture ;  but 
now  our  wrongs  are  made  manifest  to  the  world ;  the  secret  of  our 
strength  is  out ;  our  blood  is  up,  and  we  are  detenjtdned  to  have  no 
compromise." 

That  will  do  there— now  come  to  page  3,  and  commence  at  line  11, 
**  It  is  impossible  for  the  poor  people  living  upon  the  soil  1" — {WUnem 
reads) — ''  It  is  impossible  for  the  poor  people  living  upon  the  soil  with 
small  incomes  and  without  social  influence  for  to  counteract  thetremendous 
influences  that  wealth  and  social  position  gives  the  landlords,  and,  there- 
fore, I  say  that  we  will  have  no  court  to  settle  the  tenants'  intei«st  in 
Ireland  except  the  court  that  he  holds  by  his  own  fireside." 

Now  go  to  page  4,  line  9 — "  Now  I  go  every  inch  as  far  as  Mr. 
Davitt  did"?— -(flTt^Tiew  reads) — "Now,  I  go  every  inch  as  far  as  Mr. 
Davitt  did.  Lsmdlords  in  England  are  satisfied  to  get  three  per  cent, 
on  the  money  they  invest  in  land.  Landlords  in  Ireland  are  not  satisfied 
with  six.  (A  Voice — *  Nor  twenty-six.')  Well,  I  say  that  the  tenant  in 
Ireland  is  entitled  not  only  to  live  decently  and  comfortably,  not  only 
to  clothe  his.  wife  and  family  and  to  educate  his  children,  not  only  to  do 
all  that,  but  he  is  entitled  to  ^o  this  also ;  he  is  entitled  to  lay  by  ficom 
year  to  year  such  a  part  of  his  income  as  will  provide  him  in  old  age 
with  a  provision  like  the  pension  which  the  State  affords  its  servants  in 
old  age.  That  is  the  stand  I  take  upon  the  rent  question ;  and  I  say, 
too,  ^at  you  farmers,  when  you  are  going  to  offer  the  landlords  all  the 
rent  you  can  afford  to  pay,  ought  to  offer  it  upon  the  basis  of  keeping 
for  yourselves  this  necessary  part  of  what  you  get  out  of  the  soiL" 
(Interruption.) 

•Go  down  now  to  line  46 — ''  K  there  is  any  merchant  in  Sligo,"  and 
read  a  few  lines? — {WUfMss  reads) — "If  there  is  any  merchant  in 
Sligo  inclined  to  crook  his  backbone  too  much  before  aristocrats,  or  if 
there  is  any  merchant  in  the  town  whose  money  bags  reach  so  high  that 
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when  he  is  perched  upon. them  he  can  no  longer  see  the  people,  if  there 
be  Buj  such  man,  it  is  your  interest  and  your  duty  to  convince  him 
that  his  intra^st  lies  upon  jour  side.  Draw  him  away  from  his  error  by 
withdrawing  your  custom  from  him,  and  I  tell  you  that  before  many 
months  are  past,  he  will  become  an  ardent  memb^  of  the  Land  League." 

That  will  do  now.  Of  that  speech,  I  don't  propose,  Mr.  Nolan,  to 
read  any  more.  I  am  going  to  read  some  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  address. 
(To  witness) — ^Tum  to  Mn  Sheridan's  speech  and  read  from  line  13— 
The  resolution  says"1 — (WUnng  reads) — "The  resolution  says,  that 
in  future  we  confine  our  dealings  with  those  that  are  in  political  imion 
with  us,  and  that  we  will  cease  to  extend  our  patronage  to.  those  who 
do  not  sympathise  with  us  in  this  our  struggle  to  ameHorate  our  condi- 
tion, and  who  prefer  to  sit  politically  with  those  who  would  perpe- 
tuate that  slavery  to  which  we  have  been  so  long  and  so  unjustly  con* 
demned." 

Now  turn  to  the  next  page — ^line  46,  and  read  from  ''  now  about 
valuation '1 — *^  (WUneas  reads) — ^Now,  about  valuation.  The  reason 
why  I  at  all  refer  to  this  is — ^for  really  a  short  speech  is  the  best  one 
this  evening — ^it  appears  there  is  a  sort  of  conflicting  idea  as  to  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  paying  Griffith's  valuation.  I  have  put  in  an 
appearance  on  a  platform  the  other  day  down  in  Ulster ;  no,  I  believe 
it  was  the  lower  end  of  Leitrim;  there  a  resolution  was  brought 
forward,  which  was  first  submitted  to  a  large  committee— a  large  com- 
mittee— several  respectable  clergymen  had  a  voice,  and  the  result  of 
ihe  discussion  between  this  respectable  and  intelligent  committee  was 
that  Griffith's  valuation  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  a  rack-rent ; 
and  a  vote  was  put  that  a  resolution  should  be  put  in  shape  demanding 
of  the  landlords  who  were  only  asking  Griffith's  valuation  one-third  of 
an  abatement  beneath  Griffith's  valuation,  and  that  even  then  it  was  a 
rack-rent.  Let  tins  cry  of '  Valuation'  not  get  too  much'  scope  amongst 
us.  It  is  a  dangerous  toy  to  play  ^th.  By  and  by  it  may  be  taken 
up  by  the  L^rijalature  ^interruption),  and  it  must  be  fair  and  just, 
they  will  say,  to  the  Irish  tenant,  iiierefore  we  seal  it  as  the  law  of 
the  land,  ^at  might  be  a  relief  to  a  few,  but  would  be  a  curse  to 
many.  It  woidd  be  unjust.  And  what  I  say  to  you  here  is,  let 
Griffith's  valuation  be  the  maximum  rent  you  will  pay  to  any  of  these 
gentlemen.  Do  not  pay  them  one  penny  more  pending  the  settlement 
of  this  question ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  Griffith's  valuation  is 
a  rack-rent,  by  all  means  assert  your  right  to  a  reduction  thereof. 
Now,  my  friends,  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  but  let  me  impress 
upon  you  here  solemnly  and  earnestly  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  of 
foi^getting  all  feuds,  all  political  distinctions,  all  religious  animosities ; 
and,  in  God's  name  and  the  name  of  Ireland,  in  future  whenever  you 
enter  into  the  rent  office  that  you  go  in  with  erect  heads  and  expanded 
breast,  and  that  with  folded  arms  you  look  your  landlord  in  the  face ; 
and  CathoHc  and  Protestant  taking  up  that  stand  together  (interrup- 
tion) shall  with  united  voice  agitate  the  political  atmosphere  until,  like 
a  thunderbolt^  it  shall  ring  round  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  land, 
and  if  this  ominous  foreboing  be  not  ample  to  win  the  objects  that  you 
have  in  view,  the  day  may  be  not  far  distant  when  an  educated,  upright, 
and  intelligent  Irish  people  may  for  once  and  for  ever  hurl  the  thunder- 
bolt of  manly  defiance  in  the  teeth  of (interruption),  which  no 

patriotic  or  united  people  ever  failed  to  win."  There  were  loud  cheers 
at  that. 

NoWy  just  go  back  for  a  moment,  to  a  sentence  or  two  before  the  last 
you  read — at  line  39  of  page  8,  and  read  from  '*  It  rpmaiQB  fpr 
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jou  **] — (WUmss  reads) — ''  It  remams  for  you,  by  a  peraererixig,  steady, 
manly,  constitutional  attitude,  to  show  for  once  and  for  all  tibat  you 
are  determined,  without  waiting  for  the  opinion  of  British  Ministers,  or 
without  waiting  for  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  that  you  have  got  to  make 
and  to  frame  your  own  laws  by  your  own  fireside,  and  that  once  you, 
as  a  united  people,  have  made  up  your  minds  to  the  course  that  you  are 
to  adopt,  confiding  in  the  Land  Lea^e,  you  will  so  go  on."  (Interrup- 
tion). 

Cross^xamined  by  Mr.  Ndan. 

Woidd  you  turn  to  page  three  again.  I  think  you  read  down  to 
the  words,  "  that  he  holds  by  his  own  fireside  ") — ^I  believe  I  did. 

Would  you  mind  going  on  from  that  part  % — From  ''  Let  them  do  in 
Ireland  what  they  <Ud  in  Prince  Edward's  Island,"  is  that  what  you 
want? 

Tes,  read  from  thati — (WUfnesi  reads) — ''Let  them  do  in  Ire- 
land what  they  did  in  Prince  Edward's  Island.  What  happened  there  1 
After  the  American  war  of  independence  English  officers  had  that  island 
parcelled  out  between  them,  very  much  as  Ireland  was  in  the  days  of 

They  came  away  home  to  England ;  their  descendants  in- 
herited that  island,  and  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  we  have  passed 
since  then,  the  English  landlords  oppressed  the  tenants  so  much  that  a 
movement  like  this  was  started  in  the  island  to  get  rid  of  the  landlords 
altogether.  Prince  Edward's  Island  became  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  the  people  of  the  island  made  it  a  condition  of  joining  with 
Canada  that  the  landlords  should  be  expatriated  from  the  coimtry.  The 
Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  accepted  that  condition,  and  a 
Commission  was  appointed  with  a  .  .  .  .  (interruption)  landlords 
of  Prince  Edward's  Island.  They  were  told  that  they  had  received  their 
estates  on  the  condition  that  they  would  plant  Protestants  on  the  soil. 
They  all  broke  their  compacts,  just  as  the  Irish  landlord  did,  for  there  is 
not  a  landlord  in  Ireland  that  in  strict  law  has  any  title  to  his  estates. 
They  all  broke  their  pledges,  and  the  Parliament  of  Canada  told  them 
that  unless  they  were  willing  to  accept  the  terms  offered  their  titles 
would  be  broken  altogether,  and  they  would  be  turned  out  without  any- 
thing. Well,  the  terms  offered  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  these 
landlords  were  something  varying  from  twenty  year's  purchase  or  from. 
four  to  seven  and  a  half  an  acre." 

Are  you  aware  that  Prince  Edward  s  Island  is  part  of  the  Queen's 
Dominion  % — I  have  always  beHeved  so. 

Are  you  aware  that  this  compromise  was  carried  out  there  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  % — I  have  no  knowledge  of 
that. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  will  take  judicial  notice  that  it  is 
part  of  the  Queen's  Dominions 

Mr.  Nolan. — ^I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  asked  that  question  to  found 
my  next — ^that  the  compromise  alluded  toby  the  speaker  was  sanctioned 
by  the  ministry  of  the  day. 

The  AUamey-Gtneral, — But  the  witness  cannot  say  that^  you  know. 

Mr.  Nclam. — ^Very  well;  the  Attorney-General  objects. 

Mr.  M^LcmglMn. — ^The  bench  might  take  judicial  notice  of  that  too. 
It  could  not  have  been  done  otherwise. 

Mr.  Nolan, — (to  witness) — Go  to  line  43  of  page  3,  and  read  from 
"  I  am  delighted  to  see  here  to-day")  (Witne8$  reads) : — '*  1  am  de- 
lighted here  to  see  representatives  of  society,  not  in  the  fashionable  sense 
of  the  word,  but  in  the  political  sense ;  for  I  see  here  the  farmer  and  ihe 
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labouxer,  the  ariLsaii  and  the  merchant  The  farmer  is  here  becauae  he 
wanta  no  longer  to  live  his  life,  to  draw  his  breath  at  the  mercy  of  any 
man ;  he  wanta  to  be  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destinies  and  the— (a  word 
I  oonld  not  catch) — of  his  own  fortune.  I  was  waited  upon  to-day 
by  a  deputation  of  national  teachers,  who  asked  me  to  support  their 
daim  for  pensions  when  they  grew  old.  I  told  them  I  was  very  glad  to 
do  aoy  bemuse  I  thought  a  man  who  spent  his  life  in  the  public  service 
and  did  not  get  sufficient  salary  to  lay  by  anything  for  old  age  was  en- 
titled to  a  pension.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  farmer  1  The  ganger, 
the  policeman,  and  every  man  who  serves  the  State  in  almost  any  capa- 
city, is  provided  for  in  hia  old  age ;  but  the  farmer  has  to  live  a  life 
.  •  •  (interruption)  .  .  .  working  from  dawn  to  dark,  from 
yearns  end  to  year's  end,  oppressed  with  anxiety  about  the  weather  and 
about  the  agent,  and  then  when  he  has  worn  himself  out,  for  many  and 
many  a  year  he  finds  himself  at  the  threshold  of  old  age  with  only  star- 
vation and  the  workhouse  before  him." 

I  believe  you  read  the  next  paragraph — go  down  to  Hne  25  of 
page  3,  and  read  from  ''  We  must  live  like  human  beings "  ? — 
\Wiines8  reads) — "We  must  live  like  human  beings  in  Ireland.  We 
must  have  food  that  will  sustain  the  body,  and  houses  and  trousers  too 
that  will  keep  out  the  rain  (laughter).  The  labourer  is  here  to-day  because 
he  knows  that  when  the  farmers  of  Ireland  are  made  the  owners  of  their 
£umis  there  will  be  waste  fields  no  longer.  Every  inch  of  ground  will 
be  turned  to  account;  every  inch  of  ground  will  be  submitted  to  careful 
cultivation ;  the  market  for  labour  will  develop  ;  the  labourers  will  be 
in  demand ;  the  rate  of  wages  will  rise,  and  when  we  break  up  the  large 
estates  and  throw  small  farms  into  the  market,  there  will  not  be  a 
labourer  in  Ireland  but  may,  by  the  savings  of  a  few  years,  become  the 
owner  of  a  little  plot  of  ground  himself.  The  artisan  is  here  to-day 
because  he  knows  what  killed  our  Irish  trade.  He  knows  that  our 
trade  was  strangled  and  murdered  by  foreign,  by  Enj^ish  laws,  and  he 
knows  that  the  only  way  to  counteract  those  English  laws  is  by  unity 
and  determined  action,  and  that  one  result  of  our  movement,  when  we 
plant  around  our  towns  a  prosperous  peasantry,  masters  of  their  own 
destiny,  is  that  the  cheerful  hum  of  industry  will  be  heard  once  more  in 
the  factory  and  the  workshop." 

Ton  oommenced  before  at  the  passage  '^  and  the  merchant  is  here  to> 
day"1 — ^No,  I  read  from  a  few  lines  further  down — ^from  ''  if  there  is  a 
merchant  in  Sligo  " 

WeU,  read  the  intervening  sentences — "  and  the  merchant  is  here  to> 
day,"  kc.  %—4JVUnA8$  reads)-—-''  And  the  merchant  is  here  to-day,  because 
the  merchant  knows  that  his  trade,  whether  it  be  in  food  or  in  clothes, 
or  in  the — (a  wordlcouldnotcatch)— of  houses,  or  of  farms,  depends,  not 
upon  a  law  or  a  landlord,  but  upon  the  mass  of  the  farmers  and 
labooiers  of  the  country ;  and  if  any  merchant  in  Sligo  is  inclined  to 
donbt  the  fact^  there  is  a  very  easy  and  practical  method  of  convincing 
him." 

Then  you  read  tbe  next  paragraph — ''If  there  is  a  merchant  in 
Sligo,"  and  so  on  % — ^Yes,  that  is  where  I  commenced  from  before. 

Mr.  Mwrphy, — Will  you  now  take  the  report  of  the  meeting  at 
Fsthard,  county  Tipperary,  on  Sunday,  the  5th  December. 

The  ^ttom€y-&enmlL— There  should  be  no  misconception  as  to  what 
we  are  doing.  Although  we  only  read  portions  of  these  speeohes,  the 
whole  of  the  speeches  quoted  from  are  thereby  put  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Babby. — ^That  is  what  Mr.  Macdonogh  said  yesterday — 
that  he  would  refer  to  any  portions,  other  than  those  now  read,  when  he 
oomes  to  addxese  the  jory.    That  ia  obviously  the  proper  ooursek' 
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/•/^r.'*r*:  ^-.J!)^  //-  I.'^jirj-L      '^'•»-  Lit*  tt-^  ifrr  '-nzjiitfSw  »z*i  is.  m  ttay 

I   VA  y:-vl   V/  v:^  V.AX  -.Ivt  fi^  'w*  'vi^  iiT  Iinr*i  iis  ritv^-  T«  been 

>^>'r/  A  y^-A^hf,  *,f.,x  zr^-inf.  Er/yr*^.*^!.  I  tril  Mr.  rr_:c-  az?i  ii  cs  within 
/v/r  k/p'/ir ;//!;(<',  f.r,AJi  w*?  a.r*r  orJj  a  fe^w  c-iniLs  ^  i:  iz.  Trffwrair.* 

^'/w,  t-,rTj  t//  j/ii:r*r  7,  iL^.^r  ^3,  and  iv^  from  th/e  sikz>e  speech,  ocHn- 
tft^hr$t,i(  hK  **f  f\ft  fj'/t  Urlifrve,  b^it  there  are  Lef^r  Ac? — {Wiimem 
ft'ii/Uf  %  *'  I  /Jo  xifA,  li«:iif^'e,  >rit  there  are  men  here  preseiit  who  have 
((ivTi  M*  fJi^,  lAfirl  J>^(r'j^  pl*:d*?e — ^av,  half  a  dozen  times  orer,  but  it  is 
A  ^ffiA  ^S\\u%  Uir  th^  fit'jrr:  €^  Ireland,  and  Ton  cannot  do  it  too  often. 
/  ium  t'AiW  on  r^/ti,  th';  \ut'.n  who  first  started  the  Land  Leagne  in  Tip- 
fM'-rnry,  Up  pU'jip^t*  %tn  Ut4fiy  bh  you  did  then,  never  to  take  the  land  fix)m 
whi/fli  ytmr  Jid/^liU/iir  haN  Ijeen  evicted  (a  voice — '  Never) ;  never  to 
^mrtihitMif  (MitUi  trr  cr(j\m ;  never  to  pay  any  landlord  rent  for,  or  to 
Ukfi  frffin  him  hay  or  graMt  landn  under  any  circiunstanoes,  and  never 
ii^^aln  iff  \nty  ofM?  farthing  more  than  GriiSth's  valuation  until  the  ques- 
tion iM  MtUM  (loud  chi;en$).  All  who  can  follow  that  will  give  us  his 
good  right  hand  (handu  were  held  ap).     I  have  nothing  more  to  add. 
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but  it  18  this :  Mr.  Dillon  told  you  that  if  the  landlords  of  Ireland  do 
not  come  to  terms,  that  they  may  one  day  find  a  volcano  under  them 
and  their  Tile  miscreant  tools.      That  brought  to  my  mind  a  line  of 

poetry" 

Mr.  Murphy. — ^That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you  about  that  meeting. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Liike  Dillon, 

Would  you  kindly  tell  the  jury  who  took  the  chair  at  that  meeting  1 
— I  shall  have  to  refer  to  my  note-book  for  that — (after  reference  to  note 
book) — ^The  Bev.  Mr.  Kinane. 

Were  there  many  priests  on  the  platform — did  you  remark  many 
priests  there  on  the  platform  f — ^I  don't  think  there  were  many.  There 
were  a  few,  acoordii^  to  my  recollection. 

Do  you  know  if  there  were  several  chairmen  of  Town  Commissioners 
on  the  platform  % — I  don't  know  any  Town  Commissioners  in  Ireland. 

Did  you  hear  of  it  1 — ^I  have  no  recollection  of  hearing  that. 

Did  you  hear  resolutions  proposed  and  seconded  by  priests  at  that 
meeting  1 — ^I  know  that  some  priests  spoke  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Murphy. — Will  you  take  now  the  report  of  the  speeches  at  the 
HfwHi^ii  meeting,  county  Cavan,  on  Simday  the  12th  of  December,  and 
torn  to  page  5,  liiie  1^  9— That  is  Mr.  Biggar's  speech. 

Quite  so.  Read  from,  **  B«t  tfaare  are  other  things  which  the  League 
can  do"  i — {Witneu  reads) — ''But  there  aro  other  dmigs  wiiich  the 
League  can  do,  and  which  the  League  has  done,  and  in  whidi  I  hold 
the  League  is  thoroughly  justified  in  doing.  The  League,  with  regard 
to  the  lands  of  a  county,  Meath,  near  to  where  we  are — ^tJie  League  is 
perfectly  justified  in  my  opinion  in  doing  what  they  did  in  Kells  the 
other  day,  that  is,  come  together  in  a  large  number,  and  allow  the  persons 
who  formerly  bid  for  grass  lands  to  know  that  they,  the  large  crowd 
whidi  collected  together  therQ,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  that 
the  land  of  Meath  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  cattle  in- 
stead of  the  purpose  of  raising  men  (cheers).  That  was  thoroughly 
legitimate.  Well,  then,  another  thing  that  is  thoroughly  legitimate  is 
this.  It  IB  thoroughly  legitimate  for  the  people  of  a  district,  be  the 
district  large  or  be  it  smaU,  to  enter  into  a  combination  ;  it  is  thoroughly 
legitimate  for  them  to  enter  into  a  combination  that  they  shall  not  give 
more  rent  to  the  landlord  than  they  consider  a  reasonable  and  fair  rent 
for  their  holdings.  We  have  been — we  League  speakers  have  been  in 
the  habit  heretofore  of  saying  in  general  terms  that  Griffith's  valuation, 
leaving  out  the  value  of  the  buildings,  was  a  rent  which  might  reasonably 
be  given  to  the  landlords  for  their  interest  in  the  holdings,  but  though 
it  has  been  impressed  on  me  very  strongly  by  reverend  gentlemen  from 
time  to  time  that  I  should  speak  with  great  moderation  on  those  land 
questaons,  I  now  find  that  a  good  many  reverend  gentlemen  in  County 
Cavan  are  of  opinion  that  the  Government  valuation  is  too  much  for  the 
tenants  to  pay,  because  when  that  valuation  was  made  the  tenants'  im- 
pnyvements  were  valued  along  with  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
in  the  holding.  But  we  simply  suggested  Griffith's  valuation  as 
a  rough  and  ready  mode  of  coming  to  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
holdings,  and  as  we  did  know  that  in  some  cases  extortionate  landlords 
were  chaigiiig  two  or  three  tunes  the  Government  valuation,  we  thought 
that  such  a  standard  as  the  €k>vemment  valuation  might  be  pretty  near 
wiiat  mi^t  reasonably  be  given. 

^  Now  when  you,  when  any  district  of  Ireland,  when  the  occupiers  of 
the  land  in  any  dis^ct  of  Ireland,  has  combined  not  to  pay  more  than 
they  consider  a  reasonable  rent,  then  what  they  can  do  is  this,  they  can 
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use  their  influence  with  all  their  neighbours  to  urge  them  not  to  giye 
more  than  this  reasonable  and  fiedr  rent^  and  if  any  of  these  neighbean 
are  injudicious  and  foolish  enough  to  breaks  and  dishonest  enough  in 
fact  to  break  through  the  compact  into  which  they  have  themmlyes 
entered,  then  it  is  thoroughly  legitimate  and  proper  that  their  neighbours 
should  expostulate  with  them,  advise  them  to  be  more  careful  for  the 
time  to  come,  and  if  this  wicked  person  is  impenitent,  they  may  cease 
to  buy  and  to  sell  with  him ;  they  may  say,   '  We  thkik  this  man  an 
enemy  of  society,  and  that  society  shoijdd  hold  no  interooiuse  with  him 
directly  or  indirectly  of  any  sort,'  and  thus  the  pressure  would  be- 
come so  great  that  this  dishonest  person  would  be  brought  to  see  a 
sense  of  his  wickedness,  and  be  brought  to  join  with  his  feUows  and  act 
as  he  ought  to  do.     Then  in  cases  of  a  more  frightfully  wicked  nature, 
cases  in  which  a  man  has  broken  the  Tenth  Commandment  by  coveting 
his  neighbour's  land,  and  has  taken  land  over  another  person's  head, 
why  then  you  can  visit  him,  not  threaten  him  of  course,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  should  reason  with  him,  advise  him  to  mend  his  ways  and 
give  up  the  holding,  and  reinstate  the  person  who  was  unjustly  evicted 
from  that  holding.     These  matters  are  very  easy  understood,  and  very 
easy  practised,  and  at  the  same  time  you  can  do  it  without,  using  such 
threats  as  would  bring  you  within  the  scope  of  the  Criminal  Law,  and 
thus  you  can  do  so  with  perfect  safety  to  yourselves  and  with  enormo«s 
benefit  to  the  community.     Well  now,  [  have  nearly  done,  and  will 
only  make  a  short  reference  to  what  I  think  might  be  justifiably  done 
witli  regard  to  these  grass  lands  of  Meath.     It  is  a  local  subject,  and  I 
think  I  might  tell  you  things  which  you  should  not  do,  and  which  you 
might  reasonably  do.     Of  course  your  own  intelligence  will  teach  you 
very  much  better  than  anything  I  can  say ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
no  harm  for  me  to  mention  the  subject     Now  I  think  you  are  perfectly 
justified  in  recommending  the  persons  who  herd  the  lands  of  large 
graziers  to  cease  to  act  as  herds  on  these  lands.     We  all  agree  that 
this  system  of  exterminating  the  human  population  from  the  land,  and 
repla^g  these  land  occupiers  with  cattle,  is  one  which  has  done  in- 
calculable injury  to  this  country,  and  one  which  should  be  put  a  stop  to. 
Now,  you  would  not  be  justified. — I  can  tell  you  this, — in  threatening 
the  herd  or  a  big  gnuder ;  you  would  not  be  justified  in  using  any 
personal  violence  toward  him,  but  as  I  have  told  you,  you  would  be 
justified,  and  thoroughly  justified,  in  trying  to  persuade  him  to  leave 
the  occupation  which  he  then  followed,  and  try  to  get  one  which  would 
be  less  injurious  to  his  neighbours.    (Cheers.)    If  this  herd  would 
refuse  to  take  the  laudable  advice  of  his  neighbours,  why,  then  other 
means  may  be  used.     For  instance,  the  shopkeepers  in  the  village 
might  cease  to  supply  him  with  the  things  he  requires ;  he  might  get 
no  assistance  in  any  of  his  difiSiculties,  and  his  position  would  become  so 
imtenable  that  he  probably  would  give  up  that  occupation.    Then  when 
the  matter  had  gone  so  far,  of  course  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  this 
landlord  to  look  after  the  cattle  himself.      (Laughter  and  cheen.) 
Well,  then,  you  know,  when  there  is  no  one  to  look  after  the  cattle,  if 
by  any  means — of  course  I  have  told  you  before  that  above  aU  things 
you  should  not  attempt  to  maim  or  injure  the  cattle  of  anyone,  because 
no  one  could  defend  conduct  of  that  sort,  but  I  tell  you  what  I  might  saj 
on  this  subject,  and  there  is  no  law,  human  or  divine,  that  would  fmoe 
you  to  look  after  this  man's  cattle  if  you  were  not  in  his  employ,  and  if 
you  find  the  cattle  straying  on  the  I'oad  it  really  would    be  nothing 
criminal  to  avoid  taking  any  notice  of  the  cattle  (laughter).     Then  again, 
my  friends,  suppose  the  stone  fences — any  of  his  stone  fences  along  the 
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roadside  were  broken  down,  and  holes  were  in  them,  of  oonrse  you  would 
not  be  called  upon  at  all  to  repair  these  fences,  and  70U  would  not  be 
Gslled  upon  to  point  out  to  this  landowner,    who  is  doing  such  incal- 
culable injury  to  the^conununity — ^to  point  out  to  him  that  that  injury 
had  taken  place  on  his  fence  (laughter).     These  are  things  that  really  do 
not  require  any  argument,  and  in  these  ways  it  would  be  made  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable  and  inconvenient  for  the  landlord  to  keep  his  land 
in  gruB,  and  if  this  pressure  were  continually  brought  to  bear  upon  him, 
the  result  would  probably  be,  that  in  a  very  limited  time  he  would  think 
it  more  for  his  interest  to  let  this  land  to  human  beings  than  keep  it  in 
its  present  state,  which  is  so  injurious  to  us  all.     "Well^  now,  I  haye 
pointed  out  to  you  some  things  that  appeal  to  my  mind  with  regard  to 
this  question,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  say  more  than  a  very  few  words 
more  to  you,  and  they  are  these,  that  this  Land  League  will  be  irresisti- 
ble if  all  the  people  who  are  occupiers  of  land,  or  nearly  all  the  occupiers 
of  land  become  members  of  it.     If  the  organization  becomes  perfect,  and 
if  every  member  keeps  a  close  watch  over  all  lus  neighbours  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  League,  the  result  will  be  that  it  will  give  sll  the 
benefits  shadowed  forth  on  its  behalf ;  but  if,  on  the  other  handj  you  are 
n^ligent  and  do  not  becomomembers  genersdly  of  the  League,  and  do  not 
make  its  oiganization  perfect,  the  result  will  be  that  one  person  will 
break  through  it^  principles,  another   will  break  through  its  prin- 
dples,    the    landlord    will     bring    pressure    upon    a  ^  few,    and    the 
result  will  be  that  the  whole  of  the  benefits  will  be  lost,    and    the 
organisation  will  fall  to  the  ground ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  only  great 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  become  all  members  of  the  League.     Let  every 
man  in  every  townland  become  a  member  of  the  League,  and  let  each 
man  act  as  an  officer  of  the  League  to  see  that  its  principles  are  carried 
into  certain  and  direct  operation  in  every  way  that  they  can  be  carried  into 
operation.     These  are  matters  that  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
lliis  is  a  question  entirely  for  you,  my  friends,  b^use  I  take  it  that . 
every  one  of  you  is  either  an  occupier  of  the  land,  or  directly  or  in- 
dixectly  living  by  land.^  I  have  personally  very  little  interest  in  this 
question  ;  it  ia  nothing  much  to  me  ;  I  have  simply  got  mixed  up  in  an 
agitation,  and  have  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  principles  of  the  League, 
and  whidi  I  believe  to  be  of  so  much  good  for  the  interests  of  this  com- 
munity.    The  electors  of  county  Cavan  have  given  me  a  very  great 
interest  and  very  high  honour  (cheers),  that  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
untiring  my  voice  heard,  and  getting  what  I  say  reported,  in  places 
where  much  better  speeches  do  not  get  reports,  and  do  not,  perhaps,  get 
so  much  attention ;  but  I  do,  my  county  Cavan  friends,  impress  upon 
yott,  do  as  the  people  of  Mayo,  the  people  of  Sligo,  the  people  of  Kos- 
oommon  have  done.     Make  yourselves  all  members  of  this  Laiid  League  ; 
eater  into  a  combination  to  keep  yourselves  safe.     We  do  not  attack 
any  particular  landlord ;  we  do  not  wish  you  to  commit  any  outrage  ; 
you  do  not  require  to  do  it ;  you  only  require  to  use  your  continual 
moral  influence  each  in  your  own  neighbourhoods,  and  if  you  do  so 
your  power  wiU  be  felt  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  certain  to  triumph, 
not  perhaps  this  year,  not  perhaps  next  year,  but  you  are  certain  of  a 
honajide  and  thorough  triumph  inside  of  a  very  limited  time  if  you  do 
as  you  ought  to  do,  fight  for  yourselves  and  for  one  another  (loud 
eheers)." 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  &  Walker^  Q.a 

I  just  want  three  short  passages — ^read  from  page  1,  line  28,  of  Ifr. 
Biggar's  speech? — (Witness  reads) — ''The  Land  League's  primary 
principle  in  that  the  land  of  Ireland  should  be  bought  out  by  the  present 
occupiers  of  agricultural  land  from  the  landlords  on  equitable  and  hir 
terms ;  that  the  State  should  lend  the  money  in  the  form  of  interest- 
bearing  bonds  to  pay  for  this  purchase,  and  that  the  occupiers  of  this 
agricultural  land  should  be  the  occupiers,  should  pay,  by  instalments 
spread  over  a  large  number  of  years,  the  amount  of  that  purchase 
money." 

Now,  page  4,  please,  and  read  from  "  Now,  on  this  question  of  trust- 
ing or  not  trusting  the  present  Qovemment,"  to  line  331 — (Witness 
reads) — "  Now,  on  this  question  of  trusting  or  not  trustiog  the  present 
Government  I  can  only  say  this,  that  if  the  present  Government  during 
the  coming  session,  if  the  Government  during  the  coming  session  pass  a 
Land  Act  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  that  is, 
one  on  the  lines  of  the  principle  of  the  occupiers  proprietary  of  every 
agricultural  holding  in  Ireland,  why,  then,  of  course  the  liand  League 
will  have  triumphed  :  it  will  have  got  all  it  proposed,  and  there  will  be 
an  end  to  its  occupation." 

Pass  down  to  the  last  line  of  the  page,  and  read  on  from  that? — 
(Witness  resAa) — '^  Now  there  are  some  things  the  League  never  did. 
The  League  never  recommended  outrages  of  any  sort  The  League  has 
been  chi^ged  with  recommending  murder.  Well,  the  League  never 
did  anything  of  the  sort,  and  the  League  never  will,  I  believe.  It 
certainly  has  not  done  so  up  to  the  present,  and  so  far  as  I  can  form  an 
opinion  it  never  will  recommend  anything  of  the  sort  Well,  then, 
it  has  been  charged  with  another  thing,  with  recommending  the  maiming 
of  cattle.  That  is  a  thing  I  would  advise  in  the  strongest  terms  I  could 
possibly  use — I  would  recommend  that  nothing  of  that  sort  should  be 
practised,  and  for  this  reason — First  of  all,  it  is  a  frightfully  cruel  and 
sinful  thing  to  do ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  is  a^jnatter  that  is  calculated 
to  injure  your  cause  very  materially  and  very  seriously  with  large  classes 
of  the  English  people  who  have  poUtical  influence  with  regard  to  a  settle- 
ment of  this  question." 

Mr.  Walker.— Thsit  wiU  do. 

Sub-Constable  Thomas  O'Robkb,  RI.O.,  sworn  and  examined  by 

Mr.  A,  M,  Porter, 

You  are  a  Sub-Constable  in  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary  % — ^I  am. 

Are  you  a  shorthand  writer  also  i-— -I  am. 

And  able  to  report  in  shorthand  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  present  at  a  Land  League  meeting  in  Irishtown,  county 
Mayo,  on  Sunday,  2nd  May  1 — I  was. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald — What  year  ? 

Mr.  Porter— 1880.  (To  witness)— Were  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Boyton 
present  at  it  1 — ^They  were. 

Did  you  notice  at  that  meeting  any  banners  1 — I  did. 

What  were  they  ? — ^There  was  one  banner  with  a  round  tower,  an 
ancient  cross,  and  a  wolf  dog,  and  the  words  "  Defend  your  birthright," 
and  upon  that  banner  also  was  the  figure  of  a  pike  head. 

Anything  else  in  words  1 — "  Down  with  land  robbers," — that  was  all. 
.   On  the  same  banner  1 — ^Yes,  on  the  same. 

Was  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  at  that  meeting  1 — ^Yes. 
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Did  he  speak  ? — ^He  didL 

Did  70a  take  a  shorthand  note  of  his  speech  ? — I  did. 

Did  Mr.  Daritt  propose  a  resolution  ?---I  cannot  say  whether  he  pro- 
posed or  seconded  a  resolution.   By  referring  to  my  notes  I  could  tell  you. 

Wait,  before  we  come  to  that  Did  you  take  an  accurate  report  of 
his  speech  1 — As  well  as  I  was  able. 

Did  you  compare  that  with  the  print  ? — ^Yes. 

And  does  it  compare  accurately  with  your  notes  ^ — ^Yes. 

That  is  the  print  handed  to  the  other  side.  Well,  now,  take  the 
print.  (Witness  does  so.)  Turn  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt.  Do  you 
see  did  Mr.  Davitt  propose  a'  resolution  %—'H.e  did  propose  a  resolution. 

Read  it. — (Wit/ness  reads.) — "  That  in  commemorating  the  initiation 
of  the  national  land  agitation  by  an  anniversary  meeting  in  Irishtown, 
we  are  manifesting  the  vitality  of  that  movement  which  during  the  past 
twelve  months  has  shaken  the  feudalistic  system  of  land  laws  to  its 
foundation," 

Mr.  McLaughlin  (inteirupting). — Is  there  anything  on  your  mind 
Hiat  you  are  reading  in  that  melancholy  way.     Speak  out 

Witness  (continues  reading)—^''  Called  forth  the  inherent  and  hither- 
to inert  resoluteness  of  the  farmers  of  Ireland  in  the  assertion  of  their 
rights,  and  demonstrated  the  power  of  the  democracy  of  our  country  by 
the  triumphs  achieved  over  class  supremacy,  and  the  intelligence  and 
order  exhibited  by  the  people  in  over  100  great  demonstrations  during 
the  past  year." 

Mr.  Porter, — ^Very  well ;  that  is  the  resolution  he  proposed  % — ^Yes. 

Look  at  line  45  in  that  same  page  3,  and  read  that  slowly  and  clearly, 
that  the  jury  may  hear  you.  {Witness  reads) — "Now  having  enume* 
rated  the  forces  that  were  arrayed  against  this  agitation,  I  will  glance  at 
the  work.  First  of  all  it  has  ^own  the  tenant  farmers  of  Irelajid  their 
great  strength.  It  has  brought  them  together  in  vast  numbers ;  the 
force  of  landlordism  is  nothing  against  the  vast  masses  of  the  people.  It 
has  raised  them  from  that  despondent  state,  and  convinced 
them  that  they  have  rights  to  the  soil  of  Ireland,  rights  far  more 
Strang  and  more  jsuperior  than  the  landlords,  and  it  has 
infused  into  the  people  such  a  spirit  that  they  are 
resolved  to  fight  for  these  rights  until  victoiy  crowns  their  cause.  From 
the  operations  of  Irish  landlordism,  and  from  unproductive  seasons,  this 
country  fin^s  itself  in  a  great  social  crisis.  What  did  the  Land  League 
movement  dol  It  called  upon  the  people  to  pay  no  rent  until  they  got 
a  reduction.  It  called  upon  the  people,  as  I  call  upon  you  to-day,  to 
look  to  the  comforts  of  your  own  homes,  and  then  offer  the  landlords 
idiat  you  can  spare.  The  result  of  tins  teaching  is  that  something 
between  two  and  three  million  pounds  have  been  kept  in  Ireland  to 
support  you  in  the  past,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  in  the  present  famine. 
Now  the  next  benefit  conferred  was  the  lifting  this  question  from 
insular  obscurity,  and  gain  for  it  an  audience  bounded  only  by  the 
centre  of  the  world.  Thanks,  then,  in  this  movement  is  due  to  C^[iarles 
Stewart  Pamell  (cheers).  As  this  land  movement,  headed  by  Mr. 
Pamell,  has  taken  the  land  question  3,000  miles,  and  placed  it ;  before 
the  chivalrous  American  people  (cheers).  What  was  the  reception  it 
received  firom  the  Republic  of  the  West  %  Let  the  reception  given  to 
Mr.  Pamell  be  the  answer.  The  whole  people  of  America,  the  whole 
American  press,  save  and  except  the  grovelling  hireling  rag,  the  New 
York  Herald  (groans).  The  whole  American  nation,  then,  has  declared 
that  justice  and  natmral  rights  demanded  that  the  landlords  should  go 
('  Down,  down  with  them,'  and  groans).     The  next  triumph  of  the 
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national  land  movement  ia  this-r-Mr.  Pamell  came  back  from  America, 
and  flung  himself  into  the  contest,  and  wherever  he  appeared  the  land- 
lord representatives  fled  before  him  like  mists  before  tiie  snn.  Having 
squelched  King-Harman  in  Sligo,  the  O^Conor  Don  in  Koeoommon,  and 
Kavanagh  in  Carlow,  and  having  at  last  swept  by  a  special  train  from 
Cork  to  Majo,  he  politically  killed  poor  Mr.  Brown,  aod  through  him 
virtually  extinguished  landlord  power  in  Mayo.  Mr.  Pamell  returned 
to  Dublin  and  summoned  a  land  conference,  and  adopted  the  other  day 
such  a  radical  programme  of  land  reform  as  has  never  been  previously 
taken  into  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  now  pointed  out  to  you  the 
forces  working  against  us.  I  have  now  one  question  to  put  to  you. 
Have  you  the  same  ready  hands,  the  same  willing  hearts  to  plant  this 
reform,  until  it  finally  crushes  landlordism  out  of  Ireland  ?  Are  you 
resolved  fighting  side  by  side  to  crush  this  monster  of  iniquity — Irish 
landlordism  ?  Will  you  through  public  meetings  and  by  local  organiza- 
tions aid  in  doing  this,  for  in  your  organization  lies  your  strength  1  If 
you  do  this,  then  depend  upon  it  that  you  will  be  saving  your  people 
from  emigration.  Now  in  conclusion  I  have  only  just  to  say  in  answer 
to  the  charges  preferred  against  this  agitation  by  a  paper  that  has 
rendered  this  question  a  good  service,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  ia  to-day  as 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  platform  of  this  land  movement  as  it  was  twelve 
months  ago  (groans  for  the  FreematCs  Journal).  It  brings  a  charge 
of  confiscation  against  the  National  Land  League.  It  brings  this  charge 
in  the  interests  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland.  The  Freeman  says  it  is 
only  the  landlord's  interests  are  to  be  protected.  Your  earnings  are  a 
mere  trifle  compared  to  the  wealth  produced  by  Ireland.  Yours  have 
been  Gk)d-given  rights ;  when  you  declare  to  keep  a  firm  grip  of  your 
earnings,  then  it  well  becomes  the  Freeman's  JounuU  to  prefix  such 
charges  of  confiscation  against  you  and  your  children  in  Ireland.  In 
tiie  past  you  have  been  the 'weaker  pai*ty,  the  landlords  had  the  Govern- 
ment with  them.  Now  you  have  triumphed  both  over  the  landlords 
and  tiie  Government,  and  by  your  action  you  have  made  the  landlords 
the  weaker  party.  Then,  in  the  name  of  reason,  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  of  common  sense,  let  the  landlords  go  to  the  wall  (loud  cheering)." 

Did  a  Mr.  John  Louden  speak  at  that  meeting  1 — ^He  did,  sir. 

Turn  to  page  five  at  the  foot — ''  We  ofteh  hear  the  expression. " 

Mr.  Justice  Barbt. — On  what  page. 

Mr.  Porter. — Five,  my  lord ;  line  forty-nine. 

(WUnees  reads)  : — ^'  We  often  hear  the  expression  that  our  meetings 
are  communistic,  but  I  here  declare  in  the  face  of  heaven  that  the  land 
does  not  belong  to  the  landlords  but  to  the  people  for  whom  Gk>d 
intended  it.  Yes,  my  friends,  in  a  document  emanating  from  parties 
in  Dublin,  the  people  are  told  to  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Ciesar's.  A  friend  of  mine  once  said  Tiberius  deserved  the  rope  for 
he  was  a  tyrant.  •  No,  you  must  not  let  any  man  bring  a  charge  of 
communism  agfednst  us,  for  the  cause  we  are  advocating  here  is  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  of  God  (loud  cheers).'' 

Now  turn  to  tiie  speech  of  Mr.  Pamell,  page  seven,  line  thirty-four. 
See  did  he  p^pose  a  resolution  1 — Yes. 

Now  read  the  resolution  1 — {Witnese  reads) — ''That  we  hereby  en- 
dorse the  programme  of  land  reform  for  Ireland,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  National  Land  League,  and  adopted  at  the  conference  of 
land  reformers  held  in  Dublin  on  Thursday  last,  and  pledge  ourselves 
to  do  ail  in  our  power  to  have  that  programme  applied  to  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  classes  of  our  countiy. 
(Cheers)." 
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Now,  go  on  with,  the  speech  from  that  point  ? — ( Witness  reads) — 
**  The  Freeman's  Journal  in  its  issue  of  Saturday  commenced  a  leader 
on  this  snbject  in  the  following  way : — '  We  have  no  desire  to  appear 
antagonistic  to  those  land  reformers  who  dream  that  it  is  possible  at  a 
single  sweep  to   buy   out  all  the  landlords  in  the  country,  and  resell 
their  estates  to  the  tenants'  (cheers).     Now  the  Freeman's  Journal,  in 
supposing  that  this  sentence  conveyed  generaUy  the  programme  of  the 
Land  L^igue,  made  not  for  the  first  time,  a  mistake  with  regard  to  our 
programme,  our  aims,  and  objects,  and  the  means  by  which  we  seek  to 
carry  out  those  aims  and  objects.     We  do  not  desire  to  buy  out  at  a  single 
sweep  all  the  landlords  in  the  country,  and  to  resell  these  estates  to 
the  tenants  at  20  years'  purchase  of  the  Government  valuation,  or  at 
any  other  valuation,  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  any  of 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Land  Conference  the  other  day  which 
could  convey  such  an  impression.     The  programme  of  the  National 
Land  League  is  such  as  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  rackrents  which  are 
pressing  on  the  tenantry  of  Ireland.     And  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Freeman's  Journal  which  now  gives  us  such  advice  has  from  the  very 
first  obstructed  the  National  Land  League  in  carrying  out  this  object. 
I  can  recollect  the  land  meeting  of  which  this  is,  the  anniversary,  and 
the  subsequent  meeting  at  Westport  at  which  I  first  appeared  and 
taught  you  to  hold  a  firm  grip  of  your  holdings  (cheers),  were  denounced 
in  the  leading  article  of  this  same  Freeman's  Jowrrud"     (A  voice, 
down  with  the   Whig  Freeman^     Mr.  Pamell. — "  And  furthermore, 
in  addition  to  the  zisduction  of  rent  for  the  tenantry  which  we  have 
be^i  successful  in  obtaining  wherever  the  people  of  Ireland  followed  our 
advice,  we  desire  to  bring  about  a  gradual  transfer  of  the  land  of  Ire- 
land to  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland.     We  believe  that  the  people  of  a 
country  should  own  the  land,  but  we  have  never  said  that  we  are  willing 
at  one  sweep  to  give  20  years'  purchase  on  the  Government  valuation. 
and  no  body  has  a  right  to  forecast  the  future.     Who  can  tell  that  the 
land   of  Ireland  next  year  or  the  year  after  that  the  land  "will  be 
worth  20  years'  purchase  of  the  valuation.     A  few  years  since  land  was 
selling  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  At  an  average  of  23^  years  purchase  of 
the  rental,  being  25  or  30  per  cent,  over  the  Government  valuation ;  to-day 
land  cannot  be  sold  in  some  places  at  15  years  purchase  of  the  rental ;  and 
it  would  be  folly  and  madness  for  any  man  to  recommend  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  give  20  years'  purchase  of  it  for  the  land  to-day  (hear,  hear), 
Now  what  have  we  recommended  as  one  of  the  means  to  effect  a  gradual 
transfer  of  the  land  of  this  country  to  those  who  till  it,  and  also  as  a 
farther  means  of  obtaining  an  abatement  of  rackrents  which  still  affects 
many  parts  of  this  country  1    We  have  recommended  the  appointment 
by  the  Crovemment  of  a  Commission  with  power  to  dp  certoln  things, 
power  to  improve  and  carry  out  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act ; 
power  to  the  department  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  any  estate  upon 
tendering  to  the  owners  thereof  a  sum  equal  to  20  years'  purchase  of  the 
poor  Law  valuation  of  such  estate,  and  to  let  such  estate  to  the  tenants 
at  a  rent  equal  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  purchase 
money.     This  \&  the  claiise  which  is  evidently  misrepresented  by  the 
FreffmatCs  Journal,     Now  I  claim  and  I  feel  convinced  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commission  composed  of  men  who  meant  to  do  right 
with  the  people  of  Ireland,  with  20  or  30  millions  of  money  at  their 
command,  with  power  to  pounce  down  upon  any  rackrenting  or  exter- 
minating landlord  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  and  to  put  an  end  to  his 
rights  over  his  tenants  by  giving  him  twenty  years'  purchase  upon  the 
Taluation  is  a  far  better  means  for  protecting  the  Irish  tenant  than 
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the,  cloud  of  legal  fiction  contained  in  the  late  Mr.  Butt's  laud  bill 
(cheers) ;  and  as  for  the  reat,  this  Irish  land  question  has  now  at- 
tained such  proportions  tJiat  it  must  be  settled,  and  it  can  only  be 
settled  in  one  way,  by  a  transfer  of  the  land  to  the  people  who 
occupy  it.  There  is  no  other  settlement  for  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  system  of  land  tenure  than  the  settlement  which  we  have 
proposed*  We  haye  dozens  of  precedents  in  all  the  great  Euro- 
pean countries,  in  America,  in  Canada,  and  in  Prince  Edward's  Island 
for  the  settlement,  which  we  ui^  to-day.  There  is  no  precedent  anywhere 
for  the  settlement  recommended  by  the  FteefmarCi  Jommal,  But,  says 
the  Fr9eman*'9  Journal^  at  -the  end  of  a  laborious  and  ungrammatioBd 
article  of  two  columns  and  a-half,  '  We  shall  deal  on  some  future 
occasion  with  the  objection  urged  in  the  scheme  under  consideration  to 
the  plan  of  fixity  of  tenure  laid  down  by  Mr.  Butt.' " 

Stop  there.     Go  on  now  to  line  29  of  the  same  page, ''  Surely  you  wiJl 
to-day  renew." — {JHfiJImAas  reads) — ^''Surely  you  wiU  to-day  renew  the 
pled|^  you  made  twelve  months  ago  upon  these  historic  plains,  that  you 
will  keep  a  firm  gprip  of  your  holdings,  that  you  will  revise  to  pay  any 
unjust  rent,  and  that  you  will  stand  by  this  struggle  until  the  lands 
have  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  people.     If  you  do  this  to-day  we 
can  promise  you  vict<)ry  (hear,  hear).     The  Irish  National  Land  L^guo 
was  then  a  struggling  institution ;  our  people  were  then  starving,  but 
to-day  the  NationiBd  Land  League  is  known  all  over  the  world.    Canada, 
Austodia,  and  America  are  pouring  money  in  to  help  us  (cheers). 
They  will  give  you  millions,  but  don't  be  attempting  to  pay  unjust 
rents  in  this  coming  summer  and  autumn,  and  compel  us  again  to 
appear    as    beggars  for  you  in  all  parts  of  the  world.      They  are 
willing   to    send  us  money,   but  they  think    that    you  should  not 
wilfully  plunge  yourselves  into  poverty  by  continuing  to  pay  these 
unjust  rents  (cheers).      And   this  is  a  reasonable  position  you  have 
taken  up.     The  land  of  Ireland  is  amply  sufficient  to  feed  all  her 
population,  but  if  you  persist  in  sending  every  ready  penny  you 
have  and  selling  all  the  food  of  the  country  to  support  the  landlords  in 
luxury  you  cannot  in  future  expect  the  support  of  the  civilized  world. 
But  I  am  sure  that  warned  by  the  teachings  of  the  past  you  will  renew 
your  determination.     It  ha  impossible  for  the  600,000  tenant  farmers  of 
Ireland  to  be  overwhelmed  if  they  combine  together.     It  is  impossible 
even  for  the  tenant  farmers  of  a  single  county  to  be  thrust  out  if  they 
combine  t(^ether.    We  will  protect  you  by  fighting  in  the  courts  points 
of  law  (cheers),  and  out  of  the  courts  by  creating  a  public  sentiment 
against  landlord  exterminators  who  may  venture  to  trespass  on  your 
rights ;  and  if  by  chance  in  any  place  a  landlord  should  get  the  upper 
hand  of  his  tenantry,  we  will  see  that  better  and  happier  homes  will 
take  the  places  of  those  you  have  lost.     But  in  order  to  do  all  this  you 
must  take  our  advice,  you  must,  stand  firm,  you  must  give  good  notice 
whenever  any  Of  you  are  threatened  with  eviction,  and  above  all  things 
you  must  form  local  organisations  which  will  be  able  to  investigate  these 
cases  and  support  the  Land  League.     I  leave  this  cause  then,  for  it  is 
your  own  cause,  confidently  in  your  own  hands,  believing  that  the  spirit 
of  the  county  of  Mayo  has  not  been  deteriorated  by  the  suffering  of  last 
winter,  and  that  we  are  commencing  a  renewal  of  agitation  on  ^is  land 
question  of  greater  intensity  than  that  which  signaJised  last  winter." 
(Loud  cheering). 

That  is  the  end  of  the  speech  1 — Yes. 

Now,  did  Mr.  Michael  Boyton  speak  also  at  that  meeting  t-— He  did, 
sir. 
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Tuni  to  the  next  speech — page  15  of  the  print.  Bead  the  fourth 
resolution  that  he  proposed  1 

{Witne88  reads)—"  That  we- will  continue  to  look  upon  anyone  taking 
a  farm  or  renting  land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted  or  which 
may  have  been  given  up  through  exorbitant  rents  as  an  avowed  enemy 
to  the  interests  of  his  country  and  an  abettor  of  a  system  which  plunges 
Ireland  into  periodical  famina" 

Now  go  to  line  25  : ''  Men  of  Mayo."  This  is  his  speech  1 — Yes — 
"  Men  of  Mayo^  I  have  been  sent  here  by  the  Land  League  of  Kildare  to 
take  a  photographic  view  in  my  mind  of  everything  I  see  here  to-day, 
and  I  assure  you  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  set  foot  in  Mayo.  I 
wiU  go  back,  and  if  God  gives  me  ability  to  do  it,  I  will  tell  them  that 
the  oows  in  Connanght  have  long  horns." 

Orofls-ezamined  by  Mr.  M^LwughUn* 

Bead  that  last  sentence  again  if  you  please.  It  seems  to  be  of  im- 
portanca  {WUness  reads)—''  Men  of  Mayo,  I  have  been  sent  here 
by  the  Land  League  of  Eildare  to  take  a  photographic  view  in  my 
mind  of  eveiyl£ing  I  see  hereto-day,  and  I  assure  you  for  the  first 
timein  my  life  that  I  set  foot  in  Mayo.  I  will  go  back,  and  if  God 
gives  me  ability  to  do  it,  I  will  tell  them  that  the  cows  in  Connaught 
have  long  horns." 

Yexy  weU.  What  does  that  mean,  do  you  think  9  I  beg  your 
pardon,  tell  me  are  you  a  regular  reporter  ?  Can  you  write  shorthand  1 
—Yes. 

Can  you  write  much  of  it  9 — I  can  write  a  fair  share  of  it. 

I  sea     What  system  do  you  writel — ^Pitman's. 

Ay.     You  never  were  a  reporter  on  any  newspaper,  Mr.  1 — No,  sir. 

I  suppose  you  belong  to  the  Belfast  Constabulary  1— No,  sir. 

What  district  then ;  I  see  a  number  on  you  1 — ^Waterford. 

Very  welL  Did  you  ever  say  that  you  were  a  reporter  on  the  Water/ord 
Mail  at  all  9 — ^I  said  it  to  one. 

Is  that  true  1 — ^No. 

And  what  did  you  tell  the  lie  for  7 — I  was  not  going  to  tell  the  per- 
son who  asked  me  what  I  was. 

I  see.    Where  was  this  1 — ^In  Ballina. 

Atiij  says  you,  ''  I  am  a  reporter  on  the  Water/ord  Mail  ? — I  did  not 
say  the  Waterjard  Mail,  but  it  is  the  same  proprietor,  and  I  said  the 
Mwnsier  Express. 

I  see— that  was  equally  "a  thumper,"  wasn't  it  I  Very  well.  Do 
you  remember  who  was  chairman  of  that  meeting? — ^What  meeting ) 

The  meeting  you  have  been  giving  evidence  about — Irishtown  ? — The 
Bev.  Father  M'Alpine. 

The  parish  priest.     Have  you  your  notes  here  I— Yes. 

Have  you  tjie  transcript  1— Yes. 

Will  you  let  me  see  the  transcript  of  the  first  speech  you  gave  evidence 
about — ^that  is  Davitt's  speech  %  I  have  only  a  question  or  two  to  ask 
you  about  it.     (WUness  s^ter  a  short  search  selected  some  MS.) 

Was  that  the  first  transcript  you  made  from  your  notes  ? — Yes. 

Let  me  see  iti — (MS.  handed  down  to  couns^.) 

Where  is  the  original  transcript  you  made  from  the  notes.  This  is  a 
fair  copy  f — ^This  is  the  original. 

I  will  ask  you  this.  Did  you  swear  that  nothing  intervened  between 
that  and  the  notes  1  Take  the  shorthand  notes  in  your  hands — Pitman's 
as  yoa  say — ^because  you  are  the  most  marvellous  reporter  I  ever  saw, 
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if  you  wrote  this  copy  from  your  notes.     Get  the  original  transcript . 
this  is  a  fair  copy  after  you  had  dressed  it  up  ? — This  is  it. 

That  is  what  I  am  asking  you.  Did  you,  upon  your  oath,  tell  the 
truth  when  you  swore  that  was  the  copy  you  made  from  your  notes, 
without  any  intervening  copy  1 — ^That  is  the  copy  I  got.  When  I  made 
the  transcript  and  gave  it  in,  that  is  the  copy  I  got. 

Will  you  let  me  see  the  transcript,  until  we  see  the  blots  on  it,  the 
interpolations  in  it,  and  everything  1  Did  not  you  try  to  lead  the  jury 
to  believe  that  is  the  copy  you  wrote  from  the  notes,  and  don't  you 
know  it  is  not  1 — I  wrote  that  from  the  notes. 

Is  that  your  writing  1 — ^Yes. 

You  wrote  that  directly  from  the  shorthand  ? — ^Yes. 

Without  any  intervention  ? —  Yes. 

What  did  you  say  a  minute  ago — that  you  gave  it  to  them,  and  they 
gave  you  bade  them. 

The  AUomey-GreneroL — ^Of  course  it  had  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  M'LaugKLin  (to  witness). — What  I  want  to  know  is — was  there 
any  other  draft  from  the  notes  before  you  wrote  that  for  your  copy,  in 
which  there  it  not  a  blank  from  beginning  to  end — ^not  a  reporter  in  the 
Court  could  do  it  1 — ^I  wrote  one  before,  bvit  this 

Oh,  yes,  you  wrote  one  before  1 — But  this  is  from  the  notes. 

Where  is  the  one  you  wrote  before  I — I  have  not  it  here. 

Didn't  you  touch  it  up  1 — Yes;  there  were  some  corrections. 

I  think  so.  I  suppose  the  speakers  now  and  then  would  walk  away 
from  you  ?  Now,  could  you  report  more  than  half  what  an  average 
speaker  would  say,  because  I  mean  to  try  you  presently  % — I  would. 

Could  you  report  three-fourths) — ^Yes. 

The  whole  ^r-No. 

I  think  not.  So  you  come  here  just  with  as  much  as  you  could  gather  t 
-Yes. 

So  I  thought.  Whenthe  speaker  gets  away  from  you  you  drop  him, 
and  then  take  him  up  at  the  next  sentence  you  can  catch  % — Yes. 

And  you  pebbledash  it  then  ? — No. 

How  do  you  work  it.  How  do  you  manage  with  the  blanks  % — I 
give  the  notes. 

Sure  they  would  be  unintelligible.  Now,  do  you  think  you  could 
really  and  truly  follow  an  ordinary  speaker,  my  friend  1  Just  think 
over  it  now.  There  is  no  harm  if  you  could  not,  you  know  1 — I  could 
follow  a  speaker. 

But  I  said  an  ordinary  speaker] — At  what  rate? 

At  the  rate  he  was  going  ? — I  could  nearly  keep  up  to  Mr.  Davitt 
speaking. 

I  believe  he  is  a  deliberate  sort  of  speaker,  as  if  he  was  reading  a 
funeral  service? — Not  altogether. 

But  you  could  nearly  keep  up  to  him  ? — ^Yes. 

Are  not  the  speeches  you  have  been  reading,  dressed  up  from  your 
first  tiunscript  ?-— Oh,  no. 

Did  not  you  say  so  a  while  ago  ? 

The  Attomey-Oerural. — No,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  M^LoAU/hlin He  said  they  were  touched  up. 

ThQ  AUomey-GeiMral, — No,  but  you  said  it. 

Mr.  M^LavghUn  (to  witness). — As  I  understand,  you  took  as  much  as 
you  could? — Yes. 

How  long  have  you  been  at  shorthand  ? — Seven  or  eight  years. 

Night,  noon,  and  morning  ? — No,  but  very  constantly. 

Well,  have  you  your  note-book  there  ? — Yes. 
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Before  I  come  to  that,  did  jou  ever  represent  yourself  to  be  a  reporter 
of  anj  newspaper  except  the  Munater  Express  f — No,  nor  even  that  at 
the  meeting. 

Then  how  did  you  do  it? — To  Mr.  O'Aorke,  proprietor  of  a  hotel  in 
Ballina. 

Well,  take  up  your  pencil  now,  because  I  am  going  to  begin  and  test 
you.     I  want  to  see  if  you  can  take  me. 

Mr.  Farter. — But  he  said  an  "  ordinary"  speaker. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — And  I  will  speak  as  like  him  as  I  can.  (To 
ITtlneM}— Will  you  take  a  note  of  what  I  say  1 — I  have  not  a  pencil 
with  me. 

Betweep  ourselves,  you  know  you  were  employed  to  take  a  verbatim 
note! — I  could  not  take  a  verbatim  note. 

Verbatim  means  word  for  word,  does  not  it  9 — ^Tes,  sir. 

Very  well.     I  think  you  may  march  now. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Porter,  Q.a 

Have  you  your  shorthand  notes  there  1 — ^Tes. 

And  are  you  prepared  to  read  any  passage  from  them  you  may  be 
asked  i— Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ctirran, 

Do  you  know  Nally's  appearance  1 — Yes. 

Was  he  there  1 — ^Yes ;  he  was  present  at  the  meeting. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak  1 — He  did  not  speak  while  I  was 
there. 

Were  you  there  until  the  close  of  the  meeting  ? — ^When  the  meeting 
was  closed  I  went  away. 

"Very  well.  You  were  there  during  the  entire  meeting  1 — ^Yes.  When 
the  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman  I  went  away. 

That  was  when  the  meeting  was  closed.     Do  you  know  Nally 


Do    you    know  anything   of  his  history  ? — ^Well,  not    of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Have  you  heard  anything  of  it  ? — Something. 

Did  you  hear  that  his  uncle  and  aunt  were  evicted  from  a  farm  1 — 
I  did. 

Did  you  hear  that  his  aimt  was  carried  out  in  a  dying  state  two  days 
after  her  confinement,  and  died  soon  afterwards  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Don't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Currcm, — Would  not  Nally's  personal  history  be  evidence,  my 
lordt 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — It  is  not  evidence  when  it  is  only  hearsay. 

Mr.  Currcm, — For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  was  not  acting 
as  a  conspirator. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — It  is  only  heainsay,  and  hearsay  is  not  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Curran. — I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon.      (To  witness) — Do  you 
know  anything  about  Walsh  9 — Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Reexamined  by  Mr.  Porter,  q.c. 

Have  you  gone  over  the  original  shorthand  notes  you  took,  and  com- 
pared them,  and  checked  the  print  with  them  9 — Yes. 
Is  the  print  an  accurate  copy  of  your  notes  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  McLaughlin.- -\f ill  your  lordship  allow  me  to  ask  the  witness  a 
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question  1  (To  witness)— Wotild  you  be  able  to  get  the  original  tran- 
script you*  wrote,  that  intervenes  between  the  shorthand  notes  and  this 
copy,  before  the  trial  closes  1 — I  think  I  will. 

You  will  kindly  do  so,  I  have  a  curiosity  to  see  it. 

Mr.  A,  M,  SvUivan,  M.P. — I  am  for  Mr.  Egan,  my  lord. 

(To  witness) — How  long  were  you  practising  shorthand  Y— Eight 
years. 

You  know  a  good  deal  about'^it  9 — I  have  a  fidr  knowledge  of  it. 

Do  you  know  it  requires  constant  practice  to  keep  your  hand  up  to  it. 
—Yes. 

Were  you  practising  it  constantly  for  eight  years? — I  had  fair  practice 
daily  for  some  time— for  about  twelve,  or  fourteen,  or  eighteen  months 
previous  to  going  out. 

Was  this  at  public  meetings  9 — ^No. 

No.  Now,  on  your  oath,  what  practice  had  you  at  reporting  public 
meetings,  sir,  before  this  one  9 — ^I  had  no  practice  at  reporting  public 
meetings  before  this -one.   ' 

That  will  do. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Porter ^  Q.c. 

Were  you  at  another  meeting  at  Ballintaffy,  in  county  Mayo,  on  the 
3rd  May,  1880?— Yes. 

Where  was  that  meeting  held  ? — It  was  held  on  the  farm. 

Was  there  anything  done  there  beside  the  mere  assembling  of  the 
meeting  ? — 'Yes  ;  they  planted  two  farms  with  com. 

How  many  people  were  there  doing  that  ? — About  600. 

Did  you  see  any  board  on  one  of  these  farms? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  an3rthing  written  on  it  ? — Yes, ''  let  no  man  take  this 
land." 

Mr.  Boyton,  I  believe,  was  present  ? — He  was/ 

Was  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  there  ? — Ha  was. 

Did  you  report  his  speech  ? — ^Yes. 

Turn  to  page  eight  of  the  print 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Mr.  Walsh's  sjieech. 

Mr.  Porter, — ^Yes,  my  lord,  John  W.  WaJsh.  (To  Witnese)  Line 
17,  page  8,  Mr.  Walsh's  speech — ^'  I  am  here  to-day."  Bead  from  that. 
— (WUnesa  reads) — ^'I  am  here  to-day  to  assist  you  to  denounce  that 
system.  Gkxi  niade  this  world  for  his  own  glory  and  man's  benefit. 
You  have  as  much  eight  to  the  soil  as  you  have  to  the  air  you  breathe. 
Almighty  Crod  n^ver  intended  that  a  few  la2y  people  should  own  the 
land." 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — Would  I  trouble  you  to  begin  his  speech  for  us,  and 
go  forward : — {Witneae  reads) — "  Rev.  and  worthy  chairman" 

Who  was  the  chairman  ?---Bev.  Father  Corbett.  (Beads) ''  Bev.  and 
worthy  chairman,  and  tenant-farmers  of  Mayo,  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  magnificent  demonstration  you  have  made 
here  to-day.  I  feel  that  the  power  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  people  if 
they  will  but  exercise  it  (cheers).  Only  a  short  time  ago  I  had  occasion 
to  call  on  the  people  of  Mayo  to  prevent  Anthony  Dempsey  from  being 
evicted.  I  am  glad  now  that  the  people  answered  that  call,  and  show 
that  they  are  determined  to  have  the  land.  I  felt  sorry  at  first  that  I 
could  not  attend  this  demonstration,  but  I  thought  I  would  be  wanting 
in  my  duty  if  I  deserted  the  people  in  such  a  grave  crisis  as  this.  Ndw, 
I  feel  it  a  pleasure  that  I  have  come  here  to-day  to  lend  my  humble  aid 
to  Father  Corbett — the  Soggarth  Aroon — and  I  may  tell  you  that  it  was 
from  the  lips  of  Father  Corbett  that  I  first  learned  to  hate  landlordisou 
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The  name  of  Father  Corbett  is  now  a  household  word  in  the  whole 
county ;  and  again  I  will  tell  you  why  J  feel  a  pleasure.  It  is  this : 
that  before  I  was  scarcely  able  to  crawl  I  recollect  the  name  of  Anthony 
Ormsby  (groans)," 

Toil  need  not  read  the  following  passage,  which  you  have  already 
read. 

Mr.  M^Lcmghlin, — Who  was  chairman  at  that  meetings  if  you  please  % 
— Rev.  Father  Corbett. 

Mr.  Porter. — ^Did  you  attend  at  the  meeting  in  Newtown,  Queen's 
County  % — ^I  did. 

Mr.  M^Lavghlifu — ^Would  you  allow  me  for  a  moment.  I  think  he 
said  Rev.  Father  Corbett  was  the  chairman  1 — ^Yes. 

What  language  did  he  speak  in  1 — English  and  Irish. 

Have  you  a  shorthand  report  of  both  V — Na 

Very  well     You  don't  speak  Irish  1 — I  might  speak  a  few  words. 

So  could  I,  too ;  but  I  could  not  report  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald. — ^What  is  the  next  meeting  %    • 

Mr.  Pcrtet, — ^Newtown,  my  lord;  13th  June,  1880. 

Was  Mr.  Boy  ton  present  at  that  meeting? — He  was. 

And  the  speaker  before  him  was  Mr.  Thomas  Breen? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Breen  proposed  a  resolution  1 — Yes. 

Welly  read  the  resolution. — {Wipneas  reads) — "That  we  solemnly 
pledge  ourselves  never  to  take  the  land  from  which  our  fellow  tenants 
have  been  evicted,  and  to  discountenance  by  every  legal  means  in  our 
power  the  man  so  lost  to  public  decency  as  to  be  found  occupying  these 
holdings." 

Did  Mr.  Boyton  speak  after  thati — ^Yes. 

Now  turn  to  his  speech,  near  the  foot  of  the  first  page  of  his  speech — 
page  8,  line  44. — (  Witnssa  reads) — "  The  organization  that  is  spreading 
over  Ireland  has  in  view  a  set  of  objects,  and  if  we  are  enabled  to  carry 
out  these  objects — and  without  you  we  can  do  nothing — ^if  you  enable 
us  to  carry  out  thtee  objects,  we  will  make  the  property  of  Irish  land- 
lords so  worthless  that  the  landlords  will  leave  it  to  you.     (Cheers.)" 

Now  turn  to  page  9,  line  17 — "And  I  to-day  want  you."  {WUnesa 
reads) — "  And  I  to-day  want  you  to  lift  your  voices  and  hands  (ail  hands 
were  raised)  to  fight  for  the  green  soil  of  Erin  (cheers)." 

Now  go  to  line  49  of  the  same  page — ^"  Now  I  want  every  one  of  you." 
(Witness  reads) — "  Now,  I  want  everyone  of  you  to  understand  that  you 
are  to  band  yourselves  together ;  organize  and  agitate  for  the  total 
extinction  of  landlordism.  You  want  to  put  forward  your  demand,  and 
then  let  the  English  people  take  the  responsibility  if  they  fail  to  answer 
that  demand  when  it  goes  forth  with  the  thundering  voice  of  all  Ireland 
(cheers).  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  men  who  call  you  bad  names — Jet  them 
fire  away.  Things  are  going  bad  with  these  gentlemen  when  they  have 
to  turn  on  us  and  call  us  bad  names  (cheers).  For  the  first  time  in 
history  the  people  of  Ireland  are  making  an  effort  to  live  on  the  soil 
that  God  created  and  blessed — a  land  consecrated  by  the  footsteps  and 
the  graves  of  thousands  of  saints  (cheers).  A  land  that  has  shed  its 
blood  again  and  again  in  abortive  attempts  to  rescue  itself  from  the  in- 
famous touch  of  the  vilest  Government  Uiat  ever  cursed  the  earth." 

Mr.  Forier. — Go  to  line  34,  same  page,  "  There  have  been  evictions." 
(Witness  reads)  : — "There  have  been  evictions  in  Mayo,  Galway,  and 
Tipperaiy,  and  the  caretakers  that  are  watching  these  evicted  farms  and 
inhabiting  these  homesteads  are  the  bats  and  the  owls,  and  God  help  the 
man  who  dares  to  go  near  one  of  them  (cheers)." 
Now  line  SO,  same  paget — ( ITt^neM  reads)  :•—"  Now,  men  of  New- 
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town,  I  want  you  to  note  carefully  what  will  ensue  if  these  evictions 
take  place.  Pledge  yourselves  like  men,  and  if  your  oonsdenoes  tell  you 
not  to  do  that,  don't  do  it.  I  ask  you,  as  Crod-fearing  Irishmen,  to  l^e 
the  pledge  that  no  one  here  will  take  the  farm  from  which  another  has 
been  evicted  (cheers).  I  want  you  all  to  hold  up  your  hands  and  say 
you  take  that  pledge  (loud  cheers,  and  all  hands  raised).  Now,  the 
man  that  would  break  that  pledge  would  break  his  oath.  You  have 
taken  that  pledge  that  you  wHl  not  go  on  that  property  (cheers).  I  ask 
every  labourer  to  seek  a  day's  work  in  some  other  place.  There  will  be 
a  thousand  instances  like  this  occur  before  Christmas.  I  have  said 
enough  to-day,  but  by  virtue  of  my  position,  as  the  representative  of 
your  illustrious  leader,  Charles  Stewart  Famell  (cheers),  I  hereby 
nominate  a  branch  of  the  Land  League,  to  be  called  the  Newtown 
branch,  in  the  Queen's  County — I  should  have  said  the  people's  county 
(cheers).  Everyone  should  come  up  and  join  it.  We  have  money,  we 
have  everything  to  work  for  your  rights ;  but  until  you  show  your  de- 
termination to  help  us  by  joining  the  Land  League,  we  cannot  give  you 
one  dollar  of  help  (cheers).  Now,  should  any  Land  Leaguer  here  be 
evicted,  we  will  take  charge  of  his  widow  or  orphans,  and  we  will  care 
for  them  until  they  are  restored  (cheers).  This  movement,  as  it  has 
borne  such  magnificent  fruit,  deserves  to  be  gone  on  with — ^go  on  with 
it — ^what  is  your  neighbour's  lot  to-day  may  be  your  own  any  day. 
Stand  together  like  men,  and  as  your  thrice  worthy  representative  said, 
I  trust  you  will  see  that  without  money  we  cannot  work  forward  and 
assist  you.  Assist  us,  and  we  will  never  stop  until  we  have  wiped  away 
that  infamous  system  of  landlordism  off  the  face  of  the  earth  altogether 
(loud  cheering)." 

That  was  the  end  of  that  speech? — ^Yes. 

Did  Mr.  Boyton  speak  again  1 — ^Yes. 

Did  you  report  the  second  speech  1 — ^Yes. 

Turn  to  page  13,  line  15 — "  They  have  always  been  with  the  people." 
(Witness  reads) — "They  have  always  been  with  the  people,  and  they 
will  be  always  with  us.  There  is  no  protection  for  the  poor  evicted 
people,  but  there  is  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  criminal.  The  law  of  the 
land  can  reach  him,  but  there  is  no  law  to  protect  the  poor  man.  Land- 
lordism has  for  centuries  been  committing  crime,  ay,  felonious  crimes, 
and  still  the  law  does  not  dishonour  it.  It  has  pulled  down  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  historic  and  sacred  spots  on  this  island,  and  it  is  here 
to-day  that  we  are  goiag  to  begin  to  have  our  revenge,  for  the  priests 
and  bishops  will  help  us  to  pull  down  that  system." 

That  Will  do — that  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ltike  DiUon. 

Who  took  the  chair  at  that  meeting  % — Father  M^Crea. 

Have  you  got  a  report  of  his  speech  on  your  notes  1 — ^Yes. 

Will  you  refer  to  your  shorthand  notes  1  Did  you  hear  Father 
M'Crea  at  that  meeting  ?  Were  his  words  to  this  effect)  Read  his 
address  to  the  meeting  out  of  the  shorthand  notes  ?  Have  you  lost  the 
original  transcript? — No. 

Mr.  Porter. — He  has  the  original  notes. 

Mr.  DUUm,' — Read  Father  M'Crea's  speech  from  your  original  short- 
hand notes  ? — (Witness  reads  from  shorthand  notes)--  "  My  friends,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  possible  reluctance  that  I  occupy  the  position  to  which 
Mr.  Delany  has  promoted  me  to-day.  My  reluctance  arises  from  this  : 
I  know  that  there  are  many  others  here  my  superiors  both  in  intelli- 
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gence  and  prudence,  and  the  only  reason  why  I  occupy  thia  position 
is  this,  that  it  is  a  testimony  of  the  res|)ect  which  every  meeting  of 
Irishmen,  of  Catholic  Irishmen,  gives  to  the  priest  (cheers).  That  your 
inclination  is  to  select  me  for  the  most  honourable  position  1  have  no 
doubt.  And  the  reason  which  urges  me  to  take  the  chair  is,  because  it 
is  not  for  my  own  merits,  but  in  testimony  to  the  profession  that  I 
represent,  that  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  always  selected  the  priests 
for  the  positions  of  honour  (cheers). 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Mr.  Dillon,  if  this  is  intended  as  a  test  of 
his  powers  of  reporting,  it  is  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  DiUan, — Did  you  touch  up  that  report  1 — I  vocalised  ij;. 

Go  to  page  10  of  the  printed  matter,  Mr.  Boyton's  speech — look  at 
line  20,  and  read — "  I  have  here  the  cases"  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — What  line,  Mr.  Dillon  1 — line  20,  my 
lord. 

(Witness  reads)  : — *^  I  have  here  the  cases  of  evicti9n  that  has  brought 
us  together  to-day.  In  the  first  place,  I  went  down  to  the  lands 
and  had  a  good  look  at  them.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Delany  here,  pointed 
them  out  to  me.  Do  you  take  a  good  look  at  them  too.  You 
can  see  them  from  where  you  stand,  and  then  form  your  own  judg- 
ment, and  think  what  kind  of  man,  if  man  he  is,  that  crushed  these 
people.  In  the  first  case  there  is  Mrs.  Maria  Beilly,  whose  Government 
valuation  is  £10,  and  who  is  charged  by  this  man  a  rent  of  £23  15«. 
(Groans,  and  *  Oh,  oh,  oh  !')  When  this  place  was  first  taken  the  rent 
was  £1  2s,  Kot  because  that  was  a  just  value  for  the  land,  but  to  obtain 
it.  And  they  are  now  in  possession  twenty-five  years,  and  they  owed 
but  one  and  a  half  years'  rent  (groans).  Wlien  o^er  lands  gave  good 
crops  this  land  would  produce  no  more  than  thirteen  stones  of  com  to 
the  acre.  Half  that  rent  was  tendered  to  her  landlord,  but  he  refused  it 
unless  the  whole  one  and  a  half  year's  rent  was  paid ;  but  he  let  her  in, 
after  getting  possession,  as  caretaker  for  six  months." 

Mr.  Porter, — ^Were  you  present  at  the  land  meeting  in  the  county 
of  Cork  on  the  Ist  August,  1880  ? — I  was. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — ^What  meeting? 

Mr.  Porter, — At  MilJ^treet,  my  lord,  on  the  1st  August,  1880. 

Go  to  page  6,  Mr.  O'SuUivan's  speech. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — That  is  one  of  the  traversers, 

Mr.  Porter, — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald.-^— What  page  1 

Mr.  Porter, — Page  6,  line  23,  "  On  behalf  of  the  Land  League." — 
( WUnees  reads) — ^*  On  behalf  of  the  Land  League  I  promised  that  as  long 
as  people  were  not  got  to  work  on  these  farms  or  to  occupy  them  that 
we  would  build  houses  for  them.  We  have  found  it  necessary  in  this 
agitation  to  make  promises  to  the  people  which  we  mean  to  fulfil  and 
which  we  are  frdfilling.  It  is  not  by  speaking  alone  or  cheering  you 
will  gain  anything,  you  must  use  practiced  means.  We  have  too  much 
of  that  kind  in  politics  and  we  have  too  little  of  earnest  work.  If  the 
people  do  not  tiJce  the  farms  from  which  others  are  evicted,  if  they  let 
the  land  lie  idle,  then  the  landlord  will  have  to  bend  his  back,  and  if  he 
does  not  mow  the  hay  and  save  it,  let  it  rot.  Let  no  man  be  found  to 
save  it,  and  let  it  rot,  and  if  you  bring  them  to  that  pitch,  you  will  find 
landlordism  will  come  to  an  end.  (Cheers.)  In  the  west  of  Ireland  we 
have  resolved  that  landlordism  will  come  to  its  knees,  and  be  throttled, 
and  we  want  the  south  to  come  to  our  assistance.  I  want  to  know  to-day 
will  you  or  will  you  not?  I  want  to  see  the  hands  of  those  who  till  the 
soil  raiBed.     (All  hands  raised.)" 
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Were  all  hands  raised  at  the  meetmg? — ^Yes. 

€k)  to  the  next  page,  line  23,  ^'I  wUl  not  oocupj  any  more  of  your 
time?" — (WUnessr^M) — "I  will  not  oocupj  any  more  of  your  time. 
I  see  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  I  should.  I  see  you  are 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  landlordism,  that  you  don't  want  fixity  of 
tenure,  which  means  fixity  of  landlordism.  You  are  determined  to 
strike  down  that  garrison.  I  don't  stand  here  to  advocate  any  particular 
system  of  national  independence,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  this 
meeting  has  accepted  our  platform.  I  don't  ask  them  to  follow  these 
details.  If  they  do  accept  the  principles,  and  I  am  sure  they  do  accept 
them,  and  if  I  appeal  to  the  women  I  am  sure  I  will  have  them  with  me. 
Form  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  your  midst,  join  it,  and  sustain  it. 
The  expense  and  cost  will  be  nothing.  I  don't  look  at  the  costs.  (A 
voice, '  But  we  do.')  One  shilling  a  year — ^but  one  penny  a  year  from  tne 
600,000  farmers  of  Ireland  would  make  50,000  shillings,  but  I  won't 
go  into  that.  The  great  cause  of  our  poverty  is  absenteeism.  Every 
year  £6,000,000  of  our  money  are  taken  out  of  the  countiy  by 
absentees.  Now  if  this  money  was  handed  bac^  for  the  last  thirty 
years  we  would  have  £180,000,000  in  the  country  without  counting 
anything  in  the  shape  of  interest,  and  I  ask  you  would  it  not  become 
a  rich  country.     (Loud  cheering.)" 

That  is  the  end  of  that  speech  i— Yes. 

• 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adcuna, 

Who  presided  at  that  meeting  f — ^Canon  M'Mahon. 

Were  there  many  clergymen  thc^  % — ^Yes.  • 

The  meeting  was  a  quiet  one  ? — It  was. 

Where  were  you  whilst  taking  the  notes  1 — I  was  seated  in  a  wag- 
gonette under  the  platform. 

How  far  were  you  away  9 — ^About  four  yards  from  the  speakers. 

And  you  heaid  every  word  said  9 — Yes.  There  may  have  been  a 
word  that  escaped  me,  but  I  heard  nearly  every  word. 

You  heard  ijie  shorthand  writers  of  Mr.  Gumey's  staff  examined  ? — 
I  heard  only  ona  * 

Did  you  notice  that  they  constantly  had  breaks  in  their  notes  f — ^Yes. 

And  you  appear  to  have  every  word  1 — ^Yes.  I  made  it  a  point  to 
take  every  sentence  complete. 

But  you  say  you  cannot  take  a  verbatim  report  f — ^I  don't  go  in  for 
that. 

But  every  sentence  is  complete  f — ^I  complete  a  sentence  before  I 
begin  another. 

And  leave  out  the  next  1 — No. 

What  then  f — ^When  I  am  completing  a  sentence,  another  or  two  may 
escape,  but  no  more. 

So  you  may  have  left  .out  several  sentences  in  that  speech? — ^There 
may  be  through  the  whole  speech  three  or  four,  or  perhaps  five  sen- 
tences left  out. 

You.  won't  say  what  they  were  ? — No. 

Or  what  their  meaning  was  1 — No. 

Or  whether  they  explained  what  went  before  them  ] — I  won't  say. 

Mr.  Porter. — You  say,  after  you  made  your  note,  you  vocalised  it ; 
what  do  you  mean  by  thati — ^I  put  in  the  vowels  in  order  to  enable  me 
to  read  it  more  fluently. 

Mr.  Porter, — There  was  a  speech  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Heffeman  at  that 
meeting ;  look  at  page  9,  line  8,  "  We  mean  to  bring  public  (pinion  t" — 
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(  WUneas  reads)—''  We  mean  to  bring  public  opinion  and  our  own  force  to 
bear  on  the  enemies  of  Ireland,  and  we  will,  if  you  stand  to  your  guns  and 
not  take  a  fEurm  from  which  a  tenant  is  evicted.  If  you  follow  the  advice 
of  the  previous  speakers  we  will  fight  for  the  tenants^  and  if  you  do  not 
touch  tlie  land  you  will  starve  out  the  landlords  (cheers.)  It  is  time  that 
they  should  go.  Man  must  work  or  steal.  I  ask  you,  do  the  landlords 
work  1  (No,  na)  Well  if  not,  then  they  steal.  I  will  tell  you  how 
they  steal.  Suppose  one  of  you  take  the  hillside  and  reduce  it  to  a  gar- 
den, the  landlord  then  pursues  you  and  makes  you  pay  rent  for  it.  Is  not 
that  stealing  from  you  the  fruits  of  your  labour  %  James  Bedpath,  your 
American  friend,  has  told  you  that  Ireland  has  two  curses,  one  curse  is 
famine,  the  other  the  curse  of  the  landlords.  When  lecturing  in  Boston 
he  told  you  that  the  hunted  fox  had  his  lair,  but  the  hunted  tenant  has 
no  place.  Landlordism  must  go,  absenteeism  is  a  eursa  I  regard  your 
decent  landlords  of  the  present  moment  as  a  curse.  If  they  were  all 
bad  together  I  would  like  to  see  how  you  would  stand." 

Now  go  to  line  31,  same  page,  ''The  landlords  are  bad?" — {WUness 
reads) — ^"  The  landlords  are  bad,  but  the  agents  are  worse,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  you  have  such  an  opinion  of  them,  and  that  they  are 
so  unpopular." 

Go  to  line  44,  same  page — "I  accuse  Pamelll" — {WUneta  reads) — 
'.'  I  accuse  Pamell  publicly  of  feeding  the  landlords  by  the  relief  given 
to  you  if  it  goes  into  their  pockets.  But  it  is  for  you  now  to  keep  a 
grip  of  the  harvests.  First  clothe  your  wives  and  families,  set  by 
enough  to  feed  yourselves  till  next  luurvest,  and  then  you  can  give  the 
rest  to  the  landlords.  We  are  determined  to  fight  the  battle,  and  it  is 
the  people's  work  to  starve  the  landlords.  Let  no  one  be  found  to  buy 
up  that  land  at  Scrahan,  and  if  you  do  that  you  will  surely  starve  out 
the  landlords."    (Loud  cheers.) 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 

Read  the  passage  commencing,  "  In  my  father's  time  ? " — ( Witness 
reads). — "  In  my  Other's  time,  for  I  don't  remember  it  myself,  he  had 
to  pay  one-tenth  of  his  property  in  the  way  of  tithes.  If  you  had  ten 
sheep  you  should  give  one  of  them  away.  But  the  people  rose  en  massy, 
and  they  starved  out  the  church." 

Did  you  t^e  down  en  massy  in  shorthand? — No. 

Where  did  you  get  en  massy  ^ — I  can  take  it  down  in  shorthand  as 
well  as  in  longhand ;  but  I  think  I  took  it  down  in  longhand. 

What  language  is  it — ^ia  it  Irish? — No.  I  believe  it  is  Latin,  or 
French. 

Do  you  know  Latin? — ^No. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  translate—"  But  the  people  rose  en  massy  when 
going  to  Mass,  and  they  starved  out  the  Ghurch."  Is  nol^  that  what  he 
said  ? — ^No. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  en  massy  ? — In  a  body,  I  think. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  he  said.  Show  the  longhand  in  which  you 
took  that  down? — ^I  did  not  say  it  is  in  longhand,  it  may  be  in  short- 
hand. 

Show  the  shorthand  character  which  represents  en  massy.  What  are 
the  shorthand  characters  representing  it  ? — N  and  M  and  S,  and  then 
I  vocalise  it  by  putting  in  the  E. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  word  before  ? — ^Yes,  often. 

And  always  pronounced  that  way?— Yes. 

And  if  he  said  en  masse  you  would  not  know  the  word? — ^I  would. 
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How  would  you  when  it  is  pronounced  differently  ?  I>id  you  ever 
hear  of  any  shorthand-writer  who  took  doMm  a  foreign  word  in  short- 
hand?— I  don't  know  anyone. 

Where  did  you  get  in  massy  from ;  did  you  take  it  down  from  the 
speaker^B  lips  1 — He  said  the  word^  and  I  put  it  down  tJiat  way  and 
vocalised  it  myself. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Porter. 

You  were  asked  about  the  pronunciation.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  Mr.  J.  R  Heffeman,  of  Blarney,  is  a  frenchman  % — I  believe 
he  is  an  Irishman. 

Mr.  Porter, — Now,  my  lords,  I  go  to  the  Kill  organ  meeting,  in  the 
county  Kerry  held  on  the  11th  August,  1880. 

Was  the  traverser,  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  present  1 — He  was. 

Did  he  speak  1 — Yes. 

And  Mr.  Heffeman  spoke  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  take  a  report  of  their  speeches  1 — Yes. 

Turn  to  your  report  of  Mr.   O'SuUivan's  speech,  page  3   beginning 
at  the  top ?— -( ITt^Tie**  reads) — "Men, and  women  of  Kerry,  it  affords 
me  very  great  pleasure  to    speak    to  you  here  in  my  native   county, 
Throughout  a  short  career,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  speak  to  many  men, 
but  never  until  to-day  have  I  had  the  same  impressions  when  I  speak  to 
my  own  county  men.     (cheers.)     We  have  assembled   here  to-iday  to 
further  this  land  movement,    to  put  forward  through  Kerry  that  the 
landlords  must  go  (cheers) ;  to  make  war  against  monopoly.     We  don't 
wish  to  take  one  penny  from  the  landlords,  but  for  all  that,  we  want 
to  secure  to  the  tenant  the  fruits  of  his  industry.     The  landlords  may 
oppose  us ;  yes,  they  have  opposed  us.     In  the  House  of  Commons  a 
very  small  instalment  of  justice  to  the  Irish  tenant  was  passed,  but  it 
was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords.     (Groans  and  hisses.)     But  the 
people  have  determined   to  put  an  end  to  that  House.     (Cheers.)     I 
want  to  know   to-day    if   the    men  of    Kerry    have   the    manlmess 
to  support    the    people    of  the   west  1     (*We  have.')     I    knew    that 
there    was    manhood    in    Kerry,    and    I    want  to    know    will    the 
manhood  of  Kerry  support  the  people  of  the  west.      (*We  will,  we 
will').     We  have  in  Kerry  too  much  apathy,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too 
little  of  practical  work.     In  the  west,  north,  and  east  of  Ireland  the 
tenant  farmers  have  declared  that  they  will  never  pay  one  penny  of  un- 
just rent,  and  that  they  will  not  take  the  farm  of  an  evicted  tenant  pend- 
ing the  settlement  of  this  land  question.     I  want  to  know  to-day  will 
the  men  of  Kerry  assist  them  in  proclaiming  this  to  the  world  1  ('  we 
will').    In  Cork,  on  last  Sunday,  we  pledged  the  people  never  to  buy  the 
goods  or  produce  of  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  was  evicted  or  which 
had  been  sold  for  rent.     We  have  pledged  the  people  never  to  labour  on 
that  farm.     K  the  landlord  wishes  to  save  the  crops,  let  him  bend  his 
own.  back  (cheers).     And  if  he  does  not,  let  the  crops  rot  on  the  land, 
but  let  no  labourer  work  on  the  farm.     In  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
only  will  we  starve  out  the  landlords.     I  appeal  to  the  landlords,  and  I 
see  some  of  them  here  to-day,  to  sell  out  and  go  wherever  they  like.     I 
ask  you  to-day  not  to  cease  this  agitation  imtil  you  have  your  lights 
gained  (cheers).     I  want  you  to  pledge  yourselves  with  uplifted  hands 
and  with  no  braggadocio  that  you  will  never  cease  this  agitation  until 
you  have  obtained  for  yourselves  the  soil  you  till  (cheers).     Come,  up 
with  all  hands  now  (all  hands  up).     That's  right — stick  to  that  pledge." 

Now  go  to  the  next  page,  line  5,  at  the  words  ^*  I  want  you  to  band 
together."     Read  from  that? — (Witness  reads) — "I  want  you  to  band 
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together  and  be  as  one  man.  I  now  place  the  remedy  before  you.  I  ask 
you  to  be  banded  together  as  one  man  and  to  form  a  branch  of  the  Land 
League  here.  Form  branches  of  the  Land  League  in  your  districts. 
You  have  with  you  CSharles  Stewart  Pamell,  the  man  who  travelled 
over  miles  of  ocean  to  save  you  and  your  families  (cheers).  You  have 
with  him  many  faithful  lieutenants,  men  who  like  himself  will  work  for 
you.  I  say  we  want  many  things.  We  want  to  know  whether  the 
people  are  with  us  or  against  us  ?  ('  With  you.')  Are  the  men  of  Kerry 
less  patriotic  than  the  men  of  Mayp  1  I  asked  the  tenant  farmers  there 
to  pay  no  rents  to  the  landlords  but  a  fair  rent — their  valuation,  and  if 
they  did  not  accept  that  to  pay  no  rent  at  all  (cheers).  I  am  glad  to- 
day that  I  look  upon  that  social  multitude  and  know  that  they  will  carry 
it  out.  I  came  from  Mayo  to-day  to  bear  a  message  from  Mayo  to  Kerry, 
and  that  message  is  not  to  pay  any  rent  whatever  till  you  get  a  settle- 
ment. (A  voice — '  If  we  don't  pay  rent  what  will  become  of  us  V)  Mr. 
O'Sullivan — You  shall  do  it  no  more.  You  had  no  friends  to  look  to  you 
then,  but  now  friends  have  come  forward  with  money,  the  Land  League 
comes  forward  now  with  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing evicted  families  if  men  can  back  together  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
pf  paying  no  rents,  we  will  support  these  and  their  families,  and  in  that 
way  we  will  gain  (cheers).  I  ask  you  to-day,  men  of  Kerry,  to  unite 
with  the  men  of  north,  south,  and  west.  I  ask  you,  are  you  determined 
to  prosecute  this  land  war  until  you  have  got  a  settlement  ?  The  land- 
lords have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  will  you  take  it  up,  or  will  you 
remain  as  you  are?  (Never.)  Will  you  make  a  first  move  to-day  to 
perfonn  that  great  work  ?  I  want  you  to  form  branches  of  the  Land 
League  throughout  your  county,  and  if  you  do  and  work  determinedly, 
you  will  be  sure  to  win  a  victory.  I  will  not  say  more  now,  I  will 
address  you  again  (cheers).'' 

Now  turn  to  page  5,  the  next  page,  and  you  will  see  there  at  the 
5th  line  from  the  top  the  resolution  that  was  passed  ? — Yes. 

It  commences,  '^  That  we  the  tenant-farmers  " — read  that  1 

(  Witness  reads) : — ^That  we,  the  tenant-farmers  of  Kerry,  pledge  our- 
selves not  to  take  a  farm  from  which  any  tenant  is  evicted  or  which  has 
been  surrendered  from  an  unjust  rent." 

Did  Mr.  John  Heffeman,  second  that  resolution  ? — Yes. 

Begin  at  line  5,  or  rather  begin  at  the  first  of  the  speech,  and  read  a 
few  lines  from  it  1 

(Witness  reads)  : — ''  Fellow  countrymen,  we  are  assembled  here  to- 
day to  enter  our  protest  against  the  infamous  land  system  you  live  and 
labour  under,  and  the  cause  of  all  your  famine  and  emigration." 

Now  go  on  to  line  28,  same  page  1 

(WOness  reads) : — "  That  movement  has  worked  its  way  on  to  this, 
and  find  it  to-day  for  the  second  time  in  Kerry.  The  movement  was 
inaugurated  in  this  county  a  short  time  since,  in  Beaufort  (cheers).  The 
landlords  are  trembling  in  their  boots,  I  tell  you.  The  landlords  say  that 
five  millions  of  people  are  too  many  for  them.  (A  voice. — *  What 
about  Bland'?)" 

Did  Mr.  Sidlivan  speak  again  the  same  day  ? — Yes. 

Turn  to  page  7,  line  19— "Will  you  really  and  truly?"  {Witness 
reads) : — "  W2l  you  really  and  truly  determine  to-day  to  band  your- 
selves as  one  man  ?  Will  you  above  all  go  home  determined  never  to 
take  a  farm  from  which  another  is  evicted,  and  never  to  work  on  that 
farm.  If  the  crops  ai*e  to  be  saved,  let  the  landlord  or  the  landlady  go 
and  work  on  it,  and  if  they  don't  wish  to  work  on  it,  let  the  crops  rot 
(cheeis).     Or  give  it  back  to  the  rightful  owners  (cheers)." 
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Now  go  to  line  31,  same  page  9  (  Witness  reads) : — *'  In  France  the 
people  were  like  what  you  are  now.  Never  knowing  the  luxury  of  a 
meal  of  food,  never  eating  meat  for  the  six  days  of  the  week.  But  the 
people  at  last  rose  en  mcusSy  and  they  asked  tiieir  noble  lords  to  right 
their  wrongs,  which  they  w6uld  not  do,  and  the  people  hunted  them  out 
of  the  country  (cheers).  I  would  be  sorry  that  you  should  do  that  to 
your  landlords,  but  I  say  to-day,  no  matter  what  the  result  will  be, 
landlordism  must  go  (cheers).  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  chainnan  (cheers)." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  speech  ?---Te8. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adams. 

Look  at  page  3,  line  11. 

Mr.  Porter. — ^Wait  a  moment.  Mr.  Kefieman  made  another  speech  1 
—res. 

Turn  to  page  8,  and  read  firom  where  he  says — ''  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  this  vote  of  thanks  T — (Witness  reads.) — '*I  have  very 
great  pleasure  in  seconding  this  vote  of  thanks ;  and  in  doing  so  I  must 
refer  to  what  our  friend,  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  said  of  France  when  he  said 
that  the  landlords  were  hunted  out  of  France.  But  I  say  that  the  land- 
lords were  hunted  out  by  hanging  them  on  the  next  post.  But  my 
friends  we  are  not  going  to  do  i£is,  nor  shaU  you,  for  we  prefer  to  settle 
this  question  as  peaceably  and  as  constitutionally  as  we  can.  We  pur- 
pose giving  them  twenty  years'  purchase,  and  then  let  them  go  in  peace. 
Some  may  call  it  confiscation  and  robbery,  but  I  want  to  know  who  the 
robbers  are.  They  are  the  landlords.  When  you  turned  the  lull  sides 
into  good  land,  the  landlord  comes  and  puts  a  rent  on  it,  and  charges  you 
for  your  labour.  Is  not  that  robbery  1  The  landlord  did  not  cultivate 
it,  but  he  raised  the  rent  on  you,  therefore  he  is  a  robber.  At  least  I 
call  that  robbery.  (Cheers.)  Only  for  yourselves  you  would  not  have  a 
landlord  in  Ireland  to-day,  but  you  would  have  him  in  his  proper  place 
carrying  a  rife  for  the  Government,  or  earning  his  bread  by  honest  work. 
(Cheers.)  And  not  having  you  supporting  him.  Well,  all  your  earn- 
ings are  gone  to  support  the  landlords  in  the  gambling  hells  on  the  Con- 
tinent, in  Paris,  London,  and  in  Qermany,  while  we,  the  poor  people  of 
Ireland,  are  starving  as  we  are  here  in  Killorglin.  (Cheers.)  I  feel 
very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  this  vote  of  thanks  to  our  cmairman. 
(Cheers.)" 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adams. 

Look  at  page  3,  line  lit — ( Witness  reads) — ^'  But  the  people  have  de- 
termined to  put  an  end  to  that  house." 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  lose  a  sentence  immediately  afber  the 
words,  "that  house!" — I  don't  think  so. 

Will  you  swear  that  Mr.  O'SuUivan  did  not  say  there,  "  That  the 
people  have  determined  to  put  an  end  to  that  house  being  aided  by  Mr. 
Bright,  who  is  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  who  is  also  the  sworn  foe  of  the 
House  of  Lords  1*' — ^He  may  have  said  part  of  that^  but  not  the  whole 
of  it. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  Bright? — ^He  might. 

Is  he  one  of  the  traversers  1 — (No  answer.) 

Look  at  line  37,  page  3,  beginning  with  the  words,  "  A  remedy  has 
been  held  up  to  you  f*— (Witness  reads.) — ''A  remedy  has  been  held  up 
to  you  by  the  Knglish  House  of  Lords,  and  that  remedy  is  emigration. 
There  is  scarcely  a  beautiful  hill  throughout  the  country  that  I  have  not 
trod  on ;  there  is  not  a  people  of  any  manliness  that  I  have  not  seen ; 
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and  I  have  never  seen  braver  men  than  Inshmen,  nor  'liave  T  ever  seen 
any  women  pilrer  or  more  virtuous  than  Irishwomen  (cheers).  And  I 
say  to  you  here  to-day,  don't  emigrate,  stick  to  yotir  homes.  These  lands 
were  roidered  fertile  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  you  have  acquired  them 
by  your  honest  toil,  and  they  should  be  yours.  You  are  required  to 
pay  rent  for  these  farms,  pay  a  fair  rent,  and  give  the  landlord  his  due  if 
you  are  able." 

Now  go  back  to  Mr.  Heffeman's  first  speech,  page  5,  line  8,  and  read 
from  the  words,  ''  In  conversation  with  your  parish  piiestl" — (Witness 
reads.) — "  In  conversation  with  your  parish  priest  here  to-day  I  learned 
that  during  last  winter  over  four  thousand  persons  were  saved  from 
death  from  starvation  by  the  aid  given  by  the  charitable  world.  I  ask 
you,  what  did  you  get  from  the  landlords  1  (<  Kpthing.')  Nothing  but 
these  periodical  famines." 

Look  at  line  28,  "The  people  of  MayoT— (Wi^new  reads.)— "The 
people  of  Mayo  b^an  this  land  war  on  the  ruins  of  Michael  Davitt's 
father's  home." 

Look  at  line  23,  next  page?^— (YTt^neM  reads). — "  I  hold  in  my  hand 
statistics  which  I  received  this  morning,  and  they  tell  an  evil  tale^  they 
show  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  steeped  in  poverty.  Thirty 
thousaiid  dairy  cows  have  been  sold  to  pay  the  rents.  We  find  a 
falling  off  of  fifty  thousand  in  dry  stock,  and  all  have  gone  to  pay  the 
rents.  (A  Voice — *  What  about  MagiUicuddy '?)  It  is  all  the  same. 
The  same  things  over  again  as  in  '46  and  '47,  the  unfortunate  people 
sold  all  they  had  to  pay  the  rents,  and  afterwards  driven  out  by  the 
Crowbar  Brigade  (groans). 

Mr.  ffSttUiiHm  said  something  about  en  masse  in  his  second  speech — 
did  he  1 — He  did. 

That  is  the  gathering  cry  of  the  Land  League  in  the  south.  What 
position  did  you  occupy  at  this  meeting  ? — ^The  speakers  spoke  out  of  a 
window,  and  I  was  right  under  it. 

Was  there  also  a  Leaguer  there  with  a  drum  ? — Not  that  I  saw.  He 
was  away  some  distance  from  us. 

Was  he  playing  the  drum  during  the  speeches) — Not  that  I  am 
aware  o£  ^ 

He  didn't  *  vocalise '  the  speech  with  the  drum  then  % — No  answer. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sullivan, 

Was  this  a  solo  that  was  played  on  the  drum  f — ^I  am  not  a  XKiusician, 
and  I  don't  know  much  about  it. 

How  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Heffeman  and  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  spoke  out 
of  the  window  1 — I  saw  them. 

Y'ou  were  immediately  imder  the  window ) — Yes,  on  the  footpath. 

Did  you  turn  and  look  up  at  them — you  had  your  back  to  them ) — 
Yes,  part  of  the  tima 

Upon  the  occasion  that  you  reported  with  your  back  to  the  speakers 
was  there  anything  in  the  speeches  to  suggest  that  you  could  report 
better  with  your  back  to  them  1 — No. 

Well,  why  did  you  turn  your  back  to  them  1 — Because  sometimes  I 
could  hear  better  with  my  back  to  them. 

Mr.  M'LattghUn, — ^Yes  j  if  you  had  stood  on  your  head. 

Mr.  Porter. — ^Was  there  any  difficulty  in  hearing  what  was  said  ? — 
Sometimes  I  had  difficulty. 

Were  you  present  at  the  Land  League  meeting  at  Kildare  on  the 
15th  August  last  1 — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Boy  ton  were  present  at  that  meeting  t— Yes. 
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Were  there  any  bands  and  banners  present  that  day  1 — Ye& 

Tell  me  what  the  banners  were] — There  was  a  large  one,  the 
stars  and  stripes,  at  the  platform,  and  through  the  stars  I  saw  the 
words  '^  Lead  them  on."  In  front  of  the  platform  there  was  a 
large  green  banner  on  which  were  the  words,  in  white  and  blue 
and  green,  "  The  land  for  the  people."  Then  there  was  the  word 
''  Kildare."  In  golden  letters,  in  the  centre,  I  saw  the  name  ''  Famell," 
and  in  white  letters  at  the  bottom  the  word  "  Victory."  Across 
the  top  of  the  platform  there  were  twelve  small  threeKX>mered 
flags  of  different  colours.  There  were  some  papers  on  the  front  of  the 
platform  on  which  were  the  words,  "  Hold  the  harrest/'  and ''  God 
save  Ireland,"  "  Down  with  landlordism,"  **  Down  with  land-grabbers," 
and  there  was  hanging  on  a  notice-paper  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel's 
letter. 

Now,  turn  to  Mr.  Dillon's  speech  on  page  5,  and  commence  at  the 
words,  ''  Men  of  Kildare."  (  Witness  reads.) — '^  Men  of  Kildare,  it  gives 
me  greater  pleasure  than  I  can  tell  you  of  to  see  you  assembled  in  such 
numbers  as  will  strike  fear  into  the  men  who  dream  of  turning  a  Kil- 
dare man  out  of  his  farm.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  you  assembled 
here  to-day,  and  to  know  that  you  will  take  the  reforming  of  the  land  if 
the  House  of  Commons  refuse  to  do  it.  (Cheers.)  I  would  warn  you 
not  to  put  your  trust  in  either  the  English  House  of  Commons  or  in  the 
Boyal  Commission  of  which  your  chairman  spoke.  Out  of  that  Com- 
mission no  good  will  come,  because  it  is  composed  of  the  enemies  of  the 
people — the  Irish  landlords  whom  the  people  threw  out  of  their  seats. 
(Cheers.)  I  tell  the  farmers  of  Ireland  not  to  go  to  No.  5,  Ely-place, 
and  any  man  who  goes  into  that  place  is  a  man  in  whom  the  farmers  of 
Ireland  ought  to  put  no  trust.  (Cheers.)  If  the  Government  wanted 
true  information  about  the  people,  their  feelings  and  their  wants,  let 
them  appoint  a  Commission  not  composed  of  such  men  as  Kavanagh  of 
Borris.  (Groans.)  The  O'Conor  Don,  who  wap  hunted  out  of  Ros- 
common, Lord  Bessborough,  and  Baron  Dowse,  with  the  money  of  the 
Government  in  his  pocket,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  give  a  verdict 
against  the  people.  I  warn  the  people — and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here 
to-day — ^that  it  is  not  from  Ely-place  you  will  get  your  rights.  Until  you 
prove  to  the  landlords  that  you  will  have  your  rights,  and  that 
you  will  settle  them  yourselves,  you  will  not  get  anything  (cheers).  The 
people  ought  to  go  to  the  Government  and  get  their  rights.  First  of 
all,  the  immediate  object  ia  to  put  a  stop  to  rack-rents ;  every  man  in 
Kildare  shall  pay  it  no  more.  Secondly,  we  must  insist  that  no  man 
nor  woman  shall  be  put  out  of  his  or  her  farm.  No  evictions  shall  be 
in  Kildare.  Third,  no  arrears  of  rent  shall  be  levied  in  Kildare.  The 
country  is  emerging  out  of  a  grave  crisis^  and  there  is  no  use  in  a  good 
season  if  you  will  not  be  in  a  good  position  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If 
you  pay  rent  and  arrears  of  rent  this  year, .  then  the  good  harvest  will 
go  to  the  landlords.  Therefore  this  year  there  shall  be  no  arrears  of 
rent  paid  (cheers).  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  House  of 
Lords  having  rejected  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  but  I 
assert  that  the  Irish  people  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  House  of  Lords 
if  they  only  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  them  (cheers)." 

Go  now  to  line  45 — "  Because  they  don't  band  themselves  together?" 
— ( Witness  reads)—"  Because  they  don't  band  themselves  together  and 
organize.  If  you  want  to  put  down  landlordism,  and  put  an  end  to  tlie 
insolence  of  the  bailiff  and  landlord,  you  will  do  so  by  organization ; 
and  you  will  show  that  when  he  strikes  one  of  you  you  will  be 
ready  to  inflict  a   deeper   punishment  on   him  (loud  cheen)       (At 
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this  point  the  Naaa  contingent  arrived,  the  band  playing  ;  when 
silence  was  again  restored,  Mr.  Dillon  continued) : — ^'  My  Mends, 
that  looks  like  a  good  beginning.  What  I  was  going  to  say 
to  you  is  this :  If  the  people  desire  to  put  down  landlordism,  the  only 
road  to  this  is  to  have  an  organization  in  the  country,  that  every  farmer 
shall  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  that  exists  throughout  the 
country,  that  all  the  young  men  shall  be  prepared  to  march  to  the 
meetings,  and  in  proper  order  too.  And  when  we  have  that  organizatioti 
perfected,  let  the  word  go  out  that  no  .farm  from  which  any  man  has 
been  evicted  shall  be  touched  or  used  until  the  rightful  owner  shall  be 
put  back  again  (cheers).  In  the  county  of  Mayo,  where  the  organiza- 
tion is  pretty  strong,  we  have  many  a  farm  lying  idle,  from  which  no 
rent  can  be  drawn,  and  there  they  shaU.  lie ;  and  if  the  landlord  shall 
put  cattle  on  them,  the  cattle  won't  prosper  very  much.  Tou  must 
teach  the  landlords  that  if  they  evict  tenants  they  will  not  be  the  richer, 
but  the  poorer ;  and  if  any  man  that  comes  and  takes  the  farm  from 
which  a  tenant  is  evicted,  idiow  him  in  a  hundred  ways  that  it  would  be 
better  for  him  not  to  have  taken  it  (cheers  ;  a  voice — *  Give  him  the 
ball'),  without  raising  a  finger  to  harm  him.  All  your  meetings  will 
be  useless  unless  they  are  followed  by  work — ^unless  you  work  at  home 
by  organization  in  every  townland.  We  ask  of  you  in  every  townland 
two  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  any  man.  Give  each  of  these  a  book  with 
the  names  of  every  man  in  that  townland.  They  will  go  round  to  all 
these  men  and  ask  everyone  of  them  to  join  the  Land  League  j  and  in  this 
way  every  man  who  refuses  is  known  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  people. 
I  believe  that  every  nine  out  of  ten  will  join  (cheers).  When  any  man 
gets  into  difficulties  the  Land  League  helps  him,  and  if  he  is  turned  out 
l^e  Land  League  will  assist  him.  These  organizers  shall  report  to  the 
branch  of  the  Land  League  how  many  men  they  can  march  to  the  meet- 
ings, and  they  shall  be  able  to  march  to  these  meetings  like  a  regiment 
of  soldiers.  There  will  be  more  effect  in  200  young  men  marchmg  to  a 
meeting  under  the  command  of  their  leaders  tiian  in  twenty  speeches. 
Let  us  then  gather  together  the  Leagues  of  the  country  and  march  them 
to  the  meetings,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  stay  the  landlords  before  they 
put  you  out  (cheers.)  This  is  the  work  we  lay  out  for  the  League 
this  autumn,  because  it  is  in  its  infancy.  And  I  will  tell  you  what  the 
League  will  do  if  the  landlords  refuse  to  do  justice  to  the  people. 
When  we  have  enrolled  300,000  Irishmen  as  members  of  the  League,  if 
the  landlords  insist  on  not  doing  justice  to  the  people,  we  will  give  out 
the  word  to  strike  out  against  rent  entirely,  and  pay  no  more  until 
justice  is  done  to  them  (cheers.)  With  300,000  people  enrolled  in  the 
Jjand  League  no  rent  can  be  enforced  in  this  country,  even  by  all  the 
armies  of  England  (cheers.)  How  was  it  that  you  got  free  from  the 
tithes  1  The  people  refused  to  pay  it,  except  at  the  bayonet's  point,  and 
the  people  rose  en  mctsse  and  refused  to  pay  it  (cheers.)  (Here  a  person 
in  the  crowd  made  some  remark,  which  was  met  with  cries  and  shouts 
of  *  Put  him  out  from  the  platform,'  The  people  were  putting  him  out- 
side the  crowd,  when  Mr.  Boyton  shduted  out  very  excitedly  :  *  Now 
where  are  all  these  police  who  should  be  doing  their  duty  V)  It  would 
be  £gu:  better  for  them  to  listen  to  counsels  of  moderation.  It  would  be 
better  for  them  to  make  terms  with  us  now.  It  may  be  possible  that 
when  we  have  300,000  Irishmen  in  the  Land  League  that  we  will  ask 
harder  terms  from  the  landlords  (cheers.)  I  could  tell  the  noble  lords 
whom  I  heard  the  other  night  denouncing  the  *  irresponsible  Celtic  agi- 
tators' that,  much  as  they  disliked  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  BiU, 
hetore  another  year  goes  by  they  will  find  themselves  compelled  to  accept  a 
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Bill  they  will  dislike  much  more.  The  conclusion  that  we  come  to  to-day 
is  that  we  resolve  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Land  League  :  '  The 
land  for  the  people.'  I  believe  that  what  the  Irish  people  want  is  to 
have  the  land  their  own.  If  any  farmer  prefers  fixity  of  tenure,  he 
can  have  it.  But  I  claim  that  the  people  of  Ireland  shall  have  the 
right  to  make  the  land  their  own.  The  rights  of  the  people  are  to  be 
won  by  the  exertions  of  the  people  themselves  (cheers.)  We,  your 
representatives,  have  good  duties  to  perform  in  Parliament,  and  we  can- 
not do  those  duties  and  get  justice  for  Ireland  unless  you  fight  for  it 
yourselves.  We  can  paralyse  the  hands  of  the  Government,  we  can 
prevent  them  passing  coercive  laws  that  would  throw  youiinto  prison 
for  organizing  yourselves.  We  can  tell  you,  the  people,  to  drill  yoiu*- 
selves  and  organize  yourselves,  and  we  can  take  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  police  to  arrest  every  man  found  out  after  eight  o'clock  at  night 
(cheers.)  We  in  Parliament  can  see  that  Irishmen  have  a  right  to  be 
out  after  eight  o'clock,  or  all  night  if  they  like.  We  will  see  that  they 
have  a  right  to  march  to  meetings  and  obey  the  commands  of  their 
leaders,  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  We  shall  see  that  every  man  in  Ire- 
land shall  have  a  rifle  if  he  likes  (cheers.)  All  I  will  say  is  that  if 
the  manhood  of  Ireland  is  not  enough  when  you  have  your  rights  to 
win  your  freedom  and  put  down  landlordism,  *  then  I  shall  be  ashamed 
to  call  myself  an  Irishman  (cheers.)  Let  the  people  of  Elildare 
show  during  the  coming  autumn  that  neither  dukes  nor  marquises  nor 
any  other  lords  can  terrorise  you  or  intimidate  the  manhood  of  Ireland. 
Great   cheering.)" 

That  is  the  end  of  the  speech  1 — ^Yes. 

Turn  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Michael  Boyton,  at  page  8,  and  read  a  few 
sentences  from  the  first  of  it  ?  ( Witness  reads) — *^  Men  of  my  native 
county,  I  think  this  meeting  here  to-day  is  a  significant  answer  to  the 
men  who  would  have  obstructed  it  and  made  it  a  gathering  of  Whigs. 
My  business  here  is  not  for  speaking,  but  it  is  that  of  organization 
(cheera.)  I  have  returned  from  Tipperary,  the  county  so  worthily  re- 
presented by  the  son  of  John  Dillon  (cheers.)  I  have  spent  three 
weeks  organizing  around  the  baseof  Slievenamon,  and  I  come  to  Kildare 
commissioned  by  the  Irish  National  Land  League  to  organize  the 
county  in  which  I  was  bom.  There  have  been  more  words  of  mine  be- 
fore the  public  lately  than  I  should  wish,  for  I  don't  believe  in  words 
but  in  acts.  But  while  I  recognise  the  talk  at  meetings  like  this  to  put 
the  {)eople  right,  I  also  recognise  that  unless  that  speaking  is  followed 
by  work  it  is  all  useless.  If  speechmaking  would  have  bettered  your 
condition  you  would  not  be  to-day  assembled  in  your  thousands  to  listen 
to  spouting  (cheers.)  My  business  is  to  organize,  and  I  shall  tell  the 
men  of  Kildare  and  their  enemies  what  the  hand  of  the  organization  is 
to  attain — it  is  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  men  of  Mayo  (cheers.) 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  card  on  which  are  imprinted  the  principles  of  the 
Leuid  League.  I  will  read  them  for  you.  They  ai^  a  speech  that  this 
meeting  should  letam  to  know,  and  not  spend  your  enthusiasm  in  cheer- 
ing me  (cheers.)  The  principles  on  this  card  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  will  bo  upheld  by  every  true,  honest,  and  manly  young  Irishman 
in  this  country  (cheers.") 

Had  he  a  card  in  his  hand  then  1 — I  don't  know. 

Turn  to  page  9,  line  25 — "  They  come  to  Abbey-street "  1— (  Witness 
reads) — "They  come  to  Abbey -street  for  that  justice  which  they  should 
get  from  their  landlords,  tor  what  tliey  get  is  but .  a  mockery  (cheers). 
In  my  own  experience,  for  I  am  in  charge  of  this  county,  we  have 
eighty-three  branches  of  the  Land  League  in  the  country,  and  we  have 
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advised  all  these  how  they  will  act.  Now,  will  you  take  the  advice  of 
your  member  and  go  up  to  Ely-place  and  ask  for  justice  from  Kavanagh 
of  Borris  (groans).  Don't  groan  that  .man,  for  God  has  given  him  what 
I  wish  he  had  given  many  other  men — a  brain.  1  like  him  because  he 
is  an  open  foe.  I  would  sooner  stand  to-morrow  on  every  cross-road 
in  the  county  and  advocate  the  return  of  Kavanagh  of  Borris  to  repre- 
sent Kildare,  than  I  would  our  pretended  friend,  Meldon.  The  day  is 
gone  when  that  trimming  weakening  policy  can  do  no  good  for  Ireland. 
What  did  you  ever  gain  by  the  growling  application  of  these  men ) 
What  gave  you  the  miserably  patched  and  worked-up  Act  of  18701 
l^ou  see  by  the  resolutions  of  these  men  that  you  must  be  careful  of 
your  language,  and  that  you  are  not  leading  the  people  asti'ay.  We 
don't  believe  in  leaders.  We  lead  the  people  nowhere.  You  must  be 
leaders  yourselves  (cheers)." 

The  Court  here  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  resuming  after  luncheon — 

Mr.  Porter. — ^You  were  at  the  KUdare  meeting.  Turn  to  page  10 
line  11? 

{Wttnesa  reads) — *'  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  language  of  this  ban- 
ner before  me^  *  Union  is  strength '  1  (A  voice :  '  Union  amongst  our- 
selves.') Bight,  my  friend,  it  is  imion.  How  much  have  you  con- 
tributed to  that  union  ?  Do  you  wish  to  go  on  and  fight  your  fight,  and 
I  will  stand  by  you ;  therefore,  I  want  to  be  no  leader.  I  will  be  a 
leader  on  the  fields  of  Virginia,  but  not  in  Ireland.  I  will  place  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Land  League  in  your  hands,  and  the  means  to  adopt  these  ob- 
jects and  to  gain  tkem  is  by  organization.  For  those  neglecting  their 
own  interests  and  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  is  ejected^  or  pur- 
chasing cattle  or  goods  seized  for  an  impossible  rent,  are  your  worst 
enemies.     (Cheers.)" 

Mr.  Porter.— That  will  do. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Macdonogh. 

Ton  told  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  there  were  several  banners  t — Yes. 

Did  you  read  any  banner  on  which  the  words  were  printed  ^'reason 
and  order  "  f — I  think  it  is  on  my  notes. 

The  words  "  reason  and  order  "  1 — ^Yes. 

Therefore  I  would  wish  you  would  communicate  it  to  the  jury.  (Be- 
ferring  to  his  notes) — ^Yea  I  find  there  was  a  banner  with  the  words 
''  reason  and  order  "  on  it 

You  mentioned  before  that  there  were  some  other  banners  1 — ^Yes. 

Kindly  mention  them  again  in  order  that  the  jury  may  see  what  your 
object  was  in  not  telling  us  about  that  banner  that  had  the  words 
'' reason  and  order"  upon  it,  what  were  these  banners) — ^There  were 
strips  of  paper  pasted  on  the  front  of  the  platform  with  the  words, 
^*  Hold  the  harvest,"  "  God  save  Ireland,"  "  Down  with  landlordism," 
''  Down  with  land  grabbers/'  and  there  was  also  the  Bishop  of  Cashel's 
letter. 

As  to  the  banner  with  the  words  " reason  and  order"  on  it,  why  did 
you  not  mention  that  banner  before) — ^There  are  other  banners  here 
that  I  did  not  mention  either. 

Why  did  you  not  mention  thia  banner  with  the  words  '^  reason  and 
order  "  1 — It  did  not  happen  to  catch  my  eye  on  looking  over  my  notes. 

Your  eye  was  on  one  point.  Did  you  take  down  ^e  Archbishop  of 
Cashel's  letter?— No. 

You  did  not? — ^No. 

U2 
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Was  it  hung  up  as  a  placard  1 — Yes.  It  was  pasted  on  a  board,  and 
hung  on  the  platform. 

Was  it  placed  in  a  remarkable  position  1 — It  was. 

So  as  to  be  visible  to  all  the  people  ^ — ^Yes. 

I  will  read  the  Archbishop  of  (Wiel's  letter  for  you  : — 

<<  The  Palace,  3rd  August. 

"My  dear  Fathkr  Ryan — It  is  well,  I  think,  to  let  the  hereditaiy 
legislators  of  England  know  what  we  in  Ireland  think  of  their  lordships' 
latest  manifestation  of  hostility  against  us.  It  is  also  well,  it  is  fit 
and  proper,  that  Tippei-ary  should  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter  by 
sending  the  first  note  of  defiance  and  denunciation,  and,  furthermore, 
proclaiming  the  people's  resolvid  to  live  in  the  land  in  which  they  were 
bom,  and  be  fed,  together  with  their  families,  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
fields  which  they,  and  they  alone,  have  tilled  and  toiled  upon,  and  ren- 
dered fruitfuL  The  husbandmen  that  labours,  says  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  xi. 
6),  must  first  partake  of  the  fruits.  No,  says  ihe  English  House  of 
Lords,  St.  Paul  was  wrong  in  that,  and  obviously  Socialistic  in  his 
teachbigs — (laughter) — ^for  die  rents  must  be  paid  first^  however  ill  it 
may  fare  with  the  husbandman ;  and  as  certain  dangerous  theories  to  the 
contrary  are  being  propounded  now  ardays  by  irreligious  men,  we  wish 
by  their  own  bverwhebning  vote  to  have  it  made  known  to  them  and 
to  the  empire,  that  even  for  aA  hour  we  will  not  part  with  any  of  the 
chartered  privileges  of  our  class." 

Mr,  Jtistioe  Fitzqe&ald. — ^You  are  reading  a  document  which  was 
read  at  a  public  meeting  9 

Mr.  Macdanogh.^—1  am  reading  a  document  which  was  read  at  this 
public  meeiong. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  suppose  it  must  have  been  read,  other- 
wise you  would  not  find  the  woni  ''  laughter''  in  it. 

Mr.  Maedonogh. — If  the  Attorney-General  wishes  to  know  to  whom 
the  laughter  was  to  be  ascribed,  I  will  inform  him  presently.  The 
letter  of  the  Archbishop  continues — "  And  that,  consequently,  our 
wretched  Irish  dependents  may  now  as  ever  be  mercilessly  fiung  out 
by  us  on  the  roadside,  because  they  camaot  possibly  manage  the  tax, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  us  our  rents  and  preserve  their  families 
from  perishing.  There  is,  besides,  a  grave  constitutional  question  now 
at  stake.  That  question  will,  no  doubt,  be  dealt  with  at  the  proper 
time^  and  in  the  proper  place.  The  great  statesman,  now.happily  con- 
valescent^ .  who  stands  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and 
whose  good-will  to  Ireland  has  been  abundantly  made  manifest^,  will 
see  in  due  course  that  the  voice  of  the  people's  representatives  shall 
not  be  trifled  with  or  set  aside.  For  the  rest,  I  feel  assured  that  ,the 
men  of  Tipperary  will  state  their  views  at  Wednesday's  meeting  plainly 
and  £air^,  without  bluster  or  exaggeration  or  the  senseless  preaching 
of  any  mischievous  theories,  and  above  all,  that  they  will  give  no  pledge 
or  promise  which  they  are  not  prepared  at  all  hazards  manfully  to  re- 
deem.— I  am^  my  dear  Father  Kyan,  your  very  faithful  servant, 

''  J.  W.  Croke,  Archbishop  of  Cashel." 

Mr.  MaccUmogh.'-rTh&t  is  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  which  was 
published  ? — ^I  suppose  it  was. 

Have  you  a  doubt,  sir,  it  was  t — ^No,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Not  even  an  "O'Rorke"  doubt? — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  DiUon. 

Tom  to  Mr.  Boyton's  speech  at  page  10,  and  look  at  line  25,  and,  you 
will  see  the  wordsr—'^  I  say,  therefore,  it  is  your  duty  to  bear  in,  mind 
the  means  proposed"? — (WUneaa  xesudia) — ''I  say,  therefore,  it- is  your 
duty  to  bear  in  mind  the  means  proposed  (cheers).  The  third  object  is 
'  To  demand  a  reduction  of  excessive  rents.'  We  ask  you  to  say  that 
the  rents  have  gone  high  enough,  and  now  they  must  come  down. 
Now,  I  think  the  adyice  that  has  been  given  you  here  to-day  when  you 
were  told  to  remember  the  advice  of  O'GonneU  would  be  time  enough 
when  we  wanted  it.  That  advice,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  an  insult  to 
intelligent  Irishmen  of  to-d^*  Iliat  advice  has  been  given  off  every 
platform  on  which  I  bave  stood,  from  Donegal  to  Skibbereen.  That  is 
the  advice  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  (A  Voice. — ^  You're  &  second 
O'Connell  *).  I  don't  like  that  remark.  Was  it  not  by  meetings  and 
organization  he  got  all  for  you)  (5  Yes,  yes').  Wi^,  to  the  men  who 
attend  these  meetings  I  will  say  it  is  time  enough  to  give  you  this 
advice  when  you  require  it.  There,  is  no  intention  of  committing  a 
crime  against  the  law  of  Qod  or  the  law  of  Britain ;  and  I  am  the  last 
man  to  ask  you  to  do  a  thing  I  would  not  do  myself  (dbeers)." 

Who  presided  at  that  meeting  1 — Mr.  Leahy,  M.F.—-(  J^Uneaa  reads) — 
«  We  have  in  Ireland  the  value  of  moral  foroe,  not  what  is  met  with  on 
every  battle-field  of  Europe,  physical  force.  I  remember  during  my 
experience  in  the  American  war,  a  war  against  slavery  as  this  is  to-day 
a  war  against  serfdom  {*  right  /  cheers).  I  remember  a  column  of  men 
surrounding  an  outpost.  The  leader  said  <  surrender/  He  used  no 
physical  force,  but  he  had  200  men  behind  him  against  seven ;  that  was 
not  physical  force.  I  appeal  to  you  now  to  maJke  your  enemies  this 
force,  and  hearken  to  the  words  of  John  Dillon." 

Mr.  Leahy,  the  member  for  Kildare,  was  chairman  of  that  meeting  ? 
—Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  A.  M.  SulHvanf  m.p. 

You  told  us  about  some  banners ;  were  you  instructed  to  take  notes 
of  the  banners  and  emblems  at  this  meeting  i-**Yes. 

And  did  you  take  notes  of  all  the  banners  and  emblems  at  this  meet- 
ing I — ^I  think  so. 

Have  you  got  in  your  note-book  a  record  t)f  all  these  banners  1 — I 
think  I  have. 

And  the  inscriptions  1 — Yes,  as  well  as  I  could ;  some  of  them  were 
rolled  up. 

You  were  not  told  merely  to  look  after  the  dangerous  or  seditious 
inscriptions  ? 

The  AUomei^-^hneral, — ^Don't  tell  your  instructions,  at  all  events. 

Mr.  A.  if.  /S^tvcm.— Are  you  sure  there  was  not  a  round  tower  and 
wolf  dog  represented? — I  am  sure  there  was  a  round  tower  in  the 
town. 

You  saw  some  banners,  and  an  American  banner  with  ^'  €k)d  save 
Ireland"  on  it  1— Yes. 

I  suppose  you  saw  nothing  dangerous  in  that.  The  banners  were 
green  Y— -Some  of  them. 

May  I  ask  you  what  colour  is  that  dress  you  wear  )-^It  is  bla(&,  I 
suppose. 

When  did  the  Royal  Irish  take  to  wearing  black  ? — I  always  thought 
the  dress  black. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  being  colour  blind  t*-!  mij^ht. 
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It  is  not  like  en  masse  1 — ^No. 

You  were  not  able  to  take  every  sentence  and  you  dropped  some  1 — 

Yes. 

Did  you  Hear  Oumey's  reporters  indicate  that  when  they  dropped  a 
sentence  or  a  word  they  honestly  left  a  blank  in  their  notes  1 — No,  but 
I  heard  them  examined. 

When  did  you  make  the  first  transcript  of  your  notes  of  that  meeting  t 
— As  soon  as  I  could. 

That  is  very  vague ;  it  is  like  ''  the  size  of  apiece  of  chalk,"  "  as  soon  as 
you  could ; "  was  it  the  next  day  ? — ^Three  or  four  days  «fter  perhaps. 

You  sent  the  transcript  to  Dublin  Castle  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  tell  them  honestly  there  were  sentences  and  sentences  whlok 
you  could  not  take  ? — No.  I  did  my  best,  and  took  down  what  was 
said  as  well  as  I  could. 

Why  did  you  not  tell  them  there  were  sentences  you  could  not  take  1 — 
They  did  not  expect  that  I  could  have  taken  all. 

How  did  you  know  the  Government  did  not  know  that  you  were 
able  to  do  it  thoroughly  1 — Because  I  told  them  so  before. 

Then  they  sent  you  to  this  meeting,  knowing  you  could  not  do  a  re- 
port thoroughly — ^is  that  so  1 — I  believe  so. 

There  was  a  banner  with  "  Beason  and  Order"  on  it  1 — ^Yes. 

There  was  a  banner  with  "  Ood  save  Ireland"  on  it? 

The  Attamey-GeneraL — He  said  there  were  scraps  of  paper  pasted  on 
the  front  of  the  platform. 

Mr.  A.  M,  StUlivan, — ^Well  you  saw  that  banner  with  ^*  God  save  Ire- 
land" on  it  1— Yes. 

Did  you  read  it  1 — ^Yes. 

Did  you  say  "  Amen  "^1 — ^I  often  say  "  Amen." 

That  is  all  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  O'Eorke. 

Mr.  Porter. — You  were  asked  about  these  banners ;  just  give  a  com- 
plete description  of  them  9 — (Witness  refers  to  his  notes.) — ^There  was 
one  with  a  round  tower  and  wolf  dog. 

Was  there  one  on  the  front  of  the  platform  with  the  words,  "  Beason 
and  Order"!— Yes. 

What  was  on  the  other  side  ? — There  was  also,  '^  The  land  for  the 
people,"  "  Kildare ;"  in  golden  letters  in  the  centre,  "  Famell ;"  in  white 
letters  at  the  bottom,  "  Victory  of  Bight  Laws ; "  and  on  the  back  of 
that  was, ''  Beason  and  Order." 

Did  you  see  the  band  of  the  Monasterevan  contingent  there  1 — Yes. 

Had  they  also  a  banner  9 — ^Yes. 

What  was  on  it  ?— A  painting  of  "  Emmet,"  "  O'Connell,"  and  «  Lord 
Edward  Fit^rald,"  and  underneath  *' Peace  and  Prosperity  to  our 
Land." 

Were  there  in  fact  a  number  of  other  banners  t — There  were. 

Mr.  Dillon, — Did  you  remark  any  banners  with  the  Geneva  Cross  on 
them  1 — ^Yes  j  they  were  small  banners. 

Mr.  Farter. — ^We  will  now  go  to  the  Kiltullagh  meeting,  held  on  the 
22nd  August.     Did  you  attend  that  meeting  1 — ^I  did. 

Was  J.  N.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  present  J— Yes. 

Were  there  any  banners  at  ^hnt  meeting  ? — ^There  were. 

Did  you  see  anything  depicted  on  them  1 — ^Yes.     I  saw  mottoes. 

Tell  us  what  was  on  the  banners  1 — (Befers  to  his  notes) — In  front  of 
the  platform  there  was  a  ^lip  of  white  calico,  on  which  was,  in  green 
letters,  "  The  National  Land  Leagua"  "The  land  for  the  people."  On  a 
white  banner  was,  "  Kiltullagh — Is  there  no  vengeance  in  your  strong 
hearts  burning — ^harp— though  God  and  man,  and  earth  and  heaven  ap- 
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peal"?  On  the  other  side—"  Spread  the  light  in  the  enemy's  camp."  "  Keep 
up  the  agitation,"  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish  "  ;  *'  Killeenadeema  to  the  front 
to  crush  the  Tyrants  "  j  "  Irishmen  your  cause  will  flourish  only  when  you 
do  your  Duty."  A  small  green  banneret  on  which  was  in  yellow, 
'*  Gal  way  to  the  front "  ;  "  God  Save  Ireland."  There  was  a  green  flag 
with  a  harp  in  yellow,  an  American  flag  with  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes." 
There  were  white  banners  trimmed  with  green.  "  Kilchrest — Oh,  for 
some  prophet's  voice  to  rouse  and  warn — some  angel's  strength  to  strike 
the  branch  and  root." 

"  God  and  justice  to  Thee  we  pray, 

Behold  ^ese  lines  of  human  clay ; 
And  rescue  from  their  tyrant  hands. 

Our  sons,  our  hopes,  our  homes,  and  lands." 

Were  there  any  banners  from  Killeenadeema  there  1 — ^Yes,  the  banner 
I  have  described,  and  the  two  poles  on  which  the  banner  was  surmounted 
were  pike  heads. 

Did  Thomas  Griffin  propose  a  resolution  there? — ^Yes. 

.Read  the  resolution  ?—( fFt^Tie^a  reads) — ^'That  we  call  upon  the 
tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  to  keep  a  firm  grip  of  their  crops,  and  to 
reflect  that  it  is  a  higher  crime  against  all  moral  law  to  suffer  their 
families  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  than  to  deprive  their 
territorial  masters  of  the  means  of  wallowing  in  unrighteous  luxury" 
(cheers). 

Read  a  few  lines  of  his  speech  'i— ^{Witness  reads) — "  Men  of  Kiltulla, 
the  land  question  is  now  resounding  on  every  hilltop  and  valley  of  Ire- 
laud.  Stick  to  that  cause  we  are  fighting  about,  stick  to  the  cause  of 
Famell  and  Michael  Davitt.  Almighty  God  made  the  land  for  the 
people,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to-day  to  say  that  the  land  is  his." 

Did  you  report  a  speech  of  Joseph  Hooban  ? — Yes.  (  WUness  reads) 
— "  Fellow-countrymen,  I  am  asked  to  second  this  resolution,  and  before 
going  further  I  will  read  for  you  the  letters  we  have  received.  (Letters 
of  apology  were  then  read  from — Charles  Stewart  Pamell;  Rev.  Father 
Conway,  Screen ;  Rev.  Father  O'Malley,  and  Rev.  Father  Pelly,  P.P., 
of  the  parish,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  meeting,  <bc.,  &c") 

Now  go  to  line  thirty-seven,  the  same  page  ? — {Witness  reads) — "  For 
whom  did  God  create  and  make  the  land  ?  (Voices — *  For  the  people.') 
— For  whom  did  he  bless  that  land?  (For  the  people.)  Was  it  for  that 
poor  remnant  of  humanity  to  lord  it  over  the  necks  of  the  people  'i 
Was  it  that  he  should  waste  it  in  the  great  and  wicked  luxury  over 
the  necks  of  the  people  1  No.  The  earth  He  gave  to  the  people  and  the 
children  of  men,  that  they  might  live  according  to  those  grand  qualities 
of  the  soul.  Thus,  my  friends,  here  is  your  right.  This  land  is  your 
right,  a  right  and  charter  you  have  established  in  liie  minds  of  all  right- 
minded  men,  and  you  are  not  worthy  of  that  right  unless  you  proclaim 
that  that  right  is  yours,  and  demand  its  speedy  settlement  (Cheers). 
That  right  is  yours,  and  not  that  of  the  aristocrats." 

Turn  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  John  W.  Walsh,  at  page  9,  and  begin  at 
the  b^;inning? — ( Witness  reads) — ''  Mr.'Chairman,  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  resolution  so  ably  proposed  by  Mr.  Peter  Broderick.  I 
am  deputed  by  the  Land  League  to  be  with  you  here  to-day  to  assist 
you,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  out  the  tenants'  cause  in  Ireland.  You 
have  assembled  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  settlement 
of  the  land  question,  demanding  the  rights  which  Crod  gave  you,  the 
right  to  live  on  the  soil  of  your  birth.  God  made  the  land  as  he  made 
the  water.     The  land  is  yours,  and  no  people'have  the  right  to  that  land 
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compared  with  your  right.  The  land  is  yourB,  and  Lord  this,  or  Lord 
that  has  no'  right  to  that  land,  our  Lord  said,  ^  The  earth  I  give  to  the 
children  of  men '  (cheers).  Eor  whom  did  Ood  make  the  land.  Was  it 
for  a  few  lazy  idle  good-for-nothing  individuals  or  for  the  many,  that  they 
might  develop  its  resources,  and  increase  its  wealth  for  all.  Fellow 
countrymen,  if  you  wish  to  gain  your  rights  you  will  assist  us,  the  people 
of  Mayo. 

"Voices,  'WewilL'" 

"  I  am  proud  of  you,  and  I  thank  you — (cheers) — ^for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  received  me.  As  a  Mayo  man,  I  thank  you,  and  I, 
thank  you  as  one  who  stood  upon  the  first  platform  at  Irishtown.  I 
thank  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  But  I  ask  you  here  to-day,  as 
I  have  from  many  platforms  during  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
not  to  pay  an  exorbitant  rent  no  matter  what  influence  tnay  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  you.  I  ask  you. in  the  nsime  of  justice  and  humanity  to 
support  your  wives  and  children,  and  clothe  tliem,  pay  the  shopkeepers 
and  every  one,  educate  your  children,  and  then  if  anything  remains  you 
may  give  it  to  the  landlords  (cheers).  I  want  a  pledge  from  you,  that  if 
anyone  ia  mean  enough  to  take  the  land  horn  which  another  is  eyi«rted 
you  will  not  recognize  him  in  the  public  market  place,  or  at  Church  on 
Sunday,  that  you  will  not  buy  from  him  nor  sell  to  him,  and,  in  fact, 
that  you  will  look  upon  him  as  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  that  you 
will  leave  his  com  uncut,  and  himself  to  wither  under  the  people's  curse. 
If  you  do  that,  and  are  true  to  yourselves,  as  your  cause  is  a  just  one, 
you  must  succeed  (cheers)." 

Go  to  page  10  and  read  from,  the  words,  '^  we  want  you  here  to-day  "  1 
— (Witness  reads) — "We  want  you  here  to-day,  each  and  every  one  of 
you  to  do  your  duty.  We  want  you  to  join  the  Land  League.  Let 
everyone  of  you  enroll  yourself  a  member  of  the  League,  and  when 
you  will  get  from  the  secretary  a  ticket  which  you  will  put  in  your 
hat  when  going  to  the  tnarket  or  fair,  so  that  you  can  recognise 
your  brother  by  the  ticket  in  your  hat,  and  in  this  way  it  wiU  be 
very  easy  to  find  out  who  joins  the  Land  League,  and  who  are  willing 
to  fight  the  people's  battles  (cheers)." 

^^  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  as  a  Catholic,  that  your  parish  priest  has  not 
come  here  to  grace  this  platform  to-day,  but  instead  of  doing  so  he 
thought  fit  to  say  that  this  meeting  has  been  got  up  by  strangers.  Well, . 
I  don't  consider  myself  a  stranger  in  Kiltulla  (no,  no),  nor  do  any  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  see  around  me.  We  are  all  Irishmen,  and  we  shoidd 
be  brothers.  Perhaps  Father  Felly  does  not  like  to  displease  some  of 
the  lords  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  hold  the  land  under  the  title 
granted  by  Cromwell  (groans),  or  Elizabeth,  or  the  broken  Treaty  of 
Limerick.  Father  Felly  may  think  he  has  a  right  to  the  land,  but  I 
tell  him  that  he  has  no  right  to  the  land ;  that  the  land  belongs  to  the 
people ;  and  how  it  can  be  found  that  any  minister  of  tiie  God, 
especially  a  Boman  Catholic  minister,  or  any  Boman  Catholic,  can  be 
got  to  believe  that  those  men,  holding  under  the  title  of  Cromwell,  can 
have  any  right  to  the  soil  is  more  than  I  can  understand  (cheers)." 

Gro  to  page  11,  commencing  with  the  lines  8  and  9» — (Witness  reads) 
— '^Beware  of  the  land  grabber,  for  he  is  worse  than  the  landlord. 
Wherever  you  meet  him  look  upon  him  with  scorn.  If  he  goes  into  a 
shop  to  buy  goods  do  you  go  in  after  him  and  tell  the  shopkeeper  not 
to  sell  him  goods  or  that  you  will  not  buy  goods  there  any  more. 
Wlienever  a  tenant  is  evicted  I  want  the  tenantry  to  go  to  the  landlord 
and  say  to  him,  we  will  not  pay  you  one  penny  rent  until  you  reinstate 
that  man  (cheers).     The  trades  unions  carry  out  that  rule,  and  oui'S  is  a 
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tenantB*  uoion^  and  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not  carry  it  out.  If  you 
you  go  and  tell  the  landlord  that  you  will  not  pay  one  penny  till  l;Le 
put  that  man  in  again,  you  will  soon  see  that  he  will  reinstate  him.  If 
the  people  refuse  to  cut  down  the  com,  as  they  have  done  with  a  certain 
landlord  or  agent  near  Ballinrobe — ^they  refused  to  cut  his  com,  ai\d  so 
he  had  to  ti^e  his  scythe  and  cut  it  down  -himself — they  would  soon 
succeed." 

Now,  go  to  i>age  12,  line  18 1 — (  Witness  reads) — "  The  time  has  come 
when  you  must  speak  plainly^  and  say  that  you  shall  be  no  longer 
slaves.  (Cheers).  Assist  us  in  wiping  out  that  feudal  system  of  land- 
lordism root  and  branch." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 

Where  are  your  shorthand  notes  of  that  meeting  1  Have  you  got 
them) — ^Yes,!  have. 

'  Let  me  look  at  them  for  a  moment.  (Book  handed  to  counsel  by 
witness.) 

Now,  is  the  document  you  have  read  a  faithful  and  exact  copy  of 
these  shorthand  notes  ? — ^Yes. 

And  not  a  single  word  is  omitted  1 — ^No,  as  far  as  I  could  compare 
them. 

Not  a  single  word  t — (No  answer.) 

You  have  already  told  us,  sir,  that  you  were  unable  to  take  a  ver- 
batim report  of  any  man's  speech  1 — Some  speeches  I  may  take  a  ver- 
batim teport  of. 

Are  you  sure  that  you  could  take  a  verbatim  report  of  any  man's 
speech  1 — ^No. 

But  I  suppose  you  try  to  take  as  much  as  you  can  1 — ^Yes. 

How  does  it  happen  that  you,  who  are  endeavouring  to  follow  a 
speaker,  and  will  not  swear  that  you  can  take  a  verbatim  note  of  any 
man's  speech,  have  not  an  omission  apparently  in  any  sentence,  have  not 
left  out  a  single  word,  and  have  not  left  a  single  sentence  unfinished  1 — 
That  may  be  so.  I  may  be  able  to  take  a  speaker,  and  take  every  word 
he  says. 

Supposing  a  man  commenced  a  speech  and  spoke  a  sentence — you 
would  take  that  down  I  suppose? — Yes. 

Ay  1— Yes. 

Supposing  he  commenced  a  second  sentence  ? — Yes. 

Now  you  would  try  to  take  that  down  too  1 — ^Yes. 

And  supposing  before  you  finished  the  second  sentence  he  commenced 
the  third — what  would  you  do — would  you  drop  the  second  sentence 
you  were  writing  and  go  on  with  the  next,  or  would  you  finish  the 
sentence  you  were  writing  and  miss  the  next  sentence  of  the  speaker? 
— At  the  words  where  he  stops  the  sentence. 

How  does  it  happen  that  every  line  that  you  have  read  out  on  that 
table  is  completed,  and  each  sentence  is  finished  in  itself,  when  Messrs. 
Gumey's  men  have  left  many  blanks  in  their  reports — how  does  that 
happen? — Because,  I  suppose,  that  the  man  who  spoke  didn't  break  any 
of  his  sentences. 

But  didn't  you  leave  out  several  sentences  ? — ^That  may  be  so. 

Is  there  a  break  in  a  sentenee  of  any  of  this  speech  ? — There  may  be. 

Is  there? — I  cannot  say. 

Point  out  any  case  in  which  there  is  ? — I  cannot. 

Are  they  a  verbatim  report  of  what  the  men  said  ? — They  are  an 
exact  copy  of  my  notes. 

They  are  not  verbatim  reports  ? — ^They  are  not 
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But  if  they  are  not  verbatim  reports  how  does  it  come  that  there  is  not 
a  single  break  in  any  sentence  anywhere,  nor  does  there  occur  a  single 
break  in  the  sense  %---l  may  have  taken  every  word  he  said. 

You  did  1 — I  may  have. 

Could  you  take  every  word  now  of  an  ordinary  speaker  ? — Perhaps  I 
could. 

Then  you  swear  you  are  a  verbatim  reporter  ? — I  do  not. 

Don't  you  acknowledge  you  left  out  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Sullivan's 
speech  ^Yes. 

Yery  well.  Let  me  see  that  book,  please.  (Witness  hands  his  short- 
hand notes  to  counsel).  Where  were  you  standing  at  this  meeting  at 
Kiltullagh  t — In  the  crowd. 

How&r  were  you  from  the  platform  ? — Six  or  eight  yards^  I  suppose. 

Did  you  know  all  the  people  as  they  came  forward  t — ^No,  I  did  not. 

And  how  does  it  happen,  sir,  that  you  have  every  name  written  hera 
Now  look  at  the  book  :  '<  Masim  HaUoran,  of  Kiltullagh,  came  for- 
ward." Whotddjon  he  was  Martin  Halloran,  of  Kiltullagh  1 — ^Ilcnew 
him  previously. 

The  Attomei^Generdl. — He  was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  t 

Witnes8. — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Adcmia, — Then  there  is  ''Thomas  Qriffin,  of  Gurteen."  Who 
told  you  he  was  Thomas  Griffin,  of  Gurteen  % — I  didn't  know  him. 

Who  gave  you  the  name,  "Thomas  Griffin,  of  Gurteen,"  which  is 
written  down  there  % — A  police  constable. 

Wheni — Immediately  after  the  meeting.  He  sent  it  to  me  the  next 
day. 

Does  not  that  purport  to  be  a  report  taken  down  by  you  there  and 
then  on  the  spot  i--It  does  not. 

It  was  touched  up  next  day  1 — It  was. 

What  was  on  that  page — ^give  me  back  the  book  ? — There  are  some  of 
those  pages  in  which  there  is  private  matters. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  private  matter? — ^This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  report ;  it  is  only  for  my  private  information. 

Now  read  out  from  your  shorthand  notes  and  report  a  page  which 
you  say  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  report  1 — ''Martin  Hsdloran,  of 
Kiltidlagh,  was  the  chairman ;  Thomas  Griffin,  of  Gurteen,  spoke  next ; 
some  one  whose  name  I  did  not  know  spoke  next ;  Mr.  Anthony  Griffin 
spoke  next ;  Mr.  Joseph  Hooban  spoke  next ;  Mr.  Peter  Brodrick  was 
next ;  Mi*.  John  W.  WaJsh,  of  Balla,  was  next ;  Mr.  Cogevan  was 
next ;  Mr.  Patrick  C.  Kelly  was  next ;  Mr.  John  W.  Walsh  (vote  of 
thanks)  next ;  Mr.  Thomas  Griffin  was  next,  and  the  chairman,  respond- 
ing to  the  vote  of  thanks,  closed  the  meeting. 

Now  kindly  give  me  back  that  note-book,  please — [book  handed  back]. 
Will  you  point  to  me  where  Thomas  Griffin's  speech  commences  in  that 
shorthand  book  f— (Book  returned  to  witness,  who  pointed  out  the  place 
in  which  the  speech  commenced.) 

When  did  you  write  in  "  Thomas  Griffin  T — After  the  meeting. 

And  how  did  you  know  that  it  was  Thomas  Griffin's  speech  com- 
menced there  1 — ^I  did  not  know  until  a  police-constable  told  me  that  the 
next  speaker  to  the  chairman  was  Thomas  Griffin. 

Look  at  that  page — Do  you  swear  that  that  was  a  page  of  shorthand 
notes  taken  down  there  and  then  from  the  lips  of  Thomas  Griffin  1 — I 
won't  swear  it  was  taken  from  the  lips  of  Thomas  Griffin,  but  from  the 
lips  of  the  man  who  I  was  told  was  Thomas  Griffin. 

That  was  taken  down  at  the  meeting  ? — Yes. 

You  swear  that  1 — Yes. 
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And  every  sentence  was  taken  down  complete? — I  don*t  know. 

As  you  read  it,  not  a  word  is  omitted.  Look  at  that  speech  of 
Thomas  Griffin  ;  is  there  a  single  sentence  unfinished  in  that  speech  1 — : 
I  don't  think  there  is. 

When  did  you  mark  in  the  vowels  1 — ^After  the  meeting  was  over  I 
put  in  some  vowels  and  when  transcribing  it  also. 

Did  you  see  any  newspapers  containing  any  of  the  reports  of  these 
meetings) — Yes. 

Did  you  look  at  them  at  all  1 — ^Tes.     I  often  read  them. 

Tou  often  read  them  ;  did  they  assist  you  in  transcribing  your 
notes  % — Sometimes  they  did. 

And  sometimes  they  didn't? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  transcribe  any  speeches  word  for  word  from  the  newspapers  1 
—No,  I  didn't 

Or  almost  word  for  word  ? — No,  I  did  not.      I  never  used  them  for 


Did  you  ever  find  *  dHJinilCy  in  reading  any  words  in  your  shorthand 
notes?-— Yes. 

Did  yoii  leave  a  single  blank  anywhere  in  any  of  the  vpeecbm  yoa 
have  read  ? — Yes. 

In  your  reports  ? — Not  in  these  reports,  when  I  was  shown  how  to  do 
it.     I  didn't  know  how  to  do  it  then. 

In  your  transcripts  of  these  notes,  or  what  purport  to  be  transcripts  ? 
—Yes. 

You  have  written  out  what  purport  to  be  transcripts  of  these  speeches 
— ^what  did  you  do  when  you  came  to  a  shorthand  word  that  yon  could 
not  read  ? — I  would  look  at  the  paper  to  see  if  it  was  in  it  in  order  to 
enable  me  to  read  it. 

Then  you  looked  at  the  newspaper? — Yes. 

And  without  the  newspaper  you  would  not  have  been  able  to  read 
the  characters  ? — ^I  might  have  struck  it  out. 

And  what,  if  there  was  no  newspaper  report,  would  you  do  ? — I  would 
leave  the  sentence  out. 

Then  what  are  put  in  evidence  are  not  transcripts  of  your  notes  ? — 
They  are. 

You  say  when  you  came  to  a  sentence  in  your  shorthand  which  you 
could  not  read  yourself,  and  when  you  had  no  newspaper  report^  you 
would  leave  that  sentence  out  ? — Yes,  if  I  was  not  able  to  read  it  I 
would  strike  itout  of  the  notes,  and  I  would  leave  it  out  of  the  transcript. 

Is  it  out  of  the  shorthand  notes  ? — I  would  leave  it  out  of  the  notes 
—out  of  the  transcript,  I  mean. 

So  there  are  passages  in  those  shorthand  notes  which  are  not  in  the 
transcript? — ^There  are  a  few. 

Why  didn't  you  tell  us  that  before  ? — Because  I  was  not  asked. 

Do  you  think  that  was  honest  ? — I  was  not  asked. 

Didn't  you  swear  that  what  you  read  from  was  an  accurate  transcript 
of  every  shorthand  symbol  in  your  book  ?  Do  you  swear  that  ? — ^As 
far  as  I  was  able  to  read  it. 

Did  you  say  a  word  in  answer  to  me  about  ''as  £gu:  as  I  was  able  to 
read  it "  ?— (No  answer.) 

Tell  me,  did  you  take  a  single  word  that  is  in  that  book  at  that 
meeting  at  all  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

You  swear  that? — Yes,  I  do. 

On  your  oath  ? — ^Yes,  on  my  oath. 

Wh&t  did  you  do  with  the  newspapers  that  contained  the  reports  ? — 
I  don't  know  what  happened  them. 
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Will  you  kindly  mark  in  that  book,  dnring  the  day,  all  the  sentences 
you  didn't  write  in  your  report  because  you  were  not  able  to  read  the 
notes  1 — ^Yes, 

Mr.  Adams. — ^During  the  day,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Porter. 

Now  kindly  go  to  the  meeting  at  Cahir  on  the  19th  of  September  ? — 
Yea 

Were  you  present  at  the  Leuid  League  meeting  ^ — ^YeS. 

And  did  you  report  that  meeting  1 — Yes. 

Did  you  report  the  speech  of  Mr.  Joseph'  Fisher,  of  Waterfordl — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgera.ld.t— Is  that  the  Cahir  meeting? 

Mr.  Porter. — ^Yes,  my  lord.  (To  witness) — ^Tum  to  your  notes — ^in 
the  print  it  is  page  6,  line  20 — "  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  law  of  God," 
&ci-— (Witness  T^uds.) — "This,  gentlemen,  is  the  law  of  God,  because 
when  He  created  the  land  He  knew  that  the  land  was  wanted  to  produce 
food  for  man.  Every  man  wants  food,  and  every  man  is  entitled  to 
food^  and  the  food  comes  from  the  land,  and,  therefore,  every  man  is 
entitled  to  the  land.  The  landlord  says  you  must  give  him  a  rent  for 
that  land  or  he  will  turn  you  out.  Now  there  axe  two  ideas  before  the 
people.  Every  man  is  to  be  made  the  owner  of  his  land,  his  own  land- 
lord. That  is  what  is  meant  by  peasant  proprietary.  He  is  to  live  on 
his  own  farm,  and  no  power  on  earth  shall  dispossess  him  (cheers). 
That  is  the  first  idea.  But  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  gentleman  who 
represents  you  has  written  a  letter,  in  which  he  says  :  You  are  not 
to  get  land,  but  you  are  to  hold  it  and  pay  a  fair  rent  for  it.  You 
are  to  get  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents  and  free  sales.  Well,  Father 
Hyan  tells  you  you  must  not  attack  or  quarrell  with  any  man,  but 
that  you  are  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  each  other,  and  com- 
plete your  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  (cheers).  XJpwaixls  of  100 
years  ago  there  was  in  Ulster  a  society  called  '  Hearts  of  Steel,*  whose 
object  was  to  prevent  tenants  competing  with  each  other,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  put  on  physical  force  betimes." 

Now,  go  to  page  7,  line  16 — "You  are  paying  rent  to  these  men," 
&c — (WitTiess  reading) — "You  are  paying  rents  to  these  men,  and 
they  are  paying  it  into  the  committee.  Gentlemen,  I  don't  like  to  have 
our  own  money  used  against  ourselves,  and  do  you  tell  the  landlords 
so,  and  that  you  will  pay  them  no  rents  while  they  are  spending 
them  in  opposition  to  your  views ;  they  will  very  soon  give  it  up  then. 
I  am  rather  an  old  man  now,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  in  Lime- 
ricky  and  at  that  time  there  was  a  Major  Yokes,  a  resident  magistrate 
there,  or  as  he  was  familiarly  called.  Tommy  Yokes.  He  was  ex- 
amined before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  stated 
before  that  committee  that  the  poor  people  could  not  live  in  Ireland 
unless  a  landlord  or  an  agent  was  occasionally  shot.  (Cheers.)  ,  This 
was  the  opinion,  then,  of  a  resident  magistrate.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
such  things  are  coming  to  the  same  state,  and  if  Tommy  Yokes  were 
living  now,  he  should  repeat  the  same  opinion  he  did  years  ago." 
(Cheers.) 

Now  go  to  page  8.  Did  you  report  there  a  speech  of  Mr.  Bobert 
Bushe.  Begin  at  line  sixteen. — "Now  I  ask  you,  &a" — (Witness 
reads). — "  Now  I  ajsk  you  how  is  money  to  be  made  out  of  the  land 
when  the  labourers  are  paid  out  of  that,  where  is  the  remainder  1  The 
landlord  says,  '  I  must  have  the  crop ;  I  must  have  the  rent.'  But  I 
say  there  is  another  man  that  comes  before  the  landlord,  and  that  is  the 
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shopkeeper  that  gave  you*  bread  to  feed  you  and  clothes  to  cover  you  ; 
I  say  that  that  man  comes  before  the  landlord.  ^Cheers.)  Pay  that 
man  and  then  keep  enough  to  support  yourself  and  your  family,  and 
then  if  you  have  any  left  you  may  give  it  to  your  landlord.  God  made 
,the  land  for  the  people  and  the  landlords  have  depopulated  it." 

Now  go  to  page  10.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Boyton — at  line  twenty-two. 
"I  have  been  asked  to  expound  to  you  the  doctrine  of  the  land,  <&c." 
(  Witness  reads). — '*  I  have  been  asked  to  expound  to  you  the  principles 
of  the  National  Land.  League.  Their  broad  principles  are  embodied  in 
the  phrase  I  see  before  me,  <  The  land  for  the  people.  Lreland  for  the 
LisL' "    (Cheers). 

Mr.  Farter. — ^Tliat  will  do.  Now  go  to  the  next  page — page  11 — at 
the  foot  of  that  page  at  the  50th  Ime,  it  commences — '^  I  say  to  you 
that  there  is,"  &c  ( Witness  reads) — "  I  say  to  you  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  thiis  organization  in  which  you  are  called  to  take  part  conflict- 
inTwith  any  eS^  organization?^  And  I  say  to  you  ^ainlreland 
needs,  to  achieve  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  united  army. 
We  may  want  perhaps  the  cavalry  of  Bepeal ;  we  want,  the  artillery  of 
Home  Kule ;  we  may  want  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Land  League.  Ay, 
and  who  knows  but  we  may  want  the  engineer  who  is  workmg,  for  we 
will  give  him  the  signal  to  fire  the  gun  (cheers).  We  shall  work  to- 
gether. When  we  are  working  apart  we  are  doing  the  work  of  the 
enemy,  the  work  of  the  devil  (cheers).  There  never  was  a  period  yet 
when  the  appeal  for  unity  has  been  made  with  such  intensity  and  such  fer- 
vour. The  man  to-day  who  is  found  fighting  against  the  democracy  of 
Lreland,  that  man  is  the  enemy  of  the  cause  of  Ireland.  I  tell  you, 
Irishmen,  that  this  is  a  revolution.  It  is  a  revolution  against  a  vile 
system ;  it  is  a  rebellion  against  injustice,  and  against  greed  (cheers).  It 
is  a  war,  a  holy  war  in  a  just  cause,  and  the  banners  that  are  carried  at 
the  head  of  our  columns  have  been  blessed  by  the  priesthood  of  Ireland, 
by  the  illustrious  priesthood  of  Tipperary  (cheers).  And  while  I  pay  my 
humble  tribute  to  these  to-day,  I  call  upon  the  prelates  and  priests  of 
Ireland  who  are  standing  back  from  the  people's  cause  to  follow  the 
priests  of  Tipperary  (cheers).  Therefore  I  appeal  to  you,  one  and  all, 
to  join  hands  with  us,  give  us  your  adhesion  to  our  cause,  stand  together 
like  men,  and  when  your  are  able  to  achieve  your  social  independence,  we 
may  from  the  rank  and  file  of  250,000  Land  Leaguers,  select  an  Irish 
national  guard  that  with  the  weapon  of  freemen  slung  on  their  arm,  the 
rifle,  that  they  may  take  the  place  of  that  organization  that  100  years 
ago  gave  Ireland  a  glimpse  of  liberty  (cheers)." 

Cro88-e2;aniined  by  Mr.  Adams. 

Have  you  got  the  shorthand  notes  of  that  also  1 — ^Yes. 

Just  produce  them  pleasa  (Handed  to  Counsel)  Where  were  you 
standing  during  the  meeting  Y-— At  the  comer  of  the  platform  in,  the 
crowd. 

The  crowd  were  quiet,  were  they  not? — ^It  was  a  rather  rough 
crowd. 

And  noisy,  I  suppose  ? — ^Yes. 

Hiere  was  no  great  tumult — was  there  1 — No. 

The  crowd  swayed  about  the  platform  1 — ^Yes. 

A  great  deal,  I  suppose? — ^Yee. 

Were  you  swept  away  by  the  crowd  once  or  twice  t — ^I  was  once. 

Now  take  that  book  in  your  hand.  (Book  handed  back  to  witness.) 
You  were  taldng  notes  with  pencil  upon  that  book,  I  suppose? — ^Yes. 

Now  will  you  show  any  point  at  which  the  swaying  of  the  meeting 
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■ 

caused  you  to  stop  taking  notes,  or  caused  your  pencil  to  show  the 
slightest  tremor  upon  the  book) — I  was  inside  the  platform  between 
two  sticks  of  the  platform,  with  police  outside  me.  The  crowd  did  not 
interrupt  me  much  at  the  time ;  but  when  they  did  interrupt  me,  I 
gave  up  writing. 

Did  not  you  swear  you  were  swayed  by  the  crowd  more  than  once  f — 
I  did  not. 

Did  you  not  swear  that  1 — No. 

But  you  swore  you  were  only  interrupted  once,  and  then  you  gave 
up  writing? — ^Yes. 

Now  where  is  that— (witness  looking  at  book) — ^what  is  the  mark 
you  have  there  1 — ^Interruption. 

Did  you  write  that  out  in  your  report  of  the  meeting  ?-7-Well,  it  may 
be  in  that,  I  was  interrupted. 

Is  it  in  the  transcript — is  there  a  single  word  about  interruption  in 
it  9 — Tes,  I  think  so. 

Show  it  please — ^let  us  see  the  book  if  you  please  for  one  minute  f — 
(Book  handed  to  counsel,  who  again  handed  it  back  to  witness.)  That 
book  is  a  ruled  book  7 — ^Yes. 

Is  not  every  line  of  the  shorthand  written  exactly  upon  the  ruled 
line  1 — Yes,  not  exactly  on  the  line. 

But  as  in  a  copy-book  1 — ^Yes. 

But  you  swear  that  though  you  are  not  a  verbatim  reporter,  that 
standing  near  the  platform,  swayed  once  by  the  crowd,  and  with  per- 
sons standing  round  you  you  were  able  to  write  that  shorthand  exactly 
on  the  lines  as  it  is  in  that  book  f — ^Yes. 

You  swear,  that  1 — ^Yes. 

At  the  meeting  ? — ^Yes. 

And  you  wrote  upon  that  line  1 — ^Yes. 

Were  you,  when  writing  that  shorthand,  elbowed  at  any  time  1 — No, 
but. the  police  outside  me  were  elbowed. 

But  you  were  never  elbowed  1 — No. 

You  were  never  in  any  way  crushed  1 — I  was,  at  the  time  I  gave  up 
writing ;  I  was  in  such  a  way  that  1  could  not  write. 

Show  me  the  point  where  you  gave  up  writing — -just  show  me  the 
place  in  the  transcript  t — ^Is  it  in  the  print  or  in  the  manuscript. 

Mr.  Porter. — Look  at  page  four  of  the  chairman's  speech. 

WUn£88  (reading). — '<  At  this  point  of  the  chairman's  speech  the  in- 
terruption referred  to  in  his  opening  statement  occurred.  I  am,  there- 
fore, unable  to  give  more  of  the  chairman's  speech,  which  continued  for 
sometime  longer." 

Mr.  Adams, — Do  you  see  the  sentence  .which  you  have  struck  out 
there? — Yes. 

What  is  that  sentence  % — That  sentence  I  could  not  make  out. 

Now,  do  you,  in  any  way,  in  that  report,  say  "  Here  the  Chairman 
spoke  a  sentence  which  I  could  not  make  out" — do  not  you  think  the  man 
was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that,  whatever  it  was,  whether  for  or  against 
him  ? — I  dare  say  he  was. 

Bead  that  sentence  1 — I  could  not  read  it. 

Is  not  that  in  your  own  characters  1 — ^That  is  where  I  was  shoved 
about. 

Now,  is  there  a  single  sign  on  the  face  of  that  page  to  show  that  you 
were  shoved  about  at  the  time? — ^There  is. 

Where  1 — ^There — ^these  two  lines  (indicating  the  place). 

Kindly  read  this  sentence  that  vou  struck  outi — I  could  not  read 
it. 
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Or  a  word  of  it  1 — ^There  might  be  different  words  in  it,  and  the  word 
I  might  read,  perhaps  might  represent  another  word. 

Had  you  the  newspaper  report  for  that  1 — I  had  not. 

And,  therefore,  the  crowd  interrupted  you  at  that  point  1 — Yes. 

And  you  took  all  that  down  at  that  meeting  ? — Yes. 

Standing  up  1 — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Adams. — ^Well,  I  will  ask  these  books  to  be  handed  up  to  the 
jury. 

Mr.  Porter. — ^Well,  go  on  after  that.  Mr.  John  Heffeman  spoke 
after  the  meeting? — Yes. 

Mr.  Ada/ms. — Would  your  lordships  allow  me  to  see  that  shorthand 
book  again.  I  want  to  see  the  shorthand  book  where  this  interruption 
took  place.  (To  witness) — ^Tum  to  the  page  ? — (Witness  here  hsmded 
book  to  oounseL) 

Mr.  Porter, — Now,  on  the  same  jmge  4 

Witness. — I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  a  Fi*e8S  reporter  has  my 
book  in  his  hand  now. 

The  Attorney-General, — Oh,  that  won't  do.  You  must  give  up  that 
book,  Mr.  Adams.  It  is  well  enough  for  counsel  to  see  it,  but  it 
must  not  be  given  up  to  Press  reporters.  Please  give  up  the  book, 
Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Adams  (giving  back  the  book). — Oh,  indeed,  it  is  a  book  that 
ought  to  be  kept  away  from  Press  reporters. 

Mr.  Porter. — Well,  who  is  the  next  speaker  after  the  interruption  of 
the  chairman  1 — I  could  not  say.     I  was  only  told  this. 

Was  there  a  speaker  there  whose  name  you  were  told? — There  was 
a  speaker  there.  «  . 

Were  you  able  to  take  a  line  of  what  he  said  ? — I  was  not  able  to 
take  any,  for  I  had  gone  away. 

But  when  you  came  back  ? — ^When  I  came  back  I  was  told  Father 
Ryan  was  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Porter. — Come  now  to  the  meeting  at  Skibbereen,  on  the. 2 6th 
September.  This  is  the  last  meeting  this  witness  has  to  depose  to. 
Refer  to  the -speech  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  page  6.  Now,  were  you  at  the 
meeting  at  Slabbereen  on  the  26th  September  1 — ^Yes. 

Was  Mr.  John  Dillon,  one  of  the  traversers,  there  1 — Yes. 

Did  he  make  a  speech  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  report  his  speech  1 — Yes. 

Begin  at  the  passage  at  the  top  of  page  7,  line  2 — ''  Band  your- 
selves" 1 — (  Witness  reads) — "  Band  yourselves  together  in  one  organiza- 
tion, whose  object  will  be  to  put  down  landlordism.  The  bsmner  which 
had  been  raised  in  Mayo,  with  the  words  inscribed  thereon,  '  Landlord- 
ism must  go  down,'  has  been  adopted  throughout  the  country,  and 
very  soon  the  curse  of  the  country  will  go  down  (hear,  hear)." 

Now  go  to  line  36  on  the  same  page  1 — (Witness  reads) — **  The  way  we 
do  in  Mayo  with  such  men  is  :  all  the  tenants  go  together  to  their  land- 
lord and  say,  '  Here  is  what  we  consider  a  fair  rent  this  year.'  I 
say  a  fair  rent  to  that  man  would  be  nothing  at  all.  But,  supposing 
that  you  are  abU  to  give  him  something  this  year,  let  the  tenants  go 
to  him,  and  say,  *  Here  is  what  we  are  able  to  give  you' — say  iJbe 
Poor  IJaw  Valuation  (^  too  much').  If  he  says  he  won't  take  it,  put  it 
in  your  pockets,  and.  tell  him  that  the  Land  League  of  Dublin  will 
try  it  out  with  him.  We  will  go  into  every  court  in  the  country, 
and  if  they  will  evict  you  we  will  build  cottages  for  the  tenants,  and  we 
would  like  to  see  who  would  put  you  out.  The  agent  will  then  come 
to  reason  before  a  year  or  two.      But,  before  you  are  done  with  Mr. 
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Campion,  let  him  reduce  his  rents  to  the  €k>yemment  valuation. 
Perhaps,  next  year,  if  the  question  is  not  satisfactorily  settled,  we  would 
insist  on  reducing  them  a  great  deal  more  (dieers)." 

Now  go  to  line  21  cm  the  same  page. — ( WUnets  reads) — *^  The  way  we 
have  arranged  is,  that  in  each  townland  there  shall  be  two  or  three  men 
told  off,  and  they  shall  have  books,  and  they  shovUd  go  round  and  ask 
every  man  to  join  the  League,  and  ask  Everyman  forhis  rent  and  valuation, 
and  in  that  way  we  will  have  the  best  iiif  ormation,  and  we  shall  have 
union  of  all  conditions  and  all  men.  And  what  I  advise  the  fanners 
to  do  is,  to  pay  this  jestr  the  Government  valuation  and  no  more,  and 
then  insist  on  getting  a  clear  receipt  (a  voice,  "  They  won't  do  that "). 
Well,  if  they  do  not  then  let  the  t^iants  stand  together  and  keep  the 
rent  till  he  gives  the  dear  receipt,  and  if  he  does  not  do  that,  keep  all, 
and  we  will  fight  it  out  with  him  (cheers).  If  you  go  singly  he  will 
cn!L8h  you,  but  if  you  go  all  together  what  can  he  do  1  If  he  undertakes 
to  evict  you,  let  him  do  so  if  he  likes,  and  if  he  attempts  that  he  will 
find  out  that  he  has  undertaken  a  veiy  tough  job^  unless  you,  the 
people  of  Cork,  are  more  easily  dealt  with  than  the  people  I  represent 
(cheers). 

''  I  advised  at  a  previous  meeting  that  the  farmers  should  be  organized, 
and  that  the  people  should  come  to  meetings,  and  march  to  their 
meetings  under  command  6f  their  leaders.  I  said  that,  and  I  will  do 
that  alwajrs — ^not  that  I  intend  to  go  out  into  the  fields  and  face  the 
landlords  or  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  but  because  I  know  that 
such  demonstrations  will  be  a  mark  of  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  that  there  is  nothing  which  strikes  the  landlords  wibh  an  idea 
of  your  strong  determination  as  by  obeying  the  commands  of  your 
leaders.  I  wish  to  see  that  d(Hie,  because  I  wish  to  let  the  landlords 
know  that  if  they  wish  to  repeat  this  year  what  their  fathers  did  in 
Ireland  thirty  year&  ago,  the  people  will  not  submit  peacefully. '  • 

Now  go  to  line  19 '(-—(Witness  reads) — "  The  English  Parliament  has 
been  your  enemy  ever  since  the  day  that  Cromwell  came  over  at  its 
command.  Until  you  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  Insh  landlords, 
the  English  Parliament  will  give  you  nothing.  Until  you  show  them 
that  in  order  to  get  any  rents  at  all  in  Ireland,  they  must  change  their 
laws.  Arguments  unsupported  by  passive  force  are  as  ineffectual  in 
London  as  if  you  tried  to  pull  down  these  stone  walls  with  marbles 
(cheers.)  I  now  appeal  to  you  to  act  the  part  of  men — stand  together, 
organize,  and  put  on  a  bold  front,  and  carry  out  the  programme  of  the 
Land  Lei^e,  and  you  will  win  your  rights,  which  seventy  or  eighty 
years  of  talking  have  failed  to  win  for  you  (loud  cheers).  I  now  beg  to 
propose  this  resolution : — '  That  the  present  state  of  the  land  laws,  is  in- 
jurious to  the  tenants,  the  landlords,  and  the  State,  and  needs  an  imme- 
diate reformation/     (Ix)ud  cheering.)" 

There  were  a  good  many  other  speeches  at  that  meeting  1 — ^Yes. 

Was  it  a  large  meeting  )  —It  was. 

Mr.  Macdonogh — ^You  were  asked  by  my  learned  friend  to  b^:in  at 
pi^  7 — "  The  way  we  do  in  Mayo  witii  such  men  is  all  the  tenants  go 
together  to  the  landlord  and  say,  '  here  is  what  we  consider  a  fair  rent 
this  year.'^'  Now,  in  order  to  make  that  intelligible,  I  must  ask  you  to 
read  the  context  and  begin — **The  first  case  I  will  allude  to  is." — 
(  WUness  reads) — '<  The  first  case  I  will  allude  to  is  Mr.  Campion's  lease 
(groans).  I  have  just  read  over  one  of  these  leases,  and  I  have  no  hesi* 
tation  in  saying  that  it  is  a  document  of  the  most  disgraceful  character 
I  ever  read.  This  lease  recalls  to  my  mind  what  an  American  farmer 
said  to  me  when  talking  about  the  reservations  in  Ireland    He  said. 
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*  Why,  God  bless  you,  when  we  have  a  farm  here  in  America  we  own  it 
right  through  to  the  other  side  of  the  earth.'  I  hope  you  will  have 
the  same  state  of  things  here  shortly.  The  game  that  runs  over  your 
£Eurms  and  the  fish  that  swim  in  the  rivers  should  be  the  property  of 
the  tenants,  and  by  Qod's  help  we  will  make  them  the  property  of  the 
tenants  (cheers).  Not  content  with  this,  however,  this  genius  puts  in 
a  clause  to  deprive  his  tenants  of  any  benefits  accruing  under  the  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Act  of  1870,  or  any  other  Acts  of  Parliament  amending 
same,  or  claiming  any  compensation  in  respect  of  his  farm  or  otherwise. 
He  is  not  content  in  taking  all  this,  but  he  prevents  them  from  cutting 
a  branch  from  the  trees,  or  cultivating  their  lands,  but  as  he  wishes. 
Now,  how  are  you  to  deal  with  such  a  man  as  thatT 

Well,  that  is  where  you  begin  for  the  Crown,  the  previous  part  not 
having  been  read,  which  explains  the  whole  thing.     Now,  was  there  on ' 
that  occasion  a  letter  read  from  the  Bishop  of  R^  1 — ^Yes. 

Signed,  William  Fitzgerald,  September  22nd,  1880  U-I  did  not  take 
the  letter. 

You  know  the  fact  was  sol — ^There  was  a  letter  read  from  Dr. 
Fitzgerald,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

Now,  I  will  read  it  for  you. 

The  AUamey'General.'---Oh,  no ;  you  will  prove  it  in  the  ordinary 
way,  Mr.  Macdonogh. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoirald. — Sure  there  ought  to  be  no  controversy 
about  a  document  of  the  kind.  I  suppose  there  were  not  two  letters 
read. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  can,  if  necessary,  give  secondary  evidence  of  it, 
my  lord.     I  can  examine  him  on  that  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Justice  FirzasRALD. — I  think  you  may  very  well  let  the  letter 
be  read. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Now,  I  will  read  it  for  you,  and  ask  you  was  not 
this  the  letter  read  :—''  Clonakilty,  October  22nd,  1880.  Gentlemen,  I 
beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular,  in  which  you  have  asked 
for  my  approval  and  encouragement  in  seeking  to  effect  a  reform  of  the 
present  iniquitous  land  laws,  and  thus  check  the  arbitrary  power  placed 
at  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  in  Ireland.  In 
answer  to  this  request,  which  you  are  good  enough  to  convey  in  terms 
so  respectful  to  the  memory  of  the  self-sacrificing  and  patriotic  Dr. 
Kane,  my  departed  uncle,  and  so  kindly  expressed  words  towards  my- 
self, I  feel  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  my  best  and  most 
earnest  efforts  will  always  be  extended  to  any  movement  made 
to  secure  this  wished  for  end  by  united  and  constitutional  action. 
Necessity  for  an  immediate  and  radical  change  in  the  land 
system  of  Ireland  is  acknowledged  by  the  consensus  of  un- 
biassed opinion  throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
see  anyone  who  can  operate  in  bringing  about  the  long  delayed  and 
needful  change  by  rightful  and  legitimate  means  is  rendering  really  a 
permanent  service,  not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to  the  empire  at  large.  If 
things  continue  to  be  as  they  are  the  land  system  of  the  country  must 
be  a  chronic  source  of  misery  to  our  country — a  constant  surprise  if  not 
scandal  to  the  whole  world — and  of  certain  weakness  to  England  itself. 
I  am  sure  that  in  seeking  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  actual  unsatisfactory 
and  lamentable  state  of  things,  your  meeting  will  be  marked  by  a  cool 
firmness  and  moderation  in  tone  and  languaga  Anything  spoken  in 
violence  or  intemperately  is  so  much  lost  to  the  cause  you  advocate,  as 
it  is  harmful  to  the  last  degree  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant-farmers  whom 
we  should  all  seek  to  serve.      State  at  your  meeting  the  grievances 
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of  this  country  firmly  and  fully,  and  with  a  strict  regard  to  accuracy 
in  dealing  with  their  cases  and  their  circumstances,  and  you  may  be 
perfectly  assured  of  getting  before  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  a 
hearing  which  you  never  could  secure  by  exasperated  statements  or 
injurious  personal  attacks.  Trust  in  your  calmness,  intelligence,  and 
true  patriotism  not  to  say  or  do  in  the  smallest  way  that  which  the 
enemies  of  your  country  could  take  hold  of,  and  use  in  argument  why 
your  rights  should  continue  to  be  withheld. — ^I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours 
very  faithfully,  Wm.  Fitzgerald." 

The  AUomey-GenercU. — It  would  have  more  effect  perhaps  than  Mr. 
Dillon's. 

Mr.  Curran, — Constable,  before  you  go  down — how  long  have  you 
been  in  the  police  force  1 — ^For  fourteen  years. 

jEREifiAH  Stringer  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  NaUh, 

Are  you  a  constable  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  1 — I  am. 

You  also  write  shorthand  1—1  do. 

Did  you  attend  atCarndonagh  on  the  4th  July,  18801 — I  did. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Where  is  this  1 

Mr.  Naiah. — ^At  Camdonagh,  county  Donegal. 

Did  Mr.  Michael  Boyton,  one  of  the  traversers,  speak  at  it  1 — He  did. 

Did  you  take  a  shorthand  note  of  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Boyton  1 
—I  did. 

Have  you  got  those  notes  in  Court  1 — I  have. 

Have  you  compared  them  with  the  print  of  the  reports  of  those  meet- 
ings in  the  print  before  you  1 — I  have. 

And  does  that  print  correctly  represent  Mr.  Boyton's  speech  as  reported 
by  you  1 — ^Yes. 

Would  you  turn  now  to  page  9  in  the  report — have  you  got  it  ? 
—Yes. 

Take  line  8,  at  the  commencement  of  the  paragraph — ^*  Leaders  wHl 
come  in  time" — read  thati — {Witness  reads) : — "L^uiers  wUl  come  in 
time.  Men  will  come  to  you  and  tell  you  how  you  may  hold  a  grip  on 
the  land.  Men  will  come  and  tell  you,  as  I  do  now,  and  I  tell  you 
firmly  stick  to  your  crops  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  Hold  the  crops  that 
God  has  given  you,  and  the  seed  that  has  come  from  charity,  let  it  not 
go  into  the  pocket  of  infamy." 

Now  go  to  line  37,  commencement  of  a  new  paragraph.  Bead  on  now 
there. — {Witfuss  reads) — ''To-day  every  man  in  this  assembly  is  a 
British  subject,  and  has  a  right  to  carry  on  his  shoulder  one  of  those  im- 
proved rifles,  and  a  piece  of  steel  here,  if  he  comes  and  pays  ten  shillings, 
the  cost  of  a  licence.  One  of  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  the  right  that 
every  man  that  is  a  freeman  in  f^ngland  and  Scotland,  or  Wales  had,  is 
the  light  to  bear  arms.  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  shower  little  ten 
shilling  licences  among  you.  If  I  had,  by  the  blue  vault  above  us,  they 
would  come  down  like  snow  flakes.  Do  not  mistake  me.  The  reason  I 
teU  you  this  is,  because  the  Govei-nment  has  lately  consented  to  extend 
to  Ireland  the  advantages  of  an  Act — the  right  to  kill  ground  game. 
The  ground  game  has  not  been,  so  far  as  my  reading  of  the  Bill  before 
FarUament,  yet  defined.  I  think  it  is  hares  and  rabbits,  however,  that 
is  something  for  yourselves.  But  I  want  you,  men  of  Donegal,  to  know 
this,  that  you  have  a  right  to  bear  arms,  to  wear  them,  and  to  learn  the 
use  of  them.  (Cheers.)  I  am  acting,  in  telling  you  so,  under  the  advice 
of  Queen's  Counsel.  Let  those  whom  it  may  concern  make  the  best  of 
it.     (Cheers.)" 
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''  I  wish  that  eyery  young  man  here  could  take  his  rifle  and  go  over 
to  that  hill-edde  where  he  could  hurt  nobody,  and  learn  to  aim  and  shoot, 
and  by-and-by  when  America  sends  over  a  rifle  team  they  need  not 
■end  them  back  and  tell  them  that  Ireland  has  no  riflemen,  and  that  it 
is  a  miserable  mockery  and  a  farce  to  say  that  they  have  come  here  to 
beat  the  riflemen  of  Ireland.  The  captain  of  the  team  told  me  two 
days  ago.  He  says  : — "Why  on  earth  would  they  not  beat  us ;  they 
haye  some  thirty  or  forty  millions  to  pick  from.  We  haye  only 
some  thirty-fiye  or  forty  men,  and  why  are  we  going  to  compete  with 
these  men  when  we  haye  only  some  fifty  or  sixty  men  to  pick  our 
riflemen  from.  Now,  I  want  to  see  side  by  side  with  eyery  police 
barrack  a  good  rifle  club.  Tou  haye  a  right  to  organize  these  clubs,  and 
to  purchase  these  rifles  under  the  British  constitution  until  they  make 
any  patching  or  tinkering  of  it  again,  and  you  haye  also  the  right  to 
keep  the  arms,  and  to  also  keep  your  temper,  and  do  not  allow  your- 
selyes  to  be  trapped  by  my  language,  or  by  the  inflated  bombast  of  any 
other  man  into  making  *  a '  fool  of  yourselyes.  Do  not  go  boasting,  but 
go  to  work  honestly,  determinedly,  like  men,  flrst  to  create  free  crops, 
next  to  keep  your  farms  imtil  the  sheriflT,  backed  by  the  soldiers,  for 
they  are  not  policemen  (cheers),  backed  by  the  army  of  occupation  in 
Ireland,  and  the  army  of  occupation,  as  applied  to  these  men,  is  the  laib- 
guage  of  Isaac  Butt " — r- 

That  will  do  for  the  present.     Go  on  to  page  16.     Now  commence  at 
the  top — "  Therefore  we  tell  you  to  keep  a  firm  grip  on  the  land  ? " — 
WUnesa  (reads) — "  Therefore  we  tell  you  to  keep  a  grip  on  the  land, 
keep  a  grip  on  that  which  comes  from  the  land,  your  crops.     Fay  no 
rents,  if  you  are  not  able.     Pay  first  the  man  if  you  haye  any  money  to 
spare  more  than  what  enables  you  to  fulfil  your  first  duty,  which  is  your 
duty  to  God  and  to  yourselyes,  to  feed  yourselyes,  to  clothe  your- 
selyes, feed  and  clothe    comfortably,    and   house    your  family,   and 
those  for  whom  in  the  sight  of  God  you  are  responsible  (cheers). 
That    is   the    first    thing    you   will    do  with    the    product    of    the 
land.      The    next,    pay   your    honest    debts,   look  to  the  man  and 
to  the  men  who  haye  trusted  you,  trusted  to  your  honesty,  trusted 
you  to  feed  your  family,  and  haye  discounted  the  future  in  regard  to 
the  welfare  or  the  prosperity  of  the  coming  season.     Pay  eyery  debt  on 
earth  before  you  pay  the  infamous  tax  called  rent  (cheers).     The  land- 
lord has  no  nght  imder  God,  or  imder  the  laws  of  these  realms,  to  claim 
as  first  creditor.     He  is  between  God's  ordinances  and  you ;  he  is  no 
creditor  in  my  opinion,  but  as  the  law  of  the  land  holds  him  up,  and  as 
he  is  sustained  by  the  soldiery,  the  bayonets,  the  rifles,  and  their  buck* 
shot  (laughter).     I  want  you  to  pay  eyerything  you  owe,  be  well  clad, 
well  fed,  stand  inside  your  own  door,  and  if  you  haye  got  an3rthing  left 
giye  it  to  the  landlord  (cheers),  if  you  haye  not  let  him  go  witiiout 
(cheers),  and  when  he  comes  to  driye  your  father,  mother,  wiyes,  or 
children  from  the  home  that  has  been  created  by  your  hard  earnings, 
the  homes  that  your  fathers  and  their  fathers  haye  had  on  that  land, 
and  where  you  haye  liyed,  and  from  the  ungrateful  soil  made  it  pro- 
duce the  means  of  sustaining  you,  when  he  comes  with  his  minions,  for 
they  are  nothing  else,  he  to-day  in  Ireland  typifies  the  power  of  Britain, 
the  land  laws,  and  when  he  comes  with  a  strong  right  hand  by  the 
f oroe  and  might  of  Britain  to  press  some  poor  family  out  of  their  home, 
assemble  aa  you  are  there  to-day,  peaceably,  and  without  a  word,  but 
stem  and  determined,  like  men  resolved  to  be  free." 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^This  is  the  second  speech,  Mr.  Naish  ) 

Mr.  Nauh, — ^Yes,  my  lord.      Now  go  down  to  line  41 — "We  haye 

X  2 
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got  £20,000."— (IFi^iMM  reads)—"  We  have  got  £20,000  t<wlay  in  the 
Hibernian  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  those  who  have  been 
grossly  evicted  from  small  holdings  throughout  Ireland,  but  that  money 
is  useless ;  we  are  powerless.  The  power  lies  with  you,  the  people 
(oheers)*" 

Gome  now  to  the  next  page,  page  17,  line  31 — "Now,  then,  having 
detained  you  so  long." — {Witness  reads) — "  Now,  then,  having  detained 
you  sOilong,  I  will  put  the  business  of  this  meeting  to  you.  You  heard 
tius  resolution  read.  It  is  in  order  to  settle  the  land  question.  We 
want  to  unite  and  combine  the  people,  and,  in  doing  that,  we  want  an 
oxganization  which  shall  be  effective — be  thorough — and  when  any  man 
goes  outside  that  organization  who  has  taken  a  public  pledge,  and  bids 
for,  takes,  or  holds  a  fann  from  which  his  fellow-labourer  or  fellow- 
tenant  has  been  evicted  for  an  tinjust  and  unequitable  rent,  I  say  mark 
h\m  down ;  do  not  do  any  illegal  act,  but  do  not  speak  to  him ;  do  not 
kneel  near  him  in  the  chapel,  and  don't  let  any  girl  that-  has  any 
resp^t  for  herself — (laughter) — when  you  meet  him  on  the  road,  do  not 
say  anything,  but  treat  him  as  an  \mclean  thing.  If  you  had  that 
spirit  to-day  as  it  is  in  parts  of  Mayo  and  Queen's  County,  you 
would  settle  the  land  question  in  Donegal  in  twelve  months.  We 
want  you  to  help  yourselves.  We  are  telling  you  how  to-day,  and 
therefore  once  more,  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  and  from  Lips  that  will, 
perhaps^  never  speak  to  you  again,  the  story  of  how  the  Americans 
won  their  liberty.  Show  us  that  you  are  in  earnest  by  taking  from  me 
this  resolution — 'We  pledge  ourselves  formally  not  to  bid  for,  to  take, 
to  hold,  or  occupy  any  iaurm  or  holding  from  which  a  tenant  has  been 
ruthlessly  evicted,  and  to  oppose  and  to  resist,  by  every  lawful  means 
in  our  power,  the  exercise  of  such  base  and  unchnstian  tyranny  on  the 
part  of  the  landlords.'  We  want  you,  in  taking  this,  to  form  a  union 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Now,  if  there  be  one  man  in  this  assembly 
who  is  base  enough,  mean  enough,  cowardly  enough,  and,  need  I  say, 
knave,  to  refuse  to  take  that  pledge,  let  him  go  hide  beyond  th0  hill,  and 
let  eveiy  man  who  will  take  take  it  and  pledge  himself,  let  him  hold  up 
his  hand  with  mo  (cheers).  (Here  all  hands  were  held  up.  Those  who 
did  not  appear  inclined  to  hold  up  their  hands  were  shouted  at  to  do  so). 

Mr.  Nuish, — B«ad  on  to  the  end.  (Witness  reads) — ^"The  speaker 
continued — ^I  am  most  gratefcd  for  this  tribute  to  the  work^  but  your 
work  does  not  end  here.  In  the  name  of  Charles  Stewart  Pamell,  I 
proclaim  the  foimdation  of  the  Ennishowen  branch  of  the  Insh  National 
Land  League,  and  I  nominate,  subject  to  your  election  and  approval, 
my  esteemed  friend,  a  man  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  of — a 
man  in  whom  I  recognize  a  worker — ^Mr.  Crampsey.  I  make  him 
secretaiy  to  the  League,  and  all  you  have  to  do.  Mr.  Crampsey,  give 
him  your  names,  and  every  land  leaguer  will  be  entitled  to  have  suf- 
ficient funds,  or  lawyers  to  fight  for  him  in  every  case  of  landlord 
injustioe  and  tyranny,  and  he  will,  furthermore^  in  furtherance  of  the 
pledge  taken  by  you  to-day,  have  your  wives  and  families  provided  for 
if  they  are  evicted  unjustly.  That  is  the  work  of  this  organization. 
This  Land  League  forms  about  the  hundredth  that  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  assist  in  creating  within  the  last  twelve  months.  I  am  proud 
of  Donegal,  and  I  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  that  flag,  and  I  say,  by  the 
spirit  I  have  seen  here  to-day,  thank  God,  there  is  hope  for  Ireland. 
(Cheers.)" 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — ^This  is  not  the  first  occasion  upon  which  you  have 
been  examined  as  a  shorthand  writer  belonging  to  the  Constabulary  f — 
No. 
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You  have  been  examined  often  before  1 — No.     Once  before. 

Where  was  that  in  ? — In  Sligo. 

At  the  prosecution  of  Killen,  Davitt,  and  Daly  ? — It  was. 

You  are  not  likely  to  forget  that  1  What  was  the  name  of  the  man 
who  examined  you  1— Rea  (pronounced  Kee). 

We  call  him  up  in  the  North  Ilea — you  mean  John  1 — ^Yes. 

You  will  never  forget  that  1  Didn't  he  ask  you  something  about  your 
shorthand  1 — Yes. 

I  believe  you  are  a  better  shorthand  writer  now  than  you  were  then ; 
you  have  been  improving  from  day  to  day? — Yes,  I  expect  I  am. 

I  believe  you  were  a  little  lame  in  your  shorthand  then  compared 
with  the  peii ection  of  your  movement  now  f — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

I  suppose  where  your  shorthand  was  defective  you  amended  it  in  the 
morning  from  the  newspapers  ? — No,  I  never  inserted  a  word  from  the 
newspapers. 

Did  you  use  them  for  any  purpose  1 — ^Never,  not  even  for  correction. 

That  is  saying  a  great  deal  ? — Except  a  resolution — ^that  was  the  only 
thing  I  did  use. 

Of  course,  what  happened  to  any  other  shorthand  writer  never  hap- 
pened to  you.  Were  you  in  court  when  Constable  O'Borke  was  ex- 
amined f — No. 

Do  you  know  his  Christian  name  I — ^Thomas. 

Have  you  ever  been  unable  to  read  your  shorthand  notes  % — ^Yes.  I 
have  met  difficult  shorthand  that  I  could  not  read. 

Written  by  yourself) — ^Yes. 

What  was  the  reason  of  that  1 — ^Because  it  was  so  difficult. 

To  read  your  own  handwriting  1 — Yes,  sometimes. 

What  woidd  yoii  do  then  with  the  words  you  could  not  read  1 — I 
would  say  here  it  was  so  unintelligible  I  could  not  decipher  it. 

Now,  what  was  the  last  time  you  boggled  at  reading.  Do  you  read 
the  FreemarCs  Journal  every  morning  1— -Yes,  I  do. 

And  the  Expressy  I  suppose  1 — ^Rarely. 

Well  you  need  not  be  supercilious  about  it.  The  FreffiMurCi  reports 
you  think  are  the  fullest.  Now,  you  are  thinking  what  the  effect  of 
that  answer  will  be— doesn't  the,  Freeman  give  the  longest  reports  1 — 
Yes. 

When  did  you  first  take  notes  % — About  eleven  years  ago. 

When  first  in  connexion  with  this  business  1 — About  five  years. 

I  mean  the  evidence  you  are  giving  here  to-day  % — On  last  July. 

Well,  I  will  take  the  five  years  \  it  is  not  right  to  trap  you.  When 
you  saw  the  Freemoffis  Journal  the  next  morning,  were  you  not  dis- 
trustful of  yourself  as  most  shorthand  writers  are  at  the  beginning,  till 
they  get  past  the  ''  staggering  bob ''  state  % — No. 

What  have  you  looked  at  the  Freemcm  for  % — For  curiosity. 

Now,  do  you  swear  you  only  looked  at  it  for  curiosity — ^was  it  not 
to  compare  your  notes  with  the  reports? — No;  I  very  rarely  read  the 
reports  of  my  speeches  made  at  those  land  meetings. 

Did  you  admit  to  Mr.  Rea  that  you  had  utilized  the  newspapers  for 
the  purpose  of  correction  % — I  did  not  admit  that. 

What  did  you  admit  1 — I  did  not  admit  anything  of  the  sort. 

How  many  people  spoke  at  thistneeting? — Nearly  a  thousand. 

Do  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about? — ^I  thought  you  said  "  at." 

WeU,  *'  spoke  "  doesn't  sound'  much  like  ''  at "  except  in  shorthand. 
Now,  have  you  been  purchasing  some  back  copies  of  the  Freevnav^s 
Joumal% — ^Yes ;  I  purchased  one  back  copy. 

What  meeting  was  contained  in  that  1 — ^There  was  no  meeting. 
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What  did  you  poichase  it  for?— I  bought  it  for  a  private  pmpose. 

What  waa  that  private  pnrposel — ^I  bought  it  for  the  porpoae  of  see- 
ing  whether  a  quotataon  to  which  Mr.  Boyton  referred  was  properly 
pnnctnated  in  this  print. 

Now,  IB  that  what  you  mean  by  a  "  private"  pnipoaet— It  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  this  meeting. 

Now,  didn't  you  think  by  that  answer  to  throw  us  off  the  scent  1 — No, 

certainly  not. 

You  reported  the  whole  of  Mr.  Boyton's  speech  t— I  did. 

He  seems  to  be  a  good  speaker  ^Yes,  he  is  aVery  good  speaker. 

He  goes  strong,  I  believe  1 — ^Well,  I  have  heard  quicker  speakers. 

And  slower  speakers? — ^And  slower  speakers. 

Will  you  turn  to  page  7,  line  24 — do  you  see  that) — ^I  do. 

Well,  take  line  19  where  the  paragraph  begins  «  Therefore,  Irishmen 
in  striking  to-day" — proceed  with  that     There  are  only  a  few  words  t 

Witness  (reads): — "Therefore,  Irishmen,  in  striking  to-day  constitu- 
tiomdly  at  the  system  of  Irish  landlordism,  you  are  Btrikang  at  the  greatest 
weapon  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  hand  of  that  power,  that  if  there 
be  a  jutit  God — and  we  are  told  there  is  a  limit  even  to  GU>d's  justice- 
will  BO  surely  reap  the  harvest,  in  this  ill-fated  unhappy  island,  that  they 
have  sowed.  We  are  teaching  you  to  stand  together  within  the  law,  for 
you  are  powerless  to  do  anything  else.  We  are  teaching  you  to  know 
your  rights  as  British  subjects.  We  wantto  tell  you  whatyou  can  doif 
you  will  stand  together  like  men,  nobly,  manfully,  and  honestly  (cheers). 
If  you  knew  a  tenth  of  the  power  which  you  possess  under  the  laws  of 
this  land,  you  would  be  a  different  race  of  men  in  twelve  months,  but 

you  don't." 

Now  go  to  page  eight,  line  forty-four,  which  b^ns  "  Do  no  crime  "t 

i  Witness  reads) — '*  Do  no  crime,  for  to-day  while  we  hold  that  by 

steel  and  fire  alone  can  liberty  be  achieved,  we  hold  it  too  that 
the  man  who  commits  a  crime  gives  strength  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country  (cheers).  Therefore,  I  ask  you  men,  and  here  in  the  north  you 
are  credited  with  good  sound  common  sense,  with  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion—therefore, I  ask  you  men  of  the  north  to-day,  when  the  war<ay 
against  landlordism  resounds  from  the  hills  of  Donegal,  that  you  will  be 
quite  patient,  quite  peaceable,  resolved  firmly  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
do  the  work^that  is  pointed  out  for  you  to  do  (cheers.") 

This  was  not  the  first  time  you  were  in  the  north,  when  you  attended 
at  Inniahowen  1 — ^No. 

You  belong  to  the  north  yourself  % — ^No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Naish. ^Take  the  report  of  the  meeting  at  Clooneen,  on  the  Ist 

August.     You  attended  that  meeting  also  1 — ^I  did. 

Mr.  Boyton,  one  of  the  traversers,  spoke  at  it  1 — Yes. 

You  reported  his  speech  1 — ^I  did. 

Have  you  got  a  correct  report  of  it  in  print  before  you  as  taken  from 
your  shorthand  notes  1 — I  have. 

(Jo  now  to  page  7,  line  44 — ^read  on  now  1 — {Witness  reads.) — "  There- 
fore I  tell  you  again,  we  are  beginning  at  the  beginning.  We 
aro  beginning  to  try  to  educate  the  Irish  people  into  the  knowledge  of 
rights,  into  the  knowledge  of  their  strength,  and  into  the  knowledge  of 
their  power ;  for  they  have  a  power,  if  they  would  exereise  it,  that  would 
cranch  this  miserable  system  in  24  hours.  To  come  home  to  the  direct 
object  of  this  assemblage  is  this.  There  have  been  rumours  in  the  air 
that  there  are  men  wanting  to  take  or  desirous  of  taking  the  land  of  Henry 
Meagher.  It  matters  not  who  or  what  they  be.  I  tell  these  men  here  to-day 
and  I  desire  them  to  mark  it^the  people  of  Ireland^  at  least  so  much  of  them 
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as  we  can  command  under  this  national  organization,  and  so  much  of  the 
funds  of  their  brothers  in  America  as  they  can  command,  have  through 
their  council  sent  you.  Men  of  Tipperary,  you  in  the  gap,  you  are  in 
the  gap.  Upon  how  you  hold  that  gap  now  depends  on  the  future, — 
the  land  question  in  this  county.  (A  voice  :  *  It  will  never  be  lost.') 
We  have*  given  you  a  bit  of  work  to  do.  We  are  at  your  back  with  the 
people  of  the  Lemd  League  throughout  Ireland.  We  are  coming  to  see 
with  our  help  what  you  will  do  to  fight  for  yourselves,  for  in  holding 
that  land  you  are  flLsserting  a  principle,  you  are  deliberately  showing  the 
landlord  l^e  power  you  have  to  crush  his  interests,  the  only  thing  that 
he  ever  consults  in  Ireland.  It  was  said  of  these  landlords,  and  when 
all  is  said  and  done  they  are  only  a  handful,  some  five  or  six  thousand, 
some  one  in  every  six  hundred  of  the  people  ;  and  surely,  granted  that 
there  are  500  men,  and  these  all  cowards,  if  we  got  only  one  to  eveiy 
landlord,  it  ought  to  be  enough  to  settle  the  land  question,  provided 
always,  as  the  lawyer  says,  that  you  mean  business,  and  that  you  are 
united." 

That  is  enough  for  the  present     Gome  on  to  line  33. 
"  I  myself  will  be  the  last  one  to  interfere  with  the  free  expression  of 
any  man's  right,  or  his  belief  or  opinion  on  the  settlement  of  the  land 
question  ;  but  for  the  present  I  wish  once  tor  all  to  tell  you  what  we 
have  to-day  in  view.     It  is  a  peasant  proprietary ;  and,  failing  that,  we 
vow  that  l^e  land  of  Ireland  shall  become  just  like  that  farm  must  be- 
come, if  you  are  fiEdthfiil  to  your  vow,  a  wildemesa     If  they  do  not  give 
us  the  land  for  the   people,  why  then  give  the  land  to  tJie  game,  but 
they  will  never  get  it.    (Gheera  )     I  have  talked  more  than  I  would  have 
done  under  other  circumstances.     There  are  gentlemen  here  who  know 
the  immediate  circumstances  of  this  place,  that  know  the  parties,  that 
there  has  been,  as  I  have  said  before,  rumours  that  they  were  looking  to 
spit  in  the  people's  faces.     Let  them  to-day  take  a  word  of  warning,  for  I 
tell  them  that  there  is  something  round  they  do  not  think  about  (Gheers.) 
You  can  tell  them  it  is  not  in  cheering  or  in  meetings  that  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  a  resolute  manhood  is  ever  carried  out      It  is  in  exercising 
quiet  and  peaceful  methods ;  but  the  moment  the  spark  is  struck,  then 
&ey   had  wished  that  they  had  thought  before  they  had  provoked    it 
Once  for    all,  a    word    of   warning    is  never   wasted.      (A  voice  in 
the    crowd    cried    '  Never.')      And    I    tell  these    men,    and    I  tell 
them    most  truly,   it    would    be    better    for   them  they   had   never 
been    bom   than    that   they    attempted    by    foul    means    to    defeat 
the  resolution  of  the    people    of   Tipperary.  (Gheer&)     I  could    not 
add  one  word  to  what  I  have  said.    I  say  now  that  we  are  going,  your 
worthy  junior  member  and  myself,  to  organize  the  county  Tipperary, 
and  that  those  who  to-day  wish  us  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  the 
settlement  of  the  land  question  know  what  the  meaning  of  an  organized 
Tipperary  is.      (Cheers.)     They  will  know  when  we  have  twenty  or 
thuty  thousand  men  to  say,  *  We  will  hold  the  land.'  "     A  voice  in  the 
crowd,  *  It  will  ba')     Mr,  Boyton,  "  Go  on,  and  if  you  want  to  fight  it 
out,  it  will  take  thousands  of  the  police  and  regiments  of  soldiers  to  serve 
a  single  process  of  ejectment  in  the  county  ^pperary  (cheers) ;  and  all 
that  witliout  ever  firing  a  shot,  unless  we  are  provoked  and  have  the 
means  to  do  it,  we  must  always  have  the  means.     But  while  we  are 
waiting  for  that,  we  want  the  men  of  Tipperary,  the  men, — let  the  old 
women  stand  aside — and  come  up  resolutely,  earnestly,  fearlessly,  and 
manfully,  and  give  their  names  to  such  young  men  as  Mr.  Gusack,and  men 
who  will  be  appointed  secretaries.     (Cheers  for  Mr.  Cusack.)     Give  him 
your  name,  and  as  you  have  received  his  name  so  warmly  I  may  perhaps 
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tell  you  that  the  secretary  of  the  Sleevenamon  Land  League, — ^that  is  the 
name  which  they  have  given  it, — it  takes  in  all  the  branches  that  will  be 
established  within  the  immediate  vicinityy>~that  he  is  a  young  man  that  has 
the  confidence  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  (cheers),  no  less  than  has 
the  worthy  President,  and  the  Presidents  of  &e  branches  already  formed 
and  in  process  of  formation ;  and  my  mission  to  Tipperary'  is  to  visit 
every  centre  in  this  county,  and  to  oiganize  a  branch  of  the  iknd  League, 
and  I  have  got  three  weeks ;  and  out  of  this  county  I  will  never  go  until 
twenty-five  branches  have  been  established.  And  as  we  commenced 
with  the  clouds,  and  now  we  have  the  sun,  shining,  so  the  mass  of  the 
people  shall  be  with  this  movement,  which  will  be  auspicious  for  a  just 
and  holy  cause,  the  cause  of  Ireland  for  the  Irish.     (Cheers.)" 

Mr.  Z)i«tm.— Now  go  to  page  8,  line  20.—"  The  object  that  is  in 
view  at  the  present  time  may  be  a  long  way  ahead  of  us.  It  is  to  plant 
the  Irish  people  in  their  native  land  in  the  form  of  a  peasant  proprietary. 
(Cheers.)  We  of  the  Irish  Land  League  have  no  fault  and  no  objection 
to  find  to  any  man  who  comes  up  here  and  advocates  a  difierent  means 
of  settling  this  land  question,  but  we  do  emphatically  say  that  a  peasant 
proprietary  must  be  the  only  and  the  final  solution  of  it.  Lee  them  to-day 
give  us  fixity  of  tenure,  which  some  of  us  believe  is  fixity  of  landlordism ; 
let  them  give  us  free  sale  and  fair  rents.  No  man  to-day  in  Ireland 
could  define,  and  no  number  of  men  could  ever  be  foimd  to  define,  what 
is  a  fair  rent,  and  what  is  not.  Therefore,  we  aim  at  the  root,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  be  thtust  aside  by  gentlemen  who  think  that  we  are 
going  too  far." 

Who  was  the  chairman  at  that  meeting? — ^The  Rev.  Father 
Meagher. 

I  believe  he  is  parish  priest  of  Cloneen  f — He  is  parish  priest  of 
Drangan. 

How  long  have  you  been  shorthand  writing  at  these  meetings) — ^Sinoe 
July,  1879. 

Wliere  did  you  begin  ? — ^At  Skehannah. 

Of  course  you  went  there  under  instructions  from  the  authoritiea  I — 
Yes, 

How  did  they  happen  to  know  you  were  a  shorthand  writer  f — ^They 
knew  from  the  sub-inspector. 

Had  you  been  supplying  any  kind  of  shorthand  reports  before  thatl 
— I  had.  » 

Of  public  m^tings  1 — Yea. 

Political  meetings  1 — Yes. 

What  were  they  Y — ^They  were  meetings  addressed  by  members  of 
Parliament  on  pne  occasion. 

When  did  you  begin  that  work ! — Some  five  years  hence. 

Then  you  had  been  sending  privately  shorthand  reports  of  political 
meetings  to  the  Government  for  five  years  past — ^isn't  that  so  t-— Yes. 

Did  you  accompany  your  shorthand  reports  of  the  meetings  with 
any  other  reports  ? — No,  merely  transcripts  of  my  notes. 

Nothing  as  to  the  character  of  the  meeting  1 — No. 

The  Attorney-General. — Five  years  ago  is  a  very  long  time. 

Mr.  StiUivan. — Well,  if  the  Government  have  been  for  five  years 
receiving  these  reports,  and  doing  nothing,  I  think  I  may  aak  the 
question. 

The  Attomep'General. — I  am  not  stopping  you. 

Mr.  Sullivan. — Were  you  ever  connected  with  the  press  % — ^Never. 
When  I  say  that  I  believe  I  subject  myself  to  a  penalty  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  force. 
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I  will  not  ask  yon  then.     I  don't  want  to  put  you  to  any  difficulty 
-  of  that  kind.     Well,  you  tell  me  you  represented  yourself  as  being  a 
representatiTe  of  a  newspaper  at  one  of  these  meetings  ? — I  did,  when 
one  of  the  meetings  was  over. 

Did  you  say  you  were  the  representative  of  the  Tipperary  Advocate  9 
— I  did,  in  the  hotel,  when  the  meeting  was  over. 
Was  that  fiUsehood  or  truth  % — ^It  was  not  the  truth. 
Then  I  may  take  it  as  a  falsehood  1 — Yes,  certainly  ;  but  I  must  be 
allowed  to  explain. 

Certainly.     You  may  explain. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqsbald. — If  you  wish  to  offer  an  explanation  of  any- 
thing you  may  do  so. 

(WitnesM), — ^A  great  deal  of  imputation  has  been  cast  on  my  character 
in  consequence  of  the  reply  I  made  to  Mr.  Rea  or  Mr.  Louden,  who 
cro8&€xamined  me  at  Sligo,  as  to  my  giving  that  name.  I  was  not 
allowed  to  give  any  explanation  then,  and  I  wish  to  make  an  explana- 
tion now.  I  told  Mr.  Davitt,  when  he  came  down^  that  Mr.  Louden 
told  me  he  would  give  me  a  copy  of  the  resolutions,  and  that  I  told 
him  I  would  take  them  from  him  at  the  hotel.  I  went  to  the  hotel, 
and  I  saw  the  waiter,  and  he  was  a  veiy  pugnacious  waiter  too.  I 
asked  him  to  go  upstairs  to  Mr.  Louden  to  come  down,  and  give  me  the 
copy  of  the  resolutions  which  he  had  promised,  but  instead  of  Mr. 
Louden  coming  down,  the  waiter  brought  me  into  a  room,  the  door  of 
which  he  closed,  using  some  threats  to  me  about  Dublin  Castle. 
Some  persons  in  the  crowd  said,  ''  he"  is  a  detective.  I  believe  I  was 
imder  the  impression  that  he  locked  the  door^  and  instead  of  Mr. 
Louden,  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Nally  came  down.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  Mr.  Nally.  I  was  apprehensive  of  personal  violence  then  if 
I  had  told  who  I  was,  and  the  cries  of  "  he  is  a  detective,"  coupled  with 
the  flEtct  about  Dublin  Castle,  made  me  apprehensive  of  personal  violence. 
I  then  told  Mr.  Davitt  that  I  represented  this  as  I  did  not  want  the 
people  to  know  me.  If  I  had  known  Mr.  Davitt,  as  I  know  him  now, 
I  would  have  known  that  he  would  not  have  done  anything  dishonourable, 
and  that  I  was  perfectly  safe.'  I  told  him  who  I  was  afterwards  with- 
out any  equivocation.     I  wish  to  make  that  explanation. 

Mr.  Sullivan, — ^Anything  more  to  add  by  way  of  explanation  1^— No. 

Having  given  us  that  explanation,  I  wish  to  ask  you  did  you  make 
that  statement  before  the  meeting  I — ^No,  I  did  not. 

Was  it  after  the  meeting  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  afi:aid  of  violence  1 — I  was. 

Were  yon  on  duty  as  a  constable  ? — ^No,  as  a  reporter. 

W^re  you  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  l-^I  was. 

And  receiving  her  payl — I  was. 

Are  you  afraid  of  dying  if  necessary  in  her  service  ? — No  answer. 

Well,  you  have  told  us  you  told  a  lie  in  the  service  of  the  Queen, 
because  you  thought  you  might  be  hurt  if  you  did  not — ^was  that  your 
motive  t— Certainly. 

Did  you  meet  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  at  any  of  these  meetings  1 — I  saw 
him  once. 

Did  you  say  to  him  or  anyone  else  you  were  a  Press  reporter  before 
the  meeting  began  1 — Oh,  certainly  not.  When  I  met  Mr.  Egan  he 
knew  perfectly  well  who  I  was. 

Did  he  offer  you  every  service,  and  protect  you  at  these  meetings  i— 
Yes,  he  did. 

Do  you  know  the  Tipperary  Advocate  1 — No,  I  don't. 

What  put  that  into  your  mind  f — ^It  was  the  first  paper  that  came 
into  my  mind. 
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Then  you  have  read  iti — No,  I  knew  Mr.  Gill. 

Were  you  at  the  Shrule  meeting? — I  was. 

Where  were  you  when  you  were  reporting]  —I  was  on  the  platform  ; 
that  is  two  years  hence. 

Had  you  any  trouble  in  getting  on  the  platform  1 — Not  the  least. 

Your  application  was  at  once  attended  to  ? — I  did  not  apply  at  all. 

You  merely  went  on  1 — I  merely  went  on. 

Did  you  say  at  the  Shrule  meeting  that  you  came  as  a  representative 
of  the  Press  ?— I  did  not. 

To  anybody  there  1 — No,  except  what  1  said  at  the  hotel. 

Do  you  know  what  politics  your  friend  of  the  Tipperary  Ad- 
vocate is? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  don't  think  you  need  answer  that. 

Mr.  Sullivan. — 1  only  wanted  to  know  what  object  he  had  in  men- 
tioning that  paper.  (To  witness) — Your  sole  reason  for  representing 
yourself  as  belonging  to  the  Press,  I  understand,  was  that  you  feared 
personal  violence? — Yes;  that  was  my  sole  reason. 

That  will  do.     May  I  ask  him  one  mojre  question,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Certainly. 

Mr.  SvUivan  (to  witness). — Who  were  in  the  room? — Mr.  Nally, 
Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr.  Malley. 

Mr.  Gurran. — ^You  say  that  Mr.  Nally  came  down  the  stairs  with 
Mr.  Davitt?— Yes. 

Has  Mr.  Nally  not  been  the  means  of  frequently  procuring  you 
places  on  the  platforms  at  these  meetings  ? — Certainly,  he  has. 

Mr.  Naiah, — Did  you  take  the  report  of  the  Mullinahone  meeting  ? 
—Yes. 

Mullinahone,  Tipperary,  held,  I  believe,  on  the  8th  August  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Boyton  attended  at  that  ? — Yes. 

And  made  three  speeches? — He  did. 

Turn  to  page  8,  take  line  3,  beginning  "  Men  of  Tipperary,"  and 
read  '{—{Witness  reads) — "  Men  of  Tipperary,  we  have  met  before,  and 
will  again.  (Cheers.)  I  acknowledge  the  honour  which  the  Slievena- 
mon  Land  League  has  conferred  upon  me  in  putting  me  forward  to 
propose  one  of  the  most  significant  resolutions  that  has  yet  been  pro- 
poses! in  the  land  war.  (Cheers.)  In  proposing  this  resolution  we  are 
to-day  firing  red  hot  shot  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy.     (Cheers.)" 

(A  voice,  "  We  want  no  powder.") 

Mr.  Boyton  continued  to  say — '^  It  is  well  and  fitting  that  such  shot 
should  be  fired  from  the  base  of  Slievenamon.  (Cheers.)  Listen  to  it,  for 
before  the  sun  sets  to-morrow  evening  the  re-echoes  of  that  will  be 
heard  on  the  floor  of  St.  James's  and  elsewhere.     (Cheers.)" 

Read  the  resolution  ? — Resolved — "  That  this  gathering  of  the  inde- 
pendent manhood  of  Tipperary  indignantly  repudiates  the  monstrous 
assumption  of  an  assemblage,  whose  position,  created  by  the  accident  of 
birth,  enables  them  to  insult  and  defy  the  will  of  the  people.  Such  a 
course  has  hastened  inevitably  the  annihilation  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Tipperary  to-day  avows  to  the  world  its  firm  determination  hence- 
forth and  for  ever  to  acknowledge  no  lord  but  God,  who  created  the 
earth  for  the  children  of  men,  and  not  for  any  class  or  caste." 

Go  on  to  page  9  now — line  33  beginning,  *'  The  lesson  should  bear  this 
fruit."  (  Witness  reads) — '^Thelessonshouldbear  this  fruit,  let  the  men  who 
are  to-day  urging  upon  us  fair  rents,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  other  methods 
of  compromise ;  let  them  t^ke  warning  by  the  lesson  they  have  found 
th»t  there  is  no  compromise,  for  we  have  not  asked  already  for  the  fiftieth 
part  of  what  we  are  entitled  to  by  just  reason,  and  yet  your  request  has 
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been  flung  inBultingly  in  your  face.  We  have  commenced  a  movement 
to  free  the  soil  of  Ireland,  the  land  that  bore  you.  You  know  that  it  is 
yours  by  the  law  of  God  and  justice,  who  gave  it  to  you.  If  you  want 
it  you  will  have  to  unite,  to  organize,  and  to  show  these  landlords  what 
thif  Mem  to  be  ignorant  of,  the  power  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  It  is 
said  that  ifhrno.  leeches  leave  off  sucking  they  die.  The  bloody  leeches 
that  have  drawn  the  moral  life,  the  prosperity,  the  commerce,  and  emptied 
the  homes  of  this  broad  land,  they  must  be  taught  that  it  is  time  to  leave 
off  sucking.  (Cheers.)  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  accomplish  that 
is  by  combination,  as  pointed  out  to  you  to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
them  know  distinctly  that  any  rent  at  all  is  better  than  no  rent,  and 
that  if  they  do  not  listen  to  justice  they  will  get  perhaps  nothing  at  all. 
(Cheers.)  Had  we  our  object  accomplished  to-day  in  the  thirty-two 
counties  of  Ireland,  and  had  we  thirty-two  councils,  and  the  president  of 
each  of  these  councils  sitting  in  a  National  Council  in  Dublin,  we  might 
be  enabled  to  send  out  to  the  Land  Leagues  the  words  '  when  your  land- 
lord or  his  tool  or  minion  comes  to  you  for  rent  tender  him  the 
Government  valuation.  If  he  refuses  that  let  him  wait  till  he  gets  any 
more.'    (Cheers.)" 

That  will  do  for  the  present.  Go  on  to  page  12.  Was  there  a 
resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kickham  ?— -There  was. 

Bead  the  resolution  t — ( Witness  reads) — *'  That  a  branch  of  the  Land 
League  be  established  in  Mullinahone.  Men  of  Slievnamon,  and  when  I 
say  Slievnamon  I  bring  you  all  within  the  reach  of  addressing  you,  for 
we  have  the  priest  here,  and  we  have  our  people  and  ourselves  here,  and 
what  do  we  care  about  anybody  else  t  Tliis  resolution  should  have  a 
farmer  using  the  words  that  are  written  here.  I  am  no  farmer.  We 
look  upon  the  Irish  National  Land  League  as  having  raised  the  stan- 
dard round  which  the  people  of  Ireland  have  been  called  on  to  rally ; 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  organize  ourselves,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
never  to  take  a  farm  from  which  a  farmer  has  been  evicted." 

That  is  enough.  Mr.  Boyton  made  a  second  speech  at  that  meeting  1 
—He  did.  ^ 

Go  to  page  13,  at  line  13,  and  read  <<0n  the  6th  June  last"? — 
(Witness  reads) — '^On  the  6th  of  June  last,  that  vow  was  taken  by 
twenty  thousand  people,  and  I  am  glad  that  vow  has  been  kept.  It  was 
that  the  land  of  Kilbuiy  should  never  pass  away  from  the  rightful 
owners.  In  the  face  of  existing  circumstances  no  more  deadly — no 
more  serious  charge  could  be  brought  against  a 'man  to-day  in  South 
Tipperary  than  that  of  being  a  '  land  shark,'  a  '  land  grabber,'  for  we, 
and  when  I  say  we,  I  mean  the  people  from  whom  I  sprung,  and  not  the 
lords  temporal  or  spiritual  (cheers).  We,  the  people,  determined  that 
we  would  make  the  name  of  *  land  shark '  and  '  land  grabber '  as  odious 
as  ever  was  the  name  of  informer  in  Ireland  (cheers).  You  all  know 
how,  for  centuries,  we  remember  the  family  and  the  descendants  of  the 
man  who  might  have  sold  or  betrayed  the  cause  of  Ireland  in  the  past. 
I  want  to  tell  you  to-day  that  the  man  that  betrays  the  cause  of  the 
people  will  be  committing  treason  against  humanity  instead  of  treason 
against  his  country  (cheers).  One  of  the  healthiest  symptoms  of 
public  feeling  has  been  the  fact  that  men  have  found  it  necessary 
to  come  into  the  court  of  public  opinion  and  state  that  there  was 
no  foundation  even  for  a  rumour,  for,  so  far  as  the  letter  you  heard 
read  by  Mr.  Ousack  went,  there  was  only  a  rumour  in  the  aii*  that 
people  were  looking  for  tJie  lands  of  Kilbury  (cheers).  Mark  you, 
there  was  no  charge,  there  was  no  fact,  there  was  nothing  to  sub- 
stantiate or  to  investigate.     Had  there  been  we  would  have  sifted  it 
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to  the  bitter  end.  There  was  siinply  a  romour  in  the  air,  and  on  the 
strength  of  some  remarks  that  I  made  in  the  chapel-yard  at  Cloneen,  last 
Sunday,  men  showed  themselves  sensible  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
terrible  charge  to  say  that  a  man  was  flying  in  the  face  of  the  people, 
and  they  came  forward  with  a  disclaimer^  they  came  forward  and  told 
the  people  of  Tipperary  that  they  never  had  anything  whatever — ^no 
hand,  act,  or  part,  in  attempting  to  betray  the  cause  of  the  people 
(cheers).  I  teU  you  now  that  is  a  healthy  sign,  and  I  tell  men  that 
nothing  can  be  more  serious  than  to  make  a  charge  without  foundation. 
Mark  you  this,  men  of  Tipperary,  it  were  better  for  the  man  who  will 
hereafter  be  found  to  even  think  of  betraying  the  people's  cause,  it  will 
be  better  for  him  than  he  had  not  been  bom,  for  though  we  might  not 
answer  for  his  miserable  life  the  contempt  and  the  infamy  that  attaches 
to  the  committing  of  treason  against  the  people's  cause  will  be  handed 
down  to  his  children's  children.  I  have  no  more  to  say.  That  was  a 
rumour  in  the  air,  it  is  past,  and  let  no  man  ever  again  attach  any 
importance  to  it.  These  men  have  asked  for  justice  ;  you,  if  you  expect 
justice,  you  must  give  it  to  everybody.  They  disclaimed  all  attempts 
to  take  that  land,  and  I  want  you  to  believe  them,  as  I  do  (cheers).  Mr. 
Cusack,  the  secretary  of  the  Slievenamon  branch  of  the  Land  League, 
will  now  nominate  the  Mullinahone  bi*anch,  and  give  you  the  names  of 
the  president,  secretary,  and  council." 

Cfo  on  to  page  15,  and  read,  "Mr.  Thomas  Kickham"? — (Witness 
reads) — "  Mr.  Thomas  Kickham  will  take  your  names  next  Sunday. 
Every  man  who  claims  to  belong  to  the  independent,  fearless,  honest 
manhood  of  Tipperary,  will  go  there  and  give  his  name,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  that  giving  your  name  is  that  the  rest  of  your  brothers  through- 
out Ireland  are  prepared  to  stand  at  your  back ;  and  whenever  your 
landlord  evicts  you,  if  you  belong  to  the  Land  League,  your  wife  and 
family  will  be  supported  (cries  of  *  Bravo '),  and  your  neighbours,  your 
brother  land  leaguers,  will  see,  so  far  as  £20,000  of  American  money  in 
the  Hibernian  Bank  goes,  that  no  one  will  ever  take  your  land.  That 
is  what  it  means  (cheers). 

Mr.  Dillon. — Turn  to  page  10  of  the  report,  and  read,  "  Every  trades- 
man " f — {Witness  reads) — " Every  tradesman  in  the  world  can  combine 
for  self-preservation  for  their  protection.  Every  class  of  society  have 
their  own  rules  and  regulations,  but  the  unfortunate  upholder  of  them 
all,  the  down-trodden  tenant-farmer,  and  the  n&an  who  is  depending  on 
him,  the  labourer ;  for  this  is  not  only  the  cause  of  the  land,  but  it  is 
the  cause  of  labour,  the  cause  of  justice,  and  of  humanity.  This  paper 
tells  you  to-day  that  this  is  a  just  and  holy  cause,  and  I  believe  that  so 
sure  as  I  believe  that  all  justice  and  holiness  comes  from  God,  the  great 
landlord  and  the  holy  one." 

That  is  enough. 

Mr.  Naish, — Now  take  the  report  of  the  Clonmel  meeting,  held  on 
the  11th  August,  1880.  Mr.  Boyton  attended  that  meeting  alsol — 
He  did. 

Begin,  *'  The  Irish  National  Land  League"  ?—(Trt^n6««  reads)— "  The 
Irish  National  Land  League  was  asked  to  send  a  deputation  here  to  tell 
the  people  of  Tipperary  their  remedy  for  the  land-trodden.  It  is  simi- 
med  up  in  very  few  words.  Their  creed  is  that  the  people  themselves 
hold  the  settlement  in  their  hands.  They  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
measure  will  satisfy  the  Irish  people  and  unite  the  tenant  farmers  of 
Ireland  and  those  who  are  depending  on  them,  for  I  hold  that  the 
tenant  fanners  of  Ireland  and  the  labourers  and  the  shopkeepers  that 
they  sustain,  are  the  people,  an  d  that  the  landlords  are  not  the  people  of 
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Ireland.  I  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  law  of  nature  and  not  the  law  of 
Britain  must  settle  the  land  question." 

That  will  do  for  the  present.  Go  on  now  to  page  13,  line  10,  "  We 
have  raised  the  flag  of  Ireland") — {WUne89  reuls) — ''We  have  raised 
the  flag  of  '  Ireland  for  the  Irish'  at  the  base  of  Slievenamon.  There 
is  the  inscription, '  Ireland  for  the  Insh,'  but  that  means  the  land  for 
the  people.  We  do  not  believe"  that  to-day  if  the  whole  people  of 
Ireland  were  armed  to  the  teeth  that  thej  could  for  one  moment  resist 
the  power  that  could  be  brought  against  them.  (A  voice  :  '  For  a  year, 
perhaps.')  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  talk  from  Tipperary.  I  hold  that 
until  we  can  join  together  hand  in  hand  all  over  Ireland,  and  that  oat 
of  500,000,  half  a  million,  tenant  farmers,  we  can  get  out  of  every 
hundred,  Ave  determined  young  men  to  say, '  No  man  shall  ever  tiU 
that  soil,  but  its  rightful  owner,'  then  we  will  settle  the  land  question." 

€k)  on  to  page  18,  line  16 1 — {Witness  reads) — "  You  heard  here  to-day 
the  names  of  a  whole  host  of  men  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives,  some  of 
them  their  homes,  their  property,  and  their  peace,  but  you  did  not  hear 
the  name  of  the  figure-head  of  this  movement — Pamell.  (Cheers. )  Tou 
hear  it  now,  and  there  is  a  telegram  in  my  possession  asking  you  to  believe 
that  he  is  with  yon  heart  and  soul,  and  he  desires  you,  men  of  Tipperary, 
to  listen  to  the  councils  he  gave  the  people  of  Ireland  twelve  months  ago, 
before  he  went  to  beg  charity  of  your  brothers  in  America.  (Cheers.) 
He  said,  keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  homesteads.  That  is  our  creed,  and 
Iiishmen,  for  Gk>d's  sake,  remember  the  day  is  now  at  hand  when  we 
must  believe  in  principles  and  not  in  men." 

That  is  enough. 

Mr.  Dillon, — Will  you  refer  to  page  12,  Mr.  Stringer,  look  at  line  25, 
"  We  want  you  to  join  hands  lovingly"  l^Witriess  reads) — "  We  want 
you  to  join  hands  lovingly,  for  the  man  who  advocates  murder  or  dis- 
sension is  an  enemy  to  his  cause  and  country.  We  want  you  to  join 
hands  and  stand  together  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  pledge  yourselves 
man  to  man  that  you  will  not  look  for  the  food  of  your  brother's  wife 
and  children  over  his  head,  that  you  will  not  take  the  farm  or  the  land 
from  which  he  is  evicted,  that  you  will  not  till  it,  that  the  crops  of  the 
landlords  that  the  law  gives  them,  the  law  from  the  landlord  himself,  let 
him  go  and  bend  his  own  back  and  reap  them  (cheers)." 

That  is  enough.  Did  anything  happen  to  the  plalform  at  that  meet- 
ing?—It  fell. 

What  became  of  you  when  the  platform  fell.  Were  you  reporting 
then  f — I  was  not  reporting  at  all. 

Where  did  you  report  after  the  fall  of  the  platform  ? — Amongst  the 
crowd.  , 

Now,  will  you  swear  you  were  able  to  catch  every  word  that  fell 
from  Mr.  Bo3rton  at  that  meeting? — I  will,  because  I  had  some  police 
with  me  to  keep  back  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^This  would  be  a  convenient  time  for  ad- 
journment. 

The  AUomey-Genercd. — 1  think  if  it  suits  your  lordship's  conve- 
nience it  would  be  a  convenient  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Very  well ;  the  Court  adjourns  '  until 
eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 
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SEVENTH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1881. 


The  Court  sat  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock. 

Constable  Jeremiah  Stbingbr,  R.I.C.y  further  examined. 

Mr.  Nawh  (Law  Adviser). — I  believe  you  attended  at  the  Ballingarry 
meeting,  in  the  county  Tipperary,  held  on  the  22nd  August,  18801 — I 
did. 

Which  of  the  traversers  attended  at  iti — Mr.  Boyton. 

And  did  he  speak  % — He  did. 

Will  you  state  the  number  of  persons,  according  to  the  best  of  your 
judgment,  who  assembled  at  this  meeting) — I  should  say  there  were 
close  on  5,000  people. 

Turn  now  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Boyton's  speech,  at  page  11,  and 
would  you  read  his  observations,  commencing  at  line  4 — *'  So  soon  as  we 
are  able  to  have  a  compact  Land  League"  1 — (Witness  reads) — " So  soon 
as  we  are  able  to  have  a  compact  Land  League  in  every  parish,  village, 
and  town  throughout  Ireland ;  so  soon  as  we  can  know  that  we  have 
men  on  whom  we  can  rely  and  trust,  men  who  will  crush  out  treachery, 
men  who  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  blackguardism  and  infamy  brought 
about  by  English  gold  (cheers)  ;  so  soon — as  your  worthy  representative 
and  my  esteemed  friend,  John  Dillon,  said — so  soon  as  to  these  meetings, 
instead  of  a  disorganized,  but  firm,  determined,  and  enthusiastic  crowd, 
so  soon  as  we  can  march  four  deep  one  mile  of  a  column  of  earnest, 
honest,  determined  young  men,  stepping  along  the  road — not  drilling — 
marching  to  these  meetings,  we  will  begin  then  to  show  our  teeth. 
(Cheers.)  You  must  not  wait  for  men  to  come  here  to  do  this  thing  for 
you.  These  are  the  days  of  self-help.  You  are  all  intelligent  enough 
now  to  know  you  are  fighting  for  your  bread  and  butter.  There  are  men 
amongst  you  who  would  to-morrow  say,  *  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  part 
in  this  movement.'  Why  1 — '  Because  my  land  is  cheap  enough,  and 
rented  below  Griffith's  valuation ;  my  landlord  is  a  good  landlord.' 
When  you  hear  a  man  telling  you  that  tell  him,  '  If  that  be  the  case  it 
were  better  then  that  you  were  not  bom,  for  you  are  not  at  heart  a 
Christian.'  (Cheers.)  God  Almighty  has  told  you,  do  unto  others  as 
you  would  wish  others  did  to  you  ;  and  when  a  man  tells  you,  '  I  am 
well  enough  off ;  I  do  not  want  a  reduction  of  rent,  or  peasant  proprie- 
tary,' turn  round  and  tell  him,  *  We  know  you  are  well  enough  off,  but 
are  you  doing  to  yoiir  brother,  who  is  not  well  enough,  what  you  would 
wish  he  would  do  to  you.'  Tell  that  mean,  fearful,  weak-kneed,  half- 
hearted man  that  he  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  Irishman,  because  this  \b 
a  stiniggle  of  all  Ireland." 

You  may  stop  now.  Would  you  go  on  now  to  page  13.  Was  there 
a  resolution  proposed,  or,  I  should  say,  seconded,  by  a  Mr.  Michael 
Cusackl — ^There  was. 

Would  you  read  that  resolution  1 — (Reads) — "  That  we  recognise  in 
the  Irish  National  Land  League  the  only  true  organization  around 
which  it  is  now  the  duty  of  all  true  Irishmen  to  rally.  That  we  approve 
of  its  objects,  and  the  means  proposed  for  their  accomplishment,  and  in 
to-day  establishing  the  Ballingarry  branch  of  the  Slievenamon  Land 
League,  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  never  to  bid  for,  take,  or  hold  the 
farm  frpm  which  our  neighbour  has  been  evicted  for  the  non-payment  of 
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an  unjust  rent,  and  never  to  take  hand,  act,  or  part  in  sowing  or  saying 
the  crops  thereon,  and  to  hold  the  man  who  will  do  so  as  a  public 
enemy." 

You  need*  not  go  further  now.  Go  to  page  14.  Is  there  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Fisher  1 — ^There  was. 

Would  you  take  up  at  line  4,  "  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  Landlords'  Lesigue  in  the  county  Tipperary "  ? — (Reads) — 
**  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  Landlords'  League  in  the 
county  Tipperary,  and  I  will  read  the  names  for  you,  and  ask  you  to 
give  three  groans  each  for  them.  First,  Mr.  Richard  Bagwell,  of 
Clonmel,  (groans).  The  next,  Mr.  Arthur  Smyth-Barry,  (groans). 
Then  we  have  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garden,  (groans).  The  Earl 
of  Donoughmore,  (groans).  Matthew  H.  Franks,  (groans).  J.  B. 
Going  (his  work  has  been  going  on  long  enough),  (groans),  discount 
Gough ;  Viscount  Hawarden ;  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  Thomas  Lawlor,  of 
Carrick ;  Colonel  Mansergh ;  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  (sixty-nine 
ejectments  at  present  on  his  property,  and  I  believe  he  has  a  lot  more 
notices  to  quit  he  will  be  going  on  with  very  shortly) ;  Samuel  Barry, 
brother-in-law  of  Count  De  la  Peer's ;  B.  W.  Reeves,  I  suppose  one  of 
thie  firm  of  the  Reeves  that  tried  to  put  the  Meaghers  out  of  Kilbury  ; 
the  Earl  of  Ross ;  John  Trench ;  and  there  is  one  name  I  left  to  the  last, 
and  it  is  not  the  least  of  them,  and  that  is  our  august  M.P.,  Stephen 
Moore." 

Would  you  read  on  then,  commencing  at  line  19 — "  These  men  have 
joined  togetlier"  1 — (Reads) — "  These  men  have  joined  together  to  keep 
you  in  the  state  of  serfdom  you  have  been  in  for  hundreds  of  years. 
You  have  all  heard  of  the  parable  of  our  Lord  concerning  the  fig  tree,  how 
for  three  years  it  cumbered  the  ground,  and  it  was  ordered  to  "be  cut 
down.  The  system  of  landlordism  has  cumbered  this  country,  not  for 
three  but  three  hundred  years,  and  now  cut  it  down,  and  join  together 
and  you  will  eventually  gain  the  soil  for  youi-selves.  It  is  late  now, 
and  I  would  not  wish  to  detain  you,  but  I  would  like  to  impress  on  you 
the  necessity  of  enrolling  yourselves  members  of  the  Land  League,  and 
as  Mr.  Boyton  has  told  you,  a  thousand  men  walking  four  deep  and 
passing  by  the  demesne  of  a  Ismdlord  would  have  more  effect  on  their 
hearts  than  the  coming  and  going  and  forgetting  all  they  had  heard. 
By  uniting  with  your  fellow  men,  and  by  carrying  out  the  cause  which 
has  been  so  ably  worked  for  you  will' be  only  doing  justice  to  yourselves, 
your  country,  and  your  God.     (Cheers.)  " 

Now,  go  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Michael  Boyton  at  page  15,  and  read  his 
observations  at  line  15 — **  We  do  not  tell  any  man  to  pay  that  which  is 
not  just"  1 — (Reads) — "  We  do  not  tell  any  man  to  pay  that  which  is 
not  just,  but  we  do  tell  every  man  what  God  tells  him,  and  what  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  tells  him,  that  there  is  no  first  claim  in  rent,  that 
yourselves,  your  family,  should  be  first  fed,  housed,  and  clothed  before 
you  pay  one  farthing  ;  bear  that  in  mind,  and  any  man  who  tells  you 
we  are  counselling  dishonesty,  tell  him  it  is  false.  God  says  you  must 
live  out  of  that  soil,  and  you  are  told  from  the  mouth  St.  Paid  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  that  rent  has  no  first  claim  on  your  earnings. 
(Cheers.)  Therefore  I  wish  the  vote  of  thanks  to  go  forth,  not  alone  to 
those  worthy  priests,  but  the  whole  priesthood  of  Tipperary,  the  most 
patriotic  in  all  Ireland.  There  is  one  little  fact  in  connexion  with  this 
meeting.  You  are  told  that  meetings  are  not  for  talk,  they  are  for 
work  ;  and  before  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  I  wish  to  call  now,  and  I 
do  so  in  accordance  with  your  invariable  custom.  I  call  on  every 
honest  Irishman  here  present  to  lift  up  his  hand  before  God  and  pledge 
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himjEielf  never  to  take,  hold,  or  occupy  the  land  horn  which  his  neigh- 
bour has  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an  unjust  rent^  never  to  work 
on  that  land,  and  to  discountenance  and  to  denounce  as  a  public  enemy 
any  man  that  will  be  found  treacherous  enough,  and  base  enough,  to 
sell  the  people  by  doing  so.     (Cheers.)'' 

Stop  now.  Would  you  go  back  to  page  5.  There  was  a  speech,  I 
believe,  at  the  meeting  by  a  Mr.  Michael  Mullally.  Would  you  take  up 
at  line  7,  page  5 — "  It  is  no  use  one  man  having  a  farm"  t---(Reads) — 
"  It  is  no  reason  one  man  having  a  good  farm  and  not  coming  forward 
and  joining  also;  and  if  there  is  amongst  you  a  cowardly  hound  who 
dare  attempt  to  touch  a  man's  land  from  which  he  is  evicted^  don't 
touch  him,  don't  lay  a  fiager  on  him ;  tr^at  him  with  silent  contempt 
(cheers) ;  shun  him  as  if  the  plague  spot  were  on  his  cheek.  Sooner 
clasp  the  murderer's  hand  than  you  will  touch  him ;  leave  him  alone  in 
his  glory^  and  that  vile  wretch  shall  go  down  to  the  earth  from  which 
he  sprung  *  unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung.' " 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Luke  Dillon, 

Would  you  turn  to  page  10  of  the  report.  Would  you  look  there  at 
line  29.  It  is  "  We  do  not  ask  you  to  commit  violence"  ? — (Reads) — 
"  We  do  not  ask  you  to  commit  violence,  either  by  word  or  deed ;  we 
ask  you  to  move  carefully  as  far  as  the  law  will  permit,  aye,  even  the 
law  of  Great  Britain" 

You  may  stop  there.  Would  you  go  to  line  60,  •*  You  are  called 
upon,"  and  read  from  thatf — (Reads) — "You  are  called  upon  legally 
and  justifiably  to  unite  yourselves  into  one  big  organization  all  over 
this  island.  When  that  organization  is  perfected  you  will  then  exert 
the  strength  that  God  has  given  you." 

Yes,  tlbiat  is  enough.  Would  you  begin  at  line  2,  from  the  top,  "  I 
am  glad  to  tell  you,"  in  MuUally's  speech,  at  page  5 1--(Reads) — "  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  within  that  period  this  infant  League  has  got  over 
the  whooping  cough,  the  measles,  fever,  and  *  hoc  genius  omniay  and 
that  it  is  inocidated  with  the  utmost  haired  of  landocracy.  Well,  men 
of  Ballingarry,  I  look  to  you  to-day  to  as  firmly  fix  this  League  on  its 
feet  as  yon  holy  hill  (Slievenamon).  Stand  together ;  go  one  and  each 
and  all ;  let  no  one  stand  aside." 

Will  you  read  that  again,  if  you  please  1 — '^  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that 
within  that  period  this  infant  League  has  got  over  the  whooping  cough, 

the  measles,  fever,  and  '  hoc  genius  omnia ' " 1  do  not  know  if  I  have 

it  correct. 

SpeU  it  % — ^H-OK5    g-6-n-i-u-B  o-m-n-i-a. 

Is  that  French,  now,  or  Irish  % — ^I  believe  it  is  Latin. 

Well,  your  education  seems  to  be  neglected,  as  well  as  Mr.  O'Rorke's. 
Is  that  the  ph^r  way,  "  hoc  genius  omnia  f 

Mr.  M^LaugkUn. — ^That  is  what  he  bought  the  Freeman  for. 

Mr.  Dillon. — Is  that  what  you  brought  the  back  number  of  the 
Freeman  for — to  correct  your  quotation  ?  Who  was  in  the  chair  at 
that  meeting  1 — ^Rev.  Mr.  Hickey. 

A  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  1 — ^Yes. 

• 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ifaiah,  Q.a 

Would  you  turn  again  to  page  10.  Mr.  Dillon  asked  you  to  read  at 
line  28 — "  We  do  not  ask  you  to  commit  violence,  either  ty  word  or 
deed ;  we  ask  you  to  move  carefcdly  as  far  as  the  law  wUl  permit,  aye 
even  the  law  of  Great  Britain."    Read  then  the  next. — (Reads) — "  We 
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ask  you  to  work  within  the  law ;  but  within  the  law  we  can  point  you 
out  a  way  that  will  bring  these  men  to  the  earth,  and  when  there 
crush  out  the  life  out  of  them  for  ever.     (Cheers.)'' 

Mr.  Curran. — ^Tell  me,  Mr.  Stringer,  will  you  kindly  read 
the  chairman's  address i--It  is  short. — (Reads): — '' This  meeting 
is  assembled  for  an  important  purpose — ^the  attainment  of  justice 
for  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland.  I  see  none  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country  at  this  meeting.  I  suppose  they  imagine  they 
are  not  wanted,  but  good  men  have  come  here,  men  of  mind  and  intelli- 
gence, having  honesty  in  their  hearts,  and  having  the  courage  of  their 
convictions,  come  to  teach  you  the  important  lesson — the  best  means  of 
securing  justice  for  yourselves.  The  Land  League  reckons  amongst  its 
members  some  of  ihe  best  of  men,  and  foremost  amongst  these  good 
men  is  Mr.  PamelL  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Pamell  is  himself  a  landlord ;  he 
is  a  just  and  good  landlord  that  knows  and  sympathises  with  his 
tenants.  We  know  in  seasons  of  distress  he  has  not  only  sympathised 
with  his  tenants^  but  he  has  also  extended  a  helping  hand  to  the  afflicted 
and  down-trodden  of  his  country,  and  this  year  of  famine  and  famine- 
fever  we  know  that  he  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  pleaded  our  cause 
in  the  free  States  of  America.  We  know  how  he  succeeded.  We  know 
that  he  brought  and  sent  home  abundance  of  money  and  food  to  the 
starving  poor  of  this  country.  Like  Mr.  Pamell,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  or  in  as  high  degree,  there  are  just,  kind,  and  generous  landlords 
in  L:«land ;  but  there  are  unjust  and  bad  landlords  in  Ireland  too,  and 
the  number  of  the  bad  landlords  is,  I  fear^  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
good.  The  best  writers  on  political  economy  and  the  greatest  states- 
men of  the  age^  men  in  the  Cabinet,  and  out  of  it,  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  admits  that  injustice 
is  frequently  perpetrated  on  the  tenants  in  Ireland.  Of  the  truth 
of  this  the  tenants  at  least  of  Ballingarry  need  no  proof ;  many  of  them 
have  sad  experience  of  it.  If  you  work  hard  for  thirty  years  ;  if  you 
build  the  best  house  on  your  farm,  and  make  the  best  fences  on  it, 
and  drain  it  thoroughly  and  manure  it  well — ^in  a  word,  from  being 
perhaps  waste  and  covered  with  furze  and  heath,  if  you  make  of  it 
a  good  and  productive  farm — ^is  it  not  an  injustice  after  thirty  years, 
when  your  lease  is  up,  the  landlord  steps  in  and  robs  you  of  all 
your  means,  robs  you  of  your  toil  and  labour ;  and  he  can  and  does 
do  this  wilji  the  sanction  of  the  law  as  it  now  exists.  In  plain 
language,  this  is  simply  a  great  injustice,  and  it  is  an  injustice, 
unhappily,  not  of  rare  occurrence.  To  help  you,  then,  in  your  honest 
and  constitutional  effort  to  secure  justice  for  yourselves,  good  and  true 
men  have  come  here  to  address  you  to-day,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  you 
will  Hsten  to  them  with  attention,  and  that  you  will  take  their  words 
as  becomes  men  of  intelligence  and  Christianity.  Not  only  during 
the  meeting,  but  on  your  way  home  firom  it,  men  of  Tipperary,  be  sure 
to  do  nothing  that  can  bring  discredit  on  the  cause,  the  country,  or 
yourselves  (dieers)." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  A.  M,  Sullivan, 

Mr.  Stringer,  will  you  please  turn  to  page  4 — the  speech  of  Mr. 
Michael  MuUally.  Now,  will  you  begin  at  line  31 — '*  Men  have  said 
to  me"1 — (Reads) — "Men  have  said  to  me,  *  Your  League  will  end  in 
a  bottle  of  smoke,'  but  I  told  them  it  will  not.  No  right-minded  man 
can  say  this.  In  O'Connell's  time  the  whole  of  England  was  sworn 
against  the    Conciliation  Hall,    but    here  now   we  have  all  Ireland 
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united  in  one  common  mass.  We  have  Presb3rterians  in  the  north 
and  Catholics  in  the  south  under  the  glorious  patriotic  Archbishop 
of  Oashel  and  Emly.  Unity  is  written  qn  the  banner  of  the  Land 
League.  Victory  shall  be  the  next  thing  that  shall  be  emblazoned  on 
it ;  and  standing  together  Orange  and  Green  will  carry  the  day  if  you 
be  true  to  yourselves.  Why  is  it  that  each  and  every  man  amongst 
you^  the  youngest  as  weU  as  the  oldest^  can  remember  some  of  your 
brothers  or  sisters  hurled-  to  die  on  a  foreign  strand,  leaving  their  bones 
whitened  for  the  wolf  or  jackall  1  It  is  because  we  have  no  hold  of 
our  own  country." 

That  will  do.  Did  you  make  any  special  report  to  the  Crovemment 
about  that  £rightful  sentiment,  Hoc  genvua  omma  f — No,  sir. 

Did  it  strike  you  that  the  translation  of  it  was  "  Down  with  the 
Koyal  Irish  Constabulary  "  1 — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Naiah, — Did  it  strike  anybody  at  the  meeting  that  it  meant 
''  Down  with  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  "  ? — ^I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Naish. — You  attended  and  reported  the  meetiiig  held  in  Clona- 
kilty,  county  Cork,  on  the  29th  August,  1880?— Yes. 

Mr.  Michael  O'Sullivan  attended  at  that  meeting ) — He  did. 

What  number  of  people  attended  at  that  meeting  %^i  think  about 
2,000  people. 

Would  you  go  to  the  report  of  Mr.  O'Sidlivan's  speech,  on  page  6 
commencing  at  line  ^l,-*^  We  have  to  a  certain  extent  at  these  meet- 
ings?"— (Wttnees  reads) — "  We  have  to  a  certain  extent  at  these  meet- 
ings and  from  the  public  press  dispelled  the  ignorance.  The  people  now 
with  one  voice  believe  and  say  that' the  land  was  made  for  the  people, 
and  they  are  also  determined  that  the  people  shall  repossess  themselves 
of  it.  Thus  has  the  ignorance  faded  away,  the  apathy  too,  that  apathy 
which  was  the  cause,  the  great  cause,  of  Ireland's  present  abject  and 
degraded  position,  that  apathy  has  cleared  away,  and  your  meeting  to- 
day at  this  house  from  which  a  man  was  evicted  proves  that.  (A 
Voice — *IligKt.')  Now  there  is  no  disunion.  I  would  like  to 
know  before  I  go  back  to  Dublin,  to  know  whether  we  will  leave  this 
meeting  disunited  or  united.  (A  Voice — *  United.')  I  wish  to  know 
whether  you  will  form  an  organization  and  enrol  yourselves  every  man 
of  you  before  you  leave  this,  this  very  field,  enrol  yourselves  in 
that  organization.  It  is  by  meetings  such  as  this  when  the 
people  are  together  that  they  see  their  own  jxiwer,  that  they  determine 
to  use  that  power.  It  is  only  by  such  meetings  that  you  can  become 
united,  and  become  firmly  united  by  a  social  band,  the  band,  of  some 
society — (hear,  hear) — we  want  you  to  become  united  under  the  Irish 
National  Land  League.  You  know  its  objects ;  first  to  free  the  land  from 
its  curse,  to  free  the  land  from  that  power  which  desolated  your  homes  and 
which  ruined  your  families.  The  object — the  means  by  which  we  mean  to 
attain  that  is,  first,  union  among  the  people.  In  case  a  tenant  is  evicted 
that  the  people  will  pledge  themselves  never  to  take  that  farm,  never  to 
work  upon  it,  never  to  buy  the  gooda  sold  for  rent  (*  never '),  and  then 
if  the  landlord  evicts  a  tenant,  ii'  you  are  united,  why  the  farm  is  useless 
to  him,  if  there  are  crops  upon  it  why  he  will  not  get  anyone  to  labour 
to  cut  the  crops ;  he  may  if  he  wishes  reap  the  grass  himself,  his  sons, 
and  his  daughters,  and  do  an  honest  day's  work.  Let  them  then  cease 
from  seeking  for  land.  Well,  the  sheriff  puts  them  up,  but  there  is  no 
buyer,  and  what  is  he  to  get  for  the  rent  i  Then  do  you  not  see  your 
power  if  you  are  imited.  But  you  will  say,  *  True,  but  we  see  that  all 
the  people  will  not  be  united.'    If  you  do  not  you  are  deserving  slaves. 
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I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  earnestness  enough  to  become  united'- 
to  stand  together  like  men  in  one  grand,  industrial  union,  and  to  say  to 
these  men,  '  We  have  beem  paying  you  rack-rents  for  years,  you  can 
show  us  no  right  or  title  to  uie  land,  it  is  mainly  yours  by  Cromwell's 
sword,  and  by  confiscation ;  however,  we  have  been  paying  you  for  that 
right  for  years,  we  did  it  because  we  did  not  know  our  rights,  but  now 
that  we  Imow  them  we  are  determined  to  pay  you  no  longer  until  we 
come  to  a  settlement  of  this  question/  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  you 
can  bring  landlordism,  that  unholy  power,  to  its  knees,  if  you  become 
tmited,  and  I  wish  you  here  to-day  to  pledge  yourselves,  here  in  the  free 
air  of  heaven,  which  was  made  for  you  by  God,  as  the  earth  was,  that 
air  the  landlords  would  charge  rent  for  if  they  possibly  could ;  they  might 
as  well  charge  rent  for  the  air  as  fine  you  for  kiUing  the  birds  that  fiy 
there  ;  they  might  as  well  charge  rent  for  water  as  to  fine  you  for  killing 
the  fish  tluit  swim  there ;  rent  on  them  is  immoral,  they  are  natural 
agents.  If  you  combine  together,  combine  sternly  and  determinedly,  you 
can  resist  this  power,  and  bring  it  to  its  knees  in  this  way,  and  if  you 
do  this  men  will  be  very  glad  to  take  compensation,  and  go  about  their 
own  business  and  work,  or  dally,  or  idle,  and  go  into  the  workhouse  if 
they  like." 

You  may  stop  there.  Go  to  page  8  now,  and  read  at  line  28.  "  Now 
in  the  West  of  Ireland,  last  Simday"1 — (Witness  reads) — "  Now  in.  the 
west  of  Ireland,  last  Sunday,  we  pledged  ourselves  not  to  give  the 
police  cars  for  the  purpose  of  doing  bad  acts,  that  is  as  to  evict  the 
people.  If  they  wish  to  evict  let  -diem  walk  it  and  do  it,  and  if  the 
people  give  them  cars  let  the  cars  lie  idle  as  the  land.  If  you  have 
weddings  do  not  use  those  cars,  for  it  would  sully  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom by  sitting  on  cars  used  for  such  a  purpose.  Will  you  pledge 
yourselves  if  any  person  gives  cars  to  the  j)olice  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  evictions,  and  of  destroying  happy  homesteads,  that  you 
will  never  sit  on  these  cars  again.  Will  you  do  that  1  Well,  now 
let  them,  if  they  like,  give  cars  to  the  police,  but  let  them  lie  idle  after. 
I  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  myself  personally  to  the  police." 

Go  on  to  the  next  page  at  line  2.  *  Bead  from  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  speech  1 
— ^*' Cheering,  gathering  together  at  meetings"  1 — (Witness  reads) — 
"  Cheering,  gathering  together  at  meetings  and  going  away  again  are  but 
as  the  clouds  which  gather  together  and  fall  without  rain.  You  must  not 
be  a  cloud,  you  must  be  a  band  of  firm,  determined  men,  really  willing  and 
anxious  to  carry  out  the  instructions  which  are  given  you.  You  must  be 
banded  as  one  man,  everyone  having  the  interest  of  his  brother  at 
heart,  and  if  you  do  that  before  one  year,  if  you  refuse  to  take  a  farm 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  if  you  refuse  to  buy  anyiliing 
that  has  been  held  for  rent,  you  will  in  a  short  time  bring  landlordism 
to  its  knees,  and  then  become  as  other  nations  which  have  a  system  of 
peasant  proprietary  established  in  their  midst,  a  prosperous  tenantry, 
a  law  abiding,  orderly,  aye,  and  a  free  and  prosperous  country. 
(Cheers.)" 

€k>  to  page  16.  Mr.  Sullivan  spoke  again,  I  believe,  at  the  meeting ) 
—He  did. 

"  Now,  before  we  part." — (WUness  reads) — "  Now,  before  we  part, 
after  a  very  successful  meeting,  I  will  ask  that  our  late  chaiiman  do 
leave  the  chair,  and  that  Mr.  Farrel  be  called  to  it.  In  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  our  late  chairman  for  his  very  able  conduct  of  the  business 
of  this  meeting,  1  wish  to  speak  on  a  few  subjects  that  were  not  touched 
upon  by  previous  speakers.    One  of  them  is,  if  tenants  are  evicted,  how 
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will  the7  support  themselves.    The  Irish  National  Land  Leagae  has  a 
fund  for  that  purpose,  so  do  not  trouble  your  heads  about  that.     This 
poor  man  here  is  now  enjoying  the  benefit  of  tjiat." 
That  will  do. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adami. 

Now,  Mr.  Stringer,  would  you  look  at  page  7,  please,  line  28,  in  Mr. 
O'Sullivan's  first  speech,  commencing — "  Now,  what  is  the  system  that 
we  will  substitute  for  it "  1 — (  Witness  reads) — "  Now,  what  is  the  system 
that  we  will  substitute  for  it.  It  is  this  system  which  prevails  in  all  the 
European  countries.  In  Belgium  such  a  thing  as  a  pauper  was  never 
known.  In  Ireland  we  know  them  weU  enough.  What  is  the  reason 
that  in  one  case  the  man  who  tills  the  soil  knows  he  has  no  man,  when 
he  makes  the  land  worth  from  three  to  eight  shillings  an  acre,  he  has  no 
man  to  raise  it  up  to  nine,  and  rob  you  of  the  work  you  yourself  did  on 
the  soil  ?  Who  made  the  improvements  we  see  everywhere  ?  Was  it 
the  people  or  the  landlords  )  If  you  saw  a  landlord  digging,  if  you  saw 
a  landlord  rooting  out  the  '  spuds/  why  then  he  is  by  all  means  justly 
entitled  to  the  value  of  his  labour.  If  you  see  no  landlord  with  his  spade 
in  his  hand  digging  there,  and  if  you  see  him  charge  for  your  labour,  tell 
him,  '  You  are  robbing  me,  and  I  will  not  stand  it  longer '  (cheers.) 
We  can  create  a  peasant  proprietary  in  this  way.  To  take  the  banks. 
They  issue  a  certain  number  of  notes  beyond  the  actual  coin  they  have, 
and  that  on  credit.  Now  the  Crovemment,  the  land  is  certainly  a 
gi*eater  security  than  gold,  for  you  may  lose  gold  on  the  sea,  on  the  land  you 
cannot  lose  it,  so  now  let  the  Government  issue  land  debenture  notes,having 
the  land  as  security,  and  we  will  buy  out  the  landlords.  Now,  take  a 
farm,  for  there  is  nothing  like  giving  a  practical  instance,  take  a  farm 
of  .£10  a  year  valuation,  or  £100  even,  which  farm  of  £100  we  will 
give  the  landlord  twenty  years*  purchase.  We  ofier  that  now.  (A 
Voice — *  Too  much.')  Take  this  farm  of  £100  a  year  valuation,  you 
buy  out  the  landlord,  you  offer  him  twenty  years'  purchase,  which  at 
present  we  pay  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent.,  that  is  three  times  3  per  cent., 
£60  a  year  for  the  Government  valuation  of  £100.  Now,  under  the 
pi'esent  land  law,  the  Government  valuation  of  £100,  you  all  know, 
means  a  rate  of  £200.  So  under  our  scheme  there  would  be  £60  a  year 
for  what  you  at  present  pay  £200.  Again,  if  you  wish  to  buy  out  at 
thirty-five  years,  we  give  5^  per  cent.,  and  then  your  children  own  the 
land,  having  you  subject  to  an  ordinary  slight  tax.  Is  that  a  system 
you  would  wish  to  have  established  or  not  ?  I  want  every  man  who  says 
it  is,  I  want  him  to  pledge  himself  to-day  to  you  to  labour  for  its 
attainment,  in  conjunction  with  the  Irish  National  Land  League.  I 
want  you  to  pledge  yourselves,  hold  up  your  hands — (here  every  hand 
was  held  up) — and  pledge  yourselves." 

That  will  do.  Turn  now  to  the  second  speech,  please,  page  16,  line 
1 5  1 — ( Witness  reads) — "  We  have  had  evictions.  We  have  had  poverty. 
We  have  had  the  begging  box  through  the  nations.  We  have  relief 
committees.  Is  not  ^hat  evidence  siifficient.  Have  you  not  had  relief 
committees  in  every  village  of  the  coimtry ;  every  priest  and  every  par- 
son, every  layman  should  know  these  relief  committees  existed.  Is  not 
that  sufficient  evidence  T' 

That  will  do.  Go  down  to  line  27.^  (Witness  reads) — "You  all  re- 
member the  Franco- Prussian  war.  The  State  of  France  wanted  money 
at  that  time,  and  who  gave  it  to  the  State  f  Do  yo;i  know  1  The 
peasants  gave  all  the  money  to  the  State  at  that  time,  they  gave  over 
two  himdred  millions  of  money  to  the  State,  and  they  offered  ten  times 
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as  much,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  are  able  bo  lend  the  State  two 
hundred  millions." 

That  will  do.  Now,  Mr.  Stringer,  where  were  the  speeches  delivered 
from  at  Clonakilty  1 — ^They  were  delivered  out  of  a  wagonette.  The 
speakers  were- standing  in  the  wagonette. 

And  where  were  you? — I  was  standing  on  the  ground. 

How  far  from  the  wagonette  ? — I  was  about  four  yards,  I  think. 

Was  there  a  great  crowd  at  the  meeting  1 — ^No ;  there  were  about 
2,000  people,  I  believe. 

Was  there  much  swaying  amongst  the  people  f — No ;  there  was  very 
little  swaying. 

Were  you  disturbed  at  all  when  taking  notes  1 — I  think  I  was  on  one 
occasion. 

Does  that  appear  on  the  face  of  your  report  f — It  does  not  I  cannot 
recall  that  occasion. 

As  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  not  a  single  sign  on  the  face  of  this  report 
that  you  missed  a  single  word  Mr.  O'Svdlivan  said  1 — ^I  believe  I  did  not 
miss  a  word  Mr.  O'Sullivan  said. 

And  you  heard  every  word  he  said) — ^I  heard  every  word. 

And  took  it  all  down  1 — ^Yes. 

And  he  concluded  every  sentence  1 — ^Yes. 

Because  every  sentence  is  concluded  in  your  report  Did  you  see  any 
of  the  Cork  papers  immediately  afterwards  1 — No,  I  did  not 

You  did  not  see  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  speech  in  any  of  the  Cork  papers ) 
—Yes,  I  think  I  did. 

When  did  you  see  iti — About  a  week  afterwards,  I  think. 

Was  that  liter  you  had  written  out  the  report  of  his  speech  t — ^Yes, 
it  was. 

Did  you  compare  your  notes  with  the  report  in  the  Cork  paper? — 
No,  I  did  not.     I  never  have  compeured  my  notes  with  a  newspaper. 

Though  you  bought  a  back  number  of  the  Freeman^ — ^That  was  to 
verify  a  quotation  in  the  paper.     I  beg  to  explain  the  reason. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^You  explained  it  yesterday. 

Mr.  Adams. — ^The  next  meeting  you  attended  was  at  Clonmacnoise, 
on  the  5th  September? — ^Yes. 

Did  Mr.  Patrick  Joseph  Sheridan,  speak  at  that  meeting  ? — Yes. 

What  number  of  people  attended  that  meeting  ? — About  five  thousand. 

Turn  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Brennan's  speech,  at  page  9,  and  take  up 
at  line  6  ? 

(Witness  reads) — *'  The  King's  County  has  been  a  long  time  without 
speaking  out  upon  this  important  and  vital  subject — (question), — but 
she  speaks  to^y  ¥rith  no  uncertain  voice,  and  here,  by  the  banks  of  the 
lordly  Shannon,  here  in  the  place  associated  with  so  many  historic 
recollections,  the  manhood  of  the  county  pledges  itself  to-day  to  work 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  toiling  masses  and  the  destruction  of  the 
power  of  the  idler  whom  you  have  so  long  supported  (cheers),  and  I 
trust  the  voice  that  goes  up  to-day  demanding  the  land  for  the 
people  will  not  be  hushed  till  that  cry  shall  become  a  reality,  and  honest 
labour  will  be  repaid  by  having  its  fruits  protected  (cheers).  This  is  not 
merely  a  movement  on  behalf  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  against  the 
landlords  of  Ireland,  it  is  a  movement  of  the  workers  of  Ireland  against  the 
class  who  have  been  robbing  you  (cheers),  against  a  class  who  despise  labour 
in  every  form.  It  is  the  uprising  of  the  democracy  of  Ireland  against 
the  privileged  few  who  have  been  living  on  the  profits  of  your  labour 
(cheers).  It  is  the  rebellion  of  men  who,  for  a  long  time,  not  knowing 
their  rights,  have  bowed  under  the  weight  of  oppression,  and  who  now. 
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knowing  that  God  did  not  create  them  to  be  the  willing  slayeB  of  any 
class,  who  know  that  they  came  into  the  world  with  the  same  ri^ts  as 
him  who  is  called  lord,  take  their  stand  upon  these  rights,  and  hurl  de- 
fiance into  the  teeth  of  their  enemies  (cheers).  To  attain  your  rights^ 
it  is  but  necessary  that  you  know  them^  and  when  the  great  political 
truths,  which  have  for  the  last  eighteen  months  been  preached  in  the 
province  which  lies  beyond  yon  stately  river,  when  the  great 
truths  of  manhood  and  self-reliance  which  have  been  proclaimed  from  a 
thousand  different  platforms  in  Connaught  will  have  taken  root  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  neither  the  feudal  power  of  the  landlord 
nor  the  bayonet  of  a  foreign  Grovemment  can  keep  you  out  of  them 
(cheers)." 

Stop  now  and  go  on  to  page  10,  and  read  at  line  20 — ''  We  are  now 
engaged  1*' — {WUnesa  reads) — "  We  are  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
destruction  of  Irish  landlordism  (cries  of  '  Down  with  them '),  and  you 
can  accomplish  that  if  you  are  but  earnest,  and  sincere  earnestness  is  the 
secret  of  success." 

Go  on  now  to  line  39  same  page. — *^  As  I  said  before,  this  is  not  a 
movement  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers,"  and  read  on  to  the 
end  of  the  speech  1 — (Witness  reads) — "As  I  said  before,  this  is  not 
merely  a  movement  in  the  interest  of  the  fiinners,  the  artizan  in  his 
workshop,  the  merchant  at  his  desk  should  take  as  much  interest  in  this 
movement,  and  work  as  zealously  for  the  destruction  of  the  powerof  the 
idler  as  the  fanner  in  the  field.  There  is  a  class  in  the  community  wlio 
do  not  work  but  who  live  upon  the  stolen  fruits  of  your  labour,  and  it 
is  the  interest  of  every  man  that  works  to  see  that  tJiat  class  should  be 
got  rid  of.  That  class  can  be  got  rid  of  by  organization  and  determined 
action  amongst  the  people  themselves.  Now,  it  is  that  organization  and 
determined  action  that  we  are  here  to-day  to  counsel  you  to.  You  will 
not  have  done  your  duty  when  you  come  here  to-day  with  bands  and 
banners,  the  more  important  duty  remains  when  you  go  home  to  your 
homes  this  evening.  You  must  start  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in 
every  parish  in  the  county,  every  man  that  works  must  be  enrolled  in 
that  branch,  and'  if  any  man  stands  away  from  you  now,  if  he 
prefers  to  stand  alone  now,  then  you  should  leave  him  alone 
when  the  hour  of  his  trial  comes.  You  must  be  determined  in 
this  work,  you  must  show  the  landlord  that  you  know  that  you 
are  his  equal,  and  that  the  days  of  worshipping  idlers  is  for 
ever  past  in  Ireland  (cheers).  You  must  be  loyal  to  yourselves,  and 
you  must,  in  the  firat  case,  refuse  to  pay  an  unjust  rent  (hear,  hear). 
An  unjust  rent  is,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Elilrae  explained  to  you,  anjrthing 
over  the  surplus  profit  that  remains  after  you  have  paid  every  claim  for 
the  ^oikij^  of  your  holdings.  Pay  the  labourer,  pay  the  merchant, 
pay  the  banker,  pM[  jjpurselves  in  the  support  and  education  of  your 
cliUdren,  and  if  tnere  is  anything  over  that  offer  it  to  the  landlord 
(cheers  and  laughter),  and  if  he  does  not  take  it,  then  put  it  in  your 
pocket  tin  he  comes  respectfriUy  to  ask  you  for  it  (cheers) ;  but  above 
all,  and  before  all,  you  must  refiise  to  take  a  farm  from  which  a  man  has 
been  evicted  (cheers).  Let  that  farm  remain  waste  ;  let  the  grass  rot 
upon  it ;  let  the  crops  rot  upon  it ;  and  if  any  man  is  found  to  take  it, 
or  even  work  upon  it,  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  you 
can  punish  him  (cheers)  ;  that  you  can  punish  him  without  transgressing 
tho  law.  I  look  on  this  as  an  educational  movement  that  is  necessary 
to  teach  the  people  their  rights,  and  as  long  as  we  teach  nothing  that  is 
degrading  or  immoral,  as  long  as  we  do  not  interfere  with  any  other 
braDdb  of  national  labour,  then  I  hold  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  support 
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of  the  Irish  people,  that  it  is  entitled  tp  support  in  the  name  of  nation- 
ality and  hrnnanitjy  and  in  these  sacred  and  holy  names  I  ask  you  to- 
day to  endorse  the  principles  and  to  accept  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Land  League  (cheers)/' 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  for  the  witness  to 
read  a  passage  or  two  from  this  speech  now  for  me. 
Mr.  Naish. — Certainly. 

Mr.  M^La/ughlin  (to  witness).-^Wou]d  you  kindly^   if  you  please, 
turn  to  page  10  ? — ^Yes. 
line  3  ?— Yes. 

Bead  after  the  word  "  cheers  f — (Witness  reads) — ^^'But  looking  at 
that  past  history  we  find  that  we  always  lacked  determination  and  the 
settled  purpose  which  was  necessary  to  success ;  too  often  we  turned 
away  from  the  path  of  stem  duty  and  soared  after  some  indefinite  idea. 
There  is  no  person  at  this  meeting  to-day  prouder  of  the  privilege  of 
being  an  Irishman  than  I  am,  but  with  all  our  Irish  virtues  I  wish  we 
had  some  of  the  dogged  determination  to  assert  our  rights  that  charac- 
terise the  English  people,  and  our  country  and  ourselves  would  be  in  a 
different  position  to-day.  If  the  English  people  were  depending  on  agri- 
culture as  you  are,  and  that  they  were  treated  in  the  like  barbarous 
manner,  think  you  how  long  they  would  stand  it ;  why,  in  twenty-four 
hours  the  manhood  of  the  country  would  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
system ;  aye,  the  f  ery  stones  would  raise  and  mutiny." 

Now,  would  you  look  at  the  first  page  of  his  speech,  on  page  9,  and 
commence  at  line  32 — "  This  movement  differs  "  1 — (  Witness  reads) — 
^  This  movement  differs  from  all  previous  public  movements  in  Irelajid, 
inasmuch  as  it  relies  solely  on  the  power  of  the  people.  It  tries  to  teach 
that  the  people  have  their  eihancipation  in  their  own  hands,  that  is,  the 
power  of  the  people  if  but  rightly  applied  can  surmount  any  difficulty, 
and  if  no  other  good  has  been  accomplished  it  is  something  to  have  got 
shut  of  that  idea  of  leadership  which  was  thought  necessary  to  dazzle  the 
Irish  mind,  and  publicly  sow  the  seeds  and  the  principles  of  Bepublican- 
ism — (cheers) — which  can  alone  raise  an  enslaved  people  (hear,  hear.) 
It"  is  not  necessary  in  Ireland  to-day  to  raise  lip  any  idol  for  popular 
adoration.  The  people  were  now  engaged  in  worshipping  principles  and 
not  men,  we  have  taken  our  own  cause  into  our  own  hands,  and  therein 
lies  the  secret  of  the  success  of  this  movement.  We  have  as  a  people  a 
great  many  faults  which  slavery  has  produced,  and  I  think  that  instead 
of  ^1«-iwiiTig  every  imaginable  virtue,  political  and  social,  for  the  Irish 
people,  it  would  be  much  more  patriotic  in  any  man  whom  his  country- 
men consent  to  listen  to  rather  to  point  out  these  faults  and  show  how 
they  can  be  corrected." 
Mr.  Naish, — ^Mr.  Harris  spoke  at  that  meeting  1 — ^Yes. 
Go  to  page  12  in  the  report,  and  read  the  resolution  that  he  proposed  1 
— (WUness  resAs) — *' That  knowing  as  we  do  that  it  should  be  impos- 
sible for  the  landlords  of  the  King's  County  to  rob,  oppress,  and  exter- 
minate the  tenant-farmers  in  the  manner  they  have  done  if  they  had  not 
the  oo-operation  of  a  section  of  the  tenantry,  we  hereby  declare  that  the 
man  who  would  take  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  or  shall  have  been 
evicted  is  a  public  enemy,  one  who  deserves  the  reprobation  of  all  good 
men." 

€k>  now  to  line  30,  and  commence  at  the  passage,  '^  And  if  you  but  use 
that  power  "  1— (  Witness  reads) — "  And  if  you  but  use  that  power,  if  you 
but  remember  that  throughout  the  world  the  power  of  the  people  has 
palled  up  kings,  and  emperors,  and  republicans,  and  turned  them  down ; 
tf  yoa  but  remember  these  things,  and  reflect  upon  the  mighty  power 
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that  rests  in  your  own  hands^  you  will  very  soon  find  within  yourselvet 
that  this  thing  of  tearing  down  landlordism  in  Ireland  is  not  such  a 
monstrous  thing  as  formerly  you  thought  it  was.  You  will  find  that 
you  have  been  enslaved,  especially  in  the  Eling's  County,  by  as  paltry, 
as  contemptible,  as  worthless  a  class  of  men  as  ever  enslaved  tiieir  feUow- 
man,  and  I  often  reflect  how  it  was  that  the  men  of  the  King's  County 
did  not  come  to  the  front  before  this.  I  know  what  the  magistracy  of 
the  King's  County  are,  and  I  tell  you  that  the  English  Crovemment  may 
tire,  and  the  English  Government  often  has  tired  of  persecuting  the 
Irish  people,  but  the  magistracy  of  the  King's  County  never  has  tired  of 
it.  (Cries  of  *  Down  with  them.')  The  bloodstained  hands  of  Coote  or 
Comwallis  are  not  red  enough  to  satisfy  the  malignity  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  King's  County,  and  I  have  asked  myself  when  I  saw  a  great  and 
noble  people  Ijring  down  dormant  like  sheep  under  these  tyrants — I  have 
asked  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  wretched  serfdom  on  the  part  of  the 
men  of  the  King's  County  f  " 

Go  now  to  the  next  page— page  13,  and  commence  with  the  passage 
at  line  1 5 — *'  As  long  as  you  lie  down  and  cower  before'  them  "  1 — ( WUneu 
roads) — **  As  long  as  you  lie  down  and  cower  before  them,  so  long  will 
they  oppress  you.  Adjoining  this  locality  what  has  been  done  1  One 
of  the  most  infamous  men,  one  of  the  most  despicable  characters,  one 
of  the  greatest  satires  upon  humanity  that  ever  existed.  Lord  Ashbrooke 
(groans),  he  has  been  oppressing  and  dispossessing  and  robbing  his  tenants, 
the  same  as  if  they  were  not  flesh  and  blood,  the  same  as  if  they  had 
notja  soul  in  their  bodies,  or  the  spirit  of  a  man  within  them.  (A 
voice,  *  Three  groans  for  him.'  Groans.)  And  I  tell  you,  my  Mends 
the  man  who  stands  this  oppression  and  lets  the  shabby  crew,  the  agents 
and  the  bailifis,  oppress  them,  they  are  hardly  worth  giving  the  name  of 
men.  My  resolution  distinctly  states  that  those  who  take  a  farm  from 
another  ^ould  be  despised  by  all  men.  That  resolution  goes  so  far  as 
to  condemn  the  tenant  who  undermines  his  neighbour;  but  I  tell  you 
another  thing.  My  friends,  I  am  not  making  a  splendid  oration,  I  want 
to  talk  sense.  I  want  to  bring  things  home  to  your  minds  and  hearts.  I 
want  plain  speaking.  I  want  to  put  the  thing  plainly  and  clearly  before 
you,  and  tell  you  what  to  do.  WeU  now,  there  is  many  a  man  covets 
another's  farm  and  is  afraid  to  take  it ',  but  there  is  another  class  of  men, 
there  is  a  class  who  when  the  landlord  comes  and  asks  an  enormous  rent, 
no  matter  what  he  asks  of  him,  they  will  come  forward  like  so  many  fools 
and  they  will  hand  him  out  all  he  demands.  Now,  next  to  the 
man  who  takes  another's  farm  this  class  of  man  is  the  worst." 

Stop  there.  Now  go  to  page  14  and  commence  at  the  word 
**  Gentlemen,"  in  line  20,  and  read  on  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Harris's  speech  t 
— ( Witness  reads) — "  Gentlemen,  I  have  hardly  alluded  to  my  subject, 
and  the  reason  is  that  we  have  made  such  progress  with  this  movement 
that  the  time  is  at  hand,  or  near  at  hand,  when  no  man  shall  dare  to 
take  the  farm  from  which  another  is  evicted,  for  the  man  who  takes  a 
farm  from  which  another  is  evicted  he  will  not  only  be  looked  upon  as 
a  black  sheep,  but  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  abomination  of  abomina- 
tions. That  no  decent  man  will  mai^y  with  his  family,  and  that  he  will 
be  looked  upon  as  false  to  his  country  and  to  his  religion ;  false  to  his 
friends  and  to  everything  that  a  good  or  honest  man  should  support. 
Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  propose  the  resolution  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  me." 

Mr.  M^LaughUn, — I'll  trouble  you,  if  you  please,  to  read  the  beginning 
of  Mr.  Harris's  speech  up  to  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Naish 
took    you     up.       There     are     about     thirty     lines     altogether— 
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the  resolutioii  has  already  been  read  f  —  (WUnesa  reads)  — 
"  Never  on  any  former  occasion  when  about  to  address  a  public  meet- 
ing have  I  felt  so  depressed  as  I  feel  at  present  when  I  look  aroundi  as 
I  have  done  here  to-day,  and  see  so  many  crumbling  monuments  of  our 
ancient  piety  and  learning,  and  our  ancient  heroism.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  requirements  of  a  public  meeting  I  feel  that  silence  itself  in  this 
sacred  place  would  be  more  eloquent  than  words,  for  throughout  the 
world  nowhere  has  there  been  found  the  same  surface  of  land  which 
contains  the  ashes  of  so  many  saints,  so  many  kings,  and  so  many 
heroes  as  this  locality  of  Clanmacnoise.  Along  that  causeway  upon  the 
ground  on  which  we  stand,  numberless  kings  have  been  brought  here  to 
be  interred  in  that  graveyard,  and  the  loud  re-echoing  of  a  thousand 
melancholy  voices  has  been  heard  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times  re- 
echoing through  these  valleys.  Those  times  are  all  passed  now,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  so  has  the  clan  system  which  was  the  political 
system  which  existed  in  those  times.  In  this  graveyard  the  dust  of 
kings  is  mingled  with  the  dust  of  beggars,  and  the  dust  of  the  humblest 
of  the  people.  Not  long  ago  in  the  small  town  of  Shannon  Bridge  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  great  O'McLoughlin  died  a  labouring  man's 
wife.  These  memories,  the  recoUections  of  these  things  I  must  confess 
sadden  me,  but  while  I  feel  dispirited  on  the  one  hand  I  feel  rejoiced  on 
the  other,  for  the  blood  of  these  kings  circulate  throughout  our  people, 
and  what  is  the  kingly  power  which  they  formerly  possessed,  has  come 
to  be  possessed  by  the  people  themselves." 

Very  well.  Will  ybu  now  please  pass  over  the  intermediate  portion 
and  come  down  to  page  13,  line  36,  where  Mr.  Naish  stopped,  "  If 
landlords  knew  that  "1  ( Witness  reads^  : — ''  If  landlords  knew  that, 
Ashbrooke  and  the  like  of  him,  that,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  people  have 
to  live  first  to  exist  in  comfort  and  ease  and  happiness  in  the  first 
instance,  and  that  all  that  i*emains  after  keeping  him  in  this  manner  that, 
and  that  alone,  is  due  to  the  landlord.  If  these  men  were  made  to  feel 
this  they  woidd  not  in  all  this  bad  time  come  forward  in  the  tyrannical 
and  savage  way  they  have ;  they  would  not  be  sending  round  their  writs, 
and  in  addition  to  the  rent  put  £2  10«.,  or  £3  or  £5  on  the  tenants ;  but 
so  long  as  they  find  fools  and  slaves  bending  down  their  necks  there  will 
be  always  found  tjrrants  to  trample  upon  them.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to 
occupy  too  mnch  of  your  time,  but  I  will  ask  you  one  simple  question: 
If  you  expect  the  landlord  to  reduce  your  rents  you  expect  that  he  will 
rni^e  a  sacrifice  for  your  sakes.  ]f  you  expect  that  I  or  any  other  man 
will  advocate  your  cause,  or  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Pamell  (cheers  for 
Pamell)  will  waste  his  time  or  his  energy  or  his  money  in  advocating 
your  cause,  you  should  be  prepared  to  make  some  sacrifice  yourselves.  Each 
man  should  say  to  himself,  he  should  apply  to  himself  the  broad  Christian 
principle  of  doing  unto  others  as  yjou  expect  they  should  do  toyou.  If  you 
expect  others  to  assist  you,  why  not  assist  one  another)  Why  not  each 
man  come  forward^  not  to  be  waiting  to  be  asked,  hut  why  not  each  man 
rush  forward  and  see  how  or  in  what  way  he  can  assist  his  drooping 
brother  who  is  in  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant  perhaps-?  But  if  the  man  who 
has  a  good  landlord,  if  the  man  who  is  not  oppressed  himself  if  he  holds 
back  in  his  selfishness,  if  he  opens  not  his  heart,  but  says,  '  O,  I  am  all 
lights  I  do  not  care  about  anybody  else.'  If  people  do  this  they  will  be 
acting  against  the  greatest  and  noblest  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
to  which  they  profess  to  belong.  A  thousand  years  ago  Clonmacnoise 
was  founded  by  St.  Kieran,  a  carpenter^s  son,  and  thus  it  is 
Christiamty  arose  purely  and  solely  from  the  people.  St.  Patrick 
began  his  mission  by  freeing  slaves,  himself  a  liberated  slave,  and  thus 
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man  succeeded  in  changing  a  savage,  barbarous,  selfish  world  to  a  world  of 
Christian  morality,  to  a  world  of  Christian  love,  to  everything  jioble  and 
good." 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  you  please,  who  was  chairman  of  that 
meeting) — Rev.  Mr.  O'ReiUy. 

Have  you  a  report  of  his  speech  there  1 — ^Yee. 

Is  it  very  long  ] — ^No,  it  is  only  a  page. 

Then,  instead   of  asking  you  to   give   us  the  substance  of  it  I'll 
ask  you  to   read  the  whole  of  it  as   it  is   short  1 — (Witness  reads) — 
''  I  thank  you  for  appointing  me  to  the  chair  at  such  a  distinguished 
meeting  as  this.     I  suppose  there  cannot  be  less  than  20,000  present.     I 
expect  that  there  will  be  the  greatest  order  at  the  meeting,  and  after  the 
meeting  that  every  person  will  go  home  like  men,  and  every  person  giv- 
'  big  dissatisfaction  will  give  strength  to  the  enemy  ;  and  I  hope  when 
the  meeting  is  terminated  that  every  person  will  go  peaceably  to  their 
homes,      ^e  relations   existing  between   landlofds  and  tenantry  im- 
peratively needs  us  to  exert  ourselves,  and  see  to  offer  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement, if  possible,  between  landlord  and  tenant.      The  lavrs  that 
were  made  heretofore  were  made  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  landlord,  and, 
of  course,  why  would  they  not  legislate  for  themselves.      They  all  did 
this ;  they  achieved  this.    They  appointed  the  rents,  even  to  the  degree 
of  rackrenting,  so  that  they  occasioned  a  famine.      I  do  say  that  it  was 
the  landlords  chiefly  who  occasioned  the   famine  (cheers).     It  was  hard 
for  the  poor  tenant  to  be  always  throwing  into  their  inexhaustible  coffers 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  landlord  would  never  say  *  Enough.'  If  a  land- 
lord saw  a  good  coat  on  a  man,  or  a  good  gown.on  a  lady,  '  Oh !    these 
persons  are  robbing  me.  Aye,  indeed,  I  cannot  live.    Look  at  that;  see 
how  they  spend  my  money  uselessly.'     I  hope  in  the  course  of  time  that 
will  be  done  away  with,  tJiat  there  will  be  just  laws  established  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  it  will  bring  peace  and  har- 
m9ny  amongst  the  people.    What  is  the  law  ?     It  is  a  special  ordination 
.made  by  a  governor  or  superior  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  but  the  laws 
that  were  passed  for  thepeople,  were  they  for  thegood  of  the  people?  (*No, 
no.')  They  were  not  Was  it  for  the  good  of  the  people  to  rackrent  them, 
so  tiiat  they  had  to  go  to  a  fair  or  market  to  raise  the  rent  1     Was  that 
for  the  good  of  the  people  1    The  landlords  had  the  right — they  took 
the  right — of  raising  the  rents  and  appointing  their  tenants,   and  of 
course  there  was  no  tenant  had  any  alternative  but  to  consent  to  the 
terms  that  the  landlord  himself  imposed,  and  the  laws  of  the  landlord 
were  all  one-sided,  like  the  handle  of  a  jug  (laughter).     We  hope  then 
that  the  Legislature  we  have  now  will  pass  a  grand  law  that  will  sweep 
all  disunion  from  amongst  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  the  landlord 
and  tenant  will  live  in  friendship,  harmony,  and  peace.     All  we  want, 
then,  this  justice.     We  don't  want  to  do  any  injury  to  the  landlord,  all 
we  want  is  justice — ^to  give  to  every  man  what  belongs  to  him,  without 
exhausting  the  lifo-blood  of  the  tenant  like  a  vampire,  to  be  always 
drinking  the  heart's  blood  of  the  tenant.     They  say  that  it  is  all  their 
(the  tenant's)  own  faidt,  that  they  are  negligent  and  lazy,  and  this  and 
that.     They  are  no  such  thing.     Look  at  them  working  and  you  will 
know  whether  they  are  lazy  or  not.     Even  the  brute  creation  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  Irishman  working.     It  is  the  landlords,  then,  that 
occasioned  the  famine.     He  raised  the  rents.     Did  he  then  see  what  in- 
justice was  done  the  poor  man  1    He  was  rackrented.     When  he  was 
not  able  to  pay  the  exorbitant   rent,  the  law  applies,  the  crow-bar 
biigade  came  forward,  the  bailiff  came  forward,  the  landlord  came  for- 
wud,  and  threw  the  poor  husbandman,  his  wife,  and  his  family  out  on 
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the  roa<L  Was  that  justice  9  ('  No^  no.')  Was  that  a  law  passed  for 
the  good  of  the  people  1  No,  it  was  not;  it  was  to  ejcterminate 
the  people,  to  hunt  them  out  of  their  homes.  All  we  want, 
then,  is  justice,  and  to  pass  good  laws  that  will  be  a 
benefit  to  the  husbandman  and  to  the  landlord.  We  don't 
want  to  injure  either  the  one  or  the '  other.  We  want  to 
protect  ourselves  and  to  protect  the  tenant,  to  root  and  firm  him  in  the 
soil,  and  not  to  throw  him  out  as  a  renegade  over  the  face  of  the  earth — 
to  throw  him  out  on  the  road^  his  wife  and  family,  even  in  an  inclement 
season  of  the  year.  <  L^t  them  die ;  they  don't  deserve  to  live  any 
longer.'  Are  not  they  very  charitable  1  That  is  not  charity ;  that  is 
not  to  love  God  above  all  things,  and  your  neighbour  as  yourself  (cheers). 
Every  item  of  the  laws  are  in  favour  of  the  landlord,  and  not  in  £Etvour 
of  the  tenant.  They  can  eject  the  tenant  after  paying  his  rent,  and  say, 
'  You  are  a  useless  man';  the  rent  should  be  raised  50  per  cent,  higher.' 
What  right,  then,  has  he  to  be  raising  the  rent  according  to  his  own 
whims  and  fancy  1  (A  voice — *Aye,  but  who  will  give  it  V  Cheers.) 
We  are  boimd  to  give  what  is  reasonable  and  just,  but  we  are  not  bound 
to  give  exorbitant  rent ;  and  if  any  man  thinks  he  can  tide  over  the 
winter,  and  when  starvation  will  come  to  him ;  and  if  he  cannot  tide 
over  the  winter,  let  him  not  pay  the  rent,  for  self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  Nature  (cheers)." 

Mr.  Naish. — Mr.  Sheridan  spoke  at  that  meeting  % — ^Yes. 

Turn  to  the  report  of  his  speech  at  page  23,  line  11,  and  read  the 
passage  commencing  "  When  he  beholds  the  ruins  battered  down  "  ? — 
(  WUness  reads) — **  When  he  beholds  the  ruins  battered  down  with  guns 
«f  the  enemy  and  the  stranger,  and  these  brave  peasantry  enslaved  by 
the  enemy,  let  us  not  wonder  that  lie  would  picture  to  hunself  that  the 
men  of  the  King's  county  should  have  long  since  thrown  ofi*  their  apathy 
and  joined  the  men  of  Connaught  in  waging  war  against  that  accursed 
system  which  could  be  tolerated  in  no  coimtry  tcniay.  However,  the 
war  cry  is  taken  up  by  the  tenant-farmers  of  the  King's  county,  and  I 
hope  you  shall  never  cease  to  raise  that  cry,  to  combine  together  your 
strength,  and  to  unite  with  your  oountrjrmen  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  until  you  sweep  off  the  face  of  the  earth  that  accursed 
system,  and  raise  on  its  ruins  an  Irish  peasant  proprietorship/' 

Gk)  on  now  to  line  39 — "  But,  my  fellow  countrymen"? — (Witness 
reads) — ''  But,  my  fellow-countrymen,  no  matter  before  what  altar  we 
bow  our  head,  that  is  a  matter  that  concerns  ourselves  and  God  alone ; 
but  the  platform  on  which  we  are  here  to-day  is  one  on  which  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  Pagan  or  Atheist,  or  any  other  man  who  earns  his  bread 
on  Irish  soil  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  can  consistently  shake  hands  on 
and  wage  with  one  voice  a  war  and  crush  them  all  alike  to  the  very  dust 
of  the  earth.  I  say  to  you  here  to-day,  to  all  religions,  creeds,  and 
factions,  forget  your  petty  feuds,  and  the  past  bitter  associations  that 
have  been  identified  with  so  much  of  our  past  history,  join  hands  to-day 
in  this  One  grand  national  movement,  and  so  sufe  as  God  is  in  heaven, 
with  one  imited  Irish  people,  we  shall  sweep  in  onward  strides  to  inde- 
pendence." 

Stop  there,  and  go  now  to  page  25,  and  read  the  passage,  "  On  any 
Sunday,  you  can,  after  last  mass  "  f — (  Witness  reads) — '<  On  any  Sunday, 
you  can,  after  last  mass,  take  and  assemble  together,  and  let  aU  the 
earnest  and  intelligent  men  go  there ;  and  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that 
you  have  the  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  your  females,  many 
of  whom  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  this 
niieeting ;  and  you  can  meet  in  some  chapel  yard,  or  market^  or  fair 
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Sreen,  and  take  and  elect  a  Beoretaiy  and  treasurer  and  committee  fw 
youTciicle,  and  forthwith,  without  Vaiting  for  a  monster  meeting  or 
placards,  you  can  get  your  secretary  to  sit  down  and  enroll  all  the  men 
in  the  branch  of  the  League,  and  so  you  have  it  established,  and  so  there 
is  not  much  to  be  consulted  about.  There  is  nothing  easier  than  to 
have  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  all  over  the  land,  and  anywhere  it 
does  not  exist  then  set  to  like  earnest  men  who  feel  they  have  a  duty  to 
discharge  to  themselves  and  their  country,  and  establish  one  until  the 
great  and  gloiious  tree  of  the  Land  League  has  thrust  its  branches  to 
the  farthest  comer  of  the  land." 

Mr.  Walker. — I  want  you  to  read  three  or  four  lines  of  that  sjjeech. 
Turn  to  page  23,  line  29.  "We  shall  never  combine,  &c.  " — (Witneu 
reads) — "  We  shall  never  combine  ourselves  in  an  organisation  or  com- 
bination which  would  have  for  its  end  the  subversion  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  this  land,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  join  with  me,  with  a 
torch  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and  not  allow  the  religion 
we  have  so  long  cherished  in  this  country  to  be  sacrificed,  and  we  never 
will  and  never  shall  permit  any  man  or  number  of  men  to  establish 
amongst  us  Commxmism  in  this  country." 

Mr.  Naiak, — ^The  next  meeting  you  reported  was  at  Athy,  county 
Kildare,  on  the  10th  October?— Yes. 

One  of  the  traversers,  Mr.  Michael  P.  Boyton,  attended  that  meeting 
and  made  a  speech  ? — ^Tes. 

How  many  persons  attended  the  meeting  % — About  five  thousand. 

Take  up  the  report  of  Mr.  Boyton's  speech  at  that  meeting,  and  read 
from  the  first  line — "  Tenant  farmers  and  men  of  the  Queen^s  County  T 
{WitTveaatesAR) — "Tenant  farmers  and  men  of  the  Queen's  County,  Ealdare 
and  Wicklow,  for  I  see  here  to-day  representatives  of  branches  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League  from  all  sides  around  Athy,  and  they  have  come 
here  to  assist  you  in  holding  a  public  meeting,  not  for  the  display  of 
banners,  not  to  listen  to  music  of  bands,  not  to  listen  to  speeching  and 
spouting,  and  eloquence,  but  to  work  to  organize  and  to  teach  you  the  way 
that  Charles  Stewart  PameU  (cheers)  and  his  followers  want  the  land 
question  settled,  and  that  is  not  on  the  floor  of  St.  James's,  not  in  the 
theories  put  forward  by  the  gentlemen  who  write  long  eloquent  letters 
to  the  daily  papers,  not  in  the  various  panaceas  that  are  thrust  before 
the  Irish  people  to-day,  as  the  writers  have  grievances — rather  to  teach 
you  that  you  hold  in  your  own  hand  the  settlement  of  the  land  question. 
I  am  standing  to^lay  on  the  third  platform  in  the  county  Kildare  in 
connexion  with  this  movements  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  land  move- 
ment in  this  country  so  auspiciously  inaugurated  at  Monasterevan 
and  followed  up  in  Kildare,  has  now  been  taken  practically  in 
hand  by  the  tenant  farmers  of  Athy  (cheers).  A  week  ago  the 
requisition  signed  by  the  tenant  farmers  of  Athy  was  sent  to  the 
national  organization  which  I  have  here  to-day  the  honour  of 
representing.  I  left  a  meeting  to-day  in  the  hands  of  gentle- 
men who  are  weU  able  to  take  care  of  it,  to  come  here  to  my 
native  county  to  do  my  w6rk  at  home  (cheers).^  At  the  very  moment 
you  are  cheering  here  and  extending,  not  to  me'  or  the  men  who  spoke 
to  you  your  accord,  say  rather  to  the  principles  of  the  work  we  have  in 
hand  at  this  very  moment,  the  man  who,  ^standing  upon  the  platform  in 
the  market  square  of  Kildare,  made  his  words  ring  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  these  kingdoms — John  Dillon  (cheers).  John 
Dillon  is  standing  now  on  a  platform  in  the  town  of  Templemore,  in 
Tipperary,  speaking  to  25,000  people  of  Tipperary,  and  I  would  have 
been  by  his  side  but  for  the  fact  that  the  men  here  in  Kildare  wished 
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to  make  a  movement  themselves,  and  recognising  that  tnith,  that  this 
movement  should  come  from  the  people,  and  when  that  people  show  a 
disposition  to  move,  it  is  our  duty  to  show  them  the  way  to  move,  and 
how  (cheers).  My  good  and  esteemed  Mends  Mr.  Lalor  and  Mr. 
Marum,  who  a  week  since  met  face  to  face  20,000  or  25,000  of  the 
stalwart  men  of  Kilkenny,  they  went  into  the  question  at  issue  so 
largely  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  go  on  at  any  length." 

Go  now  to  page  23,  and  take  up  at  line  22,  "  Therefore,  I  want  every 
man  here  to-day  to  remember^'  1 — (  Witriesa  reads.) — ^Therefore,  I  want 
every  man  here  to-day  to  remember  what  your  brothers  in  Tipperary  are 
doing.  They  are  standing  together,  and  wherever  acts  of  landlord  op- 
pression come  up  they  tell  the  tenant,  '  let  them  put  you  out,  we  will 
put  you  in  again  ;  let  them  put  you  out  again,  we  will  put  you  in  again 
(cheers) ;  ay,  and  again  and  again,  and  let  them,  if  they  dare,  see  the  man 
that  will  come  there  and  touch  a  blade  of  grass  on  your  land.'  I  tell 
you  that  it  is  not  by  crimes  of  violence  that  the  people  of  the  south  riding 
of  Tipperary  to-day  are  enabled  to,  if  we  give  them  the  word,  strike 
against  the  payment  of  all  rent.  It  is  not  because  they  have  always  been 
fond  of  shooting  a  bad  landlord  in  Tipperary  that  they  are  in  their  pre- 
sent position.  It  is  rather  because,  with  their  clergy  at  their  head,  they 
are  standing  face  to  face  with  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Ireland,  land- 
lordism, its  worst  weapon,  and  telling  them,  come  here  to  Tipperary  and 
do  your  worst ;  we  will  show  you  how  we  will  settle  the  land  question. 
Already  a  dozen  of  model  farms  exist  in  the  county  Tipperary.  They 
are  model  farms,  because  they  are  standing  there  a  living  witness  that 
the  landlord  dare  not  till  the  land,  and  cannot  get  a  living  man  to  strike 
a  spade  or  plough  in  it,  and  he  dare  not^  he  is  too  cowardly  to  go  there 
and  till  it  himself.  What  has  brought  about  this  condition  of  things  ? 
Intelligent  organization — organization  without  which  this  meeting  and 
all  such  meetings  will  be  worthless,  and  the  excitement  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  time  will  pass  away  just  as  these  men  to-morrow  will 
take  down  these  flags  and  this  platiform,  and  it  will  all  vanish,  and  the 
land-grabbers,  and  the  would-be  land  thieves  who  are  here  amongst  you 
will  go  back  to  their  evil  devilish  work,  of  propping  up  landlordism  by 
taking  land." 

Go  now  to  the  next  page  24,  line  15,  and  commence,  "  We  must  de- 
stroy T" — (Witness  reads) — **  We  must  destroy  the  land-grabbing  in  Kil- 
dare,  and  I  tell  you  now,  had  I  been  in  possession  of  the  facts,  the  whole 
facts  of  the  evictions  that  have  taken  place  here  two  months  ago,  these 
evictions  would  never  have  been  carried  out  as  they  were  (cheers).  If 
these  people  have  been  thrust  from  their  homesteads  created  by  their 
own  industry,  if  there  is  wrong  or  injustice  in  their  case,  I  shall  parti- 
cularly call  upon  every  man  here  at  this  meeting  to-day  to  hold  up  and 
place  a  protest  against  the  iinjust  evictions,  I  shall  call  upon  him  by  his 
soul  to  say  that  no  wretch  be  foiind  base  enough  to  take  that  land  or 
occupy  it  (cheers).  Standing  here,  I  publicly  proclaim  the  lands  of  the 
Yerschoyle  estate  from  which  these  people  were  evicted,  and  I  say  that 
the  man  who  takes  that  I  will  hold  an  indignation  meeting  at  his  door, 
if  he  were  theLordDuke  of  Leinster  himself.  I  will  teach  him  a  lesson  that 
has  been  taught  his  base,  vile,  miscreant  class  throughout  Ireland.  It 
is  not  the  landlord,  mark  you,  it  is  the  men  that  the  landlord  that 
thrust  these  people  out  that  he  would  have  to  step  in  and  take  their 
place.  In  the  portion  of  Tipperary  I  refer  to  has  been  organised,  there 
is  no  living  man  would  even  dare  to  think  of  taking  a  farm  from  which 
his  neighbour  has  been  thrust  out ;  in  fact,  under  no  circumstances  there 
to-day  would  a  man  take  a  farm  from  which  another  had  been  evicted^ 
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justly  or  unjustly,  and  I  think  that  is  a  healthy  sentiment,  and  I  think 
we  have  a  healthy  sentiment  in  Kildare,  where  wd  have  the  Leinsters, 
the  Burrowes,  the  Latouches,  the  Yerschoyles,  and  all  the  other  land 
thieves  of  Ireland  (cheers).  Now,  speaking  of  land  thieves,  you  will 
remember  what  my  good  friend  Mr.  Lalor  told  you  about  the  delegation 
of  landlords  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  ten  minutes'  notice,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  the  representation  that  this  meeting  would  send  there  to  be 
received  by  Earl  Cowper  at  ten  minutes'  notice  in  the  'presence 
chamber.' " 

Stop  there,  and  now  go  to  page  25,  line  16 — "The  concluding  words 
of  Dr.  Cooke's  letter"  ? — ( WUneas  reads) — "  The  concluding  words  of 
Dr.  Cooke's  letter  I  will  never  forget,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you.     He 
says — '  Lishmen  take  no  pledge  that  you  are  not  prepared  manfully 
and  honourably    to  adhere  to.'     I  repeat  that  to  you  Uierefore  before 
taking  this  pledge,  and  the  man  who  proves  himself  false  to  it,  I  want 
you  one  and  all  to  mark  him  down  so  that  we  may  excommunicate  him 
socially.     '  In  to-day  establishing  in  Athy  a  branch  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Land  League  (the  third  branch  in  the  county  Kildare),  we  hereby 
pledge  ourselves  never  to  take,  hold,  or  bid  for  land  from  which  our 
neighbour  has  been  unjustly  evicted^  never  to  work  on  that  land,  never 
to  purchase  cattle  or  crops  seized  for  rent.'      Now  then  I  call  upon 
every  man  to  put  his  hand  up  (here  all  hands  were  held  up).  Now  there 
is  another  duty  belonging  to  tne  administration  of  that  pledge.     You 
may  think  perhaps  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  separate  and  go  to  your 
homes  after  having  given  that  testimony  of  your  good  will  towards 
our  cause.     My  fellow  coiintymen,  that  is  not  enough.      That  pledge 
is  simply   the   beginning   of  your   work.      You   have   heard  here  a 
moment   since   the  president,    the  junior   member  for   the    county, 
nominated  as   president   of   tMs   branch  of  the  Land  League.      The 
gentleman  from   whose   lips   I   heard  tp-day   one   of  the  most  elo- 
quent addresses  that  it  has  yet  been  my  lot  to  hear  at  a  land  meeting  in 
Ireland — Dr.  O'Neill,  vice-president;  Mr.  Timothy  Byrne,  treasurer ;  and 
my  hard-'working  oratorical  Mr.  Cantwell,  secretary.     It  is  part  of  the 
duty  of  every  man  who  held  up  his  hand  to  give  his  name,  his  subscrip- 
tion, his  rent,  and  his  Qovemment  valuation,  to  Mr.  John  Cantwell,  in 
order  to  become  a  veritable  member  of  the  Athy  branch  of  the  Land 
League.     When  you  have  performed  that  duty  I  will  teU  you  then 
what  it  is  our  duty  to  do  for  you.     When  you  have  done  that,  and  the 
branch  that  you  are  belonging  to  is  affiliated  to  the  national  organiza- 
tion, we  undertake  to  keep  you  in  your  farms  and  in  your  land  (cheers). 
We  undertake,  with  the  assistance  of  your  neighbours,  to  see  iiiat  you 
will  never  be  robbed  by  any  landlord,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  (cheers). 
If  we  can,  by  all  the  means  at  our  command,  reinstate  you  without 
committing  any  overt  act  against  an  unjust  land  law,  we  will  do  it.     K 
we  find  ourselves  powerless  to  put  you  back  into  your  holding,  we 
will  take  good  care  that  no  man  will  take  it  over  your  head  (cheers), 
and  if  it  fails,  and  if  you  have  no  other  means  in  the  world  of  providing 
for  yourselves,  your  wife  and  family,  we  will  support  them  for  you 
(cheers).     And  we  will  build  you  a  house  in  sight  of  that  of  which  you 
have  been  unjustly  deprived,  and  we  will  support  you  there  to  guard 
it  for  the  Irish  National  Lsmd  League  (cheers).     I  trust,  in  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  that  this  meeting  will  not  dissolve  without  showing  that 
these  uplifted  hands,  these  addresses  that  are  poured  from  the  platform, 
have  not  been  unavailing,  and  for  my  own  part  I  will  use  the  one 
address  of  sincerity  when  pleading  to  our  people  of  Kildare,  and  in 
earnest.    I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  speech.    I  came  here  commis- 
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sioned  by  Charles  Stewart  Pamell  to  establish  the  Athy  Branch  of  the 
I^md  League,  and  I  have  done  it  (cheers).^ 

Would  you  g6  now  to  page  3  of  the  report  of  the  meeting  1  I  be- 
lieve a  Mr.  John  Cantwell  acted  as  secretary  at  the  meeting  ? — He  did. 

And  did  he  read  a  letter  firom  a  Mr.  James  Redpathi — He  did. 

Will  you  read  the  letter  ] — {Witness  reads)  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  cannot  accept  your  invitation,  as  my  duties  detain  me 
in  T>ublin.  If  I  attended,  I  should  only  repeat  advice  I  have  already 
given,  and  urge  : — 1st.  The  social  excommunication  of  every  man  who 
takes  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted,  and  that  his  feunily 
should  share  his  fate.  2nd.  Non-intercourse  with  everyone  who  coun- 
tenances such  traitors  to  the  people.  3rd.  Refusal  to  buy  any  produce 
from  them,  or  to  sell  them  anything  to  eat,  drink,  or  wear.  4th.  Refusal 
to  buy  stock  or  furniture  seized  for  the  non-payment  of  rack-rents. 
5th.  Refusal  to  work  for  landlords  who  evicted  or  have  evicted  tenants, 
wherever  the  people  can  afford  to  do  so.  6th.  Refusal  to  agree  to  any 
adjustment  of  this  land  question,  except  by  the  establishment  of  peasant 
proprietorship.     7th.  And  above  all,  no  bloodshed. 

'*  Yours  very  truly, 

''James  Redpath." 

There  was  a  speech  made  by  Dr.  O'Neill  at  that  meeting  1 — ^There 
was. 

Go  to  the  report  of  that — at  page  4,  and  read  the  commencemetit  of 
his  address  from  "Friends  and  fellow-countrymen,"  on  line  6  9 — 
(Witness  reads) — "Friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  a  crisis  such  as 
fr^uently  comes  round  in  cycles,  has  again  occurred  in  the  history  of 
our  unfortunate  country.  It  is  a  palpable  fact  that  the  hungry  wolf  is 
stalking  abroad,  nay,  even  at  our  veiy  doors.  In  this  neighbourhood, 
and  in  this  parish,  there  are  fanners,  or  rather  people  who  once  rejoiced 
in  that  name,  whose  capitals  are  exhausted,  whose  savings,  hard 
sweat  and  constant  savings,  are  spent,  whose  credit  is  gone,  destruction 
and  starvation  stare  them  in  the  face,  there  is  nothing  but  a  wilder- 
ness of  desolation  before  them.  Suffering  as  keen  and  poignant^  but 
fortunately  not  so  widespread  in  its  area,  obtains  here  as  much  as  in 
the  black  north,  or  the  dreary  west,  and  any  time  you  can  witness 
staggering  over  the  bleak  and  arid  hills  of  a  neighbouring  county  as 
starved  and  careworn  a  peasantry  as  could  at  any  time  be  found  climb- 
ing the  rocky  hills  of  distant  Donegal.  These  people  do  not  stagger 
under  the  influence  of  potatoes,  poteen,  and  idleness,  for  they  have 
neither  potatoes  nor  poteen,  they  stagger  under  the  influence  of  hunger, 
absolute  and  unmitigated  hunger  (cheers).  And  who  is  he,  may  I  ask 
you,  who  the  other  day  traduced  in  an  English  newspaper  the  character 
of  his  countrymen  when  he  stated  they  were  satisfied  to  live  on  pota- 
toes, poteen,  and  idleness.''  (A  voice,  "  Down  with  Lord  Cloncurry.") 
Dr.  O'Neill  continued  :  "  Is  it  not  the  friend  of  the  shipbuilders  of  the 
Clyde,  the  lover  of  the  British  artizan,  the  caterer  of  English  larders, 
the  bucolic  Cloncurry  (groans),  whose  real  name  I  believe  is  Lawless,  a 
most  significant  and  for  him  an  appropriate  one  (cheers)." 

You  may  stop  there.  Would  you  go  on  to  line  48,  and  commence  at  the 
words,  "This  year  Providence  was  a  good  deal  more  boimtifull" — 
( Witness  reads) — "  This  year  Providence  was  a  good  deal  more  boun- 
tifiil,  the  elements  were  more  kind,  the  season  more  propitious,  and  the 
fickle  river  confined  itself  to  its  normal  limits,  but  the  withering, 
blighting  hands  of  landlordism  are  plainly  seen  to  abound  everywhere  in 
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that  locality — (cheers) — aye,  the  blighting,  withering  hand  of  land- 
lordism was  spread  forth  to  mar  the  effects  of  the  Almighty's  goodness. 
An  inexorable  agent  cast  these  poor  people  forth  before  they  could 
gather  in  their  fertile  luxuriant  com  the  flood  had  not  reached^  or  dig 
their  flowery  potatoes  to  stop  the  gaping  mouths  of  their  starving- 
children — (dieers) — and  cast  them  forth  exiles  and  wai&  upon  the  fiEtce 
of  the  earth.  But  the  time  has  now  come  when  we  must  compel  the 
landlords  to  yield  or  witness  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  flne  population 
perishing  helplessly  before  our  eyes." 

Stop  there.  Would  you  go  on  now  to  line  50 — "  No,  I  would  not 
wish  that  anybody  would  imbue  his  hands") — (WUneis  reads) — "No, 
I  would  not  wish  that  anybody  would  imbue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
even  a  guilty  landlord.  I  would  not  wish  that  any  man  would  defile 
his  hands  by  touching  the  hairs  of  his  head,  but  I  have  another  and 
better  remedy — isolation."  (There  was  some  confusion  on  the  platform, 
and  on  the  ground  amongst  the  audience,  on  this  sentiment  of  Dr. 
O'Neill's  being  expressed.  A  number  of  voices  dissenting  from  his 
views  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  landlords.)  One  man  on  the  platform, 
who  was    apparently  slightly  drunk,  said — '  I  would  not  have  that 

either' — ^that  is  isolation — "  I  would  give  them  a  piece  of" he  was 

not  allowed  to  complete  the  sentence. 

Head  on  then,  Dr.  O'Neill's  speech — "  How  is  this  isolation  to  be 
effected?" — (Witness  reads) — ''How  iJs  this  isolation  to  be  effected) 
By  keeping  the  land  grabbers  in  complete  quarantine,  keep  them  apart 
from  you,  shun  them  in  the  street,  in  the  highway,  in  the  bye-way,  in 
the  market,  nay,  even  in  the  church  (cheers).  K  you  do  that  effectually, 
a  short  time  hence  the  landlords  will  b^gin  to  see  that  it  is  for  their 
benefit  as  well  as  yours  that  the  present  land  system  should  be  com- 
pletely abolished,  or  wonderfully  modified  (cheers).  I  think,  my  friends, 
I  have  delayed  you  sufficiently  long  on  the  second  portion  of  my  reso- 
lution, and  now,  if  you  be  not  tired  of  me  ('  no,  no '),  I  shall  address 
myself  briefly  to  the  third ;  and  that  is,  we  cannot  have  peace  in  this 
coimtry  so  long  as  the  present  land  system  (a  voice  '  certainly  not ') 
exists.  I  reiterate  what  this  gentleman  says,  certainly*  not.  How  can 
you  have  peace  while  you  are  living  among  robbers  1  (cheers).  Are  not 
the  landlords  of  this  country,  and  have  they  not  always  been,  robbers  ) 
(cries  of  'always.')  Have  they  not  under  the  cloak  of  an  in- 
iquitous code  confiscated  the  improvements  of  their  tenants'  lifetimes  t 
Have  they  not  robbed  the  country  of  its  wealth  and  its  resources, 
have  they  not  robbed  the  people  of  their  heart's  blood,  have  they  not 
robbed  the  Irish  maidens  of  their  virginity  ?  (cheers.)  Which  among 
you  is  so  ignorant  that  you  are   not  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 

the  noble  lord  of  infamous  memory ."     (Cries  of  '  Down  with  Lord 

Leitrim.')  Whose  unwept  and  untimely  fate  must  be  within  the 
recollection  of  you  all.  I  will  not  dwell  any  longer,  because  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  my  female  hearers  to  dwell  upon  this  impure  subject  any 
longer.  Now  these  landlords,  with  the  spirit  of  a  predatory  band, 
determined  to  defend  to  the  bitter  end  their  ill-gotten  goods,  lliey  had 
threatened  to  rise  in  armed  rebellion  against  constituted  authority  if  the 
Crovemment  moved  one  inch  to  deprive  them  of  a  tittle  of  their  ill- 
gotten  goods.  On  last  Thursday  a  band  of  these  landlords,  and  for  what 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  armed  to  the  teeth,  burst  without  notice  and 
without  ceremony  into  the  very  presence  of  Yice-Royalty,  and  so 
terrified  that  weak-kneed  representative  of  Royalty,  that  to  buy  them 
away  he  determined  at  once  that  the  people  of  Mayo  and  Gal  way  should 
drink  the  last  dregs  of  the  cup  of  misery,  and  saddled  them  with  the 
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expense  of  regimentB  of  police,  instead  of  ordering  these  fellows  in 
manacles  and  shipping  them  at  once  to  Barbadoes  or  some  other 
pestiferous  place." 

You  may  stop  there.  Would  you  now  go  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
'  Elchard  Lalor's  speech,  on  page  8,  and  would  you  commence  that  at 
line  3 — *'  My  Mends  and  fellow-countrymen " ? — (Witness  reads) — " My 
Mends  and  fellow-countrymen  of  the  county  Kildare,  I  heard  before  I 
came  to  Athy  that  the  people  of  Kildare  were  satisfied  with 
their  present  condition^  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  the  land  question  in  this  county  (cries 
of  '  No,  no '),  and  I  heard  it  from  a  high  authority  sim;e 
I  came  to  this  town  that  there  '  was'  abundance  of  good  landlords  in  the 
country.  ('  No,  no.')  Is  there  an  abundance  of  good  landlords  in  this 
ooxmtry  1  (Cries  of  '  No,  no,  certainly  not.*)  Your  good  archbishop. 
Dr.  M'Gabe,  if  there  is  not  an  abundance  of  good  landlords,  must  be 
greatly  mistaken.  I  say  for  my  own  part  I  have  lived  a  long  time  in 
this  country,  and  I  could  not  find  out  these  good  landlords.  I  have  often 
heard  of  the  good  landlords  of  this  country,  but  like  '  WilW-the-Wisp/ 
wherever  I  went  near  the  good  landlord  that  I  heard  of  I  foimd  that  he 
disappeared,  and  that  he  got  farther  away  as  I  went  towards  him,  and  X 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  ne'er  a  good  landlord  in  the 
country.  (Cries  of  '  Bight,'  and  '  There  is  not*)  Well,  my  Mends,  I 
did  not  come  here  to  abuse  the  landlords  at  all.  I  said  often  and  will 
say  now  again,  I  believe  if  I  were  a  landlord  like  them ;  I  am  a  tenant 
farmer  like  yourselves,  living  by  my  industry ;  but  I  believe  if  I  turned 
into  a  landlord  that  I  would  be  as  bad  as  the  very  worst  of  them.  Now 
I  have  often  seen  within  the  last  few  years  men  like  myself,  aye,  and 
poor  Catholics  too,  they  became  landlords,  and  I  believe  they  were  some 
of  the  worst  landlords  in  this  coomtry,  our  Catholic  landlords  who  be- 
came landlords  within  the  last  twenty  years.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  landlord  to  be  good." 

Stop  there.  Will  you  go  on  to  page  9,  and  commence  at  the  last 
line — "I  believe  mjBeW* %--^Witness  reads) — "I  believe  myself  that 
Griffith's  valuation  is  rather  too  high  in  a  great  portion  of  Ireland,  and 
particularly  on  small  tenants  in  agricultural  holdii^,  but  as  it  is,  at 
any  rate  I  would  advise  the  tenant-fBirmers  of  Kildare  for  the  future  to 
pay  no  rent  higher  than  Griffith's  valuation.  The  landlords,  of  course, 
will  tell  you  that  I  am  a  very  dishonest  man  for  putting  such  a  notion 
in  your  heads,  and  if  people  act  on  it,  of  course  tdiey  will  say  they  are 
very  dishonest ;  but  no  matter  what  you  ask  them  for,  if  it  was  the 
least  thing,  they  will  say  you  are  dishonest.  .  Never  mind  about  the 
dishonesty  of  the  question.  Beduce  the  rents  in  future ;  mind  what  they 
say.  For  the  future  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  ought  to  pay  no 
higher  than  Griffith's  valuation ;  but  at  the  same  time  (I  am  only  going 
for  the  present)  depend  upon  it  that  there  is  no  land  law  that  can 
settle  this  question  that  won't  make  the  tenant-farmers  of  this  country, 
the  men  who  cultivate  the  soil,  the  owners  of  the  soil.  No  matter  what 
shape  or  form  that  you  give  to  landlordism,  it  is  not  that  it  is  bad  or 
evil  in  itself,  but  that  it  is  working  evil,  and  will  always  work  evil  and 
degradation  to  the  people  who  have  to  submit  to  the  laadlords.  Mind, 
no  matter  what  system  of  landlordism  you  have,  there  is  no  system  like 
the  system  where  men  own  the  land  they  cultivate.  There  is  ajiother 
advice  has  been,  given  to  you  here  often  to-day,  and  if  you  only  adhere 
to  it  the  landlords  of  this  coimtry  will  be  nowhere,  and  that  is  this,  if 
they  come  down  upon  any  tenant,  let  you  stand  together,  and  do  not 
take  a  man's  £ftrm  that  is  put  out  for  non-payment  of  rent    If  a  man 
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is  put  out  for  non-payment  of  rent,  let  his  neighbours  not  run  grabbing 
at  ifc.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  men  of  Kildare  have  not  spirit, 
and  honesty,  and  patriotism  enough  to  abstain  from  taking  their 
neighbour's  fann.  No,  my  friends,  the  men  that  are  capable  of  taking 
their  neighbour's  farm,  and  seeing  himself  and  his  children  put  out  on 
the  road,  are  not  capable  of  liberty,  they  are  capable  of  nothing ;  and  I 
do  tell  you  candidly  that  these  land  grabbers  in  the  country  they  are 
worse  than  the  landlords,  and  you  woidd  have  no  bad  landlords  in  the 
country  only  for  these  land  grabbers.  The  resolution  that  I  came  to 
propose  and  speak  to  I  ask  you,  is  not  it  an  honest  one  9  I  ask  you 
that  you  will  take  a  pledge  before  you  leave  this  that  you  will  take  no 
man's  farm  that  is  put  out  of  his  farm.  Now,  your  Archbishop  to-day, 
in  his  pastoral  letter,  appeared  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the 
Land  League,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Land  League  myself,  that  they 
were  advising  the  people  of  this  country  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  land- 
lands  (cries  of  '  never ').  Now,  I  must  confess  that  I  never  heard  such 
advice  given,  but  on  the  very  contrary,  the  Land  League  believes,  with- 
out shedding  a  single  drop  of  blood,  if  the  people  of  this  country  have 
only  virtue  enough  and  manhood,  that  in  spite  of  any  (Government  and 
any  landlord,  and  all  the  landlords  put  together,  they  will  have  their 
right  before  six  months  if  they  will  only  stand  together  like  men.  We 
do  not  believe  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  shoot  a  landlord,  and  we  do  not 
encourage  it,  on  the  contrary,  we  deprecate  it ;  but  as- 1  said  before,  we 
are  not  bound  to  go  watching  eveiy  poor  fellow  in  the  country  that  is 
driven  to  desperation.  We  are  not  going  to  watch  and  preach  sermons 
to  them.  Let  the  men  that  drive  the  men  to  desperation,  let  them  take 
care  of  themselves  (cheers).  I  must  protest  against  the  Archbishop 
saddling  us  with  the  responsibility  of  every  assassination  that  takes 
place  in  this  country.  He  has  no  right  to  do  it,  no  more  than 
anyone  else  has  a  right  to  do  it.  They  speak  of  this  coxmtry, 
because  one  poor  fellow  of  the  name  of  Mountmorres  was  shot 
the  other  day  (groans).  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  be  the  man 
that  shot  Lord  Mounixaorres  at  all.  I  think  it  was  a  bad  act, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  what  fuss  is  made  when  a  poor 
man  is  shot  in  the  country.  Why,  if  we  take  England,  there  is  about 
five  murders  in  England  for  one  in  Ireland,  and  where  is  the  fuss  made 
about  the  men  that  kill  their  wives,  and  children,  and  sweethearts,  and 
all  their  friends  in  England ;  there  is  no  fiiss  made  about  them,  but 
because  a  man  happens  to  have  a  title  to  his  name,  a  great  fuss  is  made 
about  him.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  it  is  very  wrong.  The 
Archbishop  said  this  country  was  steeped  in  the  blood  of  these  men. 
Where  has  it  been  steeped  in  the  blood  of  these  meni  How 
many  have  been  shot  in  this  country,  or  deprived  of  their  lives 
since  this  Land  League  commenced  1 — No,  I  am  convinced  that  only  for 
the  National  Land  League  there  would  have  been  ten  murders  to  the 
one  since  it  commenced,  What  we  have,  and  what  the  Land  League 
has  to  try  is  to  show  you  another  road  besides  shooting  those  men, 
because  they  are  not  worth  shooting  (cheers).  Becollect  who  these 
poor  wretches  are,  these  landlords.     They  are  foreigners." 

Will  you  stop  there ;  go  on  at  page  12,  and  commence  at  line  5 — 
**Mind  you  they  had  this  system  of  landlords  all  over  Europe "? — 
(Wiiness  reads) — **  Mind  you,  they  had  this  system  of  landlords  all  over 
Europe.  In  France,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  until  the  year  1793,  they 
had  the  landlords  there.  Well  I  suppose  a  great  many  of  you  heaid 
ofthe  French  Revolution.  The  French  people  were  a  sensitive  people, 
and  they  took  a  method  of  getting  rid  of  their    landlords  that,  un- 
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fortunately,  we  cannot  take.    No,  my  friends,  we  are  not  able  at  present  \ 

to  take  the  method  that  they  took.  I  wish  we  were  (cheers).    I  wish  we 

were,  and  it  is  not  here  I  would  be  to-day  (cheers).     No,  we  are  not 

able,  but  we  must  take  other  methods,  and  I  can  tell  you  this,  without 

fighting  the  Goyemment,  or  without  any  revolution,  or  without  any 

violence,  if  you  stick  true  to  each  other,  unite  and  organize  •  in  each 

parish  a  Land  League,  stand  together  to  one  another,  do  not  allow  the 

landlords  to  trample  upon  you,  and  I  say  aa  sure  as  the  sun  is  shining 

on  you  this  moment  you  will  become  the  landed  proprietors  of  this 

countiy  before  three  years  come  about  (cheers).     All  you  will  require, 

my  friends,  is  union.     Do  not  be  jealous  of  each  other.     Do  not  be 

watching  and  saying,  '  Oh,  here  is  a  fellow  ready  to  go  and  take  a  man's 

land.'     No,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  man  here  to-day  ready  to  go 

and  take  anyone's  farm.     Do  not  do  that;  open  your  minds  to  each 

other.     I  will  tell  you  a  story.     We  have  a  landlord,  he  happens  to  live 

in  this  county.     He  will  know  who  I  mean.     I  spoke  of  him.  in  the 

House  of  Commons,  and  told  a  story  about  him.     He  ejected  a  man 

here,  a  big  farmer,  holding  about  100  acres  down  about  eight  miles  off 

my  place,  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  this  man  had  built  a  fine  house 

and  place^  and  spent  hundreds  of  pounds  on  it,  and  we  went  down  and 

held  a  meeting  there  close  to  the  land,  and  we  pledged  the  people  not  to 

take  the  farm,  and  there  happened  to  be  a  black  cloud  over  it  that  day, 

and  the  black  cloud  hangs  over  it,  and  will  until  he  goes  back  into  it 

again  himself.     The  Queen's  County  and  no  part  of  L^land  or  Scotland 

haa  been  able  to  furnish  a  tenant  for  it  since,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 

landlord  will  be  very  glad  to  take  back  the  tenant  he  evicted  last 

February.     Now  what  I  want  to  put  into  your  heads  is  this,  that  if 

you  come  to  the  resolution  not  to  take  farms  which  men  are  put  out  of 

you  will  find  there  is  a  black  cloud  hanging  over  it,   and  if  you 

point  out  this  black  cloud,  no  neighbours  will  take  the   land  I  am 

sure ;  but  if  any  neighbour  comes  in,  any  stranger  that  does  not  know 

the  circumstances  of  the  place,  always  point  to  the  black  cloud  that 

is  hanging  over  this  place,  and  they  will  turn  their  backs  and  go  home 

with  themselves." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Peter  O^Brien, 

Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Stringer.  That  Dr.  O'Neill,  who  made  the  long 
speech  there,  do  you  know  that  he  was  the  doctor  of  the  union) — I  did, 
sir. 

Did  you  know  that  he  was  the  doctor  of  the  dispensary  there  also  t — 
I  have  heard  so,  and  I  believe  he  is. 

And  did  you  know  that  he  was  the  doctor  of  the  jail? — Not  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

Did  you  hear  that  he  was  ? — I  heard  that  he  was  the  doctor  to  several 
institutions  in  Athy. 

Now^  Mr.  Cantwell,  you  say,  acted  as  secretaiy  to  the  meeting  ? — He 
did,  sir. 

Did  you  hear  him  read  a  letter — a  short  letter — from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Doyle,  who  is  the  Parish  Priest  of  Athy  1 — I  did. 

Was  the  letter  to  this  effect,  or  perhaps  you  have  it  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  here 
(in  printed  report). 

It  was  a  short  letter,  to  this  effect — "  Oct.  7th. — Dear  sir,  in  reply  to 
your  urgent  invitation  to  attend  the  land  meeting  next  Sunday" 

The  AUomey-Oeneral. — If  you  wish  the  letter  read  you  must  let  the 
witness  read  it. 

Mr.  ffBrien  (to  witness). — Have  you  got  the  letter  1 — ^I  have. 

z2 
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Then  read  it  please,  and  keep  up  your  voice. 

Mr.  Justice  Fttzgebald. — You  have  no  cause  of  complaint  now ;  he  is 
doii^  very  well,  uncommonly  well. 

The  WiMe88  reada-^"  In  reply  to  your  urgent  invitation  to  attend  the 
land  meeting  nert  Sunday,  I  can  only  express  regret  at  my  inabilily  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  your  committee,  but  I  regret  still  more  the 
necessity  which  has  arisen  for  •holding'' 

Mr.  O'Brien, — Very  good  ;  I  ask  you  no  more. 

Mr.  Ncdsh, — ^You  attended  at  the  meeting  at  Westport,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  on  the  17th  October,  1880? — Yes.' 

Did  the  traversers,  Mr.  Nally  and  Mr.  Brennan,   speak  there  l-^Yes. 

Did  many  persona  attend  at  that  meeting  1 — ^Yes.  It  was  a  very 
good  meeting.     I  iJiink  there  was  somewhere  over  5,000  people^present. 

Who  was  in  the  chair  f — Mr.  Arthur  O'Malley. 

Do  you  know  what  he  wast — I  heard  it  talked  of,  but  I  don't 
know* 

Turn  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Brennan's  speech  at  page  3,  commencing 
at  line  9,  *'  Mr.  chairman  and  men  of  Mayo  '*? — (  Witness  reads) — "  Mr. 
chairman  and  men  of  Mayo, — It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  Mayo  that  first 
raised  the  banner  of  insurrection   against  landlordism  is  still  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  (cheers),  and  this  meeting  here  to-day,  composed  sa 
it  is  of  representatives  of  the  democracy  of  the  country  (cheers),  will,  I 
trust,  be  a  fitting  answer  to  the  croaking  prophets  who  have  been  fore- 
telling a  split  among  the  working  classes,  who  have  been  endeavouring 
to  foster  tiie  idea  that  the  interests  of  the  labourers  are  antagonistic  io 
the  interests  of  the  farmers.     These  men  see  that  the  wave  of  popular 
indignation  is  about  to  sweep  them  for  ever  from  the  land,  and  they 
endeavour  to  hold  out  a  little  longer  by  having  recourse  to  the  old 
tactics  of  divide  and  conquer.     Their  cause  is  hopeless,  the  handwriting 
is  already  on  the  wall,  they  cannot  defend  themselves,  but  they  endeavour 
to  set  us  at  each  other's  throats  so  that  we  may  waste  all  our  energy  in 
fighting  one  another  (cheers) ;  but  thank  God  that  game  has  been 
played  out.     The  workers  of  Ireland  now  recognise  that  they  have  a 
cause  in  common,  that  they  have  a  common  enemy  in  the  idlers  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  to  join  hands  for  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  these 
idlers  (cheers).     We  can  have  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  force  and 
intensity  of  this  movement  than  the  fact  that  the  landlords  are  endeavour^ 
ing  to  array  the  farmers  and   the  labourers  in  hostile  camps  (a  voice 
'  they  never  will').     It  is  the  last  movement,  it  is  the  last  move  before 
capitulating,  but  it  won't  succeed.     We  have  learned  a  bitter  lesson  in 
the  past ;  we  have  learned  that  what  our  enemies  could  not  accomplish 
while  we  were  united  was  accomplished  l^ithout  their  interference  when 
we  commenced  to  fight  among  ourselves,  and  you  should  be  on  your 
guard  against  any  man  who  endeavoured  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion, 
whether  that  disunion  be  fostered  in  the  name  of  liberty,  in  the  name 
of  law,  or  in  the  name  of  religion  (cheers),  whether  the  apostle  of  that 
disunion  be  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  or  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  (cries  of  *  Away  with  them,'  *  Down  with  them').     This  meeting 
here  to-day  of  the  labourers  and  farmers  and  the  artisans  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  fraternal  brotherhood  of  labour  which  alone  can  save 
man's  right,  and  which  guardsman's  right  from  the  coercion  of  monopoly 
and  the  tyranny  of  capital  (cheers).     Tbe  labourers  of  Ireland  have  no 
enemy  among  their  brother  labourers.     Their  only  social  enemy  is  the 
class  who  do  not  work,  but  who  insist  upon  receiving  all  the  pay,  and 
it  is  the  interest  of  every  man  that  works  to  join  hands  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  class,  and  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  that  class.     (Here 
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Mr.  Louden  called  my  attention  to  tke  concluding  words  of  the  above 
sentence  in  which  Mr.  Brennan  qualifies  the  language  he  uses,  ^  the 
destruction  of  the  power  of  that  class/  and  some  person  on  the  platform 
said  '  that  is  qualified.')" 

Stop  thera     Go  on  to  the  next  page  at  line  24^-^'  You  will  remember 
that  12  months  ago  "1 — (WUness  reads) — "  You  will  remember  that  12 
months  ago  when  Michael  Davitt  and  three  others  (cheers  for  Davitt), 
when  Michael  Davitt  and  three  others  were  sent  to  prison,  that  was 
the  time  a  certain  high  ecclesiastic  in  Dublin  thought  the  moment 
opportune  for  to  issue  a  political  religious  manifesto  condemning  this 
movement  and  casting  contumely  upon  the  men  engaged  in  it.     Further 
back  still  you  will  remember  that  when  the  brave  men  who  risked  all 
and  lost  aU  for  their  coimtry,  when  the  men  of  '65  were  cast  into  prison 
(a  voice,  *  cheers  for  the  men  of  '65 ').     Yes,  cheers  for  the  men  of  '65  ; 
for  were  it  not  for  the  men  of  '65  and  '67  we  would  have  no  national 
opinion  in  Ireland  to<lay.     When  these  men  were  cast  into  prison,  the 
predecessor  of  this  high  ecclesiastic  came  forward  with  another  mani- 
festo, and  without  a  particle  of  evidence  charged  these  pure  minded 
men,  charged  these  pure  minded    men  with  the   darkest  of  crimes 
(cries  of  *  He  was  a  Government  hack,'  and  '  To  hell  with  him.')    And 
now  it  is  when  the  air  is  again  thick  with  rumours  of  arrests  tiiat  Dr. 
M'Cabe  comes  forward  with  his  manifesto,  in  which  he  almost  charges 
us  with  being  the  instigators  and  abettors  of  assassination  (a  cry  of 
'  never ')  with  a  view  no  doubt  of  influencing  the  minds  of  the  Catholic 
jurors  of  Dublin  before  whom  we  may  have  to  appear  for  a  verdict  one 
day.     But  I  believe  the  Irish  people  will  not  be  intimidated  by  political 
manifestoes,  come  they  from  the  Castle,  or  Cork-hill,  or  the  Cat^nedral 
in  Marlborough-street  (cheers).     Now  is  the  time  when  the  democratic 
principles  of  this  movement  will  assert  themselves.    This  is  not  a  move- 
ment of  men,  and  every  man  that  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  it  up  to 
the  present  may  be  cast  into  prison  to-morrow,  but  our  cause  cannot  be 
sent  to  prison.     That  cause  is  defended  by  the  strong  arms  and  the  stout 
hearts  c^  the  peopla     Now  is  the  time  that  you  will  see  how  necessary 
it  is  for  you  to  follow  the  teaching  which  we  have  given  you  fiom  the 
commencement,  and  that  is  to    rely  upon  yourselves  and, not  upon 
leaders  (hear,  hear).     A  leader  or  a  number  of  leaders  maybe  cut  down 
or  sent  into  prison  to-morrow,  and  the  cause  that  was  depending  upon 
leaders  will  fail  with  them,  but  the  cause  that  rests  upon  the  eternal 
principles  of  truth  cannot  be  cut  down  (cheers).     You  have  observed 
that  what  has  most  frightened  the  landlords  is  the  combination  which 
you  have  entered  into ;  it  is  that  lock  that  you  have  brought  about, 
the  combination  that  you  have  entered  into  against  the  payment  of 
rack-rents,  and  the  influence  you  have  brought  to  bear  to  prevent  any 
person  taking  a  farm  from  which  others  have  been  evicted.    Continue 
that  and  your  cause  is  triumphant.     You  must  refuse  to  pay  a  rent  that 
you  are  not  able  to  afford.     I  trust  there  will  be  no  man  traitor  enough 
to  his  fellow-tenants  to  pay  a  rent  that  he  cannot  afford,  and  to  leave  his 
diildren  to  starve  during  the  coming  winter.     You  must  refuse  to  take 
the  farm  of  the  evicted.     You  must  let  that  farm  remain  there  idle  as  a 
testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the  people..    But  should  there  be  such  a 
wretch  in  the  community  found  to  deal  in  stolen  goods,  to  make  money 
upon  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen,  then  you  must  visit  him  wilii 
the  severest  sentence  of  social  ostracism.     You  must  not  allow  your 
children  to  speak  to  his  children.     You  must  not  deal  with  the  baker 
who  would  sell  him  bread,  or  the  butcher  who  would  sell  him  meat. 
Yoa  must  refuse  to  enter  a  house  the  threshold  of  which  he  would 
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be  allowed  to  cross.  You  must  leave  him  severely  alone,  and  let 
him  wither  imder  a  people's  curse.  This  movement  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  the  great  anti-tithe  war  which  arose  in  Ireland  some  fifty  years 
ago,  and  Mr. — (Interruption  occurred  here  ;  I  could  not  catch  the  name); 
he  says  in  the  period  of  1831  the  amount  of  arrears  for  tithes  alone  was 
XI  04,000.  Of  that  sum  the  Government  succeeded  in  collecting  JCI  2,000 
at  a  cost  of  £15,000.  It  is  recorded  somewhere  during  that  period  that 
a  regiment  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  escort  three  cows  to  pound.  This 
is  the  state  of  affairs  that  we  want  to  bring  about  with  regard  to  the 
collection  of  rack-rents  in  Ireland.  The  combination  that  destroyed 
one  unjust  tax  will  also  destroy  another.  When  you  have  that  combina- 
tion and  when  the  people  of  Ireland  will  join,  and  for  the  next  twelve 
months  carry  on  this  war  which  Connaught  has  almost  single-handed 
carried  on  for  the  past  twelve,  before  you  hear  the  Christmas  chimes  of 
1881  you  will  hear  the  knell  that  will  herald  the  downflEdl  of  Irish  land- 
lordism (cheers).  And  the  grave  that  will  receive  that,  will  also 
close  over  all  the  social  evils  that  at  present  afflict  our  country. 
(Cheers.)" 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — ^I  want  you  to  read  a  passage  from  the  speech 
where  Mr.  Naish  dropped,  commencing  *'  No  person  has  ever  come  for- 
ward "1 — {J^Un/tM  reads) — "  No  person  has  ever  come  forward,  no  land 
reformer  has  ever  come  forward  with  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  this 
question  that  he  did  not  contemplate  improving  the  condition  of  the 
labourers.  For  my  part  I  would  like  to  see  every  labourer  a  fiaiiner,  and 
every  farmer  a  labourer  (cheers).  I  would  like  to  see,  I  would  wish 
to  see,  the  humblest  labourer  in  the  country  as  independent  in  his  own 
house  as  Lord  Sligo  there  below.  (Cries  of  '  Down  with  him.*)  I  would 
wish  to  see  the  man  that  toils  and  tills  God's  earth  with  a  comfortable 
home,  and  secure  in  the  possession  of  that  home  (cheers).  I  would 
wi&h  to  see  him  with  a  plot  of  ground  and  recognizing  not  the  power  of 
man  to  disturb  him,  and  no  set^ement  of  this  question  wiU  be  considered 
final  that  fails  to  secure  this  to  the  labourer.  No  settlement  of  this 
question  will  be  considered  final  that  makes  not  land  a  free  article  of 
trade,  so  that  the  toiler  after  his  hard  day's  work  is  done  can  think  that 
by  his  prudence  and  his  industry  he  may  yet  possess  a  part  of  that  land 
which  his  labour  has  enriched." 

That  will  da 

Mr.  Naish. — Go  to  page  14.  Mr.  Brennan  spoke  again  at  the  meet- 
ing, I  believe  1 — He  did. 

Head  the  speech  he  made  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — What  page  ? 

Mr.  Naish. — 14,  my  lord? — {Witness  tgbM) — "I  assure  you  that 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  our  chairman 
which  has  been  pro)x>sed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Louden,  and  in  ^oing  so  I 
would  ask  you  to  let  not  the  enthusiasm  which  this  meeting  has  worked 
up  to-day  to  die  out  with  the  last  strains  of  the  band,  tlie  last  strains  of 
music,  but  that  you  will  carry  it  into  your  every-day  work  for  Ireland 
(cheers).  K  you  carry  on  this  great  movement  for  the  next  twelve 
months  as  you  have  carried  it  for  the  past  twelve,  so  sure  as  that  supi 
will  appear  in  the  heavens  to-morrow  your  cause  will  be  triumphant. 
But  I  would  remind  you  that  your  duly  will  not  be  done  when  you 
return  to  your  homes  this  evening.  The  great  work  is  not  to  be  done 
at  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  to  be  done  when  you  return  home  to 
your  fields  and  to  your  workshop.  It  is  to  be  done  when  you  meet  at 
the  chapel  yard  or  at  the  crossroads  on  Sundays,  and  there  have  an 
interchange  of  ideas,  and  there  form  a  cpmbination  for  the  assertion  of 
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your  rights.  But  in  first  doing  this  work  you  must  never  forget  that 
there  is  a  higher  cause  than  even  the  land  for  the  people — ^that  we  have 
a  nationality,  and  that  we  should  never  fail  to  ask  for  the  restoration  of 
that  great  nationality  (cheers).  Seven  centuries  of  oppression  have 
fiedled  to  crush  the  national  spirit,  and  it  is  not  now  when  the  horizon  is 
bright  with  hope  that  we  ought  to  give  up  the  struggle  for  independence. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  now  to  work  to  make  Ireland  a  nation ;  and 
when  I  say  Ireland  a  nation,  I  mean  no  mockery  of  freedom,  I  mean 
Ireland  mistress  of  her  own  destinies  (cheers).  Ireland  with  a  national 
army  to  guard  her  shores — ^Ireland  with  a  national  senate — and  Ireland 
with  a  national  government  that  will  know  no  higher  authority  than 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  Irish  people  (cheers). 

^Qo  on  now  to  page  15.    I  believe  the  chairman^  Mr.  O'Malley,  made 
a  speech  f — He  did. 

Read  it) — (Wttnesg  reads) — ''  I  ask  you  now,  each  and  every  man  of 
you,  to  look  upon  men  as  something  above  these  slaves  that  landlord 
tyranny  drove  ye  and  yours  to  for  the  last  800  years.     Ye  have  families 
and  little  homes,  and  will  ye  mind  them,  will  ye  let  these  landlord  ser- 
pents and  their  satellites^  and  I  see  some  of  them  here,  will  ye  let  them 
drive  you  to  the  roadside  9    It  is  all  very  good  to  hear  such  men  as  Mr. 
Brennan  and  Mr.  Louden,  but  will  you  take  their  advice.      Will  ye  go 
home  and  liva  by  these  honest  men  that  have  given  their  lives  and  their 
fortuaas  teaaTe  ye.    Starve  the  landlords  we  must  in  this  country.    Do 
Afli  be  carried  away  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Brennan,  but  be  carried  back 
to  your  own  humble  little  homes,  where  your  children  perhaps  will  have 
to  lie  all  night,  under  what )  a  guano  bag,  and  the  guano  that  came 
home  in  them  was  not  paid  for  yet.     Tenant-farmers,  if  you  do  not  be 
true  to  yourselves,  the  beast  of  the  field  should  not  be  treated  as  these. 
If  ye  have  hearts,  and  if  ye  have  hands,  it  has  happened  before,  but  it 
will  never  happen  again,  and  I  ask  ye,  no  matter  who  he  is  if  he  is 
with  yon  heart  and  soul,  be  sure  he  is  not  your  enemy  and  that  he  has 
the  Cfovemment  money  in  his  pockety  I  do  not  care  what  occupation  he 
follows,  watch  ye  all  the  slaves  of  the  country,  and  the  man  who  is  not 
with  you  heart  and  soul  look  on  him  as  a  Oorydon  or  a  Talbot,  for 
when  the  day  comes  he  will  sell  you,  and  put  the  rope  round  your  little 
ones'  necks  (cheers).     Now,  I  do  not  want  to  detain  you  very  long,  but  I 
will  speak  my  mind  freely  and  honestly,  for  I  tell  you  I  have  nothing  to 
lose  but  my  life,  and  I  never  yet  went  into  a  cause  but  I  went  into  it 
with  an  honest  heart,  and  I  never  entered  that  cause  if  it  was  to  lay  my 
life  down  I  was  ready  to  do  it.     But  mind,  I  do  not  want  you  to  lose  a 
life ;  God  forbid  1  nor  to  draw  blood,  but  I  say  this  much,  and  I  take  the 
responsibility  of  it,  and  the  man  who  would  stand  by  and  see  the  little 
ones  turned  out  on  the  roadside  without  putting  his  breast  before  them, 
then  he  is  unworthy  to  be  called  an  Irish  farmer,  and  the  man  that  will 
meet  these  reptiles  and  takes  off  his  hat,  some  caII  this  courtesy.     Will 
God  bless  the  courtesy  f    I  ask  you  men  wherever   you    meet  these, 
wherever  yon  meet  them  look  them  with  a  narrow  straightforward  gaze, 
and  tell  them,   '  Aye,  slaves  of  our   race,  the  blood  of  my  father  is  on 
you ;  ye  killed  my  father,  ye  banished  my  brothers,  and  ye  drove  our 
sisters  to  where   beyond,    beyond  without  a  friend  to  protect  them.' 
Oome  man,  it  is  time  for  a  father  to  stand  before  his  little  ones,  and  it  is 
time  for  a  son  to  stand  before  his  mother,  and  it  is  time  for  a  brother  to 
stand  protection  to  his  sister,  and  I  tell  you  little  ones  to-day  there  is 
some  talk  of  arrests.     Aye,  for  my  part  I  do  not  care  that  much  for  it — 
I  have  a  few  little  ones,   they  can   live,  and  if  I  am  arrested  my  last 
word  will  be  raised  to  them — '  Never  stand  on  a  platform,  but  go,  my 
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child,  sell  your  lives  as  dear  as  possible ;  do  not  yield  one  inch,  for  never 
will  be  peace,  never  be  happiness  in  this  country  bb  long  as  there  is  one 
trace  of  a  land  shark  and  bailiff  on  the  face  and  breadth  of  Ireland.' " 

Read  his  further  observations  now ) — (JVitnesa  reads) — "  I  have  not 
come  here  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  have  come  to  announce  to  you  a  very 
happy  result,  and  that  is  that  there  is  a  tenant  farmer,  once  a  tenant 
farmer  living  within  three  doors  of  this  platform,  and  unfortunately 
mthin  the  iLt  thrae  ^roeks  he  took  a  &na  of  land/  or  nther  was  goi^ 
to  take  it.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  announce  to  this  meeting  that  the  son 
of  that  tenant  farmer  has  got  authority  from  hijB  fsbther  to  announce  to 
the  public  at  laige  that  he  has  given  IJiat  farm  up  to  Sydney  Smith,  and 
we  can  speak  plain  to  each  and  every  one  to  say  as  much  as  we  have 
censured  him  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  that  when  he  has  satisfied  every 
man  in  this  assembly,  they  will  give  him  a  cheer  (cheers)." 

Did  anything  happen  at  this  stage  of  the  meeting) — ^Tea — (Witness 
reads) — *^  A  young  man  named  Patrick  Murray,  of  Westport,  here  came 
forwsird,  and  having  stated  that  the  farm  was  taken  without  his  know- 
ledge, formally  annoxmoed  that  his  father  had  given  up  the  farm  on  the 
day  before  (Saturday),  and  added,   '  The  curse  of  God  to  the  affiur.' 

The  announcement  was  received  with  great  cheering." 

I  believe  the  traverser,  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally  made  a  speech  at  that  meeting  1 
—He  did. 

Bead  it  at  page  17  9 — (Witness  reads)*--My  friends  and  fellow- 
countrymen — I  did  not  intend  to  say  a  single  word  here  to-day.  I 
came  here  specially  to  see  to  organize  the  people,  to  put  them  in 
military  order;  that  is,  by  the  people  going  in  military  order  it 
will  have  more  effect  on  this  hated  and  detested  constitution 
that  we  are  under  at  present  (cheers).  It  was  only  to<lay  I  just  went 
to  take  a  ramble  after  breakfast  with  a  well-known  tried  patriot.  I  went 
round  the  castle,  the  castle  that  the  tenantry  and  those  that  are  banished 
years  ago  from  the  land  erected.  I  only  went  roimd,  and  I  saw  lord 
this  and  another  '^  just  ass"  along  with  him.  Well,  I  suppose  it  was 
nearly  time  to  bring  those  poor  police  that  had  to  come  several  miles, 
the  money  out  of  their  own  pockets,  they  had  to  protect  some  land  shark 
or  grabber,  I  was  not  outside  the  gate  when  I  could  see  a  dozen 
coming  down.  *  Oh !  Nally's  pills  is  going  to  blow  it  up'  (cheers), 
along  that  avenue  that  he  paid  £20,000  for,  that  was  lying  in  the 
hill,  but  he  did  nothing  for  the  starving  tenantry  throughout  Mayo. 
No,  he  spends  it  in  the  back  lanes  and  slums  of  England  and 
every  other  place.  I  do  not  b^rudge  him,  surely,  but  boys  and 
Nationalists,  I  tell  you  we  are  not  going  over  to  England,  and  the  yellow 
boys  can  go  home  and  send  them  back  again  to  them.  We  will  keep 
a  firm  grip.  I  tell  you  to  unite  and  oiganise,  but  without  unity  of 
action  and  oi'ganisation  we  cannot  get  total  separation  from  these 
blasted  scoundrels  (cheers).  My  friends,  I  do  not  care  for  a  cheer  or  a 
'  hear,  hear.'  I  want  to  bring  home  these  words,  I  do  not  want  ye  to 
go  and  spend  your  money  in  porter  or  whiskey^  I  want  ye  to  go  and 
buy  some  of  the  doctor's  pills,  mind  they  will  have  more  effect  than 
anything  else  (laughter)."  He  again  addressed  the  people  and  said : 
**My  friends, — Ye  have  listened  to  me  patiently,  and  I  tell  you 
altogether  on  this  occasion  to  allow  anyone  who  will  accompany  me  that 
you  will  make  way.  Of  course,  ye  have  made  allusion  to  a  gentleman 
called  Mr.  Stringer,  and  he  is  here  doing  his  duty,  and  I  am  here  doing 
my  duty,  and  he  is  to  tell  the  Government  and  the  Oastle  how  the  people 
feel." 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cwrrcm,  • 

Was  thia  the  first  occasion  on  which  you  made  Mr.  Nally's  acquain- 
tance 1 — No. 

You  had  known  him  sometime  previous  1 — ^Yes. 

And  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  quite  so  ferocious  as 
the  learned  Attomey-Qeneral  endeavoured  to  make  out) — I  came  to  no 
conclusion  at  all  about  it. 

Did  you  know  him  very  well  1 — ^I  did ;  I  found  him  very  courteous. 

And  he  came  to  the  conclusion  you  were  not  half  as  bad  as  you  looked. 
I  believe  you  often  saw  him  take  an  honest  glass  of  grog  1—1  did  see 
him  diink  something. 

I  believe  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  you  took  a  drop  with  him  your- 
self, after  the  dry  work  of  reporting  C-Yes. 

That  reporting  is  dry  work  when  it  is  not  raining  1 — ^Yes,  it  is  at 
.times  dry. 

I  believe  Mr.  Nally's  speechea  were  very  frequently  accompanied  by 
laughter? — ^That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  him  make  a  speech. 

But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  laughter  1 — ^Yes. 

At  what  stage  of  the  proceedings  did  Nally  speak  1 — ^He  was  the  last 
speaker. 

Now,  Jeremiah,  is  that  a  fair  account  of  it  ? — It  is. 

Had  not  the  chairman  left  the  chair ) — ^Technically,  he  had* 

No,  but  bodily  1 — ^There  was  no  chair  there  at  alL 

You  have  me  there.  I  believe  the  moment  Nally  appeared  the  crowd 
gave  three  cheers  for  /'  Scrab  "  Nally ) — I  cannot  tell ;  I  believe  that 
was  the  way  he  was  called. 

The  chairman  had  technically  left  the  chair  [on  which  he  wAS  not 
sitting,  and  I  believe  Brennan  had  leffc  the  meeting  ) — ^No ;  all  were  on 
the  platform  when  Nally  spoke. 

Were  not  all  of  them  leaving  the  platform  when  Nally  came  forward  1 
— Oh,  yes. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Is  not  he  well  known  through  the 
country  as  a  roystering  sort  of  fellow  who  likes  a  glass  of  grog  now  and 
then  i---Yes,  very  well  known  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

Is  he  known  as  "  Scrab  "  Nally  1 — ^Yes,  perfectly  well  known. 

And  as  a  man  who  very  frequently  takes  an  honest  glass  of  grog  f — 
Oh,  yes,  I  know  that. 

Did  you  ever  see  as  an  expert  how  much  he  was  able  to  hold  ? — 
Oh^  no. 

How  many  glasses  of  grog  were  you  able  to  take  with  him  at  a  sitting  1 
— ^I  never  took  more  than  a  half  glass  of  whiskey  with  him  at  a  time. 

Which  was  it "  Scrab  "  treated  you  or  you  treated  "  Scrab "  1—1 
believe  there  was  an  interchange. 

Scrab.  would  not  be  insulted  with  a  half-one :  he  never  went  in  for 
hatfones  1 — I  saw  him  drink  half-ones. 

Didn't  he  go  in  for  a  whole  one  when  you  took  a  half  1 — No, 

How  long  are  you  in  the  force  1 — 14  years. 

I  see  three  stripes  on  your  arm ;  how  >  long  have  you  them  1 — ^About 
three  years — I  beg  your  pardon,  about  two  years. 

How  long  ought  a  man  be  in  the  force  before  he  rises  from  sub-con- 
stable. I  am  liot  referring  to  you  at  all  now.  Stringer  1 — I  know,  sir, 
you  are  not.    Some  may  be  longer  than  others. 

Men  of  good  conduct  and  education,  I  suppose,  rise  faster  than  others  1 
— ^Beoently  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  that  direction. 
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In  oonaeqnenoe  of  letters  in  the  Frwman  % — ^No.     I  don't  think  it. 

la  not  eight  or  nine  years  the  outside  limit  for  a  man  of  good  oon- 
duot  and  education  1 — No.  I  should  say  an  average  would  be  twelve 
years. 

Very  well. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Naish, 

Did  you  hear  any  disapprobation  expressed  at  the  observations  made 
by  Mr.  Nally  i— No;  I  did  not 

Mr.  Gurran. — As  a  matter  of  fact  were  they  not  received  with  laugh- 
ter, as  you  stated  yourself  1 — ^They  were. 

Mr.  Naish — I  believe  you  attended  at  the  Kilmallock  meeting  held 
on  the  24th  October,  18801— I  did. 

The  traverser,  Mr.  Michael  O'Sullivan,  spoke  at  it  1 — He  did. 

And  you  reported  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  speech  ? — I  did. 

Go  to  the  report  of  the  speech  at  page  2,  commencing  line  33 :  "It  ia 
by  doing  away  with  that  system  "  l-^{Witnfi88  reads) — "  It  is  by*  doing 
away  with  that  system  which  has  impoverished,  which  has  robbed,  which 
has  demoralized  the  people,  that  hideous  infernal  system  of  landlordism 
which  has  been  a  burden  upon  you  and  upon  your  fathers  for  ages  and 
for  ages.  You  must  do  away  with  that  system.  You  must  make  every 
man  who  tills  the  soil,  and  earns  from  it  his  daily  bread  ;  you  must  make 
him  the  proprietor  and  the  owner  of  that  soil  he  tills  (cheers).  We 
have  been  told  that  landlordism  is  not  a  thing  intrinsically  bad. 

"  A  Voice. — *  Down  with  the  beggars — shoot  them.' 

"  This  cry  was  immediately  condemned  by  a  clergyman,  and  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  continuing,  said  : — Do  not  do  that.  You  do  such  a  thing  at 
the  present  stage  of  our  movement,  even  though  a  man  considers  he  is 
doing  what  is  right,  and 'even  in  accord  with  the  eternal  justice  which 
recognizee  self-preservation,  the  man  that  does  such  a  thing  at  Hhe 
present  stage  of  our  movement  does  what  is  impolitic  and  wro^g." 

You  may  stop  thera  Go  on  now  to  page  6,  Bod  oooimenoe  at  line 
twenty-thi^ — "It  is  a  dream  worth  fighting  fmr^l — (Witness  reads) — 
*  It  IB  a  dnHa  mmA  i^^rtmg  for.  It  is  a  dream  which  we  should  try 
by  every  and  any  means  in  our  power  to  realise.  It  will  not  do  to  come 
to  meetings  and  to  cheer.  That  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  onward  march 
We  have  come  here  to-day,  you  have  cheered  the  various  speakers^  re- 
member that  that  is  not  enough,  remember  that  you  must  band  your- 
selves together  in  one  grand  union  ;  that  you  must  organise  yourselves  in 
branches  of  the  Land  League ;  that .  above  all,  that  you  will  look  to 
each  other,  that  you  will  assist  each  other,  and  that  you  will  not  be 
those  slavish  men  that  you  hitherto  have  been  to  landlords  and  other 
people.  If  you  wish  to  pay  rents  to  landlords;  go  to  them  as  man  to 
man,  offer  them  a  fair  rent,  come  together  among  yourselves,  propose 
that,  if  the  landlord  does  not  accept  it,  go  home  and  look  to  the  interest 
of  your  wife  and  family  first  (cheers).  Look  to  the  shopkeepers  who 
have  fed  you  and  your  children,  pay  them,  and  if  you  have  anything 
left  after  allowing  yourselves  a  fair  profit  on  your  capital,  give  it  to 
the  landlord.  Then,  if  any  man  is  to  be  evicted,  let  no  man  take  that 
fiarm,  let  no  man  take  the  goods,  the  cattle,  or  the  produce  sold  for 
the  rent.  If  no  man  takes  the  farm,  we  will  make  it  desolate  and  idle 
to  the  landlord,  if  it  is  not  useful  to  the  bread  producer  (cheers).  If 
no  man  buys  goods,  or  cattle,  or  produce  sold  for  rent,  the  landlord 
and  the  sheriff  may  hold  the  sale,  but  they  will  realize  nothing.  If 
you  adhere  to  that,  landlordism  can  obtain  nothing  for  rent.  No  Go- 
vernment can  prosecute  you  for  not  going  and  bidding  at  a  sale ;  no 
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Goyenunent  can  prosecute  you  for  not  taking  a  team  from  wbioH 
anotlier  has  been  evicted ;  no  Government  can  prosecute  you  for 
shunning  the  man  who,  traitor-like,  does  so ;  no  (Government  can  compel 
you  to  go  and  shake  luuids  with  him,  no  Government  can  compel  you  to 
go  and  buy  or  sell  to  him,  no  Government  can  compel  you  to  sit  by  him 
even  at  the  place  where  we  go  to  worship  our  God.  If  you  shun  such  a 
man,  if  you  look  at  him  as  if  he  had  the  word  '  traitor '  printed  on  his 
forehead,  if  you  do  that,  if  you  watch  how  that  man  goes  on  through 
life,  shunned  by  his  fellow  man, — ^hated  if  you  will — ^for  his  cowardice 
and  his  traitorism.  If  you  look  at  him  in  that  way  believe  me  he  will 
be  a  model  and  you  will  find  very  few  to  be  like  him." 

Mr.  Naish. — Read  the  next  linel — (Witness  reads)— "It  is,  my 
friends,  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  ordy,  that  you  can  strike  down 
landlordism." 

Mr.  Adams. — ^That  was  a  very  long  speech,  an  exceedingly  long 
speech! — ^Yes. 

I  will  ask  you  to  read  two  or  three  passages — Now  look  at  page  4,  line 
28,  commencing,  "  Mr.  O'Sullivan — Now  what  is  the  system  **i  (  Witness 
wmda) — "Mr.  O'Sullivan — Now,  what  is  the  system  that  we  must  substi- 
tute KHT  it  f  We  are  going  to  substitute  a  system  by  which  every  man  who 
tills  the  aoti  will  become  the  owner  of  the  soil  he  tills.  Such  systems  have 
been  established  in  every  other  civilised  country  in  Europe.  Such  a 
system  has  been  esfeaUished  in  France  ;  such  a  system  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Prussia ;  such  a  system  has  been  established  in  Switzerland, 
in  Belgium,  in  the  Channel  Tiitands ;  even  in  Russia  where  we  had 
serfs,  the  force  of  public  opinion  oompelled  the  Czar,  the  greatest 
autocrat  in  the  world,  it  compelled  even  him  to  give  the  lands  to  the 
peopla  It  is  only  in  Ireland — Ireland  that  is  lookad  upon  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  poor,  as  mendicant,  as  ignorant*^  as  apatfacttD  it  is, only 
here  that  the  system  obtains." 

Now  turn  to  line  12,  "However,  we  do  not  advocate  "1 — (Witness 
reads) — "  However^  we  do  not  advocate  these  measures.  We  advocate 
a  peaceful  solution  such  as  happened  in  Prussia  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  Prussian  nobles,  having  a  very  salutary  lesson  before  their 
mind's  eye,  seeing  what  happened  the  French  nobles,  considered  the 
woixls  before,  when  they  saw  the  people  assume  a  bold  position,  and 
said,  *  Tou  may  let  them  have  the  land  by  giving  a  certain  amount  of 
compensation.'  That  is  precisely  what  we  want  to  do  with  the  Irish 
landlords  to-day.  We  say  to  them,  *  Place  one  thing  strongly  before 
your  mind's  eye,  you  must  give  up  the  land.  We  offer  you  twenty 
years'  compensation.' " 

Now,  go  about  ten  lines  down — "  There  is  a  man  in  this  crowd"  1 — 
(  Witness  reads) — *'  There  is  a  man  in  this  crowd.  His  valuation  is  now 
say  a  hundred  pounds,  and  if  his  valuation  is  a  hundred  pounds  his 
rent  is  nearly  two— that  is  the  average.  We  offer  that  man  twenty 
years'  compensation — that  is  two  thousand  pounds.  Two  thousand 
you  can  pay  interest  on  at  3^  per  cent,  that  is  three  times — that  is  £70 
instead  of  £200.  That  is,  your  rent  will  be  reduced  by  our  scheme 
from  JC200  to  £70  a  year  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  become  owners  in  fee  for 
ever,  we  say,  pay  5  per  cent,  for  thirty -five  years  ~that  is  five  times 
twenty — ^that  is  to  be  the  valuation  for  thirty-five  years,  and  you 
become  owners  of  your  own  land.     That  is  the  scheme — ^my  scheme." 

Mr.  NcAsk, — ^Wliat  number  of  persons  attended  at  this  meetmg  % — 
About  8,000. 

You  may  go  down  now. 

Mr.  Adams, — ^Before  you  go  down — the  chairman  at  the  Kilmallock 
meeting  was  a  dergymanf — ^He  was. 
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And  thete  were  several  other  priests  there t — ^There  were. 

And  many  of  them  spoke  1 — Yes. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Sheehy  and  Rev.  Mr.  M'Kenna  spoke? — ^Yes. 

I  suppose  at  all  these  meetings  that  you  attended  and  reported  there 
were  a  great  many  priests  f — There  were. 

And  Poor  Law  Guardians,  Town  CommissionerSy  and  persons  holding 
official  poidtions  of  that  kind  1 — ^Yes. 

And  an  enormous  number  of  letters  and  speeches  were  delivered  at 
these  meetings  f — ^At  some  there  were  no  letters,  and  at  others  there 
were  a  great  many. 

And  generally  there  was  a  great  number  of  speeches  delivered  9 — ^There 
waa. 

Acting-Constable  Edward  Lavender  sworn  and  examined 

by  Mr.  MoUoy. 

You  are  an  acting-constable  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary  I — ^I  am. 

And  a  shorthand  writer  1 — ^Yes. 

Did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  Ballyglass,  county  Mayo  % — I  did. 

On  the  13th  June,  1880  ^- Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  take  a  shorthand  note  of  the  speeches  1 — ^Yes. 

Now,  have  you  compared  the  shorthand  notes  with  the  print  in  your 
hand  ?---I  have. 

Is  the  print  a  correct  copy  of  it  % — ^It  is. 

Were  the  traversers,  Nally  and  Gordon,  at  that  meeting  % — They 
were. 

Did  Nally  make  a  speech  % — He  did. 

Turn  to  page  8,  and  read  what  Nally  said  1 — (  Witness  reads)-—"  Well, 
my  friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  it  is  quite  time  since  I  proposed  the 
resolution  that  is  in  my  hand  now.  That  resolution  is  not  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  written,  because  it  has  not  been  acted  upon.  Now,  most 
of  you  in  Irishtown,  Miltown,  and  other  places.  The  most  enthusiastic 
party  were  those  who  had  bid  for  it  at  the  time  (groans).  This  resolu- 
tion, that  I  proposed,  that  no  man  would  take  another  man's  land. 
That  i3  fifteen  months  now,  and  it  has  not  been  digested  yet.  There  " — 
There  is  a  break  here 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  there  is  a  break  1 — ^WeU,  I  lost  a 
word  or  two  perhaps. — (Continues  to  read) — '^  Want  to  be  an  injection. 
Like  a  doctor.  If  one.  pill  does  not  do,  to  administer  a  dozen  to  help 
them  to  operate.  The  Peace  Preservation  Act  is  abolished  altogether. 
That  each  of  you  can  have  a  licence  for  1  Os.  Well,  by  paying  1 0«.  licence 
you  can  shoot  the  whole  year  round.  The  Act  is  this,  that  you  can  shoot 
jackdaws,  magpies,  the  vermin,  and  the  nuisance  (Yoice-—'  The  police.') 
Don't  shoot  the  police,  and  tlie  landlords  and  land  grabbers  are  not 
brought  under  it.  (Laughter.)  I  am  not  teUing  you  to  shoot^  but  I 
am  telling  you  that  you  can  do  it  if  you  Uke.  There  is  only  ten 
shillings  licence  for  the  whole  year  round.  You  will  have  to  pay  three 
pounds  for  game,  but  the  other  applies  to  the  vermin  line.  It  is  useless 
to  be  proposing  resolutions  when  we  have  such  scoundrels  amongst  us. 
Without  imity  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  land  sharks  and  the  land  grabbers. 
I  would  not  be  one  bit  surprised  if  there  were  some  of  them  in  your 
midst.  I  will  just  commence  with  the  resolution  which  I  did  b^ore,  but 
it  did  not  operate.  I  hope  for  the  last  time  there  will  be  some  effect. 
{13ie'  speaker  then  read  a  resolution  condemning  the  conduct  of  any 
person  who  would  take  a  farm  f]X>m  which  a  tenant  had  been  evicted  or 
surrendered  on  account  of  rackrent,  and  compared  such  conduct  to 
that  of  the  robber  soldier  who  pierced  the  heart  of  Christ.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying) — ^I  hope  that  rei^lution  is  not  taken  away  for  nothiiig. 
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The  pajrtieB  that  did  not  oome  here  you  will  telL"  (Owing  to  the 
crashing  and  noise  going  on  about  me,  I  failed  to  get  a  full  note  of  it, 
but  I  have  the  substance  of  that  resolution.) 

Who  was  the  next  speaker  after  that  speech  of  Mr.  Nally  ? — Mr. 
€k>rdon  of  daremorris. 

Read  the  commencement  of  his  speech? — (Witneas  reads) — "Mr. 
chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  and  patriotic  brothers  of  gallant  Mayo, 
I  am  proud  to  have  tiie  honour  of  addressing  you  from  this  platform 
here  to-day.  You  know  what  brought  us  together,  in  consequence  of 
the  pledge  we  have  made  fifteen  months  ago  on  the  platform  of  Irish- 
town,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Land  Question  was  first  preached  to  you. 
You  have  been  told  there  by  honest  and  determined  men  '  to  hold  a  firm 
grip  of  your  homesteads,'  and  I  repeat  to  you  the  same  words  here  to- 
day.    I  tell  you,  if  you  don't  hold  a  firm  grip  *' .     There  is  a  break 

here. 

What  is  the  cause  1 — ^I  lost  some  of  the  words.  (Continues  to  read) — 
''  God  himself  has  said,  *  The  land  I  have  made  for  my  people  to  live  on 
and  earn  your  bread  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow.'  The  landlord  may 
tell  you  that  the  land  does  not  belong  to  you  but  to  himsel£  If  you 
band  yourselves  together  that  you  will  not  allow  to  deprive  you  of  your 
joint  rights,  and  declare  before  high  Heaven  that  the  National  rights  and 
natural  rights  which  Qod  has  given  you  must  be  maintained,  and  I 
declare  it  here,  that  it  is  better  to  die  fighting  for  the  land  of  your  birth 
than  to  die  a  pauper  in  the  workhouse.  I  am  determined  to  rise  up  if 
that  crisis  should  arrive.  Let  the  mother  teach  it  to  her  daughter,  that 
God  has  created  the  land  for  you  to  live  on.  He  has  created  for  a  class, 
this  class  of  robbers  that  tells  you  that  the  poverty  of  Ireland  is  owing 
to  the  extravagance  of  the  people.  And  I  regret  to  say  that  within  the 
body  of  my  own  church  that  has  been  taught.  No  word  of  condemna- 
tion has  been  said  against  the  land  robbers  who  bring  the  earnings  of 

the  poor  to  London,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  and  spend  it  in  " .    There 

is  a  break  here. 

Why  ? — I  fJEoled  to  catch  some  of  the  lines.  (Continues  to  read) — 
"  We  are  told  we  are  teaching  Communionism" 

Is  that  the  word  Mr.  Gordon  used  1 — Exactly.  It  is.  (Continues  to 
read}—"  Nihilism,  and  not  one  word  has  been  said  against  the  three 
great  isms,  which  has  ruined  our  country — ^landlordism,  blackguardism, 
and  promoting  pauperism  (cheers  and  laughter).  It  is  the  landlords 
that  has  left  you  paupers.  They  say  that  it  is  Providence,  I  say  no,  be- 
cause the  landlords  in  previous  years  came  and  pressed  down  upon  ypa, 
and  you  were  not  able  to  bear  up  against  the  load.  Kepeat  that  pledge 
here  to-day,  made  twelve  months  ago,  that  no  man  will  take  the  land 
from  which  another  tenant  has  been  evicted.  I  am  afraid  there  is  some 
land  grabbers  amongst  you.  I  have  received  a  letter.  I  have  seen 
him  on  every  platform,  although  I  have  looked  upon  him  as  a  sneak  and 
a  rogue" 


That  will  do.  Turn  to  page  10,  line  27—"  I  will  allude  again" 
(Wiineaa  reads) — "I  will  allude  again  to  the  system  of  land  grabbing. 
You  know  that  your  friends  have  travelled  miles  and  miles  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  tenant-farmers.  I  myself  have  travelled  the  three 
counties  of  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Roscommon" 

That  will  do.  Go  down  to  line  41—"  Now,  my  friends  "  %—{WUness 
reads) — "  Now,  my  friends,  I  hold  a  document  in  my  hand.  It  refers 
in  strong  language  to  the  land  sharks,  land  grabbers^  and  robbers.  You 
can  put  them  on  the  ring  as  Brown,  Jones,  and  Bobinson,  as  the  landlord 
robber,  the  sneaking  agent,  and  the  rogue  of  a  bailiff  (laugihter).    The 
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name  of  every  land  grabber  will  be  publishedy  the  name  of  the  place  he 
lives,  how  many  young  ladies  he  has  to  fortune  off." 

That  will  do.  Now  turn  to  page  11,  line  27— ''When  we  tell  the 
people" f — (WUnesa  reads) — "When  we  tell  the  people  to  pay  no  unjust 
rents  to  the  land  robbers — aye  and  not  to  pay  (or  obey)  " — ^I  cannot  say 
whether  the  word  used  was  ''  pay  "  or  ''  obey."  It  must  have  been  the 
one  or  the  other ;  the  characters  that  represent  it  in  shorthand  are 
exactly  similar,  except  that  one  is  lighter  in  the  stroke  than  the  other, 
and  standing  in  a  crowd  I  could  not  do  so  accurate  as  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Go  onf — (WUness  reads) — ''  Aye,  and  not 
to  pay  (or  obey)  the  Government  of  England  or  any  other  Government 
which  is  inclined  to  rule  you  with  an  iron  hand.  If  you  are  evicted, 
the  Land  League  will  assist  you.  They  have  formed  a  most  deter- 
mined resolution.  Will  place  them  in  a  cabin  at  door  of  the  former 
holding." 

Mr.  MoUoy, — ^Now,  did  others  address  the  meeting  before  that ) — ^Tee. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — Now,  commence  at  the  sentence,  "Will  place 
them  in  a  cabin  at  door  of  the  former  holding" — ^where  you  were  stopped 
by  the  Grown — read  on  to  the  end  of  that  passage  1 — {Wibnesa  reads) — 
"  Will  place  them  in  a  cabin  at  door  of  the  former  holding.  If  you  be 
determined,  honest  men,  the  hour  of  Ireland's  delivery  will  be  at 
hand — ^Ireland  a  nation,  great,  glorious,  and  free,  first  flower  of 
the" 

That  will  do.  We  know  the  rest  of  it.  Now,  complete  the  sentence 
that  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  of  page  10 — ^where  you  stopped,  line  44 
— "  The  name  of  every  land-grabber  will  be  published,  the  name  of  the 
place"? — {Witneas  reads) — "The  name  of  every  land-grabber  will  be 
published,  the  name  of  the  place  he  lives,  how  many  young  ladies  he 
has  to  fortune  off" 

That's  where  you  stopped  before — ^now,  go  onl — {Witness  reads) — 
"That  every  young  man  who  has  an  honest  Irish  heart  will  leave  the 
young  ladies  on  their  hands  (a  voice — '  You  are  married')." 

Who  said  that? — I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Nally.  (Reading) — 
"  Speaker— Mr.  Nally  is  going  in  for  a  land-grabber's  daughter.  If 
the  land-grabber  is  not  afraid,  he  might  get  ashamed  of  his  conduct. 
Now,  my  friends,  you  know  that  the  greatest  enemies  we  have  is  the  land- 
grabbers.  The  greatest  land  grabbers  is  the  priests'  brothers  and  the 
priests  themselves.  The  name  of  the  parish  priest  that  resides  in  Glare- 
morris  and  his  brothers  and  curates  will  be  sent  round.  It  may  be  said 
that  we  have  no  right  to  speak  t>f  our  priests.  I  am  not  speaking  of  all 
priests.     We  have  good  priests  in  the  Ghurch." 

You  did  not  go  into  the  courting  dispute  further  than  that  1 — No. 

You  said  sometimes  you  were  so  situated  that  you  could  not  take  a 
full  note  1—1  did. 

Quite  right.  Then  you  left  a  gap  when  you  could  not  hear  % — I  did 
where  I  lost  a  word. 

Just  as  where  you  would  lose  a  sentence  as  the  best  reporter  would 
do  now  and  then — of  course  if  you  were  working  for  a  newspaper  you 
would  fill  it  up  and  make  perhaps  a  better  speech  than  the  speaker — 
when  you  did  lose  a  word  you  did  just  as  if  you  had  lost  a  sentence — 
you  left  a  blank  % — Yes,  where  I  knew  I  lost  a  word  or  a  sentence. 

Of  course — ^you  have  your  notes  here  % — I  have. 

You  have  also  the  transcript  you  made  from  the  notes — the  first,  you 
know  \ — I  have  not,     I  have  not  it  here. 

Were  you  here  yesterday  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  hear  some  talk  about  that  original  transcript  being  the  thing 
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people  would  like  to  see  when  Constable  O'Eorke  was  examined  ? — I 
was  not  here  when  he  was  examined. 

You  didn't  hear  about  that,  did  you  f — I  did. 

That  the  fair  copy  was  not  what  was  wanted  ? — ^I  did  not  hear  ex- 
actly what  it  was  about. 

I  suppose  you  would  not  undertake  to  give  an  average  speaker 
fuUyl— Some  speakers  I  would. 

Tes,  a  slow  speaker — a  speaker  who  pauses  between  his  sentences  ? — 
Yes,  I  would  report  that. 

A  deliberate  speaker  is  easily  reported,  but  an  ordinary  speaker  you 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  "  swearing,"  mind  you  "  swearing,"  word 
for  word  to  ? — ^I  would  not  do  it. 

Now  look  at  Gordon's  speech,  page  10,  line  2,  if  you  please — ''  Though 
we  are  charged"? — (Witnets  reads) — ''Though  we  are  charged  daily 
by  the  Government,  but  not  one  word  said  about  the  crime  committed 
in  England.     We  have  a  letter  from  one  " — 

There  is  a  break  there. — (Continuing  to  read) — ''  He  says  that  the 
cause  of  the  poverty  is  because  you  hold  these  meetings  through  the 
country.  We  all  know  when  the  question  was  taken  up  some  time  ago, 
when  you  were  forgotten  by  the  landlordSj.  and  your  brothers  in  a  foreign 
land  would  forget  you.  Like  the  people  in  '48,  you  would  be  allowed 
to  perish  by  the  roadside,  without  a  coffin  to  cover  you.  I  have  seen 
myself,  in  the  town  in  which  I  have  been  born,  the  people  perish,  and 
buried  without  a  coffin.  The  landlords  were  obliged  so  far,  that  they  could 
not  get  a  coffin  for  you.  I  say,  my  friends,  that  I  would  take  it  as  a 
choice  to  die  fighting  for  the  rights  of  my  home  than  to  die  in  the 
workhouse." 

That  will  do. 

Mr.  MoUoy, — Head  on* 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — Certainly,  if  you  like? — {WUneas  reads) — "  If  you 
were  right  you  would  proclaim  on  every  platform  that  this  land  is  ours 
and  that  we  are  determined  to  maintain  it.  ('  So  we  are.')  Lord  Oran- 
more  and  Browne — he  has  spoken  in  the  House  the  other  night  and 
condemned  the  Irish  people.  No  doubt  it  is  a  policy  of  his  to  condemn 
the  Irish  people.  II  Lord  Oranmore  never  returns  again  to  Ireland, 
Ireland  will  not  mourn  his  loss.  Perhaps  he  might  some  fine  morning 
oblige  Ireland  by  cutting  his  own  throat  Uke  Lord  CastlereagL" 

Mr.  i/ottny.— That  will  do. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — ^Very  well.  Then  he  states  he  wrote  strong  letters 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  1 — ^Yes. 

Did  it  strike  you,  Mr.  Lavender,  that  this  was  a  very  well  educated 
and  well-informed  man  9 — I  believe  he  is  not. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel  \ — I  do. 

I  believe  he  called  him  by  the  name  of  Archbishop  Croker  % — He  did, 
precisely, 

He  d^d  not  know  his  name.  I  see  that  in  page  11,  it  is — "  We  have 
Canon  Doyle  and  we  have  Archbishop  Croker  (laughter)" — read  that. 

Mr»  MoUoy — Begin  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

Mr,  McLaughlin. — I  am  in  your  hands. — (TTttnes^  reads) — "We  have 
Canon  Doyle  and  we  have  Archbishop  Croker  (laughter).  (This 
laughter  was  caused  by  the  speaker's  ignorance  of  the  name  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dr.  Croke.)  And  that  is  the  boy  that  croaks 
some  of  the  landlords   (renewed    laughter).       By  all  means    in    their 

power  get  rid  of  landlordism.     The  parish  priest  of ,  Father  Ryan, 

that  he  did  not  care  whether  it  came  from  the  Pope,  Cardinal,  or  Bieliop, 
or  any  other  authority,  that  the  land  belonged  to  tJie  people.      It  was 
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not  th6  teaching  of  the  Church ;  if  it  was  L  would  never  enter  that 
Church  again  (cheers).  It  may  be,  as  I  said  before,  the  teaching  of 
some  individuals  in  the  Church.  The  Church  can  only  teach  one  way. 
'  You  cannot  go  to  that  meeting  because  all  the^  are  Fenians,'  if  that 
be  Fenianism  all  Ireland  is  Fenianism  to-day ;  if  it  ill  Fenianism  to  tell 
the  people  that  the  land  belongs  to  them,  I  am  a  Fenian." 

That  will  do.  He  spoke  also  of '' communionism"  meaning  Communisml 
—He  did. 

Did  Nally  speak  on  that  occasion  1 — ^He  did. 

Did  he  speak  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  when  the  chairman  went  away 
at  the  usual  time,  or  before  the  chairman  took  the  chair? — ^The  last  man 
I  have  on  my  notes  is  Mr.  Daly.     Mr.  Daly  spoke  last. 

Very  well ;  there  was  great  fun  when  Nally  was  speaking  1 — ^Yes. 

How  many  meetings  did  you  r^ortl — I  don't  know  the  number. 

A  doEon  ^Far  mora 

As  ordinarily  happens  in  these  cases,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  shoving 
about? — There  wsjb  a  lot  of  shoving  about. 

That  does  not  help  a  man  to  take  a  note  1 — It  does  not. 

Even  Mr.  Qumey's  staff  would  find  a  difficulty  1 — ^Yes.  . 

Mr.  Ourran. — Do  you  know  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  there, 
constable  1 — Do  you  mean 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  where  this  meeting  was  held? — I  do 
not. 

Do  you  know  that  all  the  people  who  attended  that  meeting  were 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — ^I  beUeve  so,  or  very  nearly  so. 

And  it  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Dublin  people ;  none  of 
them  were  there  1 — I  could  not  tell  you.  There  was  one  from  Dublin, 
a  Mr.  Quinn,  but  he  originally  belonged  to  that  place. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  that  a-  local  meeting  to  express  dis- 
satisfitction  with  some  evictions  that  had  recently  taken  place  there  ? — I 
believe  so. 

Well  now,  how  soon  after  Nally  made  that  dreadful  speech,  did  you 
send  a  report  of  it  to  the  Castle  ? — I  wrote  it  out  and  sent  it  up  a  few 
days  afterwards. 

And  they  had  it  about  the  end  of  June  t — ^Yes, 

Was  it  at  that  meeting  that  Nally  said,  many  a  good  son  reared  a  bad 
father  ? — I  do  not  x«member  it.    It  was  not  at  that  meeting. 

Perhaps  you  did  not  catch  my  question. 

The  AUpmcy-General, — He  read  the  whole  speech. 

Mr.  Cv/rrcm. — I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  WUneas — I  don't 
recollect  it,  and  I  have  not  it  on  my  notes. 

Would  it  be  possible? — I  don't  ^ow  but  it  would. 

Did  you  ever  test  Nally's  capabilities  as  a  drinker  ? — Well,  not  to  any 
great  extents 

But  you  and  he  have  had  a  glass  of  grog  together  ? — Indeed  we  had. 

I  believe  Nally  has  always  been  a  great  friend  of  the  police  ? — He  has 
shown  himself  always  a  friend. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  friend  in  Court,  and  you  showed  a  corresponding 
friendship  towards  him  ? — ^YeSi 

And  treated  him  as  he  treated  you  ? — I  hope  so. 

You  have  told  us  there  was  a  great  deal  of  crushing  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  there  not  a  great  deal  of  noise  1 — ^Yes^ 

You  could  not  catch  the  resolution? — Some  of  it. 

And  some  of  the  terms  you  have  in  his  speech  might  not  have  been 
used? — I  have  not  a  word  in  this  print  but  what  I  found  in  my  notes. 
If  there  had  been  more  it  would  have  been  in. 
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I  am  sure  of  that.  Did  you  hear  cheers  for  Scrab  there  1 — Well, 
indeed,  I  am  sure  there  were. 

Mr.  A.  M.  SuUvoan, — ^How  long  have  you  been  reporting  shorthand, 
constable  f — I  have  been  attending  these  meetings  for  about  a  year  and 
six  months. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  reporting  public  meetings  previously  ? — No. 

•These  were  your  first  experience  in  reporting  public  meetings? — Yes. 

Are  you  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  country  t— Not  from  Mayo. 

What  part  1 — Roscommon. 

Did  you  make  a  record  of  your  notes — ^have  you  your  notes  here? — 
Yes. 

The  original  notes  ? — Yes. 

Would  you  show  them  to  me — about  this  meeting,  first  tell  me,  at 
Ballyglass.  Tell  me  have  you  recorded  there  anything  but  the  speeches 
•—did  you  record  the  names  of  the  people  on  the  pla^orm  I — ^No  j  only 
those  who  spoka 

Did  you  record  the  name  of  the  chairman  Y^-Yes. 

Were  there  any  banners  there  % — ^There  were. 

Was  there  anything  objectionable  on  the  banners— did  you  Qote  any- 
thing particular  1 — I  have  here  a  description  of  one — ^it  had  on  it  '^  Down 
with  Tyrants" 

Very  good? — And  "  Gtod  save  Ireland." 

Good,  very  pious.  Well,  was  there  a  picture  on  it  1 — I  have  no  ac- 
count of  that.     I  took  no  notice  of  it. 

Show  me  that,  please,  constable  1 — (Witness  handed  his  shorthand 
notes  to  counsel.) 

When  did  you  make  the  corrections  in  this  in  longhand  \ — ^When  I 
was  comparing  it,  sir. 

How  many  days  afterwards  was  that  1 — I  dare  say  it  was  months  afber- 
ward& 

What  did  you  compare  it  with  % — With  a  proof — ^with  printed  matter 
— ^the  printed  report  of  the  meeting. 

Who  gave  you  that  printed  matter  t — I  got  it  from  the  Castle.  I  could 
not  say  who  brought  it 

Then  you  compared  your  shorthand  notes  and  corrected  them  by  the 
printed  proof  &om  the  Castle  ? 

Mr.  MoUoy. — I{e  does  not  say  he  corrected  them. 

Mr.  SttUivan, — I  beg  your  peirdon. 

Witness. — I  did  not  say  that  I  corrected  my  notes  with  the  printed 
proof. 

Then  you  did  not  understand  my  question,  you  said  you  corrected 
your  notes  by  the  proof  1 

Mr.  MoUay, — He  did  not. 

Witness, — I  did  not  say  that.  I  did  not  make  any  corrections  in  my 
notes.  T  merely  put  words  in  longhand  where  the  characters  weie 
inaccurately  drawn. 

How  do  you  know  they  were  inaccurately  drawn  % — I  knew  from  the 
form  of  the  symbols. 

Had  you  any  doubt  about  the  symbols  ? — If  I  had  I  would  not  have 
*readthem. 

Had  you  any  doubt  about  the  words  the  symbols  expressed  % — I  had 
not. 

Then  why  did  you  write  it  out  in  longhand  1 — In  order  to  make  it 
more  legible. 

Then  would  not  the  shorthand  symbol,  if  legible  when  put  in,  be  as 
legible  as  the  longhand  1 — It  would,  if  accurately  drawn. 

2a 
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Then  it  was  merely  because  these  were  ixiaccurately  drawn  that  you 
put  in  the  longhand  ? — ^Yes. 

In  the  course  of  these  months  did  you  read  any  of  the  newspapers  f — 
Yes ;  I  read  the  newspapers  eVery  day. 

Did  you  read  the  report  of  this  meeting  1 — I  did.  There  was  very 
little  of  it  reported. 

Now^  is  there  anything  written  in  there  in  longhand  except  what  was 
not,  as  you  say,  a  legible'  symbol — ^are^there  any  words  put  in  there  that 
there  are  not  symbols  for^--No. 

Cto  over  it.  Is  there  not  half  a  sentence  put  in  there  in  longhand — 
five  words  in  longhand  ? — I  don*t  know  where  you  mean. 

Look  at  that  page — ^isn't  it  so — that  there  are  words  put  in  1 — ^They 
have  been  written  in  long  hand  over  the  shorthand  characters  under* 
neath. 

Then  there  were  two  or  three  illegible  characters  ? — They  are  all 
joined  together — ^the  three  characters  are  joined  together. 

Did  your  recollection  of  what  you  heard  come  to  your  help  at  all  in 
putting  in  these  characters  1 — ^Well,  it  would. 

Months  afterwards  1 — Not  months  afterwards. 

ThatisalL 

Mr.  MoUoy, —  Now  turn  to  page  10,  the  last  line,  and  begin  and  read 
it  to  me,  "Now,  friends"? — I  Witness  reads) — "Now,  my  friends,  you 
know  that  the  greatest  enemies  we  have  is  the  land  grabbers.  The 
greatest  land  grabbers  is  the  priests' brothers  and  the  priests  themselyes. 
The  namie  of  the  parish  priest  that  resides  in  Claremorris  and  his  brothers 
and  curates  will  be  sent  round.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have  no  right 
to  speak  of  our  priests.  I  am  not  speaking  of  all  priests.  We  have 
good  priests  in  the  Church.  We  have  Canon  Doyle  and  we  have  Arch- 
bishop Croker  (laughter).  (This  laughter  was  caused  by  the  speaker^s 
ignorance  of  the  name  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dr.  Croke.)  And 
that  is  the  boy  that  croaks  some  of  the  landlords  (renewed  laughter). 
By  all  means  in  their  power  get  rid  of  landlordism.  The  parish  priest 
of" 

Did  you  catch  the  name ) — ^Yes,  Father  Ryan,  was  the  name  men- 
tioned— "  Father  Ryan,  that  he  did  not  care  whether  it  came  from  the 
Pope,  Cardinal,  or  Bishop,  or  any  other  authority,  that  the  land  belonged 
to  the  people.  It  was  not  the  teaching  of  the  Church ;  if  it  was  I  would 
never  enter  that  Churdi  again  (cheers).  It  may  be,  as  I  said  b^ore,  the 
teaching  of  some  individuals  in  the  Church.  The  Church  can  only  teach 
one  way.  *  You  cannot  goto  that  meeting  because  all  there  are  Fenians.' 
If  that  be  Fenianism,  all  Ireland  is  Fenianism  to-day  ;  if  it  is  Fenianism 
to  tell  the  people  that  the  land  belongs  to  them,  I  am  a  Fenian." 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoekald. — ^We  will  now  rise  for  haIf-an-ho\ir. 

The  Court  then  adjourned,  and  on  resuming, 

Mr.  MoUay  (to  witness). — You  attended  the  Monasterevan  meeting 
on  the  20th  June,  1880  %-l  did. 

Did  the  traverser,  Mr.  Boyton,  attend  that  meeting  % — He  did. 

And  made  a  speech  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  % — ^He 
did. 

Turn  to  page  8. — ^Did  Mr.  Reddington  make  a  speech  ? — He  did. 

Was  Mr.  Reddington  introduced  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Boyton 
Yes. 

.  Just  read  what  Mr.  Boyton  said  in  introduciug  Mr.  Reddington 
{Witness  reads) — "  Gentlemen,  the  resolution  you  have  heard  proposed 
and  seconded,  will  be  supported  by  Mr.  Reddington,  Queen's  County. 
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The  man  who  took  his  cattle  and  marked  them  rack-rent,  and  brought 
them  into  the  streets  of  Maryborough.'^     (Cheers.) 

Read  out  Mr.  Reddington's  speech  1 — (Witness  reads) — '^  Men  of  Kil- 
dare,  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the  pluck  you  have  shown  in  coming 
here  to-day  iii  spite  of  every  influence  that  tried  to  prevent  you.  It  is 
rather  late  in  the  day  now  for  speaking.  Tou  live  in  the  days  of  com- 
bination. My  words  shall  reach  not  Uie  bounds  of  Elildare,  but  of  all 
Ireland.  If  all  Ireland  will  not  combine  lawfully  and  peaceably,  the  day 
will  come  when  you  will  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is 
only  one  way.  The  Government,  of  whose  promises  you  have  heard  so 
much  and  perfoimed  so  little.  They  are  now  in  power,  and  what  do 
they  purpose  to  do  ?  (A  voice — *  Nothing.')  Save  yourselves.  And  if 
you  do  not  save  yourselves,  the  Government  will  not  save  you.  The 
way  in  which  you  are  to  save  yourselves  is  this  :  By  legal  open  combina- 
tio^  Evety  trade  has  a  combination.  Every  trade  ^b^es  together 
to  protect  l^eir  own  interests.  Join  the  Land  League  to  save  your- 
selves. And  where  in  parts  of  this  country  the  tenantry  are  evicted,  or 
about  to  be  evicted,  the  rents  should  not  be  paid." 

That  will  do  for  the  present.  After  Mr.  Reddington  did  Mr.  Boyton 
make  a  second  speech  ? — Mr.  Boyton  came  forward  then. 

(Jo  to  page  12,  line  1. — {Witness  reads) — "  While  I  am  doing  business 
here  talking  about  the  Land  League,  dozens  are  behind  my  back  pressing 
me  to  read  cases  of  landlord  injustice  to  you.  Already  I  myself,  in  my 
official  capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  Eildare  Land  League,  have  scores  of 
cases  against  landlords  in  this  county,  one-and-twenty  cases  of  the 
grossest  injustice." 

Go  to  line  26  on  the  same  page,  and  begin  ''  Mark  me»" — ( Witness 
reads) — '^  Mark  me;  there  is  not  to-day  a  grand  old  park  in  all  Ireland 
suiTounded  with  wsJls  and  stately  trees,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
the  man  that  claims  to  own,  could  produce  a  title  deed  that  is  not  stained 
with  blood  and  robbery." 

That  will  do.  Go  to  the  next  page— page  13,  line  11  :  ''  Men  of 
Kildare." 

(  Wihiess  reads) — "  Men  of  Ealdare,  I  wish  to  tell  you  this :  that  these 
meetings  are  not  held  for  the  purpose  of  treating  you  to  fine  language 
or  oratory,  or  rousing  your  feelings  or  your  cheers,  which  are  the  best 
proof  that  you  are  in  earnest.  In  the  name  of  God,  and  in  the  name  of 
his  country,  and  in  the  name  of  the  welfare  and  future  happiness  of  his 
wife,  children,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  every  honest  Irishman  who  is 
here  present,  and  who  will  stand  by  my  words  that  fall  from  my  lips,  I 
ask  him  to  follow  me.  *  We,  the  people  of  Kildare,  to-day  assembled, 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  never  to  take  a  farm,  or  the  land  from  which  our 
fellow  tenant  farmer  has  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an  unjust  rent, 
or  which  his  means,  lus  labour,  and  property  have  been  confiscated  by 
his  landlord.  We  pledge  ourselves  never  to  bid  for  or  take  that  farm. 
(A  voice,  *  Never.')  Now  then  every  man  who  can  take  that  pledge  in 
the  sight  of  God  hold  up  his  hand.  (Hands  were  then  held  up.)  I  thank 
the  Almighty  Gkxi  that  is  the  vow  of  Kildare — ^you  will  stick  together 
now — ^you  have  already  formed  a  branch  of  the  Land  League.  I  think 
there  were  a  thousand  hands  held  up,  and  if  he  comes  to  me,  I  will  fight 
his  landlord  wherever  there  is  the  smallest  shadow  of  injustice.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  regret  to-day  that  the  National  Land  League  could  not  send  a 
man  here  to  explain  to  members  all  their  objects.  But  they  told  me, 
*  In  your  native  country  you  want  no  help.*  Therefore  men  of  Kil- 
dare, I  have  here  to-day  by  authority  of  my  office,  as  representative  of 
the  Xriflh  National  Land  League,  I  declare  a  Monasterevan  branch  of  the 
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Irish  Land  League  formed.  Any  man  that  means  what  he  says,  has 
only  to  come  to  the  secretary  and  hand  in  his  name.  He  will  have  my 
help  and  the  help  of  my  Mends,  as  far  as  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
pounds  go.  (Mr.  Boyton  here  retired,  but  came  forward  immediately 
after.)" 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  DiUon. 

Go  back  to  page  8,  look  at  line  30. — ^'  The  way  in  which  you  are 
to  save  yourselves  is  this." — ^That  is  Mr.  Beddington's  speech  at  the 
meeting  1 

^T,  MoUay. — ^He  has  read  that  already. — (Witness  reads). — ''The 
way  in  which  you  are  to  save  yourselves  is  this  :  By  legal  open  com- 
bination. Every  trade  has  a  combination.  Every  trade  combines 
together  to  protect  their  own  interests.  Join  the  Land  League  to  savie 
yourselves." 

Now  go  to  page  4,  Mr.  Boyton's  speech. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — You  mean  his  first  speech ) 

Mr.  MoUoy, — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  2>i^Ztm.— (To  Witness).  Look  at  line  5,  "resolved."  {WiXness 
reads). — "  Whereas  the  social  condition  of  the  Irish  people  having  been 
reduced  through  their  subjection  to  England,  and  its  coercive  legislation 
to  a  state  below  that  of  any  civilised  country  in  the  world.  And  where- 
as the  mouth  of  English  public  opinion,  when  speaking  of  constitutional 
legislation  declared,  that  '  governments  should  be  for  the  good  of  the 
governed,  and  that  whatever  rules  wilfully  and  persistently  postpone 
the  good  of  their  subjects,  either  in  the  interest  of  foreign  states  or  to 
assist  theories  of  politics,  such  rules  thereby  forfeit  all  claims  to 
allegiance.'  Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  we  Irishmen  assembled  to- 
day in  our  thousands  do  hereby  indorse  the  foregoing  declaration  as 
embodying  the  position  and  wrongs  of  our  misgoverned  and  impoverished 
country,  and  as  likewise  justification  for  recording  our  determination 
to  resort  to  every  lawful  means  whereby  our  inalienable  rights,  political 
and  social,  can  be  regained  from  their  enemies  (cheers.)  ". 

Mr.  SidUvcm, — ^About  this  being  wholly  indorsed  here  as  a  declara- 
tion— was  that  quoted.  I  see  you  have  quotation  marks.  Will  you 
look  at  the  printed  slip,  line  10,  page  4. — "  And  whereas  the  mouth  of 
English  public  opinion  when  speaking  of  constitutional  legislation 
declared." — Have  you  got  quotation  marks  1 — They  are  here  at  all  events. 

Were  they  in  your  notes  ? — I  really  cannot  say. 

Can  you  tell  us? — ^I  could  by  reference  to  the  book.  (Note-book  pro- 
duced.) 

See  now  whether  that  is  a  quotation — have  you  got  it  there  as  a 
quotation  1 — I  have  not. 

Do  you  know  how  these  quotation  marks  got  there  ? — I  really  cannot 
account  for  it. 

Is  it  there  in  the  shape  of  a  direct  statement  in  the  resolution  ? — ^It 
is  here  in  the  resolution,  there  are  no  inverted  commas. 

"  Be  it  resolved  that  we  Irishmen  assembled  to-day  endorse  the  fore- 
going declaration  " — that  is  a  little  lower  down — I  want  to  bring  you  to 
it.  It  says  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Boyton's  speech,  where  he  puts  the  reso- 
lution in  which  he  says — "Whereas  the  mouthpiece  of  English  public 
opinion  " — have  you  got  that? — ^I  have. 

Well  look  at  your  notes  now,  and  read  it  from  your  notes  1 — What 
am  I  to  read? 

Get  the  end  of  Mr.  Boyton's  speech  ? — Yes. 

He  puts  a  resolution.    Isn't  that  so  ? — ^Yes. 
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Well  read  that  from  your  notes.  Bead  the  resolution  I  am  after 
reading.     It  is  the  same  resolution  % — ^At  that  page. 

At  page  4. 

The  AiUyrney-General — ^Thatis  the  resolution  he  has  read. 

Mr.  SuUivcm — I  want  him  to  read  it  from  his  notes. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry — The  question  is  whether  it  is  a  quotation  or  not. 

Mr.  Sullivan — ^That  is  so.     (To  Witness) — Have  you  got  it  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoeraij) — At  the  end  of  Mr.  Boyton's  first  speech. 

The  AUomei/'General — ^There  are  half  a  dozen  speeches. 

Mr.  StdHvan — He  spoke  six  times. 

The  Attorney-General — Do  you  see  that  place  where  you  state  Mr. 
Boyton  returned  I — I  have  it  now. 

Mr.  SuUivan, — Bead  that  nowl — {Witness  reads) — "Whereas  the 
social  condition  of  the  Irish  people  having  been  reduced,  through  their 
subjection  to  England  and  its  coercive  le^slation,  to  a  state  below  that 
of  any  civilised  country  in  the  world;  and  whereas  the  mouth  of 
English  public  opinion,  when  speaking  of  constitutional  legislation, 
declared  that '  governments  should  be  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  and 
that  whatever  rules  wilfully  and  persistently  postpone  the  good  of  their 
subjects,  either  in  the  interest  of  foreign  States,  or  to  assist  theories  of 
poUtios,  such  rules  thereby  forfeit  all  claims  to  allegiance.'  Be  it  there- 
fore resolved,  that  we  Irishmen  assembled  to-day  in  our  thousands,  do 
hereby  indorse  the  foregoing  declaration  as  embodying  the  position  and 
wrongs  of  our  mis-govemed  and  impoverished  country,  and  as  likewise 
justification  for  recording  our  determination  to  resort  to  every  lawful 
means  whereby  our  inaJienable  rights,  political  and  social,  can  be  re- 
gained from  their  enemies  (cheers)." 

Is  there  any  quotation  mark  at  "  governments  "  1 — No  sir^  not  one. 

That  is  just  what  I  want.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  that  was  a  quota- 
tion from  a  letter  of  Lord  John  Bussell  to  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  ? — 
I  did  not. 

That  is  all  I  ask  you. 

Mr.  Dillon. — I  ask  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Boyton's  second  speech  at  page  9. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^The  second  speech  is  at  page  7. 

Mr.  IHUon. —  Well,  it  is  page  9  on  tlie  slip.  Go  to  about  line 
13,  ''The  figures  I  am  going  to  use  to-day '*1 — {Witness  reads) — 
''  The  figures  I  am  going  to  use  to-day,  in  an  appeal  to  the  men,  and 
not  the  old  women  (laughter),  the  figures  I  am  going  to  use  to-day  are 
the  figures  that  are  carefully  prepared  for  the  information  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majenty's  Grovemment  in  Ireland.  You  have  been  told  by 
gentlemen  of  the  distress  in  the  country,  «you  have  been  told  the  result  of 
bad  laws.  Listen  to  my  figures  which  are  perhaps  not  so  much  for  your 
eaiB  as  they  are  for  the  ears  of  the  press,  if  they  will  do  us,  the  people 
of  Ireland,  the  justice  to  publish  liiem.  (A  voice — '  Bravo.')  During 
the  lifetime  of  the  chairman  here,  not  yet  fifty  years,  the  population  of 
England  has  increased  two  and  a  half  millions  ;  during  the  same  period, 
the  population  of  Scotland,  a  small  country,  has  increased  one-third  of  a 
million ;  during  the  same  period,  the  population  of  the  most  fertile 
island  that  ever  God  created,  has  decreased,  gone  down  three  millions 
('  oh,  oh,  shame.')  It  is  a  fact,  deny  it  who  can.  (A  voice — '  no  one 
can.')" 

Go  to  line  30.  "But  in  my  lifetima"  (  Witness  reads) — "  But  in  my 
lifetime,  the  population  of  Kildare  has  decreased  one  third, 
one  man  in  every  three  is  gone,  God  knows  where  (cheers). 
One  third  of  the  population  of  this  most  fertile  county  is  swept 
for    ever    from    the    census    roll    of    Ireland.     (A  voice — *  Bravo.* 
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Now  then  having  heard  that,  p^haps  you  would  like  to  hear  what 
has  cleared  out  these  people.  I  find  by  reference  to  the  figures 
prepared  for  the  Govemhient,  that  we  hiave  in  Eildare  83,000  odd 
inhabitants.  I  find  by  the  same  figures,  that  we  have  in  Exldare  83 
men  who  own  the  county,  I  find  that  we  have  veritable  land  owners, 
1,700 ;  1,700  land  owners  pure  and  simple.  Of  these  1,700,  there  are 
1,000  that  own  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  ('  More  power.')  I  find 
there  are  83  land  owners  in  the  county  of  whom  there  are  six-and-twenty 
owning  large  estates  in  other  counties  in  Ireland,  men  who  have  derived 
their  title  from  men  and  not  from  Ood.  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Yi&- 
counts,  Lords,  Kight  Honourables,  Honourables,  yes,  and  dishonourables 
(laughter  and  cheers.)  I  find  that  six-and-twenty  of  these  men 
own,  mind  you,  absolutely  an  area,  equal  to  all  the  pasture  land  of 
this  fertile  country.  I  find  that  six  men,  mark  you,  that  six  men 
own  an  area  of  Kildare  equal  to  all  the  tillage  land  in  the  county. 
Q  Oh,'  and  '  Divide  it.')  I  find  also,  and  I  wish  to  show  the  gentlemen, 
whatsoever  position  in  life  they  may  hold,  whether  in  the  service  of 
God,  or  in  the  service  of  their  fellow-man,  who  have  said  that  the  people 
were  well  enough  off.  I  think  your  presence  here  to-day  is  an  answer 
to  it.  I  ask  those  gentlemen  here  to-day,  if  you  are  well  enough  off, 
why  it  is  that  we  have  10,000  paupers  receiving  out-door  and  in-door 
relief  every  ye^r  1  Why  is  it  that  one  half — and  God  Almighty  knows 
if  a  blush  could  come  to  my  face  at  this — why  it  is  as  a  Eoldare  man, 
I  have  to  say  here  to-day,  that  one  half  of  the  people  of  this  county  can 
neither  read  or  write.  We  are  well  enough  off,  we  have  10,000  paupers, 
and  30,000  people  unable  to  read  or  write." 

Go  on  to  page  11,  line  5. — "Mark  ye  nowl" — (Witness  resAa) — 
"  Mark  you  now,  I  told  you  that  eighty-three  men,  mark  the  figures, 
men  of  Kildare,  we  have  declared  war,  and  speaking  to-day  for  Kildare, 
we  have  eighty-three  to  contend  with,  as  you  think — (that  is  wrong,  it 
should  be*  do  you  think') — ^you  are  a  match  for  them  1     Eighty-three 
land  owners  in  this  county  own,  or  rather  100  men,  own  absolutely  all 
the  pasture  and  tillage  land  in  the  county  Kildare.     We  have  thrown 
the  gage  of  the  people  in  the  face  of  100  men.     We  will  fight  them 
in  the  courts,  and  when  I  say  *  we,'  I  mean  myself  and  others,  if  you 
will  help  us.    We  don't  ask  you  for  your  money  or  your  cheers,  and  God 
knows  I  am  glad  to  hear  these  cheers,  the  only  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
you  are  prepared  to  help.     We  have  here  in  Kildare  in  the  possession  of 
those  landlords  a  portion  of  the  county.     The  entire  county  valued  by 
the  Government  at  £200,000— £200,000  per  annum ;  £200,000  the 
Government  values  the  property  of  the  landlords  of  Kildare.     The 
Government  ask  the  landlords  of  Kildare  to  pay  them  taxes  on  that 
amount.     The  landlords  of  Kildare  make  you,  the  tenant-farmers,  occu- 
piers of  the  soil,  and  labourers,  as  if  yoiur  sweat  goes  for  nothing,  pay 
£300,000  a  year  rent.     In  other  words,  they  are  taking  half  as  mudb 
again  as  the  Government  that  misrules  you  valued  it.    l^e  total  amount 
of  the  landowners  of  property  in  Kildaro,  if  purohased  by  the  Govern- 
ment to-morrow,  would  be  four  millions  sterling  at  twenty  years'  pur- 
chase, some  of  them  might  not  be  disposed  to-day  to  take  twenty  years' 
purchase,  perhaps  five  years  from  now  they  would  wish  to  have  taken 
ten  years.     The  rack-ront  that  you,  men  of  Elildaro,  pay  would  pay  six 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  that  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  out  the 
whole  of  the  landlords  of  Kildaro  at  twenty  years'  purchase." 
You  may  stop  there. 

Mr.  MoUoy, — Did  you  report  the  meeting  at  Glenamaddy,  in  the 
county  Galway,  on  the  16th  May  last? — Yes, 
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Did  a  Mr.  John  Kelly  take  the  chair? — Yes. 

Will  70a  read  his  observations  at  page  3,  line  8 1 — {WitneMS  reads) — 
''  I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  any  lan^ord.  If  the  people  were  but 
loyal  they  would  soon  manage  the  landlords — I  mean  if  a  man  was 
evicted  that  no  man  would  meddle  with  his  land  ^hear,  hear).  (There 
is  a  break  there) — and  make  him  a  black  sheep  in  the  parish^  They  may 
return  members  of  Parliament,  but  we  can  have  a  Parliament  at  home 
if  we  like  it  ourselves,  by  establishing  branches  of  the  Land  League. 
Let  the  land  be  left  waste.  Let  him  that  does  be  pointed  out  at  mar- 
ket and  fair^  let  no  one  buy  or  sell  with  him.  K  he  has  a  family  let  no 
one  connect  with  him.  There  is  a  fine  meeting  here  to-day  after  what 
was  said.     The  chief  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  put  down  tyrants." 

Who  was  the  next  speaker  after  the  chairman  '^^Mr.  Nally. 

Mr.  Nally,  the  traverser?— Tes. 

Will  you  read  his  speech  ? — ( Witness  reads) — *'  Fellow  oountrjrmen,  I 
have  to  propose  a  resolution,  a  resolution  tfaua.t  I  proposed  15  months 
ago,  but  I  say  the  parties  I  then  addressed  have  not  adhered  to  it.*' 

"  Besolved,  that  we  will  look  upon  a  man  who  would  occupy  the 
land  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted  sjb  the  enemy  of  our 
country,  and  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  never  to  occupy  a  furm  from. 
which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted  or  surrendered  for  non-payment  of 
rent  (cheers)." 

"What  is  the  use  in  coming  forward  and  speaking  to  you  when 
at  this  moment  there  are  some  scoundrels  amongst  you  ready  to 
grapple  them  up  1  (^  A  voice,  down  with  them.')  I  know  there  are 
scoundrels  here  who  would  raise  their  hands.  I  wish  to  propose  the 
resolution,  and  all  united  together,  determined  as  it  were  to  get  rid  of 
the  agent^  bailiff,  and  the  accursed  and  damned  landlords  (' oh  !'  and 
laughter).  Do  you  come  along,  organise  in  one  mass.  Come  together 
after  this  meeting,  let  ye  come  and  show  all  men  that  we  intend  to  banish 
every  blasted  landlord  out  of  the  coiintry.  Let  ye  join  together  iu  the  hill- 
side and  valley  and  everywhere  until  we  get  rid  of  that  accursed  hated 
system  called  landlordism.  Let  us  come  forward  then  like  men  and 
put  those  blasted  landlords  in  the  same  position  as  we  have  ourselves 
been  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have  a  few  papers  here ;  just  listen  to 
me  about  the  landlords  of  this  place.  I  know  very  little  about  it  my- 
self. Of  course  if  I  err  you  will  correct  me.  There  is  one  estate.  I 
wiU  go  in  at  the  end.  I  will  not  mention  the  old  fellow's  name.  One 
man  whose  valuation  is  £8  15«.,  rent  £15;  another  valuation  is  ten 
guineas,  rent  XI 6  9^.  (oh !).  Well,  there  are  so  many  names  in  it,  it  would 
be  injudicious  for  me  to  name  them.  The  next  time  he  is  coming  for- 
ward to  coUect  rents,  let  ye  come  forward  and  say  that  the  devil  a 
halfpenny  at  aJl  he  will  get  (laughter).  (Here  the  speaker  became 
inaudible  owing  to  the  noise  around  me.)  Well,  my  Mends,  I  will  not 
come  to-day  without  referring  to  my  Mends  that  are  keeping  up  the 
wall  over  there.  (Here  the  speaker  pointed  to  some  persons  leaning 
against  the  walls  within  sight.)  What  I  come  here  for  is  this.  To  say 
(here  it  was  broken  again.)  That  eveiy  one  amongst  you  will  join  the 
Land  League  until  we  put  away  landlordism  and  every  ism,  I  don't  care 
a  damn  about  all  isms.  OLher  gentlemen  will  come  forward  of  more 
experience  to  second  this  resolution  (cheers)." 

Mr.  McUoy. — Did  Mr.  Kilmartin  make  a  speech? — ^Yes. 

Turn  to  page  8  of  Mr.  Kilmartin's  speech.  Now  look  at  line  45  and 
read  the  passage  commencing  ''  For  instance  "  ? — {Wiiness  reads) — ''  For 
instance,  I  have  been  shown  a  sheet  of  names  since  I  came  here  to  this 
town,  where  the  landlords  are  grinding  them  to  the  dust.     Now  I  mean 
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to  show  ye  how  you  can  nullify  the  law  of  the  landlords.  Join  the  Land 
League^  never  t».ke  a  farm  from  which  a  man  is  evicted.  Ostradse  the 
villain  who  would  do  such  a  thing.  There  is  not  a  greater  criminal  ever 
swung  on  a  gallows  than  the  man  who  would  take  that  land.  I  say  you 
can  point  to  him  as  he  goes  the  road,  and  say,  '  Behold  the  villain ; ' 
'behold  the  man  who  robbed  the  widow.'  If  ye  saw  a  mad  dog,  would 
not  ye  halloo  him.  Would  not  ye  hunt  the  mad  dog  from  society,  but 
the  desperate  villain  who  would  bid  for  the  land  is  fifty  times  worse  than 
the  mad  dog." 

That  will  do.  Now  go  down  to  line  11  on  page  9  and  readf — (Wit- 
ness reads) — ''  With  regard  to  rackrent,  where  is  the  tenant  who  is  not 
rackrented  1  I  say,  in  the  words  of  Charles  Stewart  Pamell,  our  brave 
and  noble  leader  (cheers),  who  will  lead  us  to  victory,  and  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Davitt  (cheers),  I  say,  in  the  face  of  this  brave  assemblage  of  Insh- 
men  and  women,  if  ye  hold  a  firm  grip  of  the  land  with  determined 
voice,  there  is  no  power  under  the  Crown  will  put  you  out  of  it.  Offer 
a  fair  rent,  and  in  the  name  of  God  whatever  the  consequence  is,  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Malachi  O'Sullivan  said  twelve  months  ago,  if  they  don't 
take  it,  put  it  in  your  pocket.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  twelve  months  ago  was 
secretary  to  the  Ballinasloe  Association,  and  he  gave  good  advice  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.     Infidelity  has  been  imputed  to  him." 

Witness, — There  was  interruption  here.  The  speaker  then  said — "  I 
say  Mr.  0*Sullivan  is  as  good  a  Catholic  as  any  one  in  that  crowd.  I 
fear  I  am  trespassing  on  your  patience.  When  I  look  around  amongst 
you  and  see  the  green  sashes,  and  when  I  look  back  and  see  these 
banners  (pointing  to  the  back  of  the  platform,  where  there  were  a  few 
flags  and  banners),  when  I  see  here  the  picture  of  Pamell,  with  Erin 
asking  him  to  save  her  people,  I  think  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
ask  you  to  put  your  patriotism  to  the  test.  Do  as  Pamell  advised  you 
to  do,  '  Keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  holdings.'  Establish  in  diis  place  this 
veiy  day  a  branch  of  the  Land  League." 

That  will  do.     Bead  the  next  line,  however. 

Witness, — "  The  man  who  would  not  subscribe  one  shilling  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Irishman." 

N  ow  go  on  to  page  1 2.     Mr.  Fitzpatrick  proposed  a  resolution  1 — Yes. 

Well,  read  the  resolution? — (Witness  reads) — "Resolved  that  the 
Irish  National  Land  League,  being  established  for  the  protection  of  the 
persecuted  tenantry  of  Ireland,  and  the  total  abolition  of  landlordism, 
we  hereby  pledge  ourselmes  to  form  a  branch  of  the  League  in  Glenna- 
maddy  to-day,  to  be  united  " 

Witness. — ^That  must  be — "You  must  unite,  love,  and  assist  one 
another  as  one  man." 

Mr.  MoUay. — Did  Mr.  Nally  make  a  speech  1— Yes. 

It  is  at  page  13.  Read  it  %—( Witness  reads) — ^^  My  Mends  and  fel- 
low countrymen  (cheers),  coming  here  I  assure  you  for  a  positive  fact, 
though  it  is  well  known  in  this  county  that  against  a  system  called  land- 
lordism I  will  work  tooth  and  nail,  and  until  I  see  those  scoundrels  called 
landlords  banished  in  oblivion,  and  the  tenants  to  be  the  owners  of  the 
land.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  that  I  ask  one  request  of  you  again,  to 
al>olish  landlordism  and  have  in  its  stead  peasant  proprietary  (cheers). 
I  will  now  thank  you  for  the  reception  you  have  given  me.  As  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  saying  things  that  I  don't  do  or  believe  in  myself,  let  each 
and  eveiy  one  of  you  go  home  sober^'  (loud  laughter).  Here  he  re- 
ferred to  the  police,  and  said — "  There  is  one  thing  about  those,  we  have 
no  right  to  say  anything  at  all  against  them.  They  are  veiy  respectable 
and  orderly,  but  if  they  could  have  a  few "  (That  is  broken)  "  they 
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might  get  more  intelligence  (laughter).  I  would  ask  them  to  join  the 
Land  League  (laughter)  on  the  same  principle  that  other  people  do,  and 
when  they  join  the  League,  I  will  guarantee  that  they  will  be  for  keeping 
it  (laughter  and  cheers).'' 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M^Lcmghiin. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  see  the  print  you  have  been  reading  from — I 
mean  Mr.  KHmartin's  speech  1 — Tes.  ( Witness  handed  the  docimient 
to  counsel.) 

I  see  it  is  partly  in  print  and  partly  in  manuscript  f — Yes ;  the  manu- 
script was  inserted  when  I  was  comparing  it  with  my  notes. 

Do  you  mean  the  original  transcript,  or  the  shorthand  notes  1 — The 
shorthand  notes. 

This  was  printed  from  the  transcript  of  your  shorthand  notes  ? — I 
suppose  so.     I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  not  know  it  was  %-rl  think  so. 

Do  you  not  know  it  is  altered  in  seventeen  sentences  or  clauses  of 
sentences  ? — I  do  not  know. 

I  do.  I  have  counted  it  over.  Was  it  right,  as  printed  from  your 
manuscript  ? — It  was  printed  ooirectly  from  my  notes. 

Was  it  printed  correctly  from  the  manuscript  as  you  took  it  from 
your  notes  1 — ^I  suppose  it  was. 

Did  you  take  particular  care  with  Mr.  Kilmartin's  speech  ? — ^I  took 
particular  care  with  all  of  them. 

That  same  particular  care  appears  to  have  led  you  into  a  greater 
number  of  blunders.  I  suppose  you  transcribed  that  speech  as  you  did 
any  other  1 — I  did. 

Here,  for  example  : — ''  There  is  no  greater  criminal  ever  swung  on  the 
gallows  than  the  man  who  would  take  that  land.  I  say  you  can  point 
to  h™  as  he  goes  along  the  road."  A  portion  of  that  is  in  manuscript  1 
— ^Tes ;  I  wrote  it  in  when  I  was  comparing  them  both  afterwards. 

Now — '^  You  can  (blank)  him  without  raising  a  hand  to  him."  Is 
that  the  way  you  transcribe  your  notes? — 1  wrote  out  my  notes  as  they 
were  taken. 

Here  is  another.  I  will  take  page  9,  line  36.  On  your  printed  copy 
it  appears — (reads) — "  Speaker  :  If  you  want  to  save  Ireland's  popi:da- 
tion,  if  you  want  to  save  the  brave  youth  of  the  country,  unite  and 
band  together  for  mutual  protection,  such  as  you  can  do  by  joining  the 
Land  Lrague.  I  have  a  list  here.  It  contains  about  forty  names.  It 
would  be  quite  useless  for  me  to  occupy  your  time  by  reading  it.  The 
press  will  take  notice  of  it  It  is  in  ^most  every  case  nearly  double  the 
€k>vemment  valuation."  I  see  that  altered  in  some  particulars  ? — ^Yes. 
In  writing  this  first  I  inserted  some  words  in  it  from  memory ;  and  when 
I  got  instructions  to  compare  my  notes  with  the  printed  copy,  and 
leave  in  nothing  but  what  was  on  my  notes,  I  struck  those  out. 

The  next  line  in  the  print,  page  9,  line  42,  is — *^  The  landlords  never 
did  anything  for  mb"  I  see  you  have  made  that,  *^  The  men  who  never 
did  anything  for  us  "  1 — No,  sir,  I  made  it  the  "  race  who  never  did 
anything  for  us."     X  wrote  it  from  memory  myself  at  the  time. 

You  made  the  best  effort  you  could  to  get  as  much  of  the  matter  into 
the  report  as  you  could  1 — ^No  doubt  of  it. 

Is  it  not,  then,  partly  a  sketch  from  memory  and  (tartly  from  the 
notes) — ^It  is  not  a  sketch  from  memory. 

Why  this  printed  copy  is  pockmarked  with  corrections  1 — I  cannot 
help  that. 

No  more  can  I.    That  is  all. 


»>- 
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Crosa-ezamined  by  Mr.  Cv»ran. 

This  was  a  large  meetmg,  I  believe  1 — It  was. 

Was  not  it  a  local  meeting  altogether  % — It  was. 

None  of  the  gentlemen  from  Dublin  came  down  to  it? — No. 

Was  it  not  called  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  a  landlord  in  the 
neighbourhood? — It  was. 

You  know  that? — ^Yes;  the  chairman  said  so.  Will  I  read  his 
speech? 

I  will  not  trouble  you  to  do  so.  Did  he  not  refer  to  landlords  in 
the  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

He  referred  to  one  landlord,  Mr.  Gore  ? — ^Yes. 

He  said  he  never  did  a  bad  act,  and  gave  seed  potatoes  to  his  ten- 
ants ? — Yes. 

He  said  he  was  a  good  landlord  ? — ^Yes. 

And  he  referred  to  the  conduct  of  bad  landlords — there  is  no  use 
naming  them  ? — Yes. 

I  believe  Mr.  Nally  had  less  drink  in  that  day  than  usual  1 — He  had 
some. 

I  believe  he  is  very  seldom  without  some  ? — I  do  not  know. 

But  I  believe  he  had  less  in  that  day  than  usual  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
how  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  M^LoAighlin. — So  much  the  better  for  you  to  give  a  fair  answer. 

Mr.  Currcm,, — ^That  will  do. 

Mr,  MoUoy, — ^Now  turn  to  the  BaUinlough  meeting  of  the  27th  June, 
1880.     Did  you  attend  that  meeting  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  notace  any  inscription  on  the  platform  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  an  inscription  across  the  front  of  the  platform  ? — ^There 
was. 

What  was  it? — (Witness  reads  from  his  notes) — '^  I  noticed  a  strip 
of  black  cloth  right  across  the  front  of  the  platform,  with  the  words, 
"Down  with  Mrs.  O'Connor,  the  Palace,  Elphin,  and  all  evicting  land- 
lords.    God  Save  Ireland." 

Now  turn  to  page  2.  Who  proposed  the  first  resolution  ? — ^A  farmer 
named  Patrick  Henehan. 

Just  read  it  ? — (Witness  reads) — "  Resolved^  that  we  solemnly  protest 
in  the  name  of  justice  against  the  eviction  of  55  persons  from  their 
homes  in  Ologheen,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  take  those,  or  any 
other  farms,  from  which  their  occupiers  may  be  evicted  (a  voice, 
« never.')" 

Who  spoke  after  that  resolution  was  proposed  1-^Mr.  Thomas  Bren- 

XUOL 

Head  his  speech  ? — (WitTiess  reads) — "  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow-^soun- 
trymen — ^Again  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  has  been  heavy  upon  you. 
Again  we  meet  here  to-day  to  protest  against  eviction,  and  to  record  our 
solemn  vow  that  the  land  of  the  evicted  shall  remain  tenantless  (cheers). 
That  the  crops  upon  them  may  wither,  and  may  rot  before  any  man  in 
this  county,  or  any  man  in  this  province,  will  be  found  to  save  them,  for 
the  person — I  will  no^  call  her  a  woman — who  has  robbed  and  plundered 
the  helpless  creatures  that  we  are  here  to-day  to  pledge  ourselves  to  aid 
and  .to  protect  (cheers)." 

Now  go  to  line  29  i— (Witness  reads) — ''  I  have  a  good  opportunity, 
from  my  connection  with  the  Land  L^igue,  of  knowing  the  position  of 
many  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland." 

That  will  do.  Now  go  to  line  41  ? — ( WUness  reads) — "  The  question 
must  soon  be  decided,  whether  you  will  quietly  surrender  that  harvest 
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in  order  tliat  a  few  idlers  maj  enjoy  the  usual  quantity  of  champagne 
(*  never')." 

Who  said  "  never  "1 — Some  one  in  the  crowd. 

Very  well.  Now  read  on. — (Witness  reads): — "In  order  that  they 
may  be  in  a  position  to  buy  prize  dogs  and  pay  gambling  debts  in  the 
hells  on  the  Contiuent  (hear,  hear).  I  don't  advise  you  to  offer  any  open 
resistance  to  the  law,  simply  because  I  believe  you  would  not  be  able  to 
defeat  it.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  guarding  your  own  life 
and  your  property;  and  if  I  don't  advise  open  I'esistance  to  acts  of 
tyranny,  it  is  not  because  I  see  anything  wrong  in  it,  but  because  I 
know  it  is  not  advisable,  and  I  know  the  landlords  woiild  not  wish  for 
anything  better  than  that  you  should  adopt  such  a  coiirse  in  order  to 
invoke  Uie  aid  of  a  €k)vemment  that  has  ever  been  too  ready  to  crush 
you.  We  advised  you  last  year  not  to  pay  exorbitant  rents ;  not  to  pay 
rent  that  you  were  not  able  to  afford.  We  give  you  the  same  advice 
this  year,  and  we  say  any  man  that  pays  an  unjust  rent,  whether  he  can 
afford  it  or  not,  is  an  enemy  to  the  common  good  (cheers)."  Here  I  lost 
some  words  owing  to  some  confusion  in  the  crowd. 

Very  well.  G^  down  to  line  30 — "  You  will  have  to  depend  "? — 
(Witness  reaudB) — You  will  have  to  depend,  not  upon  members  of  Par- 
liament or  any  other  man,  but  you  must  take  the  cause  into  your  own 
hands.  You  must  commence  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  You  must  starve 
out  the  landlords  this  jear  until  you  force  them  to  agitate  for  a  change 
in  the  land  laws  (cheers).  We  must  enter  into  a  holy  conspiracy 
ag^iinst  them ;  we  must  form  a  union  in  the  country,  and  the  object  of 
tbskt  union  must  be  the  destruction  of  a  power  that  tries  to  ennoble  idle- 
ness and  degrade  labour.  The  landlord  may  evict,  but  you  may  make 
evictioQ  a  costly  luxury  to  him.  There  is  not  a  labouring  man  in  the 
coimtiy  who  should  take  a  day's  wages  to  save  that  crop.  If  cattle  are 
seized  they  should  be  branded  with  the  word  '  Back-rent,'  and  if  any 
man  is  mean  enough  to  take  that  land,  I  say  such  conduct  should  be 
branded.  It  has  been  observed  that  if  you  make  them  (the  Irish  people) 
prosperous  they  will  cease  to  be  national.  I  don't  believe  one  word  of 
it.  I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  they  will  possess  more  ennobling 
patriotism  then  than  at  present,  when  they  are  engaged  in  keepiug  off 
the  gaunt  spectre  of  starvation.  No,  the  destruction  of  landlordism 
will  be  but  the  commencement  of  the  destruction  of  foreign  rule  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  the  chief  prop  of  the  institution.  Kemove  that  prop  and 
the  whole  edifice  will  come  tumbling  in  the  dust.  Ireland  as  a  nation 
at  peace  with  all  the  world  and  with  herself,  will  take  part  in  righting 
the  wrongs  "     (There  is  a  break  here). 

Read  the  last  sentence  ? — (Witness  r^ads)  — ''  Ireland  will  take  jiSLft  in 
emandpatLag  the  world,  in  striking  off  the  fetters  of  men  writing  on  the 
tablets  of  ages  ^  Bepublican.' "  (Cheers). 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McLaughlin. 

Before  you  pass  from  Mr.  Brennan's  s|)eech,  will  you  kindly  take  up 
from  where  Mr.  MoUoy  left  off — "This  is  the  second  meeting " I-- 
(Witness  reads) — "This  is  the  second  meeting  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
attended  during  the  past  month.  Not  many  miles  from  this  I  witnessed 
a  scene  where  65  human  beings  were  turned  on  the  roadside,  and  we 
have  the  same  picture  presented  to  us  to-day,  an  equal  number  of  people 
meeting  with  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  same  person  (groans). 
And  it  is  not  here  alone.  But  the  other  day  at  Boyle,  latter  still  at 
Balla,  this  person  has  put  the  same  infernal  laws  in  motion,  and  she 
now  occupies  the  unenviable  position  of  having  200  human  beings ^" 
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Now,  go  on  and  take  np  Mr.  Brennan  after  the  break.  Leave  out 
the  intervening  line — anyone  can  read  that  who  likesl — ( Witness  reads) — 
^'  And  yet  this  heartless  act  of  cruelty  has  not  met  with  the  condem- 
nation it  deserves.  When  some  short  time  ago  an  unfortunate  woman 
in  England  committed  a  foul  murder,  how  the  hands  of  the  Christian 
people  were  raited  in  horror  at  the  act,  and  with  one  voice  they  called 
out  for  her  banishment ;  they  asked  that  the  world  should  be  freed 
from  the  monster.  And  yet  here,  not  the  life  of  100  but  200  were 
endangered.'' 

One  hundred — ^not  one — is  nut  that  the  way  it  is  corrected  ? — It  is. 

Go  on  and  read)  (Witness  continues  reading) — ^^'And  yet  these 
Christian  people  protest  not  against  the  act,  and  the  Government,  whose 
first  duty  should  be  to  save  the  lives  of  the  people  whom  they  govern, 
stand  calmly  by  and  address  a  few  soft  words  to  the  destroyers  instead 
of  having  them  in  irons.  It  is  not  in  this  county  alone,  it  is  not  in  thia 
province  alone,  that  this  work  of  eviction  goes  on.  From  every  coiihty 
in  Ireland  we  have  it,  and  half  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  do  not  know 
but  the  fate  of  Mrs.  O'Connor's  tenantry  awaits  them." 

There  is  one  other  passage  in  Mr.  Brennan's  speech  I  want  from  you. 
Iiook  to  line  32,  commencing  "  Well  that  is  the  position  "  1 — ( Witness 
reads.)—  "  Well,  that  is  the  position  of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  at 
least  two  other  provinces  are  in  exactly  the  same  position.  We  have  a 
prospect  of  a  good  harvest  this  year,  and  the  landlord  has  his  eye  on  that 
harvest,  and  soon  the  question  will  come  to  be  decided  whether  he  or 
you  will  enjoy  it.  (A  voice  :  '  He  will  never.'  ")  "  Whether  after 
having  starved  yourselves  for  the  last  twelve  months,  having  golden 
prospects  this  harvest,  whether  you  will  be  content  to  endure  the  same 
privation  for  the  next  twelve  months,  whether  you  will  be  content  that 
the  charity  box  must  be  again  passed  round  for  you." 

That  will  do. 

Mr.  MoUoy. — Did  Mr.  Walsh,  the  traverser,  speak  after  Mr.  Brennan 
at  that  meeting  ? — He  did. 

Go  to  page  6  and  read  t — (WitTiess  reads) — "  I  want  you  to  say  that 
these  landlords  will  no  longer  get  a  rackrent ;  that  you  will  no  longer  say 
'  your  honour '  to  them  or  go  cap  in  hand.  (Voice  :  '  Devil  a  cap  in 
hand  any  more,'  laughter.)  Mr.  Walsh — If  you  do  that  you  will 
soon  settle  the  Irish  land  question.  Mr.  Forster  is  determined  to  put 
the  law  in  force,  and  he  admits  that  the  Irish  people  have  a  grievance. 
I  fear  he  will  not  settle  that  grievance.  That  rests  with  yourselves,  and 
yourselves  alone.  It  is  with  you  to  settle  it.  You  can  force  Mr.  Forster 
and  the  Government  and  the  landlords  to  come  to  your  terms.  You 
will  do  that  by  refusing  to  take  farms  fi*om  which  the  tenants  have  been 
evicted.  You  will  advance  your  own  position.  You  will  make  homes 
for  your  children,  and  children's  children,  who  will  bless  you  and  pray  for 
yon  when  yon  are  dead  and  gone.  I  will  not  detain  you  but  I  will  ask 
each  and  every  one  of  you  to  join  the  Land  League.  It  has  not  done 
much  for  you  yet,  but  you  have  no  idea  of  what  it  will  do  for  you.  The 
American  people  are  watching  you  to-day.  Their  sympathies  are  with 
you.  They  are  a  great  and  powerful  nation  to-day,  and  if  you  stick  to 
your  true  colours  they  will  not  neglect  you.  The  Irish  National  Land 
League  will  assist  you  in  your  hour  of  need  (cheers)." 

Mr.  MoUoy, — Go  to  page  10.     Did  Mr.  Walsh  speak  again? — He  did. 

Mr.  McLaughlin,— Whicia.  Mr.  Walsh  %  Is  it  Mr.  John  Walsh,  the 
traverser  % — ^Iliere  are  two  gentlemen  named  Walsh. 

Mr.  Molloy. — It  is  Mr.  John  Walsh,  the  traverser,  that  made  the 
speech. 
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Mr.  M*L<mghlin, — ^Very  well  now. 

Mr.  MoUoy  (to  witness). — Eead  that  speech  of  Mr.  Walsh's,  com- 
mencing "  I  am  sure"  % — "  1  am  sure,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr. 
M'Dermott,  whom  I  believe  is  president  of  the  Land  League,  the  people 
will  be  found  true  to  themselves.  I  trust  there  will  be  always  found 
amongst  jou  a  man  who  will  take  the  part  of  the  people  as  Mr.  M'Der- 
mott.  I  have  heard  that  a  great  many  landlords  have  bought  their  land 
in  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  They  say  they  don't  hold  the  land  under 
the  title  of  Cromwell.  I  hold  their  title  is  not  good  also.  If  a  man 
sells  a  stolen  horse,  and  another  man  comes  into  the  fair  of  Ballinlough 
and  buys  the  horse,  I  say  he  is  not  entitled  to  keep  it.  In  the  same 
way  the  land  was  yours  (cheers)." 

Mr.  A.  M,  SvUivan. — ^Now,  Mr.  Lavender,  turn  to  page  9,  line  9,  c^ 
Mr.  €k>rdon's  speech,  ^'  I  suppose  the  Qovemment  thought  this  meeting 
would  be  rather  small "  9 — '*  I  suppose  the  Government  thought  this 
meeting  would  be  rather  small,  and  so  sent  us  a  lot  of  police  (groans). 
I  don't  want  you  to  groan  for  the  honest  policeman." 

Stop  there. 

Mr.  Curran. — ^Tell  me,  constable — go  back  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Walsh  —the  first  speech  he  made,  page  6 

The  Attorney-General, — I  think  the  more  convenient  course  would  be 
to  allow  Mr.  Molloy  to  finish  first. 

Mr.  Curran, — I  beg  your  pardon.     I  thought  he  was  done. 

Mr.  MoUoy. — ^Now  turn  to  page  8.  Did  Mr.  Gordon,  the  traverser, 
make  a  speech  % — He  did. 

Go  to  page  8,  line  13,  "I  ask  you  here  to-day "? — " I  ask  you  here 
to-day,  in  the  presence  of  the  Government,  to  resist  the  rack-renting 
landlord  in  every  form,  to  act  the  part  of  the  noble  woman  in  Ballina. 
The  robber  came  in  the  daylight  to  evict  her.  That  brave  and  noble 
woman  stood  and  acted  the  part,  not  of  a  woman,  but  of  a  man." 

Now  go  to  line  34,  or  begin  Mr.  Gordon's  speech? — "Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies,  and  men  of  Ballinlough — I  must  thank  you  on 
my  own  part  for  the  kind  invitation  you  have  sent  me  to  attend 
this  meeting.  It  was  my  intention  to  attend  another  meeting, 
but  from  the  pressing  note  I  received,  and  the  character  of  the  land- 
laddy — (landlady) — (laughter) — ^whose  character  is  described  on  the 
black  banner.  The  bsmner  and  motto  of  death,  that  motto  which 
you  must  look  upon  as  the  destruction  of  your  felloe-men  (groans).  If 
we  assemble  here  to-day,  we  assembled  in  the  same  affair  eighteen 
months  ago.  It  was  founded  in  the  town  of  Claremorns.  The  land 
question  has  been  founded  there,  the  land  war  that  has  swept  along  the 
land,  and  the  Government  has  been  exposed  to  the  world.  This  Govern- 
ment that  has  taken  charge  of  the  Irif^  people  has  no  sympathy  for  you. 
I  ask  you,  my  friends,  to  form  into  one  band.  It  is  better  for  you  to 
die  in  the  prison  fighting  for  the  rights  of  your  native  land  than  to  die 
starving  paupers  in  the  workhouse.  I  ask  you  here  to-day,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Government,  to  resist  the  rackrenting  landloi^  in  every 
form,  to  act  the  part  of  the  noble  woman  in  Ballina.  The  robber  came 
in  the  daylight  to  evict  her.  The  brave  and  noble  woman  stood  and 
acted  the  part,  not  of  a  woman,  but  of  a  man.  I  ask  every  woman  here 
to-day  to  bring  her  thoughts  in  her  breast  home  (laughter).  I  am  proud 
that  this  is  not  a  question  of  religion ;  it  is  a  question  of  right.  It  is 
the  question  of  the  land  which  God  created  for  all  men,  for  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  to  enjoy.  '  When  I  consecrated  this  land,'  said  he,  '  for 
my  people  you  shall  earn  your  bread  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow.'  If  I 
keep  you  here  to-day  in  the  midst  of  rain  I  will  not  apologise.     Many  a 
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wet  and  dreary  day  you  have  spent  toiling  for  the  land  robber  (cheers). 
I  ask  yoUy  my  friends,  to  repeat  the  pledge  which  you  made  one  year 
ago,  to  band  yourselves  together  to  resist  against  the  robber.  Show 
before  the  world  that  you  will  not  lie  down  as  we  are  t6ld  by  the  land- 
lords and  the  Government,  not  to  lie  down  as  slaves.  I  am  glad  that 
the  spirit  raised  in  Mayo  has  swept  from  Mayo  to  Roscommon  and 
Tipperary.  Mayo  has  swept  a  laurel  from  the  brow  of  Tipperary.  She 
has  founded  that  land  question  which  to-day  landlords  themselves  must 
admit;  it  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  exposure  to  which  the 
landlords  have" 

Now  go  to  line  44 — "  You  must  band  yourselves  together  like  men  '1 
— (Witness  reads) — "You  must  band  yourselves  together  like  men. 
Shake  hands  with  eveiy  brother  farmer,  no  matter  what  creed  or  dass^ 
and  say  as  one  man^  'This  land  is  ours.'  You,  my  friends,  may 
be  called  upoi^  to  stand  up,  not  as  beggars,  to  resist  this  system.  I 
hope  you  will  carry  home  in  your  bosom  the  advice  you  have  received 
on  this  platform,  and  no  matter  what  advice  you  receive^  whether  from 
the  landlord  robber  or  the  Government  of  England,  it  is  better  for  you 
to  die  fighting  for  your  country  than  to  die  in  the  poorhouse.  My  ad- 
vice to  you  here  tchday  is  that  no  one  will  encourage  another  to  take 
the  land  from  which  another  is  evicted*  If  there  is  any  one  sneak 
amongst  you,  don't  associate  with  him  in  any  form.  If  he  is  a  land- 
grabber,  and  has  daughters,  I  will  advise  every  young  man  to  shun  them. 
I  will  ask  you  to  pledge  yourselves  here  as  honest  men  to  raise  up 
your  hands  to  heaven  that  no  man  will  take  the  land  from  which  a 
tenant  has  been  evicted." 

Now  go  to  line  15  on  the  same  page — "  What  I  advise  you  to  do"1 
— "  What  I  advise  you  to  do  is,  pay  no  jnore  rent,  and  the  police  will 
pay  it  for  you  (laughter).  Bemember  the  words  of  Charles  Stewart 
Pamell— i-*  Keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  homesteads.'  " 

Mr.  SuUivan.- — ^You  notice  the  last  question  Mr.  MoUoy  asked  you — 
that  it  began  at  line  15  on  the  same  page — doesn't  it  ? — ^Yes. 

Now  do  yoil  see  the  passage  that  precedes  that  which  he  did  not  ask 
to  read,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  read  ?-— I  do. 

Nolv  win  you  begin  at  line  9 — "  I  suppose  the  Government  thought 
this  meeting"? — "I  suppose  the  Government  thoilght  this  meeting 
would  be  rather  small,  and  so  sent  us  a  lot  of  police  (groans).  I  don't 
want  you  to  groan  for  the  honest  policeman.  The  honest  policeman  in 
the  locality  of  Oranmore  or  Dunmore — it  is  either  the  one  or  the 
other — had  an  Irish  heart,  and  said,  '  Brothers,'  said  he,  '  is  it  possible 
that  we  will  allow  our  fellow  man  to  be  evicted,'  and  they  made  up 
£1  13*.  for  the  poor  man  who  was  about  being  evicted  (cheers)." 

Now,  do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  police  did  pay  rent 
for  a  poor  wretch  whom  they  were  brought  to  evict  1 — I  saw  it  in  the 

papers. 

You  did  not  subscribe  then  % — I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Gurrcm. — Or  perhaps  he  would. 

Refer  back  now  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  W.  Walsh  % — ^Yes. 

Now  will  you  begin  at  page  6,  line  il4,  "As  one  who  has  attended 
almost  all  the  meetings  "? — "  As  one  who  has  attended  almost  all  the 
meetings  in  the  west  of  Ireland  since  the  initiation  of  this  great  move- 
ment, I  feel  it  my  duty  to-day  to  stick  to  the  doctrine  that  has  been 
pi-eached  last  year  j  the  doctrine,  *  The  land  of  Ireland  belongs  *  to  the 
people  of  Ireland'  (cheers).  It  will  be  needless  to  look  to  Members 
of  Parliament,  or  to  the  Land  League,  if  you  are  not  prepared 
id  work  out  your  own  emancipation  by  your  own  hands  (cheers).     It  is 
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true  that  I  viisited  the  evicted  tenants  of  Mrs.  O'Oonnor  in  this 
neighbourhood  (groans).  I  was  sent  here  by  the  Land  League  to  se6 
and  inquire  into  the  position  of  these  poor  people,  and  this  muoih  I  ifrill 
say,  that  I  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  at  least  three  provinoes  in 
Lreland,  and  I  never  met  a  poorer  class  of  people  than  I  saw  on  "Mtn, 
O'Connor's  property.  I  also  visited  the  evicted  tenants  at  Ter- 
yenacreeva  (another  property  of  Mrs.  O'Connor's,  I  believe)  and  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  I  found  amongst  these  poor  people 
thirty-seven  pawnbroker's  tickets.  They  had  pawned  their  coats,  and 
their  vests,  feathers,  and  wool,  to  try  and  keep  themselves  alive,  and 
yet  this  monster  in  the  shape  of  a  human  being  tries  to  extract  money 
from  those  poor  people.  If  one  such  act  makes  a  monster,  what  will 
you  call  Mrs.  O'-Connor  9  (groans).  I  have  later  still  visited  families  at 
Boyn  or  BaUa  [I  can't  say  which  he  used].  I  found  in  one  house  a 
man,  a  man  seventy  years  of  age.  He  was  lying  in  a  bed  unable  to 
move  while  the  minions  of  the  law  were  there.  Jn  the  same  house  I 
found  his  son  almost  dying.  Are  you  prepared  that  this  system  shall 
last  for  everl  (no,  no).  I  am  glad  to  see  that  despite  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  we  have  come  here.  This  is  one  more  proof  that  you 
know  your  cause  to  be  a  just  one,  and  that  you  will  succeed." 

That  is  all.    You  read  the  next  sentence  already. 

Mr.  MoUoy, — ^Take  Rainsboro'  meeting. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^What's  the  date? 

Mr.  MdUoy. — ^The  4th  July.  (To  witness) — ^Was  there  a  Land 
League  meeting  at  Rainsboro'  on  the  4th  July  last  ? — ^There  was. 

Now,  were  tiie  traversers  Messrs.  O'Sullivan  and  Sheridan  there  % — 
They  were. 

Now  go  to  the  print  copy  at  page  3,  line  19,  of  Mr.  O'SuUivan's 
speech — "  Standing  here"  %—^^  Standuig  here  on  this  4th  of  July,  is  there 

a  man  amongst  you  that  will  not to  bring  this  union — and  to  join 

hands  to  attain  it.     ('  Down  with  landlords '). " 

Who  said  that  1 — Somebody  in  the  crowd. 

Well,  go  on  1 — (  WUmss  continued  reading) — '*The  spirit  of  nationality 
in  Lreland  is  like  the  soul  of  man,  imperishable,  indestructible,  and 
immortal  (hear,  bear).  It  is  a  spirit  which  shall  never  die.  It  is  a 
spirit  which  is  destined  to  attain  this  end.  It  is  a  union,  a  firm  and 
determined  union  among  people  themselves  (cheers).  Is  that  union  to  be 
attained?  It  is  for  you  men  of  Sligo  to  say  whether  it  will  or  not.  (A  voice, 
*'  it  will').  It  will  not  do  to  say  it  will.  I  will  not  accept  any  man's  word  for 
it,  unless  I  see  men  firm,  determined  men  banded  together  as  one  great 
(a  break  there),  determined  to  strike  down  l^t  hideous  system  of  land- 
lordism ill  the  first  place,  and  the  system  of  Briti^  dominaUon  on  the 
other.  It  is  not  by  words  and  by  cheers  that  we  can  accomplish  that 
end.  If  it  were  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  gain  independence  {f  hear, 
hear').  Let  us  look  to  America  to-day.  Let  us  look  to  ev^ry  oduntry 
in  the  world.  Can  you  point  me  to  one  (a  break)  %  What  is  it  that  has 
gained  it?  The  sword,  and  the  sword  alone;  the  rifle  and  the  man. 
These  are  the  only  powers  that  can  gain  your  independence,  and  any 
person  that  tells  you  the  contrary,  tells  you  a  lie.  '  What  rends  in 
twain  the  dungeon's  chain  *%  '  the  swords'  What  is  it  that  will  right  the 
oppression?  What  is  it  that  will  right  Irishmen,  and  no  man  will 
say  there  is  no  oppression  (there  is  a  break  there).  Who  can  stand 
here  and  tell  me  that  the  Irish  tenant-farmer  is  not  a- slave,  a  slave  to 
his  landlord  ?  '  What  rends  in  '  twain  the  despot's  chain  T  If  we  had 
BO  despots,  if  we  had  not  the  prison,  we  have  got  too  much  of  it.  It  is 
only  in  one  way  we  can  get  rid  of  it.    What  is  the  (break)  of  the 
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sword  1  To  free  the  slave,  to  make  all  men  free  before  the  nation. 
Are  Irishmen  cowards  enough  that  they  will  not  stand  up  and  free 
themselves  as  other  nations  have  done  1  It  rests  for  you  to  say  whether 
you  will  or  not." 

That  will  do.  Now  go  to  the  next  page,  line  2,  "  The  time  has  oome 
now"  t — ( Witnesi  reads)—'*  The  time  has  come  now  when  men,  no  better 
than  yourselves,  mean  to  shake  off  the  landlord  yoke  in  this  country, 
and  also  the  yoke  of  British  domination.  You  must  form  yourself  (a 
break  here)  organization  (a  break  here).  You  must,  above  all,  put  your 
face  against  evictions.  You  must  organize  on  every  estate.  You  must 
offer  to  your  landlords  this  bad  year  a  fair  rent,  and  that  rent  is  no  rent 
(laughter).  Many  of  you  are  living  on  charity  of  foreign  aims.  How 
then  can  you  be  expected  to  pay  rent  to  your  landlords  1  Bemember 
that  another  bad  harvest  will  bring  you  another  season  of  famine.  Remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  always  the  brothers  and  sisters  in  America  will  come  to 
rescue  you.  Remember  you  that  it  isnotalways  youcanunmanyourselves  so 

much  as  to  ask  it .  The  landlords  towhom  you  must  go .  That  you 

will  not  in  a  body  pay  exorbitant  rents.     If  you 'be ,  the  landlords 

can  deal  with  you  individually,  but  if  you  put  your  hands  up  in  a  body 
no  landlord  and  no  Ck^vemment  can  compel  you.  Above  all,  if  such  a 
thing  as  an  eviction  should  take  place,  let  no  man  take  the  farm.  If  the 
sheriff  seize,  let  the  sheriff  hold  the  sale,  but  let  not  the  chattels  be 
bought,  whether  through  inability  to  pay  rent  or  any  other  cause.  Do 
you,  men  of  Sligo,  swear  to  that  1  Hold  up  your  hands  and  swear  you 
do  (hands  up).  Let  every  man  take  the  hand  of  his  neighbour  (laughter). 
And  above  aU,  let  every grasp  the  hand"  (a  break  here). 

That  will  do.  Now  go  to  line  27 — "  These  are  the  things  you  will 
take  home  with  you  "  1 — {Witness  reads) — "These  are  the  things  you 
will  take  home  with  you.  Band  you  together,  organize  as  one  man. 
Organize  then^  organize  as  one  man.  Are  you  willing  to  do  that  f 
(<  We  will,'  a  voice  in  the  crowd  says.)  Take  home  the  thoughts  with 
you,  that  it  is  your  own  interest.  If  you  do  there  is  no  fear  but  you 
will  become  organized.  Above  all,  one  thing  is  held  out  as  the  panacea 
for  all  your  troubles,  that  is  emigration.  Don't  emigrate ;  these  fields 
are  large  and  good  enough.  These  houses  areund  you  may  have 
been  the  homesteads  of  families  with  whom  you  were  in  the  closest 
alliance.  The  land  has  been  cleared  off  (a  break  there.)  If  emigration 
is  to  be  a  remedy,  let  it  be  emigration  from  the  poor  lajids  to  the  rich 
lands  in  the  country.  *  I  have  calculated,  and  I  have  made  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  figures  calculate .  You  will  exactly  treble  the  num- 
ber of  tenant  farmers.  If  emigration  is  held  out  to  you,  emigrate  by  all 
means,  let  it  be  from  the  bog  lands  to  the  rich  lands ;  from  the  bogs  of 
Connaught  to  the  buUock  fields  of  Meath." 

After  that  speech  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan's,  did  Mr.  John  Burke  propose  a 
resolution— go  to  page  6 — "That  we  pledge  ouxBelvea  "  1— {Witness 
reads) — "  That  we  pledge  ourselves  neither  to  take,  graze,  herd,  or  fence 
any  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted,  either  capriciously  or 
through  inability  to  pay  excessive  rent  (hear,  hear)." 

Who  was  the  next  speaker  after  that  resolution  was  proposed — ^tum 
to  page  7 — Mr.  Sheridan,  a  traverser  ? — Yes. 

Well,  will  you  go  to  page  8,  "  Then,  my  friends?" — (Witness  reads) — 
"  Then,  my  friends,  if  any  landlord  should  at  any  time  desire  to  cast  a 
poor  tenant  on  the  world  for  the  non-payment  of  an  exorbitant  rent,  it 
is  for  you,  my  friends,  to  pledge  yourselves  before  God  and  your 
country,  for  the  sake  of  your  country,  never  one  of  you  to  take  that 
farm,  but  leave  it  there  waste.     Let  no  man  herd  it,  and  the  landlord 
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of  necessity  must  pay  rates  and  taxes  for  it.  He  will  then  see  that  h^ 
is  unable  to  pay  rent.  It  will  assert  and  go  before  the  world  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  have  risen  to  their  business.  That  he  will  no  longer  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  country.  By  this  means,  my  friends,  you  can  be,  you 
can  be  united  off  the  platform.  Therefore,  you  have  many  facilities, 
organization  (a  break  here).  Fellow-countrymen,  there  is  only  one  other 
subject  that  I  will  refer  to.  It  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  organization. 
Is  it  not  a  sad  thing  in  a  Christian  land  where  men — (a  break  here) — is  it 
not  a  sad  thing,  my  fellow-countrymen,  that  we  can't  sometimes  find 
before  the  same  altar  in  our  Catholic  chapels  the  men  that  will  (a  break)^ 
their  right  hands  from  the  country.  I  don't  know  at  all.  There  is  no 
other  country  would,  except  this  country  of  ours.  You  ought  to  know 
when  you  are  doing  right,  and  when  you  are  doing  wrong.  No  man 
can  unfurl  a  second  banner  in  this  country  except  it  be  in  the  service  of 
the  enemy.  Then,  as  men  with  Christian  feelings,  are  you  any  longer 
going  to  persist  in  this  nefariouB  practice  1  If  so,  I  wiBh  to  heaven  I 
was  never  bom  amongst  you.  Then  it  is  time  you  would  open  your 
eyes  to  the  fact  It  is  time  to  gird  on  your  loins.  Then,  my  friends, 
eveiywhere  that  the  Land  League  is  not  already  established,  branches 
you  at  once  and  place  yourselves  under  the  leaders  of  that  Land 
League." 

Was  there  a  resolution  proposed  after  that  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  did  not  get 
the  resolution* 

Well  what  was  the  substance  of  it  ? — It  was  to  form  a  branch  of  the 
Land  League  in  the  locality^ 

Who  was  the  next  speaker. — Mr.  O'Sullivan,  a  traverser  ? — ^Yes. 
*'  Now  look  at  line  8,  "  You  have  pledged  yourselves." — {Witness  reads) 
— *'  You  have  pledged  yourselves  to  form  a  branch  of  the  Land  League. 
But,  my  friend^  it  is  not  enough  if  you  pledge  yourselves  to  do  that.  It 
is  not  enough  to  meet  here  and  that  you  stop  there,  nothing  will  be 
gained  by  such  a  course.  Your  meeting  here,  your  pledging  yourselves, 
is  but  the  beginniag  of  the  end.  You  must  keep  the  end  steadily  be- 
fore you,  that  is  the  emancipation  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  and 
the  emancipation  of  your  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  a  thing 
easily  to  be  attained.  It  is  a  thing  that  resolutions  will  not  attain.  It 
is  a  thing  that  resolutions  will  only  point  out,  and  action  will  have  to 
succeed  your  resolves  before  you  reach  the  end,  I  wish  to  know 
whether  you  are  like  the  men  of  the  West,  and  the  men  of  the  South, 
whether  you  are  determined  to  carry  out  this  resolve.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  you  are  the  men  I  take  you  to  be,  strong  men,  brave  men, 
united  men,  whether  you  are  determined  to  emancipate  your  country. 
Those  who  are  determined  to  emancipate  yourselves  and  the  tenant 
farmers  raise  up  their  hands.  I  want  those  hands  to  grasp  each  other. 
I  don't  see  that  manly  grasp.  I  will  leave  you  in  the  [shadow  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Sheridan.'' 

Go  down  to  line  39 — "Brave  men"? — {Witness  reads) — "Brave 
men,  strong  men,  if  you  are  true  to  each  other,  let  no  man  take  a  farm 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted.  If  you  stick  to  each  other,  if  you 
be  true  to  each  other,  landlordism  must  storve  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
better  for  them  to  sell  out  in  time  than  to  starve  out.  Be  true  to  each 
other,  join  with  Mr.  Sheridan.  He  is  a  man  who  has  the  interest  of  the 
country  at  heart,  and  a  man  whom  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  future 
saviours  of  the  country  (cheers)." 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — ^This  meeting  was  held  on  the  4th  July,  I  think ) — 
It  was. 

That  was  about  the  time  the  debates  were  going  on  in  Parliament 
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about  the  CompenBation  for  Disturbance  BilL  Was  there  a  man  called 
Davitt  spoke  tiiere,  and  proposed  this  resolution — ''  That  pending  the 
creation  of  a  peasant  proprietorship,  which  is  the  only  acceptable  settle- 
ment  of  the  land  question  "  ? — I  b^  your  pardon,  that  is  not  it. 

Well,  read  it  your  own  way  1 — ( Witness  reads) — "  That  pending  the 
creation  of  peasant  pi'oprietorship,  which  is  the  only  acceptable  settle- 
ment of  the  land  question,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  preservation 
of  peace,  that  the  €k>yenunent  should  put  a  stop  to  evictions  until  God 
takes  her  through  the  fearful  crisis  through  which  Ireland  is  now  pass- 
ing (hear,  hear)." 

Well,  except  that  you  pronounce  the  word^"  acceptable  "  differently, 
it  IB  the  same. 

Mr.  MoUoy. — Is  it  from  the  newspaper  you  are  reading  f 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — ^Both  print  and  newspaper.  Now  whereabouts 
were  you  placed  at  that  meeting  1 — I  was  standing  in  the  crowd. 

And  were  you  much  knocked  about  f — I  was  a  good  deaL 

That  accounts  for  the  seventeen  gaps  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Sheridan's 
two  speeches  ? — Mr.  Sheridan's  speeches  1 

Yes  f — ^I  counted  them — strange  to  say,  the  same  number  of  correc- 
tions as  are  in  the  other. 

Well,  were  you  in  front  of  the  platform — where  were  you  standing  1 — 
At  the  back  of  the  speakers. 

Not  easy  to  report  in  a  place  like  that — eh  1 — No. 

While  talking  about  reporting,  a  man  like  you  are — ^I  mean  a  gentle  - 
man  connected  with  the  Iloyal  Irish  Constabulary — reporting — ^you 
know  newspaper  reporters  are  trained  to  report  without  any  facility  at 
all — sometimes  standing  on  their  heads,  if  necessary  1 — I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  that. 

Well,  I  have  more  experience  than  you,  you  see.  Now,  you  never 
have  been  a  newspaper  reporter,  properly  so  ciedled,  yourself  ?--No. 

And  any  one  who  would  say  that  would  imagine  it — who  would  say 
you  were  a  newspaper  reporter  would  not  be  telling  the  truth  ? — No. 

That  is,  unless  it  was  necessary  to  tell  a  lie  ? — It  would  not  be  the  truth. 

Do  you  remember  on  one  occasion  saying  anything  about  being 
connected  with  a  Cork  paper  I — I  don't  remember. 

Well  any  other  i— Yes. 

So  I  thought  now — ^that  is  the  way  it  comes  round — ^where  was  that 
— what  paper  did  you  say  you  were  connected  with  ? — I  said  I  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  provincial  journals. 

There  was  no  truth  in  that  1 — No. 

Not  a  bit.  I  suppose  you  simply  told  a  fib  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duty  ?  —It  was  in  oi^er  to  avoid  the  thing  at  the  time,  because  it  is  a 
very  awkward  thing  for  a  man  placed  in  a  crowd  to  declare  to  every 
man  who  asks  him  the  question  who  he  is. 

You  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  a  lie  that  way — in  a  professional  way  9 
— I  would  not  do  it  now. 

Not  after  being  cross-examined  f — Not  after  being  cross-examined. 

Mr,  Adams — ^Look  at  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  first  speech  ? — Yes. 

How  many  times  did  you  break  down  in  the  course  of  that  speech  1 — . 
I  did  not  count  them. 

How  many  gaps  are  there  in  it.  Are  there  not  twenty  where  you  lost 
the  beginning  or  ending  of  sentences  ? — I  don't  think  twenty. 

Well  I  counted  them,  and  there  are  twenty  ? — ^1  find  only  nine. 

In  one  page  nine,  and  eleven  in  the  next — and  nine  and  eleven  are 
twenty.  How  long  did  Mr.  O'Sullivan  occupy  in  speaking  that  day  I — X 
could  not  say. 
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Did  lie  speak  for  forty  minutes  1 — I  don't  think  he  did.  I  am  sure 
he  did  not 

Did  he  speak  for  half  an  hour  ? — ^I  don't  believe  he  did. 

Did  he  speak  for  twenty  minutes  1 — ^I  would  not  say  he  did. 

Now  if  you  read  out  that  speech  as  slowly  as  he  spoke  it  would  it 
occupy  five  minutes,  your  report  of  it  1 — I  don't  know  what  time.  I 
have  not  calculated  it. 

Would  the  two  pages  occupy  five  minutes) — ^I  should  think  they 
would. 

No  more,  I  suppose? — I  don't  know  really. 

If  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  speech  occupied  twenty  minutes,  and  your  report 
occupied  five  to  read,  must  not  you  have  left  out  three-fourths  of  iti — 
I  did  not  say  twenty  minutes. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  you  did  admit  it  9 — I  admitted  it  might  have  been. 

Would  you  be  surprised  if  many  persons  present  woidd  say  it  was 
forty  minutes,  and  that  you  have  not  one-eighth  of  what  he  said  f — I 
would. 

Look  at  page  4,  line  7 — "  You  must  offer  to  your  landlords  this  bad 
year  a  fair  rent,  and  that  is  no  rent "  1 — ^Yes. 

Do  you  swear  he  said  that  ihey  should  offer  no  rent) — ^I  have  it  in 
my  notes. 

You  have  it  in  your  notes.  Do  you  swear  he  said  it? — Of  course  he 
said  it  or  I  would  not  have  it  there. 

Why  ? — Because  I  could  not  write  it  unless  he  did. 

How  far  were  you  from  him  1 — Six  or  seven  feet. 

Were  you  not  behind  him  1—1  was. 

Was  the  wind  blowing  from  him  or  towards  him  1 — T  don't  remember. 

Did  you  hear  other  extracts  from  speeches  of  his  read  to-day  ? — I  can- 
not say  I  did. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  said  that  the  landlords  should  get  twenty 
years'  rent  compensation  1 — I  do  not  remember. 

And  that  he  went  into  calculations  to  show  they  should  get  the  full 
value? — ^Yes;  he  was  speaking  about  calculations,  about  180  millions; 
six  millions  for  thirty  years  would  be  180  millions  in  the  country.* 

That  was  alluding  to  the  drain  of  absenteeism  ? — ^Yes. 
There  was  no  treason  in  that.     Did  you  ever  pass  any  time  by  the 
name  of  Hughes  ? — ^Yes. 

What  is  your  name  ? — ^Lavender. 

And  where  did  you  pass  by  the  name  of  Hughes  ? — ^At  Claremorris. 
What  was  your  meaning  for  that? — I  did  not  want  to  let  the  people 
know  who  I  was  at  the  time. 
"  And  you  said  your  name  was  Hughes  ? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  A.  M,  Sullivan. 

Were  you  in  plain  clothes  when  reporting  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  apply  to  get  on  the  platform  ? — In  some  instances  I  did. 

Were  you  admitted  ?— I  was  in  most  instances. 

Did  the  promoters  of  the  meeting  afford  you  fair  facilities  for  getting 
up  ? — ^They  did,  in  some  places. 

Was  it  in  cases  where  they  refused  you  that  you  stopped  on  the 
ground  ? — It  was. 

Then  you  stopped  on  the  gi'ouud  and  reported  there  ? — ^Yes.  At  this 
particular  meeting,  I  am  after  reading  now,  there  was  no  platform  at  all. 

Were  you  ever  molested  or  attacked  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  was  ever 
attacked.     The  people  often  called  out  "  Jeremiah  Stringer." 
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MvA  fou  were  not ''  Stringer  '1 — ^They  took  everybody  that  reported  for 
the  €k>vemment  as  "  Stringer.** 

Some  of  the  speakers  quoted  dreadful  poetry  about  the  sword  1 — 
Yes: 

Was  that  poetry  bUnk  verse  or  prose? — ^It  was  poetry. 

I>id  you  ever  hear  of  '^  Lays  of  'die  Land  League  ") — ^No. 

Do  you  know  who  was  the  author  of  that  piece  of  poetry  about  the 
swcHxl  and  all  it  didi — ^I  really  do  not. 

Did  you  ever  hear  it  was  composed  by  a  gifted  Irishman,  whom  the 
Government  rewarded  witli  a  high  office  in  Dublin  Castle,  did  you  ever 
heurthfttl — ^No. 

Well,  it  was. 

The  Attorney-General. — There  is  a  witness  here  whom  we  desire  to 
ayaiBinft,  and  in  order  to  do  so  it  would  be  convenient  to  discontinue 
this  witness  for  the  present. 

Mjr.  Justice  Pitsqxbaid. — ^Whatever  is  convenient ;  you  can  recall 
this  witness. 

«  •  ' 

Walter  Weldsman  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Heron, — ^Are  you  one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  of 
£f.  ItfiteheU  and  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  ''  Newspaper  Press  Directory  **  1 
— I  am. 

You  carry  on  business  at  12  and  13  Eed  lion-street,  London? — Yes. 

Are  you  the  editor  of  the  "  Newqiaper  Press  Directory  "  ? — I  am. 

And  were  you  so  in  1879  and  1880  i— 

la  October,  1879^  were  you  preparing  your  edition  of  the  '^  News- 
pi^sier  Press  Directory  **  for  1880 1 — ^I  was. 

The  "  Newspaper  Press  Directory  **  has  the  particulars  of  every  news- 
paper published  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  islands  1 — Yes. 

Did  you,  in  October,  1879,  issue  this  circular  [produced]  9 — I  did. 

Did  you  direct  that  to  the  N<Uion  office  in  Dublin  1 — ^I  did. 

Ajod  did  you  receive  back  from  the  NaMon  office  that  same  paper,  with 
corrections  for  the  year  1880  ? — I  did. 

That  is  the  circular  you  sent  to  the  NcUion  office,  and  that  you  got 
ba^k  % — ^It  is.     It  is  a  blank  form. 

These  two  documents  went  out  ? — Fes ;  the  blank  fonn,  and  these 
slips  along  with  it. 

Thes^  printed  slips  contain  a  description  of  the  NaJtion  and  Weekly 
iiTwf^— Yes. 

Were  they  taken  from  the  previous  year's  "  Directory  "  1 — ^Yes ;  and 
pasted  on  these  slips  and  sent  to  the  Nation. 

Did  you  get  back  these  by  post  ? — I  did. 

^'  The  immediate  retom  of  this  leaf  is  requested,  to  secure  correct 
arrangement.*'  It  is  signed  T,  D.  Sullivan,  and  dated  3rd  November, 
'79  f— Yes  (handed  in  and  marked). 

Did  you  send  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  about  February,  1880,  a  copy  of 
the  «  Newspaper  Press  Directory  "  for  1880  ^~I  did. 

In  pursuance  of  the  order  contained  in  that  ? — ^Yee. 

Is  this  one  of  the  copies  of  your  publication  (produced)  9 — ^Yea ;  that 
is  one  of  the  copies. 

At  page  126,  I  find  amongst  the  Dublin  newspapers  the  NcOum^BxA 
after  a  description  of  the  newspaper,  "  Proprietor,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  "  ; 
and  the  same  as  regards  the  Weekly  News — "  Proprietor,  Mr.  T.  D. 
SuUivan  "  (the  references  marked). 

Mr.  F.  O'Brien. — ^With  reference  to  this  witness,  I  wish  to  say  I 
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appear  for  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  and  I  take  it  that  this  evidence  \a  given 
to  prove  the  proprietorship  of  the  NcUion.  '  I  think  it  right  pnblicTy  to 
apprise  your  loi^hips  that  I  do  not  cross-examine  him. 

Mr.  Metcdonogh, — My  friend  has  my  full  sanction  for  saying  that. 
We  could  not  of  course  in  a  criminal  case  admit  anything,  but  w&  raise 
no  controversy. 

Examination  of  Edward  Lavender  resumed. 

Mr.  MoUoy. — Did  you  attend  Drumkeeran  land  meeting  on  the  11th 
July  t— Yes. 

Was  Mr.  Boy  ton,  the  traverser,  there  1 — Yes. 

Did  he  make  a  speech  ? — ^Yes. 

Turn  to  page  3,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. — Did  he  propose  a  resolu- 
tion % — Yes. — {Witness  reads) — ^  Eesohred — ^That  any  legislation  on  the 
Irish  land  question  can  never  be  satisfactory  or  permanent,  which  does 
not  abolish  absolutely  the  present  system  of  landlordism.^' 

Qo  on  to  the  top  of  the  next  pagel — (Witness  reads) — "  In  this 
resolution  you  are  simply  taking  up  the  warcry  that  has  gone  forth 
against  the  system  of  landlordism  ('  down  with  them.')  '  It  is  not  down 
with  them,  it  is  away  with  it.'  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  individuals. 
You  have  to  do  with  the  system,  to  which  if  I  might  apply  the  language 
of  that  famous  orator,  Burke,  applied  by  him  to  the  father  of  land- 
lordism." 

€ro  on  lower  down  ? — (Witness  reads) — "  The  infamous  code  of  penal 
laws  that  have  left  Irishmen  and  the  children  of  Irishmen  what  they 
are  to-day.  He  said  it  was  an  engine  of  elaborate  wickedness,  the 
best  fitted  to  degrade  human  nature  that  ever  issued  from  the  per- 
verted ingenuity  of  man.  I  believe  that  applies  to  Irish  landlordism 
('away  with  them.')  Unless  this  movement,  which  [I  have  to  tell 
you,  is  one  purely  national,  and  the  men  who  would  to-morrow  wish 
me  in  this  movement  of  the  people  of  Ireland  for  the  possession  of 
the  soil  of  their  fathers  is  not  a  truly  national  movement,  I  would 
instantly  pray  that  my  tongue  might  be  for  ever  silent  before  I 
would  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  the  land  question  (cheers.)  It  is 
because  this  land  movement  is  pre-eminently  practical  nationalist, 
because  it  is  a  movement  of  Irelajid  for  the  Irish^  that  me  and  the 
like  of  me,  are  enabled  to  "...     . 

.Did  he  speak  a  second  time? — He  did. 

Qo  to  the  next,  page  5,  where  he  spoke  again  1 — (  WtMsssresudB) — "  It  is 
something  more  them  is  usual  to  speak  twice  on  the  same  occasion.  I 
owe  youanapology  forthe  remarks  which  I  shall  condense  into  a  feW  words. 
I  don't  know  now  whether  I  will  be  able  to  do  it.  I  heard  a  man  hoot 
the  sheriff  and  the  police.  For  what?  For  doing  their  duty.  You 
learn  to  do  it  well,  and  then  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  hoot  them.  I 
am  going  to  read  again  for  you  the  resolution  that  was  proposed  and 
spoken  to  in  a  manner  that  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfia<;tion,  aiid  the 
-  greatest  hope  to  know  that  there  are  still  men  in  Ireland,  who  are  not 
a&aid  to  stand  on  the  platform.  Resolved — Pardon  me  a  little  for  tell- 
ing you  the  significance  that  is  attached  in  other  countries  to  passing 
resolutions.  Resolutions  have  been  showered  at  meetings,  but  when  a 
resolution  is  passed  at  a  public  meeting,  each  man  that  is  present,  &tid 
gives  his  assent  to  it,  is  responsible  for  his  assent,  thereto.  Now  fisten, 
men  of  Leitrim.  Resolved — 'That we  Irishmen,'  mark  you,  and  there 
are  Irishmen  here.  I  wish  they  would  once  and  for  all  foi^t  the  elo- 
quence^ 'here  assembled^  do  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  never  to  take 
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a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted,  and  whoever,  in  the  face  of 
this  pledge — ^whoever  is  base  enough  to  do  it,  will  be  politically  excom- 
municato as  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  (cheers).* 
Now,  you  have  heard  the  words  of  this  resolution." 

Pass  on  to  the  next  page,  6,  line  15 1 — {Witness  reads) — "I  tell  you 
if  you  don't  unite  for  the  land  you  will  never  unite  for  anything  else. 
Begin  to  learn  the  lesson  we  want  to  teach  you — a  lesson  that  nations, 
the  most  powerful  on  earth,  have  learned — that  the  people  created  by 
God,  people  is  the  power ;  and  that  any  Government  whatsoever,  that 
be  a  Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  as  in 
the  beginning  of  God  Almighty's  EtemsJ  Ordinances,  that  the  earth  was 
created  for  the  children  of  men.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  betrayed 
into,  |)erhaps,  a  burst  of  oratory.  You  have  hooted  and  cheered,  and  I 
am  glad  to  hear  your  cheers,  and  I  am  glad  of  the  occasion ;  for  the 
enemies  of  our  country  [a  break  here].  Never  be  in  a  position  to  do 
auything  to  fight  amongst  yourselves.  If  to-morrow  every  man  at 
public  meetings,  who  has  taken  this  pledge,  would  prove  himself  faithful 
to  it,  we  could  settle  the  land  question  in  twenty-four  hours.  Because 
when  you  are  a  united  body,  and  all  Ireland  to  the  Land  Loagae,  when  the 
united  people  of  Ireland  pay  only  the  Government  valuation,  whenso  united 
the  600,000  tenant-farmers  unwilling  to  pay  more,  let  them  come  andgetit. 
I  am  teaching  the  people  their  power.  We  will  send  you  this  message 
— a  message  which  was  sent  once  before  to  the  same  power,  to  exert 
the  strength  that  Providence  has  given  us  in  support  of  our  rights 
(broken).  An  ap[)eal  to  the  hearts  of  all  mankind  (broken  again)  . 
And  out  goes  the  word  '  No  more  rents,'  Then  let  them  send  that^ 
and  see  where  they  will  find  a  man  to  take  them.  And  say  there  is 
your  rent.  When  you  are  in  a  position  to  stand  up  and  assert  your 
natural  rights.  They  are  the  rights  God  has  given  you,  and  that 
landlordism  backed  by  the  i)ower  and  might  of  Britain  deprives  you  of. 
When  you  are  standing  erect  on  your  own  soil,  you,  the  people,  will 
settle  the  land  question  (broken),  meetings,  banners,  or  cheers  (cheers)." 
(This  sentence  is  broken  because  I  did  not  catch  all  the  words  of  it.) 

Did  one  Francis  Beime,  make  a  speech  at  that  meeting  ? — ^Yes. 

Bead  iti — {Witness  reads) — '^Fellow  countrymen,  there  is  one  thing 
necessary  for  us  all,  to  stand  together  as  one  man.  There  is  a  great 
many  branches  of  the  Land  League  established  throughout  Ireland.  It 
is  the  only  remedy  a  poor  unfortunate  country  can  have.  They  have 
nothing  that  they  can  do  except  to  stand  against  the  landlords.  One  man 
is  as  good  as  another.  He  has  a  right  to  speak  to  his  landlord.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  pay  over  the  Grovemment  valuation  (hear).  In  every 
part  of  Ireland  they  should  work  hand  in  hand  together.  Every  tenant 
should  go  in,  and  speak  as  one  man,  and  say — '  We  are  not  able  to  pay 
owing  to  foreign  competition.  'We  won't  pay  you  more.'  If  they  go 
take  proceedings  against  you  then  go  determined  to  work  and  resist  it 
in  every  possible  way  you  can.  One  thing  required  for  the  people  to 
understand,  that  it  is  quite  necessary  for  them  to  be  organized  under  the 
Land  League ;  and  by  that  every  person  to  assist  each  other ;  and  every 
person  to  prove  by  their  acts  and  deeds  that  they  will  not  interfere  with 
his  neighbour's  land.  As  long  as  we  don't  assist  one  another  when  a 
man's  land  is  taken — (*  Will  you  do  that  V) — I  ask  every  man  in  this 
crowd  to  lift  his  hand  before  bis  conscience,  that  he  will  do  that  (a  voice 
— '  He  wiU  have  to  do  it'.) 
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Oro«8-examined  by  Mr,  Dillon. 

Go  now  to  page  4  of  Mr.  Boyton's  speech.  ( Witness  reads) — "  In  this 
resolution  you  are  simply  taking  up  the  warcry  that  has  gone  forth 
against  the  system  of  landlordism.  ('  Down  with  them ').  It  is  not 
down  with  them  ;  it  is  away  with  it." 

Qo  to  the  end  of  page  7  of  Mr.  Boyton's  speech,  line  42.  (Witness 
reads) — "  For  I  repeat  here  to-day  the  maxim  of  Daniel  O'Connell — 
while  I  hold  that  the  law  of  (that  is  broken)  will  eventually  settle  the 
land  question,  I  say  '  That  the  man  who  commits  a  crime  gives  strength 
to  the  enemy '  (cheers)." 

Who  was  in  the  chair  at  that  meeting  1 — I  can  tell  it  by  the  book 
(refers  to  his  note  book).     Mr.  Francis  Rogan  was  chairman. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Cwran, 

"Was  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  Beime  ? — Yes. 
Bead  that  resolution,  please. — ^^What  page  ? 

Page  8 1 — (  Witness  reads) — *f  That  any  attempt  at  fixity  of  tenure  that 
supports  the  present  exorbitant  rents  would  be  visited  with  poverty  and 
degradation  (a  break  here)  against  the  tenant  farmers.  We  are  fully 
determined  never  to  cease  agitation  and  organization  until  we  obtain 
such  a  land  reform  as  will  enable  occupiers  to  till  the  land." 
Yours  ia  broken  1 — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Curram, — Now,  is  this  the  full  one?— (Reads) — "That  any 
attempt  at  fixity  of  tenure  without  a  reduction  of  present  exorbitant 
rents,  would  be  but  fixity  of  poverty  and  degradation.  That  continually 
increasing  foreign  competition  operates  so  detrimentally  to  the  vital 
interests  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  this  countiy,  we  are  fully  determined 
never  to  cease  agitating  and  organizing  until  we  obtain  such  a  measure 
of  land  reform  as  will  enable  local  tribunals  to  determine  the  value  of 
land." 

WUness. — ^I  do  not  think  that  is  the  resolution  at  all. 
Mr.  Cv/rran. — ^And  have  you  got  the  resolution  there  ? — I  have. 
But  is  it  not  broken  1 — ^Yes. 

You  have  not  got  it  entire  1 — I  do  not  believe  I  have. 
Mr.  MoUoy. — ^What  is  the  reason  you  have  not  the  entire  of  it  % — 
I  was  in  the  crowd  and  could  not  catch  it. 

Mr.  Currcm. — Will  you  swear  that  is  not  the  resolution  t — No,  I  will 
not. 

Mr.  MoUoy, — ^In  support  of  that  resolution  did  Mr.  James  M'Morrow 
speak  % — Yes. 

Have  you  the  print  of  his  speech  ] — I  have. 
Mr.  Cwrrcm. — Was  it  long  ? — Pretty  long. 
How  many  pages  ? — One  tfnd  a  quarter  or  one  and  a-half. 
Well  read  it ^--(iri^weM reads) — "Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men— I  have  great  pleasure  in  coming  forward  to  second  the  resolution 
proposed  by     ...     .     That  resolution  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
principal  grievance  under  which  Ireland  is  suffering  at  the  present  day. 
That  resolution  shows  that  until  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  are  so 
settled  that  they  are  as  independent  as  the  landlords  so  long  as  he 
pays  his  way.     Now,  my  friends,  we  have  not  come  here  as  revolu- 
tionists.    We  have  not  come  here  to  confiscate  any  man's  property. 
We  have    not    come  here  to    do    an    injustice    to  any  man  on  the 
*  fjEU»    of   God's    earth.      We    tell  them    that   we   have  as   deep   an 
interest     in   the    land    of  Ireland    as    they    have      (cheers.)       The 
land  was  given  by  Almighty  God  for  the  support  of  the  people,  and  it 
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was  never  intended  by  any  law,  human  or  diTine,  to  suit  them  and 
them  only.  Now,  we  want  this  question  settled,  and  until  it  is  settled 
we  shall  never  be  content ;  and  I  say  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of 
any  landlord  to  evict  people  whenever  he  thought  proper^  or  raise  his 
rent  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  cannot  live  upon  the  land.  The  land  is 
the  common  property  of  all,  though  I  don't  assume  to — (broken) — at 
least  I  don't  take  the  licence  upon  myself  of  saying  what  it  should  be. 
I  would  say,  and  most  land  reformers  say  so,  that  a  valuator  should  be 
.  selected  by  the  landlord,  another  by  the  tenant,  and  the  Government  a 
third,  and  let  the  valuation  be  law  of  the  land,  and  let  no  man  on  earth 
go  beyond  that  (cheers).  We  have  no  desire  to  keep  back  the  rent  from 
the  lajidlords.  We  want  to  pay  rents  as  long  as  we  have  landlords. 
Now,  I  may  differ  from  many  friends  on  this  platform,  but  I  always  said, 
since  I  was  bom,  what  I  believe  to  be  rights  I  say  this — (a  break  here) 
— People  will  take  peasant  proprietary.  Now,  that  is  the  prpper  thing 
for  any  country,  but  we  want  the  land  question  settled  first,  and  let 
peasant  proprietary  come  after.  We  are  told  that  this  is  a  new  agita- 
tion— (A  voice,  'Shoot  them') — Speaker — (*No,  no.')  (Several  voices 
— *  No.*)  I  tell  you  that  the  laws,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  are  not 
suitable  to  the  present  age..  You  are  now  bound  up  with  railways. 
You  have  to  trade  with  the  rich  prairies — ^the  feeder.  And  the  graziers 
of  that  country  can  ship  their  cattle  and  send  them  into  European  ports, 
and  how  are  you  to  stand  in  competition  with  them  1" 
Mr.  Sergeant  Heron, — ^That  will  do. 

Mr.  Cwirrcm. — ^You  may  as  well  finish  it) — (Witness  reads)— "You 
are  not  able  to  do  it.  I  say,  if  you  are  to  live  on  the  land;  I 
say,  if  the  people  are  to  pay  their  way,  and  landlordism  is  to  exist,  I 
will  tell  them  myself,  a  friend  of  the  constitution,  we  are  the  best  friends 
they  have  in  Ireland.  I  tell  them  if  they  don't  come  to  reasonable 
arguments  and  reasonable  laws,  the  day  will  come  when  they  may  not 
be  able  to  ....  Qo  and  reclaim  mountains,  reclaim  bogs,  and 
valleys  in  such  a  way  that  you  will  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
competition.  If  you  are  not  able  to  do  that,  you  cannot  pay  the  rent 
If  you  cannot  do  that  it  will  be,  '  Give  up  my  land.'  One-third  of 
them  were  without  their  rents  for  the  last  twelve  months.  I  am  not  a 
man  to  tell  a  man  not  to  pay  his  just  debts,  but  you  have  a  right  to  feed 
and  clothe  yourselves  before  you  give  them  a  shilling.  I  say  that  the 
landlordism  of  the  country — it  is  not  worth  three  halfpence.  And  he 
is  an  enemy  to  his  class — but  he  is  a  fooL  I  won't  detain  you  longer. 
We  want  nothing  but  what  is  fair  and  right,  and  what  you  are  justly 
entitled  to,  yourselves  and  your  children  (cheers).'^ 

Mr.  MM(yy, — Did  you  attend  the  Land  League  meeting  at  Ballina- 
more,  on  the  19th  June  \ — ^Yes. 

Did  Mr.  O'SuUivan,  the  traverser,  attend  there  ? — He  did. 
Turn  to  the  print,  page  3,  and  read  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Patrick  Brady  9-— Yes.  (Witness  resAa) — "Kesolved  that  as  organisa- 
tion among  the  people  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing their  rights,  we  therefore  pledge  ourselves  to  organise  a  branch  of 
the  Land  League  in  this  district." 

Did  Mr.  Patrick  McDonnell  make  a  sx>eech  ? — Yes. 
Turn  to  the  end  of  the  speech,  at  page  5  ? — Yes. 
Head  tbe  last  five  h3ieB%-—(WitiMSS  reads) — ''  Let  no  man  take  a  farm, 
no  matter  what  has  been  the  cause,  from  which  a  man  has  been  evicted. 
Let  him  be  looked  upon  as  a  leper,  shun  him  when  you  nieet  him  in  the 
streets.  In  this  way  the  landlords  cannot  stock  your  land  or  mine 
(cheers.)" 
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Did  Mr.  O'Sulliyan  propose  a  resolution  and  make  a  speech  t— ^He 
did. 

At  page  6  read  the  resolution  i — {Witness  reads) — '/  That  we  protest 
in  the  name  of  justice  and  manhood  right  against  evictions  that  have 
takeh  place  in  l^e  parishes  of  Drumldgh,  Feenagh,  and  Oughtera,  and 
we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  take  these  or  any  other  farms  from  which 
tenants  have  been  evicted,  or  which  may  have  been  surrendered  because 
of  inability  to  pay  rent." 

Ck)  to  Ime  19 1 — (Witness  reads) — "  You  can  only  do  it  by  organiza- 
tion. It  is  not  by  begging,  it  is  only  by  action,  resistance  in  every 
shape  and  form  to  the  legal  robbery  which  has  been  too  long  allowed  to 
pass  without  interruption.  The  manner  in  which  a  man  would  act  to 
guard  his  property  from  a  thie£  You  must  meet  together,  organise 
yourselves  into  branches  of  the  Land  League,  and  once  there^  you  must 
act  in  unison.'' 

Qo  to  page  7,  line  6,  and  read  9 — (Witness  reads) — '^  I  cannot  congra- 
tulate you  on  having  good  members  of  Parliament  You  must  not 
depend  upon  them  good  or  bad.  You  must  depend  upon  yourselves. 
You  cannot  go  home  determined  enough  to  do  that.  If  there  be  an 
eviction,  let  no  man  take  that  farm  (no,  no,  and  cheers).  You  pledged 
yourselyes  solemnly  not  to  take  a  farm  from  which  anyone  is  evicted 
(never).  You  pledge  yourself  never  to  buy  any  article  which  the 
sheriff  may  have  for  sale.  If  there  is  to  be  an  auction,  let  the  sheriff^ 
hold  the  sale  ;  but  let  nothing  be  bought.  Let  no  man  take  any  farm 
of  land,  if  he  got  it  for  nothing.  The  land  must  lie  idle.  If  there  is 
anybody  mean  or  traitor  enough  to  despise  the  calls  of  his  country, 
shun  hun  as  you  would  a  tiger.  He  is  a  moral  tiger ;  for  he  sucks  the 
blood  of  you  and  your  little  ones.  You  must  to-day  hold  up  your 
hands  here  and  pledge  yourselves  that  you  never  will  take  any  farm 
in  the  future  (hands  held  up)." 

€rO  to  page  8.  Did  Mr.  Francis  Murphy  make  a  speech  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 
(Witness  reads) — "  Fellow-countrymen,  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you 
here  to-day  to  propagate  the  land  work  which  has  so  many  objects  in 
view  (cheers.)  One  great  object  of  the  Land  League  is  to  make  the  til- 
lers of  the  soil  the  owners  of  it.  To  carry  out  the  great  law  of  the 
Creator  by  establishing  the  right  of  every  child  bom  into  the  world. 
They  have  dared  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  God.  They  have  dared  to 
caU  themselves  lords  of  the  soil.  It  is  to  make  right  this  wrong  and 
cany  out  the  will  of  Almighty,  that  the  Land  League  was  formed — 
(voice,  *  So  it  was ') — and  to  expose  in  all  its  hideousness  that  mons- 
trous blasphemy  called  landlordism." 

Did  Mr.  O'Sullivan  make  a  second  speech  f — He  did. 

Look  at  page  11 1 — Yes. 

Just  read  tiie  commencement  of  his  speech  1 — (Witness  reads) — "We 
have  come  to  the  end  of  a  veiy  successful  meeting.  It  now  becomes  my 
duty  to  move  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  leave  the  chair,  and  in  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  I  must  congratulate  you  upon 
the  determined  manner  in  which  you  have  acted.  I  must  request  that 
you  will  take  determination  home  with  you ;  that  determination  that 
you  will  have  it  on  every  occasion.  Establish  branches  of  the  Land 
League.  They  will  sustain  you.  The  Land  League  has  already  £10,000 
(ten  thousand)  pounds  for  iJie  support  of  evicted  families.  It  has  also 
twelve  thousand  pounds  out  of  its  political  funds  to  sustain  you  against 
landlordism.  It  will  fight  your  cause  in  the  law  courts ;  it  will  show 
up  landlordism  to  the  world ;  and  it  will  strike  down  the  system,  pro- 
vided you  give  it  that  active  support  which  it  is  necessary  to  give." 
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Go  to  line  26  ? — (  Witness  reads) — "  Rise  to  your  feet  like  men.  Feel 
yourselves  men  ;  not  looking  to  every  little  shoneen  of  a  landlord  in 
this  country  above  all.  On  every  estate  let  the  tenants  band  together 
there.  This  year  don't  let  your  crops  be  taken  from  you.  Stick  to 
your  homes.  If  you  are  turned  out  you  will  be  turned  out  in  a  body, 
and  we  will  build  houses  there  (cheers).  Don't  pay  any  rent ;  you  are 
not  able  this  year.  This  year  you  have  been  living  on  the  charity  of 
the  world.  You  may  not  be  able  to  pay  next  year ;  if  you  have  a  good 
harvest  you  will.  Don't  let  your  children  be  reared  up  beggars.  Don't 
attempt  to  give  to  the  landlords  what  is  necessary  for  yourselves  and 
your  children.  Come  to  the  conclusion  what  rent  you  are  to  give  him  ; 
if  he  does  not  take  it,  go  home  and  put  it  in  your  pockets  (cheers)." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 

Look  at  Mr.  Sullivan's  second  speech  ? — ^I  am  looking  at  it. 

Head  from  line  7  ?—"  The  Land  League  has  ah'eady  £10,000  (tea 
thousand)  pounds  for  the  support  of  evicted  families.  It  haa  also 
twelve  thousand  pounds  out  of  its  political  funds  to  sustain  you  against 
landlordism.  It  will  fight  your  cause  in  the  law  courts  ;  it  will  show  up 
landlordism  to  the  world ;  and  it  will  strike  down  the  system,  provided 
you  give  it  that  active  support  which  it  is  necessary  to  give.  In  every 
country  where  peasant  proprietary  has  been  established,  there  prosperity 
has  been  established  toa  In  Belgium,  a  little  country  one-thinl  the 
size  of  this  ooontry,  is  twice  as  wealthy,'  there  are  one  million  owners  of 
tfaor  flcnl.  In  Prussia,  there  are  five  millions,  and  in  France,  the  revolu- 
tion created  eight  millions.  In  the  Channel  Islands,  Switzerland,  wher- 
ever peasant  proprietary  exists,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  begging 
box  and  pauperism.  We  mean  to  do  away  with  pauperism.  In  this 
country,  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  people  own  half  the  country. 
In  Scotland  twelve  men  own  a  fourth  of  that  country.  Eight  hundred 
and  forty-four  own  half  of  England  ;  the  English  democracy  and  the 
Scotch  democracy  have  risen  to  their  position  ;  the  Irish  landlords  were 
canying  over  six  or  seven  millions  a  year  to  enrich  them.  You  must 
determine  that  you  will  put  an  end  to  that  system  (a  voice — *  We 
wiU).' " 

Mr.  S.  Walker, — ^You  were  asked  about  Mr.  McDonnell's  speech. 
Look  at  page  4  and  read  from  line  9  ? — (Witness  reads): — *'  The  tenant 
working  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  can  scarcely  make  both  ends  meet. 
This  was  called  confiscation.  It  is  confiscation  that  one  man  can 
depopulate  a  whole  country  side.  This  is  confiscation  ;  we  don't  want 
to  confiscate  any  man's  right.  We  are  willing  to  pay  the  landlord  the 
full  value  of  what  belongs  to  him,  say  that  no  man  can  have  the  right 
to  say  *  go  out '  (cheers).  Every  ten  or  twelve  years  we  have  changes 
of  law." 

Turn  to  page  3.     You  see  Mr.  Brady's  speech  1 — Yes. 

K  you  have  got  it  read  from  line  2i%^(Witness  reads) — "  I  have 
very  little  faith  in  agitation  unless  it  is  backed  by  organisation.  It  may 
be  done  openly  and  above  board,  yithin  the  constitution.  Our  brave, 
glorious,  and  distinguished  leader,  Charles  Stewajrt  Pamell,  is  a  Pro- 
testant (down  with  O'Donnell).  He  is  to-day  Ireland's  hope  (cheers). 
He  did  more  for  the  Irish  people  than  any  other  living  man.  He  has 
abi'eady  won  something  for  us.  He  forced  a  million  and  a  half  for  the 
Irish  Catholic  education.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  gathered  £6fi00 
to  save  the  starving  Irish  people.  I  ask  any  person  here  to-day  would 
it  be  as  bad  as  '46  and  '47  were  it  not  for  the  efforts  of  Charles  Stewart 
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Pamein  (cheers  for  him).  The  policy  he  has  pursned  h&s  infused  new 
hopes,  and  given  us  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  our  rights  by  consti- 
tutional means." 

Mr.  S.  TTotter.— Should  the  figures  be  £6,000  or  £60,000 1 
The  Attorney-General, — ^We  will  take  it  to  be  £60,000  to  save  time. 
Mr.  MoUoy  (to  witness). — Did  you    attend  the  meeting  at  Gurteen 
on  the  18ih  July  ?— Yes. 

Did  Mr.  Harris,  one  of  the  traversers,  attend  that  meeting  \ — He  did. 
Who  was  the  chairman  9 — Mr.  John  Laffey. 

Read  the  first  of  his  speech  ? — (  Witneae  reads) — '*  Men  of  Gurteen,  the 
object  of  our  meeting  here  to-day  is  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  Land 
League  in  Gurteen,  by  which  the  parish  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  (cheers)." 

Go  to  page  4,  and  read  the  resolution  proposed  by  John  Oogovin  1 
(Witneis  reads) — "  That,  having  heard  the  principles  and  objects  of  the 
InBh  National  Land  League  this  day  set  forth,  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
use  every  legitimate  means  in  our  power  to  establish  a  branch  of  the 
League  in  this  district." 

Was  a  resolution  proposed  by  Thomas  King  1 — Yes. 

Read  it  1 — ( Witness  reads)—"  That  we  solemnly  pledge  ourselves 
never  to  take  the  land  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted,  and  to 
oppose  by  evexy  legitimate  means  pi  our  power  the  man  so  lost  to 
pniilic  decency  as  to  occupy  one  of  those  holdings." 

Go  to  puge  6.    Did  Mr.  Harris  make  a  speech  1 — He  did 

Read  the  commencement  of  itl — (WitnesM  reads) — "  Fellow-country- 
men, I  fear  I  would  collapse  under  the  kindness  of  jma  gnciBptkm,  bat 
that  I  know  that  reception  is  given  to  me  as  the  representative  of  the 
Land  League  here  to-day  (cheers),  a  body  that  has  done  more  to  inspire 
the  sentiments  of  manliness  and  determination  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Lish  peasantry,  and  it  has  done  more  to  unite  them  in  the  grandest  and 
noblest  cause  that  men  could  be  united  in,  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the 
humble,  and  the  dejected,  against  the  proud,  the  tyrannical,  and  the 
strong.  The  work  of  the  Land  League  is  to  band  together  the  people, 
the  tenant-farmers  of  this  country,  against  the  aristocracy  of  this  country 
and  the  abettors  of  the  aristocracy  (cheers).  I  may  tell  you,  my 
friends,  up  to  the  present  the  progress  the  Land  League  has  made 
through  the  support  it  has  got  from  the  Irish  people ;  the  progress  that 
it  has  made  is  something  wonderful,  something  that  has  driven  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the'enemies.  ITor,  no  matter  where  the  exterminating 
hand  may  be ;  he  may  take  refuge  in  Paris,  he  may  go  to  that  second  Sodom, 
be  may  go  wherever  he  likes,  but  wherever  he  goes  the  voice  of  the  people 
will  reach  him.  He  feels  that  at  last  all  his  devices,  all  his  plans,  all  his 
unprincipled  tyranny,  are  beginning  to  (broken)  him.  The  people, 
guided  by  the  true  spirit  of  true  religion  and  purity  (cheers),  that  the 
people,  gidded  by  those  noble  sentiments,  see  all  the  plots  and  plans  and 
foul  schemes  that  have  ever  been  raised  up  against  them,  no  matter  what 
they  may  be ;  unless  they  (broken)  until  they  abolish  landlordism  in 
this  country,  and  all  the  foul  and  bad  feding  that  is  connected  with  it 
(cheers)." 

That  will  do ;  now  go  to  page  8.  You  see  the  11th  line? — (Witness 
reads) — "  Mr.  Harris — ^The  greatest  exterminator  went  forward  to  be 
in  the  dub  at  Galway.  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  never  quenched  a  fire, 
went  forward,  and  because  the  poor  respect  him  the  rich  despise  him. 
Both  of  these  men  went  forward  to  be  members  of  the  County  Gkdway 
Club.     The  good  man  was  black-beaned.     Any  man  with  any  love  for 
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the  people— that  man  was  not  wanted  in  the  Galway  club.  That'  man 
vas  black-beaned,  but  the  exterminator,  the  man  whose  handa  was  red 
with  bloody  there  was  not  a  single  black-bean  against  him  (groana)." 

Oross-examined  hj  Mr.  McLaughlin. 

*  Was  there  a  resolution  prc^posed  at  that  meeting  by  a  gentleman  called 
GriflSnl— Yes. 

fiEave  you  got  a  copy  of  it.  It  begins — '^  We,  the  tenant»fkrmeni  of 
Gurteen"? — I  have. 

Then  read  it  1 — (  WUiieas  reads)  — ^'  We,  the  tenant-fiarmers  of  Gurteen 
and  yidnity,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  system  of  landlordism  which 
preyails  in  this  country  is  absolutely  unjust^  having  been  imposed  upon 
us  by  violence" 

Wait  a  moment.     Is  not  this  added  to  it,  ''  And  calls  for  the  emphatic 
oondemnation  of  all  lovers  of  justice '') — ^I  have  not  that  on  my  note. 
.   I  suppose  that  was  also  a  break  1 — I  have  not  got  it. 

I. see  JMr..  Harris,  iiL.his  speech,  referred  to  the  letter  received  from 
Dr.  Duggan,  the  Catholic  Bishop  1 — He  did* 

Look  at  page  7,  line  5,  and  you  will  find  iti — (Witness  reads) — "  He 
continued — I  am  glad  to  remark  that  there  is  not  a  more  patriotic  man 
or  a  better  man  in  Ireland  than  the  Bishop.  In  '46,  when  famine  had 
stricken  down  the  majority  of  our  people,  there  was  no  man  in  Ireland 
who  did  more  to  save  the  lives  of  iiie  people.  What  he  was  then  he  is 
to-day.  If  you  required  him  in  any  position  to  save  the  people  (cheers) 
that  position  he  would  rush  forward  to  occupy.  Bishop  Duggan  has 
never  gone  to  dine  with  one  of  your  aristocrats.  That  is  a  significant 
fact" 

Was  there  not  a  letter  read  from  the  bishop  at  that  meeting  1 — ^I  have 
not  go^  any. 

Will  you  just  listen  to  it  1   Have  you  got  a  copy  of  it  ? — I  have  not. 

Well,  it  is  very  short.     Ill  read  it  to  you.     (Reads) — 

"  Loughrea,  July  1st,  1880. 
"  Deab  Sis — In  reply  to  your  letter,  special  engagements  prevent 
my  attendance  at  your  meeting.  I  have  only  to  assure  you  that  every 
Intimate  and  constitutional  eSbrt  to  effect  a  final  and  just  settlement  of 
the  land  question  has  always  had,  and  shall  have,  my  wannest  sympathy 
and  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

''I  am  faithfully  yours, 

"Patbick  Dugoan." 

Mr.  M^Lofughlm, — ^That  was  the  letter  Mr.  Harris  referred  to  t — ^I  sup- 
pose it  was. 

Do  you  remember  some  reference  having  been  made  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Butt  1 — ^Yes.    Mr.  Harris  made  reference  to  it. 

Will  you  look  to  it.  It  was  the  last  page  of  his  speech.  The  bottom 
is  torn  off,  and  I  do  not  know  what  page  it  is — ^line  14  on  page  9 1  think 
it  is  9  (^Witness  reads) — "  Well  I  don't  want  to  contradict  that  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  " 

No;  bring  it  in  with  the  previous  Bentence ^^-{WUness  reads) — 
«  Our  chairman  here  to-day,  he  told  you  that  this  was  a  strictly  legal 
constitutional  agitation.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  contradict  that  state- 
ment of  the  chairman.  I  have  the  authority  of  Isaac  Butt  for  saying 
that  the  greatest  violators  of  the  constitution  are  the  Government  of 
England." 

Sien  there  was  laughter  1 — ^Yes. 
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Then  there  waa  a  whole  lot  more  ? — ^Tea. 

I  auppose  you  have  heard  Mr.  Harris  speak  more  than  onoe  f — .1 
have. 

What  kind  of  a  speaker  is  he;  is  he  a  bold  fluent  speaker! — He  is. 

I  suppose  you  could  manage  to  take  about  the  half  of  what  he  speaks  1 
— ^If  I  had  proper  facilities  J  could  take  all  that  he  says. 

YeSy  if  you  had  proper  fiBusilities ;  but  you  had  not  proper  facilities 
there ;  you  mean  that  you  could  take  nearly  half) — Nearly  half  is  not 
aU. 

Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  be  so  analytical  I  am  no  match  for  you ;  if 
you  are  so  analytical  I'll  let  you  go  down«  You  may  go  down,  joa  see 
thaf  8  the  way  you  throw  the  whole  thing  into  confusion. 

The  AUomey-Oeneral, — ^That  is  thei  last  of  this  witness. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^I  suppose  it  is  not  worth  while  to  call 
another. 

The  Attametf-GeneroL — Hardly,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Then  we  will  resume  at  eleven  o'dock 
to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Adams  (to  witness). — Before  you  go  down  there  is  just  one 
question.    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — ^About  twelve  years. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  till  next  day,  at  11  o'clock,  A.H. 
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EIGHTH  DAY— THUBSDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1881. 


The  Court  sat  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock.   * 

Jambs  Pvbrt,  1  £,  Metropolitan  Police,  sworn  and  examined. 

Sergeant  Heron. — Yon  are  a  sub-constable  t — ^An  acting  seigeant. 

Did  you  purchase  at  the  office  of  the  Nation  newspaper  the  copies  of 
that  paper  you  have  now  here  t — Except  one. 

Except  one ;  very  w^  Just  state  from  what  date  to  what  date  you 
have  them  T— The  3rd  of  May,  1879,  to  7ih  August,  1880.  I  have  not 
aU  these  papers. 

Not  all  between  these  dates,  but  certain  papers  T  Did  you  purchase 
each  of  them  at  the  Naiion  office  ¥ — ^Yes. 

And  have  you  kept  each  from  that  time  yourself  I — ^Not  myself,  but 
in  a  press  in  the  office. 

It  was  you  who  had  the  key  of  that  press  % — ^Yes. 

How  many  papers  have  you  got  altogether) — ^Twenty-eight. 

Then  hand  in  that  bundle. — (Witness  hands  the  papers  to  Mr.  John 
Fox  Croodman.) 

Michael  M'Nallt  sworn  and  examined. 

Sergeant  Heron. — What  rank  are  you  9 — ^Constable  in  the  G  Division. 

Did  yon  purchase  the  copies  of  the  Naiion  newspaper  you  now  have  1 — 
Yes. 

And  between  what  dates  1 — Between  the  4th  September  and  the  30th 
October,  1880. 

Wherel — ^In  the  Naiion  office. 

You  may  hand  them  in  now.  My  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  will 
read  the  portions  necessary.     They  refer  to  matters  given  in  evidence. 

The  Attorney-General, — ^I  shall  first  refer  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Brennan  at  the  Irishtown  meeting,  held  on  the  20th  April,  1879.  I 
propose  to  read,  my  lord,  the  report  of  the  meeting  at  Iri^town,  on  the 
20th  April,  1879.  Though  I  am  referring  to  a  passage  of  Mr.  Brennan's 
speech,  of  course  we  will  put  in  the  whole — "One  of  the  greatest 
public  demonstrations  ever  witnessed  in  the  West  of  Ireland  took  place 
on  Sunday  last,  at  Irishtown,  near  Claremorris.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  advocate  " 

Mr.  McLaughlin  (interposing). — My  lord,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Brennan,  amongst  others — I  appear  for  him  exclusively — I  respectfully 
object  to  this.  I  say  at  the  highest,  this  can  only  be  evidence  against 
the  publisher  of  the  newspaper.     Will  your  lordships  adopt  that  view? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald — I  adopt  that  view  to  Uie  extent  that  it  is 
at  least  evidence  against  the  proprietor. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — ^I  say  at  most,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  most  at 
present.  It  may  be  evidence  against  all,  and  it  is  one  of  the  facts  in 
the  case  to  which,  I  suppose,  presently,  when  the  public  prosecutor  comes 
to  reply,  he  will  call  the  observation  of  the  jury,  and  ask  them  to  infer 
the  common  concert  of  all  the  parties. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  not  evidence  against 
my  client  at  all.     I  say  that  it  is  only  evidence  against  Mr.  SuUivan. 
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The  Attamey-Genertd — ^That  does  not  affect  the  admissibilitj  of  it. 
Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald — ^We  will  receive  it. 

Mr.  M*Lcmghlvn — ^Well,  mj  lord,  this  is  the  proper  time  to  object  to 
it. 

Mr.  A»  M,  SvUivcm — ^I  respectfully  object  to  this  evidence,  if  it  is 
offered  against  Mr.  Egan,  as  at  most  this  will  be  but  a  record  of  past 
transactions  made  by  one  of  the  alleged  conspirators.  It  has  been  alr^uly 
decided  that  a  record  of  transactions  made  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  or 
alleged  conspirators,  cannot  be  offered  in  evidence  against  another.  I 
respectfully  submit  to  the  court  that  this  newspaper  is  but  a  record  at 
most  of  what  may  have  been  done  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings. 

Mr.  Justice  FiTZOEBAiiD — What  is  the  date,  Mr.  Attorney-General. 

The  Attorney'Oeneral--The  3rd  of  May,  1879.  The  paper  is  of  that 
data 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald — But  it  is  part  of  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Curran — On  the  part  of  my  client,  I  have  to  make  the  objection 
that  no  evidence  has  been  given  up  to  the  present  which  would  bring 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  in  connection  with  the  Nation  paper  of  that  date  or 
any  other  date.  The  only  evidence  is  the  document  handed  in  yesterday 
evening,  which  has  not  been  connected  with  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan.  It  is 
not  proved  to  be  in  his  handwriting. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald— We  cannot  Hsten  to  you  to-day  on  that 
point — as  to  what  took  place  yesterday.  As  far  as  there  can  be  an  ad- 
mission in  a  criminal  case  it  was  admitted  here,  both  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
and  the  learned  leader  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Peter  O^Brien, — What  I  said  was  this,  that  I  appeared  for  Mr. 
Timothy  Daniel  Sullivan ;  a  certain  witness  was  put  on  the  table,  and  I 
said,  on  Mr.  Sullivan's  behalf,  that  whilst,  my  lord,  I  did  not  admit 
anytliing  I  did  not  deny.     And  I  repeat  to-day  what  I  said  yesterday. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  you  did  not  deny  we  took  as  con- 
fessed. 

Mr.  P.  O'Brien. — Is  it  in  a  criminal  case  1 

Mr.  Curran, — I  thought  that  in  a  crown  case  there  could  be  no  ad- 
mission. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — That's  a  great  mistake,  that  in  a  crown  6ase 
there  could  be  no  admission. 

Mr.  P.  O'Brien. — I  take  it  that  in  a  crown  case  you  can  give  a  con- 
sent, but  I  did  not  admit  anything. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  is  a  plea  of  guilty  but  an  admission 
put  on  the  record?  ^      V 

Mr.  M^LavjghXin. — But  this  is  not  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  there  can  be  no 
admission  in  a  crown  case.  I  would  receive  an  admission  even  in  a 
capital  case. 

Mr.  Currofn. — I  think  Mr.  Macdonogh  guarded  himself  against  ad- 
mitting anything. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — Mr.  Macdonogh  said  he  could  not  admit  any- 
thing in  a  criminal  case,  but  that  as  far  as  an  admission  could  be  given 
in  a  criminal  case,  that  he  did  not  dispute  the  fact. 

Mr.  Mwcdofnogh. — ^I,  as  leader,  entirely  approved  of  the  course  adopted 
by  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — I  think  there  is  another  objection,  my  lord.  Tt 
only  arose  when  the  learned  Attorney-General  mentioned  the  date  of  the 
meeting,  which  I  understand  to  be  the  3rd  of  May,  1879.  That  cannot 
refer  to  any  of  the  scheduled  particulars  as  regards  the  meetings  in  the 
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ooantry,  and  it  must,  if  at  all,  come  under  paragrapli  16  of  tiheQe  parti- 
culars,  wMcli  states : — "  And^  also,  that  in  farther  pnrsuanoe  of  the  said 
conspiracies  respectiFelj  you  did  at  divers  times  since  the  month  of 
September,  1879,  compose,  print,  and  pablish,  or  cause  to  be  composed, 
printed  and  published  in  the  said  newspapers,  called  the  Naiion  and 
Weekly  J9ews,  respectivelj,  divers  articles  and  statements.''  I  do  not 
see  that  what  the  learned  Attomey-C^eral  is  about  to  read  comes 
under  that^  and  not  being  in  the  bill  of  particulars,  I  apprehend  he 
cannot  give  it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald. — ^Be  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy 
of  the  particulars. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — ^It  is  only  £ur  to  refer  to  the  paragraph  pointed  to 
in  the  schedule,  because  I  see  a  very  elastic  character  of  the  language 
used  at  the  end  of  the  schedule  : — **  This  sdiedule  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
precluding  the  Crown  from  relying  on  meetings  and  proceedings  since 
the  2nd  November  last,  as  evidence  of  the  chaiges  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  particulars." 

Mr.  Curran. — ^As  I  appear  as  separate  counsel  for  two  of  the 
traversers,  will  your  lord^ps  kindly  take  a  note  of  my  objection  f 

Mr.  Justice  JBVrzaEBALD. — I  thought  you  appeared  for  Nally  % 

Mr.  Curran. — I  appear  for  Nally,  and  also  for  Mr.  Gordon,  and  I  am 
also  for  Mr.  Biggar,  with  another  counsel 

Mr.  Justice  Babby^ — ^What  is  your  objection  1 

Mr.  Curran. — ^My  objection  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  here  to 
connect  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  with  the  Naiiohii  newspaper. 

Mr.  Justice  Babbv. — ^That  is  ratjier  awkward,  because  it  was  given 
in  evidence  yesterday  without  objection. 

Mr.  CwTTcm. — ^There  were  documents  given  in  which  did  not  support 
that  fact. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — ^I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  I  do  not 
ask  for  any  admission,  but  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  conceded  that 
on  the  20th  April,  1879,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  was  proprietor  of  the 
NaUon, 

Mr.  P.  0*Brien, — ^Tour  lordship  asks  me  a  question,  and  I  would  like 
to  gitre  you  a  distinct  answer,  and  I  would  like  the  answer  to  be  taken 
down  in  writing  if  necessary.  I  appear  for  Mr.  Timathy  Daniel  Sulli- 
van, and  certain  evidence  has  been  given  in  against  him ;  and  what  I 
say  is  this,  with  reference  to  the  NaJtum^  as  to  whether  he  is  the  editor 
of  the  Nation  or  not — as  to  whether  he  is  the  proprietor  or  not,  I  make 
no  admission.  I  admit  nothing.  I  consent  to  the  admission  of  no  evi- 
dence ;  but  whilst,  my  lord,  I  do  not  admit,  I,  my  lord,  do  not  deny 
anything,  and  I  say,  <'  take  what  is  put  in  for  what  it  is  worth,  if  it 
proves  his  proprietorship.  If  it  proves  that  illegally,  be  it  so ;  if  it 
proves  it  legally,  be  it  so  also. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — ^I  do  not  ask  you  do  you  admit  it,  but  do 
you  deny  it^  and  not  denying  it  there  is  ample  proof  of  it. 

He  Attcmey-GefMTal, — ^We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  Mr.  DiQon 
apologised  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Sullivan  from  one  of  the  meetrngs — 
"  I  wish  to  state  that  I  was  requested  by  my  friend,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan, 
of  the  Natum'* 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — ^That  would  not  be  an  admission.  It  is  only 
a  srtatement  by  Mr.  Dillon.  You  have  it  in  evidence  that  he  was  pro- 
prietor, not  alone  for  1880,  but  also  for  1879.  There  is  another  import- 
ant objection  made  by  Mr.  M'Laughlin  standing  on  a  different  ground, 
that  it  does  not  come  within  the  range  of  the  biU  of  particulars. 

Mr.  M'ZcmgMb% — Or  any  portion  of  it.    I  refer  to  paragraph  16  of 
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the  bill  of  particulars,  and  to  the  schedule^  my  lord,  where  there  is  no 
such  date,  and  4iso  to  the  paragraph  appended  to  the  schedule. 

The  Attomey-^feneral. — ^The  schedide  to  the  bill  of  particulars  states 
that  certain  meetings  would  be  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Fxtzgerald. — ^Thia  meeting  of  the  20th  April  is  not 
amongst  those  in  the  schedule. 

The  Attorney-General. — ^No,  my  lord,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^You  commence  in  18801 

The  Attamey-Oeneral. — In  1880,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Barby. — And  you  prove  the  ieict  of  the  meeting  merely 
by  reading  the  newspaper  report  That  would  seem  to  come  within  the 
objection  made  by  Mr.  SuUivaai,  that  it  would  be  merely  a  record  by 
one  of  the  conspirators  of  an  event  that  has  taken  place. 

The  Attorney-General — ^But  the  record  that  such  a  thing  took  place 
is  evidence  agsonst  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Babrt. — Oh,  yes,  against  him,  but  not  against  the 
others. 

Mr.  M^LaughliTi, — But  not  the  fact  that  the  meeting  took  place. 

The  Attorney-General, — ^The  admission  that  He  represented  a  certain 
meeting  as  having  taken  place  would  be  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^At  present  we  will  receive  it  only  as 
against  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  M'Laughlin, — ^Your  lordships  will  pardon  me,  for  there  is  no  desire 
on  my  part  to  waste  time.  But  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Crown  has  thought  it  right  to  transcend  the  limits  of  their  full  and  cor- 
rect bill  of  particulars.  But,  however,  this  particular  matter  may  be 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  it  raises  a  very  grave  question  as  to 
whether  the  particulars  are  to  be  disregarded  or  observed.  I  ask  your 
lordships  to  rule,  having  regard  to  the  ample  bill  of  particulars,  and  the 
schedule  and  the  note  attached  thereto,  that  this  cannot  be  given  in  evi- 
dence without  an  amendment  of  the  particulars,  and  that,  I  submit,  the 
court  cannot  do.  We  must  deal  with  this  at  the  threshold.  I  may  add 
that  if  the  Attomey-Greneral  can  point  out,  in  the  general  language  of 
these  sixteen  paragraphs,  anything  that  can  fairly  allow  him  to  give  tiiis 
in  evidence  I  will  waive  the  technical  objection. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  is  paragraph  16 — <'  That  in  further 
pursuance  of  the  said  conspiracies  respectively,  you  did  at  divers  times 
since  the  month  of  September,  1879,  compose,  print,  and  publish,  or 
cause  to  be  composed,  printed,  and  published  in  the  said  newspapers, 
called  the  Nalion  and  the  Weekly  News  respectively,  divers  articles  and 
8tatement&" 

Mr.  Nolan, — ^Your  lordships  will  take  that  I  make  the  same  objec- 
tion f 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  will  take  you  all  as  objecting. 

Mr.  NoUm, — ^But  do  your  lordships  require  them  to  amend  the  bill  of 
particulars  1  They  are  taking  in  six  months  additional  without  amend- 
ing the  particulars. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your  evidence, 
Mr.  Attorney-General,  covers  such  large  groimd  that  it  would  be  better 
to  confine  yourself  to  your  particulars. 

The  Attorney-General. — There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  in 
reference  to  this.  The  first  two  paragraphs,  of  the  bill  of  particidars 
amply  covers  it.  They  allege  that  these  gentlemen  did  conspire,  as  we 
allege  they  did  in  the  information,  and  tlus  is  merely  given  in  evidence 
as  one  of  the  overt  acts.  One  of  the  overt  acts  was  tiiat  Mr.  Sullivan 
published  in  his  paper  the  fact  that   this  meeting  took  place.     It  is 
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was  never  intended  by  any  law,  human  or  diTine,  to  suit  tliem  and 
them  only.  Now,  we  want  this  question  settled,  and  until  it  is  settled 
we  shall  never  be  content ;  and  I  say  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of 
any  landlord  to  evict  people  whenever  he  thought  proper^  or  raise  his 
rent  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  cannot  live  upon  the  land.  The  land  is 
the  common  property  of  all,  though  I  don't  assume  to— A>roken) — at 
least  I  don't  take  the  licence  upon  myself  of  saying  what  it  should  be. 
I  would  say,  and  most  land  refonners  say  so,  that  a  valuator  should  be 
.  selected  by  the  landlord,  another  by  the  tenant,  and  the  Government  a 
third,  and  let  the  valuation  be  law  of  the  land,  and  let  no  man  on  earth 
go  beyond  that  (cheers).  We  have  no  desire  to  keep  back  the  rent  from 
the  lajidlords.  We  want  to  pay  rents  as  long  as  we  have  landlords. 
Now,  I  may  differ  from  many  friends  on  this  platform,  but  I  always  said, 
since  I  was  bom,  what  I  believe  to  be  rights  I  say  this — (a  break  here) 
— People  will  take  peasant  proprietary.  Now,  that  is  the  prpper  thing 
for  any  country,  but  we  want  the  land  question  settled  £rst,  and  let 
peasant  proprietary  come  after.  We  are  told  that  this  is  a  new  agita- 
tion— (A  voice,  'Shoot  them') — Speaker— (* No,  no.')  (Several  voices 
— '  No.*)  I  tell  you  that  the  laws,  twenty  oc  thirty  years  ago,  are  not 
suitable  to  the  present  age.  You  are  now  bound  up  with  railways. 
You  have  to  trade  with  the  rich  prairies — ^the  feeder.  And  the  graziers 
of  that  country  can  ship  their  cattle  and  send  them  into  European  ports, 
and  how  are  you  to  stand  in  competition  with  them  1" 
Mr.  Sergeant  Meron, — ^That  will  do. 

Mr.  Cwmm. — ^You  may  as  well  finish  iti — (Witness  reads)— "You 
are  not  able  to  do  it.  I  say,  if  you  are  to  live  on  the  land;  I 
say,  if  the  people  are  to  pay  their  way,  and  landlordism  is  to  exist,  I 
will  tell  them  myself,  a  friend  of  the  constitution,  we  are  the  best  friends 
they  have  in  Ireland.  I  tell  them  if  they  don't  come  to  reasonable 
arguments  and  reasonable  laws,  the  day  will  come  when  they  may  not 
be  able  to  ....  Qo  and  reclaim  mountains,  reclaim  bqgs,  and 
vaUeys  in  such  a  way  that  yon  will  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
competition.  If  you  are  not  able  to  do  that,  you  cannot  pay  the  rent 
K  you  cannot  do  that  it  will  be,  '  Give  up  my  land.'  One-third  of 
them  were  without  their  rents  for  the  last  twelve  months.  I  am  not  a 
man  to  tell  a  man  not  to  pay  his  just  debts,  but  you  have  a  right  to  feed 
and  clothe  yourselves  before  you  give  them  a  shilling.  I  say  that  the 
landlordism  of  the  coimtry — ^it  is  not  worth  three  halfpence.  And  he 
is  an  enemy  to  his  class — but  he  is  a  fool.  I  won't  detain  you  longer. 
We  want  nothing  but  what  is  fair  and  right,  and  what  you  are  justly 
entitled  to,  yourselves  and  your  children  (cheers)." 

Mr.  MoUoy, — Did  you  attend  the  Laiid  League  meeting  at  Ballina- 
more,  on  the  19th  June  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  the  traverser,  attend  there  % — He  did. 
Turn  to  the  print,  page  3,  and  read  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Patrick  Brady  f— Yes.  (Witness  vesAa) — "Kesolved  that  as  organisa- 
tion among  the  people  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing their  rights,  we  therefore  pledge  ourselves  to  organise  a  branch  of 
the  Land  League  in  this  district." 

Did  Mr.  Patrick  M'Donnell  make  a  si>eech1 — Yes. 
Turn  to  the  end  of  the  speech,  at  page  5  ? — Yea 
Read  the  last  five  ]in&&'C— (Witness  reads) — "  Let  no  man  take  a  farm, 
no  matter  what  has  been  the  cause,  from  which  a  man  has  been  evicted. 
Let  him  be  looked  upon  as  a  leper,  shun  him  when  you  meet  him  in  the 
streets.  In  this  way  the  landlords  cannot  stock  your  land  or  mine 
(cheers.)" 
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Did  Mr.  O'StdliTan  propose  a  resolution  and  make  a  speech  ?— ^He 
did. 

At  page  6  read  tlie  resolution  ? — (WUness  reads) — \'  That  we  protest 
in  the  name  of  justice  and  manhood  right  against  evictions  that  have 
taketx  place  in  the  parishes  of  Drumleigh,  Feenagh,  and  Oughtera,  and 
we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  take  these  or  any  other  farms  from  which 
tenants  have  been  evicted,  or  which  may  have  been  surrendered  because 
of  inability  to  pay  rent." 

Go  to  Ime  19 1 — (Witnesa  reads) — "  You  can  only  do  it  by  organiza- 
tion. It  is  not  by  begging,  it  is  only  by  action,  resistance  in  every 
shape  and  form  to  the  legal  robbery  which  has  been  too  long  allowed  to 
pass  witiiout  interruption.  The  manner  in  which  a  man  would  act  to 
guard  his  property  from  a  thief.  You  must  meet  together,  organise 
yourselves  into  branches  of  the  Land  League,  and  once  there^  you  must 
act  in  unison." 

Go  to  page  7,  line  6,  and  read  1 — (Witness  reads) — '^  I  cannot  congra- 
tulate you  on  having  good  members  of  Parliament.  You  must  not 
depend  upon  them  good  or  bad.  You  must  depend  upon  yourselves. 
You  cannot  go  home  determined  enough  to  do  that.  If  there  be  an 
eviction^  let  no  man  take  that  farm  (no,  no,  and  cheers).  You  pledged 
yourselves  solemnly  not  to  take  a  farm  from  which  anyone  is  evicted 
(never).  You  pledge  yourself  never  to  buy  any  article  which  the 
sheriff  may  have  for  sale.  If  there  is  to  be  an  auction,  let  the  sheriff 
hold  the  sale  ;  but  let  nothing  be  bought.  Let  no  man  take  any  farm 
of  land,  if  he  got  it  for  nothing.  The  land  must  lie  idle.  If  there  is 
anybody  mean  or  traitor  enough  to  despise  the  calls  of  his  country, 
shun  him  as  you  wotdd  a  tiger.  He  is  a  moral  tiger ;  for  he  sucks  the 
blood  of  you  and  your  little  ones.  You  must  to-day  hold  up  your 
hands  here  and  pledge  yourselves  that  you  never  will  take  any  farm 
in  the  future  (hands  held  up)." 

Gk)  to  page  8.  Did  Mr.  Francis  Murphy  make  a  speech  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 
(Witness  reads) — **  Fellow-countrymen,  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you 
here  to-day  to  propagate  the  land  work  which  has  so  many  objects  in 
view  (cheers.)  One  great  object  of  the  Land  League  is  to  make  the  til- 
lers of  the  soil  the  owners  of  it.  To  carry  out  the  great  law  of  the 
Creator  by  establishing  the  right  of  every  child  bom  into  the  world. 
They  have  dared  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  God.  They  have  dared  to 
call  themselves  lords  of  the  soil.  It  is  to  make  right  this  wrong  and 
carry  out  the  will  of  Almighty,  that  the  Land  League  was  formed — 
(voice,  ^  So  it  was ') — and  to  expose  in  all  its  hideousness  that  mons- 
trous blasphemy  called  landlordism." 

Did  Mr.  O'Sullivan  make  a  second  speech  f — He  did. 

Look  at  page  11  f — ^Yes. 

Just  read  &e  commencement  of  his  speech? — (Witness  reads) — "We 
have  come  to  the  end  of  a  very  successful  meeting.  It  now  becomes  my 
duty  to  move  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  leave  the  chair,  and  in  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thsinks  to  the  chairman,  I  must  congratulate  you  upon 
the  determined  nmnner  in  which  you  have  acted.  I  must  request  that 
you  will  take  determination  home  with  you ;  that  detennination  that 
you  wiU  have  it  on  every  occasion.  Establish  branches  of  the  Land 
League.  They  will  sustain  you.  The  Land  League  has  already  £10,000 
(ten  thousand)  pounds  for  the  support  of  evicted  families.  It  has  also 
twelve  thousand  pounds  out  of  its  political  funds  to  sustain  you  against 
landlordism.  It  will  fight  your  cause  in  the  law  courts  j  it  will  show 
up  landlordism  to  the  world ;  and  it  will  strike  down  the  system,  pro- 
vided you  give  it  that  active  support  which  it  is  necessary  to  give." 
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Sergeant  Heren, — ^The  ailence  of  Mr.  Macdonogh  is  the  most  eloquent 
commentary  on  Mr.  O'Brien's  argument. 

Mr.  O'Brien — ^That  is  the  first  remark  Sergeant  Heron  has  ventured 
to  make. 

Mr.  JiPLa/ughlin, — Oh,  no;  he  made  a  similar  remark  before  the 
Master,  endeavouring  to  create  a  feud  between  one  counsel  and  another. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^Allow  me  to  say  one  word.  I  am  remaining  very 
quiescent.  I  am  very  anxious  to  allow  my  learned  friends  to  close 
^eir  reading,  that  I  may  approach  the  facts  and  go  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  ffBrien, — Now,  Sergeant  Heron  ought  to  be  satisfied — ^he  has 
got  his  answer. 

The  AUomey-General, — Perhaps  Mr.  Groodnian  would  be  kind  enough 
to  take  the  copy  of  the  numbers  of  the  25th  October.  There  are  three 
before  that  which  may  be  laid  aside  altogether  now — ^the  3rd  May,  14th 
June,  and  21st  June. 

Mr.  Goodfium. — ^The  number  of  the  25th  October  is  not  among  the 
first  bundle  handed  in. 

The  AUome^OefMral, — It  is  in  Perry's  bundle. 

Mr.  Ooodmcm, — Do  you  mean  the  25th  of  October,  1879  ? 

The  AUom&y-Generdl, — ^Yes.  The  witness  (Sergeant  Perry)  will  find 
it  for  you. 

Mr.  Qoodmimi, — It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  either  bundle.  Oh,  yes, 
the  witness  haa  found  it.  Do  I  now  mark  the  entire  paper  or  only  the 
passages  r^d? 

Mr.  Justice  FrrZGEaALD. — Mark  as  portion  of  the  evidence  entered 
by  the  prosecutor  the  entire  of  the  articles  or  reports  from  which  the 
Attorney-General  quotes. 

The  Attomey-OeMrtd. — Quite  so ;  not  the  entire  paper.  I  propose 
to  read  from  this  number  of  the  25th  October  the  first,  or  I  should  call  i 

it  the  leading  article.  ] 

Mr.  Justice  Babbt. — On  what  page  of  the  Nation  f 

The  AtU>mef^Oeneral, — On  page  8  of  the  number  of  the  28th  of 
October.  It  is  headed,  I  may  mention  for  the  purpose  of  identification, 
"  The  National  Land  League,"  and  commences — "  No  better  work  for 
Ireland  has  been  done  for  a  considerable  time  than  was  accomplished  in 
Dublin  on  Tuesday  last,  when  *  The  Irish  National  Land  League'  was 
founded."  I  don't  read  the  whole  of  it.  I  have  already  read  portions 
of  it  in  opening  the  case. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — And  I  will  read  such  portions  as  I  deem  proper 
when  I  come  to  address  the  jury. 

The  Attorney-General, — Mr.  Goodman,  I  should  have  begun  at  page 
5.  There  we  have  a  report  of  the  meeting,  the  initial  meeting  of  the 
Irish  National  Land  League.  It  is  at  page  5,  column  1 — '<  In  response 
to  a  circular  firom  Mr.  Pamell,  m.p.,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  Dublin,  on  Tuesday,  at  two  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
central  body  in  connexion  with  the  present  land  agitation.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Kettle,  p.l.g."  Then  we  have  among  the 
names  of  those  present,  Mr.  Pamel],  m.p.,  Mr.  Davitt,  Thomas  Brennan, 
Patrick  Egan,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  and  a  good  many  others. 

Mr.  Macdtmogh, — And  several  Boman  Catholic  clergymen,  Mr. 
Attorney, 

The  Attorney-General, — Well,  I  don't  see  them. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Oh !  pardon  me — ^the  Kev.  Mr.  Behan,  cc, 
and 

The  Attorney-General, — I  will  read  the  whole  of  them,  that 
is    the  shortest  way: — "Amongst   those    present  were   Mr.    C.    S. 
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Pamell,  h.p.  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Behan^  c.c. ;  Lawrence  M^Oourfc, 
P.L.O.  (that  is  Poor  Law  Guardian,  I  suppose);  WiUiam  Dillon, 
B.L.,  James  Kourke ;  George  Delany ;  the  Rev.  Father  Sheehj, 
William  Kelly,  Donabate ;  Patrick  Cummins,  f.l.o.  ;  Thomas 
Roe,  Dundalk  Democrat ;  John  Sweetman,  Kells ;  Michael  Davitt, 
Thomas  Brennan,  Thomas  Grehan,  Loughlinstown  ;  Patrick  Egan, 
Thomas  Ryan,  J.  F.  Grehan,  f.l.6.,  Cabinteely  ;  T.  D. 
Sulliran,  Charles  Reilly,  Artane ;  Dr.  Kenny,  R.  J.  Donnelly,  James 
O'Connor,  4kc.,'' — that  is  all  I  find  here,  and  the  list  only  includes  two 
clergymen.  There  were  some  letters  read,  which  I  need  not  trouble 
you  with,  and  then  the  first  resolution,  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Behan,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Dillon,  was  in  these  words  : — "  That  an 
association  be  hereby  formed  to  be  named  the  '  Lish  National  Land 
League.' "  That  is  at  page  5.  The  other  resolutions,  of  course,  may  be 
all  taken  as  read,  but  I  don't  stop  to  read  more.  I  read  secondly,  in  the 
same  paper,  the  principal  leading  article  headed  "  The  National  Land 
League,"  which  makes  observations  on  the  facts  recorded  in  the  report 
on  the  previous  page,  and  concludes  thus : — "  Let  them  (that  is  the  Irish. 
people) — steadily,  resolutely,  and  liberally,  support  the  operations  of 
the  Irish  National  Land  League,  and  the  day  of  their  emancipation  from 
a  hateful  and  ruinous  tyranny  is  not  far  distant."  Now,  the  next 
number  I  go  to  is  that  of  November  the  8th > 

Mr.  MoGdonogh, — Let  us  dispose  of  this  as  we  go  along,  to  save 
time • 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  wish  to  read  anything  from  that, 
Mr.  Maodonogh  ? 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^No,  my  lord,  but  to  take  it  as  entered,  and  then  I 
will  read  such  passages  as  I  may  think  necessary  in  the  course  of  my 
speech — ^that  is  the  most  convenient  course. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — Manifestly,  and  a  very  proper  course  to 
follow. 

Mr.  Mctcdonogk. — The  learned  Attorney-General  enters  all  the  resolu- 
tions— ^the  entire  meeting,  in  fact,  beginning  at  the  heading — ^'The  Lrish 
National  Land  League,"  and  going  on  to  the  vote  of  thanks  adopted  at 
the  close. 

The  Attorney-General, — I  enter  the  entire  report  of  the  meeting  on 
page  5,  and  that  includes  all  Mr.  Macdonogh  wants. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^When  the  proper  time  arrives,  I  shall  ask  your 
lordships'  leave  to  read  such  portions  as  I  think  advisable  of  the  whole. 

The  Attomey-OenertU. — Of  the  whole  what — the  paper  or  articles  I 
have  read  from ) 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^The  whole  number,  of  course 


The  Attomey-GeneraL — Oh,  that  is  another  question 

Mr.  Maodonogh, — But  I  openly  avow  it  now 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerau). — And  it  will  be  considered  when  the  ques- 
tion arises. 

The  Attorney-General. — ^All  that  we  enter  now  is  the  report  of  the 
meeting  and  the  leading  article. 

Mr.  A.  M,  SuUivan, — ^I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  my  intention  to  put  in 
evidence  everything  in  every  number  that  is  given  in  for  the  Crown 
affecting  my  client. 

The  Attomey-Oeneral, — That « will  be  discussed  when  the  question 
arises.  I  may  observe  that  the  very  point  was  decided  in  the  Queen 
V.  O'Connell 

Mr.  S,  Walker, — I  think  it  would  tend  to  the  convenience  of  all 
parlieB  if  this  were  settled  now.    This  (the  Naiion)  is  a  bit  of  paper 
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thrown  down,  as  coming  &om  the  office  of  Mr.  BuUivan,  and  affording 
evidence  against  him.  So  your  lordships  have  received  it.  It  is  an  act 
done — the  whole  number  is  evidence  against  him.  I  cannot  understand 
how  any  portion  of  it  can  be  segregated,  provided  that  it  qualifies  or  bears 
upon  the  evidence  against  my  client. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — ^The  learned  Attomey-Gkneral  does  not  put 
in  the  whole  paper  as  his  evidence.  He  gives  nothing  but  the  report 
of  the  meeting  and  the  leading  article. 

Mr.  WaXker, — ^And  we  put  in  the  rest  of  the  number,  proceeding  just 
as  we  did  in  regard  to  speeches  at  meetings.  Some  of  these  were  put  in 
by  the  prosecutor,  others  by  the  traversers. 

The  Attorney-General. — That  cannot  be  done  now,  I  submit ;  and  it 
would  be  highly  inconvenient.  When  it  is  proposed  to  put  in  the 
entire  paper  and  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  matter,  I  will  show  that 
the  question  has  been  already  ruled  in  the  O'Connell  case,  and  in  Darby 
and  Ouseley  (1st  Hurlsfcone  and  Norman's  report,  page  1). 

Mr.  0*jBrien, — On  behalf  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  I  am  very  anxious  to  have 
all  those  things  put  in  evidence  now. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqebald. — Don't  you  think  it  would  come  better 
hereafter,  and  not  to  interrupt  the  case  for  the  prosecution  at  present  1 

Mr.  Justice  Babrt. — It  may  turn  out  that  there  is  not  one  single 
word  in  the  paper  outside  what  is  already  given  in  evidence  that  coidd 
possibly  be  relied  upon,  and  to  consider  and  decide  the  question  as  to 
the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  now  would  be  merely  to  discuss  and 
determine  an  abstract  proposition  on  the  law  of  evidence,  before  any 
necessity  arises.     I  for  one  must  refuse  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — It  is  not  the  time  for  you  to  offer  evidence 
at  present. 

Mr.  O^Brien, — ^Would  your  lordship  lay  down  a  rule  that  we  read 
this 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  lay  down  no  rule. 

The  Attorney-General, — ^Mr.  O'Brien  is  not  giving  evidence  now. 

Mr.  McLaughlin — ^The  Attomey-Qeneral  said  a  few  days  ago  when 
we  read  portions  of  speeches  that  they  were  now  evidence  for  the  tra- 
versers, so  that  it  was  my  learned  friend  himself  who  laid  down  that 
rule  expressly. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^That  was  a  report  of  a  particular  meeting. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  propose  now,  my  lords,  to  go  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  8th  November,  1879,  and  read  the  first  paragraph  on  the 
first  page — (reads) — *'  The  Executive  of  the  National  Land  League  has 
issued  an  important  address  to  the  Irish  people,  which  we  publish  in 
another  column  of  our  present  issue.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  farmers  of 
Ireland,  and  to  all  others  interested  in  a  settlement  of  the  land  question 
for  practical  assistance  in  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  to  secure 
the  soil  of  Ireland  for  those  who  cultivate  it.  It  points  out  the  &vour- 
able  character  of  the  present  opportunity  to  achieve  that  great  object, 
and  it  reminds  the  people  that  tjie  best  argumento  for  obtaining  help 
from  our  exiled  countrymen  and  other  sympathisers  will  be  the  practi- 
cal efforts  we  at  home  will  make  to  show  our  earnestness  in  the  cause 
for  which  we  solicit  their  generous  support.  That  a  fitting  response 
will  be  made  we  entertain  no  doubt,  and  that  aid  will  come  from  even 
unexpected  quarters  there  is  an  assurance  in  the  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  League  from  a  landlord,  enclosing  a  subscription  of  £20,  and 
promisiDg  to  send  an  additional  subscription  of  £100,  if  it  is  required" 
Now,  my  lords,  I  propose  to  read,  or  put  in  rather,  the  address  of  the 
Irish  National  Land  League  to  the  Iru^  peoplci  which  is  on  page  6  of 
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the  same  number  of  this  paper,  and  is  signed  by  Charles  S.  PaiTiell, 
Joseph  Biggar,  W.  H.  O'Sullivan,  Patrick  Egan,  A.  J.  Kettle,  Michael 
Davitty  and  Thomas  Brennan  aa  the  Executive  Committee.  That  ad- 
dress was  issued  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Irish  National 
Dmd  League  held  on  Wednesday,  the  5th,  at  the  offices,  62  Middle 
Abbey-street,  Mr.  C.  S.  Pamell,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald — ^That  is  an  address  of  the  Irish  National 
Land  League  1 

The  Attorney-General — Yes,  an  address  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  to  the  Irish  people.     That  is  the  heading. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald — On  what  page  is  that  ? 

The  Attamey-Oeneral — Page  5  of  the  paper,  my  lord.  I  go  now  to 
the  next  date,  the  15th  November^  and  I  read  two  paragraphs  from  the 
first  page — ^the  third  and  fifth  paragraphs  of  the  first  column.  "  Last 
Sunday  the  West  again  spoke  out  on  tiie  land  question.  Meetings  in 
furtherance  of  the  land  agitation  were  held  in  Corofin,  county 
Galway,  and  in  Kilmaine,  county  Mayo.  In  the  former 
place  the  Hev.  Father  M^Donagh,  p.p.,  and  Mr.  Davitt 
were     the    principal     speakers ;     in     the     latter     Mr.     Daly,      of 

Castlebar,  and  Mr.  Louden,  of  Westportf. Needless  to  say 

that  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  people  found  expression,  also  in  the  display 
of  national  emblems  and  of  bazmers  bearing  patriotic  mottoes,  while 
pikemen  and  horsemen — ^now  invariable  features  of  western  demon- 
strations— occupied  conspicuous  positions.  At  Corofin  the  Government 
were  represented  as  usual  by  a  detective  reporter,  who  was  the  occasion 
of  a  rather  humorous  incident  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings.  We 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  Father  M'Donagh,  Mr.  Davitt,  and 
another  gentleman  mystified  him  considerably  by  addressing  the 
assembled  thousands  in  Irish."  Then  the  other  article  that  I  pro- 
pose to  read  is  a  little  'lower -down,  the  last  one  in  that  column 
in  which  the  announcement  is  made  that  the  value  of  land 
is  decreasing  rapidly  in  this  country.  "The  value  of  land  in 
Ireland  is  rapidly  decreasing.  In  the  Landed  Estates  Court  on 
Saturday  last  six  properties  were  put  up  for  auction,  but  only  in 
two  of  them  were  sales  effected.  For  some  no  bidders  at  all  were 
forthcoming.  Judge  Flanagan,  commenting  on  this  state  of  things, 
said  there  appeared  to  be  at  present  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  an 
undue  depreciation  of  property,  and  that  under  such  circumstances  he 
would  allow  the  sales  to  be  adjourned.  We  fancy  that  they  will  have  to  be 
adjourned  to  a  very  remote  period  if  the  owners  expect  the  prices  that 
might  have  been  obtained  even  six  months  since,  and  to  tell  th^  truth 
those  prices  were  preposterously  high." 

Mr.  M^IfaughUn. — Read  on  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 

The  Attorney-General  continued  to  read  as  follows — "  On  Tuesday 
further  evidence  of  the  depreciation  was  afforded  in  Judge  Ormsby's  Court. 
Lands  in  the  counties  of  Meath,  Dublin,  and  Louth  were  put  up  for 
sale,  but  the  biddings  in  all  cases  proved  insufficient,  in  some  there  were 
no  biddings  at  all,  and  eventually  all  the  sales  were  adjourned  at  the 
request  of  the  parties." 

Mr.  O'Brien. — With  reference  to  the  first  article  that  you  read,  I  think 
you  omitted  the  sentence — "  We  need  not  indicate  the  character  of  the 
speeches  or  resolutions,  sufficient  to  say  that  they  echoed  the  cry  which  has 
now  been  ringing  throughout  the  land  for  the  last  six  months." 

TheAttomei/-Ge7ieral, — Of  course  I  don't  read  the  whole  articles — I  only 
read  the  portions  I  consider  necessary,  because  everybody  will  forget  all 
about  them  before  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  trial. 
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Mr.  M^La/agKUn, — ^That  would  be  a  reason  for  not  reading  them  at 
aU. 

The  Attcmey-GeMral, — Now,  my  lords,  I  propose  to  go  to  the  paper 
of  the  3rd  January,  1880,  and  read  a  paragraph  from  the  first  column — 
''  The  Committee  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  held  a  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last,  at  which  several  important  suggestions  regarding  the  for- 
mation and  management  of  district  land  clubs  were  adopted,  sending 
the  preparation  and  issue  of  a  set  of  rules.  We  commend  those 
suggestions  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  the  proTinces,  and  we  hope 
that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  establishing  branches  of  the  League  in  every 
county  in  beland.  We  observe  with  satisfactioil  that  this  week  a  good 
example  has  been  set  in  this  matter  in  the  coimty  Hoscommon.  The 
Committee  of  the  Land  League  also  adopted  at  its  meeting  on  Tuesday 
a  resolution  stating  that  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  existing  dislaress, 
the  Land  League  will  undertake  to  receive  and  distribute  any  assistance 
which  may  be  entrusted  to  it  for  that  purpose.  It  may  be  added  that 
Mr.  Davitt,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  spent  Christmas  week  in 
investigating  the  state  of  the  West  in  relation  to  the  distress,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  and  his  fellow  members  are  as  competent  as  any  other 
persons  in  Ireland  to  act  judiciously  in  the  work  of  finding  out  the 
localities  most  in  need  of  relief."  At  page  5,  in  the  same  paper,  we  find 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  on  the 
previous  Tuesday,  at  which,  amongst  others,  Mr.  Egan,  one  of  the 
traversers,  was  there.  Mr.  Brennan  was  also  present.  At  that  meeting 
rules  were  adopted  for  the  formation  of  brandies  of  the  Land  League, 
and  they  are  the  same  as  I  read  in  my  opening  statement.  1  propose 
to  enter  the  rules  and  the  report  of  that  meeting.  (Paper  containing 
report  handed  in.) 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^That  is,  you  give  in  the  whole  report,  beginning 
at  the  heading,  '^  The  Irish  National  Land  League,"  and  ending  with 
the  words,  ''  Committee  meetings  to  be  held  weekly  at  2  p.m.  on  Tues- 
days." 

The  AUomey-GeiMnU, — Yes.  The  next  paper  I  go  to  is  the  7th  of 
February. 

Mr.  O'Brien, — Would  you  allow  me  to  suggest  this  ?  There  are  mat- 
ters here  that  we  would  wish  to  have  read,  and  I  suggest  that  they 
should  be  read  now.  If  we  are  to  read  these  extracts  not  now  but  in 
our  speeches  hereafter,  the  thing  will  be  simply  interminable ;  and  I 
would  suggeist  now  that  you  allow  us  to  read  these  parts  of  the  proceed- 
ings once  for  alL 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — Do  you  mean  any  part  that  the  Attorney- 
General  is  not  reading  9 

Mr.  O'Brien* — Not  any  distinct  part  of  the  particular  article  quoted 
from,  but  there  are  other  things  in  the  paper  we  would  ask  you  to  allow 
us  to  read. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^This  is  not  the  proper  time  to  discuss  that. 

Mr.  O'Brien, — My  friend  may  have  to  have  the  penalty  hereafter 
then. 

The  Attorney-General, — The  passage  I  refer  to  in  the  paper  of  the 
7th  February  is  in  column  2  of  the  first  page — "  The  Land  League  is 
rapidly  extending  its  ramifications  through  the  country.  We  report 
to-day  the  formation  of  four  or  five  new  branches  in  various  parts  of 
the  West  and  South.  That  there  is  ample  work  to  be  done  for  all  such 
bodies  goes  without  saying.  They  are  amongst  the  best  agencies  for 
the  distribution  of  relief ;  and  acts  of  landlord  injustice  and  oppression 
which  they  are  the  most  competent  to  expose  and  denounce,  are  every- 
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where  abundant.  Above  all  they  can  do  excellent  servioe  in 
collecting  statislics  of  rack-renting."  We  now  pass  on  to  the 
paper  of  the  14th^  my  lords.  On  page  2  and  in  column  four 
of  that  paper  we  find  the  following  paragraph  —  ''The  following 
placard  has  been  extensively  posted  in  Dublin — '  Land  and  Labour — 
A  great  public  meeting,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lish  National  Land 
Lefl^e,  to  advocate  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  land,  and  in  support 
of  the  cause  of  labour,  will  be  held  in  the  FhcBnix  Park,  Dublin,  on 
Sunday,  22nd  February,  ^880.  Citizens  of  Dublin,  show  by  your 
presence  that  you  sympathise  with  your  countrymen  struggling  with 
landlord  wrong,  and  that  you  will  aid  them  in  their  noble  endeavour  to 
keep  a  firm  grip  of  their  homesteads,  and  live  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 
Artizans  of  Dublin,  the  cause  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  the  cause  of 
labour,  and  therefore  your  cause.  Assemble  in  the  might  of  your 
numbers  and  aid  your  brothers  in  the  assertion  of  the  Ood-given  right 
to  the  soil  they  tiU.  The  four  gentlemen  at  present  under  prosecution 
by  the  Grovemment — Messrs.  Davitt,  Brennan,  Daly  and  Killen,  as  also 
Mr.  Joseph  G.  Biggar,  m.p.,  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  W.  H. 
O'Sullivan,  M.P.,  Mr.  Louden,  B.L.,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Kettle,  and  other  speakers  will  address  the  meeting.  Land  and 
liberty."  And  in  the  third  page,  the  next  page  of  the  same  number,  I 
find  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  held  on 
the  6th  of  February,  at  which  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  presided.  I  enter 
the  whole  of  that  report,  which  commences — "  A  meeting  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League  was  held  at  'die  League  offices,  in  Abbey-street, 
on  the  6th  inst.,  Mx,  T.  D.  Sullivan  in  the  chair." 

Mr.  M^LaugMm, — ^Do  you  read  the  whole  of  that  report  1 

The  AtUyrney-General, — I  am  not  bound  to  read  the  whole  of  it 
physically.  I  enter  the  whole  report  of  the  meeting,  but  I  only  read  a 
portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  think  you  may  trust  to  the  watchfulness 
of  Mr.  Macdonogh. 

Mr.  O'Brien.— We  all  know  that. 

Mr.  M^LcmghUn, — ^I  thought  the  Attorney  would  not  care  in  reading 
that  to  interfere  with  the  United  Liberal  Club. 

The  AUomey-Oeneral. — ^We  now  go  to  the  NaUon  of  the  21st  February, 
1880,  which  contains  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League,  held  on 
the  13th  February.  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  presided  at  that  meeting,  and 
Mr.  O'Sullivan,  secretary,  announced  the  receipt  of  subscriptions  to  the 
funds  of  the  League  from  various  branches.  A  letter  signed  ''  A  poor 
distressed  widow,"  and  purporting  to  be  written  from  KeUs,  was  read 
as  to  distress  prevailing  in  the  lower  part  of  Meath.  The  writer  stated 
that  on  two  estates  the  inability  to  pay  rent  had  been  followed  by  a 
shower  of  ejectments.  Wotdd  the  League  allow  this  cruelty  to  be 
carried  on  %  For  the  love  of  God  and  your  coimtry  stop  the  evictions 
and  save  us  from  ruin.  Mr.  Davitt  said  the  letter  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Power,  and  they  had  suggested 
that  a  meeting  at  Kells  might  induce  the  landlords  to  abandon  the 
threatened  evictions.  Mr.  Reddington,  of  the  Queen's  County  Inde- 
pendent Club,  waited  on  the  League,  to  announce  that  the  club  intended 
to  hold  two  indignation  meetings — one  at  Maiyborough,  on  Sunday 
next  week,  on  behalf  of  the  Pallas  tenantry,  and  the  other  in  Bonis-in- 
Ossory,  on  the  foUowing  Sunday — and  he  was  requested  particularly 
to  as^  that  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Brennan  should  be  sent  down  as 
a  deputation,  on  the  part  of  the  League.  The  next  meeting  number 
I  refer  to  is  ^e  13th  March,  in  which  the  following  paragraph  occurs : — 
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''  To-morrow's  meeting  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  A  great  land  and  labour 
meeting  promoted  by  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  will  be  held  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  on  to-morrow  (Sunday).  Important  resolutions 
dealing  not  only  with  the  land  laws  as  to  their  direct  effects,  but  also 
with  the  evil  consequences  of  these  laws  on  the  general  interests  of 
trade  and  labour  in  Ireland,  will  be  submitted  at  the  meeting 
and  spoken  to  by  delegates  of  the  trades  of  Dublin,  and  representative 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  prominent  men 
connected  with  the  land  agitation  may  be  expected  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  trades  will  join  in  force,  and  there  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  occasion  will  be  distinguished  by  every  element  of  a  great 
popular  demonstration."  Then  it  states  that  the  rules  were  agreed 
upon,  and  that  at  yesterday's  meeting  of  the  Land  League  a  number  of 
gentlemen  were  present  whose  names  are  given. 

Mr.  Goodman, — ^That  paragraph  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Irish  Times, 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Eeprinted  from  the  Irish  Timts, 

The  AUomey-GenertU, — ^The  bne  appears  over  that  part  of  the  paper 
where  this  paragraph  appears — ^'  The  following  appeared  in  our  edition 
of  last  week." 

'  The  next  paragraph  I  refer  to  is  contained  in  the  paper  of  the  20th 
^larch — "The  introduction  of  the  land  agitation  into  Dublin  was 
effected  on  Sunday  in  the  most  remarkable  and  impressive  manner. 
The  meeting,  which  on  that  day  took  place  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  within 
sight  of  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  was'certainly  one  of  the  greatest,  in  point 
of  numbers,  ever  held  in  Dublin  or  perhaps  in  Ireland.  The  procession 
of  the  trades,  which  was  over  a  mile  in  length,  was  certainly  a  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  demonstration  ;  but  on  reaching  the  place  of 
assembly,  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the  much  vaster  concourse  which 
gathered  round  the  drags  on  which  the  organizers  occupied  ^aces. 
Altogether,  there  must  have  been  about  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
present,  at  the  Nine  Acres,  when  the  proceedings  of  the  day  com- 
menced, and,  although  the  weather  was  for  the  most  part  of  the  time 
very  inclement,  the  immense  multitude  remained  enthusiastic  spec- 
tators to  the  close.  The  speakers  of  the  day  included 
the  four  gentlemen  under  prosecution  for  sedition,  and  other  leading 
members  of  the  Land  League,  with  one  or  two  representatives  of  the 
trades  of  Dublin,  all  of  whom,  but  especially  Messrs.  Davitt  and 
Brennan,  were  very  cordially  received.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
nouncement made  on  the  occasion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  a 
demand  was  made  for  the  abolition  of  landlordism  and  the  establishment 
of  a  peasant  proprietary  ;  that  the  land  question  was  declared  to  be  an 
artizans'  question  as  well  as  a  farmers'  one ;  that  continued  organization 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  was  shown  ^to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  movement,  and  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
the  people  of  America  for  what  they  have  done  for  Ireland  in  this  cidsis 
was  unanimously  adopted."  Then,  my  lords,  I  put  in  the  report  of  the 
meeting  in  the  same  paper.  The  report  contains  the  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Davitt — ^there  were  other  speakers  also — ^who  returned  thanks  for 
the  reception  given  to  him,  and  stated  that  "  the  men  who  till  the  soil 
should  own  it." 

The  Attomey-Genercd, — I  go,  my  lords,  to  the  8th  May. 

Mr.  G*Brien, — ^I  beg  your  pardon.  Of  the  first  resolution  the  At- 
torney-General read  three  lines. 

ThQ  Attxymey-Genercd, — I  read  the  operative  part- -(reading) — "Be 
it  therefore  resolved  that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland" 
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Mr.  ffBrien, — 1  will  read  the  preceding  part  (reading) — "  Whereas 
the  institution  of  Irish  landlordism  has  had  its  origin  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  OUT"  country,  and  the  confiscation  of  its  soil  to  adventurers  and 
enemies  of  the  people  who  owned  it.  And  whereas  this  great  national 
wrong  has  impoyerished  our  land  by  restricting  its  proper  cultivation, 
and  pauperized  our  agricultural  classes  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  their 
industry  in  the  form  of  unjust  and  exorbitant  rents.  And  whereas  the 
agrarian  crime  which  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  our  country  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  said  spoliation  and  a  result  of  the  system  of  land  monopoly 
which  followed  therefrom  ;  be  it  therefore  resolved" 

The  AUomey-OeTierttl. — ^I  thought  that  would  be  more  effective  in  Mr. 
Macdonogh's  speech. 

Mr.  O'Brien, — It  shortens  the  matter. 

The  Aitomef/-Oeneral, — The  8th  of  May  is  the  next,  on  page  1 — 
(reading) — ^  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  respectively  great  land  meetings 
were  held  in  BaJla  and  Irishtown,  at  which  inter  alia  the  prognunme  of 
the  Conference  was  formally  approved,  and  at  which  Mr.  Pamell,  Mr. 
Daviit,  Mr.  O'Kelly  (the  member  for  Hoscommon),  and  Mr.  Louden 
defended  the  Conference  programme  from  the  criticisms  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  not  only  by  the  landlord  press,  but  by  newspapers  that 
have  hitherto  professed  themselves  the  friends  of  the  tenant-farmers. 
Majo,  in  fact,  has  shown  that  it  is  thoroughly  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
gramme in  question,  and  in  doing  so  has  certainly  manifested  its 
consistency^  for  since  it  commenced  the  present  land  agitation,  it 
has  declared  at  every  successive  meeting  that  only  the  establishment  of 
a  peasant  proprietary  could  permanently  and  satisfactorily  setUe  the  Irish 
land  question.  The  meeting  at  Inshtown  possessed  a  peculiar  interest, 
since  it  was  in  commemoration  of  the  initiation  in  that  place,  in  May 
last  year,  of  the  land  movement,  which  has  already  been  marked  by  over 
one  hundred  magnificent  demonstrations,  and  has  had  such  a  wholesome 
influence  on  the  elections ;  and  appropriately  enough,  one  of  the  chief 
speakers  at  this  meeting  was  Mr.  Davitt,  who  with  Mr.  Brennan  and 
one  or  two  others,  was  ^e  principal  figure  at  the  first  Irish  town  demon- 
stration. Let  us  hope  that  Inshtown  will  soon  be  enabled  to  celebrate, 
in  a  similar  and  even  more  effective  manner,  the  triumphant  close  of  the 
agitation  to  which  it  has  given  birth." 

Then  at  page  13,  of  the  same  number,  there  is  a  report  of  the  Land 
League  meeting  of  the  previous  week,  at  which  Mr.  Patrick  Egan, 
Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Boyton  are  reported  to  have  been 
present,  the  report  is  taken  from  the  Freeman  (reading)  — 
"  Mr.  Brennan  said  that  the  committee  would  remember  that  they  had 
undertaken  the  support  of  the  families  of  the  persons  now  in  prison  for 
resisting  process  servers  in  the  West.  There  were  ten  families  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  £5  per  week.  A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Westport  branch  of  the  League  stated  that  a  grant  for  food  and  for 
clothes  for  the  children  of  these  poor  people  was  needed.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Egan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Donnelly,  a  grant  of  £20  for  food,  and 
£10  for  clothes  was  agreed  to." 

Now  I  go  to  the  29th  May,  page  13.  It  is  a  small  short  paragraph 
which  I  read  in  my  opening  statement ;  it  is  headed  '^  Evictions  in 
county  Mayo  "  (reading) — 

'^EvicnoNS  IK  OouNTT  Mayo. — A  man  named  M'Donogh,  living  at 
BaJla,  county  Mayo,  who  had  taken  a  fsurm  lately  in  the  occupation  of  a 
widow,  has  been  summoned  by  the  Branch  National  Land  League  to 
explain  the  act  and  to  abandon  all  claims,  forfeiting  a  year's  rent. 
Notices  are  posted  up  threatening  the  life  of  anyone  taking  a  farm." 
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Now  on  the  5th  of  June,  at  the  foot  of  the  second  oolnnin,  page  1 — 
(reading) — ''  Some  evictions  that  have  recently  taken  place  in  the 
county  KoBcommon  have  been  the  cause  of  a  great  land  meeting  near 
Ballaghaderin,  at  which  the  junior  member  for  Boscommon  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Brennan  represented  the  Land  League  and  delivered  strong 
speeches.  The  evictions  in  question  are  alleged  to  have  been  carried 
out  by,  we  regret  to  say,  a  lady,  and  have  excited  no  slight  commotion 
in  the  district.  Since  the  meeting  further  evictions  have  taken  place  in 
the  coimty^  but  whether  on  the  same  estate  we  are  unable  to  say. 
Altogether  the  sheriff  seems  to  be  kept  pretty  busily  employed  just  at 
present  in  the  West,  the  condition  of  which  therefore  hardly  justifies 
the  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Forster  that  the  Irish  landlords  would  not, 
in  this  season  of  distress,  exercise  their  extreme  rights." 

Now  I  go  to  the  12th  June,  in  the  first  column,  page  13,  is  a  report 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Land  League  that  week,  taken  from  the  Freeman 
— present,  Brezman,  Egan,  Boyton,  and  othera.  About  the  middle  of 
the  report  there  is  this  passage  (reading) — ''  Mr.  Egan  said  all  they  could 
do  was  to  relieve  evicted  tenants,  and  to  create  such  a  state  of  feeling  in 
the  country  as  would  prevent  any  man  from  taking  a  farm  from  which 
another  had  been  evicted,  or  buying  anything  of  which  a  tenant  had  been 
deprived  under  a  sheriff's  decree." 

Mr.  0*Brien, — ^There  are  two  passages  here  I  would  like  to  read— just 
before  what  you  read — (reading) — '*  Mr.  Brennan  said  applications 
had  been  received  from  almost  eveiy  part  of  the  country  asking  that  the 
League  should  assist  the  tenants  in  defending  ejectments.  Something 
about  a  thousand  letters  had  come  within  the  last  week  on  the  subject. 
Ejectment  processes  had  been  flying  like  snow-flakes. 

**  Mr.  Egan  said  the  League  could  only  defend  in  cases  of  special  hard- 
ship, or  where  they  could  successfully  oppose  landlord  exaction.  If  they 
defended  every  case  it  would  be  ridiculous,  and  would  be  putting  money 
into  the  pockets  of  the  lawyers." 

The  AUamef/'Oeneral. — Mr.  Egan  showed  his  good  judgment  in  that. 

Now  I  go  to  June  26 — the  |>aragraph  on  the  first  page  of  that 
number  beginning  ''Sunday's  land  meetings" — (reading) — ''Sunday's 
land  meetings  were  four  in  number,  and  took  place  at  Monasterevan, 
Keadue,  Ballyleague,  and  Shrule.  We  print  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
in  another  page,  irom  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  agitation  is  main- 
tained with  vigour,  and  that  advanced  views  as  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Irish  land  question  alone  fin4  feivour  with  the  people.  At  two  of  the 
meetings  referred  to,  the  Land  League  had  its  representatives 
amongst  the  speakers,  and  at  all  of  them  the  services  it  has 
rendered,  and  can  render  to  the  Irish  tenantry,  were  made  the 
subject  of  appreciative  comment.  We  should  not  omit  to  add 
that  on  Sunday  once  more  the  outrage  was  perpetrated  of  send- 
ing Government  note-takers  amongst  the  people.  In  England 
such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Executive — action  intended  to  intimidate 
the  popular  leaders  and  prevent  the  free  expression  of  opinion — ^would 
not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant.  And  occurring  under  the  regivie  of  a 
so-called  Liberal  Ministry  it  is  an  exceptionally  great  atrocity,  which 
might  well  attract  the  immediate  and  earnest  attention  of  the  Irish 
parliamentary  party." 

There  is  a  report  on  page  2  of  the  Keadue  meeting  which  mentions, 
among  other  facts,  that  Mr.  M.  M.  O'Sullivan,  the  Land  League  repre- 
sentative, and  others  were  present. 

Now  July  10,  page  12.     It  is  a  report  of  a  Land  League  meeting. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — ^That  is  the  Freeman  report 
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The  Attomey-Genercd. — July  lOth,  page  12.  Land  League  meeting, 
the  first  of  the  proceedings.  After  referring  to  some  people 
that  were  evicted,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coyne  said — (reading) — "What 
he  proposed  to  do  was  to  build  those  people  houses.  They  had 
kept  hold  of  the  land  as  long  as  they  could,  and  they  were  now  deter- 
mined that  having  lost  the  grip  they  would  watch  it.  He  had  secured 
a  site  in  such  a  way  that  no  landlord  could  interfere  with  it,  and  they 
might  rest  assured  that  the  farms  would  remain  there  growing  weeds 
and  thorns  for  many  years,  for  he  was  determined  to  erect  the  houses 
in  any  event. 

"  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Egan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cummings,  a  sum  of 
^40  was  voted  Father  Coyne." 

Mr.  O'Brien. — ^There  is  another  portion  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Coyne's 
speech  which  you  did  not  read. — (Ileading) — '*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Coyne 
said  he  had  to  report  a  case  of  five  fiEumilies  evicted  last  May  on  the 
estate  of  Robert  Justin  Martin,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  because  they 
wotdd  not  consent  to  an  increase  of  sixty  per  cent,  in  this  year  of  famine. 
The  agent  on  the  property  was  Mr.  Matthew  Weld  O'Connor." 

The  AUamey-Gevieral, — Now  I  go  to  July  24th,  beginning  on  the  first 
page  with  the  words — "  The  meeting  of  the  Land  Le^ue  this  week." — 
(Reading) — "The  meeting  of  the  Land  League  this  week  has  been 
signaJised  by  a  speech  by  Mr.  John  Dillon,  h.p.,  who  has  just  retunied 
from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Dillon  gave  a  most  encouraging  account 
of  the  feeling  in  America  in  r^;ard  to  the  present  Irish  land  movement, 
and  said  that  that  feeling  would  be  intensified  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  coming  harvest  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Dillon  added,  as  the  expression  of  his  oVu  opinion,  that 
*  any  attempt  to  levy  rent  for  a  year  of  famine  should  be  met 
with  stem  and  desperate  resistance.'  He  concluded  by  saying  that 
the  League  might  expect  a  steady  revenue  of  £3,000  or  £4,000  a  year 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  warfare  against  Irish  landlordism.  In 
the  course  of  the  subsequent  discussion,  Mr.  Dillon's  views  as  to  '  hold- 
ing the  harvest '  were  endorsed  by  several  speakers.  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry's  attacks  upon  the  League  were  for  the  second  time  made  the 
subject  of  severe  strictures,  and  some  striking  instances  of  the  land 
war  in  the  west  and  other  places  were  brought  under  notice.  Lastly^ 
we  note  with  satisfaction  Mr.  Dillon's  promise  to  rouse  Tipperary  to 
active  co-operation  in  the  campaign,  and  we  hope  that  when  he  does  com- 
mence operations  in  his  constituency  the  people  of  Tipperary  will  rally 
to  his  side." 

There  is  another  paragraph,  same  number  and  same  page,  third 
column — (reading) — "  The  proceedings  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  show 
that  the  market  fbr  landed  property  is  still  in  a  falling  condition,  few  or 
no  sales  being  effected  and  in  some  cases  no  purchasers  at  all  putting  in 
an  appearance.  A  notable  event  in  that  connection  took  place  in  Kerry 
on  Saturday.  The  interest  in  a  farm  near  Elillamey  was  put  up  for  sale 
in  the  Court  House.  When  the  tenant  against  whom  a  decree  for  pos- 
session for  non-payment  of  rent  had  been  obtained  cautioned  any  one 
against  bidding,  as  he  had  tendered  the  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  result 
was  that  none  of  the  numerous  farmers  present  offered  a  penny  and  the 
sale  was  adjourned,  the  tenant  being  made  the  object  of  public 
congratulations. " 

Now,  at  page  4,  third  column — (reading) — "  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  trea- 
surer, announced  that  the  sums  received  were  £54  odd  for  the  relief  fund, 
and  £40  odd  for  the  Land  League  purposes."  Then  Mr.  Brennan,  my 
lords,  made  a  speech,  in  which  there  are  a  few  passages. 
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Mr.  0*Br{en, — ^In  reference  to  Mr.  Egan,  a  portion  of  whose  speech 
has  been  read  by  the  learned  Attomey-C^neral,  I  would  like  to  read 
another  portion. 

The  AUomey-OenercU, — I  read  the  whole. 
Mr.  0*Brien. — ^You  will  see  a  part  left  out. 

The  AUamey-General, —  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  hope  you  will  observe 
the  amenities  of  the  Bar. 

Mr.  QBrien  (reading) — *'Mr.  Egan  said  he  wished  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  League  a  case  of  very  great  hardship  near  Tuam  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Under  Secretaiy,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Burke.  A  very  respect- 
able man-,  a  small  trader  and  merchant  in  the  town,  occupied  a  piece  of 
cut-away  bog  on  the  property.  Griffith's  valuation  was  £6  10«.,  and 
the  rent£31  3«.  6(2.,  or  500  per  cent,  over  the  valuation.  Although  able 
to  pay,  this  man  considered  the  rent  excessive,  and  asked  for  a  reduction, 
as  reductions  had  been  made  generally  upon  that  property,  and  was  refused. 
Mr.  Burke  got  a  decree  against  him  for  X20,  and  sold  20  of  his  sheep 
\mder  that  judgment.  He  (Mr.  Egan)  thought  that  was  a  case  of  very 
great  hardship.  It  showed  the  disposition  of  the  officials  here  in  Dublin 
Castle,  while  their  Chief  Secretary  in  Parliament  was  appealing  to  the 
landlords  throughout  the  country  to  stay  their  hands,  their  underlings 
here  in  Dublin  Castle  were  putting  the  law  in  motion.'' 

The  AUome'if'GefMral. — You  may  as  well  read  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  A,  M,  Sullivan, — At  the  end  of  the  meeting.  • 

The  AUomey-GeriercU. — I  wish  you  to  read  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  G^Brien  (reading) — "  Mr.  Donnelly  interposed  and  said — And 
these  were  the  people  who  were  advising  the  Chief  Secretary  in  Parlia- 
ment." 

'<  Mr.  Egan  said  the  landlords  were  now  watching  the  harvest,  and  he 
thought  it  was  not  too  soon  that  the  League  should  warn  the  people  to 
save  the  harvest  and  keep  it  in  the  country.  If  the  landlords  carried  out 
their  intention  of  selling  the  harvest,  no  matter  how  good  the  harvest 
might  be  next  year,  the  condition  of  the  people  would  be  worse  than  it 
was  at  present.  He  thought  that  question  ought  to  receive  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  League."     That  is  all  Mr.  Egan  said. 

Mr.  A,  M,  Stdlivan, — At  the  close  of  the  report  it  states  that  relief 
grants  amounting  to  X675  were  then  made. 

The  AUamey-Qeneral, — I  now  come  to  the  31st  July,  on  the  first 
page,  column  two — (I'eading) — ''The  land  meetings  continue.  Two 
were  held  on  Sunday,  one  at  Kea!bh  in  Sligo,  and  the  other  at  Miltown 
in  Galway.  Each  was  largely  attended,  and  the  Government  were  as 
usual  represented,  by  police,  by  detective  reporters,  and  by  magistrates. 
The  customary  features  at  such  demonstrations  were  reproduced,  but  in 
addition  the  advice  to  hold  the  harvest  was  earnestly  and  emphatically 
promulgat>ed.  We  may  add  that  at  Keash,  one  of  the  chief  speakers 
observed  that  the  people  had  been  betrayed  by  their  landlord  represen- 
tative in  Parliament."  ( 

Do  you  wish  to  have  the  rest  read  1 

Mr.  O'Brien.— No. 

The  Attorney-General. — Now,  on  page  7  of  same  number — (reading) — 
"  The  progress  of  the  land  agitation  was  marked  on  Sunday  last  by  four 
meetings,  brief  reports  of  which  we  publish  in  another  column.  One  of 
these  meetings  took  place  near  Slievenamon,  one  at  Frenchpark  (Ros- 
common), one  at  Millstreet  (county  Cork),  and  one  at  Aughavas,  in 
Leitrim.  Each  was  largely  attended  by  the  farmers  of  the  respective 
localities.      At  Slievenamon  and  Millstreet  some  well-known  and  pa- 
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triotic  clergymen  were  amongst  the  speakers,  and  at  all  the  meetings 
but  one  the  Land  League  was  represented." 

Do  you  wish  me  to  read  the  rest  of  it  1 

Mr.  O'Brien. — ^No,  I  think  not. 

The  AUomef^Oeneral, — September  4th. 

Mr.  Goodman. — ^That  finishes  that  series.  Do  you  wish  to  keep  them 
separate  ) 

The  AUomey-GenercU. — Perhaps  it  is  as  well. 

Turn  to  September  4th,  page  11,  you  will  find  the  bcdance  of  the 
aiidress  to  the  Irish  farmers  and  the  verses  '^  Hold  the  Harvest." 

September  18th  is  the  next ;  first  page. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  do  you  read  from  this  now  1 

The  AUomey-Genercd. — ^Your  lordship  will  see  the  paragraph  in  the 
first  column,  commencing — '^  The  land  war  in  its  more  practical  aspect " 
— (reading)—''  The  land  war  in  its  more  practical  aspect  is  proceeding 
apace.  The  landlords  are  evicting  steadily  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  when  the  wretched  victims  take  refuge  in  the  outhouses  of  their 
farms,  or  retake  possession,  the  magistrates  ai^  appealed  to,  of  course 
with  success,  to  inflict  the  legal  punishment  of  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  such  offences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  are  reinstating  forcibly 
in  many  places  evicted  tenants.  Auctions  held  for  the  sale  of  tenants' 
effects  are  frustrated  by  a  general  agreement  amongst  the  people  not  to 
bid,  and  process-servers  are  meeting  with  such  obstacles  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty  that  application  is  now  frequently  made  to  the  court  to 
allow  the  service  of  writs  by  post  Cases  in  point  will  be  found  recorded 
in  our  news  columns.  The  scene  at  Ballintaffy,  at  the  reaping  and 
gathering  in  of ''  The  Land  League  oats,"  deserves  particular  mention, 
as  an  instance  of  the  triumph  of  the  policy  of  organization  and  combina- 
tion amongst  the  tenants,  and  as  an  eulogy  on  the  devotion  of  an  Irish 
priest  to  the  public  weal.  We  regret  to  have  to  add  that  some  indefen- 
sible outrages  are  also  perpetrated." 

Now,  September  25th,  1st  page  again,  3rd  paragraph  in  the  first 
column — (reading) — ''  Land  meetings  of  more  or  less  importance  were 
also  held  on  Sunday,  at  Cahir,  at  Bandon,  at  Kilconly,  in  Galway, 
Coolevotha,  in  Cork,  at  Riversville,  near  Loughrea,  and  at  Proughlish, 
in  Leitrim.  The  proceedings  at  each  of  those  gatherings  was  marked  by 
one  or  more  notable  incidents,  but  the  successful  negotiations  at  Coole- 
votha with  a  farmer  who  had  taken  a  holding  from  which  another  man 
had  been  evicted,  and  the  steps  taken  at  Kiversville  to  punish  another 
man  who  had  done  a  similar  deed,  stand  out  in  exceptional  prominence. 
For  the  rest,  speeches  of  interest  were  delivered  at  one  or  other  of  the 
various  places  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Father  Ryan,  P.P.,  New  Inn ; 
Mr.  Boyton,  Mr.  M.  M.  O'SuUivan,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh,  And  so 
the  agitation  goes  vigorously  on." 

Now,  page  13.  The  Land  League  meeting  of  that  number — Mr. 
Sexton  in  the  chair — present  Messrs.  Egan,  Brennan,  Walsh,  and  others 
— (reading) — "  Mr.  Brennan  said  he  had  just  received  the  following 
cheering  telegram  : — 

'*  *  General  W.  S.  Rosencrans,  chairman,  San  Francisco. — September 
11th,  1880. — ^To  Land  League,  Dublin. — One  hundred  thousand  people 
welcome  Michael  Davitt.  Hold  the  harvest.  No  surrender  to  land- 
lord tyranny.* 

**  Mr.  Brennan  said  a  man  named  William  Burke,  who  had 
been  evicted  near  Castlebar,  and  had  been  in  prison  once,  and 
his  wife  three   tunes,  for  retaking    possession,  had  been  assisted  to 
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go  to  England  to  work  at  the  harvest  there,  but  his .  wife  had  just 
receiyed  intelligence  that  he  had  been  drowned.  XI 0  was  voted  to  the 
widow. 

**  Mr.  Brennan  said  Mr.  Persse  of  Kozborougli  had  evicted  a  man 
named  Michael  Fallon,  Ballindreen,  county  Gkdway.  The  tenant  had 
gone  into  the  workhouse,  but  some  people  returning  from  theWoodville 
land  meeting  had  smashed  open  the  house  and  reinstated  the  tenant 
£5  was  voted  to  Fallon." 

"  The  Bev.  Mr.  Hall  wrote  that  a  man  named  James  Price,  an  evicted 
tenant,  had  been  sentenced  to  fourteen  days'  imprisonment  by  the  Cross- 
molina  magistrates  for  retaking  possession  of  his  house,  frx)m  which  his 
landlord,  I^St.  Coyne,  evicted  him  last  June.  He  was  once  prosper- 
ous and,well-to-do,  and  was  always  hardworking  and  thrifty.  £5  was 
voted" 

"  Mr.  Egan  brought  forward  the  case  of  John  Gkinnon  who  had  been 
evicted  by  Mr.  Fitdfierbert  frx)m  his  farm  near  Navan.  The  farm  con- 
sisted of  18^  acres,  the  rent  of  which  was  £65  lOi,  Four  years  ago,  on 
the  death  of  his  fatheivin-law,  Gannon  came  into  possession.  The  landlord 
cut  o£P  five  acres  and  planted  it,  stUl  charging  the  old  rent.  Kefusing 
finally  to  pay  this  rent,  Gannon  was  evicted  last  March,  for  a  year  and  a 
half  s  rent.  The  landlord  kept  the  tenant  in  negotiation  untH  the  six 
months  for  redemption  had  expired,  and  now  he  would  do  nothing 
except  pay  his  andL  wife's  pasLge  'to  America  and  give  them  £10* 
The  tenant  had  expended  between  £250  and  £300  on  the  farm. 
Gannon  was  called  in,  and  stated  his  case.  The  chairman  said  the  case 
was  one  of  extreme  hardship,  and  more  than  that — of  duplicity  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord.  Mr.  Egan  was  sony  to  say  the  shopkeepers  in 
Navan  were  found  mean  enough*  to  buy  this  man's  meadows  when  they 
were  auctioned " 

Mr.  A,  M,  Stdlivan, — Before  you  part  from  that,  I  want  to 
read. — '*  Mr.  Egan  understood  there  was  an  eviction  on  the  property  of 
Lord  Gormanstown.  In  1874  the  rents  had  been  raised  from  25  to  30 
per  cent.,  and  the  result  was  the  poor  man  was  driven  out  of  his  farm. 
Be  thought  it  would  be  well  if  the  League  turned  their  attention  to 
Lord  Gormanstown's  property.  He  understood  in  his  leases  with  his 
tenants  there  was  inserted  a  penalty  of  £500  for  claiming  compensation 
for  improvements." 

The  Attomey-GenercU, — ^Whslt  is  next  f 

Sergeant  Heron. — ^The  2nd  October. 

The  AUoniey-Oenerid. — ^Page  9 — "  Lays  of  the  Land  League" — '^  Our 
Vow."    I  will  only  read  one  passage — the  3rd  verse : — 

No,  we  shall  leave  untilled,  unsown, 

The  lands,  however  fair, 
From  which  an  honest  man  was  thrown 

Upon  the  roadside  bare; 
As  if  a  curse  was  on  the  spot 

That  saw  such  hateful  deeds, 
We'll  leave  the  empty  house  to  rot, 

The  fields  to  choke  with  weeds. 

These  are  the  things  that  shall  be  done, 

So  swears  our  banded  host— 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 

And  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

That  has  the  signature  of  T.  D.  S. 

Mr.  StiUivan, — Would  you  read  the  second  verse  f 

The  Atiome^enerai. — ^Bead  the  whole  of  it  if  you  like. 
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Mr.  A.  JM.  SuUiivan. 

We  promised  all  the  oniel  rent 

Our  landlords  could  demand ; 
StUl  up,  and  up,  our  biddings  went 

For  every  patch  of  land. 
Man  softer  man  the  burden  crashed^ 

And  then  to  our  diserace, 
Forth  from  the  crowd  his  neighbour  rushed 

To  scramble  for  his  place. 

The  AUonMj^Oeneral. — Now,  on  the  9th  October,  page  4,  and  in  the 
first  oolamn,  there  ia  published  a  short  report  of  the  demonstration  at 
Bamtown — *'A  meeting  was  held  in  Bamtown  on  Sunday  for  the 
purpose  of  inaugurating  a  branch  of  the  Land  League.  There  were 
between  5,000  and  6,000  persons  present.  There  were  several  flags  and 
banners.  On  the  platform  was  an  elderly  lady  dressed  in  green  carrying 
a  banner  on  which  was  ''Pamell  for  ever."  Opposite  to  the  speakers, 
on  a  pole,  was  the  effigy  of  a  man  with  a  pair  of  boot-lasts  hung  round 
his  neck.  This  was  intended  to  represent  a  man  who  had  purchased 
some  land  lately  from  which  the  former  tenant  had  been  ejected.  At 
the  dose  of  the  meeting  the  effigy  was  shot  and  then  set  fire  to." 
Again,  October  16,  page  1,  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column — '*  The  work 
of  socially  excommunicating  persons  who  take  evicted  farms  is  being 
carried  on  with  gi^t  thoroughness  and  success  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Thus  in  Limerick,  a  few  days  ago,  a  fistrmer  who  had  sinned  in 
the  way  referred  to  offered  for  sale  in  the  market  some  butter  and  oats, 
but  both  merchants  and  brokers  refused  to  transact  any  business  with 
him.  The  consequence  was  that  he  had  to  bring  his  produce  home,  and 
on  leaving  the  market  he  was  groaned  and  hooted  by  a  large  crowd 
of  farmers.  We  believe  it  is  the  same  farmer  who  went  to  buy 
some  bacon  in  Limerick,  and,  when  he  told  his  name,  failed 
to  induce  the  bacon  merchants  to  sell  him  anything  whatever. 
La  Clare,  again,  a  farmer  has  been  made,  for  the  same  causes,  such  an 
outcast  among  his  neighbours,  they  reding  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  him,  or  sell  him  tiie  necessaries  of  life,  and  even  going  so  far  as 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  parish  chapel  on  Sundays,  that  he  has  found 
his  new  position  intolerable,  and  surrendered  to  the  landlord  the  banned 
farm  on  which  he  cast  his  eyes  in  an  unhappy  moment.  Comment  is 
needless."  Then,  my  lord,  I  read  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  pastoral 
at  page  6,  column  4 — I  will  not  stop  to  read  it  now,  I  referred  to  it 
before.  Now,  on  the  23rd  October,  page  4,  there  is  a  report  of  the 
National  Land  League  Meeting — "Yesterday,  at  three  o'clock,  the 
usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  was  held  in 
the  rooms,  Middle  Abbey-street.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Pamell,  h.p.,  pre- 
siding. Others  present — Messrs.  Joseph  Biggar,  m.p.  ;  Thomas  Sexton, 
M.P. ;  J.  O'Kelly,  M.P. ;  Mr.  P.  Boyton ;  Siomas  Brennan  ;  Patrick 
Egan,  Harris,  and  others.  Mr.  M.  M.  O'Sullivan,  secretary,  read  the 
minutes  of  la^t  meeting,  which  were  confirmed."  Mr.  Egan,  treasurer, 
read  something  else.  Then  you  will  find  in  .the  next  page,  that  £10 
were  voted  to  a  man  evicted  at  Dunmanway,  and  inquiry  oidered  into 
his  case,  to  see  if  an  action  could  be  taken  against  the  landlord  for 
assault.  £10  were  also  voted  to  some  tenants  of  Archdeacon  Bland. 
The  tenants  had  retaken  possession.  Grants  of  from  £5  to  £15  were 
made  in  other  cases.  The  case  of  a  tenant  evicted  from  Lord  Ken- 
mare's  estate  was  brought  under  notice.  It  was  stated  that  his  house  had 
been  burned  down.  A  similar  case  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan  where  the  valuation  was  £1  and  the  rent  £10.      Mr.  Biennan 
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read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  M.  Bennett,  Ballycar,  county  Clare, 
stating  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  county  Clare  branch  of  the  National 
Land  League,  held  in  Ennis  on  Thursday,  he  proposed  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  tenantry  of  the  county  to  pay  rent  only  on  Griffith's  valua- 
tion of  their  holdings.  At  the  request  of  the  chairman  (Rev.  M.  J. 
Kenny,  p.p.)  and  the  Kev.  M.  Ryan,  cc,  he  consented  to  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  motion  until  Wednesday,  and  he  suggested  that  the  League 
in  Dublin  should  pass  a  resolution  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Pamell  said  he 
thought  the  question  of  how  much  the  tenants  could  afford  to  pay  should 
be  left  to  the  local  branches ;  it  wotdd  depend  so  much  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  ;  that  would  give  the  local  branches  a  good  field  for 
work.  Whatever  decision  the  local  branches  came  to  in  reference  to  the 
amount  of  rent  to  be  offered,  he  thought  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Central  League  to  support.  Mr.  Kettle  thought  it  would  greatly  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  organization  in  the  locality  and  the  stuff  the  people 
were  made  of.  If  they  were  determined  to  insist  upon  their  rights  it  was 
judicious  to  leave  them  to  themselves.  Mr.  Boy  ton  then  stated  that  Mr. 
Adair's  tenantry  at  Mountmellick  were  about  to  go  in  a  body  on  the  rent- 
day  in  a  few  weeks  and  make  a  stand  with  regard  to  their  rents. 
Mr.  Egan  said  there  was  an  application  about  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  at  Mountmellick.  Mr.  Pamell — I  think  it  very  desirable  that 
a  branch  should  be  established  there  before  Mr.  Adair's  rent-day.  Mr. 
Brennan  stated  that  at  the  land  meeting  held  in  Westport  on  Sunday 
a  man  who  had  taken  a  farm  from  which  another  had  been  evicted  came 
forward  and  publicly  surrendered  it.  Mr.  Pamell — That's  the  way  to 
settle  the  land  question.  Then  it  is  further  stated  that  applications  for 
deputations  from  the  League  to  land  meetings  next  Sunday  at  Drogheda, 
Gorey,  and  Clonmel  were  then  made. 

Mr.  WaXker, — I  wish  to  read  a  passage.  It  is  part  of  the  speech  of 
which  you  have  read  the  tail. 

The  Attorney-General. — ^Whose  speech  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Walker, — Mr.  Brennan's. — "  One  was  the  case  of  a  man  named 
Flynn,  who  had  been  evicted  from  his  farm  on  Mr.  Edgar's  property  for 
refusing  to  pay  an  exorbitant  rent.  Mr.  Edgar,  who  resided  at  Sajidy- 
mount,  had  purchased  the  property  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  The 
rents  then  amounted  to  £45  per  annum,  and  Mr.  Edgar's  first  act 
was  to  demand  from  the  tenants  X80  a  year.  The  Judge  con- 
sidered the  rent  exorbitant,  and  allowed  the  full  amount  pay- 
able under  the  Act — seven  years — ^£62  10«.  and  costs.  The  other 
was  the  case  of  a  man  named  Jennings,  whose  landlord  was  Mr. 
Ormsby.  A  point  brought  out  on  cross-examination  in  that  case  was 
that  he  was  actually  fined,  and  had  to  pay  X3  for  getting  married  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  agent.  It  also  appeared  that  the  tenants  had  to 
work  duty  days  at  a  fixed  wage.  The  judge  considered  the  rent  exor- 
bitant in  this  case  also,  and  allowed  seven  years'  rent  compensation  for 
disturbance,  and  £8  for  improvements."  Now  about  Mr.  Adair's  right 
of  eviction,  Mr.  Boyton  stated  that  there  were  four  evictions  reported 
on  the  property  of  Mr.  John  George  Adair  at  Denyvea,  county  Done- 
gal. He  spoke  very  strongly  of  Mr.  Adair's  chaiucter  as  a  landlord. 
He  had  cleared  1,200  people  out  of  Donegal. 

Mr.  A.  M,  Svllivan, — In  the  chairman's  speech  there  is  a  passage 
[  wish  to  read — ''  In  fact  it  is  an  economical  necessity  that  something 
should  be  done  to  a  great  deal  of  this  land.  I  am  not  now  speak- 
ing of  the  really  fattening  lands  so  much  as  of  the  lighter  grazing  lands 
which  were  cleared  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  and  which  are  fast  be- 
coming unproductive  owing  to  their  having  been  laid  down  too  long  in 
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grass.  They  had  been  enriched  by  the  small  occupiers  who  lived  on 
them  previous  to  the  famine,  and  were  manurod  and  cultivated, 
and  were  in  very  good  heart  when  the  *  landlords  took  an  ad- 
vantage of  the  pressure  of  1847  to  effect  those  extensive  clear- 
ances. They  were  then  laid  down  in  grass,  and  they  have  remained 
in  grass  ever  since.  The  result  has  been,  according  to  the  Oardener's 
CkrofUcley  that  they  are  becoming  year  after  year  more  unproductive ; 
the  quality  of  the  grass  is  becoming  worse,  and  the  yield  of  the  butter 
per  acre,  and  of  fat  cattle  per  acre,  less  and  less.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to  these  lands — ^perhaps  four 
or  five  millions  of  acres  in  extent — ^in  order  to  render  them  productive 
and  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  nation  at  laige." 

The  AUomey-OeneraL — ^The  last  I  shall  read  is  a  passage  on 
the  30th  October,  page  1,  and  the  second  column. — ''The  Land 
League  is  spreading,  through  the  whole  country.  The  formation 
of  about  half  a  dozen  new  branches  is  announced  every  day,  and  at 
the  starting  of  every  branch  money  is  subscribed  in  liberal  sums  by 
the  farmers  present,  for  the  purposes  of  the  organization.  Thus  a  sum  of 
£50  was  handed  in  on  Saturday  last,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Drogheda  branch.  That  Ulster  is  fidling  into  linvi  in  this  matter  with 
other  pravinces  is  plain,  not  only  from  the  important  meeting  held  last 
week  in  Bailieborough— which,  after  all,  has  always  been  a  patriotic 
district — but  from  one  meeting  at  Bunorana,  at  which  Mr.  Dillon 
was  most  enthusiastically  received,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  have  been  taken  towards  establishing  leagues  in  such 
places  as  Dungannon  and  Downpatrick.    All  which  is  most  cheering." 

Snb-Oonstable  Michael  Chbistopber  sworn,  and  examined  by 

Mr.  jBom. 

You  are  a  sub-constable  of  the  Royal  Liah  Oonstabularyl — I  am. 

You  write  shorthand  1 — I  do. 

Do  you  know  the  traversers  herel — ^I  do,  sir. 

You  attended  a  good  many  meetings  at  which  they  spoke  1 — I  did, 
sir. 

Would  you  turn  to  the  report  you  have  of  the  Knookcroghery  meeting, 
in  the  Co.  Roscommon,  on  the  16th  May.  What  was  the  date  of  that 
Knockcrogheiy  1 — 16th  May. 

Did  you  observe  any  inscriptions  at  that  meeting) — I  did,  sir. 

Be  good  enough  to  state  what  you  saw  t — I  saw  on  one  flag  *'  Gk>d 
save  Ireland,"  on  another  **  Down  with  the  Tyrants,"  on  another ''  Down 
with  the  Land  Sharks,"  and  on  another  "  The  Land  for  the  People" ;  and 
on  the  front  of  the  platform,  on  canvass,  I  saw  "  Gkxl  save  L:eland,"  and 
«  Welcome." 

Did  you  see  the  first  three  you  mentioned  in  the  street  1 — ^I  did. 

Turn  to  page  4.      Did  you  hear  Mr.  Harris  speak  to  a  resolution 
Yes. 

Have  you  compared  that  print  with  your  original  shorthand  notes 
Yes. 

Does  that  correctly  represent  your  shorthand  notes) — Yes. 

What  is  down  in  your  shorthand  notes  9 — ^It  does. 

Now  read  Mr.  Harris's  speech — ^begin  at  the  commencement  of  it 
(Witness resAa) — "Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow-countrymen,  I  (as  your 
chairman  has  told  you)  have  been  sent  here  by  the  Land  League  to 
represent  them  here  to-day,  and  I  may  tell  you  that  they  will  emanci- 
pate the  fiBurmers  of  L:eland  (cheers).     I  am  proud  to  see  such  a  large 
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aasembly  here  tcHlaj,  because  I  believe  that  the  suooess  of  this  great 
movement  depends  upon  popular  support  (dieers).  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  people  themselves  that  have  to  do  the  working,  and  not  their 
representatives  in  Parliament  or  out  of  Parliament  I  will  tell  jou 
further,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  not  as  yet  arrived  at  that  point  when 
we  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  great  measure  of  land  reform.  I  believe 
that  we  have  a  long  distance  yet,  when  we  can  bring  the  enemies  of  our 
oountry  to  our  feet.  I  believe  that  this  agitation  will  have  to  approach 
the  point  which  the  tithe  agitation  arrived  at.  I  tell  you  that  it  will 
have  to  come  to  this,  that  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  will  have  to 
reepgnise  their  right  to  the  country.  I  tell  you  it  will  come  to  this^ 
that  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  when  it  comes  to  that  point,  then 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  say  to  the  landlords,  Gentlemen,  we  have  been 
paying  you  rent  for  a  long  time  now,  we  have- submitted  to  oppression, 
we  have  se^i  our  people  driven  to  foreign  lands,  we  have  seen  our 
young  children  sent  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven ;  we  have  seen  aU  these 
things  done  by  you,  you  who  own  this  fair  island,  and  we  have  borne  it 
now,  but  will  bear  it  no  longer  (cheers).  We  are  all  united  in  one  grand 
brotherhood  now,  and  we  say  to  you,  go  away,  we  will  have  you  no 
longer  (cheers)." 

Tha,t  will  do.  Now  go  to  the  next  page  of  his  speech,  page  5,  at  line 
37,  and  read  there — begin,  with  "Therefore"? — (Witness  reads) — 
"  Therefore  I  ask  you  further,  that  along  with  uniting  together,  you 
should  unite  in  opposition  against  any  man  who  will  take  any  poor 
nubi's  land.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  Land  League,  they  are  at  present  a 
public  body,  with  Mr.  Pamell  at  its  head  (cheers.)  If  you  were  cheer- 
ing until  this  day  week  you  could,  not  give  enough  cheers  for  him  ;  you 
have  a  public  body  that  for  the  first  time  is  true  to  the  people,  for  it 
has  shown  its  trutiii  to  the  people.  Show  that  devotion  and  energy " 
(There  are  some  words  out  here.)  "  if  you  do  not  do  this,  do  not  be 
blaming  the  landlords,  or  do  not  be  blaming  the  Land  League,  but 
blame  yourselves.  And  we  are  here  to-day  for  one  of  the  purposes, 
and  that  is  for  forming  branches  of  the  Land  League,  one  of  which 
will  be  here.  At  the  elections  we  have  shown  the  enemies  of  Ireland 
that  as  this  great  coimtry  was  true  in  the  past,  so  she  is  true  in  the 
present,  for  Mends  and  enemies  were  watching  us  through  the  late 
election  (cheers).'' 

That  will  do. 

Mr.  M^LofughLin. — ^That's  not  the  whole  of  the  speech,  of  course.  I 
want  you  to  read  a  few  sentences  for  me.  Do  you  see  line  36  on  the 
4th  page,  "Without  union,  when  each  man " ?— (fTt^neM  reads) — 
"  Without  union,  when  each  man  is  willing  to  contribute  to  the  general 
good,  I  am  an  Irishman  as  well  as  my  neighbour ;  until  this  is  done  you 
will  never  get  an3rthing.  Because,  if  each  man  says,  '  I  *m)l  look  to 
myself)  I  will  mind  my  family ;  I  will  go  to  mass  and  say  my  prayers 
and  my  religious  duties.'  Now  this  is  very  good  in  its  way,  but  he  has 
another  very  high  and  noble  duty,  and  it  is  to  look  around  him  and  see 
where  suffering  and  misery  prevails,  and  if  he  be  a  good  man  he  is 
bound  to  come  forward  and  lend  his  aid  in  redressing  his  wrongs.  Now  - 
1  will  allude  to  the  state  of  Co^naught  a  few  years  ago.  At  that  time 
this  great  province  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families.  In  the  county 
Galwliy  Lord  Olanricarde  often  said  that  he  could  put  in  his  gray  mare 
for  the  county  Gklway.  In  the  county  Sligo  it  is  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  in  the  county  Leitrim,  which  unfortunately." — (There  are  some  words 
out  here.) — "  In  Boscommon  and  Mayo  they  could  do  as  they  liked." 

You  know  shorthand  ? — ^Yes. 
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Well^  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  paragraph  9  Isn't  it  a  lot  of  broken 
sentences  strong  together  ?  Listen, — "  Without  union,  when  each  man 
is  willing  to  contribute  to  the  general  good,  I  am  an  Irishman  as  well 
as  my  neighbour ;  imtil  this  is  done  you  will  never  get  anything.  iBe- 
cause  if  each  man  says,  '  I  will  look  to  myself,  I  will  look  to  my  family ;  I 
will  go  to  mass  and  say  my  prayers  and  my  religious  duties.' "  Kow,  I 
ask  you,  as  an  expert,  isn't  that  a  lot  of  broken-up  sentences  1 — No 
answer. 

Now,  had  you  failed  to  gather  the  whole  of  what  was  said  9 — ^Yes. 

How  often  did  that  happen  when  you  were  reporting  that  man's 
speech  ? — I  could  not  say. 

A  couple  of  dozen  of  times  9 — ^No,  sir,  it  did  not. 

Eh  I— No,  sir. 

Head,  if  you  please,  at  line  37  on  the  5th  page — ^there  is  a  short  ex- 
tract there — commence,  ^'  Therefore  I  ask  you  further." 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — That  was  read  before. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  I  was  looking  at  the 
wrong  side  of  the  margin.  Your  lordship  is  quite  right.  I  haye  the 
read  passages  marked  on  one  side,  and  I  was  aoddentaUy  looking  at  the 
other  margin.  (To  witness) — ^Do  you  know  a  gentleman  called  Nally  1 — 
I  do. 

What  is  his  other  name  9 — John  William. 

Familiarly  known  as  something  else  9 — ''  Scrab." 

What  does  that  mean  1 — I  don't  know. 

Did  you  see  him  there  at  all  ?  Did  he  make  a  speech  9 — No,  sir,  I  l^ve 
not  his  name  on  my  notes. 

Very  well ;  but  you  have  often  seen  him  1 — ^Yes. 

And  he  used  to  go  often  to  the  meetings  with  the  police,  and  get  them 
cars  9 — I  never  knew  that  he  got  them  cars. 

But  he  was  very  hospitable  9 — He  was  very  kind. 

And  so  were  the  police— and  it  is  a  wet  country  down  there-— you 
know  what  I  mean  9 — Sometimes. 

Now,  was  there  a  gentleman  called  Hickey  made  a  speech  9 — Yes. 

He  seconded  a  motion  that  was  made  there  9 — He  did. 

Now,  might  I  ask  you  to  give  us  your  version  of  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  G^rge  Fallon,  of  Roscommon.  K  you  havn't  it,  I  will 
read  it,  and  ask  you  if  it  is  right — ^it  is  a  resolution,  andseems  to  be  asensi- 
ble  thing.  That's  why  I  ask  you  to  read  it  9 — Witness, — I  have  it  here — 
(reads)— '^  That  we,  iiie  tenant  farmers  of  this  district,  endorse  the  pro- 
gramme of  Land  Reform  adopted  at  the  Land  Conference  held  in  Dublin, 
which  proposes  a  final  settlement  on  the  basis  of  a  peasant  proprietary, 
and  as  a  security  for  the  tenant  in  the  meantime,  the  inmiediate  passage 
through  Parliament  of  a  Bill  suspending  for  a  period  of  two  years  eject- 
ments from  all  holdings  valued  at  and  under  £20,  and  for  a  similar 
period  in  the  case  of  any  holding  whatsoever  the  right  of  recovering  a 
rent  higher  than  the  Poor  Law  valuation." 

That  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  Hickey  9 — It  was. 

Have  you  a  report  of  ids  speech  there  9 — Y  es. 

Now  read  the  first  two  or  three  sentences  of  it.  I  have  not  the  print 
before  me  here — ^I  am  looking  at  a  newspaper  report  9 — {WUness  reads) 
— ^'^  Fellow  countrymen,  the  resolution  which  has  been  so  ably  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fallon,  deals  in  a  most  comprehensive  manner  with  the  land 
question.  The  laws  are  laid  down  for  us,  beyond  controversy,  by  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  past,  to  confer  .  .  .  •  '.  Unfortunately  in 
this  country  that  object  seems  to  be  completely  ignored.  There  is  no 
more  glaring  anomaly  than  Irish  landlordism,  except  i^  bo  the  fact  that 
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the  Goyemmeiit  are  in  DeiyoTir  of  it.  But  the  Irishman  was  so  used  to 
be  badly  treated  that  he  hardly  expected  fair  play  ;  but  I  say  that  on 
peasant  proprietazy,  and  nothing  else,  lies  the  salvation  of  this  country 
(hear,  hear).  You  want  to  be  your  own  landlords,  you  have  now  a  greater 
power  in  your  hands  than  you  ever  had  before ;  at  the  last  election  you 
showed  your  power,  and  those  who  despised  you  had  to  dance,  as  the 
Yankees  say,  into  obscurity." 

Yery  weU — as  you  are  getting  into  American  language,  I  won't  ask 
you  to  read  any  further. 

Mr.  E088. — Now  go  to  Cardenstown  meeting,  held  on  23rd  May,  1880. 

Which  of  the  traversers  were  at  that  meeting  9— Thomas  Brennan. 

Any  others  1 — Mr.  Boyton. 

Now,  did  Michael  Costello,  of  Edenderry,  move  a  resolution  1 — He 
did,  sir. 

Bead  it  at  page  3,  near  the  top  1 — (Witness  reads) — **  Besolved :  '  That 
we  protest,  in  the  name  of  justice,  against  the  recent  eviction  that  hiA 
taken  place  at  Cardenstown,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  take  that  or 
any  other  farm  from  which  a  tenant  may  be  evicted,  or  which  might 
have  been  surrendered  because  of  inability  to  pay  an  unjust  rent.' " 

Now  come  to  Thomas  Brennan*s  speech.  First,  will  you  read  the 
passage  beginning  at  line  31  in  Michael  CosteUo's  speech,  page  3.  Begin 
**  I  will  not  insult  you  "  I — {Witness  reads) — ^*  I  know  there  is  no  man 
here  who  would  buy  one  pound  of  hay  that  would  grow  upon  it ;  but  if 
there  be  any  such  I  would  advise  you  to  shun  him  if  you  meet  him.  I 
will  now  say  that  no  man  with  a  spark  of  humanity  in  his  breast  would 
take  advantage  of  the  tenants  over  which  he  has  no  control." 

That  will  do.  Now  come  to  Mr.  Brennan's  speech,  page  5,  and  read 
it  all ) — (  Witness  reads) — ''Rev.  Chairman  and  feUow  countrymen,  before 
the  resolution  is  put  to  you  I  must  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  it. 
This,  I  believe,  ib  the  first  land  meeting  that  has  been  held  in  the  county 
Meath  since  the  formation  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League.  And  I 
trust  it  is  but  the  commencement  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  agitation 
of  your  social  rights,  and  that  Meath,  whose  name  is  associated  with  so 
many  historic  revelations,  the  Meath  of  Lucas,  and  the  Meath  of  Charles 
S.  Pamell  (cheers),  will  take  its  place  with  the  other  counties  who  are 
nobly  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  (cheers).  If  you  do  not 
suffer  so  much  from  the  efiects  of  Irish  landlordism  as  some  of  the  coun- 
ties behind  the  Shannon,  it  is  not  due  to  the  benevolence  of  your  land- 
lords, but  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  your  people  have 
been  swept  from  off  your  fertile  plains.  The  valleys  whose  echoes  gave 
back  the  sounds  of  meny  laughter  are  now  only  disturbed  by  my  lord's 
cattle,  as  they  are  fattened  for  the  English  markets  (cheers).  Look  at 
your  present  position.  Look  at  the  prospect  which  you  have  before  you. 
You  are  working  from  morning  till  night,  frx>m  year  to  year,  to  supply 
the  idler  with  the  unjust  tax  which  he  levies  on  your  labour,  and  when 
you  are  unable  any  longer  to  supply  him  with  that  tax  he  turns  you  out. 
Look  at  the  position  which  your  country  occupies  amongst  the  nations 
to-day.  Look  at  the  charity-box  going  round,  and  if  you  have  any 
national  pride  you  must  blush  for  shame  (cheers)." 

"  1  am  not  in  the  habit  of  claiming  virtues  for  the  Irish.  We  have 
virtues,  thank  €k>d,  but  we  have  flBiults  too ;  and  it  should  be  our  first 
duty  to  correct  those  faxdts.  No  doubt  you  will  be  told  that  these  are 
very  revolutionaiy  ideas,  and,  as  our  reverend  chairman  said,  we  may 
be  accused  of  preaphing  Communism  from  this  platform.  WeU,  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  am  preaching  Communism  or  not,  but  if  it  be  Com- 
munism to  say  that  the  earth  was  made  by  Qod  for  the  people,  and  that 
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the  people  have  as  much  right  to  the  earth  as  the  free  air  of  heaven, 
then  I  am  a  Ck)mmunist,  and  I  glory  in  it  (cheers).  We  had  a  good 
deal  lately  about  giving  to  Caesar  that  which  belongs  to  Cssar.  Mqst 
readily  and  heartily  do  we  accept  that  doctrine ;  but  if  Csesar  is  to  get 
his  due,  what  compensation  are  Irish  landlords  to  give  you  f  Unfor- 
tunately they  cannot  restore  some  of  the  things  of  which  they  have 
robbed  you.  They  cannot  restore  the  many  happy  homes  in  the  land. 
They  cannot  restore  the  two  millions  of  your  people  whom  they  murdered 
in  '47  ;  and  this  is  the  institution  and  these  are  the  men  that  some  land 
reformers  told  us  that  we  should  make  a  fixity  in  the  country.  France, 
when  she  was  getting  shut  of  her  landlords,  did  not  give  them  twenty 
years'  compensation.  No ;  she  gave  them  twenty  feet  of  a  rope  (cheers). 
We  are  the  followers  of  Stein ;  we  want  to  accomplish  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion. Now,  you  will  ask  me  how  is  that  peaceful  revolution  to  be 
accomplished;  first,  by  showing  what  your  rights  are,  and  then 
continuing  a  manly  determined  organization  for  the  assertion  of 
them  (cheers).  I  well  remember,  twelve  months  ago,  when  the  cry 
of  '  the  land  for  the  people'  was  first  raised  in  the  county  Mayo 
(cheers).  How  the  people  themselves  first  tried  it,  the  breath  left 
their  mouths.  But,  with  the  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  with 
a  leader  there  was  consternation  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
cry  was,  '  What,  had  the  ond  of  the  world  come, .that  the  men,  who, a 
few  months  ago  came  to  them  with  hats  in  hand,  now  refused  to  pay 
them  their  rent.'  Yes,  they  appeared  before  the  landlords,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  their  rights ;  and  at  last  they  seized  landlordism  by  the 
throat  in  order  to  crush  it  (cheers).  You  will  have  to  assume  the  same 
bold  attitude ;  you  will  have  to  spc^^k  out  in  the  same  way  you  did  be- 
fore. You  must  give  up  putting  your  hand  to  your  hat  for  every  lump 
of  clay  you  may  meet ;  you  must  give  up  calling  the  landlord  or  his 
agent,  your  honor.  (Voices,  *  We  will.')  ^  You  must  go  and  strike 
against  rent  until  this  question  is  settled ;  you  must  refuse  to  pay  a 
rack-rent.  Kent  means  the  profit  that  remains  after  you  have  satisfied 
every  other  claim  for  the  working  of  your  holdings,  after  you  have  paid 
the  merchant  and  the  labourer,  after  you  have  paid  yourselves  the  sup- 
port of  your  families,  then  see  that  your  children  are  clothed,  and  after 
that,  if  anything  remains,  give  it  to  them  (cheers).  And  if  he  refuses, 
then  put  it  in  your  pocket  until  he  comes  respectfully  to  you  and  asks 
for  it.  You  must  organize — you  will  not  have  discharged  your  duty 
when  you  return  to  your  homes  this  evening  unless  you  go  back  organ- 
ized. The  tramp  of  determined  men  is  well  calculated  to  disturb  the 
repose  of  tyrants ;  but  you  must  be  organized  and  determined ;  form 
a  branch  of  the  Land  Jje&gae  in  every  part  of  the  country.  I  said  some- 
where before  that  whei'ever  there  is  a  police  barracks  there  should  also 
be  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  (cheers),  and  then  the  tenants  should 
have  the  protection  of  their  just  rights  (cheers).  We  are  now  ready  to 
assert  our  rights  against  landlords,  and  that  system  must  be  fought  out. 
The  place  of  all  others  where  it  must  be  fought  out  is  in  Ireland.  I 
have  very  little  faith  in  the  House  of  Commons  redressing  your  wrongs. 
You  have  to-day  raised  the  cry  of  the  land  for  the  people,  that  cry  is 
already  widespread  in  the  north,  and  it  found  an  echo  in  the  plains  of 
the  south  (great  cheering,  during  which  the  speaker  concluded)." 

Did  Mr.  Brennan  make  a  second  speech  at  that  meeting.  Oo  to 
page  11  of  the  report  1 — ^Yes,  sir. 

WiU  you  read  at  line  6,  beginning  "  I  will,  before  concluding"? — 
(  Witness  roads) — **  I  will,  before  concluding,  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  say 
a  few  words.     If  there  is  any  county  in  Ireland  that  should  rise  against 
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landlordism,  it  is  Meath.  During  the  last  thirty  years  half  its  popula- 
tion, or  90,000  human  beings,  has  been  sacrificed  by  Irish  landlordism. 
An  eviction  has  taken  place,  and  yon  have  pledged  yourselves  here 
to-day  that  no  person  shall  take. that  farm  ;  and  if  there  be  any  such 
wretch  found,  he  must  be  branded  as  an  enemy  of  humanity." 

Did  Mr.  Kettle,  of  Dublin,  make  a  speech  at  that  meeting — ^go  back 
to  page  8 1 — ^Yes,  he  did. 

Will  you  read  from  line  14,  beginning  **  Let  no  man  ") — (WUness 
reads) — ''  Let  no  man  borrow  a  shilling  to  pay  rent,  for  I  tell  you,  you 
are  not  able  to  make  it.  Borrow  no  money,  but  join  hands  and  mkke 
up  some  means  to  see  that  the  land  that  is  taken  from  a  man  like  that 
that  no  man  shall  take  possession  of  it.  Let  no  man  hold  conference 
with  him  (cheers)." 

Mr.  Justice  Basby. — ^Where  are  you  reading  f 
Mr.  Ease. — ^line  14.  (To  witness) — ^Will  you  go  to  line  27,  and  read 
from  "  be  prepared'! 

Mr.  Justice  Babby. — ^What  passage  did  you  read  this  of  Mr.  Kettle's 
from? 

Mr.  Eo88. — He'read,  b^inning  at  line  14,  *'  Let  no  man,"  and  ended 
at  line  18,  **  let  no  man  hold  conference  with  him." 
Mr.  Justice  Babby. — I  see. 

Mr.  Bos8  (to  witness). — B.ead  from  line  27,  "Be  prepared"  1 — (WUness 
reads) — "  Be  prepared  to  unite  to  pull  down  that  accursed  institution  of 
landlordism  j  that  institution  that  is  starving  you  (cheers).  Take  down 
landlordism  first,  and  then  you  are  in  a  position  to  agitate  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  (cheers)." 

Did  the  traverser,  Mr.  Michael  P.  Boyton,  make  a  speech  at  that 
meeting  1 — He  did. 

Begin  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech,  and  read  ifc  on! — (Witness 
reads) — "  Men  of  Ireland,  and  I  think  that  takes  in  King's  and  Meath, 
I  have  been  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  this 
assembly  here  to-day.  I  came  here  not  to  speak,  as  you  have 
already  heard,  but  I  came  here  to  assert  a  few  facts,  and  one  of 
them  is  that  I  wish  you  to  remember  that  the  fight  that  you  are 
fighting  here  to-day  is  not  a  fight  of  Irish  nationality.  It  seems 
to  me  that  gentlemen  who  have  told  you  here  to-day  the  merits 
of  the  case  would  have  better  perhaps  have  left  the  fcurt  that  landlordism 
has  been  a  curse  to  yourselves,  for  you  don't  want  any  man  to  tell  you 
that.  We  Nationalists  of  Ireland  try  to  redress  your  wrongs,  and  I 
trust  in  Qod  that  before  long  the  landlords  will  be  becoming  members 
of  the  Irish  National  Land  League.  You  are  freemen,  and  yet  you 
are  afraid  to  stand  up  and  assert  your  rights ;  you  are  British  subjects, 
and  one  of  the  rights  is  the  right  to  assemble  here  for  the  redressing  of 
grievances.  I  say  thsrt  you  ai'e  not  permitted  to  assemble  while  tiiey 
are  sending  the  strong  right  arm  of  force  her&  (meaning  the  police).  I 
have  attended  meetings  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  and  I 
never  yet  saw  the  strong  right  arm  of  force  used  until  you  struck  at  the 
root  of  the  question  of  landlordism  (cheers).  Well  to-day  youi'  duty 
is  towards  your  country  and  your  families,  and  if  there  be  a  just  God  in 
Heaven  He  will  see  you  righted.  I  believe  that  the  justice  of  God  is 
fast  if  we  have  a  little  of  our  patience,  and  I  believe  that  the  settlement 
of  this  great  question  will  take  place  soon.  Until  you  leaxn  that  you 
can  go  and  claim  this  and  that  measure  you  wiU  never  be  men.  Lc^m 
the  means  to  redress  your  grievances.  Stand  together,  and  show  it ;  and 
then  if  you  fail,  the  enemies  of  your  race  and  creed  cannot  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  against  you,  and  say  amongst  yourselves,  *  You  did  it '  (cheers). 
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So  until  you  leam  self-reliance  and  self-confidence  you  ^nll  never 
succeed,  for  you  will  never  deserve  it.  Now  you  have  heard  a 
lesson  here  to-day  that  you  should  carry  to  your  homes.  We  are 
engaged  in  buildmg  up  our  native  land  to  a  nation.  We  have  begun 
where  all  other  land  reformers  have  left  off,  and  until  you  give  us  the 
confidence  we  cannot  succeed.  *  He  who  builds  up  a  house  without  the 
blessing  of  Qod  he  labours  in  vain '  (cheers).  That  house  shall  be  the 
nationality  of  Ireland.  We  want  the  ground  to  work  upon,  and  will 
have  nationality  and  Home  Rule.  First  hold  up  your  head,  and  then 
ask  for  what  you  are  able  to  get  (cheers) ;  for  Ireland  is  worth  all  the 
trouble  we  are  getting." 
That  will  do. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dillon. 

I  would  ask  you  to  read  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Boyton's  speech. 

The  AUomey-GenercU, — ^Very  good. 

Mr.  DiUovhi — Finish  his  speech  1 — (Witness  reads) — "Every  person 
who  stands  erect  here  to-day  will  scorn  the  foul  imputalaons  that  hiekve  been 
made  against  us ;  but  they  came  from  our  enemies.  To  say  that  we 
who  wish  to  root  you  on  the  soil  are  about  to  separate  the 
priests  from  the  people  is  calumny  (voices :  *  Nothing  of  the  kind  *), 
There  is  only  one  answer  to  it,  and  I  trust  that  that  answer 
will  be  found  on  every  one  of  your  lips,  and  that  is— rit  is  a  lie.  It  is  a 
lie,  for  we  could  not  separate  the  priests  of  Ireland  from  the  people  of 
Ireland.  But  to-day,  thank  God,  we  have  the  bishops  and  priests  of 
Ireland  with  us.  I  stand  here  in  Meath,  where  the  bishop  put  forward 
my  chief  and  leader,  and  told  him,  'go  on,  we  have  fai&  in  you.'  If 
our  cause  be  just  it  will  go  on;  if  it  be  wrongitwill  go  down.  I  believe 
the  cause  of  Ireland  is  a  good  cause.  I  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  and 
patient  manner  in  which  you  have  listened  to  me.  It  may  be  before 
this  agitation  is  over  I  may  meet  some  of  ye  again  (cheers)." 

Who  was  in  that  chair  at  the  meeting  ?-~The  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan. 

About  how  many  priests  were  there  on  the  platform  9 — There  were  a 
few. 

Were  there  seven  or  eight  on  the  platform  ? — ^I  don't  know. 

Do  you  know  that  there  were  Town  Commissioners  and  Poor  Law 
Quardians  on  the  platform  1 — I  could  not  say. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 

Look  at  the  speech  of  Mr.  Michael  Costollo,  and  read  a  short  passage 
from  it,  page  3,  line  9 — "  He  then  proceeded  to  say"  I — (  Witness  reads) 
— "  He  then  proceeded  to  say  :— Now,  it  is  expected  that  I  shall  give 
you  a  statement  of  the  true  cause  that  has  brought  us  here  to-day,  but 
I  think  I  could  not  do  better  than  read  you  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  a  tenant  of  the  name  of  James  Killeen.  (He  then  read  the 
letter,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  sheriff  came  to  Elilleen's 
house  and  evicted  himself,  his  wife,  and  nine  children,  and  put  them 
out  on  the  side  of  the  road.  The  letter  then  gave  a  brief  outline  of 
how  the  farm  was  held.  The  old  lease  expired  in  1874,  the  rent  being 
then  £64  per  year.  The  landlord  then  demanded  £36  per  year  of  a 
rise.  I  offered  him  £16,  which  he  refused  to  take.  I  had  to  submit. 
I  paid  therent  until  all  wasted  away.  I  had  to  sell  all  my  cattle  by 
auction  last  November  to  meet  the  bills  I  raised  to  pay  the  rent.) 
Hitherto  I  have  refrained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  land  agitation, 
for  this  reason  :  that  I  have  come  from  a  neighbourhood  where  we  have 
good  agents,  and  where  evictions  are  unheard  of.     But  is  it  right  on  that 
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account  that  we  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edenderry  should  with- 
hold our  syinpathj  from  the  poor  tenants  who  are  not  as  well  off  as 
we  are  ?  I  saj  not.  It  would  be  base  selfishness  on  our  part,  and  I 
came  here  to-day  to  protest  in  the  name  of  justice  against  the  eviction 
that  has  taken  place  in  Cardonstown.  As  the  house  that  was  built  up 
by  James  Killeen's  father,  and  where  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  the 
happy  home  where  his  young  children  used  to  play,  that  now  no  longer 
is  his  home ;  he  has  been  driven  from  it,  and  it  is  now  occupied  by  a 
force  of  constabulary  protecting  Egan,  who  has  offered  his  services  un- 
asked to  take  this  house  (groans).  I  say  I  will  not  insult  you  by  say- 
ing to  you,  *  Do  not  take  that  farm.  I  know  there  is  no  more  here* " 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — He  read  that  before. 

Mr.  Adams. — Now  turn  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan's  speech,  page  5, 
line  4. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqeraxd. — The  whole  of  Mr.  Brennan*s  speech  was 
read. 

Mr.  Adams. — ^That  passage  was  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — Every  word  of  it. 

Mr.  Adaaru  (to  witness). — Turn  to  Mr.  Kettle's  speech,  line  19,  page 
8~"  You  will  force  the  present  English  Qovemment  *'  ? — ( Witness  reads) 
— "  You  will  force  the  present  English  Gk>vemment  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion. My  friends,  Mr.  Forster  says  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  deal 
with  this  question  this  session ;  they  want  to  see  you  take  up  a  deter- 
mined attitude  in  the  meantime,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  briug 
in  a  radical  measure.  Depend  upon  it  you  will  see  a  full  and  complete 
settlement  of  this  question  if  you  meet  them  face  to  face  in  a  constitu- 
tional resistance.  It  all  depends  upon  yourselves ;  do  not  think  it  all 
belongs  to  the  members  of  the  National  Land  League ;  it  belongs  to  the 
tenant-farmers  and  the  people." 

You  see  Mr.  Brennan's  speech  at  line  41,  "We  are  the  followers  of 
Stein,  and  want  to  accomplish  a  peaceful  revolution  "'? — ^Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Stein  before  that  day  ? — I  did. 

Who  was  he  I — He  was  a  celebrity  in  France. 

Are  you  sore  of  that) — I  think  so. 

Where  did  you  discover  the  spelling  of  Stein — did  you  take  that  down 
in  shorthand  %—l  did. 

Will  you  just  produce  your  notebook,  please? — ^I  think  it  is  in  short- 
hand. 

Look  at  your  book.  What  symbols  did  you  take  down  in  short- 
hand 1 — ^The  circle  S — stn — and  then  vocalized   "  stein." 

When  did  you  vocalize  it  ? — I  could  not  say  it  was  not  vocalized  at 
the  time,  but  if  not  I  vocalized  it  afterwards  when  I  was  transcribing 
it 

Which  do  you  think  1 — ^I  could  not  say. 

Did  you  vocalize  it  from  the  newspaper? — No. 

Did  you  look  at  the  newspaper  report  of  that  meeting  before  you 
wrote  out  your  notes  1 — I  think  so. 

The  i^reetTum report? — I  think  so. 

And  you  saw  how  Stein  was  spelled?  Let  me  see  your  note  for  one 
moment  ?  (note  book  handed  to  counsel).  What  kind  of  a  day  was  this 
meeting  held  on,  do  you  remember  ?  Was  it  a  fine  day  ? — ^I  could  not  re- 
member. 

Was  it  falling  wet  during  the  whole  day  ? — I  don't  think  so,  because 
my  note  book  would  not  be  so  dry. 

That  is  as  I  thought.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  it  was  raining 
from  the  morning  of  the  meeting  until  the  end  ? — I  would. 
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Very  mucli  1 — Yes. 

Is  there  a  single  rain  blister  on  the  whole  of  your  note-book  (note- 
book returned  to  witness)  ? — I'll  lo6k.     No,  not  one. 

If ,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  raining  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
meeting 

Mr.  Justioe  Fitzgerald. — I  understand  what  you  are  suggesting  here 
is  that  the  book  in  the  witness's  hand  is  concocted. 

Mr.  Adams. — I  am  suggesting  nothing. 

Mr.  Justioe  Fitzoerald. — I  want  to  see  the  relevancy  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  you  suggest  that  that  book  was  concocted  or  in  any  way 
altered  I  will  not  interpose,  but  otherwise  I  don't  see  the  advantage  of 
pursuing  this  further.     I  don't  know  what  your  suggestion  is. 

Mr.  Adams, — I  am  instructed  that  the  day  of  the  meeting  was  wet 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  I  am  asking  was  there  a  single  rain  blister 
in  the  book. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^And  the  only  meaning  of  that  can  be  is 
that  the  book  is  concocted. 

Mr.  Adams, — ^I  had  to  suggest  that  with  regard  to  a  previous  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  P.  O'Brien. — ^The  first  witness. 

Mr.  Adams. — ^The  first  witness,  whose  shorthand  was  written  on 
beautiful  lined  notes.  (To  witness) — ^There  is  not  a  rain  blister  on 
your  book.     I  don't  see  any. 

CrosB-ezamined  by  Mr.  O'Brien, 

You  gave  me,  in  a  broken  way,  a  letter  that  was  received  then  from 
a  tenant  named  James  Killenl— Yes. 

You  have  it  in  a  broken  way  1 — Yes. 

Was  this  the  letter — (the  secretary  read  as  follows)  : — *'  On  the  23rd 
inst.  the  Sheriff  came,  and  left  myself  and  wife  and  nine  children 
on  the  road.  Were  it  not  for  my  neighbours  I  might  sleep  out.  Now 
sir,  I  want  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  how  my  landlord  has 
treated  me.  This  farm  was  held  by  my  forefathers  for  generations. 
The  old  lease  expired  April,  74  the  rent  then  being  £64  a  year  and  the 
landlord  came  on  and  demanded  £36  in  the  year's  rent  of  a  rise,  or  pos- 
session of  the  land.  I  offered  him  £15  of  a  rise,  the  full  value  of  the 
land,  which  he  refused  to  take,  and  he  then  served  me  with  an  ejectment 
which  I  took  defence  against,  and  after  losing  £46  with  law  costs  he 
forced  me  to  comply  with  his  terms — ^take  a  lease  of  thirty-five  years  at 
£100  a  year.  I  paid  the  rent  punctually  until  all  I  had  wasted  away. 
I  then  wrote  to  the  landlord  for  pemussion  to  sell  my  interest  in  the 
farm,  to  which  he  consented  and  I  put  it  up  by  public  auction  but  could 
not  get  one  shilling  for  it  on  aooounfc  of  the  rack-rent.  I  would  have 
sold  it  if  he  had  given  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  but  he  refused  to  do 
so.  My  father  built  a  house  and  offices  at  a  cost  of  about  £430,  and  he 
ditched,  sewered,  and  reclaimed  land  at  a  cost  ot  about  £200;  and  I  paid 
the  rent  punctually  up  to  lajst  May  when  I  got  sunk  in  debt,  and  I  then 
sold  all  my  crops  and  stock  by  public  auction  last  November  to  meet 
bills  I  ndsed  in  banks  to  pay  the  exorbitant  rent  he  forced  on  me."  Is 
that  a  correct  description  of  the  letter  1 — I  could  not  say  it  is  correct : 
I  have  the  substance  of  the  letter  here. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cturran, 

You  say  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hogan  was  in  the  chair  ? — ^Yes. 
His  name  was  Fagan — ^however,  that  doesn't  matter;  turn  to  his  ad- 
dxessy  and  go  down  to  the  passage,  *^  We  have  not  come  here  to-day  to 
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abuse  others") — (WUness  reads) — *'  We  have  not  oome  here  to-day  to 
abuse  others ;  we  have  not  oome  here  to  preach  Communism,  but  we 
hare  oome  here,  priests  and  people  united  together  in  one  sacred  bond, 
to  express  our  sympathy  with  the  poor  disti'ossed  Armors  of  this  dis- 
trict. We  are  here  to-day  to  create  a  public  sentiment  that  will  crush 
for  ever  one  of  the  most  accursed  systems — ^landlordism.  I  speak  here 
from  experience.  I  declare,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  nowhere 
in  my  part  of  Ireland  are  there  to  be  found  a  class  of  landlords  who  have 
treated  their  tenants  so  badly  as  in  this  district ;  but  there  are  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Dames,  of  Greenhili 
Their  t^iantry  speak  of  them  in  the  most  affectionate  terms.  The  rest 
have  no  sympathy  with  their  tenants,  save  in  exacting  their  rents.  As 
I  have  said  before,  I  speak  from  experience,  I  will  give  you  two  in- 
stances that  have  lately  fallen  under  my  observations.  The  father  of  a 
large  family  came  to  me  and  said,  '  My  landlord  has  thought  it  fit  and 
proper,  because  I  allowed  a  few  days  to  pass  by,  not  to  reoeire  my  rent, 
and  he  has  put  upon  me  a  lot  of  legal  expenses.'  I  told  that  man  to — 
'  go  back,'  said  I,  '  and  tell  your  landlord  that  he  has  a  right  to  accept 
your  rent.'  He  again  refused  the  rent  unless  the  man  paid  the  le^ 
expenses ;  and  I  told  him,  moreover,  to  say  that  the  priest  said  he 
should.  And  his  answer  was  that  the  priest  i^ould  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness. But  my  answer  to-day  is,  that  at  the  time  I  gave  that  advice  I 
was  mJTiding  my  own  business  (cheers).  And  to-day  I  declare  I  am  here 
minding  my  own  business,  standing  by  the  people,  sympathising  with 
them  in  their  sorrows  and  in  their  distress  (cheers)." 
That  will  do. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Eo$8. 

Take  up  your  note-book  of  that  meeting  1 — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — ^Are  you  going  into  another  meeting  now  f 

Mr.  Bo88.—l^o ;  I  am  going  to  ask  him  a  question.  (To  witness)-  - 
You  have  your  notes  of  that  meeting  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  they  taken  at  the  meetmg  in  presence  of  the  persons,  from  their 
words  as  they  uttered  them  1 — Certainly. 

Now  go  to  the  Finea  meeting  9 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — This  is  the  time  to  take  our  half-hour. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

At  the  resumption  of  the  Court  after  luncheon, 

Sub-constable  Chbistopheb  was  further  examined  by 

Mr.  David  Boss. 

Who  was  chairman  at  the  Finea  meeting  1 — Mr.  Charles  Bierman. 

Under  what  circumstances  did  he  take  the  chair) — ^He  was  proposed 
for  it. 

By  whom  1 — By  a  Bev.  Mr.  Moran. 

Did  there  appear  to  be  any  difficulty  in  constituting  the  meeting — ^in 
getting  a  chairman  to  preside  at  the  meeting? — No,  not  that  I  saw,  ex- 
cept that  there  was  some  reluctance  exhibited. 

On  what  day  was  the  meeting  at  Finea  held  t — On  the  27th  of  May, 
1880. 

Which  of  the  traversers  1 — Mr.  M.  M.  O'Sullivan. 

Now,  go  down  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  and  at  page  5,  line  — , 
read  his  words  1 — (  Witness  reads)-^''  I  have  been  asked,  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  propose  the  second  resolution  to  you.  These 
are  the  terms  of  the  resolution  which  I  will  propose — *  TbAt  the  only 
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safe,  BOimdy  and  secure  settlement  ,of  the  land  qnestion  is  to  abolish  land* 
loicbi'  rights  and  piiYileges,  and  to  restore  to  the  people  their  jnst  rights, 
of  which  they  have  been  ruthlessly  despoiled.'  He  continued — ^That  is 
the  resolution  which  I  have  to  propose.  That  is  the  resolution  which  haa 
my  strongest  and  most  hearty  sympathy  (cheers)." 

That  will  do.  Now  go  down  to  line  eighteen  on  the  same  page  ? — 
(Witness  reads) — ^I  want  no  cheering,  I  want  no  speeching,  I  want 
action  (cheers),  for  school  boys  can  cheer  just  as  well  as  men,  but 
men  must  be  determined  to  be  successful  (dieers).  It  is  just  twelve 
months  since  I  first  stood  on  the  platform  in  Irishtown.  In  the 
presence  of^  I  belieye,  fifteen  thousand  people,  there  are  not  one 
thousand  here  met  together  to  assist  us  to  propose  fair  rents  to  their 
landlords,  and  if  they  did  not  accept  that,  to  pay  nothing  at  all, 
(cheers).  Now,  that  is  what  I  want  you  to  do,  you  will  never  do  it, 
therefore,  you  must  organize,  you  must  get  as  one  man,  you  must  not 
allow  youiselTes  to  be  exterminated.  Are  you  satisfied  to  do  that  with 
the  rest  of  Ireland.  (Yes.)  I  woidd  mistake  you  if  you  did  other- 
wise, and  I  would  be  yery  sorry  to  have  to  come  from  Dublin  if  I 
thought  you  were  capable  of  doing  anything  else.  That  you  will  here 
to-day  hold  up  your  hands  before  high  heaven,  and  declare  that  never 
will  you  cease  agitating,  that  you  never  will  take  a  farm  from  which 
any  man  may  be  evicted.  If  you  do  that  for  a  few  years,  landlordism 
is  doomed  in  spite  of  ten  thousand  parliaments  (cheers).  I  want  you 
to  hold  up  your  hands  it.  Will  I  take  that  as  a  regiistered  vow,  or 
will  I  not  1  Will  I  go  home  knowing  that  you  are  determined  to  do 
your  part.  (We  wiiL)  I  am  sure  of  it.  If  you  intend  to  be  cowards, 
I  am  not  one  of  you,  but  if  you  are  determined  to  do  your  duty  as 
men,  then  I  am  with  you." 

That  will  do.  Now  go  down  to  the  same  page,  line  50,  nearly  at  the 
bottom  of  it? — (Witness  reads) — "The  only  system  that  can  give  you 
fixity  of  tenure  is  the  system  that  will  make  every  man  of  you  the 
owner  of  his  own  home,  and  that  is  the  system  for  which  you  must 
fight,  and  you  have  the  Irish  National  Land  League  with  £20,000  at 
its  back.  Let  you  be  evicted,  and  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  would 
dare  to  take  your  farm,  now  in  the  meantime  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  intends  if  you  are  swept  out.  I  am  here  to-day  in  open  insur- 
rection to  landlordism  in  every  shape  or  form;  you  must  have  that 
before  you,  you  must  have  that  in  your  mouths.  If  you  are  not  deter- 
mined to  have  that  you  are  not  determined  to  have  your  rights.  Who 
can  give  them  to  you )  Organize  1  Organize  !  Organize  !  In  other 
countries  peasant  proprietary  has  been  established.  In  France  the 
peasants  were  first  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  are.  The  people  rose 
together  as  one  man  and  won.  Then  I  would  like  to  ask  you  people  to 
come  together,  only  that  we  are  100  years  behind  the  French  peasant. 
We  are  not  as  determined  as  they  were,  but  we  might  be  (cheers).  But 
peasant  proprietary  will  yet  mi^e  us  monarchs  of  our  homes  (cheers). 
We  will  have  to  pay  a  fair  value  for  the  land,  say  20  years'  of  the  time. 
They  have  peasant  proprietary  in  France  to-day,  and  for  the  past  200 
years.  Are  you  willing  to  have  peasant  proprietary  before  100  years 
are  past,  are  you  willing  to  join  your  brothers  in  Munster  and  in 
Connaught  9  Tins  is  what  you  are  to  take  to  your  homes  to-night, 
never  mind  speech-making.  Take  home  the  ideas,  then  ask  yourselves, 
are  they  true  9  Act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates"  of  your  own  con- 
sciences. That  is  what  you  have  to  consider  as  how  you  can  best  benefit 
their  wants.  I  will  ask  you  then  to  form  a  branch  of  the  National 
Land  League  here,  it  is  the  only  organization  at  present  to  be  recognised 
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in  the  country.  Let  no  man  be  mean  enougli  to  slink  away  from  the 
rest,  if  such  men  ai*e  to  be  found  they  are  not  fit  to  be  in  your  organiza- 
tion, such  men  are  always  cowards.  If  you  continue  for  a  few  years. 
If  it  iiBdls,  why  it  is  not  our  fault.  If  it  succeeds,  it  is  due  to  your  own 
exertions  (cheers)." 

Mr.  WcUker, — ^I  just  ask  you  one  question.  You  mentioned  Mr, 
Moran  as  the  Roman  Catholic  pniest  ? — ^No,  sir ;  I  called  him  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Moran. 

On  your  oath,  sir,  is  he  not  a  Protestant  clergyman  1 — ^I  heard  he 

whb. 

Mr.  Justice  Babby. — ^What  does  he  say  1 

Mr.  Walker, — ^My  lord,  I  know  something  about  the  place,  and  I  ask 
him  if  the  Bey.  Mr.  Moran  is  not  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  ChurcL 
I  repeat  the  question. 

Witness, — ^I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge.     I  heard  he  was. 

Mr.  Adams. — ^There  is  only  one  sentence  in  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  which 
I  wish  you  to  read — "  I  believe  that  any  system  which  allows  the  land- 
lord system  to  continue  will  be  the  system  which  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Irish  people" — is  that  so  1 — No ;  of  course  what  he  said  was  this, 
that  "  no  system." 

Was  this  a  quiet  meeting  1 — It  was. 

Did  many  people  speak  at  it  1 — I  think  seren  or  eight. 

Do  you  remember  what  time  the  meeting  commenced  1 — ^I  do  not,  sir. 

How  long  did  it  last  ? — I  could  not  say.  They  generally  last  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

How  long  do  you  think  did  this  meeting  last  1 — I  think  this  meeting 
lasted  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half — about  an  hour,  I  think. 

Do  you  swear  it  did  not  last  two  hours  1 — I  do  not  think  it  did. 

If  people  swore  it  lasted  two  hours,  would  you  contradict  them  % — ^I 
would  not. 

How  many  printed  pages  does  your  report  of  this  meeting  run  to  1 — 
Seven. 

Some  of  them  contain  only  small  bits  of  print  1 — ^That  is  so. 

If  those  small  bits  were  run  into  the  ftdl  pages  of  print,  how  much 
copy  do  you  think  they  would  make  9 — I  cannot  say. 

About  five  pages,  I  presume  1 — I  dare  say,  five  pages. 

K  you  were  to  read  th'at  copy  ^a  an  ordinary  sp^ker  would  speak, 
how  long  would  it  take  you  to  read  it  ? — (No  answer).  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  1 — I  do  not  think  I  would  do  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

In  twenty  minutes  ? — I  do  not  know.     I  think  not. 

How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take) — I  think  from  twenty-five  till 
thirty  minutes. 

If  that  report  would  only  take  you  twenty-five  minutes  to  read  out, 
you  cannot  have  more  than  half  of  the  speeches  upon  your  notes — ^I 
mean  of  what  was  said  at  the  meeting — ^is  not  that  so  i-— There  was  a 
great  deal  of  interruption. 

Everything  was  interruption  that  is  not  written  by  you  1 — There  was 
a  great  deal  of  cheering. 

One  half  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  occupied  in  cheering  f — Prob^ 
ably,  but  I  did  not  say  that. 

If  the  meeting  occupied  two  hours,  and  you  could  read  your  report 
in  twenty-nve  minutes,  may  I  ask  you  how  much  of  the  meeting  did 
you  report  1 — I  could  not  say. 

Have  you  one-half  the  meeting  upon  your  notes  V-y^l  think  I  have. 

Have  you  finished  a  single  sentence  in  the  thing  ? — I  think  I  have. 

From  your  notes  1 — I  think  so. 
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Where  -were  you  placed  while  taking  notes  1 — ^I  was  standing  up 
against  the  platform. 

Behind  Mr.    O'Stdlivan  9 — I  could  not  saybehind  Mr.  O'Sullivan. 

Now  look  to  page  2  in  the  print  and  resid  the  resolution  proposed 
by  Mr.  Moran  ? — (Witness  reads) — *'  Kesolved.  That  the  land  belongs  to 
the  people,  for  whom  God  has  created  it,  and  therefore  that  landlordism 
is  an  usurpation  and  it  is  the  means  of  keeping  the  Irish  people  in 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  slavery  (cheers)." 

Gro  down  now  to  line  14  and  read? — (Witness  reads; — "  That  the  land 
belongs  to  the  people  requires  no  gi-eat  eloquence  to  tell  you,  no  learned 
proof,  because  Grod  made  the  earth  for  man.  He  did  not  make  it  for  a 
principal  class  of  men.  He  made  the  earth  for  the  common  benefit  of 
all  and  consequently  it  is  not  for  one  set  of  men  to  show  that  the  earth 
belongs  to  them." 

Mr.  ii(/am« — ^I  want  you  to  look  to  the  first  page  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan, 
13th  line—''  (Cheers).  No  matter  system  may  be  extended  to  you  for 
the  settlement  of  the  land  of  Ireland. "  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  1 — I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald — It  is  evidently  meant  for  "  better  " 
system. 

Mr.  Adams — Still,  my  lord,  that  will  not  make  it  better  sense. 

Mr.  Justice  Barrt — We  had  some  of  Messrs.  Gumey's  men  here  the 
other  day  who  wrote  down  everything  they  heard,  and  yet  one  of  them 
had  written  the  word  "barren"  for  "fallen."  These  mistakes  will 
occur  sometimes. 

Mr.  Adams — Even  if  "  better  "  were  read  for  "  matter,"  that  would 
make  no  better  sense.     There  is  an  apparent  mistake. 

Witness — There  is  a  mistake  in  the  print.  I  will  read  the  resolution 
from  my  notes :  "  This  is  the  resolution  I  have  to  propose : — That  the 
land  belongs  to  the  people  for  whom  God  has  created  it,  and  therefore, 
no  matter  what  may  be  extended  for  a  settlement  of  the  land  of  Ireland, 
no  system  which  allows  the  land  system  to  continue  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Irish  people." 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald — ^You  read  that  from  your  original  notes  1 

Witness — ^It  is,  my  lord. 

Jdr,  Adams — ^Then  this  printed  matter  is  not  from  your  original  notes  1 

Witness — ^There  is  a  mistake  in  it. 

An  improvement  1 — No. 

Mr.  Walker — ^Was  not  the  real  resolution  this. — "That  the  land 
belongs  to  the  people  for  whom  Qod  created  it,  and  that,  therefore,  land- 
lordism has  exercised  an  usurpation  in  principle,  in  oppression,  and  in 
effect,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  ignorance 
of  the  Irish  people  ? " 

Witness — I  have  that  here. 

You  will  not  swear  that  what  I  have  read  is  correct ) — I  will  not. 

Mr.  Itoss, — ^Now,  turn  to  the  meeting  at  Cloneen,  on  the  6th  June, 
1880.     Did  you  attend  that  meeting  1 — I  did. 

As  a  shorthand  writer  1 — ^Yes. 

Were  any  of  the  traversers  there  1 — ^Yes. 

Who  was  present  I — Mr.  Michael  P.  Boyton. 

Did  you  see  flags  or  banners,  or  any  objects  that  struck  you  1 — Yes, 
sir. 

Will  you  tell  their  lordships  what  they  were  1 — On  one  flag  was  "  God 
Save  Ireland."  On  the  front  of  the  platform  "  The  voice  of  the  nation." 
On  another  flag — "  Eemember  '47."  On  another  a  painting  of  a  gun, 
and  the  words — "  Remember  Mitchell" 
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Wliat  oolour  were  they  represented  ini— I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  M^LcmghUffh, — Green,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  R088, — 'Were  there  any  more  flags  that  yon  saw  1 — ^I  did  not  note 
any  .more. 

€k>  on  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Michael  P.  Bo3rton,  and  read  at  page 
9,  line  3^  beginning  the  sentence) — {WibMss  reads)-—''  We  have  made 
up  our  mindis  to  sweep  away  landlordism  (cheers).  Therefore,  men  of 
Tlpperary,  understand  our  position  before  you  give  us  your  hand  ;  we 
do  not  want  your  cheers.  Understand  that  the  fight  that  we  propose  is 
not  a  fight  for  tenant-right ;  it  is  not  a  fight  against  good  or  bad  land- 
lords ;  we  propose  so  far  as  the  people  of  Ireland  backs  us  to  sweep 
away  the  system.  It  is  that  the  system  of  landlordism  that  we  look 
upon  to-day  as  the  weapon  with  which  the  power " — (there  is  a  break 
there) — "haA  crushed  the  hope  of  our  race.  The  late  Isaac  Butt  once 
called  this  black  soldiery  'the  army  of  occupation,'  but  Mr.  Butt, 
with  all  his  learning,  did  not  name  the  real  army  of  occupation  of 
which  that  is  only  a  weapon,  the  system  of  landlordism  in  Ireland. 
The  landlords,  be  they  good  or  be  they  bad — ^the  landlords  of  Ireland — 
the  army  of  occupation — hold  you  by  the  throat,  and  until  you  can 
loose  that  grip  from  off  your  throat,  tell  Mr.  Smyth  that  you  can  never 
spiing  to  your  feet  to  ask  for  liberty.  We  Uve  in  a  practical  age,  the 
days  of  oratory  are  arousing  the  people  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
we  preach.  We  preach  against  selfishneas,  these  are  the  doctrines  of 
Irishmen.  In  asking  you  to  bind  yourselves  together  to  demand  your 
right  to  the'  land  (hA  has  given  you,  we  ask  you  simply  to  put 
yourselves  into  the  position  of  men  who  can  stand  erect  and  ask  for 
Hberty." 

Turn  to  the  next  page  and  begin  at  the  first  line,  "Dillon  and 
Davitt." — (TTt^nMtf  reads) — "Dillon  and  Davitt  will  have  a  message 
from  me  that  at  a  meeting  of  20,000  Tipperary  men  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  in  Ireland  the  stars  and  stripes  as  a  signal  of  distress. 
Your  brethren  in  America  will  know  the  meaning  of  that,  for  the 
American  flag  has  never  yet  been  appealed  to  in  vain  (cheers).  I  thank 
God  who  has  given  me  to-day  the  power  of  meeting  the  men  of  Tipperary 
at  the  base  of  Slievenamon;  but  we  are  followed  throughout  the  land  by 
a  swarm  of  spies." 

That  will  do.  Now  go  to  line  17  on  the  same  page,  beginning,  "  Tou 
tenant-farmers  of  Ireland." — {Witness  reads) — '*  You  tenant-farmers  of 
Ireland,  by  your  greed  for  the  land,  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
building  up  bad  landlords.  You  must  not  have  any  greed.  You  have 
learned  from  the  oppression  of  your  country  that  you  have  been  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  your  enemy.  To-day  we  ask  you  not 
for  your  cheers.  I  ask  every  good,  honest,  Mthful  Irishman  here 
present  who  loves  his  native  land ;  I  ask  you  here  this  moment,  before 
God  and  your  country,  to  raise  your  hands  and  say  we  pledge  ourselves 
never,  to  take  the  land  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted .  (hands 
raised  and  cheering).  Men  of  Tipperary,  it  would  be  a  poor  sequel  to 
your  assemblage  here  to-day  did  you  not  show  your  practical  determina- 
tion to  get  your  right&  To-day  we  baptize  a  new  oifganization  in  this 
scene  of  an  eviction ;  and  I  to-day  proclaim  a  branch  of  the  National 
Land  League  is  at  this  moment  formed,  with  Mr.  Cusack  secretary  and 
Mr.  Thos.  Cahill  treasurer.  I  want  every  man  here  to  take  a  personal 
interest"  (some  words  out  there)  "in  setting  on  foot  a  branch  of  tiie  Land 
League,  and  then  you  can  say  that  you  were  always  in  the  vanguard  in 
the  struggle  for  Irish  rights." 

Mr.  Dillon. — ^Was  there  a  letter  read  at  that  meeting)    Was  there  a 
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letter  read  from  the  Archbishop  of  Cafihel,  Dr.  Croke  1     Have  you  got 
it  on  your  notes  1 — No. 

You  have  not  got  it  on  your  notes.  Did  you  hear  a  letter  read  fix)m 
Archbishop  Croke  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Is  that  the  same  letter  we  have  already 
heard  readi 

Mr.  DUlon. — No,  my  lord.  (To  the  witness) — Did  you  hear  a  letter 
read  to  this  effect? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — (To  the  witness) — Did  you  hear  any  letter 
from  the  Archbishop  readi — I  cannot  remember  it^  my  lord. 

Mr.  Dillon, — Do  you  swear  that  this  letter  was  not  read  at  the 
meeting) 

The  AUomey-Otneral, — He  says  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  hear- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Dillon. — ^Was  not  this  letter  read  at  the  meeting — ''The  Palace, 
Thurles.     Dear  sir "  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^You  cannot  read  it,  Mr.  Dillon. 

Mr.  Dillon. — I  think,  my  lord,  I  have  a  right  to  refresh  his  memory. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Barrt. — ^Do  you  really  mean  to  contend  that  you  are 
entitled  upon  cross-examination  to  read  a  document,  so  as  to  get  in 
its  contents,  and  then  ask  the  witness  if  he  heard  it  read. 

Mr.  Dillon, — I  think  I  am  entitled  to  refresh  his  memory.  There 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  letter  read  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^The  witness  says  that  he  has  no  recoUec* 
tion  of  hearing  the  letter. 

Mr.  Dillon. — I  think,  my  lord,  I  am  entitled  to  refresh  his  memory. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Not  by  reading  the  document. 

Mr.  Dillon, — ^Was  there  not  a  letter  read,  as  a  matter  of  £a.ct.  Did 
you  not  hear  Mr.  Cusack  read  a  letter,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Look  to 
your  notes  1 — I  have  not  got  it  down,  sir. 

You  have  not  got  Mr.  Cusack  down  as  reading  a  letter  at  the  meeting ; 
you  have  not  Mr.  Ousack's  name  down,  and  yet  you  purport  to  give  a 
correct  report  of  the  meeting.  Now  turn  to  page  9,  in  the  print,  to  Mr. 
Boyton's  speech.  Look  at  line  11,  beginning,  ''  Men  of  Tipperaiy  1 — 
{Witness  reads) — "  Men  of  Tipperary, I  wiah  to-day,  once  and  for  ever, 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  to  put  an  end  to  the  foul 
accusations  that  have  been  brought  against  that  body,  as  an  organisation ; 
I  wish  once  and  for  aill,  and  I  know  that  when  I  am  speaking  here,  that" 
(some  words  out  there)  "^the  length  and  breadth  of  this  grand  island.  I 
will  read  for  you  the  foundation-stone  where  all  we  propose :  '  There 
can  be  no  sin  in  striving  to  live  and  wishing  to  die  in  Lreland.' " 

This  portion  is  in  inverted  commas  1 — Yes. 

Go  onl — {Witness  reads) — "  '  It  is  neither  sin  nor  treason  to  say  that 
where  a  man  labours  he  has  a  right  to  be  fed,  and  that  it  is  cruel  to 
punish  a  man  for  not  paying  a  debt  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  pay, 
along  with  being  the  most  generous  we  are  tiie  most  justice  loving 
people  in  the  world,  and  we  will  never  seriously  countenance  any  move- 
ment that  is  not  based  on  the  strictest  morality '  (cheers).  It  is  now  for 
you  to  say  whether  we  are  bmlding  the  foundation  stone  of  the  edifice 
that  wiU  be  crowned  with  the  green  flag  of  Ireland.  But  perhaps  it  is 
well  that  I  should  tell  you  where  this  came  from.  These  words  came 
from  the  lips  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  to  what  can  I  compare 
him  to,  if  not  to  the  faithful  wolf  dog  of  Ireland  that  guards  the  pass 
wherein  lies  the  undying  hope  of  Ireland's  independence." 

There  were  several  priests  on  the  platform  Y---There  were. 

2b 
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Mr.  WLaughlin. — Did  you  hear  a  gentleman  of  the  xuune  of  Madden 
pro]^6se  a  resolution  there^  a  civil  engineer  1 — ^Yes. 

Have  70U  got  that  speech  in  your  notes  or  your  tranaciipt.  Ill  read 
it — ''That  the  tlianks'  of  the  meeting  be  hereby  given  to  the  very  few 
landlords  of  the  looality,  who  have  borne  with  the  tenants  a  fair  share 
of  the  depression,  by  allowing  them  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
rents  "1 

Mr.  Boss. — Have  you  any  note  of  that  9 

Mr.  M^LcmghUn. — It  is  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  1 — ^I'll  find  it  in  a 
moment. 

I  will  take  your  recollection  of  it  1 — ^No  ;  I  have  not  got  it. 

Very  weU  I--N0,  sir ;  he  did  not  propose  it. 

Who  proposed  it  ? — Mr.  Madden  proposed  it. 

What  are  you  jumping  at  in  that  way  1  You  are  contradicting  yourself. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^He  is  neither  jumping  nor  contradicting 
himself. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — What  did  Mr.  Madden  propose) — He  proposed 
this  resolution — (reads) — "  That  we  believe  organised  and  determined 
action  is  essential  to  the  success  of  land  reform  in  Ireland,  and  we  will 
therefore  establish  branches  of  the  Land  League  in  this  county." 

Was  there  not  another  resolution  proposed  just  before  the  change  of 
chairman — ^before  the  close  of  the  meeting  ? — Mr.  Boyton  proposed  a 
resolution  there. 

Was  that  immediately  before  the  second  chairman  was  moved  to  the 
chair  1 — He  moved  that  the  chairman  leave  the  chair,  and  that  the  Rev. 
Father  Kinane  do  be  moved  thereto.  •  The  resolution  that  I  have  was 
about  united  action. 

Very  welL  You  know  a  gentleman  named  Mr.  Joseph  Fisher,  of 
Waterfordl — I  do  not  know  him. 

Did  he  speak  there  that  day  1 — He  did. 

Now,  have  you  the  print  of  his  speech  there  1 — I  have. 

Do  you  observe  this  passage  in  it — "  They  'all  had  met  to  express  their 
sympathy  with  the  most  cruel  case  of  eviction  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  within  his  memory."  Have  you  that — ^it  is  about 
twenty  lines  down.  You  have  the  speech  corrected  there  a  good  deal  1 — 
I  have. 

Very  well.  That  will  enable  you  to  get  what  you  want.  How  much 
have  you  got  there  altogether  1 — ^About  three  quarters  of  a  page. 

You  must  have  condensed  it.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  see  it,  and  I'll 
get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Ross, — Read  from  line  1 1  ? — ( Witness  reads)—''  I  have  been  asked 

to  give  you  some  of  the  facts  about  thi^  case" 

Mr.  M^La/ughlin, — ^What  case.  You  see  you  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse) — {Witness  reads) — **  I  have  been  asked  to  mention  to  you  some  of 
the  facts  connected  with  this  case.  I  find,  sir,  that  this  property  belonged 
to  the  family  at  a  rent  of  £17  I65.  per  acre.  This  land,  sir,  next 
passed  into  the  hands  of  aland  speculator,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
in  1841,  a  valuation  of  the  land  was  then  made,  remember  the  tenant  then 
in  possession  built  a  house,  and  since  the  last  lease  was  made  the  tenant 
had  to  pay  j£2,000  that  was  not  earned  off  the  land.  Now,  sir,  the 
principle  contained  in  the  resolution  is,  that  God  made  the  land  for 
man." 

That  will  do ;  is  that  your  own  version  of  it  ? — ^No. 
WTiose  version  is  it  then  % — It  is  Mr.  Fisher'& 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  was'  what  the  man  said  % — I  do. 
Every  word  of  what  he  said  ? — No. 
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«  They  had  all  met  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  most  cruel 
case  of  eviction  that  had  taken  place  in  the  south  of  Ireland  within  his 
memory."  Why  you  have  got  one-eighth  of  it  *^  This  property  once 
belonged  to  a  noble  fetmily  to  whom  a  lease  was  made,  and  the  ancestors 
of  the  evicted  man  paid  a  rent  of  £7  16«.  a  year.  The  land  passed  into 
other  hands,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  1841,  a  valuation  of 
the  land  was  made.  The  tenant  in  possession  built  a  house  and  made 
improvements,  and  when  the  valuation  was  made  the  valuation  was 
£354  (groans).  And  since  the  last  lease  was  made  the  tenant  in  posses- 
sion had  paid  in  hard  cash  to  the  landlord,  out  of  the  patrimony  left  ^™ 
by  his  father,  £2,000  that  was  not  earned  by  the  land."  Vponyour 
oath,  was  that  not  what  was  said  ) — It  might  have  been  said. 

Aiid  do  you  call  that  reporting,  for  I  don't. 

Have  you  the  speech  of  the  Rev.  John  Byan,  p.p.  1 — ^Yes. 

And  have  you  got  at  the  end  of  it  any  allusion  to  Mr.  Pamell  going 
out  to  America  ^Yes. 

Read  it  9 — ( Witness  reads) — ''  Mr.  Pamell  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  last 
winter,  sacrifising  eveiything  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  state  of 
Ireland ;  but  the  moment  he  made  his  appearance  the  well  paid  servants 
(some  words  out),  with  their  pens,  endeavoured  as  far  as  they  could  to 
(some  words  out),  but  God  is  stronger  than  the  devil  (cheers)." 

Mr.  Sergeant  jSerofi. — Now  go  to  the  Bally  league  meeting  which  was 
held  on  the  20th  June,  1880.  You  were  there,  and  reported  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  meeting  ? — ^Yes. 

Which  of  the  traversers  were  there  1 — Mr.  Matthew  .Harris. 

Did  you  notice  mottoes  or  inscriptions  there  ) — ^Yes,  sir. 

What  were  they  9 — ^There  was  one  "  Kilteeran  Branch  of  the  Land 
League,"  another  **  Pamell  and  Home  Rule." 

Anything  more  f — ^That  is  alll  have. 

That  is  idl  yon  have  1 — ^Yes. 

Now  will  you  go  to  page  3.  Did  Mr.  Richard  Lynch  propose  a  re- 
solution at  that  meeting  ?-— He  did,  sir. 

Will  you  read  it? — (  Witness  reads) — "  That  we  solemnly  pledge  our- 
selves never  to  take  the  land  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted,  and  to 
oppose  by  every  legal  means  in  our  power  the  man  who  so  lost  to  public 
decency  as  to  be  found  occupying  these  holdings. 

Now  will  you  go  to  the  speech  of  the  traverser,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris, 
on  page  4,  and  read  the  commencement  of  the  speech  from  line  4 1 — 
( Witness  reads) — "  Mr.  Chairman,  and  fellow  countrymen — It  is  with 
great  pleasure  I  see  so  many  thousands  of  you  assembled  here  to-day.  I 
regret  very  much  that  such  an  immense  meeting  has  not  before  it  a  better 
man  to  represent  the  Land  League  than  I  am — (some  words  out) — and 
that  is  that  I  am  a  true-bom  Connaughtman  (cheers).  I  feel  great 
pleasure,  as  I  said,  at  seeing  so  many  of  you  here  together.  It  proves 
that  if  the  landlords  on  the  one  side  are  conspiring  and  plotting  together 
in  order  to  wage  war  against  the  people,  the  people  are  equally  deter- 
mined to  come  forward  and  meet  these  landlords  in  this  war. 

That  will  do.  Now  go  to  the  next  page,  and  go  down  to  line 
14  and  readi — {Witness  reads) — '^I  say  it  is  your  business  to  form 
branches  of  the  Land  League,  and  by  this  means  you  will  be  able  to 
.  .  .  .  (some  woitis  out  there)  the  press  that  is  upon  you.  There 
is  another  thing.  You  require  great  wisdom,  but  wisdom  itself  will  be 
of  very  little  use  to  you  except  you  have  the  courage  which  Irishmen 
should  have  (cheers).  Therefore  I  say  to  you,  fellow-countrymen,  if 
you  have  courage,  if  you  have  the  spirit  of  imity,  you  are  sure  to  suc- 
ceed ;  but  if  you  want  that  spirit  of  charity,  if  you  do  not  use  that 
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courage  and  determination  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
men,  then  yon  will  be  an  exterminated  people.  And  I  would  be  verj 
sorry  that  what  I  say  to  you  now  should  be  passed  over  when  I  leave 
this  town.  Your  practiced  action,  I  should  say,  would  be  immediately 
to  form  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  here  (cheers).  Then  they  will  find 
and  feel  that  your  strength  is  great,  and  your  enemies  will  feel  that  you 
are  getting  too  strong  for  them  (cheers)." 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  O^Brien, 

Was  there  a  Mr.  Hackett  present  who  spoke  1 — ^Yes,  sir. 

Very  well ;  will  you  just  give  me  the  resolution  that  he  spoke  to  1 
He  proposed  a  resolution;  wUl  you  just  read  it,  if  you  please  ? — (  Witness 
reads)—"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  conduct  of  tliose  land- 
lords who,  regardless  of  the  depression  caused  by  these  bad  harvests,  still 
evict  their  tenants,  is  unchristian  and  unjust." 

Did  he  use  this  sentence  :  have  you  got  any  more  of  his  speech  there  1 
— Oh,  yes.     I  have. 

Will  you  just  read  the  first  sentence  of  it? — (Witness  reads.) — 
"  Fellow  countrymen, — Your  presence  here  to-day  in  such  large  numbers 
is  indicative  of  the  interest  you  take  in  this  question.  The  question 
now  is  asked  why  are  Irishmen  scarcely  ever  removed  from  destitution  1 
It  is  not  a  pleasing  thing  for  Irishmen  to  be  told  that  the  people  of  their 
country  are  beggared.  And  although,  perhaps,  he  is  not  so  well  versed 
in  the  history  of  his  country  as  he  ought  to  be,  still  it  is  hard  to  be  told 
this.  To  be  mendicants  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  bad  ;  but  it 
is  worse  if  he  silently  submits  to  be  so  any  longer." 

Mr.  Ross, — Read  the  next  two  sentences  if  you  please  1 — ( Witness 
reads) — "  Earnest  able  men  are  boimd  together  to  rid  this  country  ot 
landlordism.  Our  countrymen  in  America  have  formed  Land  Leagues 
to  work  with  you,  and  we  have  at  home  here  Gharles  S.  Famell 
(cheers.)" 

Mr.  O^Brien. — Did  Mr.  Dominick  Owens  propose  a  I'esolution  there  ? 
—Yes. 

Very  well.  Just  read  the  resolution  1 — ( Witness  reads) — "  Resolved 
that,  pending  the  passing  of  a  Bill  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Land 
Question,  we  hereby  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
preserve  order  in  Ireland  by  suspending  the  power  of  ejectments  for 
non-payment  of  rent ;  a  power,  which  if  exercised,  would  lead  to  much 
crime  and  agrarian  disturbance." 

Mr.  Boss, — Now,  there  was  a  meeting  held  at  Dooleague,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  on  the  18th  July,  1880?-— Yes. 

Were  you  present  at  that  meeting  ? — Yes. 

There  were  two  of  the  traversers  there  1 — Yei,  sir. 

And  you  reported  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  1 — ^Yes,  sir. 

Were  two  of  the  traversers  there  ? — Yes. 

Who  were  they  1— Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally. 

Did  you  observe  any  banners,  or  inscriptions  on  banners,  at  that 
meeting? — ^Yes,  sir. 

What  were  they  1 — ^  Slievenamon  is  awake— we  dare  any  man 
another's  farm  to  take." 

Did  Mr.  Anthony  Glarke  make  a  speech  there? — ^Yes ;  he  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Just  read  his  speech  at  page  2.  (  Witness  reads) — "  Fellow  country- 
men, as  chairman  of  this  meeting,  I  come  to  tell  you  the  object  of  it. 
It  is  to  put  down  land  grabbing.      There  was  a  farm  given  up  last 
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November  by  Thomas  Scott,  and  there  was  a  man  found  to  take  that 
farm.     There  would  be  no  fear  of  the  men  of  Islandeady.'* 

Mr.  E088. — Did  Mr.  Denis  Duffy,  of  Islandeady,  make  a  speech  on 
that  occasion  1 — Yes,  he  did. 

And  also  propose  a  resolution  1 — Yes. 

Bead  the  resolution,  and  also  his  speech  1 — (Witness  reads) — ''  Ke- 
solved,  that  we,  the  people  of  Mayo,  denounce  in  the  strongest  terms 
land-grabbers,  who  are  the  enemies  of  our  country,  and  the  tools  of 
rack-renting  landlords,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  extermination  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  that  its  abolition  will  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  the 
Irish  people.  In  reading  that  resolution,  gentlemen,  if  you  look  round 
your  native  hills  you  see  that  they  are  desecrating  them  by  the  bullocks 
and  sheep  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  where  one  lived  a  happy  pea- 
santry, but  their  bones  now  moulder  on  the  plains  of  Louisiana ;  why, 
then,  do  we  allow  these  things  to  be  carried  on  1  .For  the  last  thirty 
years  the  land-grabber  comes  and  takes  up  our  land ;  he  is  the  tool  of 
the  rack-renting  landlord  and  oppressor  of  our  country.  (Voices, 
*  Down  with  them,'  and  groans).  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  an  orator ;  if  I 
had  the  tongue  of  O'Connell  or  Grattan  I  could  keep  you  for  hours" 
(cheers). 

Did  Mr.  Mellett  propose  a  resolution  at  that  meeting? — Yes,  sir. 

Now  go  to  the  top  of  page  8  and  read  it  1 — ( Witness  reads) — "  Re- 
solved, that  we,  the  tenant-farmers  of  this  district,  pledge  ourselves  not 
to  take  the  land  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted,  and  we  shall  look 
upon  the  man  who  does  this  as  an  enemy  of  the  Irish  people." 

Did  the  traverser,  Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  make  a  speech  at  that 
meeting  f — He  did,  sir. 

Well,  then,  begin  at  the  commencement  of  it  and  read  it ) — (Witness 
reads) — "  Mr.  chairman  and  fellow-countrymen, — I  have  to  ask  more 

than  cheers  from  you,  for  all  the  cheering  you  could  do  until  the  " 

(some  words  left  out  I  could  not  catch)  '^  of  time  are  of  little  avail  unless 
you  are  determined  to  work  in  this  great  cause.     The  terms  of  the 
resolution  you  have  heard  ask  you  to  pledge  yourselves  not  to  take 
the  land  from  which  any  of  your  neighbours  have  been  evicted.     From 
all  the  platforms  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country 
a  resolution  like  this  has  been  proposed,  and  it  has  been  manfully  stood 
by.     The  land  of  the  evicted  farms  are  left  untenanted,  and  should  thera 
be  anybody  mean  enough  to  take  those  farms,  I  appeal  to  you  in  the 
name  of  Ireland  to  stand  together  like  one  man  and  point  out  with  scorn 
any  man  who  will  be  guilty  of  such  an  act.     I  will  go  further,  that 
you  will  not  speak  to  that  man,  or  that  you  will  not  sit  at  the  one  side 
of  the  church  with  him,  in  fact,  that  you  will  look  upon  him  as  the 
enemy  of  the  Irish  race.      The  Irish  National  Land  League  is  deter- 
mined to  cany  on  this  land  war  until  we  succeed  in  abolishing  land- 
lordism, root  and  branch,  from  the  country.     Twelve  months  ago  you 
held  meetings,  calling  on  the  landlords  for  reduction  of  rent       You 
succeeded  in  a  great  many  instances ;  and  why,  because  you  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  boldly  and  to  ask  for  it.     So  long  as  the  people 
of  Ireland  are  slaves,  so  long  will  they  be  paupers.     I  appeal  to  you 
here  to-day,  tenant-farmers,  to   assist  us  in   every  part  of  Ireland  in 
carrying  out  this  war.     Therefore  it  is  that  you  should  combine,  that 
you  should  show  to  the  world  at  large  that  you  are  prepared  to  work 
and  abolish  that  system." 

Mr.  Boss. — Tliat  will  do.  Now  go  on  at  the  same  page,  at  line  46, 
and  begin  at — ^**  I  am  an  enemy  of  landlordism  "  ? — ( Witness  reads) 
— "  I  am  an  enemy  of  landlordism,  be  it  good  or  bad,  in  every  sliape  or 
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form,  and  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  this  country  are  people  who  are 
called  good  landlords.     I  have  never  met  one  myself.     I  hold  that  land- 
lordism is  all  that  is  villanous.      Let  me  now  ask  you  again,  and  to  tiy 
and  place  before  you  the  great  responsibility  which  falls  upon  your 
shoulders.     It  will  not  do  for  you  do  depend  upon  Mr.  Pamell ;  it  will 
not  do  for  you  to  depend  upon  Mr.  Devitt,  or  my  friends  in  America. 
The  work  must  be  done  by  yourselves  alone  ;  you  are  the  power." 
Have  you  got  Mr.  Nelly's  speech  at  page  13  1 — Yes. 
Will  you  read  Mr.  Nelly's  speech? — (Witness  commencing  to  read) 
— "  Down  with  Churchill.     Well  my  fnends  and  fellow  countrymen, 
and  especially.the  Irish  Nationalists  that  are  assembled  here  to-day." 
Mr.  Boss, — ^That  will  do.     You  need  not  go  any  further. 
Mr.  WLcmghlin. — I  suppose  they  are  always  going  about  arm  in 
arm — ^these  landlords  and  Mr.  Nally  1 

Mr.  Boss  (to  witness^ — I  don't  think  you  need  go  further. 
Mr.  M^LaughUfL — ^If  one  goes  down,  the  other  wiU  go  down. 
Mr.  Boss. — Did  you  take  down — and  read  so,  if  you  did — ^what  Mr. 
Welsh  said  in  his  second  speech  Yr^TFttneM  reads) — ^'  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  chairman.  I  am  sure  that 
any  essistaiice  that  lay  in  his  power  he  has  always  given  to  the  people. 
I  have  to  ask  you  again  to  become  membera  of  the  Irish  Land  League. 
I  now  beg  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  (cheers).'' 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Cwtran, 

You  were  told  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Ross,  not  to  read  Mr.  Nally's  speech. 
Now,  kindly  read  it  for  me  1 — I  will. 

Witness  commenced  to  read — "  Down  with  Churchill " 

Mr.  M^Lcmghlin — Go  as  near  the  thing  as  you  can  in  all  sobriety. 
Witness  (reading) — "  Down  with  Churchill  i  Well,  my  friends  and 
fellow-countrymen,  and  especially  the  Irish  Nationalists  that  are 
assembled  here  tcnlay,  I  have  come  here,  it  being  the  first  time  that 
I  had  an  opportunity,  to  denounce  a  gentleman,  S I  can  call  him  one, 
but  I  believe  he  is  a  bastard,  although  his  mother  might  be  a  decent 
woman." 

Mr.  Boss. — ^Do  you  think  it  right  or  fair  to  read  that  1 
Mr.  Cwrrcm, — I  did  not  see  that  when  I  asked  the  passage  to  be 
read.    If  I  had  seen  it,  I  would  not  have  asked  it  to  have  been  read. 
(To  witness) — Now,  go  on,  and  leave  out  that  part     (Witness  reads) — 
"The    other    night    in    the    House    of    Commons,    he  caUed    the 
attention  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  the  language  I  made  use 
of  at  a  meeting  at  Bohola.     Some  time  ago  he  wanted  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  take  away  my  liberty,  that    I  do   not   give   a  Continental 
damn    about.      I   will   tell    you   the  very   words  I    made    use  of  at 
Bohola.     I  am  at  liberty  to  do  it  here  to-day.      Well,  I  do  not  care 
about    that.       I  suppose  he  was  jealous.       Well,  I   tell  you  I  do 
not  care  about  that.     He,  Churchill !  if  I  was  there  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  I  could  have  been,  and  although  he  may  be  an  English 
count,  he  is  of  no  account  (laughter), — I  could  punce  his  snoot " — (he 
evidently  meant  punch  his  snout) — "  But  when  I  had  not  that  honour, 
I  ask  you  to  give  three  hearty  groans  for  him  (groans.)    Well,  now,  my 
friends,  that  is  all  I  will  say  at  present  about  him.     I  was  intended 
to  be  in  Roscommon,  at  a  meeting  to  day,  but  I  said  I  would  and  come 
here  and  denounce  him.     Now,  my  friends,  I  will  read  a  programme 
fi-om  the  Land  League,  and  I  hope  you  endorse  it.     He  is  Lord  Churchill 
(groans,  and  '  down  with  him.')" 
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Mr.  Bo$8. — PiTiish  it.  Wliat  do  you  eaj  Mr.  Nally  did  then? — 
{WUneas  reading) — ''He  here  read  a  large  proclamation,  purporting 
to  emanate  from  the  Land  League.  '  It  called  upon  the  people  not  to 
emigrate  under  any  considerationy  and  it  blamed  the  landlord  system  in 
Ireland  as  being  the  cause  of  extermination  of  the  Irish  people  ;  but  the 
way  in  which  it  was  read  I  was  only  able  to  take  the  substance  of  it." 

Mr.  Cti/rran. — -What  way  was  it  read  1 — ^Very  quickly,  and  sometimes 
very  indistinct. 

Mr.  M*I/cmghlin» — Mr.  Boss  has  as^ed  you  to  read  the  beginning  of 
Mr.  Walsh's  speech.  I  want  you  to  read  one  portion  of  it,  beginning 
at  line  29,  page  8,  beginning,  ''  Dr.'Doyle  " — ^the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle 
he  was  refening  'to'i—{Witne83  reads)— ''Dr.  Doyle,  a  short  time  ago, 
when  he  wbjs  asked  what  was  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  West 
of  Ireland,  he  said  the  people  were  starving.  Now  why  are  the  people  of 
Ireland  starving  ?  English  writers  will  have  the  audacity  to  say  that 
the  famines  in  Ireland  are  due  to  a  surplus  population.  I  think  Sir 
Robert  E^ane  does  away  with  the  first  argument  when  he  tells  us  what 
Ireland  is  capable  of  supporting,  40,000,000.  And  with  regard  to  the 
statement  that  the  Beimines  in  Irela  d  are  providential,  they  try  to 
make  the  Almighty  the  scapegoat  for  what  is  due  to  the  English 
Government.  In  '47,  daily  might  be  seen  ships  sailing  to  South  America 
with  'grain  and  cattle  seized  in  the  shape  of  rent.  Are  you  prepared 
that  this  system  shall  last,  that  Ireland  shall  go  forth  with  the  begging- 
box  1  (no,  no  )." 

That  will  do.  Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  name  of  the  secretfuy 
of  the  meeting? — I  don't  know. 

Did  a  gentleman  called  Arthur  O'Malley  propose  a  resolution  at  it  ? — 
Yes. 

That  was  before  Mr.  John  W.  Nally  spoke  ? — ^Yes. 

Have  you  that  resolution.  It  is  only  four  lines  I — (Witness  reads) — 
"  Resolved,  that  we  heartily  approve  of  the  action  of  Mr.  Famell  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  efforts  to  secure  the  assent  of  an  ckf 
ifUerim  measure  that  would  fully  protect  the  rights  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Ireland." 

Mr.  Boss. — ^Now  go  to  the  nieeting  at  Keash,  county  Sligo,  held  on 
July  26,  18801— Yes. 

Have  you  got  the  print  of  the  Keash  meeting? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

Who  was  the  chairman  at  the  Keash  meeting  T^Mr.  Thomas  Sodan. 

What  did  he  do  f — (Witnsss  reads  from  print) — "  The  chairman  then 
came  forward  and  briefly  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  advised 
the  people  to  form  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  the  parish." 

Did  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien  propose  a  resolution  ? — ^Yes,  he  did. 

Read  the  terms  of  it  ? — (  Witness  reads) — "  Resolved,  that  we  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Keash,  do  declare  our  adhesion  to  the  programme  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League,  and  establish  a  branch  of  it  in  this  parish." 

Did  Mr.  Finn  ma^e  a  speech  at  that  meeting  ? — ^Yes. 

Read  that  speech,  beginning  at  line  24,  page  3 1 — (Witness  reads) — "  I 
will  ask  you,  in  the  words  of  this  resolution,  to  join  an  organization  about 
being  established  in  this  parish.  A  society  who  have  their  means  at  your 
power.  Let  no  rival  jealousy  do  harm  to  your  proceedings.  Let  not  that 
be  the  case,  for  it  is  known  Uiat  the  private  is  oftentimes  found  to  be  as 
good  a  soldier  as  his  general.  If  you  are  evicted  by  landlord  crueliy  join 
this  organization  (cheers.)  It  wUl  enable  you  to  stand  upon  your  legs. 
You  will  then  be  like  men  who  understand  your  rights  and  are  deter- 
mined to  assert  them,  and  you  will  have  at  your  back  an  organization 
that  will  not  forget  you;  and  also  the  ejected  farms  will  remain  untenan- 
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ted.  Join,  then,  the  club,  and  pledge  yourselves  never  to  take  the  &nn 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted.  If  you  do  this,  if  you  keep  in 
mind  the  settlement  of  the  National  programme" — (there  are  a  couple  of 
words  left  out  there.) 

Did  Mr.  Joseph  0*Donnel  Quinn  make  a  speech  at  that  meeting  7 — 

Yes. 

Go  to  page  5,  and  begin  from  the  commencement  of  his  speech  1 — 
{Witness  reaids) — "Mr.  chairman,  men  and  women  of  Sligo,  I  feel  that 
it  is  my  first  duty  to  thank  you  heartily  and  sincerely,  to  thank  you  for 
the  very  cordial  reception  you  have  given  to  me  upon  this  my  first 
appearance  on  any  platform  in  the  county  of  Sligo  (cheers).  I  am  here 
Unlay  as  the  representative  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  (cheers). 
But  lest  you  might  be  disappointed,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  from  me  either  a  lengthy  or  an  eloquent  speech.  I  am  one 
of  those  young  Irishmen  who  do  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  speech  for 
the  rights  of  our  country,  as  if  it  had  been  possible  by  eloquence  to 
achieve  all  the  rights  that  our  country  has  been  robbed  of,  and  all  that 
is  theirs  by  justice,  and  by  virue  of  dieir  birth,  these  rights  would  have 
been  achieved  long  ago.  But  no,  my  fellow-countrymen^  by  other  means 
must  your  rights  be  won. 

Now  go  to  line  24 — ''I  think  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enume- 
rate,'' and  read  ? — (  Witness  reads) — "  I  think  it  would  be  imnecessary 
to  enumerate  the  many  evils  that  has  accrued  to  our  country  from 
this  institution  of  landlordism.  I  ask  you,  as  practical  Irishmen,  is 
that  institution  just?  ('No,  no.')  Landlordism  is  one  of  the  chief 
props  of  English  dominion  in  this  country ;  pull  down  that  prop,  and 
the  old  ricketty  edifice  shall  soon  be  laid  low.  Then  again,  I  shall 
ask  Irishmen,  aye,  and  Irishwomen  too,  ought  you  not,  with  all  your 
might  and  with  all  your  strength,  pull  down  this  prop  1  This  move- 
ment has  this  object  in  view.  I  ask  you  then,  wUl  you  do  itf 
(cheers).  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  we  can  never  gain  our 
ends  by  those  means.  We  must  gain  them  simply  by  unity  and 
organization  (cheers).  Let  the  people  of  Ireland  be  united ;  let  them 
be  all  organized;  and  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  sun  is  not  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  diay  of  Ireland's  deliverance  is  near  at  hand,  and 
landlordism  shall  be  laid  low  (cheers)." 

Go  down  now  to  line  42  on  the  same  page — "  But  I  feel  bound 
to  say,  as  I  said  before"  ) — (Witness  reads) — "  But  I  feel  bound  to  say,  as 
I  have  before  said,  that  the  means  by  which  the  rights  you  have  set  your 
hearts  upon  gaining,  are  to  be  gained  by  unity  and  organisation.  Bind 
yourselves  into  dubs  and  associations.  If  you  disapprove  of  the 
principles  of  the  Land  League,  then  I  say,  join  yourself  into  other 
associations  having  the  object  in  view,  the  liberation  of  our  country  from 
this  system.  (We  will  make  the  landlords  emigrate.)  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anyone  here  who  would  have  the  slightest  objection  to  that^  and 
the  day  is  near  at  hand,  if  they  do  not  emigrate,  they  will  have  to  go 
out  of  Ireland  (cheers).  And  let  me  ask  you,  why  should  they  be 
tolerated  in  this  country  ?  Landlordism  is  an  English  institution.  It 
lives  upon  the  sweat  and  the  labour  of  the  tillei-s  of  the  soil ;  and,  let  me 
ask  you^  what  are  the  titles  of  these  men  to  these  large  districts 
oflanddiey  boast  of?  Examine  them:  and  in  every  one  hundred 
cases  you  will  find  that  their  only  title  deeds  are  written  in  the 
blood  of  your  fathers  (groans).  I  need  not  tell  you  that  landlordism 
is  spending  everything  you  have  in  luxury.  Will  you  tolerate  this 
system  1  Answer  like  men,  will  you  1  (voices,  *  No,  no ').  God  created 
the  land  of  Ireland  for  the  people  of  Ireland.     Any  longer  you  should 
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not  tolerate  this  accursed  brood — the  blood-sucking  landlords  of  our 
country  (down  with  them).  In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  the  advice 
that  was  given  to  you,  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  by  John  Dillon, 
member  of  Parliament  for  Tipperary  (cheers,  and  *  We  had  liim  here '). 
If  you  had  you  had  a  good  man,  and  a  faithful  son  of  Ireland, 
the  offspring  of  a  rebel  of  '48.  He  has  counselled  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  resist  to  desperation  any  attempt  on  the  parts  of  the  landlords  to  con- 
fiscate the  harvest,  what  you  have  spent  your  toil  and  sweat  upon. 
Hold  the  harvest ;  do  not  let  the  landlords  deprive  you  of  it.  What  are 
their  rights  to  it  1  Have  they  ever  put  one  hand  to  a  plough  or  a  spade  1 
Well,  then,  my  concluding  words  to  you  will  be  to  stick  to  your  harvest ; 
to  unite  yourselves  into  societies ;  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  the 
day  is  near  at  hand  when  landlordism  shall  be  abolished ;  when  the 
tenants  farmers  of  Ireland  shall  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
.rights,  and  the  men  of  our  country  shall  look  upon  a  regenerated  and 
free  land  (cheers)." 

Did  Mr.  Bournes  propose  a  resolution  at  that  meeting? — ^Yes. 

You  will  find  it  at  page  8.  Bead  the  terms  of  it : — ''  E«solved, 
that  we  regard  any  landlord  who  evicts  a  tenant  in  this .  year  of  famine 
as  an  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  shall  stigmatise  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country  any  person  who  takes  or  herds  a  holding  from  which  a  tenant 
has  been  evicted." 

Go  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  at  page  10  of  your  print,  com- 
mencing at  line  6 — "I  have  to  congratulate  you" — (Witness  reads)  : — 
I  have  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  presence  here  to-day,  and  I  hope 
the  result  of  this  day  will  be  something  practical.  If  it  is  not,  I  shall 
think  this  meeting  one  of  the  many  failures.  I  care  not  for  speeches, 
be  they  ever  so  eloquent,  and  I  care  not  for  your  cheers.  I  like  to 
see  practical  work ;  and  by  no  other  means  or  measures"  (some  words 
left  out  here)  (cheers).  "  Then,  my  fellow-countrymen,  it  is  that  you  are 
practically  to  apply  yourselves  to  the  task  that  is  before  you.  It  is  very 
dear  and  definite  in  the  programme  of  the  Land  League." 

Go  to  line  18 1 — (Witness  reads) — "  I  have  no  fear,  my  fellow-country- 
men, that  with  a  little  political  training,  you  will  just  all  be  capable  for 
the  efforts  we  have  at  heart,  but  what  is  necessary  is  to  form  organization 
yourselves,  and  once  that  it  is  thus,  you  will  be  no  despicable  factor  in 
shaking  landlordism  in  its  vamps." 

Go  to  line  30,  and  Te6d%---{Witness  reads)— "The  resolution  which  I 
have  come  here  to  support  is  one  that  you  must  practically  apply  to 
yourselves.  It  asks  you  to  look  upon  landlords  as  the  curse  of  the  land, 
and  as  an  enemy  of  tiie  human  race.  It  asks  you  to  call  the  man  a 
traitor  who  goes  behind  your  backs  and  takes  your  farms." 

Turn  to  the  next  page,  11,  and  read  from  the  second  hue  1-~{  Witness 
reads) — "I  would  pass  to  the  practical  portion  of  the  resolution.  I 
would  ask  you,  with  regard  to  the  taking  of  another's  land — ^I  tell  you 
that  this  is  a  thing  deserving  of  your  attention.  It  is  the  one  principle 
which  this  movement  covers,  and  on  which  the  independence  of  the  ten- 
ant-Cemners  rests  on  firmly,  that  the  man  who  dares  to  bid  for  a  holding  is 
a  bigger  enemy  to  the  people  of  the  country  than  the  landlord  who  tries 
to  evict  one  man  in  order  to  make  another  pay  him  better.  I  have  here 
to  repeat  the  advice  I  have  given  to  you  from  every  platform.  Any 
man  who  dares  to  take  possession  of  a  farm  from  which  another  haa  been 
evicted,  let  the  finger  of  scorn  be  pointed  at  him,  and  let  the  children 
scout  1dm  (groans).  In  fact  it  becomes  a  national  duty  that  this  should 
be  done ;  such  men  are  the  curse  of  your  country." 

Go  to  line  19 1 — ( Witness  reads) — **  You  have  given  a  pretext  to  land- 
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lords  for  eviction.  ,  Let  it  remain  unhabitated,  let  no  man  attempt  to 
utilize  it^  except  as  a  common  for  the  public  good  (cheers;.'  * 

And  read  from  line  25  \—-{WUn688  reads) — " Then  i]  i order  to  carry 
this  out  you  must  pledge  yourselves  here  before  God  that  you  shaU 
never  posses  a  farm  from  which  your  neighbour  is  evicted.  Then,  my 
fellow-countrymen,  in  order  that  you  might  direct  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, it  is  necessary  that  you  at  once  form  a  branch  of  the  La^d 
League.  Let  the  men  of  the  parish  come  together,  and  say,  I  will  be 
secretary,  and  chairman,  then  the  men  you  have  at  the  helm  are  men 
whom  you  have  selected  ;  but  I  ask  you  to  be  cautious,  my  friends.  Do 
not  measure  the  man  by  the  extension  of  acres  he  possesses,  or  an  amount 
of  polished  talk  he  may  use;  select  him  whom  you  know  to  have  at  heart 
the  canying  out  of  this  great  movement^  and  there  is  no  fear  but  that 
they  will  direct  you  properly." 

Mr.'  Wcblker.—jMBt  one  passage.  At  line  37,  on  the  page  before  you, 
you  will  see,  ''  Some  documents  have  been  handed  to  me."  Bead  from 
that  1 — (  Witness  reads) — "  There  is  one  other  fact  that  I  want  to  mention. 
Some  documents  have  been  handed  to  me ;  amongst  them  I  find  some 
little  facts  which  certainly  are  remarkable.  On  a  certain  property  I 
find  that  the  landlord  has  given  a  holding  to  Anne  Hannan,  valued  at 
£12,  and  she  now  has  to  pay  £25  2«.  4td, ;  that  is  as  good  as  asking 
\8,  3d.  in  change  for  a  Is,  The  district  of  Battlefield,  I  find  is  the  same — 
Mary  Hannay,  land  worth  £11,  rent  £22  ;  Bridget  Hannan,  land  worth 
£7,  rent  £14  Os.  id, ;  John  Higgins,  land  worth  £20,  rent  £30 ; 
Widow  Mary  Higgins,  valuation  £6  5*.,  rent  £12  (voices — 'Down 
with  him ').  There  is  a  specimen  of  Irish  landlordism.  There  is  another 
widow  on  his  land,  a  Jane  Hughes  j  her  land  is  worth  £3  5s.,  and  her 
widow's  cap  does  not  save  her  in  the  presence  of  tins  land  tyrant ;  but 
he  must  make  her  pay  2s.  for  the  Is.  he  has  given  her. 

Mr.  Nolan. — ^Would  you  go  to  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Murtagh 
Corcoran,  on  page  4  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Barby. — ^Who  is  the  speaker  1 

Mr.  Nolan. — ^It  is  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Murtagh  Gorooran 
— {Witness  reads) — "Besolved — This  system  of  land  tenure  in  this 
country  has  proved  productive  of  the  worst  evils ;  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  use  every  just  means  in  our  power  to  abolish  this  S3n3tem,  and  sub- 
stitute one  which  wiU  secure  the  proprietorship  of  the  soil  to  the  man 
who  tills  it  (cheers)." 

r 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Boss. 

Bead  the  speech  made  in  introducing  that  resolution  f — (Witness 
reads) — "Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  cannot  but  be  congratulated  and 
happy  from  pride  to  be  raised  to  this  position  of  reading  ^is  resolution. 
You  are  assembled  in  your  thousands  to  protest  against  this  system  that 
has  destroyed  our  country,  and  that  has  sent  thousands  of  our  country- 
men to  seek  a  home  in  a  foreign  land ;  but  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Mr.  Dillon,  Pamell,  and  the  Land  League,  and  you  will  conquer.  Tou 
must  have  unity  and  organization  to  succeed,  so  slot  you  join  Dillon 
and  Pamell,  and  the  Land  League  (cheers).  I  now  beg  leave  to  propose 
the  resolution." 

Now  go  to  Cork  city  meeting,' held  on  the  19th  October,  1880.  You 
attended  there  and  reported  the  meeting  ? — I  did. 

Who  was  in  the  chair  1 — Mr.  John  Daly,  Member  of  Parliament. 

Go  to  line  11  of  his  observations  at  page  2  ? — (  Witness  reads) — '*  Mr. 
Dillon  will  explain  the  objects  of  the  League.    I  do  not  think  there  is 
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any  association  that  ever  was  started  has  been  more  vilified,  but  I  defy 
any  man  who  will  read  these  rules  that  they  are  not  proper  and  just, 
and  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  people  ;  but  Mr.  Dillon  will  ad- 
dress you  at  length  upon  this  matter,  and  also  go  at  length  into  the 
objects  of  the  League  (cheers)." 

Was  Mr.  John  Dillon  there  % — He  was. 

Did  he  speak  % — He  did,  sir. 

Will  you  go  to  page  4,  and  read  from  line  9  of  his  speech  ? — {WUnesM 
reads) — "  Now  I  come  to  the  practical  work  which  we  should  undertake ; 
perhaps  I  cannot  introduce  that  better  than  by  reading  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League.  I  do  this 
because  we  find  it  necessary,  over  and  over  again,  to  read  these  in 
answer  to  the  misrepresentations  which  have  been  made  against  us. 
Here  is  the  card  we  circulated  in  thousands  in  Ireland,  and  every  &rmer 
through  the  country  has  this  card  in  his  house." 

Did  he  show  a  (»rd  ? — Yes,  sir,  a  number  of  cards. 

Read  on  % — (  Witness  continues  to  read) — "  First,  to  put  an  end  to 

rack-renting  and  eviction.     '  Is  that  assassination  % '    Second^  to  effect  a 

change  in  the  land  system  in  Ireland '  as  will  put  it  into  the  power  of 

every  Irish  farmer  to  hold  the  land  he  tills  on  fair  terms.     Well  now  the 

means  we  propose — I  suppose  the  landlords  will  say  it  is  by  shootitig  the 

landlords,  and  the  means  ai*e — Organization  amongst  the  farmers  for 

the  purpose  of  self-defence;  to  purchase  no  cattle  or  goods  which 

may  be  seized  for  the  non-payment  of  an  impossible  rent^  and  by  public 

meetings  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  present  system;  a  resolute 

demand  for  the  reduction  of  excessive  rent.     Fourth,  temperate  but 

firm  resistance  to  oppression.     These  are  the  means  which  we  propose 

to  adopt,  and  I  may  point  out  that  the  means  which  have  proved  already 

more  effective  to  protect  him  against  oppression  than  years  of  agitation, 

is  that  of  refusing  to  take  a  farm  from  which  his  neighbour  has  been 

evicted,  and  refdmng  to  purchase  cattle.     Now,  I  should  like  to  explain 

that  last  passage.     Temperate  but  firm  resistance  means  that  when  an 

estate  is  rack-rented,  and  when  we  advise  the  farmers  on  that  estate  to 

tell  their  landlords  IJiat  they  will  not  pay  that  rent,  we  do  not  mean 

that  we  shall  resist  the  police  in  their  attempts  to  carry  out  the  law.     I 

do  not  wish  to  expose  our  people.      I  do  not  consider  they  can  success- 

fully  carry  it  out.     Nor  does  it  mean  to  shoot  landlords,  nor  does  it 

mean  to  commit  injury  to  property ;  but  it  means  that  we  shall  get  up 

(a  word  left  out  there)  that  they  will  defy  the  landlords,  and  say, 

'  This  much  you  shall  get,  and  no  more.'     Then  comes  into  play  our 

other  principles.     K  he  evicts  the  whole  estate,  the  (some  words  left 

out)  support  the  farmers,  and  hold  meeting  after  meeting  with  the 

object   of  not  taking  the  farms — not  to  assassinate  any  man,  but 

to  bring   public    opinion    to    bear   upon   him   by    not    speaking   to 

his  children  and  refusing  to  purchase  or  deal   with  him  at  fairs. 

These  are  the  rights  of  the  farmers;    and  we  have  tried  in  several 

localities.      We   have  succeeded  so  far  to  keep  these  farms  empty. 

Now,  these  are  all  the  things  we  ask  the  Irish  farmers  to  do.     There  is 

nothing  in  all  this  that  can  bring  the  farmer  within  the  grip  of  the  law, 

and  there  is  no  doubt  now,  if  the  Irish  farmers  cany  on  this  policy, 

the  landlord  system  must  come  down  (cheers).      Now,  I  come  to  point 

out  why  it  is  that  Mr.  Pamell  thought  it  desirable  to  repeal  this.     It  is 

not  necessary  for  me  to  say,  what  was  said  over  and  over  again,  that  it 

is  just  as  much  interest  to  the  merchant  to  overthrow  the  Irish  system 

as  it  is  the  £euiners.     There  is  another  strong  reason,  and  it  is  this :  I 

know  ffit  a  positive  fact  that  the  Irish  Government  are  undei^oing 
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pressure  to  suspend  the  Coercion  Act.  It  is  now  jour  duty  to  take  a 
stand  one  side  or  fuiother.  If  the  citj  of  Cork  goes  in  with  the  Land 
League  it  will  help  them.  The  impetus  of  this  city  going  in  with  this 
movement  (some  words  left  out  there).  ...  I  have  said  already 
the  interest  of  all  classes  are  bound  together.  Now,  I  desire  to  say,  in 
conclusion — I  think  it  right  to  say  it — those  who  say  that  this  move- 
ment is  antagonistic  to  any  other  movement  that  is  for  the  good  of  Ive- 
land,  are  treating  us  with  injustice.  This  movement  is  a  temporary 
movement.  We  ail  wish  that  the  Land  League  will  soon  come  to  an 
end,  but  I  do  not  see  any  practical  way  for  to  effect  any  good  for 
Ireland  so  long  as  the  vast  majority  of  Uie  Irish  people  depends  upon 
the  whim  of  a  small  class  who  are  nine-tenths  English  in  sentiment. 
I  say  that  I  cannot  conceive  the  feelings  of  Irishmen  who  think  that  the 
cause  of  Ireland  will  be  injured  from  emancipating  you  from  living  on 
the  will  and  caprice  of  masters,  instead  as  living  as  freemen.  I  would 
wish  to  say  one  other  word.  The  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  not 
agitation,  because  I  have  always  told  our  people  that  the  meetings  are 
nothing  except  backed  up  by  determined  action." 

You  may  stop  there.  Gk>  to  line  36,  and  read) — ( Witness  rea/da) — "  I 
think  that  this  Land  League  would  best  assist  us  by  promoting  through 
their  local  knowledge  the  formation  of  branches  through  the  county 
Cork.  I  think  it  more  desirable  that  directly  you  form  a  branch  you 
should  be  in  connexion  with  the  Dublin  branch,  and  to  send  in  a 
monthly  report,  stating  the  number  of  members  and  the  amount  of 
money  received.  The  Cork  Land  League  can  give  enormous  assist- 
ance by  giving  these  persons  any  information  necessary.  I  will 
not  sit  down  without  saying  that  good  work  has  been  done  by  the  Land 
League.  A  good  spirit  is  spreading  throughout  the  country.  There  is 
most  monstrous  tyranny  practised,  and  I  mention  this  for  the  purpose 
of  not  forgetting  what  the  Land  League  has  already  done." 

That  will  do. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Maodanogh, 

Go  to  the  first  page  of  Mr.  Dillon's  speech,  and  read  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  paragraph  1 — ( Witness  reads) — "  Therefore,  I  say, 
according  as  the  people  understand  and  adopt  the  policy  of  the  Irish 
Land  L^igue,  so  have  we  a  right  to  expect  that  outrage  and  acts  of 
violence  will  disappear  from  Ireland." 

Mr.  MacdonogL — ^And  then  he  goes  on  to  illustrate. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Boss. 

Go  to  the  Bailieborough  meeting  on  the  2l8t  October,  1880.  You 
attended  that  meeting  to  report  the  proceedings  \ — Yes,  sir. 

Could  you  tell  me  the  names  of  any  of  the  traversers  who  were  present 
at  that  meeting? — Mr.  Biggar,  m.p.,  and  Mr.  Sexton,  m.p. 

Did  you  observe  any  inscriptions  on  banners  thei*e  1 — (Witness  could 
not  find  a  record  of  them  on  his  notes.) 

No  matter.  Go  to  Mr.  Biggar's  speech,  page  5  of  the  print,  and  line 
9  1 — {Witness  reads) — **  But  he  said  a  meeting  is  only  the  first  step  in 
the  crisis  in  which  the  land  agitation  is  engaged,  it  is  your  duty  to  form 
Leagues  in  every  parish  in  this  county,  and  Mr.  Famell  promised  that 
as  soon  as  you  have  organized  the  county  Cavan  into  clubs,  he  will  come 
and  address  a  meeting.  The  resolution  is  : — *  That  we  accept  no  settle- 
ment of  the  land  question  as  final  which  does  not  substitute  for  the 
present  baneful  system  of  landlordism,  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  to  attain 
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this  object  we  pledge  ourselves  to  work  in  unison  with  the  Irish  National 
Land  League,  and  to  established  branches  of  it  in  this  district.'     Now, 
gentlemen,  we  have  heard  from  time  to  time  a  good  manj  criticisms  on  the 

action  of  the  National  Land  League (some  words  left  out  there) 

for  the  settlement  of  the  Ixiah  question  might  be  made  than  proposed 
by  the  League,  but  we  find  the  League  in  existence,  and  we  find  that 
the  opinion  in  favour  of  it  has  become  so  general  that  I  do  not  reqtdre 
to  argue  in  favour  of  it,  but  I  may  say  this,  that  I  think  the  plan  pro- 
posed is  the  most  feasible  of  any,  namely,  that  the  Government  should 
buy  the  land  of  the  country,  and  that  they  should  seU  at  a  reasonable 
rate  their  holdings  to  their  occupiers,  allowing  them  to  pay  up  by  instal- 
ments for  35  years.  Now  the  advantages  of  that  system  over  any  others 
are  very  great." 

€ro  to  ^e  next  page,  and  at  line  2  read  the  passage  there  1 — (WUnesi 
reads) — "  Now,  our  worthy  chairman,  in  his  speech  said  that  it  was  un- 
desirable that  anything  in  the  way  of  violence  towards  the  landlords 
should  be  perpetrated.  Now,  on  that  subject  I  will  say  this.  That  the 
Land  League  as  a  body  wants  to  do  what  is  most  beneficial,  and  they  do 
not  want  any  violence  should  be  offered  to  the  landlords.  Now,  one  of 
the  reasons  is  this — that  persons  who  have  undertaken  to  shoot  land- 
lords have  missed  the  landlord  and  shot  some  one  whom  they  did  not 
intend.  Now  that  is  one  object  which  is  palpable  on  the  face  of  it. 
But  there  are  other  objections  which  has  been  raised  against  this  agita- 
tion as  a  body  is,  that  deeds  of  violence  have  been  committed  on  the 
part  of  the  people  who  come  to  Land  League  meetings,  and  the  result  of 
that  has  been  that  it  is  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  tenant 
farmers  of  Ireland  in  public  opinion  with  those  likely  to  have  the 
decision  of  the  Irish  land  tenure.  And  you  should  discourage  deeds 
of  violence  then.  Then  there  is  another  objection  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  palpable  to  you  all.  It  becoming  a  general  thing  of 
acting  violently  to  any  class  of  people  the  result  if  ould  be,  that  deeds 
of  violence  would  become  general  and  then  bring  discredit  on  the  Irish 
people.  These  are  reasons  that  are  sure  to  be  felt  Because  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  certain  members  here  would  be  delighted  with 
me  saying  shoot  the  landlords  (voices,  no,  no.)  I  say  in  the  interest  of 
the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland — I  hope  that  it  is  undesirable  that  such 
deeds  should  be  practised  (cheers).  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  public  men 
to  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  and  the  great  criminals  are  the 
landlords  of  Ireland." 

1  think  you  may  stop  there.  Bead  at  page  7,  line  6? — {WUness 
reads) — '^  I  have  been  too  tedious,  but  seeing  that  I  am  one  of  the 
representatives  of  this  county,  I  will  speak  at  some  length.  First  of  all 
the  Land  League  will  give  you  the  best  advice  if  the  landlord  is  bring- 
ing an  action  against  you.  Then,  if  the  landlord  succeeds,  it  is  your 
duty  by  all  the  means  in  your  power  to  take  care  that  no  man  shall  take 
this  land  that  another  person  holds. 

''  When  we  talk  about  the  curse  that  falls  upon  a  man  who  commits 
murder,  I  think  a  similar  curse  falls  upon  a  man  who  has  the  cupidity 
to  take  the  land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  seeing  that  he  is 
an  enemy  of  every  man  who  lives  in  the  [some  words  left  out  there]. 
Now,  there  are  many  ways  by  which  you  [some  words  there  also].  For 
instance,  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  any  of  his  family  you  give  him  no 
sympathy,  and  the  shopkeepers  should  not  buy  from  him.  A  similar 
thing  might  occur  all  over  the  country,  and  if  there  is  sufficient  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  few  of  these  people,  the  result  will  be  that  such 
a  thing  as  taking  land  will  not  be.     This,  of  course,  is  depending  upon 
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what  we  call  a  final  settlement.  We  do  not  say  that  we  will  not  accept 
less  than  tbat^  but  we  will  take  it  only  as  an  instalment.  If  the  tenant 
DEirmers  spread  over  the  country,  if  they  will  be  true  to  themselves,  aud 
will  enter  into  the  Land  League,  the  result  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  Irish 
tenant-fjEirmers,  and  to  every  man  in  Ireland.  The  cause  will  be  bene- 
fited, the  farmera  and  shojikeepers  wiU  be  benefited,  and  you  will  have 
more  money  to  spend  in  improvements,  and  you  would  raise  the  rate  of 
wages  and  put  these  men  in  a  better  position  of  saving  money  and 
becoming  better  farmers.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolu 
tion  (cheers)." 

Now,  Mr.  Sexton  was  at  that  meeting  1 — ^Yes,  sir. 

Go  to  his  speech,  at  page  10 ;  read  the  commencing  part  of  it? — 
(WitTiesa  reads) — "Fellow  countrymen,  I  have  the  honour  of  coming 
among  you  here  to-day  as  a  delegate  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League." 

Go  to  the  next  page,  11,  and  read  from  line  331 — (Witness  reads) — 
"  There  is  only  one  way  to  settle  the  land  question,  either  the  landlord 
or  tenant  must  go.  Now,  will  it  be  the  landlord  or  will  it  be  the 
tenant  ]    (Voices,  '  The  landlord.')" 

Go  to  next  page,  12,  and  read  from  line  6  ? — (Witness  reads)—"  Now, 
the  resolution  says — That  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  take  a  farm  from 
which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an  unjust  rent. 
Neither  will  we  work  upon  such  a  farm,  nor  buy  any  stock  or  farm 
produce  which  may  be  sold  for  rent." 

"  Now,  unless  you  carry  out  this  resolution  you  might  as  well  stay 
sitting  at  home.  *  You  may  resolve  till  the  cows  come  home,*  You 
must  do  something  else  as  well.  You  must,  by  practical  action 
show  that  your  resolution  says  more  than  words. 

"  First  of  all,  we  say  that  the  local  branches  of  the  Land  League 
should  consult  together  in  these  troublesome  times,  .and  agree  what  rent 
they  will  pay  to  their  landlords.  Let*  them  offer  this  rent — ^it  may  be 
Griffith's  valuation — ofier  whatever  you  can  fairly  pay.  If  the  landlord 
will  not  have  it,  why  you  have  no  choice  but  to  keep  it.  Let  him,  if  he 
wishes,  have  recourse  to  law  for  his  lights,  and  I  can  assure  you,  in 
every  such  case,  the  National  Land  League  will  be  ready  to  give  you 
libend  help  from  its  funds.  Well,  if  the  tenant  is  turned  out,  it  will  be 
your  duty  to  assist  him.  Then,  next  you  must  resolve  that  not  one  of 
you  will  take  the  £Eurm — I  do  not  care  what  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  may  say — ^that  you  will  not,  any  of  you,  take  the  farm  from  which 
any  man  has  been  evicted ;  and  that  you  will  not  contribute  to  the  help  of 
that  faxm  by  buying  any  cattle  from  offit.  There  is  one  point  upon  which 
this  resolution  is  silent,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  that  if  any  man 
be  found  among  you  to  violate  the  rule  which  you  h&ve  laid  down — ^if 
any  man  be  found  who  takes  a  farm  from  which^some  words  left  out 
there) — ^itis  your  duty,  it  is  your  right,  to  make  evidenced  the  feeling 
which  the  action  of  that  man  caused  in  your  minds.  You  have  no  idea. 
I  am  sure  none  of  you  would  commit  an  outrage.  Outrage  hurts  our 
cause.  It  may  gratify  the  feelings  of  one  man,  but  it  does  not  fiedl  to 
raise  the  cry  of  coercion,  and  which  may  perhaps  interfere  with  the  pro- 
gress of  our  movement,  and  do  material  hurt.  Every  man  who  violates 
the  law  which  you  have  laid  down,  you  must  leave  that  man  as  lonely,  in 
the  midst  of  a  populous  town,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  was  on  the  island.  He- 
member  these  three  rules  : — First,  that  you  will  not  take  a  farm  from 
which  anyone  has  been  evicted ;  second,  that  you  will  not  buy  th 
produce  of  such  feunn ;  and  third,  that  you  will  not  give  countenance  t 
any  person  who  takes  such  a  farm,    ^d  let  me  tell  you^  if  you  find  i 
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your  towns  anj  shopkeeper  incurring  the  favour  of  the  landlords^  the 
people  have  a  ready  way  of  dealing  with  these  people.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  you  to  go  into  his  shop  to  ask  him  to  take  down  any  of  his 
goods." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Have  you  got  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fay,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
county  i—Yes,  sir. 

Will  you  go  half-way  down  it — ^in  fact,  rather  towards  the  end  of  it — 
to  the  passage, ''  Surely  we  have  no  confidence  in  the  English  Govern- 
ment'' 1 —  (Wiinesa  reads) — ^'  Surely  we  have  no  confidence  in  the  English 
Government.  The  men  who  put  the  same  price  on  the  head  of  our 
priests  as  on  the  head  of  our  foxes.  I  hope  in  God  that  some  reasonable 
workable  scheme  will  be  adopted  which  wiH  make  every  man  owner  of 
the  land  he  tills.  I  think  that  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents  is  a  system 
which  is  reasonable,  it  would  be  just  and  fair  play  for  everyone.  I 
think  the  Irish  people  have  been  honest,  they  are  always  led  by  their 
priests.  I  think  the  Irish  people  abhor  assassination  and  murder.  We 
find  in  Holy  Writ :  vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  repay. 
And  blood  cries  to  heaven  for  A'engeance,  and  any  blood-stained  land 
will  not  be  prosperous,  and  eveiy  man  and  woman  should  pray  to  heaven 
to  avert  the  calamity.  I  now  come  to  the  point  of  the  resolution.  J 
have  been  always  true  to  the  cause  of  Home  Bule.'' 

Now,  turn  to  the  speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boylan,  later  on  towards  the 
end  of  the  meeting  1 — ^Tes.     (Witness  refers  to  the  transcript). 

Oh  !  never  mind.  I  won't  ask  you  any  questions  about  it.  Tou  have 
only  a  skeleton  of  the  speech. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Nolan, 

Was  not  a  letter  read  at  that  meeting  from  Mr.  Redpath  ? — I  think 
I  remember  it.     I  remember  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Bedpath  is  the  correspondent  of  an  American  paper  in  Ireland — 
the  letter  was  read  here  yesterday — do  you  happen  to  know  that  1 — 
No,  sir. 

I  will  now  read  it  for  you,  and  I  wish  to  ask  you  did  you  hear  it 
read  at  the  meeting.     The  letter  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Galway,  October  18th,  1880. 

**  Deab  Sni — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  accept  your  cordial  invita- 
tion. My  duties  keep  me  here.  If  the  Irish  people  will  only  unite  in 
legal  organization — ^if  the  young  men  can  be  prevented  from  ruining 
this  holy  war  for  human  rights  by  acts  of  violence  ;  and  if  the  old  men 
can  be  hindered  from  degrading  it  into  a  squabble  about  the  best  way  of 
perpetuating  the  evil  of  landlordism,  by  long  leases  or  other  quackery, 
instead  of  uprooting  it  once  and  for  ever,  no  increase  of  the  Constabulary 
force,  no  abrogation  of  constitutional  rights  can  prevent  the  speedy 
establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietorship  in  Ireland.  The  movement 
can  be  postponed  by  the  madness  of  murderers,  and  by  the  cowardice  of 
politicians ;  but  these  two  evils  averted  by  the  moral  power  of  the 
people,  this  land  war  which  has  lasted  and  laisted  for  centuries  will  soon 
be  buried  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  millions  of  unpitying  eyes.  No 
compromise,  no  Ulster  custom — but  universal  proprietorship.  Too 
long  have  idlers  sinned  on  the  wages  of  the  toilers. — Ever  yours,  truly, 

<' James  Bedpath." 
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Now,  have  you  got  Mr.  Sexton's  speech  ? — ^Yes. 

Would  you  kindly  read  it  from  line  7,  "  I  have  listened,"  to  "  8a3r8 
a  lie"  i— (  Witness  reads) — "  I  have  listened  with  pleasure,  which  I  would 
find  it  difficult  to  express,  to  the  wise  and  patriotic  words  addressed  to 
you  by  the  rev.  gentleman,  who  (words  left  out  there)  the  Church  to- 
day when  he  assured  you  that  in  this  effort  you  have  the  cordial  help 
of  the  clergy.  My  friends,  it  is  needless  for  you  to  say  invaluable  is 
the  help  of  the  clergy  in  any  movement.  The  aid  of  the  clergy  is 
valuable  in  all  countries,  but  it  is  especially  so  in  Ireland,  because  the 
tie  has  been  of  a  most  devoted  kind,  and  I  am  glad  and  proud  that  in 
this  crisis  that  it  can  be  said  by  the  Government  the  heartis  of  the  Irish 
clergy  are  with  the  people  (cheers).  And,  let  me  add,  that  their  pre- 
sence on  this  platform  is  the  best  answer  that  could  be  given  to  these 
base  enemies  of  the  people  who  send  calumnies  through  the  press  in 
their"  (A  word  left  out  there). 

In  the  print  1  have,  I  have  the  word  "  effort "  1 — ^I  left  a  word  out 
there. — (continues  readiag). — "  To  frighten  the  Government  of  England 
into  gagging  the  speakers.  Those  who  say  this  movement  would 
countenance  crime  savs  a  lie." 

Now  read  at  the  words  **  I  am  also  glad  to  see  the  labourers,"  dKS.  I — 
{Witness  reads). — '^  I  am  also  glad  to  see  the  labourers  assembled  in 
such  great  numbers  because  in  the  first  place  a  great  many  of  the  farmers 
about  this  district  are  labourers,  these  that  hold  small  farms.  I  believe 
I  may  say  all  of  them.  And  we  know  that,  that  class  in  Ireland  not 
only  do  the  farmers  work  at  home  but  in  England.  Well  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  labourers  because  it  proves  to  me  that  here  in  Cavan  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people  rejects  the  nonsense  that  has  been  lately  spread. 
That  this  movement  cares  nothing  about  the  labourer,  but  all  about  the 
tenants.  The  president  of  that  organization  which  I  represent  here 
to-day  (Mr.  Pamell),  went  to  America  to  obtain,  what  already  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  struggled  to  obtain,  to  save  the  Irish  labourers 
from  starvation.  The  landlords  refused  to  take  a  loan  at  3^  per  cent, 
to  save  the  labourers  from  starvation,  when  the  loans  were  offered  at  1 
per  cent,  they  took  them,  but  I  am  very  doubtful  where  this  money 
went  to.  Every  pound  the  landlord  spent  upon  land,  there 
wiQ  be  £10  taken  from  the  tenant  in  the  shape  of  rent.  I  can 
tell  you  that  when  we  have  broken  down  the  bartering  system  in 
Ireland,  that  the  best  land  can  be  sold  at  the  low  cost  of  2s,  6d,  per 
acre,  and  bring  land  into  the  market  the  same  as  bread,  there  will  be  a 
chance  for  the  labourer  to  raise  himself  in  Ireland.  At  present  the  cost 
of  lawyers'  fees  in  Ireland  is  more  than  the  labouring  man  could  save  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  when  the  labourer  will  be  able  to  layby 
and  save  a  few  pounds,  I  will  venture  to  say  in  the  next  generation 
there  will  be  many  of  the  labourers  of  Ireland  landlords  ever  their  own 
little  holdings  (cheers.)  Now,  my  friends,  you  have  adopted  to-day  a 
resolution  in  which  you  say  that  no  settlement  of  the  land  question  will 
be  accepted  as  final  except  by  peasant  proprietary,  and  I  say  that  the 
great  countries  of  the  world  has  a  system  of  peasant  proprieteury.  Why 
do  you  say  the  landlords  must  be  done  away  with  ?  First,  when  you 
look  back  on  the  different  attempts  that  has  been  made  to  settle  this 
question  have  been  a  failure.  You  remember  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act.  You  were  told  that  in  a  clause  of  that  Act  new  landlords  would 
be  brought  in.  What  was  the  result  ?  It  was  out  of  the  fr3dng-pan 
into  the  fire.  It  gave  place  to  new  men — a  class  of  money  grubbers, 
men  who  made  their  money  over  their  counters,  when  they  came  into 
possession  of  the  land  you  found  a  new  class  of  men — men  who  should 
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get  the  last  penny.  Then  I  say  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  has  done 
harm,  it  has  established  a  school  of  landlords,  and  the  result  of  that  has 
been  the  landlords  have  been  quietly  endeavouring  to  clear  away  the 
small  fieurms.  I  say  that  every  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  settle  the 
land  question  in  keeping  the  landlord  in  his  place  has  been  a  failure. 
Now,  we  who  have  seen  our  country  pass  through  a  crisis  of  fi&mine 
have  sworn  a  vow,  that  we  will  never  let  our  country  be  dragged  into 
such  a  thing  again.  Now,  my  Mends,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  one 
thing.  Irdland  must  follow  ike  rest  of  the  world,  what  are  we  worse, 
that  we  should  drag  out  our  lives  in  terror  of  the  landlord  or  agent,  that 
we  should  live  in  our  homes  and  live  decent  lives,  and  have  some- 
thing to  lay  over  for  old  age  like  the  people  of  other  countries  (cheers). 
There  is  only  one  way  to  settle  the  land  question — either  the  landlord  or 
tenant  must  go.  Now,  will  it  be  the  landlord,  or  will  it  be  the  tenant  1 
(voices, '  The  landlord').  Now,  my  friends,  you  have  resolved  that  a 
peasant  proprietaiy  must  be  established,  and  I  say  also  the  way  to  esta- 
blish it  is  in  your  own  hands,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  class  to 
keep  you  from  establishing  that.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  plan  of 
peasant  proprietary  is  not  one  that  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  Ireland. 
WeU,  Stb*.  Pamell  and  his  friends  are  not  bound  to  any  particular  plan. 
We  do  not  propose  any  plan.  We  are  not  the  Government  of  the 
country.  We  come  forward  and  say  what  is  necessary  for  you.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I  will  say  I  consider  the  plan  a  very  good  one.  The 
English  €k>vemmeiit  have  contracted  a  National  debt  of  J&800,000,000 
for  foreign  wars,  and  if  they  would  contract  a  debt  of  £150,000,000 
more  they  could  buy  out  landlords.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  it  would 
be  very  much  better  for  you  to  have  to  pay  to  the  Government  a  settled 
rent  than  any  to  the  landlord,  which  he  can  raise  at  his  own  caprice.  If 
a  year  of  feanine  came  upon  you,  would  the  Government  turn  you  out  1 
It  is  most  absurd  to  think  it.  You  have  sixty  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  are  determined  not  to  stand  any  nonsense." 
That  will  do. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cmrran, 

Did  you  hear  a  letter  read  frx>m  the  Vicar-General,  Father  O'Eeilly  1 
— ^I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  hear  such  a  letter  read  1 — ^I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  not  know  of  such  a  letter  being  read  at  the  meeting? — 
No,  sir. 

That  Lb  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Easa. — ^Tou  may  come  down. 

The  witness  then  left  the  table. 


Sub-Constable  Thomas  Kbavenet,  sworn  by  Mr.  Mayhwry^  Assistant 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  examined  by  Sergeant  Herori,, 

Are  you  a  shorthand  writer  % — ^Yes. 

And  are  you  able  to  report  % — ^Yes. 

'  An  ordinaiy  speaker  mrhatim  if  you  had  facilities  % — ^Tes. 

Did  you  attend  the  meeting  held  at  Beaufort,  county  Keny,  on  the 
16th  of  May  last  1— Yes. 

The  O'Donoghue  was  in  the  chair  1 — ^Yes. 

Will  you  go  to  page  3,  line  15,  of  his  speech  % — (Witness  refers  to  the 
printed  transcript.) — Yes,  I  have  it. 

Begin  at  the  words — '*  Fellow  countrymen,  there  will  always  "  % — 
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( WitnesM  reads) — "  Fellow  countrymen,  there  will  always  lie  croakers. 
(I  have  that  struck  out) ;  there  will  always  be  misguided  men — (  voice, 
*  And  traitors*).  There  will  be  traitors,  more  or  less  pronounced ;  but, 
fellow  countrymen,  thank  God  these  count  but  as  nothing  in  the  muster- 
roll  of  a  nation,  and  we  will  crush  them  or  sweep  them  away  as  we  are 
marching  along  (cheers).  Ireland,  fellow  countrymen,  has  called  upon 
Mr.  Pamell  to  lead  her  to  liberty.  He  won't — (a  voice,  '  If  agitation 
fails,  we  will  have  the  sword  *).  The  Israelites  of  old  had  to  follow 
Moses  across  the  Red  Sea  before  they  could  reach  the  Land  of  Promise. 
If  it  should  happen,  fellow  countrymen,  that  in  the  course  of  our 
progress  towards  freedom  a  Bed  Sea  should  intervene,  the  world  may  rest 
assured  that  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  the  voice  of  Ireland  will 
be  heard  shouting,  *  Onward.' " 

Will  you  now  go  to  Mr.  Pameirs  speech — the  printed  copy  you  are 
reading  from  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  notes  you  took  at  the  meet- 
ing?— Yes. 

And  did  you  take  those  notes  as  accurately  as  you  could  1 — Yes. 

Now  kindly  go  to  page  4  of  Mr.  PamelFs  speech,  line  23 — "  The  laws 
of  the  landlords"? — {Witness  reads) — "The  laws  the  landlords  may 
givo  the  landlords  the  right  to  exact  any  rent  that  they  please,  and  to 
seize  the  food  upon  which  the  tenant  has  to  depend  for  his  existence 
in  satisfaction  for  that  rent,  and  finally  in  driving  out  the  tenant  from 
his  holding  if  he  fails  or  is  not  able  to  pay  his  rent.  These  laws  are 
unjust,  and  although  we  Members  of  Parliament  can  do  and  will  do  a 
great  deal  to  alter  them,  you  can  do  a  great  deal  more.  The 
power  of  organization  is  enormous ;  there  are  600,000  tenant  farmers 
in  Ireland,  there  are  10,000  landlords,  and  no  law  can  give 
the  10,000  landlords  the  power  to  drive  away  600,000  tenant  farmers 
(cheers).  Now  there  has  been  a  dispute,  a  difference  of  opinion,  as  to 
the  way  in  which  this  land  question  will  be  settled.  We  believe  it  will 
never  be  settled  as  long  as  this  institution  of  landlordism  survives  in 
Ireland  (cheers).  You  may  patch  and  cobble  the  system  as  you  please, 
but  as  long  as  it  exists  in  Ireland  you  will  never  make  it  anything  but 
a  bad  system,  and  it  is  your  duty  in  laying  down  the  lines  for  this  ques- 
tion to  see  that  they  are  laid  on  a  good  foundation  (cheers).  We  have 
put  our  demands  before  the  English  nation,  and  we  shall  shortly  put 
them  before  the  English  Parliament  In  other  country,  save  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  has  such  a  system  of  landlordism  suivived,  and 
we  shall  ask  what  steps  shall  be  taken  to  abolish  it  in  Ireland." 

Now  go  to  page  6,  line  19 — "  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact"? — "  I  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  of  the  600,000  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  fully 
400,000  are  unable  to  pay  the  rents  (cheers).  Ejectments  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  have  been  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  landlords  will  ask  the  courts  of  law  to  enforce  those  decrees  and 
ejectments.     This  will  be  a  very  serious  situation." 

•*  Can  it  be  expected  this  time  in  the  1 9th  century  our  ])eople  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  driven  from  their  farms  as  in  1848.  I  think  that  day  is 
gone  by  (cheers,  and  '  We  will  not  do  it ') ;  that  a  spirit  of  determination 
is  taking  fast  hold  of  our  people,  and  that  they  will  no  longer  permit 
themselves  to  be  exterminated  as  in  the  past,  either  with  or  without  the 
law  (cheero).  I  say  that  the  Government  that  leaves  the  tenantry  of  this 
country  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords  undertakes  a  very  grave  respon- 
sibility, the  outcome  of  which  no  man  can  foresee ;  and  I  ask  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  to  inform  themselves  upon  this  subject,  and  if  it  finds 
that  my  statement  is  a  true  one,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
are  face  to  face  with  famine,  that  they  will  pass  such  a  measure  as  will 
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stay  eviction  (cheers).  If  the  Legislature  refuses  to  step  in  this  a^tation 
will  have  to  go  on  (cheers),  it  will  increase  tenfold  in  intensity,  and  the 
people  will  do  for  themselves  that  which  the  Legislature  refuses  to  do 
(cheers).  Now,  I  have  said  that  I  don't  object  to  the  Ulster  custom,  but 
the  Ulster  custom  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  present  emergency, 
and  it  is  useless  for  the  Government,  like  the  ostrich,  to  hide  its  head 
in  the  sand,  and  to  imagine  that  by  extending  the  Ulster  custom  to 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  that  they  can  meet  the  gravity  of  the  present 
emergency.  We  have  recommended,  amongst  other  things,  that  a 
Commission  should  be  appointed  with  powers  of  compulsory  expropria- 
tion in  certain  cases.  Some  people  have  said  that  we  ought  to  expropriate 
absentee  landlords  and  London  companies.  Now,  undoubtedly,  the 
principle  of  expropriating  absentee  landlords,  London  companies,  and 
corporations  drawing  vast  revenues  from  Ireland  and  returning  nothing, 
is  a  correct  one,  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  saying  Siat  many 
absentee  landlords  and  London  companies  own  the  lowest  rented  estates 
in  Ireland,  and  I  should  prefer  a  measure  of  compulsory  expropriation  in 
the  case  of  rack-renting  landlords.  I  would  empower  the  Grovem- 
ment ' 


Mr.  Sergeant  Heron, — Stop  there,  and  go  to  page  6,  line  25 
{WUneaa  t&bAb) — **  The  National  Land  League  has  plenty  of  money  at 
its  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  tenantry  of  Ireland.  Your 
fellow-countrymen  in  America  will  send  you  as  much  money  as  you 
want.  Everywhere  throughout  the  States  I  found  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  help  you.  Do  not,  then,  be  afraid.  Band  yourselves  together; 
organize  youi'selves  (cheers)  against  the  landlord  system,  and,  believe 
me,  the  day  is  dawning  when  we  shall  have  taken  the  furst  great  step  to 
strike  down  British  misrule,  and  the  noble  dreams  of  Grattan,  Emmet, 
and  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald,  and  of  every  Irish  patriot  ought  at  all  times 
to  be  brought  to  a  triumph  and  reaJization  (cheers).  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  proposing  this  resolution  : — '  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  the  eviction  of  occupiers  of  land  for  non-payment  of  a  rent 
arbitraxily  fixed  by  the  landlord  is  unjust,  subversive  of  the  interests  of 
the  country,  and  calls  for  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  all  lovers  of 
justice.*" 

Mr.  Macdcnagh, — ^I  do  not  ask  you  any  questions.     I  reserve  it. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Heron, — Did  you  report  a  land  meeting  at  Dunmanway, 
county  Cork,  on  the  30th  May,  18801— Yes. 

Is  this  printed  copy  a  transcript  of  your  notes  of  that  meeting? — 


You  reported  as  accurately  as  you  could  9 — Yes. 

Was  Mr.  Boyton,  one  of  the  traversers,  there  1 — ^Yes. 

Who  was  in  the  chair? — ^Mr.  T.  Fuller. 

Begin  at  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Boyton's  speech,  page  2  ?— ^  Witruaa 
reads) — Mr.  Boyton  who  was  received  with  cheers,  said, — ''  Men  of 
rebel  Oork  (cheers.)  I  wish  you  to  know  the  nature  of  a  little  discussion 
that  has  taken  place  on  iinB  platform.  We  have  permitted,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  a  Government  reporter  to  stand  on  this  platform, 
because  we  are  desirous  of  educating  the  Government  as  well  as 
educating  you." 

Go  on  to  line  30 ? — {Witneas  reads) — ''In  response  to  an  invitation 
sent  to  the  executive  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  in  Dublin  I 
appear  here  to-day  to  tell  the  men  of  rebel  Cork  what  the  principles 
and  the  objects  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  are,  to  tell  you 
why  and  wherefore  we  have  set  on  foot  a  movement  in  Ireland  to 
demand  from  our  rulers  a  redress  of  our  grievances,  and  that  in  a 
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constitational  manner  Qiear,  hear.)  It  is  scarcely  six  months  to^lay 
sinoe  the  Irish  National  land  Lea^e  was  conceived  and  organised.  Yonr 
brothers  away  on  the  bleak  hillsides  of  Mayo,  some  twelve  months  ago, 
could  stand  the  pinch  no  longer,  and  they  assembled,  as  you  have  done 
here  to  day,  in  public  meeting  to  say  we  have  nothing  more  to  lose,  and 
now  will  tell  you  what  we  mean  to  do.  We  are  going  to  ask  to  be 
left  here  on  the  soil  that  God  created,  and  created  for  us  as  much  as  he 
created  the  air  we  breathe  or  the  water  we  drink  (hear,  hear),  and  to  tell 
you  in  thunder  tones  that  we  consider  our  God-given  rights  and  not  the 
right  the  law  gives  us  (bravo).  Men  of  Cork,  I  thank  God,  who  has 
given  me  the  ability,  and  who  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  coming 
here  to-day  to  meet  you  Corkmen,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  face  to 
face  (voice — *  you  are  welcome'),  (another  voice — '  we  want  some  one 
to  head  us ')" 

Go  to  the  next  page,  line  29,  beginning,  <'  We  see  in  this  agitation  1 " 
— {Wiineas  reads)—''  We  see  in  tins  agitation  for  the  first  time  that  we 
are  grasping  at  realities  and  not  at  shadows.  Which  of  you  here 
present  can  tell  me  what  is  Emancipation  1  What  is  Kepeal  1  What 
is  Home  Rule,  or  any  of  them )  And  what  would  they  benefit  you  if 
you  had  them  and  be  in  the  position  you  are  now  in.  (Voice  '  No- 
thing. *)  We  are  beginning  at  the  bottom  to  root  the  people  in  the  soil 
that  CkmI  has  given  Uiem  (hear,  hear).  There  are  gentlemen  who  claim 
that  they  have  a  right  to  come  between  you  and  God.  (A  voice, '  No 
one.')  This  is  our  creed,  and  in  preaching  this  creed  I  want  you,  men  of 
Cork  and  Ireland,  to  know  that  we  are  preaching  no  sectarianism,  no 
Protestantism,  and  no  Catholicity.  We  a^  preaching  Christianity 
and  humanity  in  its  purest  form  (hear,  hear).  Side  by  side  on  our  plat- 
form we  have  men  of  every  creed  and  religion  in  Ireland.  We  have 
men  whose  honesty  has  conquered  their  traditional  prejudices — men  who 
are  honest  in  their  resolve  to  put  the  people  right  (voice — 'That's 
the  way  to  do  it').  Whether  they  can  or  not  remains  with  you; 
with  you  at  their  back,  they  can  achieve  more  than  they  are  asking 
for,  and  if  you  fail  we  must  lose  our  footing,  as  every  honest  Irishman 
lost,  and  we  must  go  into  the  earth  (a  voice — '  O'Bonovan  Bossa,'  and 
cheers).  Whether  we  are  forced  to  the  scafiTold  or  allowed  to  rot 
in  the  gaols  of  England  or  Australia,  this  is,  I  believe,  the  firat 
baptism  of  a  newborn  organization  in  great,  glorious,  and  preeminently 
patriotic  Cork." 

Go  to  page  6,  the  last  paragraph  in  the  speech,  commencing  at 
line  61 — (Witness  reads). — ''God  Almighty  never  made  a  king  or 
queen,  or  earl,  or  marquis,  no  more  than  he  lii^e  a  policeman  or  a  Go- 
vernment reporter  (laughter).  It  is  true  there  are  men  who  may  be 
either  physically  or  morally  superior,  but  every  one  of  them  has  but 
one  soul  to  be  saved.  I  want  you  to  know  the  duties  he  placed  upon 
you.  Teach  your  children  the  doctrine  that  they  must  be  workers.  I 
would  also  say  to  the  farm  labourers,  '  If  you  stick  to  us  those  who  are 
farm  labourers  to-day  will  be  farmers  in  a  couple  of  years '  (cheers). 
Toil  have  heard  our  creed,  and  our  motto  is  '  Land  and  labour.'  Land 
for  the  people ;  do  wrong  to  no  man  or  his  interests,  but  justice  before 
God  above  all  and  for  all.  I  have  detained  you  too  long,  but  you  can 
thank  yourselves  (voices,  '  You  are  welcome ')  for  having  heard  me  so 
patiently.  There  was  a  little  story  told  by  Mr.  Pamell,  at  a  meeting 
in  the  Rotundo,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  to  the  effect  that  a  cer- 
tain American  gentleman  came  upon  the  platform  and  said  '  Pamell, 
there  is  twenty-five  dollars,  five  for  bread  and  twenty  for  lead.'  Now 
that  simple  Uttle  bit  of  humour  has  put  your  hereditary  enemy  in  a  great 
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flutter.  Therefore,  I  am  not  authorised  by  the  Preaident  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League  to  tell  you  that  that  was  a  bona  fide  transaction, 
that  the  man  gave  him  twenty-five  dollars.  I  am  authorised  to  tell  you 
here,  and  I  came  all  the  way  down  to  Dunmanway,  that  those  twenty 
dollars  are  perfectly  safe.'' 

Mr.  Sergeant  Z/eron.— 20,000  what  ?— X20,000  or  20,000  dollars. 
I  cannot  say  which.  {Witness  continues  to  read) — ''  And  that  as  Mr. 
Forster,  in  die  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  night,  refused  to  tell  your 
representativeB  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  £30,000  of  Secret 
Service  money,  and  that  he  has  displayed  admirable  retienoe  in  doing  so. 
We,  in  like  manner,  are  not  going  to  tell  Mr.  Forster  what  we  are  going 
to  do  with  the  20  dollars  that  has  since  swelled  into  20,000. — The 
money  gives  4  or  5  per  cent,  interest  on  it,  and  we  are  turning  it  into 
good  round  sovereigns,  with  the  imprint  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Miyesty 
upon  them.  Ther^ore  I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  Gk>d,  in  the  name  of 
every  honest  Irishman,  in  the  name  of  your  long  suffering  country, 
to  stick  together  like  brothers,  one  and  all.  If  you  show  us  evidence 
that  you  are  in  earnest  to  help  us,  and  take  a  share  in  this  20  dollars 
by  showing  us  that  you  will  stand  together." 

YovL  may  as  well  finish  the  remainder  of  itV^WUfiess  reads) — 
^'Daniel  O'Oonnell  never  had  half  such  a  following  on  Tara  or 
Mullaghmast  as  our  illustrious  young  leader,  Charles  Stewart  Pamell 
— (cheers) — and  I  tell  you  that  if  you  stick  together  you  will  see 
that  this  assemblage  wiU  be  historical  in  the  ^  county  of  Cork.  Tou 
will  stand  together  for  peasant  proprietary  for  Ireland  (cheers).  We 
have  at  the  back  of  that  more  than  great  agitators  had  before.  We 
have  moral  force,  and  we  are  going  to  use  it ;  and,  perhaps,  we  have 
something  in  the  shape  of  physical  force,  but  we  don't  want  to  use 
it.  We  may  some  day  oome  down  and  see  you,  and  talk  about  some- 
thing else  (cheers)." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  S.  WcUher, 

Have  you  Mr.  John  O'Brien's  speech  at  that  meeting  t — Tes ;  I 
have. 

It  is  very  short,  I  believe? — Yes. 

Bead  itl—iWUness  reads)— <«  Mr.  John  O'Brien  said—'  Men  of  Dun- 
manway,  I  wish  I  was  a  greater  orator  to  speak  of  our  mission  here  ; 
but  the  objects  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  and  in  Ireland  have  been 
so  definitely  put  before  you  by  Mr.  Boyton,  of  Dublin,  that  little  remains 
to  be  said  by  me.  Our  Cork  branch  is  the  same  as  the  Dublin  branch, 
and  when  we  come  down  here  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  establish  a 
branch  of  it  here,  as  we  intend  to  do  in  every  town  and  district  in  the 
county.  We  have  cases  of  hardship  placed  before  our  League  which 
would  almost  bring  a  tear  from  any  man  (voice — *  You  will  have  more 
of  them'}." 

Stop  tnere,  and  begin  with  the  words — **  We  have  a  case  of  hardship 
before  our  Cork  branch  at  present"? — {Wiiness  reads) — "We  have  a 
case  of  hardship  before  our  Cork  branch  at  present  where  the  poor  roan 
is  paying  double  the  valuation,  and  he  has  been  paying  that  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  working  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight 
o'clock  at  nighty  and  he  has  deprived  himself  of  the  ordinary  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  he  is  not  able  to  pay  that  rackrent,  and  his 
landlord  refuses  to  make  any  reduction,  and  he  is  not  able  to  hold 
it  any  longer ;  and  after  his  twenty  years'  penal  servitude,  wUch  he 
has  been  suffering,  he  is  now  refused  a  fair  settlement,  and  the  land- 
lord says, '  I  don't  want  you  any  longer/    When  we  see  those  cases 
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brought  before  us,  we  say  that  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  it, 
and  to  alleviate  the  si^eringB  of  our  fellow  men.  We  see  passing 
through  the  streets  of  Cork  fine  stalwart  men,  who  will  yet  enrich  any 
land  they  go  to." 

Tou  see  that  portion  of  Mr.  Boyton's  speech  where  Mr.  Boyton  held 
in  his  hand  three  papers,  which  he  said  were  processes  of  ejectment  % — 
Yes.  (WUness  r^uis) — "He  continued — These  things  are  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  they  will  come  down  here  by- 
and-by  like  snow  flakes.  Tou  want  something  to  protect  you  from 
the  storm.  We  have  sufficient  funds  to  protect  you,  but  we  have  not 
one  farthing  for  rent,  and  the  sooner  you  understand  that  the  better. 
I  myself  live  in  a  thatched  cabin,  and  that  one  room  whidi  I  occupy 
in  that  cabin  when  I  say  my  prayers  in  the  morning  I  can  look  on  the 
walls  of  that  room  whidi  I  have  papered  with  these  things  (referring 
to  the  ejectments),  and  every  single  one  of  them  have  been  thrown  out 
of  court  for  being  improperly  filled.** 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  L.  Diilon, 

Gk)  to  page  4  of  Mr.  Boyton's  speech^  line  29,  **  I  tell  my  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen"] — {Wttne88  reads) — "I  tell  my  Catholic  fellow- 
ooontrymen  that  the  National  Land  League  of  Ireland  was  conceited 
and  originated  by  a  Catholic  priest  (cheers  for  him).  I  will  tell  you  the 
first  origin  of  the  League.  It  was  originated  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
those  suffering  Irish  people  who  were  threatened  with  the  gaunt  wolf  of 
famine,  and  for  saving  them  from  another  wolf  no  less  ravenous,  the  she 
wolf  that  gave  birth  to  that  wolf  of  landlordism  ^cheers).  At  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Dublin  on  the  26tn  October  last,  scarcely 
twelve  months  ago,  the  Bev.  Father  Behan,  a  true  and  patriotic 
priest,  proposed,  and  Mr.  Dillon  seconded,  that  an  association 
be  formed  to  be  named  the  Irish  National  Land  League 
(cheers).  Therefore  you  see  we  began  with  one  of  God's 
ordained  ministers  from  the  steps  of  the  altar.  He  proposes 
that  the  objects  of  the  League  are  these,  which  I  will  repeat  for  the 
information  of  the  British  Government,  and  for  the  information  of  the 
patriotic  people  of  Cork.  First,  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  rack- 
rents.  Now  you  can  tell  any  man  who  says  that  that  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  or  humanity,  that  he  lies.  (A  voice,  '  So  he 
does.')  Secondly,  to  feu^ilitate  the  ownership  in  the  soil  by  occupiers. 
These  are  the  published  open  and  above  board  principles  of  the  Land 
League,  and  the  man  who  tells  you  that  (There  is  a  break  there)  in 
expounding  these  principles,  is  tryiug  to  come  between  you  and  Catholic 
Ireland  (cheers).  Irishmen  will  have  their  faith  first  and  their  country 
next.  Any  man  who  tells  you  that  we  are  trying  to  bring  over  Con- 
tinental revolution  to  this  country,  that  man  is  doing  the  work  of  the 
enemy.  We  are  not  Revolutionists,  we  are  not  Communists,  Nihilists, 
or  any  other  'ists,  but  we  are  Irishmen  resolved  to  take  from  the  grip 
of  our  enemy's  right  hand  that  blackthorn  stick  with  which  he  is 
knocking  us  down,  landlordism.  (A  voice,  '  We  will  take  the  stick 
from  it  and  knock  it  down).' " 

Mr.  Sergeant  JlerarL — ^Did  you  report  a  land  meeting  at  Moont- 
irvine,  county  Sligo,  on  the  6th  June ) — ^Tes. 

Did  a  person  named  Sheridan  speak  there  f — ^Yeai 

Was  Mr.  Matthew  EEarris  there  1 — ^Tes. 

And  Mr.  M.  O'SuUivan  1— Yes. 

Go  to  page  6,  line  24,  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan's  speech  l—{  WUneat 
reads)-<-^*  Now,  my    friends,  the    Irish    National    l^ai^d  League  is 
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well  represented  here  to-day  (cheers  for  them),  and  I  will  not  be  tres- 
passing too  much  on  your  time  and  detaining  these  gentlemen  from  ex- 
pressing to  you  the  feelings  of  their  generous  hearts  ;  but  before  retir- 
ing, my  friends,  I  would  wish  to  say  one  word  about  this  Peace  Preser- 
vation Act  that  has  died  a  natural  death," 

I  would  wish  to  say  one  or  two  words  and  give  you  one  adyice  from  this 
platform.    I  wish  you  all  to  know  that  from  ^e  1st  of  June  you  can  carry 
and  keep  arms  of  every  sort  (cheers.)    Now,  my  friends,  there  are  some  of 
you  who  have  a  natural  taste  for  keeping  a  gun  in  your  places,  and  being 
so  long  deprived  of  the  right  to  keep  armd,  very  probably  you  will  be 
going  to  purchase  arms  to  take  into  your  house  for  to  use  occasionally  to 
shoot  at  game.    You  must  recollect  that  it  is  for  this  you  have  them. 
Some  young  men  may  be  foolish  enough  to  be  using  them  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  they  will  be  caught  by  the  police,  who  will  come  round  to 
search  for  poteen  or  something  else.     If  any  of  you  do  anything  like 
that,  you  ^1  be  the  cause  of  the  Grovemment  putting  this  Act  in  force 
again,  and  the  arms  will  be  taken  up,  and  you  will  be  left  without  your 
arms  or  the  money  you  purchased  them  with.  Proceed  in  the  same  quiet 
discreet  way  that  you  always  have  done,  and  there  is  plenty  to  occupy 
your  time  besides  looking  for  arms.     Just  mind  your  business ;  the  state 
of  the  country  is  enough  to  occupy  your  time." 

That  will  do.    Now,  did  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  speak  at  that  meeting  ? 
—He  did. 

Will  you  go  to  lus  speech  at  page  7,  and  commence  at  line  27,  ''  It  is 
a  very  lamentable  thing  to  thmk  that  so  many  people  formed  after 
God's  own  likeness ? " — {Witness  reads) — "  It  is  a  very  lamentable  thing 
to  think  that  so  many  people  formed  after  God's  own  likeness  should  be 
looking  to  any  class  to  lead  them  to  freedom.     After  all,  gentlemen, 
your  own  emancipation  rests  upon  your  own  self-reliance  and  harmony 
which  should  rest  with  the  people  themselves.       Without  that  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Pamell,  Mr.  Davitt,  or  anybody  else,  would  be  literally 
worthless.     It  is  not  enough  that  you  should  exult  in  saving  yourselves 
and  living.     While  trying  to  raise  yourselves  you  have  also  to  try  and 
crush  down  your  enemy,  you  may  ask  me  who  are  those  enemies,  the 
landocracy  and  beastocracy  of  the  country  and  you  have  amongst  your- 
selves vile  bad  men  who  like  viiltures  are  moving  about  watching  every 
poor  man  who  is  in  distress  (a  voice :  Farrell  Cawley),  who  day  by  day 
and  month  after  month  hunts  bailiffs  and  landlords  to  ascertain  who 
was  the  last  poor  man  who  had  fallen,  to  know  when  it  will  be  in  their 
power  to  pounce  upon  him.     We  are  here  to-day  to  protest  against  this 
class  of  men  and  there  is  no  language  that  I  could  use  would  be  strong 
enough  for  these  men  to  denounce  them  ?  until  you  drive  this  class  of 
men  from  society  you  can  never  say  that  we  have  a  wholesome  state  of 
public  opinion  in  Ireland  (cheers).     How  are  we  to  do  all  this  ?    You 
are  aware  of  the  policy  that  Mr.  Pamell  has  already  told  you  there 
is    only    one   way,  and    that    is    by   non-payment   of  unjust  rents, 
and  in  the  years  that  is  passed   an    unjust    rent   is   any    rent   that 
the    poor   industrious    man    has    to    pay  the  landlord,  and  all    that 
to  be  spent  in  luxury  and  idleness.     You  will  not  be  able  to  refuse 
paying  rents  except  you  combine  together,  then  you  will  be  able  to 
make  a  strike  against  rents  or  unjust  rents.      I  don't  agree  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Gayer  when  he  spoke  of  peace,  but  I  think  the  platform  is  not 
the  place  to  declare  war  against  England,  and  we  should  remember  that 
Isaac  Butt,  the  great  constitutional  leader,  declared  that  this  country, 
enslaved  as  it  is,  is  oiit>Ride  the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  and  if  you 
want  proofs  of  that  you  will  find  that  the  constitution  has  restored  to  us 
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one  day  what  it  has  taken  from  us  another,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
Qoyeitunent  of  this  oonntry  had  some  object  in  the  repeal  of  this  Peace 
Preservation  Act.  They  deprived  me  of  my  arms  and  never  restored 
them  to  mo         " 

Stop  there,  please;  and  now  will  you  go  on,  on  the  same  page,  to  line  38 
— "  Now  I  would  warn  you  particularly  against  some  of  ^ose  who,  like 
Mr.  Shaw"  t — ^I  have  lost  the  word  *'  particularly  "  and  also  the  words 
"  some  of  those." 

Head  on  then  1 — {Witness  resde) — ''Now  I  would  warn  you  against 
some  who  like  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Mitchell-Heniy,  M.P.'s,  who,  whenever 
a  proposition  is  put  forward  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Pamell,  will  raise  the 
cry  of  revolution  and  confiscation.  Now  the  people  are  beginning  to  see 
that  it  is  not  landlordism  alone  they  have  to  contend  with.  We 
are  characterised  as  Communists  in  this  country,  but  who  are 
the  communists  ?  They  are  men  who  have  sent  millions  and 
millions  of  our  people  from  our  land,  these  are  the  men  that 
should  be  crushed  and  put  down.  I  do  not  like  there  should  be 
any  misapprehension  as  to  what  I  am  saying,  but  what  I  say  is  this, 
peasant  proprietary  in  this  country  is  the  only  thing  than  can  ever 
satisfy  the  people.  The  Oovemment  has  money  enough,  and  let  them 
pay  these  men  for  leaving  their  land,  and  you  will  assist  one  another  in 
blotting  out  for  ever  that  terrible  vile  landlordism— ('  Down  with  it ') 
— and  if  you  don't  eradicate  it  root  and  branch  your  children  and  their 
children  will  have  the  same  task  before  them  that  you  have  tonlay." 

Sergeant  Heron. — ^That  is  all  I  ask  you  about  this  meeting. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M^Lcmghlin. 

Just  go  on,  if  you  please  and  complete  that  speech — or  read  a  dozen 
lines  morel — [WUness  resAs) — '^I  have  already  detained  you  too  long. 
If  we  adhered  to  the  golden  rule  and  do  to  others  as  we  would  be 
willing  they  should  do  unto  us,  we  would  not  need  being  here  to-day. 
I  think,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  fair  to  go  up  to  the  landlords  and  say,  give 
me  25  per  cent,  reduction  in  my  rent.  No  man  has  a  right  to  claim  it 
unless  he  is  certain  to  get  it,  and  unless  he  happens  to  be  paying  an 
exorbitant  rent." 

That  will  do.  Now,  did  you  quite  understand  the  efifect  of  Sergeant 
Heron's  question  when  he  asked  you  were  you  a  verbatim  shorthand 
reporter  C— He  did  not  ask  me  that. 

He  did  not  1— No. 

I  thought  he  did,  but  no  matter.  See,  would  you  undertake  to  say 
that  you  would  take  an  average  speaker,  without  having  slips  or  gaps  ? 
— ^Yes,  if  I  had  fsdr  play. 

That  is,  if  you  had  time  enough,  I  suppose  t — ^No. 

Well,  if  you  had  your  coat  off  i— No. 

Now,  don't  you  Imow  that  you  could  not.  I  see  that  you  purport  to 
report  Mr.  Sheridan,  my  client.  Did  you  ? — ^Tes  ;  what  I  heard  of 
his  speech. 

Don't  be  offended  at  me.  I  am  only  doing  my  duty,  you  know.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  reported  him  more  than  once  1-— -Yes. 

And  I  suppose  that  he  is  a  speaker  like  any  other  speaker  1 — Yes. 

So  I  thought,  an  average  speaker.  Have  you  reported  Mr.  Harris 
more  than  once  1 — Yes. 

And  Mr.  PameU  also  t — ^Yes. 

Then  you  have  had  experience.  On  this  occasion  how  long  did  Mr. 
Sheridan  speak) — I  could  not  say. 

Oh,  guess— come  as  near  to  it  as  you  can  ? — I  could  not  make  a 
guess. 
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Do  70U  tkink  you  have  much  more  than  a  half  of  what  he  Baid  here — 
now,  honestly,  have  you  1 — I  don't  know. 

You  don't  know  t— -No. 

But  if  you  don't  know,  how  can  I  be  expected  to  know — tell  me,  did 
you  ever  say  to  anybody,  I  will  give  you  the  name  presently,  that  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  a  man  you  could  not  report  at  all  1 — He  does  go  too  fast  for 
me. 

Didn't  you  tell  me  that  he  was  an  average  speaker  a  little  time  ago ) — 
No ;  I  mean  to  say  if  I  got  fair  play  I  could  report  an  average  speaker. 

What  do  you  mean  by  fair  play  1 — Well,  sitting  at  a  table,  and  not 
standing  in  a  crowd,  and  being  pushed  about. 

And  were  you  so  circumstanced — standing  in  a  crowd  and  pushed 
about,  when  you  took  this  speech  ? — ^Tes,  I  was  on  the  platform,  which 
was  very  crowded. 

And  the  platforms  fall  occasionally) — Never,  at  any  meeting  I  attended. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  Sheridan  what  I  made  the  subject  of  my  question 
— ^that  he  went  too  fast  for  you  ? — Never. 

Were  you  ever  tedking  to  him  at  all ) — Tes,  several  times. 

I  believe  he  was  very  courteous  to  you  ? — Yes,  very. 

Have  you  come  across  Nally  at  all  1 — ^Yes. 

He  is  even  more  courteous  ? — I  don't  know  that  he  is. 

More  attentive  to  the  police  f — Well,  not  more  attentive. 

At  all  events  they  both  gave  you  the  best  accommodation  they  could  1 — 
Yes. 

And  still  you  were  not  a]ble  to  take  more  than  half  the  speech  1 — I 
don't  know  about  that. 

If  you  don't  know,  how  can  I  tell  1 — I  did  not  say  that,  at  all  events. 

How  many  meetiiigs  did  you  attend  altogether ) — Oh,  I  could  not 
say. 

A  dozen,  I  suppose  9 — Oh^  yes,  and  more. 

In  various  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

This  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  been  examined  as  a  reporter,  I 
think  I— Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan, 

Would  you  let  me  see  your  note-book,  if  you  please? — ^Which  one, 
sir? 

The  one  of  this  meeting  ? — Of  Mount  Irvine  ? 

Yes,  Mount  Irvine  1 — Yes  (produces  note-book). 

Show  me  where  the  meeting  begins  in  that,  Keaveney  ? — (Witness 
points  to  place). 

Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  could  have  taken  the  better 
part  of  this  meeting  if  you  had  had  fair  play  1 — ^Yes. 

And  had  not  be^  knocked  about  and  interrupted  ? — Yes. 

Then  you  lost  something  ? — Oh,  yes. 

By  having  been  knocked  about  and  interrupted  ? — ^Yes — ^I  am  sure  I 
did. 

Will  your  notes  show  where  you  were  interrupted  ? — ^Yes,  they  will. 
There  are  crosses  at  several  places  you  will  see. 

Yes,  so  I  see ;  about  what  proportion  of  the  speeches  do  you  think 
you  took;  did  you  take  three-fourths  of  what  they  said? — ^I  could  not 
say. 

Ono-half  ? — I  could  not  tell. 

Ono-fourth  ? — ^Well,  I  am  sure  I  took  more  than  a  fourth. 

Well,  something  between  a  fourth  and  seven-eighths.  When  did  you 
begin  writing  shorthand  ? — ^About  eighteen  months  ago. 
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Mr.  SvUivan, — ^That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 

Sergeant  Heron. — Now,  did  you  report  the  Land  meeting  held  at 
Killasser,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  on  the  13th  June,  1880 1 — Yes. 

As  regards  that  meeting.  Where  was  it  held,  tell  what  the  people 
said  about  an  evicted  holding  7 — I  heard  it  was  held  on  an  evicted  hold- 
ing. 

In  sight  of  the  house  ? — Yes,  I  saw  a  house  myself,  but  I  could  not 
say  whether  it  was  the  evicted  house  or  not. 

Of  course  not,  but  that  is  what  was  said  at  the  meeting  1 — ^Yes. 

Was  it  held  in  a  field  ^Yes. 

And  was  there  a  platform  1 — ^There  was. 

Now,  in  sight  of  this  house  the  meeting  was  held — how  did  the  people 
come  to  the  meeting  ? — They  formed  into  a  body  at  Killasser  Cha|)el, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  field — ^they  formed  in  a  body,  and  marched 
into  the  field,  I  think,  four  deep. 

Veiy  well.  About  how  many  people  were  at  the  meeting  ? — I  should 
say  about  a  couple  of  thousand. 

Now,  when  they  were  marching  were  there  any  bannera  with  inscrip- 
tions 'i—1  will  see  (refers  to  notebook) — ^Yes.     I  have  a  note  of  two. 

Tell  the  jury  what  they  were  I — One  was  "  Down  with  the  land 
robbers — ^the  land  for  the  people,"  and  the  other  had  a  portrait  of 
Kobert  Emmet,  with  the  words,  "  We'll  write  this  epitaph"  underneath. 
That  is  all  the  banners  I  saw. 

Now,  was  Mr.  John  W.  Walsh,  one  of  the  traversers  at  that  meeting  ? 
—Yes. 

Had  you  any  difficulty  at  that  meeting  in  reporting? — ^Well,  not 
much. 

Very  well.     Now,  will  you  go  to  his  speech  at  page  10  of  the  printed 
report,  and  read  the  commencement  of  it  1 — Yes — ( Witness  reads)  : — 
"  Reverend  and  worthy  chairman,    and   fellow  countrymen,  after  the 
very  able  speeches  which  has  been  delivered  by  the  gentlemen  who  has 
preceded  me  here  to-day,  I  feel  it  would  not  be  fair  for  me  to  detain 
you  any  great  length.      Nevertheless,  one  who  has  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  Michael  Davitt  (cheers),  John  J.  Louden  (cheers),  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  be  present  here  to-day  (cheers)  to  raise  my  humble  voice 
in  condemnation  of  that  vicious  system  which  has  permitted  twenty- 
eight  of  God's  creatures  to  be  thrown  out  like  leprous  dogs  to  die  on  the 
roadside  (groans.)     It  will  not  do  you  to  say  you  have  gone  to  such 
meetings,  what  you  are  to  speak  is  what  you  intend  to  do  for  the  next 
twelve  months,  and  I,  for  one,  as  an  humble  worker,  will  join  with  the 
humblest  tenant-farmer  in  trying  to  put  an  end  to  landlordism.     The 
land  belongs  to  the  people ;  it  is  their  God-given  right,  and  no  man  has 
a  right  to  interfere  with  it.     You  will  stick  together  as  one  man  and 
show  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy  by  not  taking  a  farm  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted.     I  was  passing  by  Claremorris  the  other  day 
in  company  with  Mr.  Biggar,  m.p.,  for  Cavan,  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the  comer  of  the  field  a  sign  board,  and  on 
the  sign  board  was  written,  *  Let  no  man  take  this  land.'    That  farm 
is  in  the  hands  of  Father  Corbett,  the  patriotic  Soggarth  Aroon.     I  tell 
you  an  instance," — ( I  have  lost  some  liere.) — "  where  that  land  robber 
has  strewn  broken  glass  on  the  road  to  prevent  the  children  from  taking 
their  breakfasts  to  their  fathers." — (That  sentence  is  broken.) — (Voice 
— ^^Ormsby.*)     I  would  wish  to  point  out  to  you,  fellow  countxymen, 
as    I    have    tried   to    do   for  the    last  twelve  months,  that    victory 
is    yours    if    you  only  be  combined.      What's    the  use  of   all    your 
bands    and    banners    if    amongst    you  be   found   traitors   who   will 
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sell  you  for  a  mess  of  pottage  1  If  such  a  man  should  be  found  in  jour 
midst  don't  sell  to  him,  look  upon  him  with  scorn  as  an  unclean  thing. 
If  you  do  that  you  will  put  an  end  to  rackrenting. — (There  is  something 
lost  thera) — M-Gloin,  you  will  put  an  end  to  sending  Irishmen  with 
begging  box  in  hand,  seeking  for  aid  that  has  been  denied  them  by  the 
powers  that  be.  Let  any  man  consider  himself  sitting  at  his  own  fire- 
side, he  has  no  trouble,  and  the  land-robber  comes  to  him  to-morrow 
and  says,  get  out,  this  is  my  property.  You  find  the  fire  on  your  hearth- 
stone quenched,  and  yourself  dispossessed.  What  would  be  the  feelings 
of  any  father  under  such  circumstances  ?  Are  you  going  to  stand  by 
and  see  those  thrown  on  the  roadside  1  Let  each  and  every  man  of  you 
make  as  much  of  this  land  as  he  can.  We  will  be  told  here  to-day  that 
wo  are  speaking  too  strong  and  we  are  making  a  bad  impression  now 
when  we  look  around  and  see  these  scenes  that  I  have  seen  in 
BoBoommon  within  the  last  fortnight.  I  saw  on  one  property  belonging 
to  Mrs.  O'Connor,  I  saw  sixty-five  of  God's  creatures  thrown  out  on  the 
loadaide— old  women  eighty-two  yeara  old  and  infants  three  weeks  old. 
She  tried  to  extract  rent  which  they  were  not  able  to  pay.  I  found 
pawn  tickets  which  were  for  a  sheet,  a  bbaket,  and  so  forth  (a  voioe, 
*  Put  that  down.  Stringer ').  Are  you  prepared  to  see  your  sons  and 
daughters  going  to  the  railway  stations  on  their  way  to  the  backwoods 
oi  America,  people  which  you  will  never  see  again  1  If  you  study 
history  for  the  last  seven  hundred  years  you  will  find  that  the  objects  of 
the  English  Government  have  been  to  destroy  and  rout  out 
the  Irish  race.  Let  each  and  everyone  of  you  which  I 
see  around  me  join  the  Land  League  under  the  leadership  of  Charles 
Stewart  Pamell  (cheers).  If  you  do  that  you  will  be  blessed,  and 
your  children's  children  will  bless  you  for  having  achieved  this  victory. 
If  you  support  the  Land  League  and  its  programme,  within  a  very  short 
time  you  will  have  what  you  expect  I  wish  to  see  the  ticket  of  the 
Irish  National  Land  League  in  the  hat  of  every  man  who  has  been  en- 
rolled a  member ;  wear  tiiem  in  your  hats,  and  then  you  can  be  re- 
cognised as  friendly  brothers  (a  voice— *  Now,  my  boys'),  (another 
voice — 'Put  that  down.  Stringer').  And  the  man  who  has  not  a 
ticket  in  lus  hat  will  be  soon  forced  to  go  and  get  one.  I  have  detained 
you  too  long.  I  think  it  only  right  to  refer  to  a  speech  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary made  a  short  time  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons — (well,  I  lost 
it  there  again) — ^I  tell  you,  if  he  visited  the  place  evicted  by  Mrs. 
O'Connor,  he  would  soon  learn  the  land  system.  Join  yourselves  in  the 
Irish  National  Land  League,  and  become  brothers,  and  that  no  one 
amongst  you  will  be  found  to  be  a  traitor  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
(cheers).'' 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^That  is  all  I  ask  you  about  this  meeting. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Tell  me,  do  you  know  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  f — ^Tes. 

What  was  his  name  ? — Father  O'Hara. 

Very  well ;  did  he  make  a  speech  there  1 — Yes. 

Let  me  look  at  the  report  for  a  few  moments  (print  handed  to  counsel) — 
Look  here  (at  placed  marked),  just  begin  there — ''  At  each  of  these 
meetings,  my  Mends,"  and  read  on  for  a  bit  t — ( Witneas  reads) — ''  At 
each  of  these  meetiogs,  my  friends,  a  solemn  protest  is  made  agaiQst 
rack-rents  and  heartless  evictions.  The  unjust  dealings  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  (groans  for  the  landlord)  is  brought  to  light,  and 
exposed  before  the  whole  world,  and  so  well  have  these  been 
done  before  this,  that  they  have  gained  the  sympathy  of  the  great  Be- 
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public  of  the  West  (cheers).  M7  friends,  who  is  there,  but  a  few,  who 
would  witness  an  Iri^  eviction  scene  or  hear  it  described  without  being 
moved  to  sympathy.  Look  at  that  old  man  with  Ids  seven  or  eight 
orphans,  years  of  great  distress  come  upon  them  and  the  country,  ^e 
rack-rent,  double  &e  Government  valuation,  that  had  been  screwed  out 
of  him,  he  is  no  longer  able  to  pay  (voice — *  Oh  !  Good  God — ^land- 
lordism, down  with  it').  The  poor  man  goes  and  begs  for  time,  he  begs 
for  a  fair  rent»  but  no  quarter  for  him.  No  entreaty  is  of  any  avail. 
The  good  years  of  prosperity  are  not  allowed  to  come  round  for  him. 
The  bailiffs  come,  the  process-server  comes,  and  after  that  the  eject- 
ment decrees,  the  Sheriff  with  police,  rifle  in  hand,  turn  him  out  on  the 
world,  but  what  is  to  become  of  his  poor  little  onesi  Hear  their 
cries.  They  are  left  on  the  way-side  to  starve,  or  beg,  or  go  to  the 
workhouse.*  But,  my  friends,  hold  on,  have  courage,  remember  those 
accursed  laws  cannot  last  for  ever,  those  unnatural  laws  must  come  to 
an  end  some  day  or  another." 

Very  good ;  that  will  do  for  that. — Now  was  there  a  resolution  passed 
there,  moved  by  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Bowler  9 — ^Tes,  I  think  there  was  (refers 
to  notes).     Yes,  there  was. 

Was  he  a  priest — did  he  appear  to  be  a  Catholic  clergyman  t — Yes, 
he  was  a  priest. 

Were  there  other  priests  there,  do  you  know  ? — I  did  not  see  any  but 
Father  O'Hara  and  him. 

Father  O'Hara  and  he — ^very  good.    That  is  all  I  ask  you. 

The  Attorney-General, — ^I  don't  know  whether  your  lordships  would 
think  it  too  early  to  adjourn  now  1  The  next  meeting  is  a  rather  long 
one  ;  but  we  are  prepaid  to  go  on  if  your  lordships  Unnk  right. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoerald. — We  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Attorney-General. — ^I  don't  know  whether  your  lordships  have 
come  to  any  conclusion  about  what  you  will  do  on  Saturday  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — Not  as  yet ;  it  will  altogether  depend  upon 
the  progress  made. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  to  next  day  at  eleven  o'clock. 
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NINTH  DAT— FRIDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1881. 


The  Court  sat  shortly  after  1 1  o'clock. 

Sub-Constable  Thomas  Ksayeket,  b.i.c.,  sworn  and  examined. 

Sergeant  Heron. — Constable  Keaveney,  did  you  attend  and  report  the 
Land  League  meeting  at  Keadue,  in  tlie  County  Roscommon,  on  Sun- 
day, the  8th  of  August,  1880  f^I  did. 

Were  Thomas  Brennan  and  Patrick  J.  Sheridan,  two  of  the  traversers, 
at  that  meeting  1 — ^They  were. 

Qo  to  the  speeches  of  Brennan  and  Sheridan.  Who  was  in  the  chair  1 
— ^Mr.  James  Cull. 

How  many  people  were  present  t— I  suppose  about  3000. 

Will  you  go  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  the  traverser,  at 
page  3.  Rc^  from  the  commencement  of  the  speech  %-— {Witness  reads) 
— "  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  countrymen,  in  coming  here  to-day  and 
travelling  through  the  county  of  Leitrim,  I  was  thinking  that  the  last  time 
I  had  the  honour  of  addresong  the  men  of  that  county  it  was  when  the 
then  Qovemment  of  England  brought  me  to  Carrick-on-Shannon  to 
answer  to  the  charge  of  having  used  wicked,  seditious,  and  malicious 
language  (voice—*  Which  they  could  not  prove').  Yes.  We  did  use 
seditious  language  against  the  power  of  landlordism,  which  had  so  long 
crushed  the  people  (groans),  and  please  God  we  will  continue  to  use 
seditious  language  and  be  guilty  of  seditious  acts  against  the  system  that 
degrades  labour  and  ennobles  idleness  (hear,  hear),  until  that  sedition 
against  landlordism  shall  ripen  into  revolution  against  landlordism,  and 
the  whole  infernal  system  go  down  before  the  might  of  Ireland's 
awakened  manhood  (a  voice — '  Bravo*)."  Mr.  Brennan — "  We  want  to 
create  a  social  revolution  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  mean  a  bloody  revolution. 
Blood  enough  has  been  shed  already,  the  blood  of  a  couple  of  millions  of 
our  people,  by  Irish  landlordism  (groans).  But  we  want  an 
uprising  of  all  that  is  just,  and  manly,  and  patriotic  in  the  country 
against  the  system  that  haa  been  robbing  and  plundering  you.  Yes, 
Irish  landloids  have  been  robbing  and  plundering  you  from  your  cradles. 
They  have  been  robbing  you  of  your  birthright  in  the  land,  and  they 
have  been  robbing  you  of  that  independence  which  should  raise  men 
above  the  dumb  driven  cattle  that  the  American  poet  asks  us  not  to 
be.  From  the  time  you  are  able  to  handle  the  spade  you  have  been 
working  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords ;  you  have  been  working  when 
you  should  have  been  cultivating  your  minds  and  preparing  to  take  a 
creditable  part  in  life's  battle ;  you  have  been  working  in  order  to  sup- 
ply yourselves  with  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  and  supply  the  idler 
with  the  luxuries.  And  worse  than  all,  you  were  taught  uiat  it  was 
your  duty  to  do  this.  You  were  taught  that  God  created  you  merely 
to  work  and  starve,  and  to  be  as  slaves  to  men  who  are  inferior  to  you 
in  everything  but  what  the  woHd  calls  birth  (cheers)." 

Stop  there.  Now  go  to  the  next  page — ^page  4,  line  7.  Before  you 
go  on,  go  to  line  45  of  page  3 — '*  This  land  that  you  treated  1"— (ITftnesf 
reads)----''  This  land  that  you  treated  is  yours.  You  have  as  much 
right  to  that  land  as  you  have  to  the  firee  air  of  heaven,  and  any  man 
that  comes  forward  to  take  fix)m  you  the  fruits  of  that  land  you  should  treat 
him  as  a  robber  and  a  plunderer  (cheers).  The  work  of  education  must 
go  on  until  the  humblest  peasant — ^I  do  not  like  that  word  peasant 
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until  the  humblest  labourer  in  the  country  shall  recognize  that  he  was 
bom  with  the  same  rights  as  the  peer  (cheers),  and  that  it  is  an  insult  to 
the  Qod  who  made  him,  and  that  it  is  sedition  against  the  law  of  Heaven 
to  acknowledge  any  heap  of  clay  as  his  master.  If  you  want  to  attain 
your  rights  you  must  act  in  an  independent  manner ;  there  must  be  no 
begging ;  you  must  act  with  a  manliness  that  will  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  enemies  of  the  people.  We  have  evidence  offered  by 
every  country  in  the  world  of  what  a  determined  democracy  can  do. 
And  we  want  that  democracy  in  Ireland.  And  by  the  democracy  of 
the  country,  I  mean  every  man  that  works  and  who  lives  on  his  own 
earnings,  and  not  on  the  earnings  of  others,  and  it  is  lus  interest 
to  combine  against  the  class  that  has  taken  the  nation's  wealth 
away,  and  given  nothing  in  return,  who  unjustly  takes  your  earnings, 
and  lives  in  idleness  upon  your  industry.  We  can  say  to  it,  as 
the  great  modern  poet  said,  as  SheUy  said  of  his  own  countrymen — 
*  They  rob  you  of  the  seed  you  sow,  they  take  the  wealth  you  have ; 
they  wear  the  web  you  weave,  and  bear  the  arms  you  forge.'  Now  we 
want  you  to  keep  the  seed  you  sow,  to  keep  the  wealth  you  have,  to 
wear  the  robes  you  weave,  and  bear  the  arms  you  forge  (cheers).  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  that  this  can  be  easily  accomplished.  This  revolu- 
tion cannot  be  worked  in  a  day ;  but  it  will  take  time  and  labour  to 
upset  the  state  of  things  which  slavery  has  produced.  No  great  reform 
has  ever  been  carried  without  sacrifices.  You  must  be  prepared  to 
make  sacrifices,  even  great  sacrifices,  to  rid  this  country  from  the  power 
of  Irish  landlordism  (voice,  'It  is  time  to  stamp  it  out*)."  Mr. 
Brennan — *'  You  must  strike  that  system  everywhere  it  rises  its  unholy 
head.  The  landlords  are  entering  into  a  conspiracy  against  your  rights, 
and  you  must  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against  their  power ;  but  you  can- 
not have  that  conspiracy  until  you  have  organization.  The  men  of 
every  parish  must  be  thoroughly  organized  and  ready  to  act  as  one  man, 
and  then  let  the  word  go  forward  in  a  general  strike  against  rents  until 
the  question  is  settled  (cheers).  We  have  up  to  this  advised  you  not  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  rent.  We  may  soon  ask  you  not  to  pay  rent  at  all 
(cheers).  Until  you  bring  the  liuidlords  to  their  knees  then  you  will 
soon  settle  the  question.  You  are  not  bound  to  pay  what  your  farms 
cannot  produce.  The  battle  ground  of  this  social  movement  is  not»  I 
believe,  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  but  on  Ii-ish  hills  and  Irish 
fields,  in  Irish  cabins  and  Irish  workshops  (cheers)." 

Stop  there. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — ^That  is  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  You  may  as 
well  complete  the  sentence. 

Sergeant  Heron, — It  is  complete. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — It  is  not,  with  great  respect. 

Witness.— Will  I  read  it  ? 

Sergeant  Heron, — Bead  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — I  protest  against  that,  my  lord,  as  being  very 
inconvenient-estopping  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

Mr.  Justice  Barrt. — Mr.  Heron  has  asked  the  witness  to  read  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord. 

{Witness  continues  to  read) — ''And  I  believe  that  your  represen- 
tataves  would  much  more  serve  the  cause  of  the  people  by  coming  down 
amongst  their  constituents  to  teach  them  their  rights  and  how  to  assert 
them  than  walking  around  the  streets  of  London  or  writing  essays  for 
the  English  periodicals  (voice — *  We  will  let  the  lords  know  their 
duty')." 

Sergeant  iTeron.— Go  to  line  49 — "  There  must  be  no  flagging"?— (FiK- 
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ness  reads) — "  There  must  be  no  flagging  now  in  this  movement.  Every- 
where the  voice  of  the  people  must  go  up,  demanding  the  abolition  of 
Irish  landlordism,  the  light  must  be  let  in  on  those  dark  deeds,  every  act 
of  landlord  oppression — and  God  knows  they  are  many — ^must  be  made 
known  in  your  district ;  communicate  with  the  Land  League  and  give 
them  full  particulars  of  the  facts,  but  give  nothing  but  what  will  stand  the 
test  of  investigation,  and  we  will  take  care  that  it  will  get  the  best  con- 
sideration. This  is  a  movement  for  the  people's  benefit,  and  you  should 
not  be  waiting  for  what  you  call  leaders  to  do  your  own  work.  If  a  burglar 
comes  to  rob  you,  you  don't  go  for  a  member  of  Parliament  to  kick  him 
out  (laughter).  No,  you  go  for  his  throat ;  and  that  is  what  we  want 
you  to  do  for  the  system  that  is  robbing  you,  and  the  result  of  your 
efforts  will  be  the  national  and  social  regeneration  of  your  country. 
It  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  us  that  if  you  make  Irish 
farmers  prosperous  they  will  forget  their  right  to  national  inde- 
pendence. I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  they  will — (I  have  lost  some- 
thing here) — when  they  are  well  fed  and  clad,  and  when  they  are 
engaged  in  keeping  off  the  spectre  of  famine  from  their  thresholds.  God 
forbid  that  we  will  ever  forget  to  make  Ireland  a  nation  ;  and  when  I  Ray 
Ireland  a  nation,  I  mean  more  than  a  green  flag  floating  from  Dublin 
Castle,  I  mean  Ireland  for  the  Irish  ;  if  the  Government  of  Ireland — (I 
have  lost  some  here) — I  would  be  found  in  rebellion  against  it.  Most  of 
us  here  will  agree  that  the  highest  form  of  government  is  a  republic. 
Well,  you  may  establish  an  Irish  Republic  on  Irish  soil,  but  as  long  as 
the  tillers  of  that  soil  is  forced  to  support  a  class,  your  Irish  Republic 
would  be  but  a  mockery  of  freedom  (cheers).  This  land  of  Ireland  is 
yours  ;  the  fruits  that  this  land  is  now  producing  is  yours ;  you  have 
nourished  it  with  your  support  and  you  have  nourished  it  with  your 
strong  right  arms,  and  you  should  take  care  that  no  robber  will  be 
allowed  to  steal  away  those  fruits  from  you  (cheers)." 

(h>  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Sheridan,  one  of  the  traversers,  at 
page  8 1 — I  have  it. 

Begin  at  the  commencement  of  the  speech  1 — (  Witness  reads) — "  Mr. 
Chairman  and  fellow-countr3rmen,  the  first  impression  the  men  of 
Leitrim  made  upon  me  was  a  lasting  one,  and  to-day  you  have  framed 
in  my  mind  not  only  that  impression,  but  you  have  caused  me  to  make 
room  for  another.  We  have  to  try  and  assist  in  every  means  in  our 
power  in  putting  an  end  to  landlordism.  Since  I  last  met  you  there 
have  been  several  branches  of  the  Land  League  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try. They  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  organization,  and  if  they  form  a 
nucleus  of  all,  you  will  find  it  will  be  of  use  to  us.  The  resolution 
which  I  have  been  honoured  to  support  is  new  on  the  platform,  it  asks 
you  to  hold  your  crops  and  not  surrender  them  to  your  landlords.  Land- 
lordism, which  not  only  threatens  to  rob  you  of  your  crops,  but  of  your 
very  existence,  and  the  tenant  farmer  who  refuses  to  join  us,  is  only  one 
hair  better  than  the  landlord ;  if  such  a  man  can  be  found  he  is  de- 
stroying all  the  means  by  which  his  neighbours  are  trying  to  find  a  home 
in  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  resolution  says  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  stick  to  your  harvests  ;  landlordism  will  take  advantage  of  the  oc- 
casion lost  in  refusing  the  Bill  which  has  been  sent  up  from  the  Lower 
House.  Who  are  those  lords  ?  They  are  all  that  you  should  detest. 
They  are  the  personification  of  idleness  who  spend  the  wealth  you 
gather  (groans).  Thus,  my  fellow  countrymen,  I  ask  you  to  pledge  your- 
selves to  this  resolution  and  to  sustain  it  by  sticking  to  your  harvests. 
Yield  them  to  nobody.  My  fellow  countrymen,  there  is  one  other  fact 
which    comes    very     prominently    before    us,    individual  landlords 
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are  resolyed  on  taking  our  places,  they  have  done  this  in 
BoBOommon,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  was  energy  and  resolution 
there,  and  patriotism  enough  to  show  that  they  should  not  be  evicted  in 
the  noonday  for  one  year's  rent.  The  sheriff  and  a  posse  of  police 
evicted  sixty  persons  who  were  thrown  on  the  world  for  non-payment  of 
one  year's  rent,  and  on  this  property  there  was  no  running  gale.  They 
were  evicted  for  one  half  year  s  rent.  The  landlady  is  Mrs.  Lambert,  of 
Dublin.  The  gentleman  who  is  receiver  on  that  property,  when  last  he 
asked  for  rent,  he  gave  two  shillings  in  the  pound  reduction,  and  what 
did  she  tell  him  1  '  You  had  better  allow  me  that  money ;  I  won't  allow 
that.'  On  this  property  I  have  taken  down  the  rents  and  valuation, 
and  the  rents  were  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  Government  valuation. 
(*  Oh!*)  Well,  fellow-countrymen,  you  need  not  wonder  if  you  can  form 
any  judgment  of  their  acts.  I  accompanied  the  sheriff  from  house  to 
house,  and  a  more  heartrending  spectacle  I  never  witnessed.  I  want 
you  to  remember  these  facts.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  notice 
should  be  served  on  the  relieving  officer  who  will  communicate  to  the 
next  workhouse,  where  there  will  be  food  got  for  those  people.  The  re- 
sult was  in  this  case  that  no  notice  was  served,  and  the  people  did  not 
know  any  eviction  was  about  to  take  place,  and  at  the  time  the  eviction 
took  place  the  people  were  gathering  in  their  thousands  two  miles  away, 
from  the  surrounding  distiicts.  If  such  another  course  as  this  be  at- 
tempted by  any  officer  of  the  law,  let  your  arrangements  be  : — ^Away  to 
the  chapel  bells  and  church  bells  when  the  eviction  is  to  take  place  ;  let 
there  be  horns  in  every  parish ;  let  men  and  women  assemble  there  and 
keep  the  people  in  their  homesteads,  and  the  Legislature  will  see  that  it 
is  necessary  to  act  in  conformity  with  those  ideas.  We  are  the  people ; 
we  are  the  nation ;  we  are  the  sti^ength  and  material  that  constitutes 
the  nation,  and  are  we  going  to  be  trampled  on  like  worms  1  The  peo- 
ple are  determined  that  &ey  shall  be  no  longer  what  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  They  must  stand  fearlessly  before  their  fellow  men  and 
declaxe  that  they  will  be  no  longer  slaves.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  be  united,  and  that  organization 
should  be  amongst  you.  In  every  parish  let  there  be  a  branch  of  the 
Land  League,  and  I  have  little  fear  that  the  present  generation  will 
live  to  see  themselves  rooted  in  the  soil  that  they  have  watered  with 
the  sweat  of  their  brows  (cheers).  Let  Protestant  and  Catholic  unite 
in  one  common  bond  of  friendship  to  serve  their  country,  because  it  is 
our  common  cause.  Grasp  your  Protestant  brother  by  the  hand,  and 
we  will  present  such  a  front  as  the  rockbound  coast  of  Ireland  to  the 
beating  Atlantic  wave  (cheers.)" 

Mr,  McLaughlin, — Now,  would  you  look  to  page  3,  if  you  please.  You 
stopped  at  line  30 — **  But  what  the  world  calls  birth  (cheers)" ;  and 
then  you  took  up  at  line  45  (laughter)  ? — Yes. 

Now  read  the  intermediate  part  'i— -{Witness  reads) — "  You  are  taught 
that  it  was  a  sin  to  murmur  against  your  poverty  or  strike  at  the  cause 
of  it.  You  are  taught  to  stand  with  uncovered  heads  in  the  presence  of 
your  landlord  and  his  baliffs,  and  even  to  bend  the  knee  to  his  lordship 
(cheers).  I  have  seen  it  with  humiliation  for  my  country.  I  have 
seen  even  women  bend  the  knee  as  some  brainless  lordUng  passed  by. 
I  have  seen  some  time  ago  at  a  railway  station  in  the  west  of  Ireland  a 
poor  old  man  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  stand  trembling  in  the  presence 
of  his  landlord.  His  hat  was  off,  it  was  snowing  at  l£e  time,  and  the 
cold  snow  was  falling  on  the  old  man's  bare  head,  and  the  landlord 
never  even  told  him  that  he  might  put  on  his  hat  (groans).  Yet  this  man 
was^  and  is  considered  what  is  called  a  good  landlord,  which  only  goes 
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to  prove,  that  thongli  some  of  them  may  not  use  all  their  power,  they 
all  wiflh  to  have  it ;  and  though  they  may  not  bite,  they  all  wish  to 
have  the  teeth.  We  want  to  draw  the  fangs  and  leave  the  animals 
harmless  (laughter)." 

Very  well.  WiU  you  look,  if  you  please,  at  page  4.  You  read  down 
to  line  39,  "  A  Voice — ^We  will  let  the  lords  know  their  duty,"  and 
then  you  took  up  at  line  49.  Now  read  the  intermediate  part,  "  Mr. 
Brennan. — ^Yes,  as  my  friend  remarks T — {Wttneas  reads)— "Mr. 
Brennan. — Yee,  as  my  friend  remarks,  within  the  last  few  days  that 
aristocratic  assemblv  by  which  Mr.  Frank  Hugh  O'DonneU  is  so 
enamoured  has  thrown  out  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Forster.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged 
to  these  worthy  citizens,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  pass  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  them  here  to-day.  Hereditary  statesmen  are  not  always 
remarkable  for  their  precision,  but  certainly  I  did  not  imagine  that  their 
lordships  would  play  so  directly  into  our  hands,  for  every  action  of  this 
kind  but  rouses  the  people,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  these  gen- 
tlemen have  created  a  flame  for  the  destruction  of  their  own  political  and 
social  power  (cheers)." 

Stop  there.     You  have  read  the  rest  ? — Yes, 

That  IB  all. 

He-examined  by  Sergeant  Heron. 

Did  you  attend  and  report  the  Land  League  meeting  at  Manor- 
hamilton? — ^I  did. 

In  the  county  Leitrim,  on  the  29th  August,  1880.  Who  was  in  the 
chair  1 — Mr.  John  Cullinan. 

About  how  many  people  were  present) — ^There  were  about  3,000 
or  4,000. 

Now,  would  you  find  the  first  resolution  that  was  proposed  1 — ^Yes. 

Read  it,  please  1 — ( Witness  reads) — ''  Resolved :  ThsX  we,  assembled 
here  in  our  tens  of  thousands,  pledge  ourselves  not  to  take  a  farm  from 
which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted  or  surrendered  on  account  of  his 
inability  to  pay  rent." 

Did  a  Mr.  Jasper  Tully  speak  at  that  meeting  1 — Yes. 

Will  you  go  to  his  speech  on  page  3,  and  commence  at  line  47 — **  We 
want  a  division  of  the  land  amongst  the  masses  of  the  country."  \ — 
(  Witness  reads) — '^  We  want  a  division  of  the  land  amongst  the  masses  of  ^ 
the  country.  We  want  also  to  sweep  away  the  iniquitous  laws  of  en- 
tail and  primogeniture.  The  landlords  are  proof  against  reason  and 
argument.  They  are  clutching  like  the  drowning  man  to  the  slightest 
shred  of  their  monstrous  privileges.  The  House  of  Lords  threw  out 
the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  (boos  and  groans).  I  did 
not  attach  much  myself  to  that.  I  rather  think  we  should  be  thankful 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  because  they  have  played  into  our  hands.  This 
cause  will  not  be  fought  in  Parliament ;  Parliament  will  be  of  little  use 
xmtil  you  put  yourselves  in  such  a  position  to  dictate  to  Parliament. 
Don't  be  waiting  for  leaders,  this  cause  must  be  fought  out  on  every  hearth- 
stone and  hillside  of  this  country.  Fellow  countrymen,  we  are  bringing 
landlordism  to  its  knees,  and  we  mean  to  choke  it.  We  will  cut  off 
the  supplies,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  as  the  men  of  Roscommon  did  last 
Sunday,  to  pledge  yourselves  to  pay  no  rent  pending  the  solution  of  this 
land  question.  We  mean  to  starve  the  landlords  into  submission.  Let 
the  landlord  evict  any  of  you ;  who  will  take  your  farm  1  Let  him 
seize  your  goods,  who  will  buy )  Nobody.  ¥ou  have  the  landlords  at  your 
mercy  if  you  are  only  organized.    The  landlords  have  been  unreason- 
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able ;  we  mean  to  meet  them  with  their  own  weapons  and  starve  them- 
out.  Fellow  countrymen,  I  have  only  in  conclusion  to  ask  you  to  unite 
and  organise,  your  common  country  appeals  to  you  and  let  me  trust 
that  you  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  sweep  away  the  infamous  huge 
blasphemy,  Irish  landlordism." 

Now  go  to  Mr.  Burke's,  of  CooUooneys,  speech? — I  have  it,  sir. 

And  go  to  line  28,  "  Harry  the  Eighth  spent  his  whole  lifetime  "1  — 
(Witness  reads) — "  Harry  the  Eighth  spent  his  whole  lifetime  in  pers€^ 
cuting  the  people ;  but  he  ia  gone  and  I  won't  say  where,  but  I  hope  an 
Irishman  will  never  be  in  his  company  (laughter).  Elizabeth,  she  is 
gone  too  to  keep  company  with  her  holy  father,  Harry  the  Eighth. 
Oliver  Cromwell  persecuted  and  murdered  the  Irish  people.  James  the 
Second,  he  is  gone,  the  miirderer  of  beautiful  CathoUc  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots." 

Go  on  to  the   speech   made  by  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Sheridan,   one  of 
the  traversers,  page  6,  line   13,    and  read  from,    "It    is    absolutely 
necessary  that  you   must    act  like    one    man   in    this   business"?— 
(Witness  reads) — ^^'It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  must  act  like 
one  man  in   this   business.     If    on  a   property  one    man    goes  and 
pays  his  rent,  and  two  men  stop  at  home,  that  ia  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
Let  no  man  pay  any  rent  until  the  Imperial  Parliament  says  what  you 
are  to  do.     You  are  already  mulcted  out  of  rents  which  your  land  was 
not  worth;  you  have  been  robbed  by  a  band  of  land  thieves.     You 
improved  their  properties  while  they  take  away  your  hard  earnings  and 
spend  them,  God  knows  how.     If  a  neighbour  was  evicted  there  were 
too  many  of  you  to  go  behind  hus  back  and  look  for  his  holding,  but  the 
day  is  gone  for  land  grabbing.     Anywhere  a  landlord  evicts  a  man 
from   his  home,  let  no  man  dare  to  herd  it.      If  any  wretch  should 
be    low   enough  to    do  so,  whether  it   be  at    the   church   or  chapel, 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him,  and  bring  him  into  contempt;  cry  shame 
at  him  and  point  him  out  to  everyone  as  an  uncleam  animal.     By  this 
you  will  establish  what  you  are  in  perfect  ignorance  of.    Let  the  people  be 
as  one  unanimous,  and  true  to  tilie  national  trust ;  let  every  man  dis- 
charge his  duty — ^his  Christian  duty — to  his  kind.     If  any  wretch  should 
go  and  do  what  is  so  strongly  condemned  on  this  platform  here  to-day 
he  will  feel  his  own  life  a  burden  to  him.     Some  may  imagine  that  it  is 
too  strong.     No ;  a  desperate  sore  requires  a  desperate  cure,  landlordism 
and  land  grabbing  require  a  desperate  cure.     Anywhere  you  have  not  a 
branch  of  the  Land  League  to-day,  have  it  on  tlus  day  week.     Consult 
the  people  in  the  selection  of  its  business,  let  these  people  go  out  circu- 
lating its  doctrines  and  bringing  the  people  together,  which  will  make 
landlordism  shake  to  its  vamps.     Stand  by  the  national  movement,  and 
the  nation  is  at  your  backs.     It  is  a  great  relief  to  us  to  find  so  illustrious 
a  character  as  the  name  that  is  quoted  in  this  resolution  here  to-day.    In 
the  face  of  all  that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  rally  round  the  National  Land 
League  which  is  the  means  of  keeping  you  safe ;  the  illustrious  Dr. 
Croke,  who  appears  to  be  as  the  noonday  sun  before  others  of  his  cloth. 
It  is  a  Godsend  to  the  Irish  tenant  farmers.     We  are  exhorting  you  to 
join  this  movement  as  the  best  national  means  of  raising  up  a  down- 
trodden people.      You  will  run  counter  with  neither  the  law  of  God  or 
humanity^  for  we  have  it  from  God  that  he  created  the  earth  and  air  for 
man's  use  and  benefit.     God  created  the  land  and  water  for  the  use  of 
man,  the  people  "  (there  is  a  break  here)  "  South  Patagonia,  which  has 
long  since  been  converted  into  a  free  land.     More,  you  are  in  your  shoes, 
"  Hold  your  harvests."      This   may   appear  to  some  tenants  a   very 
extraordinary  thing  to  be  asked  to  hold  their  harvests.  I  ask  those  men 
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as  fftthen,  I  ask  their  wives  as  mothers,  are  thej  going  to  hand  over 
*  their  children's  cradles  to  be  rocked  by  workhouse  nurses  ('No,  no')." 

Stop  there^  please,  and  go  to  the  next  page,  at  line  20 — "  You  must 
be  united  as  one  man"  f — {Witness  reads; — *'  You  must  be  united  as  one 
man ;  pull  together,  and  you  will  sweep  before  you  as  a  mountain  tor- 
rent anything  that  would  obstruct  it  down  a  hill.  There  is  another 
matter  that  I  wish  to  speak  about  on  this  occasion.  I  have  been  deputed 
by  the  Land  League  to  open  branches  in  the  county  Leitrim." 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^That  will  do  now. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  S,  Walker, 

Just  a  few  lines,  please — commence  at  "  I  have  taken  a  few  particu- 
lars," line  6  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech,  page  4) — (TTt^neM  reads) — ^''I 
have  taken  a  few  particulars  with  r^;uxi  to  the  way  he  treated  his 
tenants.  There  were  some  who  held  a  take  or  holding  at  £8  a  year. 
This  honourable  gentleman^  for  I  presume  he  will  pledge  his  honour 
when  he  goes  to  talk  to  you,  he  first  takes  away  two-thirds  of  the 
tenants^  lajad,  and  you  would  imagine  he  reduced  the  rent.  No.  He 
raised  the  rent  from  10  guineas  to  £20  for  the  remaining  one-third.  Is 
this  to  be  tolerated  in  a  Ohidstian  land  1  (No,  no.)  Can  this  be  tole- 
rated, this  wicked  land  system,  which  enables  any  man  to  treat  his  fel- 
lowman  in  such  a  way.  The  landlord,  whether  he  got  his  property  legi- 
timate or  otherwise,  he  says,  '  I  want  that  land^  I  can  get  plenty  who  will 
give  me  more  rent.'  You  see  this  raised  from  10  guineas  to  £20  for  one- 
third  of  his  land.  Can  this  be  tolerated  even  if  the  law  sanctions  it  f 
(No,  no.)"  ....  (there  is  a  break  here) — "practical  work  if  you 
want  to  reform  it,  let  there  be  no  more  petty  differences  between  you." 

Mr.  WMer.—Th&t  will  do. 

Sergeant  Heron. — Now,  did  you  attend  and  report  the  land  meeting 
at  BaUinagleragh,  county  Leitrim,  on  the  6th  September,  1880  f — ^I  did, 
sir. 

Who  was  in  the  chair  there  1 — ^Mr.  James  M'Morrow. 

And  about  how  many  people  were  present  1 — ^I  should  say  about 
2,000. 

Was  Mr.  John  W.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  one  of  the  traversers,  present 
He  was,  sir. 

Would  joxi  go  to  his  speech  on  page  6  ? — ^I  have  it. 

B^in  at  the  beginning — "  Mr.  chairman  and  men  of  Leitrim " 
(Witness  reads) — "  Mr.  chairman  and  men  of  Leitrim,  I  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  for  the  vote  of  confidence  you 
have  passed  here  to-day.  I  am  sure  that  the  voice  of  Leitrim  will  be 
heard  from  this  day  forward  along  with  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Mayo, 
Boscommon,  Tipperaiy,  and  the  rest  of  Ireland,  in  demanding  the  land 
of  Ireland  for  the  people  of  Ireland.  A  short  time  ago  I  met  a  gentlo- 
man,  an  exile  of  Erin,  who  has  been  living  in  Scotland  for  a  long  time, 
and  he  said  to  me,  '  What  about  Ireland ;  or  coidd  your  body  do  any- 
thing towards  '  spreading  the  light'  in  Leitrim  ?  If  you  can  see  your 
way  the  Irishmen  of  Glasgow  would  subscribe  liberally  to  it ;  for  they 
say  that  there  is  no  place  in  Ireland  wants  it  more  than  Leitrim."  It  is 
gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  tell  my  friend,  when  next  I  meet  him, 
that  I  saw  the  men  of  Leitrim  carrying  out  John  Dillon's  advice,  with 
military  preciaion  walking  shoulder  to  shoulder,  determined  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  people.  I  find  the  people  of  Leitrim  more  advanced  than 
I  thought.  They  are  determined  to  raise  the  cry  I  heard  raised  on  the 
slopes  of  Slievenamon  last  Sunday — *  The  land  for  the  people.'  I  thank 
you,  men  of  Leitrim,  for  the  kind  manner  you  have  mentioned  the  name 
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of  M^yo.     I  am  a  Majo  man,  and  my  native  county  has  strack  the  key- 
note of  this  agitation.     As  one  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  this  do- 
tation, I  thank  you  for  joining  your  hands  in  the  grand  march  to  free- 
dom.    I  have  not  come  here  to  speak  good  or  bad  of  any  man.     I  have 
come  here  a  sworn  enemy  of  landlordism,  and  I  shall  use  all  the  means 
in  my  jwwer  to  do  away  with  the  system,  root  and  branch.     I  think  it 
only  right  to  read  for  you  the  objects  of  the  League,  as  some  of  you  may 
not  be  aware  of  them.'' — (Here  the  speaker  read  the  rules  of  the  Land 
League,  and  what  it  was  established  for,  from  a  printed  card  which  he 
held  in  his  hand).      I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  printed  or  not.     I 
have  the  word  "  printed"  here,  but  I  could  not  say  whetiber  it  was  or  not). 
Very  well — just  proceed  with  the  speech  if — {Witness  reads) — "It 
is  needless    for    me    to  dwell    on    this    subject    any  farther.     You 
can    procure  one  of   these   tickets  from  the  secretary  of  the  local 
branch.     You  should  wear  it  in  your  hat  going  to  the  markets  and 
fairs  and  the  chapel  on  Sunday.     You  will  then  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  who  are  Land  Leaguers  and  who  are  not.     This  movement 
has  already  assumed  national  proportions.     It  is  no  longer  Davittism 
or  Parnellism,  but  it  is  the  stem  will  of  the  nation.     If  the  tenant 
farmers  of  Ireland  are.  true  to  themselves  and  their  country  and  the 
Irish  National   Land  League,  their  cause,  which  is  a  just   one,  will 
ultimately  succeed.     We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Irish  popu- 
lation being  lawless.     Where  is  there  a  people  who  could  witness  such 
scenes  as  have  been  enacted  in  this  country  for  the  last  twelve  months. 
I  have  seen   myself  seven  families,  consisting   of  sixty-nine  human 
beings,    thrown    out    on    the    roadside,    without    a    morsel    of  food 
to  eat  but   what  they  got    from  the   local    relief  committee.       Can 
the    Irish   people    be    c^led   lawless,  if   you  take    into  account  all 
the  misery  and  degradation  which  they  have  been  subjected  to  by  land- 
lord tyranny.      I  think  it  was  Sadlier  who  called  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land ike  cutpurses  of  Ireland,  and  I  look  upon  landlordism  as  the  sum 
of  all  that  is  villainous.     I  hold  that  the  land  of  Ireland  belongs  to  the 
people.     Almighty  God  made  the  land,  as  He  made  the  air  and  water, 
for  the  people.    He  never  ordained  that  a  few  lazy  and  good-for-nothing 
individuals  should  own  the  land.     He  never  ordained  tiiat  six  himdred 
and  ten  individuals  should  have  ten  millions  of  acres,  when  He  said, 
"  This  earth  I  give  to  the  children  of  men."     The  land  must  be  held  by 
the  people,  not  as  tenants,  but  as  proprietors,  and  not  hold  it  under  the 
whim  of  any  landlord,  but  as  peasant  proprietors.      We  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  and  free  sale.      My  friend, 
Mr.  Brady,  has  told  you,  in  the  words  of  Michael  Davitt,  that  fixity  of 
tenure  is  fixity  of  landlordism.     Fixity  of  tenure  may  be  all  very  well — 
say,  with  free  sale^^ — ^but  I  object  to  the  words  'fair  rents.'    It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  fix  a  fair  rent  at  the  present  time.  Sup- 
pose they  fixed  fair  rents  four,  or  five,  or  ten  years  ago,  what  would  you 
think  of  it  to-day  ?    With  foreign  competition  and  bad  harvests,  how 
can  you  fix  fair  rents  1    The  only  thing  the  people  of  Ireland  is  willing 
to  accept  is  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  shall  be  the  owner  of  the  soil.     It 
will  not  do  to  depend  upon  Mr.  Pamell  or  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
or  the  Irish  National  Land  League.     You  must  depend  upon  yourselves 
alone  ;  the  power  is  in  your  own  hands,  if  you  only  exercise  that  power. 
I  ask  you  one  thing  here  to-day,  and  it  is  this,  that  you  will  give  Colonel 
Tottenham  and  Major  O'Beime,  a  ticket-of-leave  to  join  fiie  O'Conor 
Don,  King-Harman,  Bruen,  and  Kavanagh,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
who  were  sent  right  about  face.     The  House  of  Lords  had  better  mind 
themselves,  before  they  drive  thedemocracy  of  England,  and  the  democracy 
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of  Ireland,  to  wipe  it  out,  root  and  branch.     For  my  part,  I  don't  care 
whether  it  is  Wliig  or  Tory  you  send  into  Parliament,  their  object  seems 
to  be  for  centuries  to  wipe  out  the  Irish  race.     I  don't  care  whether  it 
is  Henry  II.,  or  Henry  III.,  or  the  infamous  Hessians  of  '98,  or  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  last  though  not  least,  the  famines  and  evictions  of  Queen 
Victoria,  their  object  is  to  wipe  out  the  Irish  race  " — (I  have  something 
lost  here,  I  think) — **  who  arc  demanding  to-day  their  right  to  live  on  the 
land  of  their  birth.     You  will  have  each  and  every  man  of  you  to  act 
like  brothers,  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  succeed,  if  some  of  you  are 
going    backsliding   to    the  landlord  or  agent,   or  the  police  barrack, 
telling  stories.     I  hope  the  time  is  gone  for  that.     You  are  forced  to  go 
periodically  to  look  for  the  assistance  which  has  been  deprived  you  in  the 
land  of  your  birth.     You  have  paid  your  landlords  an  exorbitant  rent  for 
years,  which  they  have  spent  in  Belgium,  France,  Baden-Baden,  and  in 
Rhine  Land,  how  they  spend  it,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  here  to-day. 
Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  money  wrung  from  the  tenants  of  Ireland  goes 
abroad,  never  to  return.     How  can  Ireland  grow  strong,  while  her  very 
life  current  flows  out  in  the  shape  of  rack-rents.     I  will  ask  you  to 
pledge  yourselves  here  to-day  that  no  man  will  take  land  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted,  or  that  you  will  take  a  farm  that  has  been 
suiTendered  for  an  exorbitant  rent.      But  should  there  be  found  amongst 
you  a  wretch  mean  enough  to  take  that  land  from  which  your  neighbour 
has  been  evicted  I. ask  you  not  to  speak  to  him,  or  buy  from  him,  or 
sell  to  him,  or  recognise  him  in  public  market  or  street,  or  buy  from  the 
shopkeeper  where  he  deals.     Don't  interfere  with  him,  but  treat  him  as 
an  enemy  of  his  country.     And  another  thing,  do  not  reap  his  com  or 
dig  his  potatoes.     Leave  his  com  uncut,  his  potatoes  undug,  and  him- 
self to  wither  under  a  people's  curse.     I  ask  you,  as  I  asked  the  people 
of  Tipperary  the  other  day — if  a  tenant  is  evicted  the  people  should 
march  in  military  procession,  and  march  to  the  landlord's  door,  and  tell 
him  that  you  will  not  pay  one  penny  rent  until  that  tenant  is  reinstated. 
I  may  be  told  I  am  speaking  too  extreme,  that  it  is  Communism ;  but 
in  answer  to  that,  I  will  ask  you  who  are  the  Communists  1    They  are 
the  men  who  hold  your  lands  under  a  military  title,  they  hold  it  under 
the  title  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  butchered  your  fathers  and  mothers  be- 
cause they  were  Irish.    Who  butchered  your  fathers'  and  mothers'  babes, 
ay  !  and  Irish  babes  in  the  womb,  because  they  were  Irish.    Still  we  will 
find  Irishmen  to  stand  up  and  say,  they  had  a  right  to  that  land.    They 
talk  about  sacred  rights  of  property,  was  thei^  anything  about  sacred 
rights  of  property  in  them  days  1    We  demand  justice,  we  demand  it  for 
the  people,  and  if  the  Government  refuse  to  grant  it,  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  what  may  happen  (cheers).  I  ask  you,  men  of  Leitrim,  to 
join  with  the  men  of  Roscommon,  in  the  demand  that  you  will  have  no 
settlement  of  the  land  question  that  will  not  make  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
the  owner  of  the  soil  (cheers),  and  that  any  attempt,  no  matter  who  may 
be  the  cause  of  it,  any  attempt  to  direct  you  from  the  true  or  right  path, 
that  you  will  listen  only  to  ihe  doctrines  of  the  land  for  the  people.     If 
you  do  that,  and  stick  to  one  another,  be  true  to  yourselves,  aid  your- 
selves, and  Grod  will  aid  you.     Your  cause  is  just  and  you  must  succeed 
(cheers)." 

Mr.  Wcdker. — We  have  nothing  to  ask  about  this  meeting. 

Seigefiant  Heron  (to  witness). — Did  you  attend  and  report  a  Land 
League  meeting  at  Cooneal,  in  the  county  Mayo,  on  the  19th  September 
last  1 — I  did,  sir. 

Who  was  in  the  chair  1 — Mr.  Patrick  Gaughan. 

Were  there  any  mottos  on  any  of  the  banners  carried  that  day,  or  on 
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arches  spaxming  the  road  f — ^Yes.  I  can  tell  you  that  from  mj  note- 
book (refers  to  notes) — ^yes,  there  was. 

State  any  that  yon  have  taken  a  note  of  i — One  had  *'  Awake,  unite, 
Cooneal ;"  another,  "  Evict  the  Lords — spread  the  light."  Across  the 
road  was  a  strip  of  calico,  or  something  of  that  sort,  with  the  words 
"  Down  with  landlordism"  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side,  ^  The 
land  for  the  people."  Another  banner  had  the  words  '^Hold  the 
harvest — Ballina  to  the  rescue,"  and  another,  "  Hold  what  you  have 
till  you  get  what  you  want"  on  one  side,  on  the  other  side  being  "  Down 
with  landlordism  and  the  House  of  Lords."  And  ''  Spreiad  the  light " 
— «  Hold  the  harvest." 

Very  well;  now  about  how  many  were  at  that  meeting  1 — I  should 
say  nearly  2,000 — 1,400  or  1,500 ;  something  like  that. 

Did  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Walsh,  of  Castlebar,  speak  at  that  meeting  1 — He 
did,  sir. 

Will  yo  go  to  Mr.  Walsh's  speech  at  page  4,  and  commence  it  ¥ — 
— (Witness  reads) — "Fellow  countrymen,  I  cannot  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Melvin  as  a  tenant-farmer  for  making  an  apology  for  proposing  a 
resolution  similar  to  what  he  read,  for  he  is  one  who  is  robbed  by  this 
pernicious  system  of  landlordism ;  he  is  one  who  has  to  pay  rent  to  those 
who  are  not  mora]ly  entitled  to  rent ;  therefore  he  had  no  need  to  propose 
an  apology  for  proposingaresolution  to  abolish  them  for  ever" —  (I  have  lost 
some  words  there,  I  thiok) — "  I  think  that  the  land  of  Ireland  should  be 
held  by  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland.  Who  are  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  1 
Are  they  the  Knoxe's  1  (Down  with  them.)  Are  they  the  Grores  1  Are 
they  that  chief  of  the  crowbar  brigade,  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  Lord  John 
Browne,  or  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  1  (No,  no.)  I  say  they  are  not.  The 
Nationalists  of  Ireland  and  Mayo  are  the  people  of  Ireland  and  Mayo, 
and  the  land  cannot  be  in  safer  hands  than  the  people  of  Ireland.  There 
may  be,  and  there  has  been,  exceptions  to  this.  Indeed,  the  National 
men  who  held  the  land  of  Ireland,  and  whose  principal  work  for  genera- 
tion upon  generation  has  been  to  tread  on  nationality  and  the  freedom 
of  our  country.  We  want  to  get  the  land  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  cultivate  it,  the  present  occupiers  of  the  soil  of  Ireland.  We  don't 
want  to  acknowledge  any  man  as  master.  We  want  to  see  the 
people  of  Ireland  firee  and  independent.  We  want  to  see  them  stand 
on  their  own  hearth  and  homes,  and  say  before  Qod  they  have  no 
masters  but  themselves ;  and  when  that  object  is  attained,  I  think  the 
masters — ^the  present  masters  of  Ireland — ^will  be  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  (cheers.)  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  highest  effort  of 
nationaliiy  ought  to  bd  to  dispossess  the  present  landed  aristocracy,  and 
give  the  land  to  the  people." 

Stop  there  and  go  to  the  next  page — ^page  5,  at  line  18 — "  We  have 
already  stopped  eviction"  1 — (Witness  reads) — "  We  have  already  stopped 
eviction.  Who  has  the  hardihood  to  put  out  any  tenant  1  I  know 
there  are  thousands  who  are  kept  in  their  homes  by  this  agitation,  and 
I  know  it  is  not  the  landloitls  that  has  sufficient  mercy  to  leave 
them  in.  It  is  the  land-leaguers  that  is  doing  it,  and  they  are  keeping 
the  people  in  their  homes  and  possession  which  is  nine  parts  of  the  law. 
Let  no  man  give  up  possession ;  if  there  is  stronger  power  to  put  him 
out  he  knows  the  way  to  get  in.  I  hope  you  will  allow  no  such  thing 
as  local  jealousies  to  crop  in  amongst  you.  Nothing  is  worse  than  petty 
differences.  If  a  neighbour  were  to  injure  you  it  is  better  that  it  should 
go  unrevenged.  I  hope  that  the  people  will  now  be  united,  and  keep 
united  until  every  man  present  is  owner  of  bis  own  house  and  his  own 
home  (cheers.)" 
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Now,  was  Mr.  John  W.  Nally  the  next  speaker  ? — He  was. 

Whs  he  under  the  influence  of  drink  that  day  % — Well,  he  was  a  little. 

Very  well,  give  his  speech  ? — (  Witness  reads) — "  Well,  my  friends  and 
fellow-countrymen,  and  especially  the  Nationalists  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  I  did  not  come  here  to  speak  to  this  resolution,  although  I  am 
the  father  of  it.  It  lb  eighteen  months  ago  since  I  had  the  honour  of 
proposing  the  resolution  I  hold  in  my  hand  to-day.  But  still,  what  is 
the  use  of  proposing  resolution  1"  (I  Imve  lost  a  word)  "  No  use  what- 
soever ;"  (there  is  another  break  there)  "  for  the  most  enthusiastic  in 
the  crowd  are  the  very  parties  who  have  proffered  rent  to  those  scoun- 
drels called  rack-renters.  I  tell  you,  for  a  positive  fact,  that  I  knew  a 
case  where  a  man  went  to  a  fair  with  a  cow,  who  only  expected  six 
pounds,  and  he  got  four  pounds  more  than  he  expected.  There  are  some 
of  those  men  here  to-day  that  I  was  pointed  out,  and  there  were  some  of 
them  yesterday  in  Killala,  and  they  had  the  look  of  Judas  Iscariot  who 
slayed  Christ  on  the  cross.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  on  this 
question ;  I  came  here,  though  labouring  tinder  a  cold,  when  I  heard 
there  was  not  one  to  spread  the  light  to  hold  the  harvest.  I  had  the 
high  honour  on  yesteiday  to  witness  the  hill  on  which  the  French 
soldiers  landed,  but  when  you  are  called  upon,  it  is  not  on  the  hill  you 
will  be  called.  You  will  have  to  come  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  I 
hope  you  will  buy  a  lot  of  those  pills  that  I  will  be  selling,  that  this 
scoundrel  called  Churchill  (groans) — ^he  brought  it  before  the  House  of 
Commons  to  know  why  a  character  like  me  should  be  allowidd  to  go 
through  the  country.  I  will  repeat  the  same  to-day.  No  matter  who 
he  is  or  what  his  calling  may  be,  he  can  have  a  rifle  and  use  it,  he  can 
keep  it  in  his  house,  and  by  carrying  it  about  he  can  havo  it  for  10«.  a 
year ;  they  are  very  cheap  now.  Where  I  was  brought  before  the  House 
I  did  not  say  much,  but  whenever  I  speak  at  all  I  say  something.  What 
I  said  was,  '  If  a  man  wants  to  shoot  some  game  such  as  grouse, 
hares,  partridge,  or  anything  like  that,  by  shooting  vermin  you  have 
only  \bs,  a  year  to  pay.  These  vermin  are  crows,  jackdaws,  rooks,  and 
everything  else.  I  tell  you  you  can  shoot.  There  is  no  close 
season  for  shooting  vennin."  ("  Cheei-s  for  Mr.  Nally."  Cheers.) 
*'  But  what  is  the  use,  as  I  said  before,  of  passing  a  resolution  when  it 
is  not  carried  into  effect  1  I  have  attended  meetings  in  Galway,  Kos- 
common,  and  Sligo,  and  I  found  that  the  parties  who  were  most 
enthusiastic  were  the  parties  who  would  take  a  farm.  This  resolution 
which  I  am  going  to  propose  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on  if 
you  take  farms  from  which  people  have  been  evicted.  Now 
the  resolution  that  I  have  to  propose  is  this,  and  it  ain't  strong 
enough  ;  it  is  this  " — This  resolution  I  did  not  take  down  in  shorthand. 
It  was  given  to  me  in  a  printed  form  by  Mr.  Nally,  but  it  is  the  resolu- 
tion proposed. 

He  gave  you  a  printed  form  1 — ^Y es. 

And  you  copied  that  (the  resolution)  from  the  printed  form  % — Yes. 

You  may  read  it  now  ?  {Witness  reads) — ''  That  no  man  shall  take  a 
farm  from  which  his  neighbour  has  been  evicted  for  an  unjust  or 
excessive  rent,  or  in  any  other  way  violate  the  principles  of  the  T^and 
League.  That  we  consider  any  man  who  takes  a  farm  frx>m  which 
another  has  been  evicted,  or  which  has  been  surrendered  for  the 
non-payment  of  an  unjust  or  excessive  rent,  as  an  enemy  of  the  people". 
— Here  is  what  he  added  himself : — *'  and  we  look  upon  him  as  worse 
than  the  robber  soldier  that  pierced  Christ  on  the  cross." 

That  was  not  in  the  printed  resolution  lio  gave  you — ho  added  it  him- 
self, you  say  1 — No,  it  was  not  in  the  print. 
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Yexj  welly  go  onl  (WUneas  reada) — ^'Is  there  a  man  that  will 
buy  that  land  or  inhabit  the  house  that  he  left  1  ( '  No,  no.') 
When  I  saw  the  beauty  of  the  crowd  I  saw  yesterday  in  KillaUa, 
and  I  can  only  call  them  Zulus  "  (I  have  lost  it  there  again)  ''  While 
those  blasted  scoundrels  are  spending  it  in  England  and  London  and  the 
back  lanes  of  Dublin  in  profligation  and  vica  The  bone  and  sinew 
that  I  see  here  I  would  like  them  to  understand  that  the  words  that 
have  flown  from  my  lips  were  not  up  to  the  wishes  of  my  heart,  because 
I  would  Hke  to  do  away  with  land  grabbers  and  land  sharks.  You 
want  something  more  than  speechifying.  It  is  no  use  unless  you  say 
you  will  go  hand  in  hand  under  the  standard  of  Wolfe  Tone,  and 
Emmet,  and  go  on  the  same  scaffold  as  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien, 
and  imtil  this  is  done  we  will  never  have  a  total  separation  (cheers). 
Excuse  me,  when  I  have  time  to  come  down  again  I  will  see  you." 

And  you  add  to  your  report — "  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  this  man 
was  very  much  under  the  influence  of  drink  while  addressing  the 
people  "  1 — ^Yes. 

When  did  he  give  you  the  printed  form  of  resolutions  1 — Before  the 
meeting  commenced. 

And  did  he  appear  to  be  intoxicated  then  ? — Well,  not  so  much  as 
when  he  was  speaking. 

I  see  j  very  well — were  the  other  resolutions  that  were  proposed  at 
that  meeting  printed  forms  also  1 — ^Yes.  There  were  nine  resolutions 
on  the  printed  form  altogether,  but  there  were  only  three  or  four  pro- 
posed. 

There  were  nine  originally,  but  they  only  proposed  three  or  four  1 — ^Yes, 

Will  you  go  to  the  seconding  of  Mr.  NaJly's  resolution  by  Mr.  John 
Sweeny  1 — ^Yes.     I  have  that. 

Very  well — ^will  you  read  what  Mr.  Sweeny  said — ^the  little  speech 
he  made,  just  give  it  out  at  once? — (  Witness  Teads) — Mr.  John  Sweeny 
said — "  Tenant  farmers,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion so  ably  read  by  Mr.  Nally,  and  I  hope  you  will  take  his  advice,  and 
if  you  do  iiie  British  Constitution  cannot  dispossess  you  (cheers)." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  P.  O'Brien. 

Now  will  you  just  go  to  page  4.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  read 
the  passage  commencing,  "This  system  of  fixity  of  tenure" — it  is 
line  46? 

Mr.  Justice  Babry. — No,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  O'Brien  (to  witness). — Well,  will  you  just  read  a  few  words 
from  that  point? — (Witness  reads)— "This  system  of  fixity  of  tenure 
has  not  a  good  aspect,  to  my  mind.  It  oppresses  the  trader  in  the 
towns  and  the  mechanics  of  the  cities ;  it  oppresses  all  the  industrial 
aud  social  life  of  Ireland.  This  system  of  land  tenure,  by  which  pro- 
perties must  accrue  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  eldest  son — and  this 
system  of  land  tenure,  by  which  settlements  may  be  made  giving  the 
soil  of  Ireland  to  persons  yet  unborn — I  say  that  this  system  oppresses 
the  trader  and  mechanic.  If  a  mechanic  in  any  town  in  Mayo  wants 
to  build  himself  a  house,  is  he  able  to  do  it  1  He  is  not ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause the  present  occupier  is  not  able  to  give  him  a  lease  sufficient  to 
build  any  property,  and  thereby  it  interests  the  social  life  of  every  man 
in  Ireland." 

Cross-examiued  by  Mr.  Curran, 

Now  tell  me,  constable,  you  say  that  Mr.  Nally  was  very  drunk 
that  day  ? — ^Well,  not  very  drunk. 

Well,  was  he  very  sober  ? — Not  very  sober  either. 
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In  your  opinion  can  he  bear  much  drink  1 — ^I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Have  you  seen  him  drink? — I  have. 

Have  you  ever  taken  diink  with  him  1 — ^Yes,  sir  ;  I  have. 

Now,  on  this  occasion  you  say  that  he  wrote  something  himself  afiber 
the  resolution  1 — Yes,  sir — ^not  "  wrote  it,*'  but  he  added  it  in.  After 
reading  the  resolution  he  finished  it  up  by  that  there — ^the  half  sen- 
tence, or  whatever  is  added  here. 

But  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  resolution  1 — No,  sir ;  it 
did  not. 

Were  there  many  ladies  at  that  meeting  1 — Well,  I  should  say  there 
were  a  fair  share. 

I  believe  wherever  Mr.  Nally  goes  the  ladies  as  a  rule  follow  also. 
Isn't  that  the  fact  1 — I  don't  know. 

Isn't  he  a  great  favourite  with  the  ladies,  now  1 — Well,  I  am  sure  he 
ought  to  be. 

Don't  you  know  that  at  all  these  meetings  he  claims  the  right  to  kiss 
as  many  of  the  ladies  as  he  likes  1 — I  don't  know  that. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  try  1 — No. 

Oh,  I  see ;  you  were  too  busy  reporting.  Now,  you  have  said  that 
you  have  ofben  taken  drink  with  him  1 — Yes. 

Did  you  drink  any  on  that  day  with  him  1 — Yes. 

Before  the  meeting  1 — Yes. 

And  after  the  meeting  1 — No,  not  after. 

But  before  the  meeting  ? — Yes. 

I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Mr.  Nally,  when  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  uses  rather  strong  language,  doesn't  he  i — ^Well,  I 
don't  know  about  that. 

You  don't  know  about  that.  Well,  passing  from  Mr.  Nally  for  the 
present,  I  find  here  that  you  have  reported  this  speech — the  very  short 
speech  of  Mr.  John  Sweeny  1 — ^Yes. 

Now  what  he  says  is — ^^  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  reso- 
lution so  ably  read  by  Mr.  Nally"  1 — Yes,  that  is  part  of  it. 

"  And  I  hope  you  will  take  his  advice"  1 — Yes.  There  is  more  still, 
though. 

Now,  on  your  oath,  constable,  ^Udn't  that  refer  to  the  advice  in  the 
resolution  ^I  could  not  say,  sir. 

That  no  man  should  take  a  farm  from  which  a  neighbour  had  been 
evicted^-wasn't  that  the  advice  Mr.  Sweeny  referred  to  1 — ^I  could  not 
say  what  he  meant. 

You  observe  he  says — "  The  resolution  so  ably  read  by  Mr,  Nally" 
—Yes. 

And  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge,  hadn't  his  speech  reference  to  the 
resolution  1 — I  could  not  say,  sir. 

The  Attornei^entral, — He  also  says — "  And  I  hope  you  will  take 
his  (Mr.  Nally's)  advice." 

Mr.  Cwrraat, — I  know ;  but  that  is  the  advice  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Sergeant  Heron, — Did  you  attend  &nd  report  the  Land  League 
meeting  at  Ballyshannon,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  on  the  26th  Sep- 
tember, 1880  »— I  did. 

Was  that  a  largely-attended  meeting  1 — ^It  was  a  large  meeting. 

Were  you  in  Uie  town  of  Ballyshannon  early  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  f — ^I  was. 

BaUyshannon,  you  know,  is  a  railway  station  1 — ^Yes. 

Were  there  excursion  trains  coming  in  from  different  counties  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  t — Yes,  as  far  as  I  could  hear. 
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About  how  many  people,  then,  were  present  at  the  Balljshannon 
meeting  altogether  1 — I  should  say  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
altogether. 

You  remember  the  chair  being  taken  about  three  o'clock  1 — Yes., 

Who  took  the  chair  1 — A  gentleman  named  Hugh  Tuthill. 

Very  well.  You  know  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  one  of  the  traversers  1 
—Yes. 

Was  he  there  1 — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  before  the  meeting  commenced  with  reference  to 
going  on  the  platform) — Ves. 

Just  tell  what  occurred  before  you  went  on  the  platform  ? — It  was 
through  his  intercession  that  I  got  on  the  platform. 

Were  you  informed  that  but  for  that  you  would  not  be  let  on  the 
platform  ? — I  was. 

Now,  will  you  go  to  the  first  page  of  Mr.  Brennan's  speech,  on  page 
7,  and  begin  at  line  20 — "  I  never  yet  met  a  man"  ? — ( Witness  reads) — 
'*  I  never  yet  met  a  man,  no  matter  what  his  religion  or  politics  might 
be,  no  matter  how  he  might  be  wedded  to  the  existing  institution,  but 
would  prefer  light  taxes  to  heavy  taxes,  but  would  prefer  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  industry  himself  rather  than  see  others  enjoy  it  (True),  and 
if  we  could  look  for  the  secret  of  the  apathy  of  the  people  of  the  North 
in  this  movement,  I  think  we  will  find  that  it  is  not  owing  to  your  pros- 
perity,  or  that  you  are  contented  with  your  lot,  but  we  will  find  that  it 
is  owing  to  the  distrust  for  their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  which  th» 
English  (Government  has  ever  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants, and  I  think  that  we  will  show  that  the  great  object  of  the 
Land  League  is  to  restore  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
not  to  restore  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  that  the  brave  yeomanry 
of  Ulster  will  join  in  this  movement  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  toiling  millions  (cheers)." 

Now  go  to  page  8,  line  28,  and  read  I — (Witness  resLds) — "  Branches  of 
the  Land  League  should  be  established  in  every  parish  in  your  county, 
and  every  man  thdrt  lives  by  honest  labour  in  that  parish  should  be 
enrolled  in  it.  And  if  there  are  men  found  who  will  not  joiji,  who 
trifle  by  standing  alone,  they  should  be  allowed  to  stand  alone  in  their 
hour  of  trial.  We  want  to  make  the  Land  League  an  industrial  union 
in  the  same  way  that  the  members  of  different  trades  combine  for  to 
protect  their  rights,  and  then  we  want  a  strike  against  land  monopoly. 
That  Btrike  has  already  commenced,  and  we  want  you  to  join  in  it.  We 
want  you  to  join  in  the  strike  against  rack-rents — against  payment  of 
rack-rents.  Any  man  who  now  pays  a  rack-rent,  whether  he  can  afford 
it  or  not,  is  an  enemy  to  the  public  good.  We  want  you  to  strike 
against  taking  farms  firom  which  others  may  be  evicted.  Whenever  a 
man  is  evicted  from  his  holding,  that  holding  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
vacated  ;  the  crops  upon  it  should  be  allowed  to  wither  or  rot,  and  if 
the  landlord  wants  to  cultivate  it  he  should  be  allowed  to  bend  his  own 
back  and  work  (cheers),  and  see  what  a  little  honest  labour  is  like.  If 
cattle  are  seized  for  payment  of  rent,  no  man  should  be  found  to  bid  for 
them  or  buy  them.  See  what  this  united  action  did  in  a  county  neigh- 
bouring to  this.  Some  time  ago  in  the  county  Sligo  a  landlord  seized 
upon  the  cattle  of  a  tenant  for  the  payment  of  a  rack-rent ;  these 
cattle  were  brought  to  the  town  of  Tubbercurry,  and  they  were 
offered  there  for  sale  ;  there  was  not  a  man  in  that  town  found  to  offer 
one  shilling  for  them.  They  were  brought  to  Ballymote,  and  they  were 
there  offered  for  sale  with  the  like  result.  They  were  then  brought  to 
Sligo,  and  in  the  market  place  of  Sligo  these  cattle  were  bought  in  for 
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the  owner  at  four  ahillings  and  sixpence  a-piece.  We  want  to  make 
general  tbronghont  Ireland  that  state  of  things  that  exists  in  Sligo,  and 
when  we  do  tiie  trinmph  of  your  cause  is  assured.  You  have  raised  the 
cry  here  to-day  of  the  land  for  the  people  (cheers,  and  cries  of  stick  to  it, 
often).  Don't  be  content  with  raising  the  ciy ;  go  on  with  the  work,  and 
your  cause  will  triumph." 

Stop  there.  Now  will  you  go  to  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Murdoch  Gallagher  7 — (Witness  reads) — "  Resolved,  that  as  organization 
is  our  best  means,  we,  uie  people  of  Donegal,  pledge  ourselves  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  by  forming  branches 
of  it  in  this  district." 

Very  well.  Now  go  to  another  resolution  on  page  10,  proposed  by 
Mr.  John  Mulhem  %-—{ Witness  reads) — "  Resolved,  that  we  hereby 
pledge  ourselves  never  to  bid  for  or  rent  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant 
may  be  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an  unjust  rent,  or  bid  for  or  purchase 
cattle  or  other  goods  seized  under  such  circumstances." 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^That's  all  I'll  ask  you  to  read  now. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — How  often  have  you  reported  Mr.  Brennan 
About  five  or  six  times  altogether. 

Look  at  page  7,  line  34.  I  want  you  to  read  about  a  dozen  lines 
{Witness  reads) — "  We  put  forward  to-day  a  platform  upon  which  every 
worker  can  take  his  stand,  no  matter  at  what  altar  he  may  kneel  on 
Sundays.  We  tell  him  it  is  his  interest  to  combine  against  the  class 
that  is  robbing  him  the  other  six  days  of  the  week  (cheers).  The  land- 
lord makes  no  difference  between  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Presbyterian 
money ;  they  take  it  all  alike,  they  take  the  last  shilling  from  you,  no 
matter  what  your  religious  convictions  may  be,  and  you  should  meet 
them  in  the  same  spirit  and  feeling  by  combining,  irrespective  of  creed, 
for  the  destruction  of  their  power,  and  to  make  the  people  of  Ireland, 
like  the  people  of  almost  every  other  country,  the  owners  of  the  land 
they  till  ('Well  done*).  Now,  there  are  very  few  people  but  will 
acknowledge  that  the  present  land  laws  need  reforming.  Even  the 
landlords  themselves  have  recently  condescended  to  argue  the  question, 
and  it  must  soon  come  to  be  considered'  what  change  will  be  made  in 
those  laws." 

Mr.  Heron, — Did  you  attend  and  report  the  Blacklion  meeting  in 
county  Cavan  on  the  13th  November  1---I  did,  sir. 

Who  was  in  the  chair  at  that  meeting? — Father  John  Smyth. 

About  how  many  people  were  present  ?  Was  it  a  large  meeting  % 
— ^There  were  about  1,500  present. 

Were  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Biggar,  two  of  the  traversers,  there  1 — 
They  were. 

Gk)  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech  at  page  2.  Read  the  whole 
speech;  it  is  a  very  short  one) — (Witness  reads) — <*  Rev.  Chair- 
man and  fellow-countrymen — Standing  on  this  platform  to-day, 
I  have  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  intensity  of  your  feelings  on 
this  great  national  movement.  When  I  consider  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  I  must  be  a  great  deal  briefer  than  I  wish  to  be.  Therefore, 
my  friends,  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  confine  myself  in  a  few  remarks 
into  a  few  minutes.  It  is  merely  the  actual  experience  on  the  platform, 
and  living  among  my  countrymen,  the  impression  I  would  wish  to 
impress  upon  your  minds  is,  that  this  platform  is  bereft  of  anything 
sectarian.  It  is  practically  and  purely  national,  and  with  open  anna  it 
invites  men  of  all  creeds,  men  of  any  colour  or  section  who  have  to  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  regardless  of  creed  or  class.  I 
would  be  sorry  that  anything  should  be  said  on  the  platform  that  would 
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prevent  your  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  to  join  this  movement.     It 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  West,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  tolerated   in 
the  North.  •  It  has  been  too  well  proved  on  the  pages  of  your  history 
that   Protestants    have  '*'-*(there     is    a   break     here) — "  freely    and 
bravely,   and  again  they  will  go   to   the  front  and  fight  the  gsand 
Irish  fight  against  English  tyranny.      What  they  did   in   '98,   if  you 
only  meet  them  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood   and  as  Irishmen,  they  are 
prepared  to  do  in    1880.      I  don't  mean  that  they  are  to  take  to  the 
hillsides  and  win  the  liberty  of  the  Irish  people,  but  to  stand  on  this 
platform  to  attack  by  their  voice  and  yours  " — (there  is  another  break 
here) — '^  and  if  those  ominous  forebodings  be  not  enough,  the  day  will 
come  when  you  shall  hurl  a  thunderbolt  in  the  teeth  of  those  who  dare 
refuse  you  your  rights  (cheers).     The  other  day  an  Orangemen  threw 
up  his  farm  because  he  had  to  pay  three  pounds  an  acre  for  it.      He 
threw  up  his  farm  and  refused  to  pay  this  desperate  rack-rent,  and  a  Ca- 
tholic neighbour  of  his  came  and  took  it  (groans).  This  Protestant  gentle- 
man brought  the.  question  under  the  notice  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League,  and  laid  his  case  before  them.     The  only  defence 
for  the  land-grabber  was  that  when  this  man  threw  it  up  he  had  a  right 
to  take  it.    The  first  thing  I  would  do  " — (there  is  another  break  here) 
"-T-"  fi*om  the  platform  and  insist  upon  this  grabber  throwing  up  the 
land,  and  give  it  back  to  our  Protestant  fellow-countryman.      I  hope 
that  the  result  of  this  day's  proceedings  may  be  that  you  will  grasp  the 
hands  of  fellowship  in  this  great  movement  against  the  tyranny  which 
only  Irishmen  could  have  endured  so  long.      By  this  means  you  will 
ci^eate  a  power  in  the  country  that  will  sweep  before  it  like  a  mountain 
torrent  anything  that  would  impede  your  onward  march  to  independence 
(cheers)." 

Now,  will  you  go  to  Mr.  Biggar's  speech,  and  take  up  at  that  portion 
of  it,  commencing  on  page  4,  which  states,  **  You  must  give  us  assistance 
which  is  indispensable  "  1 — {Witness  reads) — "You  must  give  us  assist 
ance  which  is  indispensable  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  tenant- 
farmers'  cause.  The  next  step  you  must  take,  every  tenant-fBirmer  should 
combine  and  become  members  of  the  Land  League  for  the  protection  of 
the  tenant-farmers  " — (There's  a  break  here.) — "  You  should  not  give 
more  than  the  Government  valuation  in  the  shape  of  rent.  We  know 
where  the  tenant  league  has  been  made  workable — ^what  has  been  done. 
We  know  what  the  trades-unionists  of  any  country  would  do.  Land- 
lords must  take  " — (That's  broken  again.)-—''  Suppose  you  met  another 
neighbour  who  refused  to  act  in  conformity  with  you,  shun  him.  Don't 
buy  or  sell  from  him.  If  a  shopkeeper  sells  to  him,  then  you  say, '  We 
won't  buy  from  you ';  and  let  the  grass  grow  at  the  shopkeeper's  door 
who  wiU  sell  to  a  man  who  takes  land  from  which  a  tenant  has  been 
evicted,  or  who  will  not  act  in  conformity  with  the  intei'ests  of  his 
class;  Suppose  the  landlord  takes  the  laud  into  his  own  hands,  don't 
work  for  him*  I  don't  mean  to  strike  any  man  that  works  for  him. 
Heason  with  him^  and  allow  this  covetous  landlord  to  till  his 
own  land.  If  he  puts  cattle  on  his  land,  let  him  herd  them 
himself.  If  his  hay  requires  to  be  cut^  let  him  cut  it  himself.  If  you 
carry  out  these  principles,  the  result  must  be  you  will  be  masters 
of  ike  situation.  If  you  accept  that  the  vsdue  of  land  cannot 
in  any  case  exceed  the  Government  valuation,  you  have  made  the 
fibrsi  important  step.  The  next  is  what  priqe  they  have  to  sell  their 
holdings  to  the  occupying  tenants.  The  same  principle  is  with  regard 
to  rates,  and  landlords  in  towns  making  new  streets,  and  so  on." — (T^ere 
is  a  break  here  also) — "  I  think  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  quite  sufficient 
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advantages  to  become  members  of  the  limd  League.  If  you  are  not 
organized,  the  result  is  that  you  are  perfectly  defenceless,  and  be  taken 
one  by  one  by  the  tyrannical  landlord  and  be  cmshedv  Tf  you  act 
together  you  are  the  masters.  The  Land  League  can  gire  the  best 
YiJuable  advice.  They  can  recommend  able  lawyers,  and  do  all  that  is 
to  be  done  with  regard  to  matters  of  that  kind.  If  you  watch  your 
opportunities  to  carry  out  this  pressure  on  the  land-grabbers  and  land- 
jobbers,  the  result  must  be  that  the  tenant-farmers  must  win,  and  the 
accursed  system  of  landlordism,  that  is  worse  than  any  system  of  land 
tenure  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  you  will  have  done  a  great 
benefit  to  yourselves,  your  country,  and  your  families.*' 

Now,  with  regard  to  every  one  of  the  meetings  that  I  have  afiked  you 
about ;  have  your  original  notes  of  these  meetings  here  ? — ^I  have. 

And  did  you  in  each  case  compare  your  original  notes  with  the  printed 
copy  1 — I  did. 

And  the  printed  copy  agreed  with  your  notes? — Yes. 
And  did  you  in  every  case,  as  truly  and  accurately  as  you  could,  take 
an  accurate  report) — I  did. 

Mr.   WdUker, — Turn  to  page   3,    and    begin  at  line  7,  "The  only 
issue  in  this  particular  case  "  l^CfVUness  reads) — "  The  only  issue  in  this 
particular  case  is  whether  or  not  the  tenant  farmers,  without  reference  to 
creed  or  class,  shall  submit  to  this  injustice  under  which  they  so  long 
groaned.     I  have  heard  a  good  deal  with  regard  to  what  are  supposed 
to  be  the  opinions  of  tenant-feurmers  all  over  Ulster,  and  I  believe,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  that  the  Ulster  fEirmers  are  in  favour  of  the 
principles  of  the  Irish  Land  League.     In  Dungannon  on  last  Monday  " 
(well,  I  have    another    break    here)  "we  happened    to  get  a    good 
attendance,  although  summoned  by  a  man  that  had  only  eight  acres  of 
land.    The  landlords  had  a  meeting  on  the  same  day,  presided  over  by 
Lord  Eanforley,  and  it  was  a  lamentable  failure.      They  did  not  succeed 
in  gettuig  a  tenant  farmer  to  attend  their  meeting.      Now,  in  speaking 
on  this  question,  I  never  alleged  that  all  landlords  are  bad,  but  I  do 
allege  that  a  portion  of  the  landlords  are  bad.     There  are  landlords  who 
charge  their  tenants  twice  the  Gk>vemment  valuation — tenants  who 
turned  the  land  into  fields  for  feeding  cattle.     These  are  the  men  we  wish 
to  put  into  their  proper  place,  and  take  care  they  don't    .     .     .     turn 
the  land  into  grazing.      How  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  Land 
League    to  be  brought  into  operation)      First,  that  the  occupying 
farmer    should    become    owner    of    the    land ;    and    the    principle 
by  which  that  could  be  carried  out  is  very  simple,  and  it  would  not  be  un- 
fairto  the  landlord.  The  landlord  should  get  twenty  years' purchaseGovem- 
ment  valuation,  and  be  paid  by  Government  bonds  ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  disposed  for  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  he  could  sell  the  Go- 
vernment bonds  in  whatever  way  he  pleases.       Let  the  Government 
charge  one  and  a  half  in  addition  to  three  per  cent.,  making  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  to  pay  up  the  principal  sum,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty-five 
years  the  land  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant.     The  result  would  be 
that  the  tenant  would  pay  for  those  thirty-five  years  ten  per  cent.,  less 
the  Gk>vemmeut  valuation,  and  the  land  would  be  his  after  thirty-five 
years.  The  Government  valuation  was  settled  by  Government  surveyors, 
who  surveyed  the  land,  and  made  fair  and  reasonable  rent  that  the 
occupier  is  bound  to  pay  for  that  land.      The  terms  proposed  by  the 
Land  League  are  more  than  fair.     We  don't  advocate  confiscation ;  we 
advocate  justice,  and  nothing  more.      We  will  have  justice  some  day, 
where  we  will    .    .    .    We  can  speak  from  platforms,  and  get  good 
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reports  in  the  newspapers,  but,  as  we  cannot  do  all,  it  is  not  suiEcient 
assistance  for  us  to  get  you  to  come  kere  in  large  numbers  and  applaud 
the  different  speakers." 

Mr.  Heron. — That  will  do,  constable. 

Patbiok  Gordon  was  then  sworn  by  Mr.  Maybury,  and  examined  by 

Mr.  Forter. 

I  believe  you  are  a  commission  agent  1 

Witness. — Yes. 

And  I  belieye  you  are  also  landlord  of  the  house,  62  Middle  Abbey- 
street) — ^Yes. 

Haye  you  been  served  with  a  subpoena  dttces  tecum  to  produce  the 
agreement  of  the  letting  of  that  house  to  the  Land  League  1---Yes. 

Have  you  got  the  agreement  here  ? — Yes. 

Produce  it  1 — Here  it  is  (produced). 

This  is  the  document  under  which  that  house  was  let  1 — Yes. 

By  whom  is  the  agreement  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Land  League ) — 
By  Mr.  Famell. 

Counsel  then  read  the  agreement  as  follows — 

[Patrick  Gordon]  "  62,  Middle  Abbey-street, 

(Stamp  5«.)  Dublin,         187     . 

**  Mehorakduh  of  Agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  fifth 
day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  nine, 
between  Patrick  Gordon,  of  Middle  Abbey-street,  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  Commission,  Agent  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Irish  National 
League. 

''  Whereas  it  is  agreed  as  follows. 
**  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  let,  and  the  said  parties 
of  the  other  part  agree  to  take,  from  the  first  day  of  November  last 
past,  the  front  and  back  offices,  ground  floor,  on  the  premises,  62, 
Middle  Abbey-street  aforesaid,  with  the  use  of  furniture  in  front  office, 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  Forty-five  Pounds  sterling  without  taxes,  same  to 
be  paid  quarterly  on  every  first  of  January,  first  of  April,  first  of  July, 
and  first  October  in  every  year. 

<'  Either  of  said  parties  to  terminate  said  tenancy  by  giving  to  the  other 
three  months  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  so  to  do,  said  notice  to  termi- 
nate on  one  of  the  four  quarters  hereinbefore  mentioned  after  the 
expiration  of  one  year.  The  said  party  of  the  one  part  shall  have  the 
same  right  of  distress  and  re-entry  in  case  of  non-payment  of  any  of  the 
said  gales  of  rent.  And  said  party  also  agree  to  give  firing  for  office, 
also  gas  in  front  and  back  offices,  at  rate  of  Two  Pounds  per  annum. 

(Signed)  "  Chas.  S.  Parnell,  President. 

"Patrick  Gordon." 

Bernard  G^Mailey,  sworn  by  Mr.  Mayhury^  and  examined  by  Mr. 

Porter, 

Are  you  a  constable  in  the  Koyal  Irish  Constabulary  f 
Witness, — I  am. 

Have  you  been  trained  to  write  shorthand  1 — I  taught  myself. 
Did  you  attend  the  Land  League  meeting  at  Shrule,  on  the  20th  June, 
1880»— Idid. 

Who  was  in  the  chair  at  that  meeting  1 — Mr.  Montihan. 
Were  there  any  banners  there  ? — ^There  were. 
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JuBt  describe  now  any  you  saw  1 — ^There  was  a  larjo  one  with  this 
inscription  on  it — 

'*  On,  on,  in  your  masses  dense,  resolute,  strong, 
To  war  against  tyrants,  oppression,  and  wrong/' 

Was  there  anything  else  on  that  banner  ? — Yes,  on  the  other  side 
were  the  words,  **  Stick  to  your  homesteads.  Gt>d  Save  Ireland." 
There  was  a  likeness  of  Farnell  on  the  car  occupied  by  the  instru- 
ment players,  and  there  was  a  banner  on  the  platform  with  the  words, 
"  Our  chums  we'll  enforce." 

Did  you  see  any  others  ?  From  your  independent  recollection  are  you 
able  to  state  that  you  saw  other  banners,  and  if  so,  what  inscription,  if 
any,  wfus  on  them  1 — Yes,  there  was  one  small  banner  with  something 
like  an  effigy  or  figure  of  a  man  on  it,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  the 
words  underneath  **  TW  cock  my  pistol  said  the  Shan-van-vocht."  I 
think  there  were  some  others.  I  was  told  there  were  others  by  some 
of  the  men  who  were  there  taking  notes. 

But  from  your  own  independent  recollection,  are  you  able  to  state 
what  was  on  them  ? — I  am  not. 

Did  Mr.  Tiemey  propose  a  resolution  at  that  meeting  ? — ^Yes. 
Did  you  report  that  meeting  in  shorthand  ? — I  did. 
Have  you  compared  your  shorthand  report  with  the  printed  report  1 — 
I  have. 

And  does  the  printed  report  correspond  with  your  notes  taken  at  the 
time  1 — It  does. 

Will  you  now  turn  to  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Tiemey  and 
read  iti— (Witness  reads) — "  That  we  shall  hold  as  inimical  to  our  best 
interests,  and  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  any  man  who  shall  take 
a  holding  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted  for  the  non-payment  of 
an  unjust  rent." 

Was  Mr.  P.  J.  Grordon,  one  of  the  traversers,  at  that  meeting  1 — He 
was. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Gordon  1 — I  do. 
Do  you  know  who  he  is  1 — I  have  heard. 
What  is  he  1 — I  have  heard  that  he  is  a  shoemaker. 
Turn  to  his  speech  at  page  6,  and  commence  at  the  words,  ''  Mr. 
chairman,"  and  read  on  until  I  tell  you  to  stop? — (Witness  reads) — 
"  Mr.  chairman,  ladies,  and  fellow-countrymen,  I  am  proud  of  having 
the  honour  of  addressing  you  here  in  Shrule  to-day.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  attend  another  meeting,  but  something  has  occurred  in  this 
gsdlant  county  that  is  echoed  by  my  feelings.  The  Church  teaches  that 
he  who  is  not  with  you  is  against  you,  and  I  am  sorry  the  priest  of  this 
parish  is  not  here  to-day.  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  want  to 
excite  that  gentleman  ;  but  I  will  not  let  it  be  understood  that  his  name 
is  in  accordance  with  his  acts.  He  bears  the  name  of  Good,  but  he  is 
damn  little  good.  It  is  the  people  of  the  parish  that  has  made  him 
what  he  is,  and  it  is  you,  with  your  hard  earnings,  that  has  placed  him 
in  this  position.  I  am  leaving  it  in  your  own  hands  to  chastise  those 
who  are  against  the  people.  I  understand,  my  fiiends,  that  there  is  a 
party  here  who  has  got  up  a  system  of  reporting  to  the  Government  that 
the  peaceable  people  of  Shrule  and  its  surroundings  were  determined  to 
cut  one  another's  throats.  But  I  say  we  have  no  intention  of  cutting  the 
throats  of  our  friend^,  but  don't  care  if  half  the  throats  of  our  enemies 
were  cut  before  morning." 

Now  go  to  page  7,  line  13  1 — (Witness  reads) — "  I  say  the  Govern- 
ment has  aided  the  landlords.     The  Government  help  them  to  murder 
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you.  It  18  now  twelve  months  ainoe  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you 
in  Shnile^  and  I  now  say  the  Irish  people  will  never  be  loyal  to  that  €k>- 
vemment  until  Ireland  gets  justice.  The  only  way  that  you  have  to  let 
the  Government  see  that  you  are  not  cowards  any  longer,  arm  your- 
selves like  people,  and,  if  you  have  no  way  of  getting  the  rifle,  sell  the 
old  cow  and  buy  one.  You  have  a  privilege  now  to  buy  a  gun,  and  if 
you  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  you  can  be  a  policeman  in  town  wiUi  your 
gun  on  your  shoulder." 

Was  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally  at  that  meeting  1 — ^He  was. 

Now  go  to  line  32,  page  7,  and  commence  at  the  words — "  The  re- 
solution speaks  in  the  strongest  terms''^-— (  Witness  reads) — "  The  resolu- 
tion speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  against  any  man  who  shall  take  the 
land  from  which  persons  have  been  evicted,  but  I  hope  the  plan  will  be 
acted  upon ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  stands  in  the  midst  of  us  persons 
who  are  only  wishing  to  have  the  land.  This  document  speaks  about 
the  men's  names,  David  Bourke,  who  is  a  neighbour  of  Thornton,  and 
his  son-in-law.  They  both  went  to  the  landlord  and  offered  him  an  in- 
crease for  the  land  (groans)." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Nally. — ''  Groans  are  no  usa  Befer  it  to  me  for  my  pills  I 
have  got  lately." 

Yery  well,  go  on  now  to  the  next  page,  and  read  from  the  top  ? — 
(Witness  residA) — '' Swear* before  high  heaven  that  the  land  that  was 
created  for  your  use  that  you  are  determiued  to  fight  for  it.  I  will  ask 
you  here  to-day,  is  there  a  man  or  woman  amongst  you  who  would  not 
rather  spend  twelve  months  in  a  jail  than  six  months  in  a  workhouse  1 
1  say,  if  you  want  to  keep  from  the  workhouse,  that  the  system  must  be 
put  an  end  to.  This  will  be  done  by  your  own  determined  action,  showing 
the  landlords  and  the  Government  that  you  are  created  by  €rod  to 
inherit  the  land.  He  has  given  it  to  you,  with  the  words,  '  This  land 
I  have  created  for  you,  and  you  are  to  cultivate  it  by  the  sweat  of  your 
brow.'  The  landlord  takes  all  by  the  money  which  the  tenant  hands 
over  to  the  landlord  or  agent.  He  spends  it  in  houses  of  ill  fame  in 
London.     His  class  is  a  disgrace  to  the  land  of  his  birth." 

Now  go  on  to  line  18,  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  paragraph  on 
page  8,  and  read  1 — {Witness  reads) — "  Now  I  will  ask  you  here  to-day 
to  pledge  yourselves  to  take  no  lands  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted.  If  you  do  not  keep  that  pledgethe  hour  may  come  when  every 
honest  Irishman  at  home  and  abroad  may  have  a  record  of  your  name. 
The  names  shall  be  duly  published.  Now  I  ask  my  friends  to  keep  that 
pledge  that  you  have  made  before  to  take  no  lands  from  which  another 
has  been  evicted.  I  will  quote  for  you.  In  this  county  there  are  land 
grabbers  encouraged  by  the  priests.  I  don't  want  to  name  these,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  the  priest  who  takes  the  part  of  the  landlord  hfis 
some  selfish  end  in  view.  But  I  say  it  is  better  for  you  to  die  fighting 
for  the  land  of  your  birth  than  to  die  starving." 

Go  to  line  40,  "  The  last  word  " ^-{Witness  reads)—"  The  last  woid 
I  will  ask  you  to  say  are  away  with  land  roVDors  and  God  save  the 
people.  In  referring  to  the  land  sharks  and  land-grabbers,  unfortunately 
we  have  them  in  our  midst.  I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  Ireland  to  treat 
them  with  contempt,  pass  them  by,  don't  speak  to  them  in  the  fair  (a 
voice,  *  Give  them  what  Lord  Leitrim  got')." 

Well,  he  spoke  after  thsLtl— {Witness  reads)—"  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally.— 
*  You  are  too  cowardly  to  do  that'." 

Well,  go  on  1 — {Witness  reads) — "  Mr.  G^0hn  continued — Pass  them 
by  with  scorn,  and  I  will  tell  you,  my  peopl^that  like  Lord  (Jastlereagh 
when  he  sold  his  country  to   the  Government,  he  may  go  and  buy  a 
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razor  and  cut  his  throat.  If  thej  are  treated  with  contempt,  they  will 
come  on  their  bended  knees  and  ask  forgiveness  of  their  country.  But 
I  say,  don't  forgive  them.  They  have  sold  their  nationality,  and  away 
with  them." 

Very  well.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  last  page  which  was  just  read. 
You  can  read  it — ^line  34,  page  ,  ^  O'Connell  once  said "?-— { Witness 
reads) — "  O'Gonnell  once  said  that  the  land  of  Ireland  would  be  dearly 
bought  at  one  drop  of  blood,  but  I  differ  from  him.  It  is  better  for 
you  to  lose  your  blood  as  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien  did,  and  we 
are  determined  to  do  the  same.'' 

Was  there  a  Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh  there  I—Yes. 

Is  he  one  of  the  traversers  1 — He  ia. 

Turn  to  page  17  of  your  report,  line  19,  of  his  speech — "  In  small  cases 
lam  Bure^will  4ree " C( iri*»<«a 'r«td8) JTn  amaU  cases  I  am 
sore  you  will  agree  with  me  this  is  a  rack-rent,  and  I  will  ask  these 
people  not  to  pay  a  rack-rent,  but  to  pay  the  shopkeeper  and  the  people 
from  whom  you  have  got  things  to  support  your  family,  and  if  you  have 
anything  left,  give  it  to  the  landloixl,  it  is  good  enough  for  him.  I 
believe  the  landlord  is  G^rge  Lynch." 

That  will  do  now.  He  made  another  speech,  which  should  come  first, 
beginning  at  page  12.  Go  to  line  21 — "  Well,  fellow-countrymen  "  1 — 
{Witness  reads) — **  Well,  fellow-countrymen,  I  am,  it  is  true,  here  to-day 
deputed  by  the  Irish  National  Land  League  to  offer  any  assistance 
towards  explaining  the  objects  of  this  movement." 

Turn,  and  skip  on  till  you  come  to  page  14,  beginning  at  line  5 — '^  The 
land,  as  Mr.  Gk>rdon  has  told  you"  i^{  Witness  reads)—''  The  land,  as 
Mr.  (Gordon  has  told  you,  ia  yours  if  you  will  only  stick  to  the  truth  of 
that  your  cause  is  a  just  one,  and  must  ultimately  succeed.  And  fellow- 
oountfymen,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  you  should  not  place  too  much  re- 
liance on  other  people  to  do  your  own  work.  It  is  all  veiy  well  for  you 
to  write  to  the  Land  League  to  send  down  a  deputation  here.  I  am 
proud  of  having  an  opportunity  of  attending  here  &om  that  body.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  expect  measures  from  an  alien  Parliament,  from  the 
Government  granting  measures  which  you  will  never  get,  and  never  have, 
except  you  extract  them  from  them  like  drops  of  blood ;  and  if  you  do 
not  stand  to  yourselves  it  ia  foolish  for  you  to  depend  on  us.  Let  your 
rallying  cry  be  ourselves  alone.  Stick  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  if  there 
be  amongst  you  any  man  who  has  acted  the  part  of  the  traitor,  who  has 
taken  land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  you  know  what  you 
have  been  told  over  and  over,  not  to  speak  to  him,  not  to  recognize  lum, 
to  look  upon  him  with  scorn,  and  treat  him  as  an  enemy  of  your  coun- 
try. If  you  do  not  bring  home  in  your  hearts  to  your  children's  chil- 
drea  what  I  have  told  you  to-day — ^whenever  you  meet  a  land  grabber, 
land  robber,  or  land  thief,  throughout  the  country,  raise  your  cry  to  Ire- 
land that  it  may  sound  in  his  ears.  Give  us  the  land,  give  us  the  land. 
The  time  is  now  come  when  you  must  show  a  good  front.  We  will  fol- 
low others,  but  you  must  follow  us  and  back  us  up." 

Very  well.  Go  to  line  38 — "  Are  we  to  lie  up"  1 — (Witness  reads) — 
**  Are  we  to  lie  up  and  see  the  bastard  come  into  our  cabins  1  Let  me 
ask  any  parent  in  the  crowd  to  make  it  his  own  case.  He  is  sitting 
down  in  his  house  with  that  family  about  him.  A  tyrant  comes  in  and 
says  you  must  get  up,  I  want  this  cabin.  What  would  be  the  feelings 
of  that  man  when  he  saw  his  family  thrown  out  on  the  road  ?  Aye,  I 
don't  know  what  would  curb  that  man's  feelings  from  dark  imaginings 
or  his  hands  from  bringing  them  into  effect." 

2  H 
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Crofi»«xaiiiined  by  Mr.  S.  WaUcer. 

You  have  the  first  speech  of  Mr.  Walsh  there — ^would  jou  refer  to 
page  17,  line  7 — **  It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure" — ^it  is  the  first 
speech  you  have  referred  to) — {WUneas  reads) — "It  affords  me  the 
mreatest  pleasure  to  second  the  yote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Monahan.  Mr. 
Famell  and  his  party  have  a  Bill  which  they  are  about  bringing  before 
Parliament,  asking  the  Government  to  stay  evictions  for  at  least  two 
years,  so  that  no  man  valued  under  £20  can  be  evicted  within  the  next 
two  years.  And  I  may  tell  you  that  I  believe  there  is  a  probability  of 
that  Bill,  or  a  portion  of  that  Bill,  becoming  law.  I  also  wish  to  tell 
you,  that  there  is  another  clause  in  the  Bill,  that  no  man  can  be  evicted 
when  he  tenders  the  Qovemment  valuation  for  his  land,  at  least  for  two 
years.  Hence,  I  will  read  the  BiU,  to  show  that  the  tenants  cannot  be 
evicted : — Martin  Healy — ^valuation,  £16  5s.,  rent,  £32  ;  Martin  Eeilly, 
£8  10s.,  rent,  £13  Ss.  Sd ;  John  Tiemey,  rent,  £7  lOs.,  valuation,  £12" 
[and  so  on  to  about  twelve  names]. 

Qo  to  the  other  speech  of  Mr.  Walsh  at  page  1 2,  line  10 — "  I  believe  the 
object  of  this"  f — (  WUnesa  reads) — "  1  believe  the  object  of  this  meeting 
is  to  protest  against  the  cruel  and  heartless  eviction.  The  landlord  is 
a  Mr.  Bourke,  of  Ower ;  the  teuant,  Pat  Kevil,  of  Maine.  You  have 
assembled  to  denounce  not  alone  the  eviction  of  Pat  Kevil,  but  the 
eviction  of  any  of  your  feUow-oountiymen  from  the  soil  on  which  he  was 
bom.  I  find  the  valuation  of  Pat  Kevil's  holding  is  £9  10«.,  and  the 
rack-rent  £15  10«.  He  is  paying  that  rack-rent  for  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and,  fellow-countrymen,  I  hold  to-day  that,  instead  of  Pat 
Kevil  beinff  indebted  to  Mr.  Bourke,  Mr.  Bourke  is  indebted  to  Pat 
Kevil  for  the  sum  of  £90." 

Qo  down  to  line  3 — "  If  you  stick  to  the  pledge  1 " — ( WUnesa  reads) — 
*'  If  you  stick  to  the  pledge  that  you  mad^  in  my  hearing  twelve  months 
ago,  that  you  will  not  pay  the  land  robber  an  exorbitant  rent^  that  you 
will  pay  him  a  fair  rent  I  am  not  asking  you  not  to  pay  any  rent,  I 
am  asking  you  to  pay  a  fair  rent^  so  as  that  you  will  be  able  to  pay  ihe 
merchant  who  gave  you  meal  to  support  your  family,  guano  to  put  down 
your  crop;  and  if  anything  remains  give  that  to  the  landlord.  But  I 
hold  he  has  no  right  to  exact  from  you  your  life  blood." 

Go  to  the  next  page  9 

Mr.  Porter,— Let  him  finish  that  page—"  They  will  say  !  "— {  Witness 
reads) — "  They  will  say  the  rights  of  property.  If  you  ask  them  their 
title  they  will  walk  away.  They  hold  it  as  robber's  men  maintained  by 
British  bayonets.  The  land  of  Ireland  has  been  confiscated  over  and  over 
again  to  suit  the  whims  of  the  followers  of  the  British  Government." 

Mr.  Walker, — Now,  go  to  the  next  page,  at  line  29 — *'  We  are  deter- 
mined to  spare  "  1 

The  AUomey-OenerctL — Let  him  begin  it? 

Mr.  WtUker. — ^Very  well,  commence  line  25,  "  I  don't  think  it  neces- 
sary "? — {Witness  reads) — '^  I  don't  think  it  necessary  to  detain  you  here 
to-day,  as  you  have  heard  the  question  very  ably  discussed  by  the  speakers 
who  have  preceded  me,  nevertheless,  I  think,  my  duty  to  teU  you  as  I 
have  told  you  before,  that  the  Irish  National  Land  L^igue  is  now  in  a 
better  position  to  support  your  claims,  and  we  are  determined  to  spare 
neither  money  nor  time  in  fighting  the  people's  battle.  We  are  sup- 
porting 160  evicted  familie&  I  have  gone  amongst  them,  and  have 
found  grandmothers  of  eighty  years,  and  young  children  in  arms, 
thrown  out  on  the  road  to  die.  ^ere  is  one  woman  who  calls  herself  a 
Christian,  I  allude  to  Mrs.  O'Connor,  of  Elphin,  she  has  thrown  out 
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nine  in  one  place,  seven  in  another,  fire  in  the  third  place ;  to  leave 
twenty-one  families— over  a  hundred  of  God's  creaturte — ^thrbwn  ont  the 
roadside.  She  demands  a  rack-rent  from  these  poor  people,  frdm  whom 
I  have  taken  thirty-seven  pawn  tickets,  th6ir  sheets,  their  blankets, 
their  goods,  every  thing  they  had  even  to  cover  them,  ay,  even  a  small 
stool,  they  got  id,  upon  it  to  buy  meal.  And  Mrs.  O'Connor  would  ex- 
tract a  rack-rent  from  these  poor  people  1  She  may  now  succeed  in 
banishing  these  poor  people,  but  she  will  not  banish  them  &om  the 
land,  for  the  Irish  National  Land  League  are  at  their  back.'' 

That  will  do. 

Mr.  Porter. — Read  the  next  few  lines? — {Witneaa  reads) — "We  now 
purpose  sending  them  an  iron  hut  in  opposition  to  the  Jiiah  Constabu- 
lary. We  will  support  them  by  every  means  in  oiu'  power,  arid  keep 
them  there  as  sentinels  watching  their  little  farms.  X  hold  it  is  still 
their  farms.  Gk)d  created  this  Is^d  for  them,  as  well  as  he  did  the  air 
and  the  sunshine ;  and  I  hold  that  Mrs.  O'Connor,  or  any  other  Mrs.,  or 
any  other  power,  has  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  it  The  land  of  Lreland 
belongs  to  the  people  of  Ireland." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Curran. 

You  say  that  Mr.  Nally  was  there  1 — He  was. 

Are  you  aware  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  propose  any  resolution  or 
to  speak  1 — ^I  am  not. 

Did  he  expect  that  interjection  you  spoke  of? — ^I  think  not. 

You  know  Mr.  Nally  for  some  time  t-— I  have. 

And  I  suppose  you,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  force 
have  taken  drink  with  him  1 — On  one  or  two  occasions  he  treated  us,  and 
on  another  occasion  I  treated  him  myself. 

Fancy  that  1  Mr.  Nally,  you  say  made  useof  an  expression,  ''groans 
are  of  no  use."  Were  there  groans  before  that  i — I  could  not  say  that ; 
]  have  not  them  on  my  notes.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  were, 
but  as  I  had  not  them  on  my  notes  I  knocked  them  out. 

Please  take  up  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gordon,  at  page  6,  and  refer  to  line 
18,  "I  shall  tell  you  the  cause"  1 — ( WUnesa  reads) — "  I  shall  tell  you  the 
cause  of  my  being  here  to-day.  That  was  a  landlord  robber  who  went 
into  the  house  of  a  peaceable  woman.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  carrying 
out  the  law,  but  he  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  He  went  into  the 
house  of  a  respectable  woman,  and  he  used  violence  against  her.  He 
was  not  satisfied  to  allow  the  sheriff  and  the  police  to  do  it,  but  he  did  it 
himself,  or  thought  to  do  so;  that  gallant  woman  had  wrested  a  stick  from 
him  and  hurled  him  from  her  cabin.  Well,  my  friendB,  it  did' not  finish 
there.  That  land  robber  who  was  not  satisfied  with  robbing  the  woman 
of  her  labour,  he  brought  back  a  gun,  commenced  smashing  before  him. 
That  gallant  woman  stood  up,  took  from  the  hearth  a  tongs  and  smashed 
the  h^id  of  the  robber.  The  laws  of  God  and  man  tell  you  distinctly 
that  you  are  bound  to  protect  your  households.  She  has  not  been  guilty 
ofa  crime,  but  has  protected  her  home  from  the  land  robber.  I  shall 
ask  the  women  hete  to-day  to  act  the  part  of  the  soldier,  allow  rio  robber 
to  enter  your  cabin.  The  law  will  protect,  and  if  you  drive  from  your 
cabin  door  the  robber,  your  name  shall  pass  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  shall  go  to  the  grave  with  the  mark  of  respect  for  your  country. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  meeting  was  got  up  to  denounce  the  land- 
lord whose  property  is  here.  I  will  refer  to  the  good  landlord,  but 
unfortunately  they  are  as  scarce  in  Ireland  as  a  white  blackbird.  We 
have  one  white  blackbird,  Lord  De  Clifford,  his  mother  was  a  model  to 

2h2 
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tlie  landlords  of  all  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  got  up  to  expose 
the  robbery,  tyranny,  and  plunder  of  those  landlords,  wbo  after  years 
of  toil  on  the  land  that  God  has  created  for  you,  she  comes  and  says, 
unless  you  are  able  to  pay  the  rent  I  demand  you  are  to  quit  your 
cabin." 

Are  you  aware  of  your  own  knowledge  that  the  woman  was  tried  and 
acquitted  of  an  assault  on  the  landlord  1 — I  am  not. 

Are  you  aware  the  landlord  was  convicted  ? — I  am  not.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — If  you  are  referring  to  the  case  of  a  house 
in  Ballina,  the  mstn  you  call  the  landlord  was  convicted,  and  the  woman 
acquitted  on  the  ground  that  she  had  done  it  in  self-defence. 

Mr.  Citrran, — ^Thank  your  lordship. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  was  not  the  meeting  got  up  to  protest  against 
that  man  ? — I  don't  know. 

Was  not  it  a  meeting  of  persons  of  the  neighbourhood  1 — 1  don't 
know,  there  were  people  there  from  the  surrounding  districts. 

Don't  you  know  Mr.  Gordon  says — "  I  will  tell  you  the  cause  of  my 
being  here  to-day"  1 — ^Yes. 

Go  to  page  7,  line  3—"  We  are  here  to  denounce"  1 — (WUnesa  reads) — 
''  We  are  here  to  denounce  a  system  that  has  left  you  a  starving  people 
in  your  own  land.  Why  are  you  begging  yellow  meal  ?  Because  you 
are  too  cowardly,  you  have  not  the  spirit  of  the  Ballina  woman,  and 
then  the  €k)vemment  woidd  see  within  the  House  of  Commons  the 
necessity  for  making  a  measure  for  the  people  of  Ireland.  But  when 
you  lie  down  cowardly,  the  Government  of  England  think  if  you  are' 
offered  a  stone  of  yellow  meal  to  one  paiish  it  will  satisfy  you.  Well, 
if  you  had  the  spirit  of  that  woman  you  would  not  take  yellow  meal. 
The  dogs  of  England  would  not  take  it,  nor  the  people  of  England. 
They  refused  to  take  what  the  Irish  are  begging  for." 

Go  to  line  21 — "  I  have  several  times  spoken"  1 — (Witness  reads^ — "  I 
have  several  times  spoken  with  regard  to  the  police,  and  what  1  have 
said  then  I  repeat  it  now,  that  within  that  jacket  there  is  a  heart  warm 
and  determined  for  the  rights  of  their  country^  and  they  have  shown  it 
lately  in  Dunmore.  The  landlord  would  not  allow  the  old  man  to 
stay.  The  police  said,  let  us  pay  this,  and  the  police  paid  the  rent. 
Now,  my  friends,  if  the  police  turn  round  and  pay  the  rent,  it  will 
show  something  to  the  Government.  They  will  see  they  have  an 
honest  heart." 

Do  you  agree  with  that  yourself? 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — He  is  not  bound  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Curra/n, — Very  well,  go  on  it  is  better  noti — (Witness  reads) — 
''  Often  when  they  have  to  assist  evictions  it  has  been  done  against  the 
wish  of  the  unfortunate  men  who  had  to  do  it." 

That  will  do.  Referring  to  my  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Nally  was 
allowed  to  speak  at  that  meeting  will  you  refer  to  the  last  page  (page  9), 
"  My  friend  here "  1  who  (pointing  to  Mr.  Nally),  I  may  as  well 
introduce  to  the  jury.  Stand  up,  Mr.  Nally  (Mr.  Nally  rising) 
this  is  Mr.  Nally,  gentlemen :  (to  witness) — €k>  to  page  9,  line  7, 
"  My  friend  here  wants  me  to  propose"  1 — (Witness  reads) — "My  friend 
here  wants  me  to  propose  that  not  a  young  man  in  the  parish  will 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  land-grabber.  I  know  this  gentleman  himself 
.was  paying  his  addresses  to  a  very  nice  lady,  but  when  he  found  there 
was  a  land-grabber  in  the  family,  he  would  not  speak  to  her  at  all," 

That  will  do. 
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Crofis-ezamined  by  Mr.  A.  M,  SuUivcm. 

How  long  are  you  in  the  force,  O'Malley  1 — Fourteen  years. 

Where  were  you  born  1 — ^Tn  Mayo. 

Some  reference  was  made  in  one  of  these  speeches  to  the  fact  of  the 
CJonstabulary  making  up  and  paying  the  rent  for  the  evicted  man.  Did 
you  ever  see  evictions  ?--I  did — at  several  places  in  the  county  of  Gkilway. 

Were  the  houses  levelled  1 — Yes,  in  some  instances. 

About  how  many  people  were  thrown  out  of  them  1 — I  could  not 
say  now. 

About  how  many  instances  to  your  own  knowledge  ?— Nine  or  ten. 

What  year  was  that  in  ? — ^It  extended  over  several  years. 

Were  the  police  present  at  all? — I  was  myself  where  the  force  was 
represented. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  every  one  of  those  cases  the  police  exhibited 
great  feeling  for  the  people  ?— — 

The  AUomet/'Greneral—l  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — You  need  not  answer. 

Mr.  StUlivan, — ^About  how  many  families  ? 

Mr.  Farter, — Are  we  to  try  the  circumstances  of  each  eviction  at 
which  this  man  had  been  present  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgbrald. — I  think  this  evidence  is  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  issue  to  be  tried. 

Mr.  Porter. — ^Were  you  present  at  the  land  meeting  at  Cong  on  the 
11th  July,  18801—1  was. 

Did  you  take  a  note  of  any  banners  that  were  there  1 — I  cannot  tell 
you  about  the  banners  there. 

Waa  Mr.  Matthew  Harris — one  of  the  traversers — at  that  meeting  ? — 
He  was. 

Did  he  make  a  speech  1 — He  did. 

Did  you  report  him  1 — I  did. 

Turn  to  page  4  of  the  print,  near  the  top,  third  line,  "  Any  man  who 
wishes  to  serve"  1 — ( Witness  reads) — "  Any  man  who  wishes  to  serve  the 
cause  of  justice  must  discard  the  landlords  altogether  (cries  of  'Away 
with  them').  He  must  turn  round  (part  of  the  sentence  lost)  and  I  am 
glad  the  Freeman  has  said  it,  for  it  is  not  often  I  see  things  in  the  Free- 
man that  I  like.  He  must  discard  the  aristocracy.  The  landlords  in  all 
the  arguments  appropriate  the  word  justice,  as  if  justice  were  on  their 
side  of  the  question.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  land  of  the 
world  belongs  not  to  any  class,  but  to  all  men  and  to  all  classes.  We 
must  admit  that  the  land  must  be  in  the  possession  of  some  one  class  or 
another,  and  what  class  are  so  fit  to  hold  it  as  the  men  who  tUl  it  1" 

Gk)  to  page  5,  line  8,  "Before  concluding"? — {Witness  reads) — 
'*  Before  concluding  I  will  make  one  remark  about  a  class  of  men, 
who  next  to  the  landlords,  are  the  greatest  evil  in  this  coimtry — the 
land-grabber  and  the  grazier.  The  land-grabber  may  take  a  single 
farm,  but  the  grazier  will  take  a  whole  district.  He  takes  pos- 
session of  the  homes  and  residences  of  humble  people.  Industry 
ceases,  every  thing  ceases  that  tends  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Therefore  I  say  we  should  keep  a  steady  eye  on  the  grazier  class,  for 
they  are  the  greatest  evil  that  is  connected  with  the  land  in  this 
country." 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Go  to  page  3  of  Mr.  Harris's  speech,  and  begin  at  line 
33 — "  All  of  you  have  heard  of  the  Bill  which  Mr.  Forster  has  intro- 
duced")— (Witness  reads) — "All  of  you  have  heard  of  the  Bill  which 
Mr.  Forster  has  introduced.     It  was  a  great  measure  intended  merely 
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to  protect  the  tenant-fsurmers  against  the  aggressions  the  landlords  has 
been  practising  on  them..  Mr.  Gladstone  who,  I  believe,  is  a  good  wise 
man — Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  simplicity,  thought  by  bringing  in  a 
moderate  measure — a  measure  that  would  protect  the  poor  man  against 
the  rich  man — a  measure  that  would  save  the  Irish  people  for  the  time 
being,  he  thought  that  by  bringing  in  such  a  measure  he  would  con- 
ciliate the  landlords  of  Ireland.  But,  my  friends,  he  undertook  a  task 
he  knew  nothing  of.  Mr.  Butt,  too,  thought  it  was  possible  to  bind  the 
landlords  and  tenantSi  he  thought  that  by  uniting  them  it  was  their 
interests  and  he  thought  by  doing  this  he  would  be  able  to  join  landlords 
and  tenants  together.  But  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  Gladstone  little  knew 
the  hatred  that  exists  in  the  hearts  of  Irish  landlords.'* 

Did  the  Kev.  John  O'Malley,  p.p.,  make  a  speech  there  1 — ^Yes. 

Mr.  WMcT. — '^  I  remember  the  ye^  of  the  famine." 

Mr.  ffBrien. — Just  read  that  out— (fTt^neM  reads) — ^'I  remember 
the  years  of  famine  well.  I  remember  in  my  own  native  town,  Castlebar, 
being  sent  Simday  after  Sunday,  for  ndles  and  vile.,  around  the  country 
with  a  few  half-crowns  to  divide  here  and  there,  and .  the  sights  I  have 
seen  never  will  leave  my  mind,  and  to  think  of  them  is  enough  to  suf- 
fuse my  eyes  with  tears.  I  have  seen  five  naked  corpses  in  one  house. 
I  have  seen  round  Castlebar  whole  villages  cleared  away,  people  mur- 
dered by  the  landlord,  and  the  tyrant  that  did  that'stUl  lives,  the 
strongest  refutation  of  thojcalumny  that  the  Irish  people  are  a  nation  of 
assassins.  I  have  been  sent  back  as  a  priest  in  Connemara.  There  I 
saw  whole  mountain  sides  cleared  away  by  another  tyrant  who  still 
lives.  And  one  fact,  which  I  hope  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press  will 
take  down  : — ^On  one  occasion,  1850,  Ij^OO  ejectments  were  entered, 
and  the  ruffia^y  attorney  and  theagent  divided  the  proceeds  between  them. 
Seeing  all  this,  I  began  to  despair  that  anything  ever  would  happen 
to  raise  her  until  last  year  I  saw  these  meetings.  Last  I  said  lliat 
the  spirit  of  the  people  was  roused ;  now  they  will  do  their  work ; 
like  the  fable  of  the  birds  and  the  person  who  was  going  to 
reap  the  field.  As  long  as  you  were  looking  to  members  of 
Parliament  you  were  inactive.  But  God  helps  the  people  that  mind 
themselves.  I  say  now  that  the  Irish  Land  League  is  the  hope  of  the 
Irish  peasant.  Union  is  strength.  If  you  take  a  piece  of  thread  you 
can  snap  it,  put  three  of  four  of  them  and  it  will  take  a  boy  to  smash 
it ;  put  twenty  of  them  and  it  will  take  a  strong  man  to  break  it ; 
but  put  a  thousand  of  them  and  it  ydll  hold  a  ship ;  you  will  put  it 
round  landlordism,  and  lash  it  to  the  ground.  .  Talk  is  cheap,  but  what 
we  want  is  action.  We  want  that  every  parish  in  Galway  and  Mayo 
shall  have  its  council,  and  every  single  means  will  be  used  to  make 
every  man  join  it  and  pay  his  money.  For  if  the  people  are  united  and 
stick  to  each  other,  where  is  the  power  that  will  oppose  them  V 

Mr.  ITaaer.— That  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Malley  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  0*JBrien. — Who  was  the  chairman  at  that  meeting  do  you  know  1 
— ^The  Eev  Father  Xjavelle. 

Have  you  got  a  copy  of  his  speech — ^go  towards  the  end  of  his  speech, 
and  read  a  portion  of  it  t — Yes. 

Mr.  Walker, — J^e  34,  page  2. 

Mr.  O'Brien, — Now  read,  please  1 — ( Wiimess  reads) — "  Let  me  men- 
tion one  case  in  this  parish.  It  occurred  four  years  ago  on  the  property 
of  an  hozL  gentleman — I  shall  not  name  him  now — ^in  the  village  of 
Cordoon,  three  nules  from  this,  where  the  poor  widow  Doyle  was  evicted 
on  the  title.  She  had  lodged  her  rent  in  the  bank,  and  because  she 
would  not  sign  the  title,  and  the  chairman,  Mr,  Bichards,  declared  it 
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yery  hard,  and,  after  all,  she  was  condemned  to  eviction,  and  her  son 
sent  to  the  workhouse.  I  took  occasion,  again  and  again,  to  warn  the 
people  not  to  take  that  land  ;  one  man  took  it,  and  has  it  still.  I  have 
dealt  with  that  man  as  I  would  a  public  robber." 

That  will  do  now. 

Mr.  Porter* — ^You  may  just  go  on  now,  and  read  the  next  sentence — 
«As  chairman"]— (TTi^yMM  r^uls) — "As  chairman  I  will  not  occupy 
your  tima  I  shall  beg  of  all  men  to  keep  to  one  principle — decorum 
in  speech  and  manner." 

Mr.  Carran, — Let  me  see  that  speech  you  are  referring  to  % — (Docu- 
ment handed  to  counsel). 

(To  witness) — ^Did  you  take  the  chairman's  speech  correctly  1 — 1  did 
— all  he  said,  or  nearly  it. 

While  he  was  speaking  did  Mr.  Nally  use  any  interjection  1 — Some- 
body said  "  pills,"  but  I  have  not  got  it  on  my  notes. 

What  did  the  chairman  say  when  the  word  "  pills"  was  used  f — He 
said  no — no  such  language  must  be  usai  here. 

Why,  have  you  not  got  it  on  the  notes  1 — I  missed  it  at  the  time  I 
was  writing.     I  did  not  take  it  down,  but  I  remember  it  perfectly. 

How  long  was  the  chairman  speaking) — I  should  say  he  was  speak- 
ing about  three  or  four  minutes,  hardly  that. 

Three  or  four  minutes  ? — ^Hardly  that. 

Then  Mr.  Nally  was  there? — He  was. 

And  some  one  in  the  crowd  called  out  "  pills,"  and  the  chairman  im- 
mediately made  the  observation  you  have  now  mentioned  f — I  remember 
that  distinctiy. 

He  would  not  allow  such  language  to  be  used  f — ^Yes,  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

And  I  believe  Mr.  Nally  was  there,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak 
at  that  meeting  1 — I  don't  know,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

He  did  not  speak. 

Mr.  Porter. — Did  you  attend  the  Land  League  meeting  at  Milltown, 
oounly  Gbdway  f — Yes. 

On  Sunday,  the  25th  July  f— Yes. 

Who  was  in  the  chair  at  that  meeting  1 — Mr.  Michael  Quinn. 

Was  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  one  of  the  traversers,  there  f — He  was. 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Gordon  was  there  1 — He  was. 

AndJ.  W.  Nally  1— Yes. 

Did  you  report  Mr.  Brennan's  speech  1 — I  did. 

I  will  give  you  a  couple  of  extracts  from  it ;  turn  to  page  3,  line  17, 
I*  When  last  I  was  in  Milltown"  1— (  Witneea  reads)—"  When  last  I  was 
in  Milltown  I  made  use  of  an  expression  that  has  been  often  quoted 
against  me.  I  am  not  here  to-day  to  recall  that  expression,  but  I  will 
repeat  it,  and  say  we  are  in  open  insurrection  against  landlordism,  and 
we  will  remain  in  open  insurrection  against  it  imtil  it  is  out  of  the  power 
of  the  few  to  rob  the  many  of  their  industry.  We  are  in  insun^ction 
against  the  system  that  is  ruining  the  country — ^that  is  driving  its  man- 
hood and  its  beauty  to  other  lands  where  the  laws  are  made  by  persons 
who  are  not  in  league  with  the  enemy,  but  a  government  where  the 
people  are  protected." 

Go  to  page  6,  at  the  top  line — ^**God  forbid"! — (Witnese  reads) — 
"  God  forbid  that  we  should  forget  our  system  of  nationality.  When  I 
say  Ireland  a  nation,  I  mean  something  more  than  a  green  flag  flying 
from  Dublin  Castle.  I  mean  the  Irish  nation  for  the  Irish  people.  If 
we  had  a  Government  in  Ireland  to-morrow  that  would  protect  the 
idler  against  the  worker  I  would  be  against  them. 
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"  A  Voice — *  To  hell  with  them,'  (groans). 

''  All  I  see  here,  I  think,  will  agree  with  me  that  the  highest  form  of 
Government  is  a  Eepuhlic  (cheers  for  the  Kepublic).  Well,  yon  may 
establish  an  Irish  Republic  on  Irish  soil,  but  as  long  as  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  are  forced  to  support  an  idle  class,  a  Republic  would  be  only 
'a  mockery.  These  lands  you  have  belongs  to  yo\L  They  belong  to 
you  who  have  saved  them  with  your  sweat,  and  there  is  nothing 
morally  wrong  in  saying  that  you  will  protect  those  fruits  with  your 
strong  right  arms." 

Turn  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Patrick  J.  €k>rdon,  at  page  6,  line  li — 
"We  meet  here  to-day"  1 — (WitTiess  reads) — "And  if  we  meet  here 
to-day" 

Is  that  on  your  notes  1 — ^Yes. 

Very  well! — {Witneis  reads) — "  And  if  we  meet  here  to-day  and  it  is 
to  denounce  the  landlords  who  have  plundered  you  of  your  land.  They 
say  the  land  belongs  to  them.  1  deny  that.  It  is  God  that  created  the 
land  for  the  people  (great  groaning).  My  friends,  we  have  met  here  to- 
day determined,  as  we  did  twelve  months  ago  in  the  town  of  Milltown, 
to  denounce  the  land  robber,  and  that  system  of  landlordism,  which  aided 
by  the  Government  of  England,  robs  you  first  and  starves  you  afterwards. 
We  have  met  to  protest  against  that  system  which  the  Government  have 
helped  to  carry  out.  Why  are  you  begging  in  your  own  country  1  Be- 
cause you  are  too  cowardly.  If  you  dare  to  beg  from  them  in  the  future 
as  you  did  in  the  past,  they  will  scofi  at  you  and  say, '  You  don't  belong 
to  the  Irish  race ;'  and,  if  you  don't  get  it  by  fair  means,  I  say  you 
should  fight  for  it.  I  am  glad,  my  friends,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  sent  a  number  of  police  here  to^lay.  (A  voice — '  To  hell  with 
them.'/' 

Gt>  to  page  7,  line  25 — "  As  Mr.  Gladstone  said" — (Witness  reads) — 
"  As  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  the  only  measures  given  to  Ireland  were  given 
by  the  Fenians.  I  say  if  it  is  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government, 
and  if  every  man  who  says  he  has  a  right  to  the  land  of  his  birth  is  a 
Fenian,  I  am  one.  Remember  there  is  a  story  about  the  boy  in  the 
bush.  When  the  old  man  asked  him  to  come  down  ho  woidd  not,  when 
he  threw  a  stick  at  him  he  laughed,  but  when  he  gave  a  blow  of  a  stone 
he  came  down  at  once.  I  don't  want  you  to  give  a  blow  of  a  stone  to 
the  landlords,  but  you  may  do  it  if  you  like." 

Go  to  line  42,  *■  I'll  ask  you  as  honest  men,"  on  the  same  page  ? — 
(Witness  reads) — "  I  will  ask  you  as  honest  men  to  leave  your  hands  on 
your  breast  and  say  if  the  laiid  you  have  been  working  on  were  taken 
from  you  to-morrow,  would  not  you  harbour  revenge  in  your  bosom  1  I 
say  let  there  be  no  scoimdrel  amongst  you  to  take  the  land.  Look  upon 
him  with  scorn  and  contempt.  Do  not  buy  or  sell  with  that  man. 
Have  the  curse  of  God  on  any  man  who  will  take  the  land  of  his  neigh- 
bour. 

You  may  go  to  line  15  on  the  same  page — page  8,  "  But  I'll  say"  1 — 
(  Witness  reads) — "  But  I  will  say,  pay  the  shopkeeper,  and  if  the  land- 
lord evict  you  ne  will  have  to  pay  you  seven  years'  compensation.  (A 
voice :  *  We  may  thank  you  for  that  and  Mr.  Nally.')  If  you  remained 
at  home  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  sought  for  no  justice,  I  ask 
you  would  the  Government  give  you  anything  ?  No ;  they  would  allow 
you  to  starve.  The  same  system  has  really  determined  to  sweep  out  the 
people.  I  call  here  to<iay  for  three  cheers  for  the  independent  men  of 
Ireland  (cheers)." 

Line  33,  "  There  is  a  land-grabber  in  this  locality  "  ? — (  Witness  reads) 
— "  There  is  a  land-grabber  in  this  locality  named  Billy  M'Hugh.  Now, 
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I  don't  know  who  the  man  is,  but  a  document  has  bcvon  put  into  my 
hand  which  says  a  man  named  Billy  M^Hugh  took  land  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood (Mr.  Nally  asked  this  man  to  come  forward  until  they  would 
investigate  the  case.  Mr.  M'Hugh  came  forward,  but  decided  not  to 
mind  the  case  till  by-and-by).  Allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  don't  care^ 
let  him  be  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  or  Billy  Bourke,  I  have  been  handed  a 
document  with  the  name  of  Billy  M'Hugh  attached  to  it ;  this  docu- 
ment says  he  took  the  land  to  himself.  1  don't  know  whether  he  is  the 
man  or  not  (groans  for  him).  Allow  me  to  tell  you  I  don't  know  who 
this  man  is.  If  he  is  a  land-grabber  you  know  him.  If  he  is  a  land- 
grabber  shun  him,  and  have  no  connexion  with  him.  I  see  amongst  you 
land-grabbers.  These  people  I  see  might  be  shunned  in  the  future. 
Allow  the  grass  to  grow.  I^et  it  wither.  Let  no  man  be  allowed  to 
cut  it.  We  will  watch  every  man  who  will  dare  to  take  a  scythe  to  cut 
it  (voices, '  We  will  cut  the  hands  off  him  ;  we  will  cut  the  elbows  off 
him').  Let  that  man  pass  off  unnoticed.  Look  upon  him  as  a  black 
sheep." 

Line  14,  "  The  men  who  are  evicted  by  strength  "  1 — (Witness  reads) — 
^'  The  men  who  are  evicted  by  strength,  whom  he  is  going  to  throw  out 
I  say  that  they  ought  to  say  they  are  determined  to  keep  the  place,  and 
let  ^e  moon  never  shine  until  they  go  in  again.  If  you  are  put  to  jail 
for  eleven  months  in  the  year,  I'd  ask  you  to  go  in  for  the  one  month. 
The  Government  cannot  keep  you  always  in  jail,  and  the  Land  League 
will  come  to  your  protection.  Stick  to  the  cabin,  and  if  you  are  a  good 
soldier  the  Land  League  will  help  you.  If  you  are  a  cowardly  dog  the 
Land  League  will  not  recognise  you.  I  say  that  you  are  fighting  men, 
fight  for  the  land  of  your  birth." 

Did  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally  propose  a  resolution — page  10 1 — ^Yes. 

Read  the  resolution  and  his  speech — (Witness  reads) — ''That  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  perfect  and  make  permanent  the  organization  com- 
menced here  twelve  months  ago  for  the  achievement  of  the  rights  of  the 
working  and  industrial  classes." 

(Witness  reads) — "And  in  doing  so  he  said — *  Well,  my  friends  and 
fellow-countrymen,  I  did  not  come  here  to-day  to  make  a  lengthened 
speech,  because  speechifying  on  my  part  is  not  good  for  the  health,  be- 
cause a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  we  call  the  Woodstock 
Wasp,  and  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  give  three  hearty  groans  for  ChurchilL 
I  did  not  intend  to  be  here  to-day,  nor  a  good  many  of  you  to  meet  me. 
He  asked  the  other  night  would  I  be  allowed  to  preach  the  true  doctrines 
to  the  people.  He  wanted  to  know  would  I  be  arrested.  Well,  if  he 
continue  to  do  it,  they  may  put  me  in  until  I  come  out  a 
skeleton,  and  I  will  be  the  same  Irishman.  It  was  not 
to  propose  an  idle  resolution.  I  suppose  I  have  proposed 
resolutions  while  land  grabbers  hstd  bid  for  the  land  at  the  time. 
Why,  my  fellow-countrymen,  why  do  you  allow  them  to  live  t  Why  do 
you  sJlow  them  to  exist )  The  only  way  I  want  you  to  put  them  from 
existence  is  this : — Don't  speak  to  them,  leave  their  com  uncut,  their 
meadows  uncut,  and  they  will  commit  suicide  without  the  pills.  They 
will  do  like  the  friends  of  ChurchiLl — Castlereagh — they  will  cut  their 
own  throats.  But  to-day  ye  must  be  united  and  organised,  imity  of 
action  and  organization.  Without  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  that  blasted 
system  ot  landlordism.  Well,  I  suppose  after  this  little  oration  that  I 
will  be  called  again  by  the  Woodstock  Wasp.  Well,  now,  I  will  leave 
Churchill  alone.  He  got  a  dam  good  snub  from  the  Chief  Secretary,  a 
good  friend  to  me.  I  hope  ye  won't  bum  Churchill  to-night  in  effigy. 
Before  I  propose  a  resolution  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
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representatiye  of  this  cotmtji  Mr.  Heniy.  Not  alone  in  this  county 
but  in  evaiy  place  he  ran  ye  down.  (A  Toioe :  '  Down  to  hell  with 
him  ; '  another  voice,  '  that  is  too  cold  for  him/)  When  ye  had  an  op- 
portunity before  ye  did  not  take  it.  I  will  eonclude  by  proposing  the 
resolution,  (The  resolution  given  at  the  begioning  of  this  speech  was 
read.)     But  mind  ^and-grabbers.     So  long  for  a  wlule." 

Were  there  other  speakers  who  spoke  after  Mr.  Nally  1 — ^There  were. 

Did  Mr.  Qordon  speak,  again  f — Tes,  sir. 

Page  12,  read  the  sentence  ''  Keep  a  firm  grip" — (WUneis  reads) — 
'*  Keep  a  firm  grip  of  the  land ;  and  I  say  the  man  who  dies  under  tiiat 
system  of  robbezy  is  a  sneak,  and  not  a  man.  He  is  not  bom  according 
to  Ood's  intention.  God  himself  intended  that  every  just  man  should 
keep  a  portion  of  his  land,  and  I  ask  you  to  swear  before  High  Heaven 
that  this  land  of  Ireland  belongs  to  ike  people,  and  that  you  are  de- 
termined to  have  it." 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — Have  you    Gordon's  speech  there— page    6 


See  there,  line  37 — ^the  last  but  three,  and  just  read  that  paragraph 
**  If  you  are  determined  to  keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  homGa!%--(  Witness 
reads) — "  If  youare  determined  to  keep  a  firm  gripof  your  homes  Isay  you 
will  not  allow  Bodkin  to  drive  you  from  your  homes.  I  tell  you  I  know 
that  man'scharacter  in  thepast.  He  carried  out  a  poor  unfortunate  woman 
and  had  a  car  at  the  court-house  door  to  carry  her  off  to  Gralway.  There 
was  no  crime  agaLost  that  poor  woman  but  following  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Charles  Stewart  Pamell,  and  that  doctrine  I  will  preach  to 
you — ^that  every  man  and  woman  shall  keep  a  firm  grip  on  the  land. 
That  widow  did  nothing  but  what  I  would  do,  and  if  I  w«»  evicted 
like  that  woman  1  would  say,  '  Oh,  Gk>d  you  have  cceaied  this  land  for 
me,  and  sooner  than  die  a  victim  I  will  die  on  the  spot'  And  if  every 
one  proclaimed  the  system  you  would  rather  die  on  the  threshold  of 
your  cabin  door,  than  be  sent  to  Ballinasloe  or  the  workhouse.  If  you 
die  in  the  workhouse  you  have  no  one  to  go  to  your  funeral  (groans  for 
<  John  Banett,  the  robber*)." 

Ton  may  stop  now 

Mr.  Curran, — ^Tell  me,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Nally,  was  he  as  sober  as 
usual  on  the  occasion  f — Well,  I  don't  remember  now  whether  he  was 
sober  or  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  perfectly  sober  1 — ^I  cannot  say  whether  I  did  or 
not ;  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  was  drunk  or  not. 

But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  laughter  when  he  spoke — ^I  believe  the 
people  like  to  hear  him  speaking — never  mind  looking  at  your  notes  1 — 
I  don't  remember  that  there  was. 

Will  you  refer  to  line  18,  page  10— «  Don't  speak  to  them  f '— Yes. 

Will  you  swear  that  there  was  not  an  "  s  "  after  the  word  "  com  " — 
*'  Leave  their  corns  uncut  V — I  am  nearly  sure  there  was  not. 

Mr.  Porter. — Did  you  attend  the  meeting  at  Frenchpark,  county 
Roscommon,  on  Sunday,  the  1st  August,  1880? — I  did. 

Who  was  in  the  chair  at  that  meeting) — Mr.  Edward  Neary. 

Were  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh,  and  J.  W.  Nally,  the 
treasurers,  present  at  that  meeting  ? — ^Yes. 

Turn  to  page  3  of  your  notes,  and  see  if  you  reported  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Mulleague  ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

Go  to  line  28  of  Mr.  Mulleague's  speech,  ''  Therefore  I  would  ap- 
peal to  you  to<Lay"  1 — {Witness  reads) — '< Therefore  I  would  appeal  to 
you  to-day,  my  fellow-countrymen,  never  to  cease  till  you  see  that 
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power  beneath  jour  feet  and  in  its  place  have  establiflhed  a  system  of 
peasant  proprietary,  which  will  bring  peace  and  plenty  to  our  people. 
There  is  no  land  on  earth  worth  more  than  one  shilling  an  acre,  and 
it  is  more  than  the  landlords  are  entitled  to-  (cheers) — and  you  can 
give  them  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  good  meadow,  and  if  it  is  bad 
give  them  from  sixpence  to  ninepenoe.  I  hope  your  cheers  are  not 
empty  ones." 

Go  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  page  4,  line  9 — ''  Tou  have 
met" — (WUne88  reads) — "You  have  met  to  establish  a  branch  of  the 
Irish  National  Land  League — ^you  have  met  to  assist  in  the  creation  of 
a  great  organisation  which  extends  itself  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other,  and  until  that  is  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  country 
we  never  need  hope  for  succesa" 

Very  well — go  to  line  16 — "  I  am  happy" — (Witness  reads) — "  Well, 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  people  are  realizing  these  things.  Tbey  are 
feeling  the  necessity  of  combined  action,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  fjeir 
distant  when  the  people  will  be  so  united  that  when  the  bailiff  or  when 
the  sheriff — (groans,  and  cries  of  '  Down  with  them') — or  when  the 
landlord  come  to  dispossess  the  poor  industrious  person  from  his  holding, 
which  according  to  all  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  morality, 
he  has  a  better  right  to  than  the  landlord** — (there  is  a  break  there)— 
"  the  people  throughout  the  country  will  all  rise  like  one  man,  that 
signal  fires  will  make  their  appearance*  on  the  hill-top,  and  that 
every  man  in  the  vast  area  will  come  together  in  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  and  say  to  the  landlord,  '  You  can  go  no 
further.  This  man  is  our  brother — ^this  man  is  our  neighbour — 
this  man  has  a  better  right  to  the  earth  than  the  extravagant  landlord, 
and  we  shall  not  allow  this  man  to  be  disturbed — ^we  shall  not  allow  one 
hair  of  his  head  to  be  disturbed — we  shall  not  allow  his  farm  to  be  taken 
from  him — we  shall  not  allow  his  children  to  be  thrown  out  On  the 
world — ^we  shall  not  allow  his  aged  father  to  be  driven  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  waves  (great  cheering,  and  cries  of '  never )  by  any  tyrant,  no 
matter  who  he  i&  Well,  my  friends,  it  is  only  by  union  and  oi^ganiza- 
tion  you  can  accomplish  this.  By  this  union  and  orgun»tian  you  can 
accomplish  all  I  say,  and  very  much  more  than  I  have  told  you.  Then 
I  ask  must  he  not  be  a  grossly  selfish  man  who  would  stand  aloof  from  a 
great  movement,  which  promises  this.  It  is  those  rotten  men — ^those 
vile  bad  men — ^help  themselves  and  themselves  alone  (Voices — '  We 
won't  let  them.')  They  sneer  at  the  men  like  Mr.  KeUy  beyond,  who  has 
done  a  great  deal  (cheers).  (Voices — *  Such  fellows  that  went  to  serve 
the  processes  the  other  day.  They  had  to  go  home  quick.  We  were  the 
boys  that  were  able  to  do  it.     Down  with  them ')  (great  cheering.)" 

That  voice  is  from  the  crowd  I — ^Yes. 

Now,  Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh  spoke — at  the.  beginning  of  page  11 1 — He  did. 

Now  go  to  page  12  of  his  speech,  line  5 — ''  I  want  every  man  of  you"1 
(WUniess  reads) — ''I  want  every  man  of  you  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  League  and  become  enrolled  as  members  of  the  League.  Above  aU, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  land  is  your  God-given  right ;  that  the  land  is 
yours,  and  that  no  power  or  people  have  a  right  to  it.  As  a  proof,  in 
all  other  countries  Uie  land  is  owned  by  the  people.  In  France,  before 
the  revolution,  it  was  owned  by  six  thousand,  and  now  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  nine  millions  (Mr.  Nally — *  Cheers  for  the  French  Hevolution*.)  (A 
voice — 'They  were  never  better  soldiers  than  the  Irish;  cheers  lor 
them.')" 

Now  line  29—"  Do  not  allow"  1— (  WUness  reads)—"  Do  not  allow  the 
harrest  to  be  dragged  from  you  as  it  had  been  for  centuries.     Do  not 
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allow  the  produce  to  go  to  London  and  Paris,  to  BadenrBaden  and 
Rhine-land,  to  be  spent  in  gambling  dens.  I  ask  you  to  keep  a  firm 
grip  on  the  harvest  and  to  pay  the  shopkeeper,  to  pay  the  merchant 
from  whom  you  got  goods  to  support  your  faniily  and  send  them  to 
school,  and  if  anything  remain  you  may  do  as  you  like  with  it.'' 

Mr.  Nally  made  a  speech — at  page  15 1 — Yes. 

But  stop  a  moment.  At  the  end  of  the  last  speech — ^page  13,  on  line 
9,  read  from  "  Do  not  speak  to  him"  1 — {WUness  reads)— "Do  not  speak 
to  him,  but  treat  him  as  the  enemy  of  the  Irish  people  (a  Yoice— 
'  Give  him  the  balF)." 

And  there  is  some  poetry  after  that.  Now  go  to  page  15,  Nally's 
speech,  and  read  it) — {Witness  reads) — "Notwithstanding  a  fellow 
named  Churchill,  in  London — I  believe  his  mother  was  an  honest 
woman — ^he  had  tiie  audacity  to  bring  my  name  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  ask  why  I  had  the  audacity  to  go  out  through  the  countiy 
and  spread  the  light.  Mr.  Forster  gave  him  a  nice  snub.  He  told  him 
to  go  home  to  his  mamma  and  see  that  they  sold  no  more  butteimilk.  I 
tell  yQu  neither  Churchill  nor  the  bloody  Bodkin,  no  matter  who  he  is, 
they  will  not  deter  me  to  spread  the  light,  and  put  down  landlordism. 
As  I  said  before,  I  was  not  introduced  because  I  was  known.  I  said 
before  I  mentioned — (a  voice — *  Do  you  think  would  pills  operate  on 
him  V)  Or  to  make,  I  do  not  care  which  " — (there  were  breaks  here) — 
**  which  would  ye  say,  men  of  Eoscommon ;  which  would  ye  say,  either 
Lanty  More  (alluding  to  Mr.  Laimcellet  Clarke,  witness  in  the  late  trial 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Toung,  near  Castlerea),  and  the  person  who  kept  him 
in  hisemplo3rment  ?  Oh,  they  were  worse  than  Churchill.  (Nally  then  read 
frx>m  a  list  giving  old  rent  and  present  rent,  of  which  the  following  are 
examples)  :---John  M'Clean,  old  rent,  £5  10a  ;  rent,  £10.  As  I  read 
the  names  you  can  give  me  hearty  groans.  Cormac  Warde,  old  rent, 
£10  10a  ;  rack  rent,  £12.  Cormack,  if  he  is  here,  tell  him  tiiat  I  told 
him  not  to  pay  a  halfpenny  at  all  this  year.  Thomas  Maxwell,  from 
£8  to  £22.  You  see  it  is  worse  we  are  getting.  Well  I  tell  you  now 
that  just  in  conclusion,  I  have  to  say  that  on  several  platforms  that  I 
have  been  the  medium  of  convejring  to  the  people  at  large  about  these 
rack-renting  scoundrels — ^and  I  have  to  speak  about  them,  and  be  they  my 
father  or  mother,  or  anyone  belonging  to  me — ^it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  land  of  Ireland  is  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  any  man  who 
is  worth  £100  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist  to  see  his  fellow-country- 
men  go  without  shoes  or  stockings ;  I  believe  he  could  not  be  an  honest 
man.  I  appeal  to  you  to  swear  before  High  Heaven  that  you  will 
abolish  landlordism.  Let  ye  unite  and  organize,  and  say  like  this  :  '  If 
that  field  there  is  unoccupied  on  accoimt  of  rack-rents,  we  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  we  will  shun  that  man ' " — (a  break) — " '  and 
look  upon  him  as  worse  than  the  robber  who  pierced  Christ  on  the  cross.' 
I  hope  my  words  will  reach  from  one  end  of  Koscommon  to  the  other, 
and  that  they  will  penetrate  across  the  ocean." 

Mr.  M^LaugJdvn, — I  want  you  to  read  one  paragraph  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  page  5,  commencing  at  line  7.  It  begins,  ^'  If 
your  crop  has  been  a  faUure"? — (Witness  reaA^) — **If  your  crop  has 
been  a  failure,  he  comes  and  seizes  upon  the  hay  that  you  have  for  the 
rent" 

Mr.  M^LcmgJdin, — ^That  is  the  landlord  1 —  Witness — ^Yes.  (Reads) — 
"  I  must  have  my  rent ;  you  may  starve,  you  may  sink  down  in  your 
misery,  you  may  go  naked,  I  must  have  my  rent — I  must  have  my 
pound  of  fiesh.  And  this  man  is  called  and  calls  himself  a  Christian." 
("Down  with  him.") 
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Mr.  M'lAMigMin. — ^That  was  from  the  crowd? — ^Yes.  (Beads) — 
''Such  calls  himself  a  Christian,  and  when  he  kneels  down  in  the 
morning  and  night  and  repeats  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  ^says,  *  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread/  and  he  refuses  that  bread  that  he  asks  from 
the  great  Creator — ^he  refuses  the  poor  man — he  refuses  his  fellow  worm 
who  extracts  from  the  fruitful  earth  that  bread  which  God  Almighty 
has  given  in  His  charity.  And  this  man  calls  himself  a  Christian,  and 
he  calls  himself  an  Irishman,  and  he  appeals  to  justice,  and  he  says  he 
is  right.  But  I  tell  him  that  no  man  ever  had  a  right  to  oppress,  or 
grind  down,  or  humiliate  his  fellow  man.  Therefore,  my  friends,  I  ask 
you  to-day,  as  I  have  already  asked  an  hundred  times,  that  you  shall 
unite  together  against  this  gross  system.  It  strikes  at  our  country.  It 
is  decimating  our  country,  it  is  decimating  our  friends,  it  is  sending  our 
best  men  and  women  across  the  Atlantic,  and  scattering  them  through- 
out the  world  (cheers)." 

Mr.  Currcm, — Befer  to  Nally's  speech.  I  have  just  one  question  to  ask 
you.  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  Nally  did  not  propose  or  second  a 
resolution  there  1 — He  did  not. 

Now,  go  down  to  line  32 1 — Yes. 

You  see—"  Now  we  will  shun  that  man  " — there  is  a  break  there  t — 
Yes. — "  If  that  field  there  is  imoccupied  on  account  of  rack  rents,  we 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  we  wUl  shun  that  man  " — (there  is 
a  break  here). 

What  caused  that  break  ? — It  was  raining,  and  I  could  not  take  it 
down.  I  was  on  the  ground  too,  and  could  not  rightly  hear  what  was  said. 

Will  you  swear  what  was  the  antecedent  of  the  word  "  him  " — "  and 
look  upon  him  "  if  there  was  a  break ) — I  will  not. 

Will  you  swear  to  whom  he  was  referring  at  all — on  your  oath,  now 
constable  1 — ^Yes,  the  man  who  took  the  fields  and  occupied  the  lands. 

Didn't  you  say  you  did  not  hear  the  sentence  immediately  before 
that  sentence  1 — ^I  say  there  ia  a  break  here  in  consequence  of  my  not 
hearing  what  was  said. 

Exactly,  and  you  do  not  know  what  he  was  alluding  to  when  that 
break  occurred  t  "  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  shun  that 
man  "  1 — I  suppose  it's  that  man. 

You  suppose  that,  but  will  you  swear  that  in  the  next  sentence  the 
"  him  *'  referred  to  that  man  ^I  could  not  swear  to  it.  I  could  not 
swear  to  more  than  that. 

The  Court  here  adjourned.     On  resuming, 

Mr.  Porter  said — Now  we  will  go  to  ^e  meeting  at  Ballintubber, 
county  Bosoommon,  held  on  the  8th  August,  1880— did  you  report 
that  meeting  1 — I  reported  it. 

Who  was  chairman  there  ? — Mr.  Martin  O'Connor. 

The  traversers— Mr  M.  M.  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Nally  were  there  1 — Yes. 

Was  there  a  speaker  there  of  the  name  of  Michael  Fitzpatrick— on 
page  5  of  the  print) — ^Yes. 

Did  you  report  his  speech  1 — I  did. 

Go  to  line  24,  page  5—"  Oh  God,  look  at  this"  U-iWUnesi  reads)— 
**  Oh  God,  look  at  this !  What  has  agitation  ev^er  brought  a  nation 
a  voice,  '  One  of  Scrab's  pills')  ?  I  am  not  in  favour  of  kings  or 
queens,  it  is  a  Bepublic  we  want ;  I'll  ask  you  to  give  three  cheers  for  it 
(cheers).  (Mr.  Nally — <  Cheers  fbr  the  French  Bepublic,*)  cheers. 
Though  last,  not  least,  the  Irisli  Bepublic.  I  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons" 

Well,  you  need  not  mind  reading  that.    Go  to  page  6,  the  speech  of 
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Mr.   M.  M.    O'Sullivan,    line  21 — "We  ask    you  now   to    pay" 
(  Witness  reads) — "  "We  ask  you  now  to  pay  no  rent  whatever,  until  we 
nave  legislation  on  this  question." 

Now  go  to  page  7,  line  10 — "  I  do  not  wish  that  human  Wood"? — 
{Witness 'resudB) — ''I  do  not  wish  that  human  blood  should  be  shed  in 
any  shape  or  form,  if  you  can  gain  your  rights  without  it.  But  by  all 
means  gain  your  liberty,  and  your  manhood,  continue  in  this  agitation. 
We  have  brought  the  landlords  to  their  knees." 

That  will  do.  Now  go  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh.  It  be- 
gins at  page  9.  Commence  at  the  top  of  page  10 — "I  have  heard 
people"? — (Witness  reads)^— "I  have  heard  people  speak  of  good  land- 
lords.    I  never  met  one." 

Now  go  to  line  16 — "Now  we  stand  here  fearlessly"? — (Witness 
reads) — "  Now^  we  stand  here  fearlessly  to  ask  you  to  pay  no  rent  at 

all I   am    sure  the   people  of  Ballintubber  will  not 

be  behind  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  hereby  to-day  call  upon  you,  Irish- 
men, in  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  your  struggling  country- 
men the  world  over,  each  and  every  man  on  the  townland  in  which 
a  tenant  is  evicted,  to  go  to  the*landlord  and  say,  '  We  have  made  up 
our  minds  to  pay  no  rent  until  the  man  is  restored.'  " 

From  line  42,  foot  of  the  page,  "  This  is  a  great  movement "  ? — (Wit- 
ness reads) — "This  is  a  great  movement.  It  is  a  movement  of  the 
people.  It  is  no  longer  Pamellism,  or  Davittism ;  it  is  the  stem  will 
of  the  people  demanding  the  land  God  made  for  them,  and  you  are  as 
well  entitled  to  the  broad  acres,  which  are  now  occupied  by  some  land 
thief.  The  land  belongs  to  the  people,  and  no  man  can  deprive  you  of 
it.  Before  I  conclude  I  have  to  ask  you,  that  each  and  every  one  of 
you  will,  before  you  go  home,  enrol  yourselves  in  the  Land  League  j  you 
must  show  you  are  determined  to  work  with  us  in  brotherly  love.  In 
working  with  us  you  are  working  for  brotherly  love,  and  for  humanity 
the  world  over.  Then  I  beg  you,  even  if  you  have  to  beg  the  money,  to 
join  the  Land  League.  I  ask  you  to  go  at  once  and  pay  your  shilling.  Do 
not  imagine  we  come  to  beg  money  from  you.  We  only' ask  one  shilling 
in  the  year,  and  in  return,  within  the  coining  fortnight,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Branch  will  hand  you  a  card  or  ticket,  and  that  card  I  recommend  you 
to  wear  in  your  hats  (cheers).  Now  there  is  a  great  benefit  to  be  derived 
by  people  wearing  these  puolicly,  because  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  who  is  your  friend,  and  who  is  your  enemy.  We  want 
you  to  do  it  to-day,  and  where  the  vanguard  will  rest  to-day,  the  rere  will 
rest  to-morrow.  I  want  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  become  members  of 
the  League." 

Now  turn  to  the  speech  of  J.  W.  Nally,  page  12  ;  read  the  speech,  it 
is  not  long?— (Fi^n^^ reads) — "Well,  men  of  Roscommon  and  sur- 
rounding £strict8,  I  did  not  come  here  specially  to  propose  this  resolu- 
tion ;  I  thought  it  would  be  proposed  by  some  other  one ;  it  is  not  the 
resolution  that  I  have  in  my  hand,  is  not  the  one  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  proposing.  The  one  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  proposing  is 
the  one  that  condemns  persons  taking  the  lands  of  others.  Well,  what 
is  the  use  of  addressing  such  resolutions,  when  I  know  that  parties  have 
been  taking  the  land  from  which  people  have  been  put  out.  I  ask  you 
if  anyone  offers  more  than  £2  for  these  meadows,  I  look  upon  him  as  an 
enemy  of  the  nation.  Now,  let  ye  bind  yourselves  together.  I  heard 
there  were  some  meadows  round  here  to  be  let.  Offer  them  tid,,  that  is 
the  only  way  to  bring  these  graziers,  these  land  sharks,  these  land 
thieves,  to  bring  them  to  their  knees.  I  came  here  to-day.  This  reso- 
lution,, in  defiuice  of  Churchill,  in  defiance  of  Stanford.     I  have  not 
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oome  here  to  make  a  speech,  because  too  much  speechifying  is  not  good 
Besolyed — ^That  we,  the  people  of  this  assembly,  in  public  meeting  as 
sembled,  take  this  opportunity  of  denouncing  the  conduct  of  landlords 
who,  in  violation  of  those  manly  laws  which  should  guide  the  conduct 
of  life,  give  support  to  these  ii^amous  men,  these  informers,  such  as 
Lanty  More  (L.  Clarke)." 

Is  that  the  end  of  the  resolution  1 — ^It  is.  (Reads) — "  Down  with  him 
(great  groaning).  Cheers  for  Weldon  and  M'Hugh  (cheers).  Now, 
before  I  have  finished,  my  fellow-countrymen,  which  do  you  think 
Lanty  More  worse  than  Suidford  Wills  V 

Who  is  Lanty  More  1 — ^I  heard  he  was  Launcelot  Clarke,  the  witness 
in  the  murder  case  of  Mr.  Young. 

Did  O'Sullivan  speak  again  after  that  speech  of  Nelly's  I — ^Yes. 

Read  from  line  1 1—"  We  will  not  stop  "1— (  Witness  reads)—"  We  will 
not  stop  until  we  render  the  land  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted 
not  ^orth  one  penny  to  the  landlord ;  we  will  cut  off  the  supplies  unless 
they  come  to  terms  with  us.  We  are  the  millions,  they  are  the  few.  If 
they  want  to  be  fed  l(9t  them  labour  themselvea  Avoid  persons  who 
would  take  land  as  a  bloodsucker,  if  he  comes  into  the  chapel  keep  away 
from  him,  and  if  he  follows  you  do  not  touch  him  (cheers)." 

Yexy  well ;  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you  about  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Nolan. — ^^lanty  More,  he  was  a  Fenian  informer,  I  believe  1 — I 
don't  know. 

"You  heard  he  was? — No. 

You  never  heard  that  1 — No,  I  did  not. 

Are  you  aware  that  M'Hugh  and  Weldon  were  acquitted  1 — No. 

Mind,  I  defended  those  men  and  know  all  about  it  1—1  heard,  my  lord, 
thathe  was  a  witness  in  that  case — minever  heard  he  was  a  Fenian  informer. 

Oh,  you  heard  he  was  an  informer.  You  draw  a  distinction  between 
an  informer  and  a  Fenian  informer  1 — I  heard  it  stated  in  the  paper. 

And  are  you  aware  that  those  men  were  taken  to  prison  and  kept 
there  for  a  year  and  a  half  without  being  brought  to  trial  1 

Mr.  Porter. — Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Justice  Ftpzoerald. — Don't  answer  that  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Nolan. — Well,  I  will  pass  away  from  that,  but  I  must  say  it 
was  an  unconstitutional  proceeding  altogether.  Now,  in  Michael 
Fitzpatrick's  speech,  commence  reading  at  line  7 — ^'  Fellow  country- 
men"1 — (Witness  reads) — "Fellow  countrymen,  I  was  in  the  House  of 
Conmions,  and  for  six  weeks  never  lost  a  night,  without  being  hearing 
the  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  most  eloquent  men,  men  who  did 
not  hear  one  word  the  whole  night  came  and  voted  against  it,  not 
because  it  was  bad,  but  simply  because  it  was  Irish." 

And  now  I  want  you  to  read  at  line  28,  where  you  left  off  before — 
just  read  two  lines — ''I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons"! — (Witness 
reads) — "  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  Secret  Sei'vice 
Yotes  came  on,  the  most  powerful  arguments  were  put  forward  by  Butt 
and  Gray,  who  said  it  was  a  curse." 

That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Porter. — Before  you  are  further  cross-examined  I  want  you  to 
read  a  resolution — ^it  is  not  a  speech,  but  merely  a  resolution — amoved  by 
Edward  O'Connor — ^page  8f — (Witness  reads) — "Resolved — ^That  we 
shall  regard  any  man  who  will  prop  up  the  crumbling  edifice  of  land- 
lordism by  taking  lands  which  has  been  rendered  accuxBed  by  being  the 
scene  of  an  eviction,  as  asocial  outcast,  to  be  shunned  by  all  and  viewed 
with  feelings  of  abhorrence." 

Mr.  Adcms. — ^Look  at  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  second  speech*— just  read  the 
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first  few  sentences — "There  is  one  great  evil"1 — (Witness  reads) — 
*^  There  is  one  great  evil  in  this  country  which  has  not  been  touched 
upon  to-day,  it  is  the  evil  of  absenteeism.  The  absentee  landlords  bring 
six  million  pounds  out  of  the  country.  I  am  not  speaking  of  these 
landlords  who  spend  part  of  their  time  out  of  the  country.  Take  that, 
since  the  Union,  eighty  years  ago,  480  millions  of  money,  put  that  into 
the  country  to-day  without  its  interest  at  all,  and  what  a  wealthy  nation 
will  you  not  make  Ireland.  Belgium  is  not  one-third  the  size  of  Ireland, 
and  yet  its  population  is  almost  as  large.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ! 
Because  almost  every  man  is  his  own  landlord." 

That  will  do.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  two  questions.  Have  you  re- 
corded in  the  report  the  time  the  meeting  commenced  and  ended  1 — I 
have  not. 

Are  you  sure  of  that) — Quite  sure  of  it. 

Do  you  know  how  long  the  meeting  did  last  as  a  matter  of  fact  V— I 
should  say  it  lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  but  I  don't  know,  except 
from  memory. 

Did  it  last  two  hours  and  a  half? — ^No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  did. 

Did  it  last  two  hours  1 — ^I  won't  say  it  did. 

How  long — if  you  read  your  report  in  your  hand  as  slowly  as  an 
ordinary  speaker  delivered  it,  how  long  would  it  take  you — would  it 
take  twenty  minutes  1 — It  would. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Do  you  mean  the  whole  of  it  ] 

Mr.  Adams. — I  mean  the  whole  of  it.  Would  it  take  half  an  hour  9 
— I  think  it  would  take  about  three-quarters. 

If  the  meeting  lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  your  report  would 
be  read  in  three-quarters,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  a  calculation. 

Mr.  Dillon. — Gfo  to  page  9  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh's  speech,  line  10 — 
read  that ? — (Witness  reads) — "  You  have  shown  you  are  determined  to 
root  out  periodical  famines,  famines  which  are  attributed  to  a  surplus 
population.  Who  can  say  we  have  an  over-population.  Sir  Bobert 
Kane  has  refuted  that  when  he  says : — '  Ireland  is  capable  of  support-  : 

ing  twenty  millions  of  people  in  ease  and  comfort/     And  Addison  says  I 

it  is  capable  of  supporting  forty  millions.     Then  those  who  say  we  havo  J 

a  surplus  population  lie,  and  they  know  it." 

Now  go  to  page  10,  line  10 — **  We  shall  have  a  settlement  of  the  land 
question  as  they  had  in  glorious  France  "  1 — ( Witness  reads) — "  We  shall 
have  a  settlement  of  the  land  question  as  they  had  in  glorious  France. 
The  system  they  have  now  in  France  is  peasant  proprietary — Whence  the 
prosperity  of  France  "  — — 

That's  enough. 

Mr.  Cvnrran, — How  many  pages  of  printed  matter  have  you  of  this 
meeting ) — Fifteen,  but  they  are  not  all  full  pages. 

What  comes  after  12  ?— 13. 

What  is  on  page  15 1 — Only  one  resolution — No,  a  few  words ;  only 
a  few  words  from  Mr.  M.  O'SuUivan. 

At  what  stage  of  the  proceedings  did  Nally  speak  1 — At  the  end  of  the 
proceedings. 

I  see ;  and  did  you  remark  Mr.  O'Sullivan  endeavouring  to  prevent 
Nally  from  speaking  ? — ^I  did,  and  also  I  remarked  him  at  the  beginning 
of  the  meeting — Nally  put  forward  a  resolution  and  Mr.  O'Sullivan  said 
they  would  not  put  it. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  there  found  anyone  at  the  meeting  to 
second  the  resolution  ? — Not  one. 

Mr.  Porter, — Both  Mr.  O'Sullivan  and  Walsh  spoke  after  Nally 
They  only  said  a  few  words. 
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Now  go  to  the  meeting  at  Oaherlistraney  Co.  Gralway,  held  on  Sunday, 
the  5th  September.  Who  was  in  the  chair  at  that  meeting  1 — Matthew 
Bligh. 

Was  Gordon,  one  of  the  traversers,  there  ? — He  was. 

Now  turn  to  his  speech — ^he  made  two,  T  believe — but  I  only  want 
the  first  one,  page  6.  Now  I  want  you  to  begin  at  page  7,  line  33 — 
"  Pay  what  may  be  fair'*  1 — (  Witness  reads) — "  Pay  what  may  be  fair  in 
the  form  of  rent  until  the  hour  arrive — and  I  hope  it  is  not  far  off — 
when  the  people  of  Ireland  shall  stand  up  and  declare  that  the  land  of 
Ireland  belongs  to  us,  that  we  are  determined  to  maintain  it,  and  that  it 
belongs  to  no  aristocratic  robbers.  I  say  that  here  to-day  on  this  platform, 
as  my  friend  Mr.  Walsh  says,  that  the  shepherd  should  be  with  his 
flock.  But  I  tell  you  that  the  flock  here  to-day  is  not  scattered,  and  if 
the  shepherd  does  not  wish  to  be  here  let  him  stop  at  home  and  mind 
the  flock  which  he  has  been  placed  over.  I  ask.  Why  he  is  not  here  9 
I  say  he  is  bound  to  be  here  to  advocate  for  his  people  justice.  I  ask 
you.  What  protection  do  they  give  1  They  give  protection  to  the  few, 
while  they  allow  the  millions  to  perish.  There  has  been  a  return  asked 
in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  the  other  night  for  the  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  in  Ireland  maliciously  the  last  two  years.  I  say  the 
oowurdly  fellow  who  would  slaughter  the  sheep  belonging  to  the  land- 
lord would  not  have  the  courage  to  slaughter  the  landlord  himself.  I 
tell  you  I'd  neither  injure  the  sheep  or  cow  of  the  land  robber  who 
threw  me  on  the  world  to  starve.  I  would  say  with  the  fellow  who 
had  his  white  trousers  destroyed  by  a  mad  dog,  '  I  will  neither  beat  you 
nor  abuse  you,  but  I  will  cry  mad  dog  till  the  people  hunt  you  down 
and  kill  you ;'  and  they  did  so  (cheers).  I  ask  you  to  proclaim  here 
before  the  world,  before  the  eye  of  the  €k>vemment  that  you  are  of  God, 
that  you  will  hold  a  firm  grip  of  the  harvest  and  resist  the  robber. 
The  law  says  you  are  bound  to  protect  your  homes  from  the  night 
robby^ ,  and  I  fail  to  see  the  difference  between  the  night  robber  and 
the  land  robber.** 

Now  line  17  on  the  same  page,  "In  conclusion, I  say,"T — (Witness 
reads) — "  In  conclusion,  I  say,  my  friends,  I  will  ask  you  now  to  join 
under  the  Land  League,  to  appoint  your  president,  secretary,  and  com- 
mittee. Let  no  man  in  this  parish  be  a  cripple  in  the  cause.  Let  there 
be  a  list  taken  of  every  man  in  the  village,  and  no  matter  whether  he 
joins  or  not  you  will  know  the  black  sheep.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  put 
up  your  hands,  as  a  pledge  before  high  Heaven  that  any  man  "---{through 
noise  and  talking  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  lost^  but  I  believe 
it  referred  to  taking  lands  from  which  others  have  been  evicted.)  "  Be 
ready  at  the  cause  to  strike  a  blow  for  Ireland's  rights,  and  nse  or  fall 
in  the  glorious  cause  of  Ireland's  freedom." 

There  were  a  good  many  other  speakers  at  that  meeting) — Yes. 

Mr.  WLaugldin, — I  want  to  ask  a  question.  Look  at  the  first  page 
of  Mr.  Nally's  speech — ^that  is  page  6,  and  commence  at  line  25.  Read 
on,  if  you  please,  from  tliis  passage,  ''The  most  prosperous  tenants  are 
brought  down  to  beggary  already  "  1 — (  Witness  reads) — "  The  most  pros- 
perous tenants  are  brought  down  to  beggary  already,  whilst  the  land  of 
their  birth  sent  thousands  of  bitshels  of  com,  and  it  has  been  taken 
away  from  us.  It  is  said  that  our  extravagance  is  the  cause  of  all  this. 
(*  No,  no.')  I  know  several  persons  who  carried  for  years  stones  on 
their  bacKs  to  lay  down  the  foundation  of  a  cabin,  and  he  is  now  asked 
to  pay  £6  instead  of  £2  Vis,  The  robbery  is  on  the  landlord  side.  I 
say  it  is  better  to  fight  for  the  land  of  your  birth  than  die  starving 
in  the  workhouse.     I  would  take    it    as  a  choice.     Though  young, 
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I  can  remember  and  vill  remember  until  I,  go  to  my  grave,  the 
scenes  of  tbe  people  in  that  town  who  were  carried  in  mats  to 
their  graves  without  a  coflBLn.  Are  you,  my  fi:iends,  to-day  contented 
under  that  system  of  robbeiy  and  wrong  1  No,  I  say  the  honest  tenant 
must  look  back  to  the  years  he  has  spent  on  tie  land  and  see  what  he 
has  for  it.  No,  poverty  is  staring  you  in  the  fece.  Last  year  was  con- 
sidered  a  bad  one,  but  this  will  be  worse.  The  banks  are  closed  against 
you.  The  land  robber  has  his  hand  stretcl^  out  for  tJie  harvest 
(groans.)  Say  we  have  sown  the  seeds  by  our  labour  and  it  is  our  own. 
1  ask  you  to  abolish  that  i^stem  which  the  Government  has  approved  of 
—the  system^of  hunger.  I  ask  you  to  pay  the  phopkeeper,  and  if  any- 
one waits  let  the.  litfidlord.  wait.  We  are  told,  mj  friends,  that  the  only 
system  for  the  people  <rf  Ireland  to^iay  is  that  half  of  them  be  sent  away 
from  our  shores,  like  ya.  former  times.  ThQ  fatter  gives  his  blessing  to 
his  children,  and  his  seven  curses  on  the.  land  robber.  And  Pr.  CahiU 
one  time  met  a  poorman  with  his  two  grandchildren  on  his  back  and  by 
his  side  a  dog.  He  asked  him  what  was  wrong.  He  said,  my  son  is 
gone  to  America,  my  daughter  died  of  fright,  and  I  have  the  children 
and  the  dog.  The  dog  jum]^  up  and  the  priest  ^ed  what  was  wrong ; 
and  the  old  man  said,  the  dog  itself  jiunped  up  at  the  name  of  the  land- 
lord." 

What  was  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  that  meeting) — Martm  Bligh. 

Have  you  a  report  of  his  speech  1 — I  have. 
Let  me  see  what  length  it  is? 
Mr.  FarUr. — It  is  only  six  lines. 
WUneu. — He  only  said  a  few  words. 

Now  let  me  see  it  also,  for  I  have  a  report  of  it  here — was  it  in  the 
first  or  the  second  speech  he  denounces  the  maiming  of  cattle  f — In  the 

second  speech. 
Well,  just  read  me  that  passage  1  ^ 

Mr.  Farter.— Oo  to  page  12. 

Mr.   M*LaughUn.^Bjead  the  whole  of  iti — {Wiinesa  reading) — "I 
thank  you  all  for  the  kind  attention  you  have  paid  to  me  when  the 
speakers  were  speaking.     I  hope  nothing  will  change  your  minds  from 
what  you  have  heard  here.    You  have  got  a  good  sound  advice,  as  I  am 
of  opinion,  about  stone-tiirowii:^  at  policemen.     I  beg  of  this  above  all 
others.     He  is  a  Government  man,  he  must  do  his  duty,  they  are  our 
brothers,  and  many  times  they  have  saved  us  from  many  troubles.     Be- 
cause you  tell  the  people  of  England  that  you  must  be  kicking  up  rows 
every  day  and  that  you  must  l^  kept  down  with  the  strong  hsmd  of  the 
law.     And,  therefore,  I  say,  if  you  go  quiet  and  easy  you  will  get  what 
you  are  trying  to  get,  and  perhaps  more.     Mr.  Murphy,  Uie  secretary, 
will  take  down  the  names  that  wish  to  join  the  Land  League  in  the 
parish  of  Oaherlistrane.     There  is  another  thing— night  work— going 
about  at  night  houghing  horses  and  cattle  (groans  and  cries  of '  silen^ce.') 
There  is  no  use  in  it.     What  will  the  Government  do  ?    They  will 
simply  pass  a  law  that  will  do  more  harm  to  the  cause  we  have  here  to- 
day than  anything  else.     Some  of  you  do  not  wish  it,  I  know,  but  if  you 
only  jog  your  memory  you  will  find  out  you  cannot  buUy  England. 
(Great  groaning  and  uproar,  in  which  the  speaker  had  to  desist)" 

Mr.  M^LcMghlin. — ^And  so  he  did  at  the  same  time,  I  suppose  % — ^Yes. 

Mr!  Fortar. — Did  you  attend  the  Land  League  meeting  in  Ealconly, 
in  the  county  Galway  % — I  did. 

On  Sunday,  19th  September,  1880 1— Yes. 

Did  you  ol^erve  any  of  the  banners  that  were  at  that  meeting  % — ^Yes. 

Tell  me  the  inscriptions  on  them,  if  you  can  do  so  ? — ^There  was  a 
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banner  with  this  inscription ;  **  Brave  men  and  true  we  have  work  to 
do,  and  do  not  idly  groan ;  but  work  with  me  to  get  your  rights,  and  trust 
yourselves  alone."  *^  Ireland  awake,  when  Kilmaine  boys  strike.  God 
save  Ireland."  Another  banner  had  on  it  "  Now  or  never^  now  and  for 
ever.  €k>d  save  Ireland."  A  small  banner,  **  1  will  cock  my  musket, 
says  the  Bhan  Van  Yoght."  On  the  top  of  this  banner  there  was  a 
representation  of  a  man  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon  was  there  ¥-—He  was. 

Read  the  resolution,  page  5,  proposed  by  Mr.  John  O'Neillf — ( Witness 
reads) — "We,  the  tenant  farmers  of  Kilconly,  hereby  pledge  ourselves  not 
to  pay  rent  during  the  coming  winter  without  a  fair  and  satisfieu^ry  reduc- 
tion, same  to  be  approved  of  by  a  select  committee  of  ourselves." 

Did  Mr.  Gordon  make  a  long  speech  at  that  meeting  9 — He  did. 

Turn  to  the  top  of  page  6,  Ime  2,  and  read  it  1 — (  Witness  reads) — 
**  Not  a  single  landlord  in  Ireland  subscribed  £5  for  the  relief" 

Go  to  line  31  in  the  same  page^"  There  is  a  case  too  "I — (Witness 
reads) — "  There  is  a  case  too  wluch  I  noticed  the  other  day  in  the  Free- 
num.  You  may  have  heard  a  few  months  ago  that  some  land  robber  in 
the  county  Meath,  I  believe,  or  some  county  in  Ireland,  went  to  act  the 
bully,  and  shot  down  one  of  the  tenants.  That  man  was  brought  up,  and 
the  judge  of  the  assizes  said  that  the  law  was  made  clear  that  every  man 
is  bound  to  protect  himself,  even  in  taking  down  of  the  life  of  another. 
And  if  that  is  good  law  I  say  the  tenants  ought  to  adopt  it.  But  I  am 
quoting  the  words  of  the  judge,  and  if  the  judge  was  wrong  it  is  not  my 
fault  I  tell  you  to  resist  tyranny,  even  at  the  cost  of  your  life ;  and  I 
tell  you,  as  I  have  said  already  at  many  meetings,  that  it  is  better  to  die 
lighting  than  die  in  the  workhouse.  Do  not  be  as  the  people  in  '47  and 
'48,  when  they  died  on  the  roadside,  and  were  buried  without  even  a 
ooflSn." 

^  Head  now  from  line  49 — "The  Land  League"? — (Witness  reads) — 
"  The  Land  League  will  protect  you  in  the  hour  of  need,  even  if  the 
landlord  will  enforce  an  eviction" — (There  is  a  break  there)—"  I  will  ask 
you  again  to  proclaim  here  to-day,  as  honest  men  before  God,  not  to  give 
up  your  land  without  a  struggle.  (A  voice — 'Not  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet).'  I  will  ask  you  here^  my  friends^  to  repeat  the  pledge  you  have 
made  at  several  meetings." 

That  will  do.  Go  to  page  8,  line  10—"  I  do  not  fall  out "?— (  Witness 
reads) — "  I  do  not  fall  out  with  the  man  who  says  that  the  best  way  to 
get  shut  of  that  cursed  system  in  Ireland  is  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
I  tell  you  here  to-day  that  if  he  be  prepared  to  carry  it  out  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  I  am  prepared  to  follow  him.  I  will  ask  you  to  watch 
parties  who  go  about  you,  who  pretend  to  be  your  friends.  The  Govern- 
ment of  England  have  detectives  amongst  you.  They  are  here ;  they  are 
on' the  platform.  You  should  also  have  your  detectives,  and  I  ask  you 
to  watch  yourselves,  for  the  hour  is  approaching" — (The  remainder  was 
lost  in  the  shouts). 

Next  go  to  the  Abbeyknockmoy,  county  Galway,  meeting,  held  on  the 
3id  October,  1880  f— I  have  it. 

Was  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon  there) — He  was. 

And  did  he  speak  at  it  1 — He  did. 

And  you  reported  him  9 — ^Yes. 

His  first  speech  commences  at  page  8 ;  now,  begin  on  line  18  in  that 
page,  "I  heard  an  amount  of  praise  gtvea" "i— (Witness  reads) — "I 
heard  an  amount  of  praise  given  to  some  landlords,  but  unfortunately  in 
Ireland  a  good  landlord  is  as  scarce  as  a  white  blackbird.  I  have 
known  <me  landlord  since  I  was  bom,  in  Tuam,  and  his  name  sinks  deep 
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into  my  heart.  I  will  not  screen  the  name  of  that  land  robber,  Robert 
Henry,  of  Togher.  I  have  seen  him  yesterday  in  Tuam  with  a  very 
smooth  face  upon  him,  and  they  say  the  greater  the  rogue  the  smoother 
he  goes.  He  is  one  of  those  land  sharks.  When  I  see  before  me  the 
Inotto  of  that  independent  nation,  the  stars  and  stripes,  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  day  will  yet  arrive  when  the  stars  and  stripes  of  Ireland  will 
float  on  the  hill-tops  of  Ireland." 

Where  is  this  plaoe,  Abbeyknockmoy) — ^Near  Tuam. 
In  the  county  Galway] — Yes. 

Read  from  the  two  lines  at  the  bottom  of  page  8  ? — (Witness  reads) — 
'*  On  this  day  week  I  had  the  great  honom*  of  attending  a  meeting  at 
Clonbur.  I  had  no  idea  of  being  there. until  the  Rev.  Father  Conway, 
the  poor  man's  friend.  I  received  a  telegram,  because  he  suspected  that 
the  letter  did  not  reach  me.  Well,  when  I  arrived  in  Clonbur  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  some  great  land  robber  was  murdered,  or 
shot  himself.  The  Groveinment  of  England  were  murmuring  because 
Mountmorres  was  shot.  I  don't  approve  of  murdering  anyone,  but  I 
say  that  the  Government  of  England  did  not  go  into  mourning  when  the 
people  were  starving." 

That  refers  to  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres  ? — ^Yes. 
Did  you  know  the  date  he  was  murdered  ? — ^I  did. 
Did  you  see  his  dead  body  1 — No,  but  there  was  a  meeting  at  Clonbur 
the  day  after  he  was  shot. 

How  far  is  Clonbur  from  where  he  was  shot  ? — ^I  think  it  is  about  a 
mile.     I  heard  it  was  about  a  mile. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  3rd  October — ^that  refers  to  another 
meeting  held  before  1 — Yes. 

Now  go  to  page  11  of  the  same  speech  line  6  9 — ( Witness  reads) — '*  Don't 
rest  contented  slaves  by  the  fireside.  Wherever  you  know  there  is  a 
newspaper  to  be  read,  wherever  you  see  that  Paudeen  O'Rafferty's 
commandments  are  read,  let  ye  go  there  and  listen  to  every  word  and  go 
home,  and    .     .     .     that  England  is  here  only  as  a  robber." 

Go  now  to  line  28,  "  I  will  ask  you  "1 — (  Witness  reads)  *'  I  will  ask  you 
that  for  the  future  you  will  pay  no  rack-rent ;  you  will  hold  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Land  League,  and  pay  no  rack-rent.  I  know  there  are 
land  sharks  in  the  villaga  I  will  tell  you  what  you  will  do  to  him  — 
treat  him  in  the  form  of  a  mad  dog :  and  that  is,  when  he  appears  in  the 
village,  every  man  in  the  village  halloos  him  until  he  goes  and  drowns 
himself.  Do  not  have  any  intercourse  with  him.  Do  not  speak  to  him ; 
don't  speak  to  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  if  he  go  into  the  chapel  let  him 
go  into  a  comer  for  himself.  Let  the  people  of  this  parish  respect  their 
priest,  and  let  them  mark  out  that  land  shark — ^point  him  out  to  the 
priest ;  let  him  die  as  I  said  about  Castlerea.  He  first  betrayed  his 
country,  and  when  England  had  no  job  for  him  to  do,  he  went  and  cut 
his  throat" 

Now  go  to  the  next  page,  line  6,  and  read,  '*  I  will  ask  you  to 
kee]^'*V— {Witness  Tesda) — "  I  will  ask  you  to  keep  every  word  you  have 
heard  here  to-day  in  your  memory.  I  don't  come  to  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  being  on  the  platform,  but  I  come  here  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  proclaim  before  Gt>d  on  high  that  this  land  is  oui*s,  and  if  we  cannot 
get  it  peaceably,  to  fight  at  our  own  doors  for  it  (a  voice,  '  cheers 
for  Gordon.'    Great  cheering)." 

Mr.  Gordon  made  a  second  speech  at  that  meeting — ^you  will  find  it 
at  page  17  1 — ^Yes. 

Re«d  from  line  35, '^page  17? — {Witness  reads) — "The  priest  has 
spoken  of  a  minister  who  has  no  appointment  from  God  or  man.     He 
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stands  up  to  preach  over  the  remains  of  a  dead  lord,  or  a  dead  dog,  if 
you  like.  I  have  been  on  the  spot  where  he  was  shot.  Why  did  not 
the  Gbyemment  mourn  over  the  dead  body  of  the  people  %  I  say  it  is 
better  that  one  tyrant  should  fall  than  that  many  should  perish.  I 
don't  wish  the  murder  of  anyone,  but  that  he  would  live  and  repent.  I 
would  much  rather  that  Lord  Mountmorres  should  live  and  repent.  He 
is  gone  before  lus  Gkxl.  Let  the  Government  settle  the  land  question ; 
let  them  settle  the  tenants ;  and,  as  Paudeen  O'Rafferty  says,  '  He  has 
worked  from  morning  till  night,  often  on  yellow  stirabout,  while  he 
hands  over  to  the  landlord  every  penny  he  can  get' " 

Gross^xamined  by  Mr.  M^LcmghUn, 

What  was  the  name  of  the  chairman  at  that  meeting ) — ^The  Bev. 
Henry  CahilL 

Did  he  make  a  speech  9 — ^Yes. 

Have  you  got  a  report  of  it  % — I  have. 

Will  you  let  me  see  it  for  a  moment  f — Here  it  is.  I  don't  know 
where  it  begins. 

Did  he  make  any  allusion  to  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres  1^1 
don't  know. 

Look  at  that  report  you  have  there.  (This  is  very  remarkable,  my 
lords — ^landing  document  back  to  witness).  Do  you  find  any  allusion  to 
the  death  of  Lord  Mountmoires  there.  Now  don't  be  in  a  hurry  an- 
swering, for  you  will  hear  more  about  it  Just  see  if  there  is  anything 
omitted  from  that  speech.      Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  t 

Mr.  Justice  FrrzoBRAU). — ^What  is  the  folio  1 

Mr.  M^Lcmghlin, — Page  2. 

WUneBB  (referring  to  print) — ^Another  priest  did,  but  it  was  not  the 
chairman. 

Was  not  the  Bev.  Mr.  Eglington  there,  and  did  not  he  speak  of  it  ? — 
He  did. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  took  an  accurate  note  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
meeting  % — I  will. 

Will  you  swear  the  chairman  did  not  speak  about  it  at  the  beginning — 
(look  at  that)  % 

AUomej^Oenerctl, — Better  ask  him 

Mr.  M^Laughfin, — ^Wait  until  you  hear  the  nature  of  the  question. 
(To  witness) — ^Will  you  swear,  looking  at  that,  that  you  have  not 
omitted,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  that  allusion  made  by  the  chairman  to 
the  murder  of  the  noble  lord  ? — I  cannot  swear  that 

Will  you  swear  that  he  did  not  refer  to  it  % — I  will  swear  to  the  best 
of  my  opinion  he  did  not 

Will  you  go  farther  than  that  % — ^No,  I  will  not 

Listen  to  this  (counsel  about  to  read  from  document) 

The  Attorney-General,— 1  beg  your  pardon.  You  have  got  no 
right 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — What  are  you  objecting  to  % 

The  AUomey-General, — ^The  man  says  he  has  no  recollection  of  it. 

Mr  Justice  Fitzqebald. — ^Yes,  he  says  he  has  no  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  M^La/ugKUn, — But  my  lord  I  am  pre-eminently  entitled  to  test 
this  man's  credibility. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgbbald. — Not  by  reading  out  a  passage — (Tti  the 
witness) — ^According  to  your  recollection,  did  he  make  any  reference 
at  all  to  Lord  Mountmorres  1 — No,  my  lord,  but  the  Bev.  Mr.  Eglington 
did. 
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Mr.  M*LaughKn  (to  witness) — ^WUl  you  swoar  poflitiyely  that  the  rey. 
chairman  did  not  allude  to  the  murder  of  [^Lor^  Mountmorresl — I  have 
no  recollection  of  it.  ,  «, 

Will  you  go  further  than  that..  Will  you  wdertake  to  swear  he  did 
nott — I  will  not^but  I  wiU  sweair  to  the  best  of  myopinion,  he  did  not. 
And  I  also  wish  to  say  I  would  be  veiy  anxious  to  put  it  down  if  he 
did  say  it. 

We  don't  mind  your  anjdely  at  all.  We  dofd  with  facta  You  now 
wish  you  had  put  it  down.  Have  you  got  ^e  Rev.  Mr.  Eglington's 
speech  there ) — I  have. 

Mr.  Porter, — ^You  will  find  what  he  says  at  page  15. 

Mr.  M^Laughlm, — I  want  the  Bev.  Mr.  Eglington's  speech) — 
Wttnes9 — I  have  it. 

Mr.  M'LaugTUm. — ^Will  you  read  it,  if  you  please,  fcom  page  15,  line 
10,  beginning — "  I  am  a  sympathizer." 

Witness. — ^This  is  what  the  Kev.  Mr.  Egliugton  said,  my  lord. 

(Witness  reads) — '^  I  am  a  sympathizer  with,  the  Land  League  and  its 
principles,  you  know  that ;  bat  then  tkere  are  heaped  on  Uie  head  of 
the  Land  League  crimes  with  which  it  had  no  connection  at  all.  What 
is  said  of  late  in  connection  with  the  murder  of  Mountmorres  1  Why 
they  said  it  was  the  Land  League,  or  some  one  connected  with  the  Land 
League.  We  all  must  feel  sony  for  the  murder  of  anyone,  whoever  he 
may  be.  Let  it  go  forth  from  this  platform  that  we  are  not  a  nation 
thirsting  for  blood,  but  a  nation  trying  to  ij^'ork  out  our  own  freedom," 
It  has  been  put  forward  in  public  by  a  n^niiiter,  a  cad  of  a  curate  that 
attended  at  the  burial  of  Lord  Mountmorrlto  b^  Dublin  ;  it  haa  been  put 
forward  that  the  Lish  people  are  so  perverted  that  Uiey  are  learned 
to  look  with  approval  on  acts  of  Idoodshed.  These  are  the 
words  of  that  curate :  '  We  turn  to  their  political  leaders  to 
see  if  there  is  one  amongst  them  to  say  a  word  to  make  thero 
turn  bade  There  is  certainly  no  attempt  on  their  part 
to  bring  them  to  an  end.'  This  Protestant  minister  said  that  they 
waited  and  waited  in  vain  to  hear  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people 
utter  a  protest  against  these  deeds  of  violenca  This  is  a  confounded 
untruth.  Pei*haps  he  is  not  aware,  being  a  Protestant  minister,  that 
the  proposition  is  condemned  by  the  head  of  the  Church  which  says  it 
is  lawful  to  kill  a  tyrannical  landlord.'  The  head  of  the  Church  says 
this,  and  we  all  must  do  it.  We  condemn  all  acts  of  violence  and  of 
outrage ;  we  ask  you  to  condemn  it^and  we  ask  you  to-day  to  oond^mi 
the  murderer  of  Lord  Mountmorres.  Whoever  he  is  condemn  him ; 
down  with  him.  He -was  the  worst  enemy  the  Irish  ever  had.  For 
here  it  is.  The  English  papers  and  the  Irish  too,  are  shouting  out 
now  for  coercion.  Coerce  a  race  of  murderers ;  why  give  them  liberty. 
But  we  want  to  have  no  recoxirse  to  bloodshed.  Do  what  your  re- 
spected parish  priest  has  asked  you  to  do,  and  you  are  sure  to  arrive 
at  the  end  to  peace  and  freedom.  Any  man  who  commits  a  crime 
put  him  from  amongst  you,  and  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  Land 
League  to  hold  him  up  and  tell  his  name.  We  are  labouring  under 
laws ;  they  are  laws  that  we  would  wish  to  sweep  away,  but  as  long 
as  they  are  laws,  let  us  respect  thenu  Commit  no  acts  of  outrage 
then ;  join  the  Land  League  everyone,  big  and  little.  We  cannot 
leave  die  Land  League  without  paying  it  a  tribute." 

Mr.  M^Lcmghlin. — That  will  do.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  Question.  I 
beg  your  lordships'  pardon  for  a  moment.  Now,  will  you  let  me  read  a 
sentence  that  I  think  you  read  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  a  wrong  im- 
pression.    I  am  reading,  my  lords,  from  line  27,  ''This  is  a  confounded 
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untruih ;  perhaps  he  is  not  aware  being  a  Protestant  minister  that  the 
proposition  is  condemned  by  the  head  of  the  Church,  which  says  it  is  law- 
ful to  kill  a  tyrannical  landlord. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — ^That  is  quite  plain. 
Mr.  M^Laiighlin, — ^The  collocations  are  most  misleading. 
Mr.  Justice  Barry. — Oh,  quite  so — it  should  have  been  that  the 
proposition  that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  a  tyrannical  landlord  is  condemned  by 
the  head  of  the  Church. 

"Miv.  McLaughlin. — "Perhaps  he  is  not  aware  that  the  proposition 
which  says  that  it  is  lawfol  to  kill  a  tyrannical  landlord  is  condemned 
by  the  head  of  the  Church."  Do  you  see  that  line  35—^"  But  we  want 
to  have  no  bloodshed"  is  collocated  with  the  sentence  "  To  do  what  your 
respected  parish  priest  has  asked  you  to  do,  and  you  are  sure  to  arrive 
at  the  end  to  peace  and  freedom.  Any  man  who  coilimits  a  crime  put 
him  from  amongst  you,  and  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  Land  League 
to  hold  him  up  and  tell  his  name."  Upon  your  solemn  oath,  your 
memory  having  been  refreshed  by  that  passage,  win  you  now  deny  that 
the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres  was  not  previously  condemned  f — 
What  I  deny  is  that  he  did  not  refer  to  him  by  name.  I  took  as  correct 
a  note  as  I  could,  and  he  did  not  refer  to  him  by  name. 

Will  you  swear  that  he  did  not  refer  to  the  murder  f — I  will  swear 
that  he  did  not  refer  to  the  name.  I  took  as  correct  a  note  of  it  as  I 
could. 

Mr.  Porter. — ^If  you  refer  to  the  last  three  lines  of  your  note  you  will 
see  what  there  is  upon  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — Oh,  he  did  not  mention  his  name.  Now,  I  under- 
stand it  Did  he  refer  to  the  murder  at  all — answer  yes  or  no) — No ; 
he  referred  to  outrage  and  murder  in  general,  I  believe. 

Does  not  that  include  murder? — ^What  I  say  is,  that  he  did  not  refer 
to  Lord  Mountmorres  by  name,  and  I  am  saying  that  this  last  half- 
hour. 

Now,  do  not  lose  your  temper ;  because  I  will  keep  you  where  you 
are  for  another  half-hour  if  I  think  necessary.  Read  the  passage  &at 
you  say  explains  the  whole  thing.  Read  the  last  sentence  of  Mr. 
Cahill's  speech  1 — (TTt^ne^^  reads) — "  Let  not  a  word  be  spoken  in  the 
crowd  that  would  give  rise  for  even  a  shadow  of  the  assertion  the 
agrarian  outrages  are  the  teadiing  of  the  Land  Leagua" 

And  you  say  he  referred  to  outrages  and  niurder  in  general.  Is 
there  a  word  in  that  about  murder  1 — ^I  told  you  from  my  memory,  as 
well  as  I  could,  what  he  said,  and  I  tell  you  how  I  believe  that  every- 
thing he  said  is  in  this,  and  I  cannot  make  any  more  of  it. 

Did  not  you  say  that  he  did  not  refer  to  Lord  Mountmorres  by 
namel — ^I  did. 

Do  you  know  what  a  negative  pregnant  is  ? — ^No ;  I  do  not. 

Doei  not  that  look  as  if  he  referred  to  it  in  another  way  than  by 
name! — He  referred  to  outrage  in  general,  I  believa 

Did  you  not  say  a  while  ago  outrages  and  murder  Y — I  mean  that 
included  everything. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Did  he  mention  Clonbur  by  name,  or 
did  he  mention  Lord  Mountmorres  by  name ) — No. 

Did  he  mention  his  name  specifically  1 — No,  my  lord,  he  did  not. 

Except  under  tiie  head  of  outrages  generally  Y-— Yes,  my  lord,  that*s 
what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Porter. — It  wIbus  after  the  speeches  of  both  these  clergymen  that 
Mr.  Gordon  said  this — '^  I  will  ask  you  that  for  the  future  you  will  pay 
no  rack-rent.    I  know  there  are  land  sharks  in  the  village.     1  will  tell 
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you  what  you  will  do  to  him — treat  him  in  the  form  of  a  mad  dog,  and 
that  is,  when  he  appears  in  the  village  every  man  in  the  village 
halloos  him  until  he  goes  and  drowns  himself.  Do  not  have  any  inter- 
course with  him.  Do  not  speak  to  him  ;  don't  speak  to  his  wife  and 
children,  and  if  he  go  into  the  chapel  let  him  go  into  a  comer  for  him- 
self. Let  the  people  of  this  parish  respect  their  priest,  and  let  them 
mark  out  that  land  shark — point  him  out  to  the  priest.  Let  him  die  as 
I  said  about  Castlereagh.  lie  first  betitiyed  his  country,  and  when 
England  had  no  job  for  him  to  do  he  went  and  cut  his  throat''  ? — It  was. 

Mr.  O^Brien. — I  want  shortly,  to  refer  to  a  matter.  Do  you  know 
when  Lord  Mountmorres  was  murdered? — It  was  on  the  Saturday  before 
the  3rd  October. 

Do  you  know  was  there  a  meeting  at  Clonbur.  That  was  the  next 
meeting,  I  believe,  after  the  murder  of  this  nobleman  ? — It  was. 

Did  you  report  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  1 — I  did. 

Did  you  give  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  that  meeting  to  the  Crown  Y 
—I  did. 

That  will  do.  That  is  all  I'll  ask  you ) — ^I  sent  it  in,  but  do  not  know 
what  they  did  with  it. 

Mr.  A.  M,  Sullivan. — How  long  are  you  reporting  % — Something  about 
nine  years  writing  shorthand,  and  I  have  been  practising  on  and  off  ever 
since. 

Were  you  in  the  police  force  when  you  learned  \ — I  was. 

Did  you  go  to  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  practising  it  ? — I  never 
did  until  I  went  about  twelve  months  ago. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  see  your  book  with  the  report  of  this  meeting  ] 
How  much  would  you  take  of  an  ordinary  speaker  at  a  public  meeting — 
about  three  quarters  ? — I  would  follow  an  ordinary  spesJser  who  spoke  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  words  a  minute,  and  I  could  take 
a  note  of  him. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  took  all  of  the  parish  priest  % — To  the  best 
of  my  opinion  I  did. 

Mr.  Forter,  —Now  the  next  meeting  is  printed  Clerhoun  ;  but  I  am 
told  it  is  Clame,  in  the  County  Galway,  on  Sunday,  the  10th  October, 
1880.     Were  you  present  at  that  meeting  1 — I  was. 

Who  was  the  chairman  at  that  meeting) — Mr.  Hyland. 

Did  you  see  any  pikeheads  there  % — (Witness  refers  to  his  notes.)  I 
have  not  got  a  note  of  it. 

Were  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Nally,  two  of  the  traversers,  present? 
—Yes. 

There  were  a  good  number  of  speakers  besides  them ;  it  was  a  large 
meeting  1 — It  was ;  there  were  about  three  thousand  persons  there. 

Now  turn  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gordon,  at  page  4 — ^the  fourth  line 
from  the  top]" — {Witness  reads) — "I  have  come  amongst  you  to  give 
you  a  helping  hand  to  uproot  that  system  of  land  robbery  which  has 
left  us  a  poor  nation,  and  I  have  come  amongst  you  to  ask  you  here 
to-day  to  pledge  yourself  before  the  God  of  Creation  that  no  man  in 
this  pariah,  from  this  day  forth,  shall  take  any  land  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted.  I  will  ask  you  to  pledge  yourselves  by  raising 
your  right  hand  as  a  signal,  as  a  solemn  pledge  before  your  God,  and  if 
you  violate  that  pledge,  I  pray  that  you  shall  send  yourself  to  peidi- 
tion." 

Now  go  to  the  next  page,  page  5,  line  61 — (TTtfntfM  reads) — "I  ask 
you  to  combine  together  and  swear  before  God  on  High  that  you  are 
determined  to  stick  to  the  land  of  your  birth.  Why  is  it  at  this  time 
of  poverty  and  distress  that  you  have  not  your  priest  on  thin  platform 
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to-day  as  your  chairman  9  (groans.)  I  don't  want  you  to  groan  him, 
but  I  want  you  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  I  am  a  Catholic,  devoted  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  to-morrow,  if  my  church  were  in  danger,  I'd 
be  one  of  the  first  to  fight  for  her ;  and  when  the  late  Pope  wanted 
soldiers  in  the  .field,  I  can  truly  boast  that  I  was  the  fii*st  recruit  in  the 
county  Galway.  My  ambition  is  to  see  my  people  free — to  see  them 
in  the  land  of  their  birth ;  and  my  ambition  is  to  see  the  priest  with 
the  people.  And  when  the  priest  wrongs  the  people  I  am  the  first  man 
to  denounce  him  on  the  platform.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  why  he  is 
not  here  to-day.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  he  is  a  landlord. 
At  the  late  election  in  Roscommon  I  had  been  invited  to  a  meeting, 
and  the  priest,  a  Patrick's  Day,  spoke  from  the  altar  of  me,  and  he 
gave  me  my  Patrick's  pot.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  his  parish  on 
Easter  Sunday,  and  I  gave  him  his  Easter  eggs.  I  told  the  people  to 
hold  their  shillings  in  their  pockets,  and  let  him  go  live  on  his  £9,000, 
and  the  result  was  that  all  the  collection  he  got  was  16«.  I  will  ask 
you  here  to-day  to  teach  this  new  parish  priest  a  lesson,  and  you  will 
find  the  next  meeting  you  will  get  up  he  will  invite  himself  as  chair- 
man." 

Very  well ;  now  go  to  page  6,  on  the  second  line  from  the  top  % — 
(WUness  reads) — ''There  is  another  landlord  in  this  locality — Mr. 
Browne,  of  Clarne — and  if  he  had  his  windows  open  he  would  almost 
hear  me  hera  He  refused  to  give  any  reduction  to  the  tenants,  and 
gave  them  no  assistance  in  this  present  time.  And  what  are  the 
tenants  to  do )  I  tell  the  tenants  here  plainly,  and  in  as  plain  lan- 
guage as  I  can  use,  in  the  presence  of  my  friend  the  Government 
reporter,  not  to  give  him  a  penny  at  all  if  he  refuse  to  take  what  will 
support  him.  Hold  the  harvest---hold  the  rent — and  if  you  are  evicted 
I  will  ask  the  neighbours  to  put  you  in  again.  If  the  land-robber 
come  again  to  put  you  out,  the  lAnd  League  will  take  you  up  and 
build  a  cabin  on  the  roadside,  and  watch  your  farm." 

Now  goto  page  7,  line  121 — (Witness  reads) — "I  have  travelled 
almost  the  three  countries,  and  I  tell  you  wherever  I  got  an  oppor- 
tunity I  never  screened  him  for  a  moment " — (there  is  a  break  here) — 
"  and  grabber  let  ye  treat  him  as  I  tell  you."  Mr.  Nally. — "  Groaning  is 
nothing  at  all.  Take  him  very  quietly  away.  You  know  where  to 
put  him."  Mr.  Gordon  continued. — ''  There  was  a  soldier  once  who  had  a 
white  trousers,  and  a  dog  went  into  the  river  and  shook  the  dirt  on  his 
trousers.  The  soldier  said — I  will  neither  beat  you  nor  tease  you,  but 
I  will  halloo  mad  dog.  Let  ye  halloo  mad  dog  after  him.  Have  no  com- 
munication whatever ;  if  he  have  a  shop  let  ye  shun  him  as  ye  would 
the  deviL  Murty  Hynes  threw  up  his  farm.  Why  did  he  do  so  ?  It 
18  because  the  people  assembled  in  their  thousands  ;  they  tumbled  the 
ditches,  and  scattered  the  wall,  and  sent  Murty  round  the  village." 

That  will  do  ;  now  go  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Nally,  which  you  will  find 
beginning  at  the  topi — {Witness  reads) — "Well,  my  friends,  I  am 
called  upon  on  this  occasion  to  propose  a  resolution.  I  knew  nothing 
about  coming  here  specially  to  see  if  I  would  spread  the  light  in 
these  mountain  passes.  Where  is  your  priest  to-day  1  They  will  be 
with  you  on  Easter  Sunday,  as  they  will  on  Christmas  Day.  My 
boys,  hold  the  harvest.  Let  ye  bind  it  and  say  that  ye  will  keep  a 
firm  grip  on  your  homesteads.  Too  long  have  we  suffered  with  these 
partieB.  I  will  call  them  as  I  will  caU  these  absentee  landlords.  I 
will  not  call  them  that,  though  as  long  as  they  live  amongst  us  we  will 
have  to  give  them  a  little,  but  let  it  be  cut,  let  it  be  small.  Instead 
of  giving   them  two   stooks  let   ye   give  them  a  sheaf.      I  believe  I 
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was  one  of  ihe  first  in  Oonnaught  that  proposed  a  resolution  in 
Inshtown  the  tiixie  this  agitation  was  commenoecL  It  was  something 
tantamount  to  the  one  I  am  going  to  read  for  you  now.  I  say  now, 
once  and  for  ever,  away  with  resolutions,  away  with  speechifying, 
away  with  anything,  but  let  them  get  in,  but  let  each  and  every 
man  in  the  village  from  which  a  farm  has  been  taken^  let  him  come 
for  the  pills  and  pills  only  (a  voice — *  HoUoway's  ointment  *)."  Mr. 
Nally — '^  That  is  too  mild.  When  the  piUs  will  go  they  will  want 
no  ointment.  I  know  there  are  amongst  the  crowds  here  land  grabbers, 
land  thieves,  worse  than  the  landlords.  The  money  you  have  earned  in 
England  has  been  sent  to  be  spent  out  of  the  country.  .  .  .  (there 
is  a  break  after  '  country.')  This  man  is  going  to  the  bad,  that  man 
is  going  to  the  bad.  I  want  a  couple  of  acres.  Oh,  are  ye  Irishmen ) 
Ah,  sad  to  say,  ye  are  not ;  like  the  bundle  of  sticks,  join  together  all. 

What  is  the  use  of  me  going  from  platform  to  platform. 

(another  break).  Land  grabbers  are  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the 
landlords.  Who  amongst  you  will  take  a  beast  to  the  fair  t  You  will 
get  XI 0  or  £12 ;  you  will  get  £3  or  £4  over  your  own  valuation.  Is 
the  landlord  to  be  blamed  ?  Is  he  to  be  blamed )  No,  but  the  land 
sharks ;  and  there  are  some  of  them — I  will  have  to  read  their  name& 
I  want  to  bring  those  landlords  that  we  are  sending  off^to  England,  the 
yellow  boys,  to  come  back  and  handle  a  spade  and  shovel  for  a  while. 
I^d  have  ye  to  unite,  and  without  organization  we  cannot  get  total 
separation  from  that  hated,  that  detested,  that  blasted  Government  that 
we  are  under  at  present.  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  talk  in  open  air  and 
say  we  will  do  this  or  that,  while  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  amongst 
you  will  go  in  for  land  that  has  been  surrendered  for  non-payment  of 
rent.  When  we  get  fellows  amongst  us  like  the  seven  brothers  we  can 
smash  them.  But  keep  together,  keep  strong ;  dynamite  and  gun-cotton 
will  scatter  them  to  pieces.  I  will  mention  names  for  the  edification  of 
the  crowd.  I  suppose  ye  all  know  a  man  named  Bottrell.  Is  there  any 
one  amongst  you  iiiere  that  would  wish  to  have  that  land  laid  waste  ? 
If  any  of  these  names  are  here  to  say  a  word  allow  them 
come  on  the  platform.  Is  there  any  man  named  Pat  Davis, 
from  (I  don't  know  where  he  said).  Is  he  a  land  grabber?  John 
Tully,  what  about  him  for  being  a  land  grabber?  Well,  what  will 
ye  do  to  him  1"  (A  voice.—''  Give  him  pills.")  Mr.  Nally.—"  What 
about  another  named  Keane  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Many  a  good  son  reared 
a  bad  father.  What  about  another  man  named  Mr.  Keating?  Pat 
Davis,  is  he  guilty  ?  J.  Casy."  (^1  voice. — "  We  have  another  named 
Hackett.")  Mr,  Nally. — "  Well,  my  friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  as 
there  are  some  other  parties  to  speak  after  me,  I  did  not  come  here 
to  speak,  but  I  had  a  few  words  to  say.  But  I  want  to  tell  you,  do 
you  like  to  imite  and  organize?  Our  meetings  are  like  a  drop  of 
water  on  the  ocean  unless  ye  get  the  pills.  The  resolution : — '  Resolved 
— That  we  stand  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  landlords  will  attempt 
to  seize  the  harvest  at  the  coming  season  for  the  payment  of  rack-rents, 
which  harvest  was  raised  by  the  people's  industry,  together  with  the 
charitable  donations  of  the  outside  world.  We  here  pledge  ourselves 
to  use  every  means  to  hold  the  harvest  for  the  preservation  of  our  familios.' 
Now,  in  conclusion,  my  fellow-countr3nnen,  I  hope  ye  won't  be  led  away 
by  joining  the  Land  League  or  any  other  league,  but  join  the  league, 
froedom  league  to  hold  the  harvest;  and  how  wifi  you  do  it  ?  Ah !  you  will 
have  to  do  it  at  the  point.  Unity  and  organization,  for  without  unity 
there  is  not  strength.  And  if  you  do  it,  I  implore  of  you  to  do  it 
Because  this  will  be  the  last  platform  I  will  stand  upon,  until  I  see  the 
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manhood  of  Ireland,  to  keep  the  firm  grip  against  those  blasted  and 
detested  landlords  that  are  Uving  in  the  back  lane»  and  back  scums  of 
England.  I  thought  that  was  the  last  I  had  to  say,  because  I  am  a  little 
hoaise.     But  still,  I  think  I  am  a  little  better." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cwrran, 

Now,  was  that  resolution  seconded  by  Mr.  Higgins  1 — ^Ye3,  it  was. 

And  several  other  speakers  spoke  after  it.  Who  did  you  say 
seconded  it  9 — Mr.  Higgins. 

Let  me  see  Mr.  Higgins'  speech  ? — ^Te& 

Please  read  that  speech  of  Mr.  Higgins'? — (Witness  reads) — *^Mr. 
Patrick  Higgins,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said : — People  of 
Cralway  and  Mayo,  in  seconding  the  rosolation  which  has  been 
proposed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Naliy,  I  will  trespass  on  you 
for  a  few  wonis  regarding  this  movement — the  land  move- 
m&at,  All  the  movements  of  the  past,  intended  to  keep  you 
from  oppression,  the  present;  movement  is  the  best  for  the  able  and 
indomitable  will  of  a  Pamell,  and  the  grand  achievement  of  a  Davitt. 
To  attain  the  object  in  view,  you  must  be  united,  and  in  one  accord 
in  supporting  branches  of  that  grand  institution  the  Land  League,  is 
the  surest  means  to  consolidate  us  in  one  which  will  enable  us  to 
scatter  our  relentless  enemy." — (There  is  a  break  there.)— ''I  will  give 
you  one  instance  of  landlord  oppression,  which  happened  in  the  town 
of  Cong,  more  than  a  year  ago— a  case  of  eviction,  where  many  pounds 
had  been  expended  on  the  man's  dwelling,  and  the  parties  were 
evicted.  And  are  now  for  the  third  time  in  Castlebar  gaol.  Their 
mother  was  carried  off  yesterday,  though  being  eighty  years  of  age,  for 
the  crime  of  being  a  trespasser  in  her  son's  house.  {Voices. — *ThB.i  is 
XX.  *)  That  is  not  all  my  friends.  What  is  to  become  of  the 
aged  and  childish  lone  father,  of  about  eighty-eight  years,  without 
food  or  means.  His  turn  is  to  come  yet,  and  God  defend  the 
right.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  Irish  landlords  will  not  follow 
such  an  example.  That  landlord  was  set  up  as  an  example  to  other 
landlords.  (A  Voice. — ^He  was  by  the  priest.)  But  my  friends,  it  is 
only  the  philanthro2)ic  pen  of  a  Redpath  that  can  give  you  a  iaint  idea 
of  landlordism.  It  has  been  the  ruin  of  our  race,  and  henceforth. 
Irishmen  should  be  determined  to  give  it  no  quarter." 

That  will  do.  Mr.  Nally  was  allowed  to  speak  during  the  meeting  ? 
—Yes. 

And  I  believe  he  was — ^to  dissuade  the  people  from  joining  the  Land 
League,  and  to  join  his  own  league  1 — It  would  appear  from  his  speech 
that  he  did. 

Then  he  dissuaded  them  from  joiniug  the  Land  League.     Now,  I 

suppose  he  was  in  his  usual  state  that  day  ? — ^Well,  I  thiok .   I  do 

not  recollect  anything  wrong  with  him  more  than  usual 

Do  you  agree  with  him  ^diat  many  a  good  son  reai^  a  bad  father  1 — 
No  answer. 

On  your  oath  do  you  agree  with  him  ? — I  do  not  think  that  any  good 
son  could  rear  a  Imd  father  at  all. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  A.  it.  Sullivan. 

Now,  in  reference  to  a  question  asked  by  the  Crown — were  many 
people  armed  with  pikes  1 — ^I  did  not  see  any  of  them. 

Then  where  did  tiiey  carry  the  pike  heads— in  their  pockets  was  it  t 
— ^I  did  not  see  the  pikes  at  all. 

Mr.  Porter. — I  adced  him  the  question. 
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Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — He  stated  that  he  did  not  see  any. 

Mr.  SvMvan. — I  thought  he  said  he  saw  them.  I  must  have  mis- 
taken the  answer. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — I  fell  into  the  same  mistake,  it  is  only  right  to 
say. 

Mr.  O'jSrujn.— So  did  I. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — ^We  are  behind  the  witness,  my  lord. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Porter, 

You  were  asked  about  Mr.  Nally — about  his  usual  condition.  Did 
he  appear  to  perfectly  understand  what  he  was  doing  that  day  % — ^Tes. 

Had  he  any  appearance  of  being  drunk  at  alii — No. 

Did  Mr.  €k>rdon  make  a  second  speech? — He  did. 

Did  he  refer  to  Mr.  Nally?— Yes. 

Just  look  at  line  22  of  his  speech? — {Witviesa  reads) — "You  have 
been  pledged  to  keep  away  from  any  shopkeeper  who  would  not  support 
the  Land  League,  and,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Nally,  said,  I  for  one  do  not 
care  if  it  was  my  father  that  is  a  land  shark,  I  will  come  upon  the  plat- 
form and  denounce  him  by  name." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Curran. 

IMd  you  know  any  of  the  people  who  were  at  that  meeting  ? — I  did 
not. 

Didn't  you  know  that  it  was  merely  a  local  meeting  and  unattended  by 
any  gentieman  from  Dublin  ? — No. 

Is  it  not  a  fact? — ^It is aflEust. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Porter. 

Did  you  not  attend  the  Carraroe,  County  Gal  way,  meeting  on  the  17th 
October  ?— I  did. 

Was  Mr.  Sheridan,  one  of  the  traversers,  there  ? — He  was. 

Did  he  make  a  speech  ? — He  did. 

Look  at  page  4 ;  just  begin  at  the  beginning  of  his  speeeh  and  read  a 
coupleof  lines  ? — (Witness  reads) — "  Rev.  Chairman,  and  men  and  women 
of  Ireland,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Land 
League,  to  come  here  on  the  track  of  my  friend  Mr.  Davitt,  and  strengthen 
the  brave  peasants  of  the  west" 

And  at  the  last  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  page — (Witness  reads) — ^i  j 
would  say  the  first  duty  you  owe  yourselves  and  the  Irish  National  Land 
League,  say  the  first  duty,  is  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  League.  Every 
man  should  at  once  contribute  his  mite  and  enrol  himself  in  the  League, 
and  by  these  means  you  will  evince  the  strength  and  manhood  of  Conne- 
mara,  and  you  will  find  yourselves  by-and-by  that,  even  by  living  within 
the  constitution,  you  will  find  your  power  resistiess.  If  any  man  is 
listening  to  me  who  is  not  enrolled  I  would  ask  him  to  do  so  at  once.  I 
earnestly  trust  no  man  will  be  found  amongst  you  to  take  and  bid  for 
the  land  of  another.  Let  no  man  touch  it ;  let  it  remain  there,  and  by 
this  means  you  will  be  beating  down  by  a  constitutional  process  the 
greatest  evil  which  exists  in  ^e  whole  land  system  of  Ireland ;  that 
evil  which,  if  not  aided  by  ourselves,  would  have  long  since  disappeared. 
They  never  could  accomplish  the  ends  and  objects  they  had  in  view  if 
they  had  not  other  people  to  go  in  and  bid  for  their  farms.  Now  let 
there  be  no  more  of  this.  If  any  wretch  should  be  found  in  the  com- 
munity base  enough  or  low  enough  to  take  a  farm  which  has  been  thrown 
up  from  inability  to  pay  rent ;  if  any  wretch  is  low  enough  or  disre- 
gardful  enough  to  take  the  farm,  I  say,  if  he  go  to  the  fair  or  market. 
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hifls  hinii  hoot  him.  If  he  has  a  shop,  let  no  man  go  ip.  and  leave  1«- 
there.  Do  as  they  did  in  Tubbercurry  the  other  day.  'The  land 
grabber,  Farrel  Caidly,  haa  cattle  to  sell ;  is  tbere  a  man  in  the  place  to 
buy  them  T  The  cattle  were  left  unsold,  and  Caully  had  to  go  into  his 
rat-hole." 

Very  well ;  that  is  all  I  will  ask  you  as  to  that  meeting.  Go  to  the 
meeting  at  Shrule,  county  Mayo,  on  the  31st  October,  1880,  which  is 
the  last  one  I  will  ask  you  about  ? — I  have  it. 

There  were  present  Mr.  John  W.  Nally  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Walsh  1 

Mr.  Cti/rran. — It  is  not  on  the  schedule. 

Mr.  TFotter.-^There  are  two  Shnile  meetings. 

Mr.  Porter. — ^There  are  two.  We  have  one  in  Galway  and  another 
in  Mayo.     We  want  to  give  the  Mayo  meeting  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Gurran, — But  it  is  not  on  the  schedule. 

Mr.  PorUr. — Then  if  it  is  not  on  the  schedule  I  will  not  press  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 

Just  one  question.     How  many  of  these  Land  League  meetings  did 
you  report  1 — I  could  not  answer — perhaps  about  thirty. 
About  thirty,  and  only  eleven  have  been  read  ! 
The  AUomey-General. — We  wiU  give  you  more  if  you  lika 
Mr.  Porter, — I  do  not  suppose  the  traversers  want  that. 

Mr.  Charles  Hebsee  (sworn)  examined  by  Mr.  MoUoy. 

You  are  one  of  the  staff  of  Messrs.  Gumey  ? — I  was  sent  by  them 
over  here. 

Did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  HoUyford,  county  Tipperary,  on  the  17th 
October  last  %—l  did. 

Did  Mr.  John  Dillon  make  a  speech  there  ? — He  did. 

At  page  8,  read  from  the  commencement  of  his  speech? — {Witness 
reads) — "  Men  of  Tipperary — ^I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  come  here 
to-day — the  men  of  central  Tipperary — to  declare  that  you  also  are  for 
the  cause  which  we  have  been  pre*iching  all  throughout  Ireland,  and 
which  is  the  cause  graven  on  that  banner — that  iH  to  say  that  the  Irish 
land  belongs  to  the  Irish  people — that  it  has  been  taken  from  them  by 
fraud  and  force — and  that  the  men  of  Ireland  are  to-day  determined  to 
take  back  the  land  of  their  fathers.  You  are  here  to-day  to  pledge 
yourselves  that  you  will  enter  into  that  struggle,  and  not  cease  from  it 
until  you  win  the  victory.  I  remember  a  short  year  ago  when  this 
banner  was  first  raised  in  my  native  county,  the  county  of  Mayo,  in  the 
town  of  Claremorris.  That  was  where  the  cause  was  first  started.  I 
spoke  at  that  meeting.  It  was  not  a  very  large  one,  and  then  we  had 
every  one  nearly  against  us,  and  we  were  weak  in  numbers,  and  our 
cause  looked  weak  ;  but  now,  to-day,  fifteen  meetings,  each  larger  than 
this,  are  assembling  in  twelve  Irish  counties,  and  a  himdred  thousand 
Irishmen  are  to-day  assembled  on  the  plains  of  Ireland  to  declare  that 
landlordism  must  go  down  in  Ireland  if  you  are  a  united  and  deter- 
mined people  (cheers).  This  is  a  cause  which  every  Irishman 
can  go  into,  whether  he  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  whether  he  be  a 
Nationalist  or  not.  It  is  a  cause  which  the  Irish  Nationalist  can  go 
intOj  because  its  object  is  to  break  down  and  defeat  the  English  gar- 
rison which  holds  this  country  for  England.  Its  object  is  to  clear  the 
path  for  Irish  Nationality,  by  emancipating  all  the  people  of  Ireland 
from  the  control  of  English  landlordism,  and  settling  them  in  their  own 
homes  as  free  men.  It  is  a  cause  which  Catholic  and  Protestant  can 
go  into  side  by  side,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  although  efforts  have 
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been  mafde  to  raise  a  cry  in  the  North — in  TTlster — ^that  the  Orangemen 
of  Ulster  will  oppose  this  movementy  I  have  been  invited  to  speak  in 
the  north  of  Ulster  on  next  Tuesday,  and  I  have  been  promised  that 
thirty  thousand  Ulster  men  will  meet  me  on  the  field.  I  tell  you  that 
before  three  months  are  out  you  will  see  the  Protestant  farmer  of 
Ulster  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Catholic  farmer  *of  Tip- 
perary,  united  in  one  league,  whose  motto  will  be  *  Ireland  for  the  Iriffli 
people,  and  down  with  landlordism'  (cheers).  I  want  to  put  a  question 
now  to  those  assembled  here,  and  it  is  this :  I  have  been  told,  and  we 
have  all  been  told,  that  the  people  of  southern  Ireland — of  Munster — 
like  landlords.  I  have  been  told  that  they  would  not  like  to  own  their 
own  farms,  but  like  to  have  landlords  over  them.  All  I  have  to  say 
is,  that  any  Irishman  who  prefers  to  remain  under  a  landlord  is  at 
perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  All  we  desire  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  every 
Irishman  who  is  sick  and  tired  of  landlords  to  get  from  under  them, 
and  we  are  determined  to  give  them  that  chance.  Whoever  wishes  to 
continue  paying  rent  to  his  landlord,  and  taking  his  hat  off  to  his 
agent)  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  and  I  will  never  interfere  with 
hun  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  privilege.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  speak 
truly  or  not,  bub  I  mean  to  tell  the  Government  when  I  go  back  to 
London  that  the  men  of  Tippcrary  do  not  like  to  be  under  landlords,  and 
I  will  tell  them  furthermore  that  the  men  of  Tippeiary  are  determined 
that  imder  landlordism  they  will  no  longer  remain.  If  the  Government 
cannot  find  time  during  the  next  year  to  settle  this  question  the  people 
of  Tipperary  will  settle  it  for  themselves  by  refusing  to  pay  any  more 
rent.  Now,  I  want  to  allude  to  one  thing  before  I  explain  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Land  League — that  is  that  we  in  Dublin,  tiie  leaders  of 
the  Land  League,  are  threatened  that  we  shall  be  prosecuted  and  put  in 
prison.  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  what  the  people  are  to  do  if  Famell 
and  the  other  leaders  are  put  in  prison  by  the  Government.  This  is  a 
practical  point  which  may  come  into  use  very  shortly.  What  I  tell  you 
to  do  is  this,  and  I  tell  the  people  all  over  Ireland  to  do  it — if  Pamell 
is  put  in  prison  knock  twenty  per  cent,  off  the  rent,  and  fine  the  land- 
IokLs  by  doing  so  ;  then  if  they  do  not  let  him  out  before  next  gale  day, 
do  not  pay  any  rent  at  all  until  he  is  out.  Stick  to  that  policy,  and 
believe  me  they  will  not  keep  Pamell  long  in. 

"Now,  what  is  it  that  we  propose  to  the  people  of  Tipperary  1  That  they 
are  to  defend  themselves  against  eviction,  to  reduce  rack-rents,  and  in 
the  end  beconi^  possessors  of  their  own  farms.  We  propose  to  carry  out 
all  this  by  strict  organization — not  by  meetings — not  by  making  speeches 
— and  least  of  all  by  trusting  to  Parliamentary  representatives.  You  must 
do  it  by  organizing  yourselves — ^by  the  tenants  on  each  estate  organizing 
themselves,  and  agreeing  and  pledging  each  other  to  act  together.  You 
must  meet  on  each  estate  and  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  you  can 
fairly  pay,  and  then  go  in  a  body  to  the  landlord  and  say,  this  much  we 
will  pay  and  no  more.  You  must  say  to  him,  then  if  you  will  not  take 
this,  and  give  us  a  clear  receipt  for  all  the  rent  due  up  to  last  gale  day, 
we  will  not  give  you  anything  at  alL  Now,  assume  that  he  serves  all 
the  tenants  with  notices  of  eviction,  then  comes  the  test  whether  the 
Irish  people  are  men  at  all  or  women,  because  if  they  are  men  they  will 
stand  together  and  will  not  be  put  down.  You  must  stand  together  and 
not  allow  one  man  or  two  men  to  be  crushed.  You  must  all  go  in  the 
same  boat,  and  sink  or  swim  together,  and  if  a  landlord  attempts  to  clear 
the  whole  of  his  estate,  let  him,  and  we  will  build  little  cottages  round 
about  on  the  borders  of  the  estate  (cheers).  If  you  stick  together  I  do 
not  believe  any  man  wiU  be  found  brave  enough  to  come  in  and  take 
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possessioii  of  your  farms.  Now,  when  anj  man  is  evicted  nnjusUy,  and 
after  the  Land  Lea^e  have  declared  that  it  is  unjust  to  evict  him,  what 
are  you  to  do  with  the  farm  1  Tiim  it  into  what  we  call  a  model  farm, 
a  farm  on  which  no  living  thing  can  go.  The  object  of  that,  as  a  model 
farm,  will  be  to  warn  landlords  not  to  be  going  on  with  evictions. 

<<  Now,  the  doctrine  which  the  Land  League  teaches  is  this,  that  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  have  had  it  in  their  power  for  eighty  years  to  fix 
the  rents  at  their  free  will,  that  is  not  just,  and  now  ^e  I^nd  League, 
with  your  help,  is  going  to  take  that  business  into  their  own  hands. 
We  mean  to  fix  the  rents  in  Lreland  for  the  next  year^  and  we  will  ^x 
them  at  a  fairer  value  than  the  landlords  did.     We  will  always  be  ready 
to  submit  to  fair  terms  and  an  impartial  tribunal  to  arbitrate  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  but  until  the  landlords  consent  to  that,  let  tiie  Irish 
farmers  fix  their  own  rent,  and  pay  no  more  than  what  they  consider  is 
just.     If  you  organize  as  well  as  they  have  done  in  Connau^t,  you  caii 
carry  out  this  programme,  the  Land  Leaguers  of  Dublin  will  support 
you,  but  you  must  organize  strictly.     Remember  that  to-day  you  are 
only  commencing  the  fight.     Every  townland  must  be  canvassed  care- 
fully, and  every  farmer  asked  to  join,  and  any  man  who  breaks  the  rules 
of  the  Land  League,  and  takes  a  farm  from  which  a  neighbour  has  been 
evicted,  or  who  buys  cattle  or  crops  which*have  been  seized  for  rent,  or 
who  has  any  dealmgs  with  a  man  who  has  taken  a  farm  from  which  a 
neighbour  hBs  been  evicted,  that  man  you  must  not  speak  to,  you  must 
not  buy  from  him,  or  sell  to  him,  or  have  any  dealings  with  him  what- 
ever, and  before  a  month  is  out  he  will  leave  the  country  and  the  farm 
vacant.     Now,  how  are  you  to  set  about  organizing )    In  each  townland 
two  men  should  agree  to  go  round  and  ask  every  farmer  to  give  his 
name  for  the  Land  League.     Let  them  go  with  books,  and  let  each 
farmer  give  his  valuation  and  his  rent.     Let  those  be  brought  all  into  a 
central  committee,  and  submitted  to  them,  and  let  them  say  where  the 
rents  are  excessive,  and  in  that  townland  order  the  members  to  pay  no 
more  than  a  certain  sum  for  rent.     When  that  order  goes  out  any  man 
that  does  not  obey  it  is  a  traitor  to  the  people  and  a  friend  of  the 
oppressors  of  the  farmers,  and  do  not  you  have  any  more  dealings  with 
him,  and  he  will  soon  leave  the  country.     By  that  means  I  tell  you 
that  you  can  reduce  rents  here  in  Tipperary,  by  your  own  unaided 
action ;  by  that  means  you  can  put  a  stop  to  eviction,  by  that  means 
you  can  make  yourselves  independent  of  the  landlords,  and  until  you 
have  done  that  by  your  own  action  in  Tipperary,  I  tell  you  that  the 
English  Parliament  will  give  you  no  justice." 
Did  Mr.  Laurence  Ryan  propose  a  resolution  ? — Yes,  sir. 
On  that  day  1 — ^Yes,  sir. 

Would  you  just  read  that  resolution  1 — {WUnen  reads) — ^'^That  we 
pledge  ourselves  not  to  take  any  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been 
evicted  for  not  paying  a  rack-rent,  and  that  we  declare  our  hearty 
adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League." 

Now,  is  the  printed  speech  from  which  you  have  been  reading  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Dillon,  and  the  transcript  from  which  it  was  printed  a 
correct  copy  of  your  original  shorthand  notes  1 — ^Yes,  it  is. 

Oross-examined  by  Mr.  M(icdanojfh. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  go  to  page  10,  where  you  lefl  off  reading 
for  my  learned  friend,  and  resume  where  you  left  off,  at  the  words  "  the 
English  Parliament  "  and  read  on  1 — (Witneea  reads) — '*  The  English 
Parliament  is  a  Parliament  of  landlords,  and  even  if  Mr.  Forster  wished 
well  to  the  Irish  people,  the  English  Parliament  would  not  aUow  him  to 
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do  justice  to  the  Irish  tenant — not  ontil  yon  have  brought  your  power  to 
coerce  the  Irish  landlord  in  Ireland,  and  make  him  submit  to  justice  by 
your  organization  and  determination — ^until  you  have  pressed  that  power 
— ^until  you  have  reduced  his  rents,  and  made  him  anxious  himself  for  a 
settlement  of  the  Irish  land  question,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  you 
get  justice  from  England's  Parliament,  because  then  the  Irish  landlord 
will  go  over  himself  and  ask  the  Government  to  settle  the  question^ — 
until  you  have  forced  the  Irish  landlord  to  ask  for  a  settlement,  you 
never  will  get  a  settlement.  Why  is  it  that  the  Irish  people  have  been 
now,  for  eighty  years,  seeking  for  their  rights,  and  have  got  none  1  Why 
is  it  that  for  eighty  years  they  have  struggled  against  landlord  oppression, 
and  have  only  got  increased  oppression,  and  eviction,  and  rack-rents  ? 
The  reason  is^  because  they  had  gone  on  the  wrong  road — ^because  they 
expected  justice  by  sending  Members  of  Parliament  to  England's  Parlia- 
ment— ^because  they  expected  that  a  Parliament  of  landlords  would  undo 
their  own  power,  and  reduce  their  own  rents.  I  tell  you  that  was  expecting 
more  than  human  nature  gives  you  a  right  to  expect.  You  have  now  entered 
on  an  entirely  different  path — the  path  of  self-reliance — of  action,  and  if 
you  stick  to  that  you  will  find,  within  two  years,  you  will,  every  man  of  you 
be  owner  of  your  own  home,  and  independent  of  landlords." 

Who  was  in  the  chair  at  that  meeting  1 — Tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Jones. 

He  gives  a  short  address.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  it,  as  I  wish 
it  for  the  jury  ] — (WUneas  reads) — "  Men  of  Hollyford  and  Tipperary,  I 
feel  great  pleasure  and  honour  in  being  called  on  to  take  the  chair  on 
this  great  occasion.  It  is  a  most  unexpected  event  to  me.  Up  to  this 
moment  I  expected  that  another  would  have  been  present  here  to-day, 
that  is  your  parish  priest,  but  in  his  absence  I  am  prepared  to  do  the 
best  I  can  in  defence  of  the  people's  cause.  But  I  hope  and  trust  that 
this  will  be  a  peaceable,  orderly,  and  well  conducted  meeting.  I  hope 
that  our  enemies  will  have  nothing  to  say  against  any  member  of  the 
Land  League  here  to-day.  It  is  a  lawful  and  worthy  meeting.  We  are 
only  looking  in  a  constitutional  and  in  a  peaceable  manner  to  demand  our 
rights  from  the  British  Parliament,  and  that  I  hope  and  trust  the  Land 
League  will  be  able  to  achieve.  It  is  not  my  place,  there  being  so  many 
spes^ers,  among  them  the  noble  representative  of  their  gallant  county, 
to  address  you,  it  is  only  the  place  of  the  chairman  to  introduce  them  to 
the  meeting.  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
you  have  accepted  the  appointment  of  me  to  the  chair." 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — That  is  quite  enough,  sir. 

Mr.  Canatantine  MoUoy, — Did  you  report  the  Kinlough  meeting, 
which  was  held  on  the  31st  of  October] — I  did. 

And  is  the  printed  document  you  have  in  your  hand  a  correct  copy  of 
your  shorthand  notes  ? — I  have  compared  it  with  them,  and  it  is. 

Did  Mr.  Biggar  make  a  speech  there  1 — He  did. 

Would  you  turn  to  page  1 1  of  the  print,  at  line  39 — "  We  do  not  re- 
commend"]— (WUnes8  i-eads) — "  We  do  not  recommend  shooting  land- 
lords. That  is  an  extreme  measure,  and  certainly  we  cannot  recommend 
it,  and  besides  it  is  held  undesirable  for  the  interest  of  the  cause  tJiat  it 
should  be  done,  for  this  reason  :  that  when  such  a  thing  takes  place  it  is 
blazoned  forth  in  all  the  English  newspapers,  and  prejudice  is  excited  in 
the  "RngliRh  mind  against  the  Irish  tenant-farmers,  which  is  calculated  to 
interfere  to  a  material  extent  with  the  advocacy  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  others  on  behalf  of  the  tenant-farmera.  But  other  things 
you  can  do.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  become  members  of  the  Land 
League,  which  is  a  thoroughly  constitutional  association.  In 
becoming  members  of  the  Land  League  what  will  you  gain  by  that  I 
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I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  advantage&     Suppose  a  landlord  attempts 
to     dispossess    any    tenant-fia.rmer,     in  fact^     in    Ireland,    the  Lsoid 
League  in    his  particular  neighbourhood  *will   supply  information  to 
the  Land  League  in  Dublin  with  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case.     Then 
if  any  defence  can  be  offered  on  behalf  of  the  tenant  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  evict  from  his  holding,  or  eject  from  it,  they  will  be  able  to  give  the 
T6ry  best  advice  which  can  be  had  with  regard  to  the  sort  of  defence  he 
should  make  to  the  action  brought  by  the  landlord.     Then,  in  the  next 
place,  they  will  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense,  having  first  got  the  facts 
from  the  Local  Land  League  Association,  of  getting  the  best  available 
lawyers  to  advocate  the  cause   of  the  tenant  in  the  law  courts.     Then 
they  will  afterwards,  in  case  the  tenant  is  evicted,  take  care  that  if  the 
landlord  makes  any  slip  in  his  legal   process,   that  he  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  made  to  do  justice  to  the  tenant,  as  fax  as  the  present  unjust 
land  laws  will  admit.     Then,  suppose  the  thing  has  eome  to  the  worst, 
and  suppose,  unfortunately,  the  tenant  has  been  able  to  get  no  redress 
at  law,  they  will,  perhaps,  the  Local  Land  League  Association,  reinstate 
this  tenant  in  his  holding.     Then  the  landloixl  will  at  least  have  the 
trouble  of  re-dispossessing  the  unfortunate  tenant.     Then,  suppose  the 
matter  haa  gone  to  another  step  worse,   suppose  the  tenant  is  finally 
evicted  from  his  holding,  then  the  Local  Land  Association  should  have 
its  members  spread  through  every  townland  in  the  whole  country,  and 
they  will  take  care  that  if  anyone  is  vicious  enough  to  take  this  land 
from   which    a    former    tenant     has    been    dispossessed,    that    such 
representations  shall  be  made  to    anyone  who  has  the  viciousness  to 
take    this    land,     and    bring    such    representations    to    bear  upon 
him  that  he   will   not   take   this    land — ^that   it   will  lie  waste,  and 
also  will  make   such   representation   that  no   man    should    work  on 
the  land  on  behalf  of  the  landlord — such  representation  to  all  the  neigh- 
bours that  they  would  not  send  cattle  to  graze  on  it.     They  should  take 
care  also  that  if  the  land  is  allowed  to  grow  in  grass  that  no  one  should 
win  the  hay  and  move  the  hay  from  the  gi'ound  on  which  it  grew 
(a  voice — *A  big  windy  night  might  blow  it  away').      Leave  your 
own  matters  thoroughly  within  the  cognisance  of  the  Land  League. 
Another  thing  which  should  be  done  is  this  :  suppose  any  landlord  has 
been  insisting  upon  getting  a  larger  rent  than  the  Government  valuar 
tion,  a  combination  should  be  entered  into  by  the  tenants  on  that  par- 
ticular property,   and  they  should  all  say,   'We  will   give  you  the 
€k>vemment  valuation  in  the  shape  of  rent ;  if  you  do  not  take  that,  you 
will  get  nothing  at  all.'     Now,  my  friends,  these  are  all  matters  within 
your  power ;  at  the  same  time,  unless  you  all  combine  and  act  together 
in  an  organized  manner  as  one  man,  the  result  must  be  that  the  landlords 
will  beat  you.     If  you  stick  together,  each  one  helping  himself  and  his 
neighbours,  the  result  is  that  the  many  must  triumph  over  the  few. 
Now,  friends,  you  will  say  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  resolution  that 
you  have  had  read  to  you.     I  will  tell  you.     My  friend  Mr.  Pamell's 
idea^  as  expressed  to  me  some  months  ago,  is  this  :  he  said,  *  Push  on 
this  agitation  in  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  p  ashed  on  ;  make  it 
powerful  in  every  district,  in  every  parish,  and  every  townland — make 
it  unanimously  felt  all  over  the  coimtry,  and  then  the  landlords  will  be 
the  men  who  will  pray  to  you  to  buy  the  land  from  them  (cheers). 
That  is  the  idea  of  my  friend,  Mr.   Parnell.      I  am  perhaps  not  a 
person  of  so  much  determination  and   pluck  as  Mr.  Parnell  is,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  can  say  I  believe  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 
Parnell  is  a  just  one.     You  are  fighting   a  grand  battle.     You  may 
have  to   postpone  the  final   and   triumphant  result  for  months^  per- 
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htLpA'fcft  years ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  you  stick  together  and'  do 
not ^V6  way  at  any  point,'  but  keep  up  the  fight  continuously, 
you  tnttst  -  in  the  end  ducoeed,  and  must  be  owners  ultimately 
by  purchase— ^not  by  rerolution,  biit  by  |mrchase  on  ftdr  terms,  not 
extravagant  terms— of  the  land  -whicii  you  yourselves  cultivate,  and 
which  you  should  have  owned  a  very  long  time  ago.  I  do  not  think 
I  hffi^  any  more  to  say  but  to  urge  you  to'  become  members  of  the 
Land  League;  push  the  agitation  into  every  holding  aU  over  the 
country,  and  let  each-man  bet  $EHr  himself  and  for  his  own  interest,  and 
the  result  must  be  that  you  wUl,  in  no  very  great  time,  iriumph  over 
your  enemieeL" 

.     jCro8»^x#min^  by  Mr.  Walker. 

-  WDl  you  turn  to  page  10,  line  31,  "  As  our  wortiiy  father,  who  has 
preceded'me,  had  told  you  "  i"-(Wiitne83  reads) — "  As  our  worthy  father, 
who  lias  preceded  me,  has  said  all  landlords  are  not  bad,  ajid  good  onoB 
deserved' a  dertain  amount  oi  credit,  &nd  especial  credit,  for  this  reason, 
that  they  hav«  power  to  be  bad  if  they  wish  it ;  and  I  say  it  is-  contrary 
to  what  is  right  and  proper  that  any  small  number  of  men  should  have 
power  to  tyrannise  over  ihe  great  body  of  the  people,  and  I  ask  you 
whether  or  not  yoti  will  use  the  exertions  which  are  thoroughly  wiuiin 
your  readi  to  become  the  possessors  of  the  land  which  you  cultivate. 
Now  it  has  been  truly  said  thieit  this  Cbvemment  valuation — ^this 
Griffiths'  valuation — is  too  much ;  but  allow  that  it  is  not  too  much,  we 
know  that  in  a  great  many  cases — ^the  great  number  of  oases — the  land- 
lord gets  a  g^reat  de^  more  thim  Griffith's  valuation.  Well,  now,  the 
principle  on  which  the  Land  League  has  gone  heretofore  has  been  this  : 
they  say  buy  the  ground  from  the  landlords  on  the  basis  of  the  Government 
valuation.  They  want  to  tet  the  landlords  off  exceedingly  easy)  but  if 
landlords  are  so  foolish  as  to  say  we  will  not  settle  upon  the  terms  that 
are  proposed  by  the  Land  League,  which  they,  as  arbitrators  between  the 
tenant  farmers  on  the  one  side,  and  the  landlords  on  the  other,  say  are 
extremely  reasonable  and  moderate,  why  then  let*  them  fight  the  matter 
out  and  see  whether-  they  will  not  ultimately  get  compensated  for  the 
land  on 'a  very  much  sniiEdler  principle  than  the  pr&ciple  of  valuation 
equal  to  the  Government  valuation.  I  have  no  doubt  a  large  majority 
here  have  heard  what  is  the  plan  proposed  by  our  leader,  Mr.  Pamell, 
as  to  the  settlement  of  this  question.  His  idea  is  this  :  that  the  land 
should  be  bought  from  the  landlords  at  twenty  years'  purchase  on  the 
Government  valuation,  paying  them  in  a  stock  which  would  pay  three 
per  cent,  interest.  They  would  then  become  perfectly  free  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  landlords." 
Mr*  Walker.— That  will  do. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  DiUon, 

Did  a  Mr.  J.  B.  M'Hugh  make  a  speech  thei*e  1 — (No  answer.) 

Mr.  J.  B.  M*Hugh,  the  barrister? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  that  this  was  a  lawful  meeting,  and  that 
chicanery  would  not  interfere  with  freedom  1 — His  speech  is  only  two 
pages  long.     I'll  read  it  for  you  if  you  like. 

Did  you  hear  that  Mr.  M'Hugh  was  a  barrister,  and  a  bandster  of 
eminence  1 — I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  have  heard 
here  that  he  was  a  barrister. 

And  did  you  hear  him  say  that  this  meeting  was  not  an  unlawful 
meeting  ? — I  will  look  at  my  notes  if  you  like,  but  I  cannot  remember 
without  referring  to  them. 
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Very  well,  then ;  look  at  your  notes  1 — (Witness  refers  to  the  printed 
transcript). 

Let  me  look  at  the  speech,  perhaps  I  can  find  it?— (Transcript  handed 
to  counsel,  who,  after  a  moment's  reference  to  it,  returned  it  to  the 
witness). 

I  cannot  find  that  passage,  but  we  will  say  that  Mr.  M'Hugh  did  say 
it  was  a  lawful  meeting  9 — ^Y ery  welL 

Do  you  not  now,  after  the  decision  of  that  eminent  legal  authority, 
think  it  was  a  lawful  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Don't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Conatantine  MoUoy  (to  witness). — ^Will  you  kindly  turn  to  Mr. 
M'Hugh's  speech  ? 

Mr.  M'LanighRn, — ^Now,  this  is  hardly  fair,  my  lord.  That  is  pro- 
fessional jealousy,  I  think. 

Mr.  Constantine  MoUoy, — Now,  will  you  turn  to  the  Navan  meeting 
of  the  5th  of  December? — ^Yes,  sir. 

Did  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  one  of  the  traversers,  make  a  speech  at 
that  meeting? — ^He  did,  sir. 

Will  you  turn  to  page  3  ? — Yes,  sir. 

At  the  top  of  the  page  you  will  see  the  words  "  If  landlordism  had  no 
other  sins  to  answer  for "  ? — {Wiineaa  reads) — ''  If  landloixlism  had  no 
other  sins  to  answer  for  but  what  it  has  committed  in  this  country 
alone,  it  would  be  enough  to  damn  it  before  any  civilized  people.  In 
every  comer  of  the  land  it  has  left  its  bloody  track — ^from  every  ruined 
homestead,  from  every  desolate  hearth,  from  every  spot  that  has  been 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  murdered  millions  of  our  race,  there  goes 
forth  to-day  a  voice  to  Heaven  crying  for  vengeance,  and  this  is  the 
system  that  they  tell  us  needs  only  to  be  patched  up  in  order  to  settle  the 
land  question.  But  no  amount  of  patching  up,  no  amount  of  tinkering, 
will  satisfy  the  people,  nothing  but  the  total  destruction  of  the  system 
will  ever  stop  this  movement.  And  if  you  but  take  your  stand  by  what 
is  right,  and  doggedly  maintain  that  stand,  this  movement  must  go  on, 
but  5t  you  commence  to  temporise  with  the  enemy — if  you  commence 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  compromise — this  movement  then  will  end  as  all 
weak-kneed  movements  have  ended  hitherto.  When  we  take  our  stand 
by  what  is  right  and  juist,  and  advocate  it,  as  long  as  we  claim  what  we 
have  a  just  right  to,  our  movement  will  be  respected ;  but  when  we 
commence  to  claim  less  than  we  have  a  right  to,  our  movement  will  be 
scoffed  at  and  derided.  You  are  here  to-day,  I  take  it,  to  take  your 
stand  by  what  is  right,  what  you  have  a  just  claim  to.  You  are  not 
here  to  beg  for  any  patch  work  legislation  upon  this  subject,  or  to  ad- 
vocate the  fixity  of  landlordism.  No  ;  you  are  here  to  declare  eternal 
war  against  that  system,  and  to  declare  that  any  man  who  at  the  pi'esent 
moment  comes  forward  to  patch  up  that  system  is,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  an  enemy  of  the  people's  cause.  But  mere  denuncia- 
tion will  not  kill  that  system.  If  it  were  vulnerable  to  words  it  would 
be  killed  long  ago.  But  it  is  not  words,  it  is  not  banners,  it  is  not 
bands  that  will  kill  it  j  but  it  is  the  earnest  action  and  determined  or- 
ganization of  the  people.  The  tramp  of  determined  men  is  not  very 
soothing  music  to  the  nerves  of  tyrants,  but  when  they  know  that  that 
steady  tramp  is  the  result  of  steady  organization  it  will  make  them 
tremble  in  the  very  plenitude  of  their  power.  It  is  that  organization 
that  we  now  want.  You  must  commence  to  do  now  what  the  people  in 
Connaught  commenced  to  do  twelve  months  ago,  and  but  for  the  people 
of  Connaught  having  commenced  then,  you  would  not  have  the  land 
question,  as  Mr.  Sullivan  has  told  you,  the  Question  of  the  hour  to-day ; 
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you  would  not  have  the  awakened  manhood  of  Ireland  that  defiantl j 
answered  the  threats  of  the  Goyemment  during  the  last  session." 
In  combination  lies  the  secret  of  the  success  of  this  movement. 
Yes,  from  the  shores  of  distant  Lough  Mask  there  comes  a  voice  to-day 
telling  you  how  to  win.  The  people  of  that  district  have  added  a 
name  to  the  English  language,  and  the  next  lexicographer  will  have  to 
insert  the  word  ^  Boycotting,'  which  wiU  mean  '  starving  out  tyrants.' " 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M^Lavgldin. 

Do  you  remember  who  the  chairman  of  that  meeting  was.  Was  it 
Mr.  Edward  Metge  % — I  believe  it  was. 

Is  ho  member  for  the  county  1 — I  do  not  know. 

Neither  do  L     Is  he  a  landlord  1 — I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  a  report  of  his  speech  1 — I  have  not. 

Do  you  remember  his  making  a  speech? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  take  a  note  of  it? — Yes. 

Did  you  transcribe  your  note  of  it  1 — I  did  not.  I  had  no  instruc- 
tions to  transcribe  it.  I  was  instructed  to  take  everything  that  was 
said  at  the  meeting. 

But  only  to  transcribe  certain  portions? — I  had  instructions  to 
transcribe  at  this  meeting  the  speeches  of  the  only  ti'averser  who 
spoke — Mr.  Brennan. 

You  have  a  good  memory;  reporters  generally  have? — I  have  not 
unfortunately  a  good  memory. 

Do  you  remember  how  long  Mr.  Metge  spoke  ? — No,  sir.  I  can  tell 
you  from  my  note. 

I  suppose  it  was  an  average  speech  of  about  twenty  minutes? — I  think 
he  spoke  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Do  you  remember  that  he  announced  himself  as  a  landloixl  ? — I  can- 
not remember  that. 

Have  you  got  your  notes  there  ? — I  hava 

I  do  not  want  to  give  you  unnecessary  trouble,  but  refer  to  the  last 
twenty  lines  of  what  he  said.  I  want  to  see,  according  to  this  report  be- 
fore nie  iu  the  newspapers^  if  what  he  said  corresponds  with  your  notes.  I 
must  a&sume that  of  course  for  the  same? — (Witness  refers  to  his  notes). 

I  suppose  you  write  proper  names  at  length  and  not  in  shorthand  ? — 
Not  always. 

Lock  ;  can  you  see  the  words  "  Belgium,"  "  Germany,"  and  the 
"  Continent."  That  will  guide  you.  You  will  probably  get  a  longhand 
word  there  which  will  indicate  to  you  the  place  I  want? — (Wi^Mss^ 
looking  at  his  notes) — No ;  I  see  something  here  about  the  plantation  of 
Ulster  and  Connaught 

I  have  heard  of  them  before.  It  is  about  twenty  lines  in  this  trans- 
script,  and  it  is  preceded  by  a  sentence  in  which  "Belgium"  and 
"  (iermany  "  are  mentioned  ? — I  may  tell  you,  with  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular note,  that  I  had  to  stand  up  the  whole  time  I  was  taking  it,  and 
I  was  very  much  pushed  about,  so  that  I  have  not  got  a  very  good  note 
of  this  particular  speech.  The  day  was  very  bad,  imning,  as  you  may 
see  from  the  condition  of  the  note-book. 

Beporters  very  often  have  to  take  notes  under  adverse  circumstances? 
— Very  often. 

To  have  to  stand  up  is  bad  enough,  and  when  it  is  raining  it  leaven 
marks  on  the  note-book  ? — Yes. 

If  you  reported  in  rain  and  escaped  without  marks  on  your  note-book 
people  would  be  astonished.  Would  you  not  have  some  little  difficulty 
in  reading  a  note  taken  under  such  circumstances  ? — Yes. 
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I  believe  you  have  had  very  considerable  experience  as  a  reporter, 
being  one  of  Gumej's  staff? — I  have  had  fifteen  years'  experience. 

Mr.  Hqqh  Noble  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Murphy, — Did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  Maam,  in  the  county 
Galway  on  the  3rd  October,  18801— I  did. 

And  reported  the  speeches  there  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  compared  this  printed  report  with  your  notes  % — ^Yes. 

Is  it  correct  ?— It  is. 

You  reported  a  speech  made  my  Mr.  O'Malley.  Look  at  page  7, 
commencing  with  the  words — "  The  resolution  I  have  to  propose  is"  1 — 
(WiimMS  r^ds) — "The  resolution  T  have  to  propose  is: — *That  we 
pledge  ourselves  not  to  take  any  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been 
capriciously  evicted,  or  for  not  paying  a  rackrent ;  and  that  we  declare 
our  hearty  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  National  Land  League 
(cheers).  Now  I  am  sure  that  this  resolution  will  meet  with  yoiu: 
hearty  support  You  all  know  without  being  told  it  at  all,  that 
the  great  evil  of  our  country  is  landlordism,  and  the  next  evil  which 
is  the  result  of  landlordism,  is  the  land-grabber  ('  Away  with  him'). 
Don't  you  all  know,  when  a  landlord  turns  out  a  tenant,  that  the  man 
who  goes  and  offers  a  higher  rent  in  many  cases  for  that  farm  is  your 
enemy  1  He  is  a  land-grabber,  and  if  you  want  to  destroy  landlordism 
you  must  destroy  the  land-grabber  ('Down  with  him').  How  will 
you  do  it  %  You  must  not  knock  him  on  the  head  or  kill  him  ;  but  there 
is  one  way,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  a  man  of  my  name,  Father  O'Malley 
— (cheers)— has  invented  a  way  by  which  you  can  destroy  those  land- 
grabbers  without  killing  them,  and  here  it  is  :  Boycotting  them.  Do 
you  know  that  word  1  There  is  a  man  over  near  the  Neale — Captain 
Boycott  (groans).  I  will  only  tell  you  something  about  him.  He  was 
a  very  obnoxious  man.  There  are  a  great  many  obnoxious  men  in  the 
Clonbur  and  immediate  district.  Father  O'Malley  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  get  rid  of  this  man,  and  did  not  like  to  have  murder  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  he  told  the  people  not  to  speak  to  him  ;  every- 
body was  to  treat  him  with  contempt.  His  servants  actually  left  his 
house;  nobody  would  work  for  him;  the  shopkeeper  refused  to  give 
him  bread ;  and  at  last  he  had  to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk  (cheers). 
Now  that  is  a  great  victory.  It  is  a  moral  victory.  You  need  not  shoot 
them  down ;  but  if  you  treat  every  land-grabber,  and  eveiy  man  that 
offers  a  higher  rent  for  the  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  if 
you  treat  him  in  that  way  he  need  not  show  his  face.  That  is  the  way 
morally  to  kill  them.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  proposing  this  resolution 
(cheers)." 

Turn  to  page  9 — the  speech  of  Mr.  Patrick  Joseph  Sheridan,  one  of 
the  traversers,  whose  speech  you  reported — line  seven) — {Witness 
reads)—"  In  coming  forward  as  an  unworthy  representative  of  the 
Irish  National  Land  League,  and  in  supporting  this  resolution,  I  feel 
that  a  grave  and  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  my  shoulders,  watched 
as  I  am  by  the  minions  of  ^e  law.  Yet  I  think,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  I  am  equal  to  the  occasion  (hear,  hear).  When  I  see  my  duty 
before  me  I  care  not  whether  it  be  the  reporters  of  the  Dublin  Castle 
or  the  British  bayonets  that  confront  me,  that  duty  I  wiU  discharge 
fearlessly  and  manfully  (cheers).  It  occurs  to  me,  my  fellow  country- 
men, that  the  resolution  which  I  am  honoured  with  being  asked  to  sup- 
port here  is  the  pivot  on  which  your  cause  turns.  It  asks  you  to 
pledge  yourselves  not  to  occupy  any  farm  from  which  a  brother  tenant 
bus  b^n  evicted,  either  capriciously  or  through  inability  to  jiay  excess 
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of  rent.  K  you  only  take  to  heart  this  resolution^  and  i^t  you  hold  by 
it,  observing  it  strictly  and  to  the  letter.  I  look  upon  landlordism  as 
I  look  upon  the  wasp  that  has  lost  its  sting ;  it  is  helpless  to  do  you 
harm :  and  you  can  snap  your  finger  in  contempt  at  its  worst  efforts 
(cheers).  For,  my  fellow-countrymen^  if  the  landlord  waits  and  takes  a 
dozen  farms,  and  there  is  nobody  in  the  place  of  the  evicted  tenants, 
the  stem,  reality  will  confront  him  that  he  has  taxes  and  rent  to  pay  for 
it — that  he  will  have  the  disapprobation,  nay,  the  scorn  and  curses  of 
his  kind — ^yes,  his  hate  for  driving  out  human  beings  to  make  room  for 
bullocks  in  a  Christian  land  (cheers)." 

Go  down  now  to  line 47 1 — ■{  nitness  reads) — "I  ask  you  toj oin this  move- 
ment. You  do  not  pitch  yourselves  in  a  half-hearted  manner  into  it, 
but  each  of  you,  like  the  apostle  of  this  great  cause,  look  upon  it,  not  aa 
the  guardian  of  your  household  and  your  childreh,  but  as  the  guardian 
of  your  great  national  trust  which  to  God  and  man  you  shall  render  an 
account  of  how  you  shall  support  and  aid  it.  Then,  as  you  move  on, 
take  and  band  yourself  togeth^.  Organize,  organize,  until  this  great 
national  movement  has  cast  root  in  all  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Ireland, 
drawing  freshness  from  every  place  in  which  the  Celtic  blood  exists,  and 
so  sure  as  God  is  in  heaven,  so  sure,  my  friends,*  is  the  day  of  your 
liberation  at  hand  (cheers).  Tli^  I  would  say  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  who  already  has  not  enrolled 
yourselves  under  the  banner  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  that 
you  should  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  Any  of  you  who 
have  come  from  parishes  in  which  a  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  has  not  been  established,  as  soon  as  you  go  back  pitch  yourselves 
into  it  with  energy,  and  see  you  have  a  branch  in  working  order,  and 
thereby  aid  your  countrymen  in  the  great  struggle  for  emancipation* 
It  unfortunately  happens  many  pressures  are  brought  to  bear  upon  some 
of  you." 

That  will  do. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Feter  O^Brien. 

I  saw  you  down  at  Cork  when  Mr.  Healy  was  being  tried  1 — ^Yes. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  there. 

The  feeling,  I  assure  you,  is  quite  mutual.  I  believe  you  are  a 
long  time  on  Gumey's  staff  1 — I  am  not  on  Gumey's  staff.  I  am  employed 

by  him. 

1  take  it  that  you  are  a  good  shorthand  writer  % — I  consider  myself  so. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  yourself.  I  believe  good  short- 
hand writers,  even  in  their  own  estimation,  make  mistakes  sometimes  % — I 
suppose  they  would  occasionally ;  I  don't  suppose  they  are  entirely  in- 
fallible. 

They  say  even  the  just  man  falls  seven  times  a  day.  Do  you  re- 
member in  your  report  you  called  "  King  Harman"  "Sharman 
O'Hagan"  ? — No ;  I  believe  I  called  him  "  Shannan  f  that  was  mis- 
hearing ;  the  back  of  the  speaker  was  to  me. 

It  depends  on  the  place  you  were  standing? — Sometimes. 

One  of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion  referred  to  a  certain  murder, 
committed  in  that  district,   as  an  accursed  murdei'1 — ^Yes;  I   had  it 

on  my  notes. 

You  think  he  said  "  actual"  murder? — ^Yes ;  I  do  think  that  he  did. 
And  that  he  did  not  say  "accursed"  murder  1 — N6  ;  I  don't  think  he 

did. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discredit  you  in  any  way.     Don't  you  remember 

admitting  to  me 
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Mr.  Justice  FiTZQEBALD. — I  recollect  what  yoU  are  referring  to. 
We  had  not  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  before  us. 

Mr.  O^Brien. — Yoiir  lordships  will  see  the  olojectwith  whichl  am 
asking  this. 

Mr.  Justice  FiTZQEKALD.-r-I  pronounced  my  opinion  on  him  as  a 
most  reliable  reporter. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  don't  impeach  this  gentleipiui  at  all.  You  will  see 
my  object.  (To  witness) — Did  you  not  agree  with  me  at  the  trial  in 
Cork,  in  saying  the  word  was  **  appursed"  ?---*I  did  not  say  anything  of 
the  sort.  I  said  it  might  be  ^*  accursed."  J  wrote  the  word  "  actual" 
on  my  notes,  and  it  is  in  the  transcript. 

It  might  be  "  accursed"  1 — It  might  have  been  anything. 

You  are  a  "  Gumeyite"  1 — T  am  not  a  "  Oumeyite," 

Well,  you  are  not.  What  ^as  the  wme  of  the  chairman  at  this 
meeting  at  Maam  ? — ^The  Rey.  W.  Con^nray. 

Have  you  got  a  transcript  of  his  speech  there? — ^I.have. 

Just  allow  me  to  look  at  it.  Did  }ie  s|>eak  for  a  }ong  time  1 — ^Yes ; 
I  think  for  a  long  time.  That  was  in  October,  and  I  don't '  remember 
so  far  back  as  that.     It  is  only  the  speech  that  ynH  ^11  you. 

You  have  printed  his  speech.     Just  commence  at  line  10^  page  1,  the 
speech  of  the  Eev.  Walter  Conway,  commencing  ^'I  shall  not  detain 
you  very  long"  ? — {WUness  reads) — "  I  shall  not  detain  yo.u  very  long. 
My  duty,  in  the  first  place,  is  merely  a  sort  of  oonventional  one,  and, 
as  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  oilers  the  same 
views  which  I  am  proud   to   say  you  have  often  heard  from  myself 
(cheers) — I  found  that  it  was  my  duty   on  this   day  week   to   refer 
to  a  crime  which    was   comnutted  in  the  locality,  and  to  deprecate 
in  language  as  strong   as   I    could  use,  a  charge   which   was   made 
against  the  body  to  which  J.   belong — ^the  Land  League — ^the  charge 
of  laying  at  their  doors  that  foul  crime,  a  charge  which,  indeed,  might 
be  passed  over  in  silence  like  many  other  charges,  e;coept  that  it  came,  as 
I  stated  then,  from  a  semi-official  source.     The  charge  has  been  modified 
and  changed.  It  was  then  attributed  to  the  Land  League.  Now,  it  is  said  it 
has  been  committed  in  consequence  of  the  land  agitation^  a  difference  in 
words,  but  not  in  meaning.    Now,  in  the  first  'place  I  charge  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  with  that  crime  (cheers).      If  he  were   mjud^^ed  as  a 
landlord,  which  I  deny,  I  say  the  crime  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  permits  this  abominable  system  of  landlordism  whioh  still 
blights  the  fairest  country  on  earth.     I  say  it  is  to  be  attributed  in  the 
next  place  to  them,  because  this  unfortunate  man  on  account  of  his  con- 
duct was  deprived  of  the  escort  which  the  Government  consider!^  he 
had  a  right  to  (interruption).     His  own  last  words  oa  earth  show  us  and 
tell  us  plainly  that  he  copsidered  his  life  was  in  danger ;  that  he  asked 
for  the  escort, .  and  it  .was^enied  to  him ;  and  if  he  considered,  his  life  was 
in  danger,  that  Government  (interruption)  which  denied  him  the.  escort 
to  which  he  was  entitled;  as  a  subject  of  the  British  Government,  the 
Government  that  refused  him  that  escort,  that  Government  which  per- 
mitted him  to  be  murdered  is  responsible  for  the  crime  of  his  murder 
(hear,  hear).    I  have  only  to  request  of  you  that  nbt  one  word  will  escape 
your  lips  while  you  are  assembled  here  that  can  be  construed  by  your 
enemies,  who  are  watching  you,  into  treason  or  uncojisiitutiQnaiism. 
We  can  go  far  enough  without  going  too  far.     We  can  keej^  within '  the 
lines  of  the  constitution  and  yet  attain  the  object  for  which  we  .have  as- 
sembled here  to-day,  and  yet  gain  those  rights  which  we  are  claiming  and 
have  a  right  to  do,  namely,  the  right  to  live  in  the  land  of  our  birth,  the 
right  to  own  the  soil  we  till  (cheers)." 
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Mr.  Murphy, — Did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  Oastleisland  on  the  10th 
October  ]— I  did. 

Did  you  report  the  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar,  one  of  the  traversers  1 — 
Yes. 

Turn  to  page  25,  and  commence  at  line  sixl — (WiPnesa  reads)— 
"  Then^  brethren,  there  are  other  duties  which  Land  Leagues  can  do  of 
the  very  greatest  importance  (interruption).  Among  other  things, 
you  can  take  care  that  none  of  your  neighbours  give  more  than  the 

valuation  to  the  landlords  in  the  shape  of  rent.     You 

can  take  care,  if  anyone  is  base  enough  to  take  property  against  the 
course  pursued  by  his  fellows,  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  district 
can  be  brought  against  him  and  that  he  be  forced,  not  by   physical 
means,  but  by  means  which  are  exceedingly  powerful,  to  do  what  he 
ought  to  do  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  that  kind.     Then  suppose  a  tenant- 
farmer  is  threatened  with   an   eviction  with  no  cause,  you  can  take 
care  that  all  the  facts  are  supplied  to  the  Land  League  in  Dublin,  and 
that  this  man  would  get  a  proper  defence  (interruption).     In  the  great 
majority  of    cases,  if  they  had    been   properly  defended — (there  is  a 
blajik   here) — the  result  would  have  been  that  the  landlords  would  have 
been  unsuccessful,  and  the  tenant  would  have  continued  in  the  possession 
of  his  farm.      Then,  again,  suppose  a  tenant  is  evicted  you  can,  if  pos- 
sible, take  means  to  have  this  tenant  put  back  into  his  holding.     You 
can  take  care  that  the  land  will  be  of  no  value  to  anybody  else,  you 
can  take  care  that  the  cattle  shall  not  be  cruelly  treated,  but  that  they 
can  stray  off  the  land :  the  fences  will  fall  do^n,  and  there  will  be  no 
benefit  in  having  that  land.     Suppose  any  man  takes  this  land  V     (In- 
terruption.)     (There  was    interruption  here,  and,  I  think,  a  sentence 
out,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  crowd).     ( Witness  continues  to  read) 
— '<  These  are  all  means  which  you  can  take.     Another  means  was  taken 
in  Limerick  the  other  day.      A  farmer  had  taken  a  farm  from  which 
the  occupier  had  been  evicted.       He  took   the   produce  to  Limerick 
market^  and  could  get  no  buyer.     You  can  take  care  that  any  of  these 
shall  be  a  marked  man,  and  shall  suffer  instead  of  gain  (hear,  hear). 
There  is  another  question  which  has  been  raised  very  much.     The  Land 
League  are  unfairly  charged  with  the  shooting  of  landlords.      It  is  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  recommend  the  shooting  of  land- 
lords for  a  great  variety  of  reasons.     They  never  have  given  any  advice 
of  the  sort     Mr.  Hussey  may  be  a  very  bad  man,  and  plenty  of  other 
men  are  as  bad  as   Mr.  Hussey;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  the  Land 
League  can  do.     If  anyone  is  charged  with  shooting  or  offering  violence 
to  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  see 
that  that  person  who  is  charged  with  the  offence  shall  get  a  fair  trial. 
What  is  the  good  of  a  man  shooting  a  landlord  ?    First  of  all,  the  €k)vem- 
ment  offers  an  enormous  reward :  for  a  large  sum  of  money  some  one  may 
commit  perjury  against  one  for  whom  a  grudge  may  be  felt,  or  against 
whom  there  is  no  cause  of  suspicion  but  of  the  very  vaguest  kind,  may 
take  place.     Then  the  police  take  care  that,  if  they  hear  anything  of  a  sus- 
picious nature,  they  bring  him  before  the  magistrates,  and  take  care,  if 
anything  is  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  (interruption,  a  word 
I  could  not  catch)  shall  be  suppressed,  and  use  every   means  in  their 
power  for    a   conviction    (renewed   interruption).     Then,    again,    the 
magistrates  who  hear  the   case  are  all  partisans  against  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  and  in  favour  of  their  own  class.     Then,  again,  if  any  case 
whatever  is  made  against  the  prisoner,  and  he  is  sent  forward  for  trial 
at  the  Assizes,  the  Government  take  care  to  pack  the  jury,  they  bring 
down  the  ablest  ^punse^  at  the  bar,  who  try,  if  possible,    to  twist  any 
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little  (another  word  missing,  I  think)  *at  their  command  for  the  means  of 
bringing  about  a  conviction.  Well,  you  the  members  of  the  local 
Land  League  can  use  jour  exertions  to  get  eyerything  in  favour  of  the 
person  «(rho  is  charged  with  such  a  crime  as  shooting  a  landlord.  You 
can  take  care  an  innocent  man  shall  not  suffer  the  penalty  he  is  not 
entitled  to  suffer.  These  are  all  things  which  are  thoroughly  legiti- 
mate, and  which  you  can  do,  and  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  about  a  beneficial  state  of  things." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  WaHker, 

Now,  go  to  the  first  page  of  Mr.  Biggar's  speech,  at  page  23,  line  11  ? 
— (  Witness  reads) — ''  We  now  find  that  some  of  the  ablest  &iends^  such  as 
my  friends,  Mr.  Pamell,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  others,  are  warm 
supporters  of  the  cause  of  the  tenant-farmers  and  occupiers  in  Lreland. 
We  also  find  that  your  great  Archbishop,  Dr.  Croke,  has  come  out  as 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  views  which  we  support  as  any  public  man  in 
Ireland  could  do.  We  find  that  almost  unanimously  the  priesthood  of 
Ireland  are  in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  Land  League.  We  find  in 
addition  to  Dr.  Croke,  the  great  Archbishop,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  other  bishops  of  Ireland  have  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
views  of  the  Land  League ;  but  although  all  these  things  are  in  favour 
of  the  Land  League,  public  meetings  alone,  and  the  advocacy  of  a  sound 
cause,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  agitation  to  a  triumphant 
issue." 

Qo  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Arthur  0*Connor,  m.p.  It  is  a  long  speech^ 
but  I  only  want  you  to  I'ead  a  short  paragraph  of  it  ? — Yes.  (  Witnesi 
reads) — "  Reverend  Father  and  fellow  countrymen — ^I  find  it  hard  to 
address  you,  for  I  have  just  come  from  a  scene  of  misery  and  oppression 
such  as,  I  thank  €rod,  my  eyes  have  only  once  rested  upon  (cheers).  I 
have  seen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  town,  an  unfortunate  family 
whose  roof,  within  the  last  three  weeks,  has  been  burned  upon  them, 
and  who  are  now  living  in  an  out-house,  a  father,  a  mother,  a  grand- 
mother, and  six  childi'en ;  and  all  their  food  for  to-day's  dinner  consisted 
of  eight  small  potatoes  (cries  of  *  Shame ').  The  father  of  that  woman, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  took  from  the  landlord  a  piece  of  land  utterly  un- 
reclaimed, which  was  valued  at  2«.  an  acre.  For  twenty-five  years,  as  I 
am  informed,  that  family  has  paid  for  that  land  £8  an  acre  rent.. 
{*  Too  much.')  £230  in  that  twenty-three  years  has  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
who  is  rolling  in  wealth,  extracted  from  the  bone  and  sinew  of  that  un- 
fortunate family  (shouts) — £230 — ^whereas  thQ  valuation  was  only  £23. 
£207  the  landlord  has  put  into  his  pocket,  which,  as  I  declare  before 
God,  I  believe  to  have  been  the  real  property  of  the  tenant  (cheers)." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  S,  Walker. 

Now  at  page  6,  line  17,  beginning,  "I  do  not  recommend "f—^H^ti- 
ness  reads) — ''  I  do  not  recommend  any  acts  of  violence.  I  deprecate 
every  one  of  them  (hear,  hear).  The  English  members  of  Parliament 
over  and  over  again,  the  English  Press  constantly  is  calumniating  us 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  charging  upon  us  that,  when  in  assemblies 
of  this  kind  some  man,  smarting  under  almost  unendurable  wrong,  gives 
expression  to  sentiments  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  their  notions 
of  what  is  rights  we  stand  by  and  offer  no  chiding  expression,  we  make 
no  effort  to  repress  the  utterance  of  those  feelings,  and  that  we  are  vir- 
tually aiders  and  abettors  in  every  act  of  violence  that  is  committed 
throughout  the  country  (cheers).  Still  we  might  well  afford  to  forfeit 
the  good  opinion  of  such  people  in  England  were  it  not  that  there  is  a 
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great  disadvantage  attaching  to  it.  Our  enemiea  make  use  of  these 
charges,  and  the  public  opinion  in  England  is  affected  by  theiiL  We 
have  no  need  for  crime.  As  O'Oonnell  says, '  The  man  who  oommitB  a 
crime  gives  strength  to  the  enemy.' " 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Frtmcis  NdUm. 

There  was  a  letter  read  from  The  O'Donoghue,  h.p.  Have  you  got 
a  note  of  it  1 — ^I  have  got  no  note  of  it« 

Was  there  a  letter  read  that  you  remember  1 — I  cannot  say.  I  have 
not  it  here.     Look  at  the  print  (offering  the  print  to  counsel). 

Mr.  Nolan, — No,  no. 

Mr.  JatMS  Murphy, — ^Tum  to  the  next  page,  page  7  of  that  speech, 
and  commence  at  Ime  43,  "  1  tell  you^'l — {WUnesa  reads) — '^I  tell  you 
that  if  you  can  afford  to  pay  the  valuation  and  no  more,  you  ought  to 
tender  it;  if  you  cannot  pay  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  landlord  or  the 
agent;  if  the  instalment  you  offer  is  not  sufficient  to  secore  you 
in  your  'holdings  (interruption),  then  stiok  to  your  money  (cheers). 
It  is  of  no  earthly  use  for  you  to  part  with  your  money,  which  is 
essential  to  the  provision  for  your  children,  if  by  so  doing  you  do  not 
also  secure  yourselves  in  your  holdings.  You  will  by  so  doing 
siitiply  lose  your  money,  and  you  may  lose  your  farm  too  (cheers). 
Again,  remember  what  I  have  already  told  you ;  keep  a  firm  grip  of 
your  holdings  (cheers),  and  if  you  should  be  evicted,  don't  go  away  to 
America  (interruption) ;  stop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  own  homes, 
watching  the  first  opportunity  to  regain  possession  (cheers) ;  and  mark 
my  word  for  it,  before  twelve  months  are  out,  if  you  will  act  in  that 
way,  and  act  together,  the  landlords  will  only  be  too  glad  to  allow  you 
to  regain  them  (cheers).  And  finally,  if  you  find  that  a  neighbour  has 
been  evicted,  consider  whether  you  Ediould  join  him,  whether  you  should 
sympathise  with  him  in  his  distress,  or  whether  you  should  ally  your- 
selves with  the  oppressor,  and  help  to  grind  him  to  the  dust  (cheers). 
The  man  who  behind  the  back  of  another  joins  in  the  efforts  of  tne  land- 
lords to  expatriate  a  man  by  offering  to  take  that-  land  from  which  he 
has  been  unjustly  evicted,  is  rightly  considered  to  be  as  bad  as  the  land- 
lord himself." 

Now  take  the  report  of  the  meeting  at  Bantry,  county  Cork,  on  the 
17th  October,  1880.  Look  at  page  21 — ^Mr.  Michael  Camane  proposes 
a  resolution  %—(Wtine83  reads)— ^'  My  friends,  the  next  resolution  is 
entrusted  to  me  to  propose,  and,  as  it  is  to  be  spoken  to  by  one  who 
has  far  more  ability  than  I  have,  I  will  do  nothing  more  than  read  it  for 
you : — '  That  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  rent  or  te^e  a  farm  from  which 
a  tenant  has  been  evicted  on  account  of  rack-renting  or  unjust  rent, 
and  that  we  call  on  the  people  of  this  locality  to  regard  as  the  worst 
enemy  to  the  people  and  the  interests  of  Ireland  any  man  who  so  takes 
a  farm.'" 

Turn  to  page  23,  to  the  speech  of  one  of  the  traversers,  Mr.  John 
W.  Walsh,  of  Balla.     Did  you  report  his  speech  1 — ^I  did. 
'  Read  at  page  23,  line  26 — ''The  resolution   which  I  am  asked  to 

i  support"  9»^(]fi^n^«  reads) — ^'^  The  resolution  which   I    am   a^ed    to 

support,  I  believe,  to  be  the  most  important  i^esolution  of  the  day. 
You  are  asked  to  pledge  yourselves  not  to  take  a  farm  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted,  or  which  has  been  surrendered  for  the 
non-payment  of  an  unjust  vent;  and  I  ask  you  here  to-day,  as  I 
ask  you  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  to  pledge 
yourselves  manfully  here  to-day  that  you  will  follow  the  advice  of 
the.  Land  League— ^ear,   hear)— that  you  y^Ul   refuse  to   work   for 
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thefle  men;  that  you   will   refuse  to  recognize  them  in   the  public 
street  or  market  place ;   that  you  will  refuse  to  recognize   the   shop- 
keeper that  supplies  him  with  goods;   that  you  will  not  allow  your 
children  to  mix  with  theirs ;  that  you  will  leave  their  com  to  wither  and 
their   potatoes   undug-i(interruption) — and  I  ask  you  here  to-day  to 
strike  from  this  time  forward  against  the  demand  for  rack-i*ent.      It 
will  not  do  for  you   to   depend    on    Charles   Stewart   Pamell  or  the 
Land  League — ^you  must  depend  on  yourselves  alone  (hear,  hear).     It 
will  not  do  for  some  of  you  to  go  backsliding  to  the  landlord  or  the 
agent  and  offer  him  a  rack-rent.  You  must  stand  out  manfully  and  tell 
them  boldly  that  you  are  no    longer   slaves^   but  men.     Let  me  put 
the  matter  plainly  to  you.     Ask  yourselves  if  you  can  pay  the  shop- 
keeper   and   the    merchant — the   people   who  supported  you  through 
last  winter  and  last  July.     If  you  can  support  your  family  in  ease  and 
comfort,  and  educate  your  children — if  you  can,  then  pay  the  present 
rack-rent ;  but  if  you  are  not,  don't  pay  the  present  rack-rent.     For  cen- 
turies the  very  life-blood  of  this  nation  has  been  taken  by  absentee 
landlords,  and  some   of  the  previous  speakers  alluded  to  the  way  in 
which  these  rack-rents  have  been  spent.     Let  me  tell  you  the  money 
taken  from  the  half-starved  tenants,  some  of  it  goes  to  Baden-Baden, 
Paris,  Vienna,  London,  and  to  be  spent  on  racing  and  race-coursing,  in 
gambling-dens,  on  the  Continent.     Are  you  prepared  to  support  such  a 
system  1    If  not,  you  will  join  to-day  tin)  Land  League.     Act  up  to  the 
principles  of  the  Land  League,  and  strike  against  this  system.     I  do 
not  see  why  the  men  of  West  Cork  shoidd  not  speak  out  as  boldly  as 
the  men  of  any  other  part  of  Ireland." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M^Lavghlin. 

At  page  24  of  Mr.  Walsh's,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
begin  at  line  14 — "I  was  handed  a  document"  1 — (Witness  reads) 
— *<  I  was  handed  a  docimient  here  to-day  showing  me  how  cer- 
tain landlords  in  the  locality  are  rack-renting  their  tenants. 
I  find  in  one  case  the  valuation  to  be  £Q  15s.,  and  the  rent  £30, 
and  again,  I  find  the  valuation  £12  5s.,  and  the  rent  £29;  again, 
I  find  the  valuation  £14,  rent  £40 ;  again,  valuation  £15  158.,  rent 
£35  ;  again,  £10^  rent  £22  ;  again  valuation  £15  15s.,  rent  £29  ;  and 
last,  not  least,  rent  £2,  and  the  valuation  £6  10s." 

That  is  transposing  it. — Do  you  mean  the  valuation  to  be  £2  and 
the  rem  £6  10s  1 — Well,  T  have  got  it  on  my  notes  just  as  it  is 
here. 

Well,  go  on  t— ( Witness  reads)—"  Now,  I  hold  that  this  is  a  rack- 
rent  and  those  people  have  no  right  to  pay  it.  I  also  hold  in  my 
hand  a  letter  written  by  a  certain  land  agent  in  this  locality  to  a  tenant 
•  of  his.  He  says,  *  Unless  you  to-morrow,  at  nine  o'clock,  execute 
the  proposed  lease  of  your  farm  for  the  £42,  I  shall  increase  my 
terms  to  £48  yearly,  and  my  attorney's  full  charge  of  £3  3s.  for  the 
lease ;  and  if  this  is  not  agreeable,  I  am  quite  ready  to  go  to  the  coui'so 
of  Uw.'" 

Look  at  page  23,  if  you  please,  line  11,  beginning — "I  am  the  son 
of  an  evicted  tenant,"  and  read  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  1 — (Witness 
reads) — "  I  am  the  son  of  an  evicted  tenant-fannep,  and  I  know  the 
pangs  that  hang  on  the  train  of  eviction.  I  have  seen  in  my  own 
time  my  countrymen,  ay,  my  own  father,  my  own  sister,  and  her  chil- 
dren, thrown  out  on  the  roadside  like  dogs  (cries  of  'shame').  T  have 
seen  within  the  last  six  months  sixty-five  of  God's  creatures,  moulded 
in  his  own  image  and  likenessi  thrown  out  on  the  roadside ;  and  let  me 
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tell  you,  I  went  there — ^I  was  specially  sent  there  by  the  Irish  National 
Land  League  to  relieve  those  poor  people.  I  found,  on  inquiring  into 
their  cases,  forty-seven  pawnbrokers'  tickets.  ■  They  had  pawned  their 
bed  and  their  clothing,  and  their  shirts ;  ay,  and  they  had  actually 
pawned  the  stool.  Yet  the  landlord  or  the  landlady  would  try  and  ex- 
tort rent  from  these  poor  people.  We  are  told  we  are  a  lawless  people, 
a  bloodthirsty  people ;  but  is  there  any  nation  under  the  sun  that  would 
stand  all  the  misery,  degradation^  and  humiliation  to  which  our  people 
have  been  subjected  for  centuries?  (cries  of  *  Na')" 

CroBS-ezamined  by  Mr.  Adams. 

Before  you  pass  from  that  meeting  there  is  just  one  question — ^how 
long  did  the  meeting  last  ? — I  think  it  commenced  about  two  if  I  can 
remember — I  did  not  take  a  note — and  concluded  about  twenty  minutes 
to  live. 

About  two  hours  and  a  half.  How  many  pages  does  your  report  run 
to  ? — ^thirty-four. 

Mr.  James  Murphy, — ^Now,  we  will  take  up  the  meeting  at  Kealkill, 
County  Cork,  on  the  31st  October  last.  Did  you  report  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Sexton,  one  of  the  traversers  ? — I  did. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  propose  concluding  this  witness 
this  evening ) 

Mr.  Murphy, — ^Yes,  my  lord.     It  is  very  short. 

Mr.  S,  WaUcer, — I  do  not  think  it  is  very  short.  It  is  a  very  long 
speech. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — If  it  will  liberate  the  witness  you  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  Murphy, — Well,  let  us  try  it  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^I  hope  your  lordship  will  be  good  enough  to  con- 
sider our  case  to  adjourn  over  to-morrow  until  Monday.  We  have  been 
going  on  veiy  rapidly,  and  Saturday  is  certainly  a-  day  for  mercantile 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  I  look  to  principally  is  the  jury.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  ask  them  to  sit  six  days  out  of  the  seven,  and, there- 
fore, we  ought  to  give  them  to-morrow  to  attend  to  their  private  business. 
What  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Murphy  was  that  if  we  could  dispose  of  this  Keal- 
kill meeting  this  evening  we  could  dispose  of  this  witness,  so  as  not  to 
bring  him  here  again. 

Sergeant  fferon,- — There  are  two  meetings  still. 

Mr.  M^Lcmghlin, — ^The  witness  would  have  to  remain  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Then  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday. 

The  Court  accordingly  adjourned  to  Monday,  10th  instant,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  a.m. 
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TENTH  DAY— MONDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1881. 


The  Court  sat  at  a  quarter-past  eleven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hugh  Noble,  shorthand  writer,  whose  examination  had  not  con- 
cluded when  the  Court  adjourned  on  Friday  erening,  took  his  seat  in 
the  witnesa-box. 

Mr.  Murphy, — ^Were  you  at  the  Kealkill  meeting,  county  Cork,  on 
the  3l8t  October,  1880  %—l  was. 

Was  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  one  of  the  traversers,  there  1 — He  was. 

Mr.  Cwrram, — Where  was  the  meeting  held— at  Kealkill  or  Bantry? 

Mr.  Murphy. — At  Kealkill,  near  Bantry.  (To  witness) — Turn  to 
page  2  of  the  report  of  that  meeting,  and  read  the  first  two  sentences  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Sexton's  speech  1 — ^  Witness  reads) — "  Men  of  West  Cork 
and  fellow-countrymen,  I  am  here  at  the  special  request  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  Le«tgue  to  give  what  humble  assistance  I  can  in  the  im- 
portant work  of  this  day  (hear,  hear).  The  Land  League,  feeling  the 
importance  of  those  proceedings,  and  feeling  how  much  the  public 
attention  of  Lreland  and  of  other  countries  beyond  tlie  sea  is  directed 
upon  us  here  to-day  by  some  incidents  which  have  recently  occurred  in 
this  locality,  have  been  unwilling  that  this  meeting  should  go  forward 
without  their  representative  being  present  (hear,  hear)." 

Now  go  down  to  line  46 — "  Well,  I  inquired  of  my  driver  why  it  was 
these  constables  were  marched  abroad  on  Sunday"]— (T1P^t^n«<«  reads) — 
''Well,  I  inquired  of  my  driver  why  it  was  these  constables  were 
marched  abroad  on  a  Sunday  with  the  rifles  at  their  shoulder,  and  I  was 
informed  they  were  engaged  in  guarding  a  landlord  (hoots).  At  the 
same  time  the  driver  (interruption).  I  would  ask  that  what  I  have  to 
say  be  heard  without  interruption  (hear,  hear).  The  driver  then  pointed 
out  to  me  a  gentleman  going  along  the  line  of  rails  immediately  beside 
the  road  and  informed  me  iJ^at  these  constables  on  the  high  mid-noon  of 
Sunday  with  their  rifles  to  their  shoulders  were  engaged  in  guarding 
that  gentleman.  T  can  only  say  that,  shocking  as  that  incident  was  in 
one  way,  in  another  way  it  is  cheerful  and  full  of  hope,  because  when, 
in  the  midst  of  an  orderly  people,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  religious  by 
nature,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  virtuous  by  temperament,  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  who  by  their  principles  are  obedient  to  all  just  laws — ^when 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  people  it  becomes  necessary,  or  is  considered 
necessary,  for  any  gentleman  to  take  abroad  with  him  men  armed  with 
deadly  weapons — ^when  such  a  state  of  feeling  and  such  a  state  of  public 
conscience  has  arisen,  I  say  that  the  moment  must  have  arrived,  and  has 
arrived,  when  the  rightfal  settlement  of  the  Irish  land  question  can  be 
no  longer  put  ofi* (cheers)." 

That  will  do  now.  Go  to  page  at  line  43 — "  Whether  we  look  to 
the  experience"  \ — (  Witrtesa  reads) — "Whether  we  look  to  the  experience 
of  landlordism  in  Ireland,  or  whether  we  look  to  the  results  of  peasant 
proprietary  in  other  countries,  we  have  come  irresistibly  to  this  one  con- 
clusion, that  there  can  be  no  compromii^  with  a  class  who,  like  the  Lish 
landlords,  have  proved  themselves  to  be  still  foreign  to  the  country  in 
spirit  and  in  heart ;  they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  people  ;  they  never 
prove  by  any  action  that  they  have  any  of  the  uses  which  the  aristocracy 
have  in  other  countries." 
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€rO  now  to  the  next  line—-''  Therefore  the  National  Land  League  asks 
you  "  1 — ( Witness  reads) — "  Therefore  the  National  Land  League  asks 
you  to  persevere  with  one  spirit  and  one  mind  in  this  movement^  and  it 
recommends  to  your  intelligence  three  great  rules  of  action.  It  says  to 
you,  in  the  first  place,  that  none  of  you  should  take  a  flBurm  from  which 
any  man  has  been  unjustly  evicted  (hear,  hear).  That  is  the  first  of  the 
three  commandments  of  our  political  salvation  (cheers).  Have  you  not  the 
right  toabstainfromtakingthat  farm?  (several  voices,  'We  have').  I  think 
you  have.  If  you  have  the  right  to  do  that,  have  not  I  the  right  to 
advise  you  to  do  it  (voices,  '  Certainly ').  Very  well ;  we  come  to  the 
second  rule.  The  second  rule  is  that  you  shidl  not  buy  any  cattle  nor 
any  pnxiuce  raised  upon  a  farm  from  which  any  man  has  been  unjustly 
evicted  (hear,  hear).  It  is  of  no  use  to  abstain  from  taking  the  farm 
if  the  cultivation  of  that  fi&rm  shall  be  allowed  to  be  profitable  i  but 
if  you  will  not  have  the  produce  of  the  farm,  the  fiarm  will  practically 
remain  idle.     Very  well,  have  you  not  the  right  to  abstain  from  that 

produce  %    You  have.     Have  I  not  the  right  to  ask  you  to  abstain 

(voices  in  the  crowds '  Groans  for  Manning ').  Now  I  come  to  the 
third  and  final  rule,  and  it  touches  upon  the  question  of  those  who 
despise  the  verdict  of  your  judgment,  and  who,  without  regard  to  your 
opinion,  go  into  possession  of  farms  from  which  men  have  been  unjustly 
evicted.  This  is  the  pivot  of  our  movement.  Do  I  say  that  you  ^ould 
indulge  in  an  act  of  violence  or  in  language  of  threat  f  (a  voice, '  No  *). 
No ;  your  voice  anticipates  me.  I  do  not.  I  say  that  not  only  is 
violence  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  Vhich  we  all  revere,  and  by  the 
laws  of  civilised  society,  but  that  it  is  useless  and  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  hurtful  to  our  movement." 

Come  now  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh,  at  Balla,  at  page  16 ;  you 
may  go  to  page  1 7,  and  read  from  the  words,  "  I  ask  you  to  boldly  stand 
up  and  assert  your  rights"  1 — "  I  ask  you  to  boldly  stand  up  and  assert 
your  rights,  to  become  members  of  the  Land  League.  I  asked  you  in 
Bantry  a  fortnight  ago  to  do  it.  Have  you  done  it  I  You  should  have 
done  it  before  this.  There  is  no  use  standing  at  this  meeting  crying, 
'  Hear,  hear,'  and  '  No,  no,'  and  '  Three  cheers  for  Pamell  and  the  Land 
League'^  we  want  you  to  work — ^there  is  work  for  every  man  to  do.  It 
is  needless  for  me,  as  it  is  now  so  late  in  the  day,  to  enter  more  fully 
into  this  great  question.  You  have  been  asked  not  to  pay  exorbitant 
rents.  Now  I  ask  you  again  here  to-day  to  pledge  yourselves,  every 
man  of  you,  that  you  will  not  pay  beyond  the  Government  valuation. 
(Here  there  was  a  show  of  hands.)  That  you  will  not  take  a  farm  from 
which  another  has  been  evicted  ;  that  you  will  not  do  the  ugly  work  of 
Mr.  Corley  Manning  (.'no').  The  man  who  does  that,  as  I  said  at  Bantry, 
should  be  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  the  human  race.  You  should 
not  buy  from  him,  sell  to  him.  You  should  not  speak  to  the  shopkeeper 
who  supplies  him  with  goods  (interruption).  Well,  I  regret  for  poor 
Corley  Manning's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  locality,  that 
he  has  been  forced  to  take  the  course  he  did.  It  will  do  no  good  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  will  strengthen  our  cause  ;  and  I  trust  when  a  farm  is 
surrendered  in  this  locality  in  future  that  you  will  leave  it  there  to  rot 
(hear,  hear,  and  a  voice,  *  Let  them  do  the  work  themselves'). 
With  regard  to  Manning,  I  have  to  ask  you  not  to  bre^ 
the  law  or  do  any  bodily'  harm.  We  simply  want  you 
to  let  Corley  Manning  |>ass  by.  Do  not  speak  to  him,  do  not  recog- 
nize hipi}  and  I  promise  you  his  children  and  his  children's  children 
will  have  the  stcdn  on  them — '  There  goes  one  of  the  family  of  Corley 
Manning,  the  land  grabber '   (groans).     The  Government  have  been 
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threatening  us  with  prosecutions  outside  of  this  business  of  Cbrley  Man- 
mug's.  Mr.  Parnell^  Mr^  Sexton,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  the  other  Mends- 
of  ^e  people  have  been  threatoied  with  prosecutionB.  We  are  told' 
they  will  be  flung  into  gaol ;  but  if  they  do,  not  oue;  but  tweuty|i£ftyj 
and  hundreds  will  step  into  the  gap.  Some  stalwart-pioneer  will  be,got 
to  carry  .on  the  battle,  and  where  the  vanguards  etands  to^y;  the«" 
-•-(blazik'far  a  word)—^^  will  rest /to-morrow.  *  Theniet  me  ask  yooy  in 
conclusion,  not  to  pay  a  rackrent.  Bear  this  in  mind.  Ask  yourselyes- 
the  question,  '  Can  I  pay  my  shopkeeper,  can  I  pay  the  merchant  who 
supplied  me  with  goods  last  JulyY  Can  I  educate  my  family  and 
ololJie  them',  and  live  in  ease  and  comfort-^not  living  in  hovds -unfit  for 
English  pigstyes,  Or  subsisting  on  food  unfit  for  English  tram  horses  •  t 
Aftir  yourselves,  '  Can  I  do  tibis,  and  cau  I  pay  a  rackrent '  ?  ('  No, 
no.')  Then  you  have  promised  that.  Secondly,  you  will  not  take  a 
farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted.  ('  No.')  Well,  -dien,  if  you 
unite  and  become  members  of  the  Land  League  your  cause  is  won 
(cheers).  And  should  there  be  found  amongst  you  luke-warm  men, 
goed-for-nothiug  men,  who  will  say,  *  Ah,  I  am  wdi  enough  off ;  leave 
me  alone ;  I  don't  care  for  the  I^d  League' ;  the  next  year-  we  may 
have  a  succession  of  bad  harvests ;  within  the  next  few  years  foreign 
competition  may  bring  that  man  down,  and  he  does  not  know  the  day  or 
the  hour  when  his  turn  will  come  to  be  thrown  on  the  road  (heai*, 
hear)." 

Mr.  Uwrphy, — ^That  will  do. 

Cross^xamined  by  Mr.  WaJker, 

Turn  to  Mr.  Walsh's  speech  on  page  16,  and  read  from  line  291 — 

gam  sorry,  my  lordSj  Mr.  Macdonogh  is  not  able  to  be  here  to-day. 
e  is  suffering  from  a  slight  cold.] — (  Wi^nuas  reads) — '<  Hie  object^  as 
you  are  aware,  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  is  to  prevent  evic< 
tion,  rackrenting,  and  landlord  oppression.  Well,  the  Lnsh  National 
Land  League  is  only  in  its  infisudoy.  We  have  tried  to  keep  the  Irish 
people  in  the  soil  which  God  meant  for  them,  and  I  .am  glad  to  say  that 
Ibr  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  succeeded  to  a  great  extent." 

That  will  do  there.  Now  go  to  line  46 — ''John  Stuart  Mill,  one  of 
the  greatest  political  economists"? — {Witness  reads) — ''  John  Stuart 
Mill,  one  of  the  greatest  political  economists  who  ever  lived,  has  told 
us  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  quit  that  country  in  tens  of 
thousands  because  the  Government  will  not  make  a  place  for  them  to 
live  in,  that  Government  is  already  judged  and  condemned." 

Now  go  to  the  top  of  page  17,  and  commence  at  the  words  "  We  have 
done  our  endeavour  "  %—{  Witness  reads) — ^We  have  done  our  endeavour 
within  the  pM,  twelve  or  eighteen  months  to  prevent  evictions ;  and 
where  evictions  have  taken  place  we  have  done  our  endeavour*  to  'sup- 
port the  families  of  evicted  persons.  Now  you,  many  of  you,  may*  not 
have  witoessed  the  number  of  evictions  that  I  have.  I  chanced  to  come 
from  a  part  of  Ireland,  the  county  of  Mayo  ('  Cheers  for  Mayo '),  where 
the  music  of  the  crowbar  is  familiar  to  my  ears,  and  I  say  fearlessly  that 
I  look  upon  the  man  who  goes  to  evict  a  family,  tumble  down  his  cabin, 
and  set  it  in  fiames,  that  I  look  upon  him  as  nothing  short  of  a  burglar  ; 
but  he  may  be  protected,  as  the  burglar  is  not  who  wears  a  mask ;  he 
carries  a  lantern  and  crowbar,  but  the  law  of  the  land  protects  this  man 
to  come  and  evict  a  family.  He  need  not  wear  a  mask,  he  does  it  in  the 
broad  daylight,  he  takes  care  to  bring  a  crowbar.  I  hold  that  a  man 
that  evicts  a  family,  throws  them  out  on  the  roadside,  is  nothing  short 
of  a  burglar  (a  voice :  '  a  murderer ').    It  is  true  we  have  been  promised 
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a  Land  Bill,  I  believe,  within  the  coming  session.  Well  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  good  one,  and  that  some  provision  at  least  will  be  made  against 
absenteeism ;  for  let  me  tell  jou  in  the  locality  of  Castletown  Bere- 
haven,  where  I  went^  accompanied  by  my  Mend,  Mr.  Healy,  the  other 
day,  we  learned  that  in  that  locality  alone  the  sum  of  £30,000  was  ex> 
tracted  annually  from  that  place,  while  30,000  farthings  were  expended 
in  Ireland.  How  can  you  expect  any  country  to  prosper  under  such  a 
system  r' 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Nolan, 

Turn  to  page  2,  and  read  from  line  39  in  Mr.  Sexton's  speech.  Where 
did  you  begin  to  read  in  that  page  % — ^At  the  words  "  Inquired  of  my 
driver." 

Commence  now  then  about  eight  lines  higher  up  % — ( WUneaa  reads) — 
'^  As  I  passed  along  the  road  I  observed  at  one  point  two  constables 
marching  along  the  road  with  shouldered  rifles.  Now,  I  remember  very 
well,  not  long  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons  we  telt  obliged  to  protest 
against  the  custom  of  sending  the  police  about  in  Ireland  with  deadly 
weapons  in  their  possession,  and  we  were  then  informed  by  the  Chi^ 
Secretary  of  Ireland  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  do  so,  and  that  if  it 
were  found  to  be  the  custom  it  would  be  discontinued." 

Mr.  Nolan, — Just  stop  there.  That  is  where  you  commenced  on  your 
direct  examination.  Now  turn  to  page  5.  You  commenced  on  that 
page  at  the  words — "  Whether  we  look  to  the  expeiience  of  landlord- 
ism"— ^read  from  the  seventh  line  at  the  top  of  the  page  down  to  that  % 
— {Witness  reads) — "  The  object  of  this  movement  is  to  place  Ireland  in 
line  with  the  other  great  civilised  nations  of  the  earth  (hear,  hear).  The 
object  of  it  is  to  declare,  and  to  obtain  the  force  of  law  for  the  declara- 
tion, that  in  Ireland,  as  in  other  great  countries,  the  people  who 
till  the  soil  shall  be  the  owners  of  the  soil  they  till  (hear,  hear). 
We  hear  from  one  quarter  or  from  another  of  offers  and  of 
intentions  to  compromise  this  question.  We  nail  our  flag  to  the 
mast,  and  say,  ^No  compromise.'  ('Bravo'  and  cheers).  And 
why  do  we  say  this  ?  Well,  my  friend  before  me  has  given  one  good 
reason  ;  we  must  do  away  with  the  begging-box.  We  will  not  have  our 
country  any  longer  a  mendicant ;  we  will  not,  if  we  can  by  any  effi)rt  of 
ours  put  an  end  to  it,  allow  the  prolongation  of  a  state  of  things  which, 
whenever  by  a  natural  calamity  this  country  suflers  from  even  one  year 
of  bad  crops,  plunges  the  masses  of  the  people  into  absolute  pauperism, 
into  unspeakable  sufiering,  into  degrading  hunger,  and  places  their  very 
lives,  the  lives  of  their  wives  and  their  own  helpless  children,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  charity  of  the  world  (cheers)." 

"  My  friends,  in  the  past  we  have  been  content  to  try  compromise  upon 
this  Wdlord  question,  and  we  have  always  found  that  no  matter  how 
fkir-seeming  the  Acts  of  Parliament  were  which  professed  to  settle  the 
Irish  land  question  upon  the  basis  of  keeping  the  landlord  class  in  their 
present  position — ^that  every  such  Act,  when  it  came  into  operation,  was 
found  to  be  rotten  at  the  core  (cheers).  We  have  found,  moreover,  that 
the  landlords  of  Ireland,  instead  of  applying  themselves  to  give  fair  play 
to  these  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  we  might  expect  men  who  boast  so  much 
of  their  loyalty  to  do,  we  find  they  have  been  always  ready  and  deter- 
mined to  apply  their  ingenuity,  and  all  the  skill  of  their  legal  agents,  to 
defeat  whatever  benevolent  purpose  the  law  may  have  in  it  (hear,  hear). 
Again,  to  turn  to  the  question  of  peasant  proprietary,  we  have  found 
that  in  eveiy  country  in  the  world  where  peasant  proprietary  has  been 
established,  it  has  resulted  in  the  prosperity  and  the  comfort  and  in  the 
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peace  of  tlie  people ;  and  is  it  not  a  singular  thing  that  in  all  the  great 
countries  we  look  upon,  this  result  of  peasant  proprietary  has  been 
arrived  at  by  various  roads,  but  all  tending  to  the  same  result.  In  France 
it  was  achieved  by  a  revolution ;  in  Bussia  it  was  achieved  by  an  act  of 
despotic  benevolence ;  in  Prussia  it  was  the  result  of  a  system  of  State 
purchase  such  as  we  want  to  be  applied  to  Ireland ;  and  in  America  it 
was  the  result  of  a  system  which  we  find  enforced  in  all  new  countries, 
namely,  the  system  of  planting  upon  the  virgin  soil,  not  landlords  but 
farmer  proprietors  (hear,  hear)." 

Now  you  will  commence  again  and  read  from  the  point  where  you 
left  off  reading  before  to  the  end  ? — (  Witness  reads) — "  1  say  that  the 
peaceful  rules  of  action  which  we  have  laid  down  are  amply  sufficient  for 
our  success ;  but  when  I  hear  men  endeavouring  to  couple  this  move- 
ment with  the  name  of  outrage  and  crime,  when  I  find  the  English  press 
lecturing  our  people  upon  the  baseness  of  shooting,  I  say  to  those  Eng- 
lish moralists,  '  Look  at  home  *  (voices,  '  Groans  for  them ').  I  look 
upon  the  face  of  their  land,  which  boasts  of  its  open  Bible,  and  I  say  that 
scarcely  a  day  passes  without  bringing  its  hideous  chronicles  of  crimes — 
not  uponmen,but  upon  defenceless  women,  upon  young  children — of  crimes 
of  muixler,  of  crimes  which,  as  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Qentiles  said, 
should  not  be  even  mentioned  amongst  Christians.  I  look  to  that  pol- 
luted community  of  England,  and  I  say  to  them,  when  these  crimes  arc 
of  perpetual  occurrence  amongst  you,  when  they  spring,  not  from  a  system 
which  grinds  and  provokes  the  people,  but  from  perpetual  impulses  to 
crime  existing  in  the  nature  of  ^e  community,  I  say  to  them,  '  Beform 
yourselves ;  pass  Peace  Preservation  Acts  for  the  lives  of  women  and 
children,  bring  in  laws  to  protect  your  own  community,  then  talk  to  a 
virtuous  and  law-abiding  people.'  But,  my  friends,  I  say  this,  that  this 
movement  is  not  in  any  sense  responsible  for  any  acts  of  violence 
that  are  committed.  I  think  that  the  National  Land 
League,  if  it  was  to  cease  to  exist  to-day,  has  a  glorious, 
historic  record  in  the  good  it  has  done  for  the  Irish  people ;  and  I  say 
that  if  we  had  fewer  outrages,  as  we  have  had,  than  in  former  years, 
when  there  was  less  distress  and  less  provocation,  that  this  is  in  great 
measure  owing  to  the  National  Land  League,  which,  every  week  for 
the  last  twelve  months  has  sent  sums  of  money  to  keep  from  hunger 
and  despair  the  poor  people  turned  from  their  homes  (cheers).  There- 
fore I  fling  back  in  the  teeth  of  any  man — ^I  care  not  what  his  position 
or  character  may  be — ^the  imputation  that  this  movement  has  any  re- 
sponsibility for  outrage.  Oiir  great  peaceful,  public,  national  move- 
ment has  no  community  with  violence  (hear,  hear)." 

That  is  all  I  ask  you.      Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Sexton  left  the 
meeting  to  go  to  Galway  as  soon  as  he  made  his  speech  1 — I  am. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^That  is  all,  Mr.  Noble. 

John  Mallon,  sworn  by  Mr.  Mayhury,  was  examined  by 

Mr.  MoUoy,  as  follows  : — 

You  are  a  superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  % — ^Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  meeting  that  was  held  in  the  Phoenix  Park — 
The  meeting  held  on  the  14th  March  last  % — Yes. 

In  last  year,  1880  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  along  the  quays  that  day  % — I  was  near  the  Park  gate. 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  the  people  as  they  proceeded  to  the  meeting 
that  day  1 — ^I  re<jognized  some  of  the  people. 

How  were  they  proceeding  to  the  meeting  1 — ^They  proceeded  in  the 
form  of  a  procession. 

2l 
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Were  cny  of  them  in  a  waggooiette  or  any  other  vehicle  t — There  were 
three  waggonettes. 

Were  there  some  of  the  tradfia  there  also  % — ^There  were. 

Did  you  know  any  of  the  petsonB  who  were  in  the  waggonettes  f — ^Yes. 

Who  were  they  Y---I  saw  Mr  Brennan,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr.  Egan. 

Is  that  Mr.  Thomas  Brednan,  one  of  the  trayersers  ? — ^Yes. 

And  Mr.  Egan,  another  ^f  the  traversers  f — ^Tes. 

Were  there  handhills  distribiited  to  the  people  attending  ^t  meeting  t 
— ^There  were. 

Have  you  one  of  those  handbills  t — I  have. 

Do  you  produce  it% 

Mr.  APLaughlin. — ^I  object 

Mr.  Justice  FiTzofaRALD. — Iiet  us  hear  something  more  about  it. 

Mr.  JSPLimghlim'^Mj  lord,  that  would  hardly  be  fair.  The  docu- 
ment is  not  admissible  at  present. 

Mr.  Justice  Fiteoerald. — I  am  not  asking  about  its  contents.  Let 
us  hear  how  he  got  it. 

WUneas. — ^IHiere  was  a  man  handing  it  about 

Mr.  Justice  FiTzaERALD. — ^Handing  it  about  to  all  the  perstms  going 
in  at  the  Park  gate. 

WUne8$,—VeB ;  to  all  who  took  it  from  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzosbald. — Did  he  distribute  many  of  them  I — ^An 
immense  number.  , 

Mr.  Justice  Fit^gbbald. — And  you  got  this  one  from  him  % — Tes. 

Mr.  MoUoy. — ^Now,  I  submit  we  are  eintitled  to  have  this  put  in 
evidence. 

Mr.  Walker. — Oh,  no.  Tou  are  not  It  maybe  a  document  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^As  far  as  we  know  anything  about  it  at 
present  it  may  be  a  bill  about  tea. 

Mr.  Walker. — That  is  what  I  was  going  to  say. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  think  the  Bench  may  look  at  it  at  all 
events. 

Mr.  M^LaughXva. — I  respectfvdiy  submit  that  you  caimot  at  present, 
my  lord.  It  would  be  another  thiag  if  the  traversers  were  brought  into 
privity  with  the  distributor  of  the  handbill — ^that  they  had  authorised 
him  to  distribute  it.  It  might  be  an  argument  if  you  could  show  that 
it  was  a  component  part  of  tibe  proceedings. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Mr.  Heron;  can  you  give  any  evidence 
connecting  this  document  with  the  meeting  1 

Sergeant  Heron. — Tes,  at  one  of  &e  meetings,  that  held  at 
Abbeyknockmoy,  this  document  was  recommended  to  be  read  by  every- 
body. It  is  one  of  those  documents  known  as  "  Paudeen  O'Rafferty's 
Ten  Commandments."  ' 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Have  you  given  any  evidence  about  this 
meeting  in  the  Park  1 — The  meeting  with  which  you  wish  to  connect 
this  document  % 

Mr.  ffBrien. — Not  a  particle. 

Sergeant  ^eron.— The  evidence  about  this  particular  document  is  its 
distribution  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — The  meeting  held  in  the  Phoenix  Park  was 
one  on  which  the  Attomey-Cbneral  laid  considerable  wdght  in  his 
opening  statement,  and  what  I  ask  is  whether  among  the  mass  of 
evidence  given  you  have  given  any  with  reference  to  that  meeting  1 

Sergeant  Heron. — ^We  have  given  no  evidence  about  this  meeting  in 
Beresfbrd-place  and  the  Phoenix  Park. 
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Mr.  Justice  Fitzgbrald. — I  think  you  ought  to  give  us  some  evidence 
about  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Justice  Babry. — ^For  anythiilg  we  know  it  might  have  been  a 
meeting  for  the  promotion  of  temperance. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald. — If  you  wish  to  withdraw  this  witness  for 
the  present  you  may  do  so. 

Sergeant  Heron, — I'll  ask  your  lordships'  permission  to  withdraw 
him  for  the  present. 

The  witness  was  th^  withdrawn. 

Sergeant  fferon. — ^I  will  now,  my  lord,  read  the  passage  I  gave  in 
evidence  from  Mr.  Gordon's  speech  at  Abbeyknockmoy,  on  3rd  October, 
1880. — "Don't  rest  contented  slaves  by  the  fireside.  Wherever  you 
know  there  is  a  newspaper  to  be  read,  wherever  you  see  that  Faudeen 
O'Bafferty's  commandments  are  to  be  read,  let  ye  go  there  and  listen  to 
every  word  and  go  home,  and  .  .  .  that  England  is  here  only  as  a 
robber."  That  is  the  3rd  October,  at  Abbeyknockmoy,  the  speech  of 
F,  J.  Gordon — ^we  have  read  that. 

Mrs.  Ankb  Kellt  sworn  and  examined. 

Sergeant  iTdron. — ^Mzs.  Kelly,  are  you  the  wife  of  John  Kelly,  who 
was  ahead-constable  1 — ^Yes. 

Yery  well.  Were  you  caretaker  of  the  house  62  Middle  Abbey-street, 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  the  Land  League  held  its  meetings  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  live  there  yourself  from  the  4th  October,  1879,  until  July, 
1880  »— Yes. 

Now,  you  knew  Mr.  Gordon  who  was  examined  here.  That  is  the 
landlord  of  the  house.  I  do  not  mean  Mr.  Gordon,  the  traverser? — 
Yes. 

Well,  had  Mr.  (Gordon  an  office  in  the  house  1 — He  had  not. 

Yery  well.  Did  you  take  the  letters  fix>m  the  letter-box  that  came 
to  the  house  t — ^Yes. 

Now,  what  did  you  do  with  the  letters  for  the  Land  League  1 — I 
sorted  the  letters  in  the  morning,  and  left  those  for  the  Land  L^igue  in 
their  office. 

Now,  when  you  placed  them Where  was  the  office  of  the  Land 

League  kept.    What  door  of  the  house  9 — ^At  the  hall  door. 

On  the  ground  floor  1 — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — Where  did  you  put  the  letters  for  the 
Land  League  t 

Witness. — ^I  put  them  on  the  table,  my  lord. 

In  the  office  1 — ^Yes. 

Sergeant  Heron. — Which  of  the  gentlemen  used  to  take  those  letters 
for  the  Land  League  1 — ^Mr.  Brennan. 

Is  that  Mr.  Brennan,  the  traverser  f — ^Yes. 

Used  Mr.  Davitt  take  anyl — Yes. 

And  used  Mr.  Michael  O'Sullivan  take  any  of  the  letters  1 — ^Yes. 

Who  first  acted  as  secretary — Mr.  O'SuUivan,  was  it?  —  Mr. 
O'SuUivaa. 

Mr.  JfLaughUn, — ^The  evidence  should  not  slide  in  in  this  way.  If 
the  lady  knows  it  herself  it  is  quite  enough.  My  learned  friend,  the 
sergeant,  and  the  witness  are  not  as  a  duet  to  give  evidence. 

Sergeant  Heron  (to  witness)-«-For  how  long  did  Mr.  O'Sullivan  take 
the  letters  % — Oh,  he  took  them  on  all  occasions. 

Did  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  ever  take  them  ? — He  did. 

When  did  he  begin  to  take  themi — I  do  not  know.    He  always  took 

2l2 
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them  when  he  was  there.     I  handed  the  letters  to  any  member  of  the 
Land  League  who  was  there. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — ^You  handed  them  to  anyone  who  was 
there  ? — ^Yes. 

That  is,  to  any  member  of  the  Land  League  who  was  there  9 — ^Yes. 

Sergeant  Heron. — Was  there  any  name  on  the  office  of  the  Land 
League — on  the  door  of  the  Land  League  ? — ^Yes. 

What  vras  the  namel — "  Land  League." 

Now,  during  the  time  that  you  were  there  and  Hved  in  the  house,  and 
acted  as  caretsicer  of  the  rooms^  did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Pamell  there  f — 
Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  often  there  ?— No. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  John  Dillon  there  1 — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Biggar  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  there  1 — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  there  1 — Yes. 

Do  you  know  all  these  gentlemen ) — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  there  1 — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  there  1 — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Michael  O'Sullivan  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Michael  Boyton  there  1 — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Patrick  Joseph  Sheridan  there ) — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  John  W.  Walsh  there  % — Yes. 

Now,  you  had  a  son,  Percy  Kelly  % — ^Yes. 

Used  he  to  be  in  the  rooms — in  the  office  of  the  Land  League  1 — Yes. 

What  used  you  to  see  him  doing  there  ? — I  used  not  to  be  looking  after 
him.     I  had  not  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Did  you  ever  see  your  son  copying  a  few  of  the  letters  for  the  gentle- 
men ] — He  copied  a  few  down  stairs. 

Who  used  to  pay  you  ? — Mr.  Egan. 

That  is  Mr.  Patrick  Egan?— Yes. 

Very  well.  And  used  you  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Egan  any  bills  % — No,  I 
passed  it  to  Mr.  O'SuUivan. 

That  \r  the  bill  for  lighting  the  fires  and  cleaning  the  office  )  — — 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — I  object  to  this.    If  the  bill  is  in  writing  produce  itb 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  were  you  paid  for  Mrs.  Kelly? 

Witness. — For  cleaning  the  Land  League  rooms  and  lighting  the 
fires,  my  lord,  and  dusting  the  place. 

Sergeant  Heron. — Used  you  to  sign  for  the  registered  letters  to  the 
Land  League? — ^Yes,  occasionally. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — ^That  is  not  strictly  evidence  either,  my  lord. 

Sergeant  Heron. — Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Go  on. 

Sergeant  Heron  (to  witness). — Did  you  give  those  letters  you  signed 
for  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Land  League  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Now,  did  you  see  Mr.  Egan  paying  any  of  the  men? — No. 

Mr.  Adams. — What  men  ? 

Sergeant  Heron  (to  witness). — You  did  not  see  Mr.  Egan  paying  any 
of  the  men.  Now,  were  you  there  the  day  of  the  meeting  in  Beresiford- 
place  and  in  the  Phoenix  Park  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — You  mean  the  meeting  at  the  Land  League? 

Sergeant  Heron. — Yes;  the  meeting  at  62  Middle  Abbey-street. 
(To  witness) — Do  you  remember  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Land 
League  coming  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Just  state  to  his  lordship  and  the  jury  which  of  the  gentlemen  you 
remember  having  come  there? — Oh,  they  were  all  there. 
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All  the  members  of  the  Land  League  were  there. 

Mr.  M'Zcmghlin, — ^It  must  be  a  big  place. 

Sergeant  fferon  (to  witness). — Do  you  remember  any  of  the  gentlemen 
going  away  from  the  Land  League  in  a  drag  or  carriage  9 — Yes,  I  saw 
tiliem  going. 

Tell  his  lordship  and  the  jury  which  of  them  you  remember  going 
away — which  of  thdhi  you  saw  going  away  in  the  drag  ? — I  saw  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  and  the  members  that  attended  their  weekly  meetings. 

Mr.  Davitt — did  he  go  1 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — ^I  object,  my  lord.  This  is  a  criminal  case,  my 
lord,  and  that  is  leading  the  witness,  I  submit. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — He  is  neither  leading  nor  driving  the 
witness  to  ask  was  Mr.  Davitt  there,  and  did  he  go  into  the  break.  I 
should  remind  Counsel  that  there  is  no  difference  in  evidence  between 
a  civil  and  a  criminal  case. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — Except  this,  that  people  accustomed  to  defend 
prisoners  are  miich  more  careful  to  stop  this  thing  at  its  first  inception. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — And  very  properly. 

Mr.  M'Lcmghlin. — I  think  so,  my  lord.     Thank  your  lordship. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^Was  Mr.  Davitt  there  1 — ^Yes. 

And  was  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  there  1 

Mr.  M^LoMghlMi, — ^Does  your  lordship  think  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Quite  fair. 

Mr.  M^La/ughlin, — The  fact  is  this,  that  the  learned  Se]*geant  takes  a 
list  of  the  names  and  puts  them  into  the  mouth  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Oh,  no ;  not  at  all.  She  is  asked  Dedrly 
and  properly  was  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  there. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — Suppose,  my  lord,  this  vras  a  case  for  conspiracy  to 
murder,  which  it  is  not 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Then,  I  should  receive  the  same  evidence. 

Mr.  M^Lamghlin, — And  I  should  respectfully  object  to  it,  my  lord. 
The  identification  of  those  persons  is  shown,  not  alone  by  the  witness, 
but  also  by  the  learned  Sergeant.  I  object  to  it  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Brennan  for  whom  I  appear. 

Sergeant  Heron  (to  witness). — ^Was  Mr.  Biggar  there  ) 

"Was  Mr.  Sexton  there  % — ^I  do  not  remember. 

Was  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  1— Yes. 

And  Mr.  Kettle— do  you  remember  Mr.  Kettle  % — ^Yes. 

How  did  these  gentlemen  go  away  from  the  Land  League  offices, 
do  you  remember  >_In  a  van. 

Or  traps  1 — Li  a  drag. 

Now,  do  you  remember  when  that  was — ^in  the  middle  of  March  last? 
—Yea 

Very  well.  Did  you  hear  any  of  them  say  anything  before  they 
went  away  to  the  meeting  % — ^No. 

About  where  they  were  going  to  ? — I  knew  where  they  were  going. 

Going  to  the  PhoBnix  Park  meeting  1 — ^Ye& 

Did  you  see  a  procession  of  the  trades  of  Dublin  that  day — did  it 
go  past  the  Land  League  1 — No. 

That  is  all  I  ask  the  witness. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McLa/aghlin, 

Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  people  who  are  now  on  their  trial  ] 
— Not  the  entire. 

To  help  you  I  tell  you  there  are  fourteen.  Give  me  the  names  of 
them ;  you  seem  to  know  all  about  them  ? — Well,  there  is  Mr.  Egan 
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and  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  NaUy,  Mr.  Pamell, 
and  Mr.  O'Sulliyan 

Oh,  you  know  them  all  now  by  the  head  1 — I  know  them  all  except 
Mr.  Sheridan. 

Do  you  swear  you  saw  Mr.  Sheridan  there  1 — I  did  not  know  his 
name,  but  I  saw  hun  there. 

Did  not  you  swear  a  little  time  ago  that  Sheridaa  was  one  of  the  people 
who  was  there,  and  now  you  say  you  don't  know  him  %—il  said  I  did  not 
know  his  name. 

You  said  all  the  Land  League  was  there — O'Sullivan,  Egan,  Sexton, 
Boyton,  P.  J.  Sheridan — ^uponyour  oath  do  you  ,know  tiie  man  at  alii 
— ^I  did  not  know  his  name. 

Who  told  you  his  name — ^how  did  you  come  to  knoy  it) — ^Erom  a 
picture. 

Ah !  who  showed  you  the  picture  ? — ^I  bought  it. 

Where  did  you  buy  it  1 — Li  the  Freeman. 

Oh,  I  see  j  and  you  would  know  it  by  that  t — ^Yes.  •  . 

Well,  certainly,  you  are  very  quick.  In  order  tp  enable  you  to  give 
evidence  identifying  Sheridan  you  bought  the  supplement  of  the  Free- 
man'i — Oh,  no.  •  ^         ; 

I  suppose  anybody  you  would  see  there  represented  in  the  cartoons, 
and  all  that,  you  would  know  if  you  saw  them  in  Jbhe  flesh  here  in  this 
Court  1 — I  would. 

Are  they  like  each  other  at  all  ? — ^I  think  they  are  yeiy  like. 

I  suppose  you  know  Sheridan  now,  do  you  1 — I  do  not  think  I  see 
him. 

Just  look  round  and  see  if  you  see  him) — (After  some  hesitation) — 
He  is  not  there,  I  think. 

Is  he  there  'i—l  do  not  see  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  are  you  asking  about  9 

Mr.  M^LaughXin, — Mr.  Sheridan  (to  traverser),  stand  up.  (Mr. 
Sheridan  stood  up.)     (To  witness) — ^That  is  the  man  who  is  not  here. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^That  is  a  most  direct  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  M^LcmghUn. — I  pass  that  by.    I  do  not  mind  it^ 

Mr.  O^Brien. — She  most  distinctly  said  Mr.  Sheridan  was  not  here. 

Witness. — ^I  did  not  look  there  (pointing  towards  Mr.  Sheridan). 

Mr.  O'Brien. — ^I  think  it  was  a  very  gross  observation. 

Mr.  M'Lcmghlin. — Don't  mind.  It  was  applied  to  me,  and  I  do  not 
complain  of  it,  because  I  am  sure  the  Sergeant  will  regret  it^ 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  (to  witness). — ^Is  that  the  person  you  know 
now  ? — It  is. 

And  was  he,  that  person,  in  the  habit  of  attending  at  the  Land 
League  1 — Not  often. 

But  sometimes  1 — ^Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — Do  you  see  the  jury  there  before  you.  You  will 
allow  me,  having  regard  to  your  lordships'  examination.  Didn't  I 
invite  you  to  look  around  and  see  if  he  was  there,  and  did  not  you  look 
around  ? — I  looked  over  there,  and  not  here  (the  latter  place  referring  to 
where  Mr.  Sheridan  was  sitting). 

Is  that  the  explanation.  I  ^ow — I  see.  Well,  I  will  leave  that  ex- 
planation to  do  its  work. 
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Crosckezamined  hj  Mr.  A,  M.  SuUivan, 

May  I  ask  you,  ]n%'amy  how  many  Land  Leaguers  do  you  know  1 — ^I 
could  not  say. 

Oh|  give  a  guess  %-^l  know  all  the  men  who  used  to  go.ihere-i^I  know 
all  the  traversers. 

Ha,  the  traversers.  You  know  all  the  traversers.  I  have  aaked  you 
how  many  Land  Leaguers  do  you  know^  and  you  answer  you  know  the 
traversers  1 — I  do,  and  Mr.  Kettle,  and  Mr.  Davitt,  and  several  others. 

And  several  others.  About  how  many  Land  Leaguers  do  you  knowf 
— Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

You  could  not  telL  Do  you  know  ten.  But  please  let  me  hear  you, 
ma'am.     Speak  upy  so  that  we  may  hear  you  t  

Sergeant  Heron, — And  turn  your  fisLce  towards  the  judge.         .;r  Y- - 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzobrald. — N6  j  i  wiiltty  torn  your  iaoB  jbowBzda  the 
jury.  ;,.,....  -•   .     •.  .-, 

Mr.  A.  M.  Sfdlivan  (to  witness). — Do  you  know  ten  of  the  Land 
Leaguers  1 — ^I  do ;  more.    I  am  sure  I  da 

Oh,  I  don't  hear  you.  Do  you  swear  on  your  oath  you  know  ten  of 
them  1 — ^I  believe  I  do.     • 

Do  you  know  twenty  of  them  f — No ;  I  do  not  thinki  do.  I  did  not  take 
any  interest  in  them  while  I  was  there,  and  I  was  there  for  five  montha 

But  I  did  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  whether  you  had  any  interest  in 
them.     Did  you  know  twenty  of  them  I — ^I  could  not  telL 

On  your  oath  coidd  you  not  tell.  I  have  got  you  to  ten.  Do  you 
know  fourteen  1 — I  coidd  not  tell. 

Would  you,  on  your  oath,  state  you  knew  fourteen  t — ^I  could  not 

Ah,  ma'am,  you  know  very  well  I  am  not  asking  you  to  tell  me 
exactly.  I  am  asking  you  to  give  the  Ck>urt  an  idea  of  how  many  Land 
Leaguers  go  to  this  office  that  you  know  t — Oh,  I  know  more  thaoi  ten  I 
think. 

Well,  do  you  know  twenty  f — I  think  I  do ;  I  am  not  sure. 

How  many  cotddyi>u  safely  say  that  you  do  knowl — ^I  must  count 
them  over ;  I  could  not  tell  you.  .  . 

Well,  here  give  us  an  idea — ^is  it  anything  between  ten  and  thirty  9 — 
I  know  Mr.  Davitt 

Oh,  I  am  not  asking  you  their  names  yet*  I  will  come  to  that  pre- 
sently 1 — ^Well,  I  could  not  tell  that  way. 

.You  could  not ;  but  you  are  very  sure  of  ten  %^1  am. 

Are  you  very  sure  of  fourteen?— I  think  I  am. 

You  told  me  you  knew  the  traversers  9 — ^I  do. 

You  seem  to  have  got  that  very  well  by  heart-^that  there  arefourteen 
traversers.  Will  you  tell  me  who  first  began  to  ask  you  the  names  of 
the  persons  you  could  swear  to  t — ^Who  first  asked  me 

Yes,  who  first  asked  you9— Seigeant  Sheridan. 

Is  he  one  of  the  police  1 — ^Yes. 

He  came  to  get  out  of  you  how  many  you  could  swear  tol — He 
did  not  ask  me  that. 

What  did  he  ask  you  ? — He  asked  me  what  I  was  asked  about  here 
to-day — ^how  long  I  had  lived  in  the  Land  League  office,  and  all  that 

Mr.  Justice  Barrt. — I  cannot  hear  the  witness. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Stdlhan. —  I  cannot  hear  )ier  either,  my  lord.  (To::  wit- 
ness)— ^Who  first  came  to  find  out  from  you  how  many  Land  Leaguers 
you  could  swear  to  as  frequenting  the  rooms  1 — ^I  never  was  asked  the 
question,  how  many  I  could  swear  to. 

Were  you  asked  could  you  swear  to  any  9 — ^I  was  never  asked  that^* 
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Until  now ) — No,  not  until  now.  I  was  asked  if  I  had  been  care- 
taker. 

You  heard  the  list  of  names  read  out  to  you  by  Sergeant  Heron^  and 
you  identified  them  all,  didn't  you  ? — ^Yes. 

Now  will  you  tell  me  if  there  are  not  two  men  we  read  out  to  you 
whom  you  could  not  identify.  I  will  ask  you  positively  if  you  can 
identify  every  one  of  them  now.  You  have  the  names.  Are  you  able 
to  say,  on  your  oath,  that  every  one  of  those  men  were  there? — ^Wheret 

Frequenting  the  Land  League  rooms  1 — ^Yes. 

You  saw  them  1 — ^Yes. 

And  knew  them  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes.  Any  time  I  opened  the  door  I 
saw  them,  otherwise  I  would  not  see  them. 

You  did  know  them  at  the  time  you  let  them  in  and  saw  them  there  f 
—Yes. 

Didn't  you  swear  a  moment  ago  that  you  did  not  know  Mr.  Sheridan  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^The  whole  importance  of  her  statement, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  is  this — ^that  on  the  morning  of  the  Phoenix  Park  meeting 
she  saw  at  the  office  of  the  Land  League  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  Davitt, 
Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Egan,  and  Mr.  Kettle,  and  that  they 
went  away  in  a  drag.     That  is  the  whole  of  her  evidence. 

Mr.  A,  M,  StUlivan. — I  thank  your  lordship.  But  I  thought  she  was 
examined  as  to  my  client,  Mr.  Egan,  paying  some  accounts. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — She  stated  she  was  paid  for  her  services. 
*'  Patrick  Egan  paid  me  for  my  services  at  the  Land  League,"  she  says. 

Mr.  A.  M.  SvUivan  (to  witness). — On  this  point,  do  you  know  Mr. 
Egan  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  see  him  in  court  1 — ^Yes. 

He  is  there.  I  ask  you  on  your  oath  did  he  pay  you  a  farthing  % — I 
said  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Then  I  misunderstood  your  evidence. 

Witness. — I  said  it  passed  through  Mr.  O'Sullivan  to  me. 

Mr.  A.  M,  SvUivan  (to  witness). — Didn't  you  say  Mr.  Egan  paid  youl 
— I  said  the  money  passed  through  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  hands. 

Did  you  not  say  '*  Mr.  Egan  used  to  pay  me  for  cleaning  the  rooms 
and  lighting  the  fires"  ) — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — But  she  added  something  at  the  time  about  the 
bill  passing  through  Mr.  O'Sullivan.     I  understood  her  so. 

Mr.  A.  M,  SvUivan, — I  have  that  answer  down,  my  lord.  She  was 
asked  how  she  got  the  bills,  and  she  said  they  passed  through  jM[r. 
O'Sullivan. 

Sergeant  Heron, — Say  it  now  as  you  wish  to  say  it. 

Mr.  A.  Jf.  SvUivan, — ^Ah,  leave  her  to  me  now.  I  complain  of  being 
interrupted  by  such  an  eminent  member  of  the  profession  as  the  learned 
Sergeant. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  took  down  that  she  stated  Mr.  Ejgan 
paid  her. 

A  Juror, — And  that  the  bill  passed  through  Mr.  O'SuUivan's  hands. 

Mr.  A.  M,  SvUivcm  (to  witness). — I  beg  pwlon.  Can  you  tell  about 
how  long  ago  it  was  you  saw  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  Land  L^igue  office) — 
No,  I  could  not 

When  did  the  prosecutions  commence  %  When  did  you  hear  these 
men  were  to  be  prosecuted,  by  the  papers  %  Was  that  about  the  begin- 
ning of  October  ? — Oh,  I  could  not  say. 

What  % — I  do  not  remember. 

Oh,  when  was  it  % — Will  you  tell  me  when  you  first  saw  Mr,  Sheridan 
there  1^1  could  not. 
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Was  it  a  year  ago? — ^I  could  not  say.  I  am  out  of  the  place  five 
monthB. 

OB,  now,  if  you  please,  ma'am — ^you  are  out  of  it  five  months  % — Yes. 

Tou  have  not  frequented  it  during  the  last  five  months? — ^In  July  I 
lefb  it. 

Tou  have  not  frequented  it  during  the  last  five  months.  I  ask  you 
for  a  reason,  and  I  wish  this  answer  to  be  taken  down — do  you  swear  to 
the  jury  that  before  you  left  it,  five  months  ago,  that  you  ever  saw  Mr. 
Sheridan  in  the  office  at  all  ? — I  could  not  tell  that. 

I  have  a  reason  for  this,  and  I  ask  you  to  be  cautious.  Do  you  swear 
that  before  you  left  that  place  you  ever  saw  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  office 
at  all,  or  that  you  ever  saw  him  until  you  saw  him  here  in  court  to-day? 
— ^I  could  not  remember  that. 

I  give  you  a  fair  warning 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Tou  say  now  you  could  not  remember. 

WUneas, — ^I  was  not  opening  the  hall-door  except  at  night.  They 
passed  into  the  office  during  the  day. 

The  question  is,  did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Sheridan  there. 

Mr.  A.  M.  SvUivan,—  Now  look  at  that  gentleman.  Stand  up,  Mr. 
Sheridan.  On  your  oath,  was  he  ever  in  the  office  up  to  the  time  you 
lefb  it  ? — He  was.  [Looking  closely  at  Mr.  SheridanJ.  I  think  I  was 
speaking  to  that  gentleman. 

Cfome,  ma'am,  be  careful,  you  are  swearing  here  in  a  criminal  prose- 
cution, I  have  a  reason  for  asking  you  this,  and  give  no  excuse  now — 
did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  office  ? — Not  in  the  office. 

Oh,  not  in  the  office.  Did  you  ever  see  him  until  you  saw  him  in 
this  Court  to-day  ? — [Looking  again  at  Mr.  Sheridan].  Oh,  I  did  see 
that  gentleman. 

Where  ? — I  am  sure  I  was  speaking  to  him,  too. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoerald. — ^Where? — In  the  Land  League — at  the 
door. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — ^When  you  were  opening  the  door? — Tes.  I 
never  went  into  the  Land  League. 

Mr.  A,  M,  Sullivan, — ^Your  answers — ^you  will  excuse  me,  I  must 
press  you  a  little  further.  You  will  not  swear  you  ever  saw  him  in  the 
Land  League  ? — ^I  was  never  in  the  Land  League,  but  only  let  them  in. 
I  only  saw  them  while  letting  them  in. 

You  never  were  in  the  rooms  ? — Not  when  a  meeting  would  be  going 
on. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — She  cleaned  the  rooms  and  opened  the 
door. 

Mr.  A.  M,  SuUivan. — I  know  very  well  what  she  is  saying  now,  my 
lord.  (To*  witness) — ^Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Sheridan  entering  the  door 
of  that  office  ? — I  did. 

Now,  let  me  have  this  very  explicitly.  You  swear  you  saw  him 
entering  the  Land  League  office— mind,  you  swear  it  before  the  jury  ? — 
Well,  I  cannot  say. 

You  must  say,  ma'am,  whether — I  am  very  particular  about  this  now 
—do  you  swear  you  ever  opened  the  door  for  Mr.  Sheridan  or  saw  him 
until  to-day  in  this  Court  ?-— Oh,  I  did. 

Where  ^— Li  the  Land  Leagua 

Say  again,  did  you  ever  see  him  entering  the  Land  League  office  ? — ^I 
did,  and  was  speaking  to  him. 

Now,  am  I  very  correct  in  taking  your  answer  to  be  this,  that  you 
swear  that  before  July — ^now  I  have  a  reason  for  fixing  the  date — ^that 
before  you  left  those  offices  you  saw  that  gentleman  entering  those  offices 
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and'in  ifieai,  and  that  yon  were  speaking  to  him  there  9 — ^Noi  in  tbe 
office. 

Well,  in  the  hall  1— Tea. 

Tou  swear  it  1 — I  do  swear  it. 

Have  you  sworn  it) — ^I  have. 

Now,  I  am  to  take  it  that  that  is  astnieastherestofyonr  eyidenoe — 
thst  yen  were  qieaking  to  Mr.  Sheridan  in  that  honse,  62,  Middle  Abbey- 
street  I — ^I  will  swear  it. 

That  will  do.  (As  the  witness  was  leaving  the  table  she  was  recalled.) 
Are  you  aware,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  that  gentleman  never  was  in 
those  offices — Mr.  Sheridan,  stand  up — that  gentleman,  previous  to 
July  I    Will  you  swear  that  ] — ^No. 

That  will  do. 

;,  JoHH  1S3ellT^  sworn  by  Mr.  Goodman,  examined  by  Mr.  Porter. 

s 

You  are  the  husband  of  the  last  witness  Ir-iYes.     .     ( 

Were  you  employed  by  Mr.  Gordon  as  caretaker  of  ^e  house.  No. 
62,  Abbey-street  f — ^No ;  I  was  not.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  my 
wife  was. 

Did  you  remain  in  the  house  daring  the  time  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Land  League  1 — ^Yes. 

What  name  was  on  the  door  1 — ^Liah  National  Land  League. 

Who  was  it  that  made  use  of  the  rooms) — ^Mr.  Pamell  used  to  come 
there,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  £|gan,  and  several  others. 

Were  they  in  the  habit  of  being  there  frequently  1 — ^Yes.  I  saw  those 
I  have  mentioned  very  frequently. 

During  the  time  of  their  occupation  did  parcels  come  for  the  Land 
League  C-Letters  came  every  morning. 

IHd  parcels  come  from  Dollard,  the  printer  f — ^T  don't  know  anything 
about  that  I  had  another  situation  which  took  up  my  time  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  four  or  five  in  the  evening.  I  left  the  house  at 
ten  and  returned  at  four  or  five  in  the  evening. 

Were  you  ever  present  in  the  rooms  at  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League  1 
•—•I  never  was.     I  had  no  business,  and  had  no  right  to  go  in  there. 

As  a  matter  of  hict  did  you  go  into  the  rooms  V—-!  did,  sometimes. 

Were  there  any  documents  there,  any  a^ies  of  the  Land  League 
rules  t^-There  were,  stuck  up  with  pins  on  the  walls. 

Is  that  a  copy  of  the  Land  League  rules  [produced]  1 — ^I  don't  know 
anything  at  all  about  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — He  haa  a  light  to  say  he  could  not  recog- 
nise them. 

Did  you  see  printed  dDcoments  about  the  rooms) — ^Yes,  placards 
about  country  meetings,  posted  up  aroimd  the  walls. 

Do  you  know  a  document  called  *'  Faudeen  O'Rafferty's  Ten  Com- 
mandments "  9 — ^I  saw  a  copy  of  it 

Where  1 — It  was  my  son  brought  a  copy 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — Never  mind  that. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  (ySrien. 

.  You  (say  you  are  an  ex-constable  9 — I  am  an  ex-constable. 

And  these  rooms  belonging  to  the  Land  League,  in  which  lawless 
meeidngs  were  held,  you  were  there  as  caretakert 

Mr.  Justice  Barrt. — He  said  the  very  reverse — ^he  said  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  he  was  allowed  to  live  there  with  his  wife. 
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Mr.  O'J9ri0i».<-^I  must  ask  yoa  another  qnestioD.  Then  this  lawless 
association  went  and  took  the  rooms  of  which  your  wife,  the  wife  of  an 
ex-constable,  was  the  caretaker  f — They  advertised  for  a  person,  and  we 
replied  to  the  advertisement 

You  had  no  right  to  go  into  their  rooms  % — No,  and  seldom  want  in. 

But  though  you  had  no  right,  you  went  in  % — ^Not  very  often. 

That  will  do. 

PsBOT  EIellt,  sworn  by  Mr.  Maybvry^  examined  by  Mr.  MoUoy. 

Are  you  a  son  of  the  last  witness,  John  Kelly  % — Yes. 

Were  you  living  with  your  father  and  mother  at  62,  Abbey-street  from 
October,  1879,  till  July  last?— Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  parlour  and  rooms  that  were  occupied  by  a 
Hr.  French  ?— -Yes. 

After  Mr,  French  had  left,  do  you  recollect  any  two  persons  coming 
to  look  at  the  rooms  % — ^Yes. 

Who  were  they  % — Hx.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Bi-ennan. 

What  Mr.  Brennan  % — ^Mr.  ISiomas  Brennan,  the  traverser. 

Were  the  rooms  taken  afterwards  1 — ^I  believe  they  were. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — ^The  written  agreement  has  pnived  that  a  week 
ago. 

Mr.  McUoy, — ^I  don't  forget  it,  Mr.  M'Laughlin.  (To  witness) — 
Was  there  any  furniture  got  into  the  rooms  % — ^Yes. 

What  sort)— Tables  and  chairs. 

Who  brought  them  there ) — ^I  could  not  say. 

What  name  was  on  the  doors  of  the  rooms  \ — ^Irish  National  Land 
League. 

And  the  blind  on  the  front  window,  was  there  any  name  on  it  1 — 
Yes,  ihe  sama 

What  persons  used  to  frequent  these  rooms  1 — ^There  was  a  lot  of 
gentlemen  coming. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Famell  there  % — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  other  traversers  there  1 — ^Yes,  I  saw  ihem  all 
except  one — Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — What  one) — ^Mr.  Gkmlon,  my  lord. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Biggar  there  ? — ^Yes. 

And  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  9— Yes. 

And  Mr.  O'Sullivan  1— Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Sexton  there  1 — ^Yes. 

What  used  Mr.  Brennan  and  Mr.  O'Sullivan  be  doing  % — I  cotdd  not 
say  exactly  what  they  would  be  doing,  I  was  very  seldom  in  the  office 
except  to  hand  in  a  telegram,  or  go  in  to  renew  the  fire. 

Used  any  parcels  come  there  f— Yes. 

Did  you  receive  them  1 — Some. 

Did  you  know  where  the  parcels  came  from  % — Certainly. 

Where  % — ^They  came  from  Dollard's,  in  Dame-street. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald.— ^What  is  Dollard  % — ^A  stationer. 

Mr.  MoUoy, — ^How  were  these  parcels  addressed ) 

Mr.  M^LcnighUn, — ^I  object,  my  lord. 

Mr.  McUoy, — Sow  do  you  know  they  came  fix)m  Dollard's  % 

Mr.  M^LoMghUn, — ^I  object. 

Mr.  JusTiOB  FxTZOKRALD. — ^To  whom  Were  the  parcels  addressed  1 — ^To 
the  Inak  National  Land  Leagua 

Mr.  MoUoy, — ^Yon  spoke  of  meetings  being  held  in  those  rooms. 
What  days  in  the  week  were  those  meetings  held  t— On  Tuesdays. 
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Who  used  you  see  come  into  these  rooms  to  these  meetings  t — Seyeral 
gentlemen. 

Did  70U  see  the  traversers ) — Tes. 

Used  Mr.  Egan  to  attend  those  meetings  on  Tuesdays) — ^Yes,  I  saw 
him  yery  often. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  come  into  those  meetings  1 — Sometimes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Sexton  I — Sometimes. 

Used  Mr.  Brennan  and  Mr.  O'Sullivan  be  there  at  these  Tuesday 
meetings  % — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Walsh  there  1 — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Sheridan  there  ) — ^Yes,  I  saw  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Do  you  recollect  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  in  the  PhcBnix  Park,  on 
the  14th  March?— I  da 

Before  I  go  to  that — Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Nally  there  1 — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Iijtti  often  there  1 — I  only  saw  him  once. 

When  was  that,  do  you  recollect  1  The  time  of  the  Land  Conference 
at  the  Botundo — about  that  tim& 

This  Sunday  meeting  at  the  Phoenix  Park — On  that  Sunday  morning 
were  any  of  the  traversers  at  the  licague  rooms,  in  Abbey-street  f — ^Yes. 

Tell  us  whol — Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Egan.  I  could  not 
exactly  tell  alL 

But  did  you  see  those  you  have  mentioned  1 — Yes. 

How  did  these  gentlemen  you  mention  leave  the  League  rooms  on 
that  Sunday  morning? — Leave  them? 

Yes,     How  did  they  go  away  1 — ^They  went  in  a  brake. 

Do  you  know  where  they  went  ? — They  went  down  to  Beresford- 
place. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — I  suppose  you  went  with  them  ? — No. 

WeU,  then,  don't  say  a  word  about  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoerald. — ^What  direction  did  they  go  in  1 — ^Beresford- 
place,  my  lord. 

Mr.  MoUoy. — ^Were  you  often  in  those  League  rooms  1 — ^Yes,  very 
often« 

Did  you  see  anything  posted  up  on  the  walls? — ^Yes,  there  used  to  be 
placards  pinned  around  the  walls. 

What  were  the  placards  about  ? — ^Meetings  in  the  country — ^in  different 
parts  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  WaJUeer, — Strictiy  speaking,  this  is  not  evidence ;  it  is  not  the  way 
to  get  in  dociunents. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — He  says  he  saw  placards  posted  on  the 
walls,  that  is  aU  we  have. 

Mr.  WdOcer. — ^Very  well,  my  lord. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cvrran, 

What  position  did  you  occupy  in  the  household  ? — ^No  position. 

Were  you  there  during  the  day  time  ? — ^Yes. 

And  saw  who  were  coming  in  and  out  ? — Yes. 

And  knew  when  the  meetings  were  held  ? — ^Yes. 

And  that  they  were  held  every  Tuesday  ? — ^Yes. 

Would  you  be  astonished  to  hear  that  tiiey  were  held  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday  i-^No. 

So  much  for  your  accuracy.  You  say  you  saw  a  number  of  people 
come  in  and  out.  Did  you  see  bishops  come  in  and  out? — Yes,  but  I 
didn't  know  their  names. 

Did  you  see  priests  without  niimber  come  in  ? — ^Yes,  indeed, 
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Tes,  to  these  lawless  meetings.  You  say  that  a  lot  of  letters  were 
left  there  1 — Yes,  a  great  number. 

Were  you  aware  a  great  number  of  them  contained  cheques  for  relief 
down  the  country  1 — I  was. 

You  say  that  you  saw  Nally  there  once  1 — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  attend  one  of  the  meetings  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Don't  you  know  he  never  did  1 — I  don't  know. 

On  what  occasion  did  you  see  him  ? — ^I  am  not  sure  of  the  day.  It 
was  about  the  time  of  the  Land  Conference  in  the  Rotunda. 

He  went  in  to  ask  a  question  1 — It  looked  like  that. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Ltike  Dillon, 

Was  the  room  principally  ornamented  by  civil  bill  ejectments  sent 
from  the  country  % — I  never  saw  any  of  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 

Did  you  see  any  Government  officials  there  ?  Did  you  see  Mr.  Brady, 
the  Government  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  there  1 — ^I  don't  know  him. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  A,  M,  SuRivcm. 

When  did  you  leave  the  office  1 — ^About  July. 

Can  you  speak  as  to  any  of  the  meetings  attended  after  July  ? — No. 

You  only  can  speak  up  to  July  1 — That  is  all. 

Did  not  you  mention  Mr.  Sheridan  having  been  there  1 — ^Yes. 

You  are  surel — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  in  the  office  1 — ^Yes. 

Were  there  any  other  offices  in  the  house  except  the  Land  Lea^e 
offices  1— Not  at  that  time. 

You  saw  him  enter  the  door  ? — ^Yes. 

In  the  hall?— Yes. 

Anyone  with  himi — I  could  not  say. 

Anyone  else  present  with  you  on  that  occasion  9 — ^No.  I  was  by  my- 
Bel£ 

Are  you  sure  9 — I  am. 

And  your  mother — ^where  was  she  ? — She  was  down  stairs  in  the  kit- 
chen.    I  was  in  the  hall. 

Now  look  at  Mr.  Sheridan  (Mr.  Sheridan  rising). 

WUne$8, — Oh,  I  know  Mr.  Sheridan  very  welL 

ButI  wantyou  to  be  particular.  When  did  you  first  see  him? — ^I 
could  not  teU  you. 

A  year  ago  ? — It  might  be  that,  or  it  might  not.  I  could  not  go  to  a 
day  or  a  week. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  go  to  a  day  or  a  week) — Or  a  month 
either. 

Could  you  go  within  a  month  of  it,  or  three  months  ? — ^I  could  not 

Then  your  memory  is  not  very  sharp  upon  these  things — ^your  memory 
is  not  so  close  as  that  1 — I  have  no  note  of  it. 

How  many  times  did  you  see  him  in  the  hall  1 — I  never  counted,  I 
could  not  say. 

Did  you  see  him  twelve  times  1 — No.     I  did  not. 

Did  vou  see  him  six  times  1 — No,  nor  four  times. 

How  often  did  you  see  him  1 — About  twice  or  three  times. 

About  twice  or  three  times  1 — ^Yes. 

And  you  are  quite  sure  you  saw  that  gentleman  twice  or  three  times 
there  before  July  f — ^I  believe  so. 
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Mr.  MaB4»y. — Do  70a  know  Micliael  O'SuUivan'a  liaadwriiiiig  t — Ka 
Have  70a  seen  him  write  % — I  neyer  saw  him  write. 
Would  70a  know  his  handwriting  if  70a  saw  it  9 — ^I  ooold  not  swear 
to  it. 

James  Bheridak,  sworn  and  examined  b7  Sergeant  Herwu 

Ton  are  an  acting-sergeant  in  the  G  Division  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  t— Yes. 

Do  70U  remember^  before  Sunda7y  the  14th  Mazeh,  1880,  taking  down 
this  placard  from  a  wall 

Mr.  M^Laughlw, — ^Toii  need  not  open  it. 

Sergeant  Heron, — -Allow  me  to  conduct  the  examination. 

Mr.  M^Laughlin.-^'l  object  to  it  being  opened  to  the  jur7  before  we 
know  whether  it  is  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — It  is  not  being  opened  to  the  jur7,  it  is 
perfectl7  good  evidence. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^You  took  it  down  70U  8a7  from  a  wall  f — ^Yes,  I 
took  it  down  from  a  dead  wall  in  Upper  Dominick-street. 

Do  70U  know  the  da7  70U  took  it  down  I — About  a  week,  according 
to  m7  memoi7,  before  the  14th  March. 

I  propose  to  read  this  placard,  m7  lord 

Mr.  Walker, — ^At  present  I  object. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^I  propose  to  prove  b7  this — it  is  a  placard  announc- 
ing the  meeting. 

Mr.  Walker, — Sergeant  Heron  70U  cannot  read  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Babbt. — Can  70U  read  everTthing  an7  man  chooses  to 
stick  upon  the  wa]l  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzobbald. — ^Assume  it  to  be  a  placard  announcing  the 
meeting,  that  does  not  make  it  evidence  against  the  defendants.  The 
witness  sa7S  he  took  it  down,  about  a  week  before  the  meetings  from  a 
dead  wall  in  Upper  Dominick-atreet. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^I  thought  a  placard  calling  a  meeting  was  alwa7s 
evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — When  70U  connect  the  defendants  with  it. 

Mr.  M^Lcwghlm. — ^That  is  all  that  is  wanted. 

Sergeant  Heron,'^'Do  70U  know  Thomas  Brennan  9 — ^I  do. 

One  of  the  traversers  C— Yes. 

Did  70U  some  time  ago  meet  Thomas  Brenitan  in  Sacknlle^treet  9 — 
I  did. 

And  ask  him  for  the  rules  of  the  Land  League  9 — ^I  did. 

Have  70U  them  f — No ;  Superintendent  Mfdlon  has  them. 

When  70U  asked  him  for  a  cop7  of  the  rules  of  the  Land  League, 
what  did  Brennan  8a7 ) — ^*  Gertainl7." 

Yer7  welL  Did  70U  tell  him  who  told  70U  to  ask  for  it  1 — I  did.  I 
said  that  Mr.  Mallou  told  me  to  ask  him  for  it  when  I  met  him. 

He  is  70ur  superintendent! — He  is. 

Did  Brennan  then  bring  70U  to  the  office  of  the  Land  League,  in 
Middle  Abbe7-8treet  1 — He  did. 

And  did  he  give  70U  a  cop7  of  the  rules  that  70U  afterwards  gave  to 
Superintendent  Midloni — He  gave  me  several  copies  similar  to  this 
one. 

Did  he  also  give  70U  a  cop7  of  the  letter  called  John  Devo7's  letter  f 
— I  asked  him  for  it 

Also  b7  directum  of  Mr.  Mallonf — ^Yes. 

And  so  70U  told  him  1 — Yes ;  and  he  also  gave  me  a  cop7  of  Dr. 
Croke's  letter. 
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Mr.  Adama, — ^Do  70a  enter  that ) 

Sergeant  Heron. — I  propose,  my  lord,  to  put  in  the  copies  of  the  rules 
of  the  Land  League,  and  iJiis  copy  of  John  Devoy's  letter.  Is  this  the 
same  copy  you  got  from  Brennanf — I  am  not  sure ;  the  one  I  got  from 
him^  I  gave  to  Mr.  Mallon. 

Yery  well  Mr.  Mallon  nov  produces  it  on  his  oath.  Now,  is  the 
office  in  which  Brennan  gave  you  those  at  62  Middle  Abbey-stieet ) — 
Yea 

la  there  anything  on  the  window) — ^Yes.  On  a  wire  scveen  there  is 
''National  Land  Leagua" 

Lrish  National  Luid  League) — ^No,  not  ''Lrish"  NationaL  Land 
League — ^National  Land  League. 

Yery  well  I  thought  you  said  Lrish  Land  League.  Where  were  you 
on  Sunday^  the  14th  March — ^were  you  watching  the  procession  or  meet- 
ing going  to  the  Phoenix  Park ) — I  was  part  of  the  time  in  Beresfcurd- 
place. 

At  what  hour  were  you  at  Beresford-place) — ^Ab  well  as  I  recollect 
about  half-past  nine  o'clock  or  ten  o'clock. 

Do  you  remember  any  assembling  of  the  procession  in  Beresford* 
place  1—1  do. 

Describe  what  was  the  assembling  of  the  procession  i-*It  waa  a  lot  of 
trades  people  fell  in  line. 

Yes,  the  trades  of  Dublin  with  banners  l-^Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  traversers — the  gentlemen  on  their  trial  here — 
in  Bereeford-placel — ^No. 

Where  did  you  see  any  of  them  that  day  1 — ^After  the  meeting  was 
over  I  was  in  the  People's  Gardens 

Never  mind  that.  Were  you  not  watching  to  see  anyone  going  in 
the  procession  1 — ^I  was  not. 

Mr.  Waiker, — ^I  suppose  Mr.  Brennan  knew  who  you  were,  Sei^eant 
Sheridan  1 — Oh,  perfectly. 

And  he  at  once  brought  you  to  the  League  office  1 — Yes. 

And  gave  you  some  documents  f — ^Yes. 

And  in  fact  everything  you  asked  him  for  I — ^Yes. 

Lideed  more  it  seems.  Did  you  ask  him  for  Dr.  Croke's  letter  1 — I 
didnotw 

What  did  you  do  with  it  when  you  got  it  f-rJ  gave  it  to  Mr.  Mallon. 

Did  he  give  you  anytiiing  else  I---N0. 

Did  you  ask  him  for  John  Devoy's  letter,  and  the  rules  of  tiie 
Nationiil  Land  League,  and  he  gave  them  to  you  with  Dr.  Croke's 
letter  1— Yes. 

Michael  Thoicas  O'Reilly,  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Porter. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Alley  and  O'Reilly,  printers )-— I  am. 

Your  name  appears  on  some  of  these  papers  1 — Yes. 

You  were  served  with  a  subpcena  to  come  here  and  produce  docu- 
ments. Now,  did  your  firm  do  printing  for  the  Land  League  1 — ^We 
did. 

Look  at  that  document  (placard  handed  to  witness)  ?r->That  is  ours^ 

On  whose  order  was  that  printed  1 — I  don't  know. 

To  whom  was  it  delivered  9 — ^To  the  Land  League. 

How  many  copies  I — ^I  don't  know. 

About  how  many  1 — I  should  say  about  500. 

Have  you  a  book  here  1 — I  have. 

Mr.  Justice  FiTZOBaALD. — ^How  many  do  you  say  1— -I  am  not  certain 
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my  lord,  but  probablj  Uieie  would  be  500 — ^tliat  would  he,  I  think  about 
the  number. 

The  AUame^OeneraL — ^This  placard  was  originallj  for  the  22nd 
February,  before  the  white  strip  was  put  across  it. 

Mr.  Porter. — ^Now  refer  to  your  book  and  make  certain  of  the  number  1 
— (  WUnesa  reading) — 500  two  sheet  double  demy  posters,  dated  Novein- 
ber  18th,  coloured  paper,  to  meet  in  the  Rotunda. 

This  is  in  February  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqe&ald. — ^Was  the  meeting  in  March  % 

Mr.  Porter, — ^It  was. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — ^That's  not  the  meeting  at  all  you  are  reading. 

Wiiness, — I  cannot  find  the  entry. 

Mr.  Porter, — ^You  say  they  were  supplied  to  the  Land  League  1 — 
Yes. 

Were  you  yourself  in  the  Land  League  rooms — ^I  mean  in  the  way  of 
busiiiess  f — Several  times. 

Did  you  do  much  printing  for  them  1 — ^A  good  deal. 

Who  did  you  meet  when  you  went  there  1 — ^The  secretary,  Mr. 
O'SulliTan,  and  Mr.  Brennan. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Egan  1 — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  meet  him  there  1 — I  did. 

Were  you  paid  by  the  Land  League  for  this  printing  1 — I  was. 

And  the  otiier  printing  you  did  1— Yes. 

Who  paid  you  1 — ^Gtenerally  Mr.  Brennan. 

Who  else  paid  you,  if  Mr.  Brennan  did  not — 

Mr.  M^Lcmghlin — ^Were  you  paid  by  cheque  1 — Yes. 

I  must  object  then  to  this  evidence. 

Mr.  Porter — ^Who  handed  you  the  cheque  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin — ^I  object.     That's  evidence  of  contents. 

Mr.  Porter — ^It  is  not.     Who  handed  you  the  document  1 — 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald — ^You  say  you  were  generally  paid  by 
the  secretary  Mr.  Brennan  % — Yes. 

How  did  he  pay  you  1 — By  cheque. 

And  that  cheque  was  generally  cashed  in  the  bank  f 

Mr.  McLaughlin — I  object,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — He  is  paid  by  Brennan,  and  the  paper 
which  he  got  he  cashed  in  the  bank — ^the  evidence  is  perfectly  regular. 

Mr.-  McLaughlin, — ^There  is  no  difference,  as  your  lordship  has  stated 
already  to-day,  between  the  rules  of  evidence  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
'^except  that  we  watch  evidence  more  closely  in  criminal  cases,  as  we 
are  boimd  to  do.  Suppose  the  fact  of  payment  in  a  civil  case  were 
proved  by  a  payment  by  cheque,  there  would  be  notice  to  produce  the 
cheque  in  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Regularly  speaking.  But  here  a  party 
gave  him  a  paper  which  he  took  to  the  bank  and  received  cash  for. 

Mr.  McLmighlin, — ^Well,  my  lord,  I  ask  you  to  note  my  objection. 
If  a  large  mercantile  transaction  were  being  tried  such  proof  would  not 
be  received. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  whatever.  (To 
witness) — Did  you  get  the  cheque  cashed  1 — We  lodged  it  to  our  account 
in  the  bank. 

Mr.  Porter, — And  you  never  got  any  notice  from  the  bank  stating 
that  there  were  no  funds  to  meet  it  ?-— Never. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — You  lodged  it  you  say  1 — Yes. 

That's  the  way  it  comes  out  now. 

Mr.  Porter. — ^Now  you  mentioned  another  entry  in  your  book  about 
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a  Land  Conference  in  the  Eotunda.  Give  me  the  date  of  that  ? — 
(WHnesa  reading) — 500  two-sheet  double  demy  post  on  the  18th 
November. 

Is  that  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  order  or  the  supplying  of  the 
documents  I — ^It  is  the  date  of  the  ord^r. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — What  was  that  order  for  1 — 500  two-sheet 
double  demy  post. 

Is  that  a  poster  1 — Yes,  technically  called  double  demy  post. 

Mr.  Forter, — What  was  that  placard  about) — A  meeting  in  the 
Botnnda,  my  lord. 

Was  that  the  meeting  of  the  29th  November  ? — I  cannot  tell.  It 
merely  says  "  Meeting  in  the  Rotunda." 

Now  look  at  that  (small  bill  handed  to  witness).  Is  that  document 
printed  at  your  establishment  1 — It  is  not. 

Now,  besides  these  documents  that  you  have  already  mentioned  what 
other  documents  did  you  print  for  the  Land  League ) — Several  small 
documents. 

What  were  they  1 — ^I  can't  say. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — ^I  object  They  ought  to  be  produced.  Don't 
answer. 

Mr.  O^Brien. — ^In  fact  he  says  he  cannot  describe  them. 

I  see  your  name  on  that — did  you  print  that — ^the  Land  League  rules ) 
—Yes. 

How  many  copies  did  your  firm  print  9 — ''  A  thousand  copies — 4  page 
.rules  of  the  Land  League." 

That's  one — did  you  print  more  than  one  set  of  these? — Another 
^'  thousand  copies  of  the  rules  of  the  Land  League." 

That's  two  ?— That's  all  I  see  here. 

Can  you  tell  me  from  your  knowledge  of  the  type  who  was  the  printer 
of  that  (document  handed  to  witness)  1 — I  do  not^  and  if  I  did  know  I 
would  not  be  inclined  to  tell. 

That's  a  matter  for  the  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  FiTZOSBAiiD. — You  would  have  to  answer  it  if  you 
knew  it. 

Mr.  Porter, — ^Do  you  know  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  signature  in  writing? 
— ^I  do  not. 

Mr.  M^La/ughlin. — ^Are  you  a  printer  yourself? — I  am. 

So  am  I — for  the  purposes  at  least  of  this  cross-examination.  This 
is  the  way  it  ran  "  On  Sunday,  the  22nd  February,  1880,"  therefore  this 
bill  must  have  been  printed  prior  to  that — had  you  in  that  book  any 
account  of  the  books  that  you  printed  for  the  Laiid  League  including 
this  ? — ^Yes. 

Now,  will  you  find  an  entry  prior  to  the  22nd  February  referring  to 
this  particular  placard — -just  look  and  see  if  you  can — ^the  only  date  you 
have  given  yet  is  the  18th  November — on  your  solemn  oath  now,  was 
that  ever  printed  by  your  firm  at  all  ? — ^On  my  oath,  I  believe  it  was. 

Will  you  swear  positively  it  was  ? — I  will  not. 

Do  you  see  the  name  of  the  printer  is  off  there.  Now  just  look 
quietly  again,  and  see  whether  you  have  not  fallen  into  a  natural  mis- 
take, and  that  that  is  not  your  printing  at  all  ? — I  believe  we  printed 
it 

Will  you  find  me  any  entry  debiting  anybody  with  a  number  of  bills 
about  that  time  ? — ^Yes,  I  have — a  thousand.  It's  a  thousand,  my  lord, 
and  not  500  double  demy  }>ost  that  was  ordered  for  one  Phcenix  Park 
meeting. 

Now,  you  caid  500  before  ? — ^No ;  I  said  I  thought  500. 
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Now,  aTe  you  sore  tkat  what  retnainfl  is  your  imprint  there  f^I  am. 
'"•  Did  you  print  this — ^^  14th  March  "I — I  t»iinot  Bay. 

I  suppose  that  would  describe  nearly  the  whole  of  it  l-^It  would 
not.  •*  .  • 

What  name  does  your  firm  go  by  1 — ADey  ife  Oo. 

You  wont  say  with  positive  certaiiity  that  that  is  your  print  t^To 
the  best  of  my  belief  it  is. 

That  is  as  far  as  you  can  got — It  is. 
'    Mr.  Justice  Fitzosrald. — ^And  the  date  you  say  corresponds  with 
the  entry  in  your  books? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 
"  What  is  the  entry  t— 1,000  copies  double  demy  coloured  posters. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — Will  you  swear  that  that  has  reference  to  the  same 
posters — will  you  swear  that  they  were  printed  three  weeks  before  the 
meeting  t — ^That's  the  entry. 

Having  regard  to  the  ordinary  course  of  affiiirs  is  it  likely  that  the 
posters  would  be  printed  three  weeks  before  the  meeting — ^now  looking 
at  that  and  the  entry  in  your  book  and  the  mistake  ineule  before  is  it 
likely  you  printed  them  1 

The  AtUymey-C^eneral. — ^There  was  no  mistake  made  before. 

WUne$8, — I  believe  we  printed  them. 

Seigeant  Heron. — Now,  I  propose  to  read  the  yellow  poster,  "  Land 
and  labour.     A  great  public  meeting  under  the  auspices" 

Mr.  Porter. — I  beg  your  pardon.  You  referred  to  the  green  placard 
— ^is  that  (holding  up  green  document)  your  print? — No. 

Sergeant  Heron, — You  may  go  down  now.     The  placard  is  as  follows  : 

^'lakb  and  laboub. 

'<  A  great  public  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  to  advocate  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  land^  and  in  support  of 
the  Cause  -of  Labour,  will  be  held  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  Sunday, 
14th  March,  1880.  Citizens  of  Dublin,  show  by  your  presence  that  you 
Sjrmpathise  with  your  countrymen  struggling  against  landlord  wrong, 
and  that  you  will  aid  them  in  their  noble  endeavours  to  keep  a  firm  grip 
of  their  homesteads  and  live  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  Artizans  of 
Dublin,  the  cause  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  the  cause  of  labour,  and 
therefore  your  cause.  Assemble  in  the  might  of  your  numbers  and  aid 
your  brothers  in  the  assertion  of  their  God-given  right  to  the  soil  they 
till.  The  four  gentlemen  at  present 'under  prosecuticHi  by  the  Govern- 
ment— Messrs.  Davitt,  Brennen,  Daly,  .and  Killen^  as  also  Messrs. 
Joseph  G.  Biggar,  m.p.,  John  Ferguson,  Glasgow,  W.  H.  O-SuUivan, 
H.P.,  John  J.  Louden,  B.L.,  Westport,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  A.  J.  Kettle,  and 
other  speakers  will  address  the  meeting. — Land  and  Liberty." 

* 

BiCHABD  CoRB  swom  and  examined  by  Sergeant  Heron. 

You  are  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Police? — I  am. 

Do  you  remember  Sunday,  the  14th  March  ? — ^I  do. 

Now,  on  that  date  were  you  in  Beresford-plaoe  1 — I  was. 

Do  you  remember  any  assembly  or  procession  in  Beresford-plaoe  ^*» 
I  do. 

Was  there  a  large  procession  1 — I  suppose  there  must  have  been 
between  16,000  and  17,000  persons  present  in  Beresford-plaoe. 

Now,  did  you  see  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  present  in  brakes  or 
drags  1— Well,  I  don't  recollect.     I  do  not  recollect. 

First  of  all,  I  mean,  in  Beresford-place  ? — No. 

Did  you  go  along  with  the  procession  towards  the  Pai»k  T— I  did. 
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Did  70a  Bee  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  on  trial  at  the  Park  1 
— I  did  not  know  any  of  them  then,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  T.  D, 
SnUivaiL 

Welly  superintendent,  did  you  see  him  since  9 — I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  CyBrien, — ^Now  ilien,  you  think. 

Wtin6i9, — ^I  was  not  very  particular,  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  think  at 
the  time  that  anything 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^Oh,  never  mind  that.  How  long  did  the  meeting 
last  ? — I  think  about  three  hours. 

The  meeting  itself  in  the  Park — ^was  it  largely  attended  9 — ^There  could 
not  have  been  less  than  10,000  or  12^000  people  there  when  they 
reached  the  Nine  Acres  in  the  Park. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — 9,000  or  10,000  people  1 — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

The  witness  was  not  cross-examined. 

George  Bryars  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

What  are  youl — ^I  am  manager  of  the  Dublin  Steam  Printing 
Company. 

Did  you  print  documents  for  the  Land  League  9 — ^I  did. 

On  whose  instructions  ? — Well,  as  far  as  my  own  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned, on  the  instructions  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan. 

What  documents  did  you  print  for  them  1 — I  have  the  book  there. 

Very  well  get  the  book  9 — I  have  a  copy  which  I  took  from  the  book 
here  (produced  from  witness's  pocket). 

Mr.  Justice  FirzaERALD. — Well  you  can  refresh  your  memory 
from  it. 

WUness. — I  printed  500  circulars,  "  Land  Conference." 

When  was  that  1 — On  the  26th  April.  I  printed  200  posters  for  a 
meeting  on  the  5th  May,  in  Queen's  county.  I  printed  50  posters 
for  Lisanea  Branch.  I  printed  200  letters,  ^'  Mr.  Bradlaugh."  I  printed 
5,000  eight-page  letter,  "  Mr.  Devoy." 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^That  is  Devoy's  letter  now — ^will  you 
read  it  as  part  of  your  case. 

Mr.  Mtirphy, — I  am  told  it  has  been  marked  and  given  in. 

The  AUomey-GenercU, — ^That's  what  was  given  by  Mr.  Brennan? — 
Tes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^If  you  •have  entered  it.  Tou  have  not 
read  it.     Do  you  intend  to  read  iti 

The  Attomey-General, — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Then  we  may  take  it  as  read. 

Mr.  Mtirphy. — What  other  piintiiig  did  you  do  ? 

Witness, — 5,000  circulars,  Mr.  Harris ;  and  1,000  ballads,  Murty 
Hynes ;  and  500  Dr.  Croke's  address.     That  is  all  I  think. 

Look  at  this  document.  Was  that  printed  in  your  office  (document 
handed  to  witness)  1 — ^Yea ;  I  believe  it  was. 

How  many  copies  of  it  1  Have  you  any  entry  in  your  books  about 
itf— I  have  no  entry  for  the  National  Land  League. 

For  that  document  1 — For  that  document. 
•  By  whose  instructions,  then,  was  it  printed ) 

Mr.  M^Loughlin. — I  object.     He  says  he  believes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^The  paper  now  produced — was  thafc  printed 
in  your  office  1 — ^To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was. 

Mr,  Mtirphy. — ^Do  you  know  from  whose  instructions  1 — I  do  not.   ' 

Have  you  got  any  entry  in  your  book  that  would  tell  1 — Yes.  I 
know  who  it  was  charged  to  and  paid  by. 

By  whom  % — Mr,  Davitt. 
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.  Mr.  Justice  Barrt. — ^What  document  is  it  t 

Mr.  Mwrphy, — Paudeen  O'RafPertj'B  oommanduxents. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — How  many  copies  were  printed  1 — ^I  don't 
knowy  my  lord. 

Mr.  Mwrphy, — I  suppose  by  looking  at  your  book  you  could  tell  f — 
No,  I  could  not  tell  by  that  book,  Tin&  book  only  has  any  reference 
to  the  Land  League. 

What  about  this  book  1 — It  would  not  be  in  that  book.  I  think  the 
transaction  took  place  over  the  counter.     It  was  paid  for  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — A  cajah  transaction  over  the  counter  % — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Murphy, — ^Is  this  the  document  that  you  mentioned — "  Mr. 
Harris  on  tiie  political  situation  T — Yes ;  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
document. 

[Document  handed  in  to  be  marked  for  the  Crown — '^  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris  on  the  political  situation."] 

Who  paid  you  for  that  printing  ? — ^It  was  paid  for  by  cheque. 

Who  was  the  person  who  gave  you  the  cheque  f — Our  collector  called 
at  the  Land  League  offices,  and  got  the  money. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Peter  O^Brien, 

» 

I  didn't  catch  from  you  how  many  copies  of  Dr.  Croke's  address 
did  you  print  1—5,000. 

Sergeant  Heron. — I  want  to  identify  the  thing.  Just  look  at  the 
first  verse  of  that  (document  handed  to  witness)  1 — Is  that  the  poem  en- 
titled, "  Murty  Hynes  1— Yes. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^I  ask  to  have  that  document  marked. 

Mr.  WcUker. — ^We  object  to  that. 

Sergeant  Heron. — I  ask  that  the  document,  which  the  witness 
proves  to  have  been  printed  at  his  establishment,  should  be  marked  for 
identification. 

Mr.  Walker. — I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Maybury, — May  I  mark  this,  my  lords  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Barby. — ^Yes ;  mark  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — ^Is  it  read  t 

Mr.  M^Lwu/gUin. — No,  my  lord. 

# 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 

You  said  that  somewhere  about  200  copies  were  printed  of  the  letter 
by  Mr.  Bradlangh  1 — ^Yes. 

Was  not  that  letter,  which  you  say  was  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh — was  not 
that  a  letter  signed  by  "  A  Koman  Catholic  of  Dublin"  f — I  don't  know 
the  history  of  this  transaction. 

You  won't  swear  it  was  not  a  letter  signed  by  a  Boman  Catholic  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  Dublin  newspapers  ] — No  ;  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  my  own.     I  cannot  swear  to  that. 

Police-Constable  James  Donnelly,  Metropolitan  Police,  sworn  by  Mr. 
Goodman,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  examined  by  Mr.  ConstarUine 
MoUoy, 

Donnelly,  do  you  recollect  the  meeting  in  the  Phoenix  Park  on  Sunday, 
the  14th  of  March  lastl — I  do. 

Were  you  present  at  that  meeting! — I  was. 

Was  there  a  chairman  at  that  meeting  ? — ^There  was. 

Who  was  the  chairman  ? — ^I  believe  Mb  name  was  Kettle.     I  was  told 

BO. 
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Do  you  know  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  % — I  do. 

How  long  have  you  known  himl — I  think  since  '57 — ^the  year  1857. 

Was  he  at  that  meeting  1 — He  was. 

Was  he  introduced  to  the  meeting  by  any  person  1 — ^Yes,  by  the 
chairmaii,  Mr.  Kettla 

And  did  Mr.  Egan  address  the  meeting  1 — He  did. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Biggar  ? — I  never  saw  him  until  that  day,  but  I 
would  know  him  again. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqebald. — ^Was  Mr.  Biggar  there  ? 

WUness. — He  was,  my  lord. 

Mr.  MoUoy. — ^Did  he  address  the  meeting  ^ — He  did. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Sexton  1 — ^Well,  not  too  well,  but  I  would  know 
him  again ;  but  I  never  saw  him  until  that  day. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald. — Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sexton 
there) 

Wibne88. — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  McUoy, — ^And  he  addressed  the  meeting ) — Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgbbald. — Do  you  know  that  person  to  be  one  of  the 
defendants  1 

Witness. — ^Yes,  my  lord ;  but  I  don't  see  him  here. 

Mr.  MoUoy, — ^Do  you  know  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  % 

WUnuB, — I  never  saw  him  until  that  day,  but  I  would  know  him 
again. 

And  was  he  there  1 — ^He  was. 

And  did  he  address  the  meeting  ? — ^Yes,  he  did. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  one  of  the  traversers  % — I  did 
not  know  him  then,  but  he  was  the  first  speaker  after  the  chairman. 
He  was  the  first  that  the  chairman  introduced  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^That  was  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  f 

WUneas — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  CWran. 

What  brought  you  there  ? — I  was  sent  there  to  preserve  order. 

And  were  not  required  % — It  was  very  quiet  and  orderly. 

And  I  suppose  you  liked  a  great  d^  of  what  you  heard  ? — I  didn't 
hear  much,  because  it  was  a  good  deal  thronged  and  I  was  outside  the 
throng. 

But  the  little  you  did  hear  ? — I  didn't  hear  much ;  I  could  not  get 
that  close. 

Mr.  JoHK  Mallon  re-examined  by  Mr.  ConsUmtms  MaUoy. 

Now,  Mr.  Mallon,  was  there  more  than  one  person  distributing  these 
papers  that  you  have  mentioned,  when  on  the  table  before  % — There  were 
two  men,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road. 

Now  is  that  (handing  a  paper  to  witness)  one  of  the  documents  you 
got  1 — It  is. 

Now  were  those  men  giving  them  to  the  persons  going  into  the  park 
gates  where  the  meeting  was  held  1 — ^Yes. 

And  did  they  distribute  a  large  number  of  them  1 — They  seemed  to  do 
so.     They  seemed  to  have  a  large  number  of  them. 

Mr.  MaUoy, — Now,  my  lord,  I  propose  to  read  this  document. 

Mr.  Walhsr, — I  object  to  its  being  read. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  (to  witness). — ^They  were  given  to  the  parties 
apparently  going  to  the  meeting. 

WUness. — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — What  is  your  objection,  Mr.  Walker  1 
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Mr.  WaHher. — Merely,  mj  lord,  that  this  dooument  has  not  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Land  League,  or  with  any  of  the 
traven^rs. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — You  know  that  is  hardly  the  case.  Is  this 
the  document  of  which  the  last  witness  spoke  as  a  cash  transaction  over 
the  counter,  ordered  and  paid  for  by  Miv  Davitt  1 

Mr,  Watker. — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Laild 
League,  and  as  to  whom  already,  in  many  of  the  papers  before  us,  we  have 
undoubted  evidence — first,  that  he  was  the  originator,  and  certciinly  that 
he  is  a  very  active  member  of  the  Land  League. 

The  Attomey-Gefnaral, — One  of  the  secretaries  % 

Mr.  Walker, — He  is  not  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Land  League. 
*  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Is  he  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  land 
League  1 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — He  is  not,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^There  is  evidence  that  he  attended  this 
meeting  at  the  Land  League  rooms,  and  these  papers  were  distributed 
at  the  Park  gate  to  the  parties  attaiding  that  meetiog.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  clearly  evidence. 

Mr.  WalkiT, — Would  your  lordship  take  my  objection  1 

Mr.  Jtistice  Fitzgerald. — I  will  ^Jce  your  objection,  in  fact  I  have 
it  already  down. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^Have  it  marked  now  for  the  purpose  of  identifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Goodmom, — ^It  is  marked. 

Mr.  M^Lanighlm, — ^Mr.  Walker  objects  for  all,  your  lordship  will 
understand  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  will  take  it  for  all.  It  has  taken  us 
exactly  two  hours  and  a  half  to  get  that  in. 

Mr.  M^Laugfdin, — ^Well  some  of  us  might  have  done  it  more 
rapidly. 

Examination  resimied. 

Mr.  MoUoy. — Just  look  at  that  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Irish  National 
Land  League  (document  handed  to  witness)  ? — ^Yes,  it  was  handed  to  me 
by  Acting-Sergeant  Sheridan. 

And  you  produced  it  here  to<lay  while  he  was  under  examination  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  suppose  you  will  read  this  1 

Mr.  MoUoy, — ^Yes,  my  lord  (the  document  was  then  entered  by  the 
Attorney-General). 

Mr.  MoUoy  (to  witness). — That  is  a  copy  of  Devoy's  letter  which  you 
got  also  (document  handed  to  witness)  % — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker, 

Have  you  got  Dr.  Croke*s  letter  % — ^Yes  (witness  taking  it  out  of  his 
pocket). 

That  is  safe  in  your  pocket  % — ^I  kept  them  together. 

Is  that  the  one  you  got  1 — Yes. 

Was  it  torn  when  you  got  it  1 — I  don't  know.  (Document  handed  to 
counsel.) 

What  made  you  tear  off  the  name  of  the  archbishop  % — It  was  torn  off 
this  morning  when  taking  out  other  docimients. 

Sergeant  Heron, — It  was  torn  by  accident. 
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Mr.  M^LangMin  (to  witness). — You  would  not  make  an  at1».ck  on  the 
church  to  your  knowledge  1 

Mr.  WdUur. — Now,  you  may  go  down.  (Alluding  to  Dr.  Croke's 
letter) — •this  is  to  be  put  in  as  part  of  the  bundle. 

Sergeant  Heron, — I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^You  can  put  it  in  at  the  proper  time,  Mr. 
Walker. 

Mr.  Walker, — It  has  already  been  put  in  as  part  of  a  meeting,  and  we 
may  as  well  have  it  put  in  now. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ooodfnan  (Clerk  of  the  Crown). — I  am  going  to  mark  this 
as  entered  by  the  traversers. 

Mr.  Walker.— Yes. 

Sergeant  Heron. — Does  you  lordship  allow  it  1 

Ml*.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  have  already  had  it  in  full  as  part  of 
the  proceedings,  so  I  don't  see  the  objection  to  reading  it  again. 

This  being  the  usual  time  for  adjournment  (1.35  p.m.),  the  Court  8us| , 
pended  its  sitting.     On  resuming, 

Sergeant  JTieroTi  said — My  lord,  we  have  entered  as  read^  in  order 
to  save  the  trouble  of  reading,  "  Paudeen  O'Rafferty's  Ten  Command- 
ments," and  also  the  rules  of  the  Land  League,  and  I  have  given  a  copy 
to  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side,  and  I  will  give  copies  for  your 
lordships  also. 

The  documents  put  in  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  and  alluded  to  by  the 
'learned  Sergeant,  are  as  follows  ;: — 

^'  Paudeen  O'Rafiferty  on  the  Lajidlords'  TenX^ommandments. 

"  Dedicated  to  Exterminators  and  Rack-renters,  as  also  to  the  people  who 

work. 

<<  The  Creed  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Clan  Eack-rent^  Earl  of  Idleness^ 

and  Viscount  Absentee. 

"  1st.  I  am  the  Landlord,  thy  Master,  who  paternally  condescends  to 
take  charge  of  thy  earnings  in  the  shape  of  rent. 

**  2nd.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Master  but  me,  and  no  other  use  for 
thy  money  than  to  be  duly  paid  and  delivered  in  at  my  Rent  Office  upon 
every  gale  day,  in  order  that  I  may  live  in  a  state  befitting  my  rank,  and 
be  sumptuously  fed  and  delicately  cared  for,  without  stooping  to  the 
ignominy  of  Labour  or  feeling  the  hardships  of  want 

**  3rd.  Thou  shalt  not  speak  disrespectfully  or  with  covered  head  of 
thy  Master,  his  Agent,  Bailiff,  footman  or  dogman,  or  murmur  or  com- 
plain against  the  holy  doctrine — *  Obey  thy  Masters.' 

''  4th.  Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  Day  (Lahorare  eat  orare)  by 
labouring  to  earn  thy  sacred  obligations  of  Rent,  and  win  for  thyself 
that  poverty  and  self-denial  which  is  essential  to  eternal  salvation. 

"  5th.  Honour  thy  landlord  that  thy  toil  may  be  long  in  the  land  of 
thy  birth,  and  thy  reward  at  some  not  distant  day  the  romance  of 
eviction,  workhouse  luxury,  or  occidental  immigration. 

^'  6th.  Thou  shalt  not  kill  any  hare,  rabbit,  fox,  or  bird  that  may  visit 
thy  farms ;  thou  shalt  not  fish  for,  catch  or  eat  any  creatui^  found  in 
the  streams  which  flow  through  my  fields,  or  commit  the  sacrilege  of 
doubting  the  justice  of  those  laws  which  give  more  protection  to  the 
game  of  the  field  than  to  those  who  are  moulded  in  the  image  of  their 
Creator. 

^  7th.  Thou  shalt  not  violate  the  great  moral  law  upon  my  estate, 
which  forbids  the  marriage  of  thy  sons  or  daughters,  particularly  thy 
daughters,  until  myself  or  my  agent  shall  first  satisfy  ourselves  that 
such  a  step  is  agreeable  or  beneficial  to  myself  or  my  agent. 
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"  8ih.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  an  idle  moment,  neither  shall  thy  children, 
from  the  blessed  occupation  of  labour  in  my  service,  to  indulge  in  the 
worldly  pleasures  of  reading  books  or  newspapers  or  to  listen  to 
immoiul  teachings  against  my  sacred  prerogative  as  thy  lord  and  master. 

"  9th.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  any  witness  against  the  difference  between 
my  rent  and  the  valuation  of  that  arch-infidel  Griffith  ;  neither  shalt 
thou  speak  behind  my  back  to  the  evil  agents  of  the  National  Land 
League-— a  society  which  aims  at  the  destruction  of  Landlord  law  and 
order,  and  which  must  plunge  its  fanatical  supporters  into  eternal 
peaaant  proprietary. 

"  10th.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  a  better  condition  of  life,  or  sigh  for 
worldly  wealth  or  comfort  in  which  there  lieth  both  evil  to  body  and 
soul ;  neither  shalt  thou  envy  my  manorial  residence,  carriages,  horses, 
hounds,  or  pleasures,  but  continue  to  cheerfully  toil  £rom  early  mom  till 
hungry  eve,  to  rest  satisfied  with  thy  mud-walled  cabin,  thy  noble  I'ags 
and  blissful  ignorance,  in  order  that  one  day  thy  reward  shall  be  reaped 
by  the  appearance  at  thy  door  of  a  legion  of  spirits  in  the  uniform  of  the 
K.I.C.,  to  conduct  thee  and  thy  children  to  that  mansion  of  penitential 
bliss  which  the  English  Government  and  myself  has  created  for  thy  use, 

"  Paudeen  O'Raffbrty's  Opinions  upon  the  Fobeooiko  Creed. 

'*  God,  the  Creator  of  this  Universe  as  well  as  the  land  of  Irelandf 
is  my  only  Landlord  in  Justice,  for  it  was  He  who  made  all  creatures  and 
all  things,  whereon  they  should  live,  and  stipulated  the  rent  to  be  paid 
when  He  declared  that  mankind  should  earn  its  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
the  brow. 

"  The  land,  like  the  air,  and  the  sunshine,  and  the  water,  is  a  natural 
agent  created  (like  them)  for  the  sustenance  of  the  human  family  and 
not  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  a  few  whom  Society  may  deem  exalted 
and  privileged. 

"  God  is  the  essence  of  Justice  and  Goodness,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, ordain  that  a  few  who  pay  Him  no  sacrifice  in  the  shape  of  labour 
should  own  the  land,  that  would  be  useless  without  that  toil  which  is 
essential  to  the  bringing  forth  of  food  for  the  children  of  men. 

"  The  laws  which  reverse  the  Divine  intentions  of  the  Almighty  can- 
not be  of  Justice  or  of  Him,  and  must,  therefore,  be  the  offspring  of 
Injustice  and  of  Wrong. 

"  A  system  which  gives  to  idleness  the  first  claim  upon  the  earnings 
of  industry  is  a  fraudulent  and  a  monstrous  one.  I  toil  and  sweat — ^I 
tramp  and  suffer — ^to  fulfil  my  obligations  to  the  cause  of  my  existence  ; 
I  labour  every  day  in  order  that  my  children  shall  not  want,  and  that  I 
may  discharge  my  duties  to  those  who  aid  me,  in  my  progress  through 
life,  by  their  labour  in  supplying  me  with  clothing  and  such  necessaries ; 
yet  most  of  my  earnings  is  not  my  own — ^the  fruits  of  my  toil  are  seized 
upon  by  another,  and  in  the  form  of  rent  I  am  compelled  to  pay  a  tax 
for  living  on  the  earth  upon  which  my  Creator  placed  me,  and  for  using 
the  land  which  he  made  for  my  siistenance. 

"  The  supreme  God'ordained  right  of  existence  is  contravened  and 
stamped  upon  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  monopoly  and  wealth,  and 
man's  injustice  to  man  has  supplanted  the  eternal  law  of  the  Creator  in 
his  behalf. 

"  The  toiler  in  the  field,  the  artizan  in  the  workshop,  the  miner  in 
the  pit,  the  mariner  on  the  sea,  the  brain-worker  at  his  desk,  are  all 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  life,  and  are  producing  the  food  and  creating  the 
wealth  which  sustains  mankind  and  upholds  the  framework  of  goyem- 
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mentB  and  Rocietyj  yet',  another  class — ^the  aristooratic  caste—does 
nothing  but  govern  and  trample  upon  the  classes  which  support  it 
in  voluptuous  use. 

"  To  crush  the  industrious  and  monopolise  wealth,  power,  pleasure, 
and  honour  in  this  life,  the  privileged — ^though  idle  and  morally  worth- 
less few — are  allowed  by  passive  millions  to  act  as  follows : — 

"  To  govern  in  every  land  and  make  laws  for  every  people — ^but  them- 
selves— ^to  keep. 

**  Armies  are  organized  and  officered  to  conquer  and  keep  under  the 
people  who  work. 

"  Policemen  are  to  watch,  judges  to  try,  and  prisons  to  keep,  the 
toilers  who  have  to  support  them.  A  society  is  empowered  to  look  upon 
work  as  menial  and  degrading,  and  upon  idleness  and  fashion  as  en- 
nobling and  grand. 

"  And  finally, 

"  Beligion  is  expected  to  preach  doctrines  to  the  people  which  make 
slavery  and  poverty  the  chief  ends  of  life,  and  cowardice  and  submission 
to  every  wrong  a  passport  to  everlasting  happiness. 

*^  I,  Paudeen  O'Rafferty,  farmer,  from  Krucknaspulugudthawn,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  enter  my  solemn  ^irotest  against  the  landlord's  creed, 
and  to  society's  injustice  against  me  and  my  co-workers ;  and  having 
come  to  the  Phoenix  Park  meeting  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Land^ 
Labour,  and  Liberty,  and  not  being  able  to  make  a  speech,  do  hereby 
place  my  opinions  before  the  people  of  Dublin  City. 

"(Signed),  Paudeen  O'RAPPBKnr." 

"  Lrish  National  Land  League. 

"  Offices :  62  Middle  Abbey-street,  Dublin* 

"  Various  applications  having  been  received  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  fn>m  England  and  Scotland,  for  rules  to  aid  in  the  for- 
mation of  Branches  of  the  Land  League,  the  following  suggestions  on 
organization  were  submitted  and  adopted  pending  the  preparation  and 
issuing  of  rules  for  the  proper  management  of  such  bodies  : — 

''LA  Branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  should  be  formed 
in  every  parish  in  Ireland,  or  at  least  in  every  barony^  with  sub-branches 
or  tenants'  clubs  upon  every  large  estate,  if  possible. 

*'  2.  Land  Clubs  in  connection  with  the  National  Land  League,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  it  in  its  labours  to  emancipate  the  Irish  tenant- 
farmers  from  Landlordism,  should  be  formed  in  towns  and  cities  in  Ire- 
land, as  also  in  the  centres  of  Irish  populations  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  America. 

''  3.  The  Tenant-Farmers  of  a  parish  or  barony,  or  other  parties  in- 
terested in  the  settlement  of  the  Land  Question,  should  convene  a  meet- 
ing in  some  central  place,  and  proceed  to  the  formation  of  a  Branch  of 
the  Land  League. 

''  4.  Wherever  a  public  meeting  in  connection  with  the  agitation  for 
reduction  of  rents  and  change  of  Land  system  has  been  or  is  held,  a 
local  Branch  of  the  Land  League  should  be  formed.  The  committee 
which  organized  or  which  organizes  such  meeting  could  undertake  the 
calling  together  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  the  district,  parish,  or  barony, 
and  others  desirotis  of  co-operating,  and  superintend  the  election  of  the 
officers  of  the  Branch  to  be  formed. 

<'  5.  A  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  should  be  elected  aa  the 
Executive  of  the  Braucb  or  Association,  and  with  them  four  other 
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*  • 

members  to  form  an  executive  oommittee  of  seven  or  the  general  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs. 

"6.  These  offices  should  be  held  for  a  term  of  one  year,  imless 
misconduct  should  necessitate  the  removal  of  any  officer  before  his  term 
of  office  expires. 

*'  7.  The  election  of  officers  should  take  place  by  ballot. 

''  8.  The  membership  qualification  should  not  be  less  than  one  shilling 
each  year  £rom  tenant-farmers  or  labourers.  A  higher  rate  of  subscription 
could  be  fixed  at  the  formation  of  a  Branch  Association  if  the  means  of 
the  farmers  in  the  locality  would  justify  such  a  rate.  An  honorary 
membership  for  merchants  and  sympathisers  could  be  created  in  connection 
with  each  association  with  a  yearly  subscription  of  not  less  than  ten 
shillings. 

'^  9.  The  funds  of  a  local  branch  of  the  Land  League  should  be  used 
for  defending  such  of  its  members  as  might  have  to  resist  rack-renting^ 
arbitraiy  disturbance  by  landlord,  or  any  unjust  action  in  connection 
with  a  tenant's  holding,  for  which  public  opinion  should  be  evoked  or 
compensation  claimed  under  the  provisions  for  that  purpose  set  forth  in 
the  Land  Act  of  1870. 

"  10.  Local  branches  voting  a  percentage  of  their  funds  to  the 
National  Land  League  could  claim  its  assistance  in  defending  such 
actions  as  the  forgoing,  when  resolved  upon  in  the  interests  of  the 
tenant-farmer  member  sought  to  be  wronged  or  injured  by  his  land- 
lord or  agent. 

''11.  When  a  case  for  trial  should  be  determined  upon  by  a  local 
branch  a  special  levy  should  be  made  upon  eaoh  member  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses  ;  if  the  fimds  in  the  hands  of  such  branch  should  be 
inadequate  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  should  be  called  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  amount  of  special  levy  fixed  upon. 

''  12.  No  man  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted 
for  non-payment  of  unjust  rent  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  member 
of  any  branch  of  the  Land  League. 

"  13.  Any  member  of  a  Branch  Association  bidding  for  or  occupying 
a  farm  from  which  a  member  or  non-member  has  been  evicted,  or,  who 
shall  rent  land  which  a  member  or  non-member  may  have  surrendered 
on  grounds  of  excessive  rent,  or  upon  a  re^isal  of  a  fair  reduction  of  a 
rack-rent,  shall  be  expelled  the  branch  for  such  action,  and  should  be 
looked  upon  and  shimned  as*  a  traitor  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow- 
tenant-farmers  and  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  his  coimtry. 

''  14.  No  man  assisting  to  serve  processes  of  ejectment,  or  taking  part 
in  an  eviction  or  purchasing  stock  or  produce  seized  for  non-payment  of 
a  rack-rent  to  be  allowed  the  membership  of  any  branch  or  association. 
Any  member  of  a  branch  proved  guilty  of  any  of  the  foregoing  acts  to 
be  at  once  expelled,  and  denounced  for  his  action. 

^'15.  Meetings  of  the  local  branches  could  be  held  in  the  chapel  yard 
on  a  Sunday  if  no  other  place  of  meeting  be  available. 

''16.  Oases  of  rack-renting,  contemplated  evictions,  <k;.,  (S&c.,  should 
be  then  reported,  and  the  particulars  forwarded  to  the  Land  League  by 
the  secretary  of  the  branch. 

"17.  The  managing  committee  of  each  Branch  of  the  League  should 
keep  a  register  of  the  members,  particulars  of  their  holdings,  names  of 
their  lanSord  and  agent,  amount  of  rent  paid  annually  or  otherwise, 
excess  of  same  over  ordnance  valuation,  cases  of  rack-renting  and  evic- 
tion, and  all  other  necessary  particulars  touching  the  relation  of  land- 
lords with  their  tenants  in  the  locality  of  such  Branch  of  the  League. 

"  18.  The  managing  committee  should  undertake  the  organizing  of 
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public  meetingis  in  connection  with  the  National  Land  Movement  witHn 
the  district  or  districts  forming  the  Branch  of  the  Leagae  to  which  they 
belong. 

'^  19.  Meetings  to  protest  against  evictions  to  be  also  superintended 
bj  the  managing  committee  of  such  Branch  as  may  be  within  the  dis- 
trict where  tibe  eviction  takes  place. 

U  20.  An  evicted  member  and  his  family  to  be  sheltered  and  provided 
for  by  his  branch  association. 

'^IiANB  CLUBS   IK  CITIES  AKD   TOWNS. 

"21.  Irish  National  Land  Clubs  sliould  be  formed  in  cities  and  towns 
in  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  America,  Canada,  and  Australia,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  National  Land  Movement  in  effecting  a  final  and 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land  question. 

"  22.  Such  land  clubs  should  be  like  the  National  Dmd  League-^non- 
sectarian. 

'<  23.  The  particular  organizatiou  of  such  clubs  could  either  be  left  to 
opinions  on  same  prevailing  at  initiatory  meetings,  or  be  based  upon 
those  laid  down  for  branches  of  the  Land  League,  which  require  a 
managing  committee  of  seven,  including  a  president,  treasurer^  and 
secretary. 

"  24.  The  subscription  fixed  upon  for  membership  of  land  clubs  should 
be  remitted  to  the  treasurers  of  &e  National  Land  League,  Dublin,  less 
the  working  expenses  of  such  clubs. 

"  25.  Such  moneys  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  Na- 
tional Land  Movement  in  effecting  such  a  change  in  the  land  system  of 
Ireland  as  will  establish  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  as  the  owner  thereof. 
(On  the  formation  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  October  21, 1879, 
it  was  resolved — "  That  none  of  the  funds  of  this  League  shall  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  any  landlord's  interest  in  the  land,  or  for  furthering 
the  interests  of  any  Parliamentary  candidate.") 

"  26.  Land  clubs  in  connection  with  the  National  Land  League  should 
advocate  the  cause  of  labour  and  humanity  everywhere  as  well  as  in 
Ireland. 

"27.  Beading-rooms  and  national  libraries  should,  if  possible,  be 
established  in  connexion  with  land  clubs. 

"  28.  Prizes  for  essays  upon  the  most  feasible  settlement  of  the  land 
question  should  be  offered  from  time  to  time,  and  the  prize  essay  printed 
for  circulation  among  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland. 

''29.  Land  clubs  outside  of  Ireland  should  also  undertake  the  for- 
warding of  papers  friendly  to  Ireland  and  the  land  movement  to  local 
branches  of  the  Land  League,  for  distribution  among  the  poorer  por- 
tion of  the  agricultural  classes. 

''  30.  Such  land  clubs  should  also  support  and  patronise  those  of  the 
National  papers  in  Ireland  which  advocate  the  ownership  settlement  of 
the  land  question. 

''  31.  Land  clubs  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America  should  also  un- 
dertake the  task  of  educating  the  people  surrounding  them  on  the 
claims  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  fr«e  soil,  and  endeavour  to  enlist 
foreign  sympathy  everywhere  for  the  efforts  which  the  farming  classes 
are  now  bent  upon  making  to  emancipate  themselves  frt>m  a  feudalistic 
land  code  which  has  been  swept  from  the  path  of  every- other  civilized 
people. 

"A.  J.  BIbttlk, 

"  Michael  Davitt,        J- Hon.  Sees." 

**  Thomas  Breitkak, 
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Mr.  John  Maddison  Bokd,  sworn  by  Mr.  Gaodmcmy  Clerk  of  the  Crown, 

and  examined  by  the  Attomey-GenercU. 

Mr.  Bond,  what  is  your  profession  9 — ^That  of  a  reporter. 

Were  you  in  June  last  reporting  for  any  of  the  Dublin  papers  1 — 
Tes,  I  was. 

Which  of  theih  1— The  Express. 

Did  you  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Land  League  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1880  ? — I  could  not  say. 

You  don't  know  the  day  ? — Were  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  these 
meetings  every  week  ? — No. 

Any  meetings  you  did  attend,  did  you  make  a  note  of  the  proceedings  1 
— Any  I  did  attend — yes. 

When  you  left  the  meeting,  did  you  make  a  transcript  of  your  notes  for 
the  purposes  of  publication )— Well,  I  did  not,  for  I  often  wrote  at  the 
meetings  without  taking  notes.     I  wrote  in  longhand. 

Well,  I  suppose  you  would  know  your  own  handwriting  1 — Yes. 

We  now  call  Mr.  John  Bobinson,  who  has  been  subjxBnaed  to  pro- 
duce the  transcripts  of  the  meeting  which  was  published  in  the  Daily 
Exprua  of  the  9th  of  June,  1880. 

Mr.  Goodnum:--'Do  you  wish  Mr.  Kobinson  sworn. 

The  Attorney-General — No ;  he  is  merely  on  the  subpcena  duce$  tecum 
to  produce  documents. 

(Mr.  Robinson  then  handed  the  Attorney-General  some  slips  of  paper 
fJAStened  together.) 

Is  that  (handing  the  documents  to  the  witness)  your  handwriting  % — 
Yes. 

Well,  did  you  take  a  report  in  longhand  of  that  meeting  9 

Mr.  Adamw. — I  object  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Michael  M.  O'SuUivan. 
He  haa  never  been  asked  whether  he  was  at  that  meeting,  nor  where 
the  meeting  was. 

The  Attomey-Greneral. — ^Did  you  attend  that  meeting — the  meeting  of 
the  8th  of  June  1 — I  could  not  say.  Sometimes  I  reported  those  meet- 
ings when  I  was  not  at  them. 

What  do  you  say  9 — I  sometimes  reported  Land  League  meetings  at 
which  I  was  not  present. 

Now,  look  at  the  document  in  youi*  hand — quietly  and  calml  v,  and  say 
whether  you  reported  that  meeting? — I  should  say,  after  looking  at  the 
document,  that  I  did  not,  because  there  are  no  erasures  or  alterations, 
or  anything  of  that  sort  in  it. 

That  is  your  handwriting  1 — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  under  what  circumstances  you  wrote  that? 

Mr.  M'LaughUn. — I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  (to  witness). — ^You  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

The  Attorney-General, — ^You  may  go  down  then. 

The  witness  was  about  to  leave  the  table  when  he  was  re-called. 

The  Attorney-General, — Perhaps  I  might  ask  you,  Mr.  Bond 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — ^What  answer  did  he  give  you  to  your 
question  as  to  under  what  circumstances  did  he  write  the  document. 

The  Attorney-General, — He  says  the  docimient  is  in  his  handwriting, 
my  lord. 

(The  document  was  again  handed  to  witness). 

Now,  look  at  that  again,  and  tell  mo  under  what  circumstances  did 
you  write  that  1 — Well,  I  could  not  possibly  say,  because  I  suppose  it  is 
a  long  time  ago. 
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How  long  ago  t — On  the  9th  of  June. 

That  is  very  long  agol — ^Well,  I  suppose  I  have  written  500  or  600 
reports  since  then. 

Mr.  Justice  Babby. — ^Why  do  you  call  them  reports  if  you  were  not 
there  1 — (No  answer). 

Who  gave  you  the  materials  for  that  report  1 — Some  other  reporter, 
possibly,  that  was  tiiere ;  in  fact  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  is  so  from 
the  manuscript. 

Who  was  the  other  reporter  1 — I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  M^La/aghlin. — ^It  is  quite  a  common  thing. 

WUfne8$. — I  have  attended  a  number  of  these  meetings,  but  I  could 
not  possibly  say  as  to  this  one. 

The  AUomey-Genertd. — If  you  attended  a  number  of  these  meetings 
who  did  you  see  when  you  were  there—did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Brennan 
there  t — Yes ;  I  believe  I  did. 

What  1— Yes,  I  did. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  now? — ^No ;  I  should  say  not.     Na 

I  should  say  not  either.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Davitt  there  9 — (No 
answer). 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqebald. — ^There  are  two  Brennans. 

The  Attomey-GenerchL — I  mean  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan.  There  is  only 
one  Mr.  Brennan  among  the  traversers.  (To  witness). — Did  you  ever 
see  Mr.  M.  M  O'Sullivan  there  1 — ^Latterly  I  have. 

I  only  ask  you  "  ever  '1 — I  did. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Pamell  there  1 — No ;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Dillon  there  1 — No  ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  there  ; — I  don't  think  I  did.    No. 

How  long  were  you  attending  meetings  of  the  Land  League — how  many 
have  you  attended  altogether  C-Well,  I  think  I  attended  very  few  be- 
fore June. 

How  many  did  you  attend  after  that  date? — ^Well,  I  have  not  been 
reporting  for  any  paper  since. 

Mr.  Justice  Barbt. — ^What  meetings  are  these  you  are  talking  about  1 

The  Attamey-General, — I  ain  talking  about  the  Land  League  meet- 
ings at  the  office  in  Abbey-street,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — Because  we  didn't  hear  that  before. 

The  Attomey-OenercU, — How  many  did  you  attend  1  How  often  were 
you  there  1 — I  could  not  possibly  say. 

You  seem  to  be  very  dim  ? — It  is  a  good  while  ago  since  this,  and  I 
have  given  up  reporting  for  the  paper  since  June. 

Since  June  ? — ^ince  June. 

How  long  were  you  reporting  for  the  paper  befora  that  ? — ^Ten  years, 
I  should  say. 

For  whom  are  you  reporting  now  ? — I  am  not  reporting  for  anyone. 

When  you  were  attending  the  Land  League  meetings  that  you  did 
attend  in  Abbey-street,  what  were  they  doing.  Were  they  passing  reso- 
lutions, or  what  were  they  doing  ? — I  cannot  recall  any  resolutions. 

What  were  they  doing,  what  was  going  on,  or  w}io  were  talking 
there  1     Don't  be  frightened.     Tell  us. 

Mr.  Walker' — Distributing  money  to  the  poor,  I  suppose. 

WUnMS. — ^That  is  a  very  general  question. 

Hie  AUomey-General. — ^And  that  is  the  very  reason  I  gave  it  to  you  t 
— ^They  were  speaking.  It  was  the  ordinary  business  of  a  meeting. 
They  were  receiving  money. 

Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Egan  speak  there  f — ^No,  I  never  did ;  I  don't 
think  I  did.  •  *■  • •  -  ^   -      
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Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  speak  there  1 — Oh,  I  did,  certainly. 

Who  did  you  hear  speaking — come  now,  rub  up  your  memory,  and 
don't  be  afiraid  of  anybody  ? — I  heard  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  make  a  speech, 
and  I  heard  Mr.  Kettle  making  a  speech. 

What  did  Mr.  Kettle  say  1 — Oh^  well,  I  could  not  say. 

But  you  seem  to  recollect  thati — Oh,  they  made  speeches — ^I  don't 
m^aa  made  a  speech,  I  mean  made  speeches  from  time  to  time. 

Do  you  remember  anything  he  saidl — ^No,  I  do  not. 

Who  else  did  you  hear  make  a  speech,  or  speeches,  whicherer  you 
like  ?— I  heard  Mr.  M'Hugh. 

Mr.  JH^Lcmghlin, — ^The  eminent  writer. 

The  AUomey-GenercU, — Go  on  now.  Who  else  did  you  hear  speak 
there  1 — I  heard  Mr.  Davitt. 

Now  when  did  you  hear  him  speak  1 — ^Well,  it  must  have  been  some 
time  before  June. 

Just  try  another.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  other  speaker  there  t — 
Well,  it  was  not  exactly  speeches,  it  was  more  conversation. 

Well,  we  will  call  it  conversation — ^who  eke  did  you  hear  open  his 
mouth  9 — ^It  was  a  small  meeting,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  recollect 
than  if  speeches  were  delivered. 

Never  mind  that  Whoever  else  did  you  hear  speak,  and  by  speaking 
I  mean  open  their  mouths  f — I  heard  Mr.  Boyton. 

Oh,  really,  you  heard  Mr.  Boyton  speak  l—Yes. 

Now,  when  was  that? — I  think  it  was  recently.  I  think  so.  I 
didn't  know  him  before. 

Do  yoii  mean  since  Jime  1 — ^Yes. 

Then  you  have  been  attending  these  meetings  since  June) — Some- 
times. 

Although  you  were  not  reporting  ? — ^I  am  corresponding  for  several 
other  papers. 

•  What  other  papers,  may  I  aski — For  the  DaUy  NewSy  Scotsman, 
and  a  number  of  Irish  papers  in  Deny  and  Cork. 

Did  you  take  any  reports  when  you  did  attend  ? — ^Yes,  I  wrote  tele- 
graphic accounts  of  what  took  place.  That  was  very  seldom  since  I 
left  the  Daily  JEoopress,  because  I  generaUy  got  my  information  else- 
where. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  heard  any  of  the  present 
traversers  speak  except  Mr.  Boyton  1 — No,  I  did  not,  I  think. 

What  I— No^  I  did  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  them  there  at  all  except  him  1 — ^Yes,  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Brennan  there. 

You  really  did  )— Yes, 

What  were  they  doing  1 — I  never  heard  them  speak. 

I  thought  I  heard  you  say  you  heard  Mr.  Brennan  speak  ) — ^No. 

You  only  saw  him  there  1 — ^Yes. 

Can  you  remember — ^when  did  you  leave  the  Daily  EocpreBt  f — ^In 
Juna 

What  time  in  June  1 — Towards  the  end  of  June. 

Do  you  recollect  did  you  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League  and 
report  for  the  Daily  Express  shortly  before  you  left  1 — ^No,  I  could  not 
remember  that. 

Aye  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

Were  you  reporting  for  the  Express  up  to  the  9th  of  June,  when  you 
wrote  that  document  I  showed  you  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  furnish  that  to  the  Dwily  Eaqpress  as  a  report  of  what  had 
been  going  on  that  day  }— Yes,  I  did* 
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Was  it  true  1 — ^I  must  have  thought  it  was^  or  I  would  not  have  given 
it  in. 

Did  you  attend  the  meeting  of  the  8th  of  Junel — I  think  I  did  not 

Did  yon  attend  it  ?t—Nq.  i 

If  you  think  you  did  not,  who  did  you  get  the  report  from  1    . » ■ 

Mr.  If^LaughUn. — ^The  man  said  he  oould  not  teU. 

WUnefs. — ^It  must  have  been  from  some  reporter  who  was  present^ 
of  course. 

The  AUome^eneral. — Were  you  not  present  yourself  1 — ^I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  from  the  look  of  that  manuscript  I  was  not  on  that 
day. 

I  thought  you  told  me  a  minute  ago  that  you  thought  you  were  ? — 
No,  I  did  not ;  and  the  reason  is,  if  I  wrote  the  account  of  the  meeting 
in  longhand  at  the  meeting,  it  would  be  probable  there  would  be  erasures 
in  the  manuscript. 

Did  you  ever  write  an  aooount  of  a  meeting  after  you  oame  away 
from  the  meeting  1 — Certainly. 

.  If  you  wrote  the  account  of  the  meeting  just  after  you  left  it,  wotild 
there  necessarily  be  erasures  in  it  1 — ^I  should  say  there  would.  In  a 
condensed  report  like  that  I  would  alter  the  phrasecdogy  of  it^  and 
cut  it  down  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — I  think  this  witness  may  go. 

Mr.  Alexander  Phillips  sworn  by  Mr.  Goodman,  Clerk  of  the  Crown 

and  examined  by  the  AUomey^General, 

Mr.  Phillips,  were  you]  in  August  last  reporting  for  the  Dailf/  Ex~ 
press  f — ^Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  attend  as  such  reporter  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  National 
Land  League  in  Abbeynstreet  1 — ^Yes,  sir. 

Yes,  some  of  them  %--l  attended  a  number  of  them. 

The  AUomey-Oeneral, — I  now  ask  Mr.  Robinson  to  produce  the  tran- 
script for  the  Dcdly  Eoopreas  of  the  1 1th  of  August 

(The  manuscript  was  then  handed  in  by  Mr.  Robinson.) 

The  AUomey-Oeneral  (to  witness). — Look  at  tliat — ^is  that  your  hand- 
jmting  % — (manuscript  handed  to  witness)— *No,  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  my  handwriting. 

Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  it  is — are  you  sure,  look  at  it  care- 
fully 9— No»  that  is  not  in  my  handwriting. 

Do  you  know  whose  it  is  1—1  do  not,  sir.  Is  that  the  meeting  of  the 
11th  of  August  1 

That  is  the  meeting  of  the  10th  of  August,  reported  in  the  Daily  Ex- 
press of  the  1 1th  1 — ^I  did  not  attend  that  meeting. 

Do  you  know  who  did  attend  that  meeting — I  am  not  asking  you  now 
about  the  handwriting  9 

l&x.WaSeer, — Were  you  there? 

Witness, — ^I  was  not 

Mr.  ITofifccr.— Very  well. 

The  Attorney-General, — Do  you  know  anyone  who  had  instructions  to 
go  to  that  meeting  % 

Mr.  M^LofughUn, — That  could  not  be  evidence,  for  the  double  reason 
that  it  is  double  hearsay.     You  may  go  down,  Mr.  Phillips. 
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Mr.  William  Cornwall  Johnstok  swom,  and  ezamined  by  the 

AUomei/'Oeneral. 

* 

Mr.  Joliiistoi^  you  were  a  reporter  for  ilie2>at/|^.KzpreM  in  last  Au^^ 
—I  was. 

Look  at  that  document  (document  handed  to  witness).  Is  that  your 
hand  writing  1 — ^No. 

Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  it  is  1 — Yes,  I  do. 

Whose  is  iti — ^It  is  Mr.  Bell's  handwriting.  He  was  then  a  member 
of  my  staff. 

May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Johnston,  you  attended,  I  presume,  some  of  the 
Land  League  meetiogs  yourself  ?--I  attended  a  few. 

What  time — in  about  what  month  1 — ^I  attended  some  recently — some 
in  the  end  of  last  year,  and  some  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

On  and  off  through  the  year ) — ^Yes. 

Whom  did  you  see  there — did  you  ever  see  Mr.  PameU  there  on  any 
occasion  1 — ^I  have,  in  the  chair. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Dillon  on  any  occasion  there  1 — ^Recently  I  have, 
since  these  trials  commenced. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  of  the  NaMon  there  1 — ^I  have. 

Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Biggar  there) — ^I  don't  recollect  having  seen 
him. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Sexton  there  1 — ^I  have,  frequently. 

I  am  sure  you  saw  Mr.  Michael  O'SuUivan  1 — Oh,  yes. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  there  9 — Yes. 

Where  is  Mr.  Bell  that  you  spoke  of  this  moment  1 — He  is  now  in 
London. 

In  London,  and  when  did  he  leave — about  when  1 — He  left  the  ExprefM 
either  about  five  or  six  weeks  ago. 

Well,  now,  have  you  seen  Mr.  Egan  there,  the  treasurer ) — ^Yes. 

And  did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Harris,  of  Ballinasloe,  there  1 — ^Yes. 
recently. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Sheridan  there  t — No ;  I  do  not  recollect 
him  at  alL 

You  don't  remember  him  1 — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  there  1 — I  don't  know  Mr; 
Walsh's  appearance. 

You  don't  know  him  1 — ^No. 

I  think  you  said  you  did  not  remember  seeing  Mr.  Biggar  there  \ — I 
have  no  recollection  of  seeing  him  there. 

Witness  was  not  cross-examined. 

James  Linton  examined  by  Sergeant  Heron. 

Linton,  did  you  attend  a  Land  League  meeting  at  Riversville,  in  the 
county  Galway,  on  Sunday,  the  19  th  December,  18801 — Yes. 

Was  sub-constable  Patrick  Hughes  there  with  you  1 — Yes. 

Now,  where  was  the  meeting  held — ^in  what  sort  of  place  1 — It  was 
held  in  a  mecuiow. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  two  of  the  traversers^ 
being  there  % — ^Yes. 

How  did  they  come  to  the  meeting  1 — ^They  came  in  a  wagonette. 

Was  it  SuUivan  or  O'Sullivan  ? — ^Sullivan  is  the  name  I  heard  him 
called  by  up  to  that. 

They  came  in  a  wagonette.  How  was  the  wagonette  drawn  to  the 
field  1— It  was  drawn  by  two  horses. 
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How  was  it  got  into  the  field  1 — I  cannot  correctly  say.  The  crowd 
got  betwixt  me  and  the  wagonette,  and  when  I  came  up  to  the  wagonette 
it  was  inside  the  walL 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — Which  did  you  allege  it  was — Sulliean  or 
O'Sullivan — was  at  this  meeting  f 

Seigeant  Heron. — Tiiiit  of  all,  did  you  know  Mr.  Harris  before  1 — ^Yes. 

What  is  his  Christian  name)— Matthew. 

Where  did  you  know  him  to  be  living  ? — In  Ballinasloe. 

Were  you  stationed  at  Ballinasloe? — No. 

Did  you  know  him  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^It  is  plain,  so  far  as  Mr.  Harris  is  con- 
cerned.    Unless  you  specify  what  it  is,  we  will  only  get  into  error. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^It  is  Mr.  O'Sullivan.  (To  witness) — Did  you  know 
Mr.  O'Sullivan  before  that  day — did  you  hear  him  caUed  O'Sullivan  I — 
— I  heard  him  called  O'Sullivan  now. 

Do  you  know  him  now  1 — ^Yes, 

And  was  he  the  gentleman  who  was  there ) — Yes. 

Now,  do  you  know  any  man  named  Murty  Hynes  1 — ^I  do. 

On  ^e  day  of  the  meeting,  who  was  in  occupation  of  the  field  in 
which  the  meeting  was  held  ? — I  do  not  know  that,  except  from  hear- 
say. 

Never  mind,  then.  Who  had  been  in  occupation  1 — Martin  Berming- 
ham. 

Now,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  on  that  day  ? — ^When  I 
went  up  to  the  field,  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  were  on  the  road,  and 
appeared  to  hesitate  about  going  into  the  field.  The  wagonette  was  at 
this  time  in  the  field,  with  some  few  people.  All  of  a  rush  the  crowd 
went  over  the  wall,  and  the  wall  crumbled  under  their  feet,  and  as  the 
wall  fell,  the  people  would  raise  a  shout,  as  if  they  were  delighted  with 
what  had  happened. 

About  how  much  of  the  wall  fell  1 — I  dare  say  over  one  hundred 
yards. 

Was  there  hay  in  the  field  1 — Yes ;  this  was  a  meadow. 

Before  the  people  went  into  the  field  how  was  the  hay  made  up  ? — Ip 
small  cocks. 

What  then  happened  to  the  hayl — ^The  wagonette  went  round  the 
field,  and  a  number  of  the  people  lifted  the  hay  in  their  hands  and  threw 
it  about. 

Did  you  notice  any  of  the  banners  1 — ^I  observed  one  banner  upon 
which  was  "  Kileenadeema  to  the  front  to  crush  the  tyrants."  There  was 
also  inscriptions  of  "  The  Land  for  the  People,"  "  God  save  Ireland," 
and  there  was  a  representation  of  a  harp  and  a  wreath  of  shamrocks, 
and  there  were  two  standards  and  a  banner  with  representations  of  pike- 
heads  on  each  standard. 

Did  you  see  the  same  banner  at  any  other  meeting  f — ^Yes ;  I  have 
seen  it  at  several  meetings. 

That  is,  this  banner  you  described  9 — ^Yes. 

Where  did  you  ever  see  it) — ^At  Kiltullagh. 

On  the  22nd  August  ? — Yes ;  and  on  the  26th  September  at  Kileen- 
adeema, and  I  have  seen  it  since  at  Leitrim. 

Did  you  take  down  a  placard  that  was  at  that  meeting  I — Not  at  the 
meeting. 

Where,  then  1 — ^I  tiook  it  down  in  the  town  of  Loughrea,  where  I  am 
stationed.     There  were  a  number  of  placards,  and  I  took  them  all  down. 

Mr.  0*Brien, — Oh,  never  mind. 

Sergeant  Heron. — Have  you  got  one  of  them  here  1 
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Mr.  McLaughlin, — We  object,  my  lord. 

Sergeant  Heron. — I  piopose,  my  lord,  to  read  it.  First  of  all,  I'U  ask 
you  another  question.  (To  witness) — ^This  man,  Murty  Hynes  ;  were 
you  present  at  any  auction  where  he  bought  ? — No. 

Very  well ;  was  Murty  Uynes  there  that  day  % — Not  that  I  saw. 
Were  you  present  when  possession  was  taken  from  Bermingham  1 — 
No. 

Where  did  you  see  these  placards  1 — ^In  Loughrea  town,  on  the  walls. 
How  long  before  the  meeting  1 — A  week. 
On  that  day  week  1 — Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  placards  on  the  road  to  the  meeting  1 — No. 
Sergeant  Heron, — I  propose,  my  lords,  to  read  the  placard  calling  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Walker, — ^I  object. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — I  object  to  this  on  the  previous  ruling  in  the 
Upper  Dominick-street  case. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^I'll  ask  your  lordships  in  reference  to  the  evidence 
already  given  of  the  proposal  about  Murty  Hynes  at  the  meeting  by  two 
of  the  traversers,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  and  Mr.  Harris,  Pll  ask  your  loi^dships 
to  look  at  the  placard,  and  see  is  it  not  directly  connected  with  the 
transaction ;  you  have  a  right  to  look  at  it.       ^ 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald.— For  all  I  know  Loughrea  may  be  situated 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  place  where  this  meeting  was  held. 

Sergeant  Heron  (to  witness). — How  far  is  it  from  the  place  % — Rivers- 
ville  is  about  five  zniles  from  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — The  town  of  Riversville  is  about  five  miles 
from  Loughrea  1 

Witneea, — ^Yes,  my  lord  :  it  is  the  nearest  place  to  it.  It  is  a  good- 
sized  village.     There  is  no  village  between  Loughrea  and  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — At  present  we  think  you  are  not  entitled 
to  read  it. 

Sergeant  Heron  (to  witness). — 1*11  ask  you  one  more  question.  Before 
you  tore  down  the  placards  did  you  see  anyone  reading  them  ? — Yes,  a 
number  of  persons. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Of  course,  that  we  take  judicial  notice  of. 
Sergeant  Heron. — I'll  ask  you,  my  lords,  before  you  make  a  ruHng, 
to  look  at  the  placards  yourselves. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  assume  this  thing  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  intended  meeting ;  at  present  we  cannot  say  it  is 
evidence  against  the  accused. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — It  would  not  be  intrinsic  evidence ;  it  would  be 
begging  the  question  you  put. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Have  you  any  report  of  the  meeting  in 
evidence  1 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^We  have  given  a  full  report  of  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Harris  and  Mr.  O'Sullivan. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — And  what  more  do  you  want.     Do  you 
think  you  will  be  aided  by  a  placard  posted  five  miles  off  1 
Sergeant  Heron. — ^Very  wdl. 
Mr.  WaUcer  :  (to  WUness)  You  may  go  down. 

Patrick  Hughes  sworn  and  examined  by  Sergeant  Heron, 

Were  you  present  at  the  Land  League  meeting  at  BiversviUe  on 
Sunday,  the  19th  September? — I  was. 

Now,  did  you  know  the  place  before  1 — I  did. 
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Were  70a  there  on  the  26th  August,  previous  to  the  meetings  when 
the  sheriff  took  possession  1 — On  the  23ni  August  I  was  there. 

It  was  on  the  23rd  August  then.     Were  you  present  1 — I  was. 

Who  had  been  in  possession  before  1 — Martin  Birminghani. 

Very  well.  Were  you  present  at  the  auction  which  was  held  there 
when  the  standing  m^ulow  was  put  up  for  salel — I  was. 

On  what  date  was  that  1 — It  was  on  the  6th  September. 

To  whom  was  it  knocked  down? — ^To  Murty  Hynes  and  his  father. 

Now,  what  did  you  see  happen  to  the  hay  on  that  day — on  Sunday, 
the  19th  September] — I  saw  the  hay  being  trampled  by  the  crowd,  and 
tossed  about  and  shook,  and  tossed  with  their  hands. 

WUnesa  was  not  cros&^xamined. 

Mr.  Arthur  Andrews  examined  by  Sergeant  Hercn, 

Are  you  in  Mr.  DoUard's  % — I  am. 

What  position  do  you  hold  there) — I  am  manager. 

Have  you  been  subpoenaed  to  attend  1 — No ;  Mr.  Dollard  has  been. 

Mr.  Dollard  has  been  subpoenaed,  and  you,  as  his  manager,  attend 
with  the  documents  1 — ^Yes. 

In  obedience  to  the  subpoena  of  the  Court  1 — ^Yes. 

Have  you  got  your  books  here  with  the  orders  % — I  have  not. 

Have  you  got  a  copy  of  them  % — No. 

Will  you  take  these  documents,  and  tell  us  what  and  how  many  were 
printed  at  your  establishment — (documents  handed  to  witness) — as  well 
as  you  can,  by  dates,  going  to  the  earliest  first. 

Mr.  M^Lcmghlin, — Of  course  we  assume  that  you  know  these  matters 
of  your  own  knowledge  ) 

Witm/eas. — Certainly. 

Sergeant  Heron, — State  the  work  you  did  for  the  Land  League  in 
your  office  I — ^Well,  I  have  not  a  list  of  it. 

The  AUomRy-OenerdL — ^Well,  state  the  names  of  what  you  have 
there. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^This  document  is  headed  notepaper ;  who  gave  you 
that  order  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerau). — Is  it  for  note  paper ) 

Mr.  M^LoMghlin, — ^Did  you  get  the  order  yourself  personally  1 — No. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — Well  don't  say  anything  about  it. 

Sei^^eant  H&rom, — ^But  the  work  was  done  for  the  Land  League  in  the 
course  of  business  :  did  you  send  that,  and  were  you  paid  for  it  1 — ^We 
were  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  do  you  want  to  prove  the  payment 
for  note  paper  for  1 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^Who  paid  you  1 — ^We  were  paid  by  cheque. 

Who  gave  you  the  cheque  1 — I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Was  this  for  note  paper  % 

WUneas, — ^Yes. 

Sez^geant  Heron. — ^Where  did  you  send  the  bill  ? — ^To  the  office  of  the 
Land  League. 

And  you  were  paid.     Did  you  print  these  cards  also ) 

Mr.  Justice  Barrt. — Also  !  He  has  not  said  anything  about  it  He 
18  talking  about  note  paper,  and  yet  you  ask  him  was  the  work  done. 

Sergeant  Heron  (to  witness) — Did  you  supply  the  note  paper  f — 
Fes. 

What  mark  is  on  the  note  paper  f — It  is  not  for  a  branch,  but  it  is  for 
the  head  office. 
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I  know  it  is.  What  is  on  the  head  of  the  note  paper  ^ — ^  Irish  Na- 
tional Land  League.  ** 

How  many  reams  did  you  supply  I-— On  that  oocasion  we  supplied  two 
reams — 1,000  sheets. 

Mr.  Justice  FiTzgsRALi><-r!rhere  is  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of 
this  body,  and  of  courBe  this  office  had  an  enormous  oorrespondenoe,  and 
note  paper  for  the  puipose.     .         ' 

Sergq^t  BerofL-r-Jhd  jovL  print  these  cards — (handing  cards  to 
witness/jfor  ,the  Land'League  l-^Yes. 

How  numy.  did  you  print  of  them  1-r-We  printed  20,000  on  one  occa- 
sion— on  the  first  occasion. 

What  is  the  date  1 — I  do  not  know  the  date. 

And  how  many  afterwards  9 — ^I  do  not  know;  20,000  were  ordered  on 
the  second  occasion ;  we  only  delivered  18,800. 

Sergeant  Heron. — Hand  them  in  to  be  marked  (documents  handed  in). 
And  did  you  send  the  account  to  the  Land  League,  and  were  you  paid 
for  all  this  work) — ^We  were  paid  two  accounts. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald.— rBy  the  Laud  Leaguel 

Witness. — ^Yes. 

Sergeant  fferoTi. — ^That  is  the  note-paper ;  leave  that  aside  1 — Yes. 

Now  what  is  the  next  document  you  have  that  you  printed? — ^The 
next  is  envelopes. 

Hiat  is  a  specimen  ? — Yes. 

You  may  put  that  down ;  we  don't  want  that.     Wliat  next  did  you 
print  ? — ^This  is  the  card  I  have  already  referred  to— this  is  the  circular. 
.  Show  me  the  circular — ^how  many  of  these  1 — I  think  it  states  it — I 
think  it  is  five  hundred. 

Five  hundred  ] — ^Yes. 

Did  you  also  print  these  cards  by  direction  of  the  office  in  Abbey- 
street  C-No. 

Where  did  you  get  these  1 — ^These  were  ordered  for  the  country. 

Who  paid  youl— I  cannot  say — it  might  be  that  it  has  not  been  paid 
off  yet. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  (to  witness). — ^You  may  go  down. 

Mr.  M'Lcmghlin  (to  witness). — Did  you  do  the  printing  for  them  in 
connexion  with  the  distribution  of  the  £40,000  Qr  £50,000  they  sent 
through  the  country  1 — I  think  not. 

Who  did  that  do  you  know  ) — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  print  relief  cheques  or  anything  of  that  sort  1 — We  printed 
cheques  for  the  Belief  Fund — ^there  were  two  kinds  of  cheques. 

Have  you  any  of  them  here  1 — ^Yes. 

I  suppose  you  brought  these  documents  with  you  to  Court  to-d«qr. 
Have  you  them  here  amongst  the  bundle)  Yes ;  there  U  a  specimen  of 
them. 

Elindly  let  me  see  it  1 — I  gave  some  of  them  to  Mr.  Kelly,  w)io  cfdled 
for  them. 

Who  is  he  1 — ^A  gentleman  in  the  Grown  Office. 

Wheni — ^About  a  week  or  a  fortnight  ago.  We  gave  him  documents 
on  two  or  three  different  occasions. 

You  had  nothing  to  conceal  ? — ^No. 

And  you  kept  nothing  back  ? — ^No ;  this  is  different,  it  is  a  cheque  for 
the  Relief  Fund. 

The  Attorney-General. — ^There  were  other  cheques  besides? 
Wi^nese — ^Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  M'Lcmghlin. — Now,  this  cheque  for  the  Kelief  Fund^^Isee 
"  Relief  Fund  "  goes  in  under  "  Irish  National  Land  League. '' 
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How  many  of  these  did  you  print  ? — On  that  occasion  we  did  300. 

You  see  some  books  or  counterfoil  on  the  other  side  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  receipt. 

How  many  did  you  print  first  and  last  1 — I  could  not  say ;  we  did 
them  on  two  or  three  occasions ;  this  seems  to  be  the  last  of  them.  I 
am  sure  they  got  about  1,300  of  them. 

Books,  do  you  meani — No,  cheques. 

Wo\ild  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  got  20,000  or  30,000  of 
these  1 — ^YoB. 

Have  you  your  books  there  t — ^No. 

Why  i-— I  was  told  I  might  not  bring  them. 

Who  told  you  thati — ^The  gentleman  who  called,  Mr.  Kelly. 

Oh ;  he  is  an  extraordinary  lawyer :  the  gentleman  in  the  Crown 
office  1 — ^Yes. 

He  said  you  should  not  bring  them  ? — No ;  he  did  not  say  that,  he 
said  I  might  not  bring  them. 

'Of  course  you  gave  them  all  the  information  they  asked  you  for  1 — 
Yes. 

• 

With  the  most  refreshing  innocence  1 — ^Yes. 

Did  you  print  any  relief  circulars  1 — ^I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  them  here) — No ;  I  have  not  one  here. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adams. 

Did  you  know  what  Mr.  Kelly  wanted  these  documents  for  when 
he  asked  you  for  them  1 — ^Yes, 

Did  you  know  they  were  to  be  produced  against  the  people  who 
employed  you  1— res. 

Was  there  a  subpcsna  to  bring  them  1 — Yes. 

But  did  not  you  give  them  a  fortnight  before  the  trial  to  Mr.  Kelly  1 
— ^No,  I  did  not  give  them  until  after  the  trial  commenced. 

Did  you  give  them  to  him  before  to-day  ? — I  gave  some  of  them  to- 
day, and  others  probably  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — As  I  understand  you,  there  was  no  secrecy 
or  privacy  in  doing  this  9 — Certainly  not. 

It  was  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  like  any  order  in  the  course 
of  trade  coming  into  you  1 — ^Yea 

And  you  supplied  the  order  t — ^Yes. 

And  there  was  no  breach  of  confidence  in  your  saying  who  it  was 
that  ordered  these  things  1 — I  did  not  understand  so  at  all. 

Mr.  Wiiiker. — Will  your  lordship  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
witness  1  He  need  not  come  upon  the  table.  (To  witness) — You  say 
you  gave  the  documents  to  Mr.  Kelly  1 — Yes. 

And  he  gave  them  back  to  you  again  1 — No,  I  have  not  got  them  back, 
but  I  will  get  them  back  to-morrow. 

He  gave  you  none  back  1 — He  gave  me  none  back. 

Very  well. 

Sergeant  fferon, — Here  is  the  Phoenix  Park  placard— did  you  print 
that  ?— Yes. 

Get  up  on  the  table.  (Witness  remounts  the  table.)  Did  your 
firm  print  these  placards  for  the  Phoenix  Park  meeting  1 — I  don't  know 
what  meeting  it  was  for,  we  printed  them. 

Can  you  give  the  date  when  you  printed  them  1 — The  11th  March. 

18801—1880. 

Very  welL    By  whose  order  were  they  printed  1 — ^The  order  was  re 
by  a  man  in  our  printing  office. 
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And  did  you  supply  them  to  the  office  of  the  Land  Leagued— I  am 

not  sure. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzobbald. — Are  these  the  same  as  we  have  had 

already  1 

The  AUonMy-GeTieral. — ^It  is  the  same. 
Sergeant  Heron,— It  is  slightly  different.  (Counsel  reads)— 
"  Land  and  labour, — Irishmen,  attend  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  Sunday,  14th  March,  and  i)rotest  against  the  system  which 
robs  the  tiller  of  the  soil  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  Workers  of  Dublin, 
your  poverty  is  the  result  of  the  system  which  endeavours  to  d^rade 
labour  and  elevate  idleness.  Join  your  brothers  in  one  grand  movement 
for  the  industrial  emancipation  of  the  workers  of  Ireland.  The  trades 
of  Dublin  will  march  in  procession  from  Beresford-place  to  the  Park. 
Chair  to  be  taken  at  one  o'clock  Several  distinguished  advocates  of  the 
rights  of  labour  will  address  the  meeting. 

"  Land  and  liberty !     Gk)d  save  Ireland  I" 

Denis  Babbbtt  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Porter, 

Are  you  a  sub-constable  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — ^Yea. 

Are  you  able  to  report  1 — ^Yes. 

Do  you  report  in  diorthand  or  longhand  1 — ^Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — In  both  at  the  same  time? — I  report  in  both  long- 
hand and  shorthand. 

Mr.  Porter. — Did  you  attend  the  meeting  at  Lackagh  on  Sunday, 
the  1st  August,  1880  ?— Yes. 

I  wish  you  to  read  two  or  three  extracts  from  that  meeting.  Have 
you  your  original  note  here  1 — ^I  have. 

And  you  have  compared  it  with  the  printed  copy  there  1 — I  have. 

And  does  it  correspond? — It  does. 

Who  was  the  chairman  of  that  meeting  ? — Mr.  M.  Quinn,  of  Cloona- 
currow. 

Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Was  there  a  Mr.  Michael  Burke  who  spoke  there — turn  to  page  4  ? — 

Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Who  was  the  chairman? — Mr.  Michael 

Qmnn. 

Mr.  Porter, — ^There  is  something  wrong  in  the  printed  cover,  but  it 
is  right  in  his  note.  (To  witness)— Will  you  read  me  your  note  of  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Michael  Burke? — (Witness  reads) — "Mr.  chairman  and 
fellow-countrymen,  I  have  the  honour  of  coming  forward  to  second  the 
resolution  which  you  have  heard  read.  The  land  system  of  this  country 
requires  a  thorough  change.  Destroy  them  if  you  are  able,  if  you  are 
not  we  must  send  again  to  America  for  the  Fenians  (cheers).  Tbe  land 
of  Ireland  should  belong  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  not  to  a  few  land- 
lords ;  you  must  organize,  for  without  organization  you  can  do  nothing ; 
join  the  National  Land  League,  and  let  there  be  no  one  found  to  take  a 
farm  from  which  another  may  be  evicted.  We  must  continue  to  agitate 
from  those  platforms  until  we  get  our  rights,  the  rights  we  want  is  the 
land  for  the  people  (cheers).  Well,  my  friends,  Lord  Oranmore  and 
Brown  wants  us  to  emigrate  to  AustraUa  and  America,  and  leave  the 
land  for  his  cattle  and  sheep  to  graze  on  (groans)."  That  is  all  I  have  got. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan,  one  of  the  traversers,  made  a  speech  at  that  meet- 
ing. Turn  to  page  5,  and  just  read  what  you  have  'i— {Witness  reads) — 
"  Mr.  chairman  and  fellow-countrymen,  I  feel  proud  at  seeing  you  as- 
sembled here  to-day  in  your  thousands,  we  must  assert  our  ri^ts,  and 
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if  we  do  not  get  them  through  our  members  of  Parliament,  I  would  ask 
you  then  to  ring  out  your  voices  through  the  muzzles  of  '  Minie '  rifles 
as  well  as  from  those  platforms.  We  have  America  at  our  back,  and  she 
is  watching  over  us,  and  helping  us  in  the  hours  of  our  distress  (a  voice 
— *  Cheers  for  America').  There  are  evictions  in  all  parts  of  Ireland ; 
the  landlords  are  fighting  against  us  with  a  strong  hand.  Organize  your- 
selves then,  join  the  National  Land  League,  and  by  this  means  you  will 
see  your  country  what  she  once  was — a  free  and  prosperous  coimtry 
(cheers)." 

At  that  meeting  were  you  on  the  platform  1 — No. 

Why  not  1 — I  was  refused  admission. 

And  whiere  did  you  take  your  report  1 — On  the  ground. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Did  you  take  any  other  speeches  but  those  you  have  given  us  1 — I 
did. 

Now,  was  Mr.  Burke's  a  long  speech  1 — It  was  pretty  long. 

I  suppose  it  would  cover  about  ten  times  more  than  you  have  given 
us  1 — ^I  expect  it  would. 

Was  it  taken  in  shorthand  1 — ^Yes. 

To  Mr.  Sheridan's,  I  suppose,  the  same  observation  would  apply  1 — I 
think  Mr.  Sheridan  spoke  longer. 

That  was  about  twenty  times  more  than  you  have  given  us  ? — No ; 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  times  more. 

I  apprehend  you  are  not  an  experienced  shorthand  writer  1 — No ;  I  am 
not. 

Was  that  your  first  attempt  1 — No. 

You  are  able  to  give  about  one-tenth  of  what  the  speaker  would  say  t 
— About  it. 

Mr.  Farter. — You  did  not  report  the  whole  of  it  ? — No ;  I  did  not 

But  you  have  no  doubt  you  heard  what  you  have  statedl — Yes ;  cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Is  what  you  have  put  down  your  own  con- 
ception or  summary  of  what  took  place  1 — No,  your  lordship. 

Listen  to  me.  Or  do  you  profess  to  give  the  words,  so  far  as  you  have 
given,  as  they  were  given  by  the  speaker) — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ctirran. 

About  how  long  did  that  meeting  lastl — ^About  two  hours  and  a 
half. 

Will  you  let  me  see  your  book  of  report  (Note-book  handed  to 
counsel.)  There  are  seven  pages ;  some  of  them  are  very  short  1 — Some 
of  them  spoke  nothing,  except  to  second  the  resolution. 

But  that  would  take  no  time,  and  the  meeting  lasted  two  hours  and 
a  half  1 — All  I  have  given,  I  have  given  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Here's  another  of  the  seven  pages. 
(Unfolds  pages  one  by  one.)  Mr.  Quinn,  you  say,  was  in  the  chair  1 — 
Yes. 

Did  Mr.  Oayer  make  a  speeck  there  1 — Yes. 

Did  he  say  this  9 — (counsel  reads) — '*  This  Bill  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  brought  in,  in  order  to  afford  some  small  relief  to  the  suffering 
tenant-farmers  of  Ireland,  will  go  to-morrow  among  a  bad  lot — ^the 
House  of  Lords,  the  hereditary  fools  of  the  country.  Let  them  reject  it 
if  they  dare.  The  people  of  Ireland  are  determined  to  be  no  longer 
trampled  upon  by  those  who  have  no  merit  but  their  birth  (cheers). 
Mr.  Oladstone  yas  taunted  by  some  Orange  scoundrels,  both  in  the 
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Lords  and  Commons,  with  bringing  on  this  bill.  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply 
was,  *  There  is  jet  justice  in  these  land  meetings.' " — ^Yes. 

Tliat  was  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said  1 — ^Yes. 

Did  he  use  these  words,  or  words  like  them  % — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Farter. — ^That  is  Mr.  Gayer's  speech  on  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said  f 
— That  is  Mr.  Gayer's  speech. 

Mr.  Curran. — ^That  is  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said — "There  is  yet 
justice  in  these  land  meetings."  I  believe  Mr.  Michael  Merrick,  farmer, 
made  a  speech  there  ? — ^I  believe  so. 

The  Attamej^GeneraL — Give  him  the  report  if  you  want  to  ask  him 
about  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — :Do  you  wish  Mr.  Merrick's  speech  read  1 

Mr.  Cwrrom, — ^I  want  a  few  passages  from  it  read  (to  witness)  read 
from  line  26  to  30.  Down  to  the  word  "  struck" — you  may  reoA  the 
entire  speech. — (  WUness  reads) — "  jFellow  countrymen,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  explfion  to  you  some  facts.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  been  capri- 
ciously evicted.  I  had  a  fiirm  near  Kiverstown,  and  Christmas  Eve  I 
went  into  the  town  to  get  some  things.  Tn  my  absence  the  sheriff  and 
his  beili^  came  and  put  my  dear  wife  and  children  out  on  the  road 
side,  with  no  covering  but  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  we  might  have  re- 
mained there  yet,  but  I  took  the  advice  of  the  Land  League,  and  would 
not  give  up  the  land  without  a  struggle.  I  went  and  built  a  hut  upon 
the  land,  and  I  am  there  still.  There  was  a  man  took  my  land,  but  I 
will  not  speak  of  him.  (Voices,  '  name,  name.')  Well  then  lus  name  is 
White,  but  I  say  he  is  black.  I  had  to  fight  for  to  reitiain  on  my  land. 
I  had  no  weapons  but  the  pitchfork  and  scythe,  and  in  every  ^igage- 
ment  I  had  my  wife  by  my  side.  I  have  to  return  thanks  to  the  Gee- 
vagh  Land  League,  for  only  for  them  I  would  starve  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  I  was  paying  £16  0«.  \0d.  for  my  land,  and  it  was  valued  at  £,\0, 
(Oh  !  oh !") 

That  will  do. 

Mr.  Porter, — Now  just  finish  it  1 — (  Witnesa  reads) — "  I  will  now  con- 
clude by  asking  you  all  to  join  the  Land  League,  and  may  Grod  bless 
you  all  (cheers)." 

Mr.  &Brien. — ^I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  question — ^you  say  that 
Mr.  Gayer  spoke  there) — Yes. 

Did  he  speak  this) 

The  Attorney-General, — You  may  ask  him  from  his  report  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Tell  him  the  line. 

Mr.  0*Brien. — Read  Mr.  Gayer's  speech  from  line  36  to  line  40,  page 
3  of  the  print — "  You  have  the  Prime  Minister  of  England'1— (  Witness 
reads) — *'  You  have  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  ^e  greatest  states- 
man of  his  day,  not  only  admitting  but  asserting  that  you  have  been 
persecuted,  that  you  have  been  crudly  treated,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
alleviate  the  une^^ampled  misery  of  your  position,  that  you  must  be  no 
longer  the  serfs  of  those  who  have  no  feeling  for  you,  and  cares  not 
what  becomes  of  your  wives  and  children  (groans  for  them)." 

One  question  more.  You  were  asked  about  Mr.  Burke's  speech,  and 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Walker  you  said  you  were  able  to  take  about  one^tenth 
of  what  was  spoken — ^you  said  that,  don't  you  remember  1 — ^Yes. 

Now,  in  reply  to  his  lordship,  you  said  that  that  particular  speech 
which  you  gave,  you  took  down  literally,  word  for  word,— don't  you 
remember  that  t— I  do. 

You  were  sent  there  to  report,  weren't  you.  Now,  how  can  you  say 
you  took  down  word  for  word  literally,  the  portion  you  have  given, 
when  you  are  only  able  to  report  one-tenth  of  his  speech  1 — ^I  will  tell 
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jou.  The  way  I  did  was  when  I  would  get  a  sentencei  I  wonld  not 
follow  the  sentence,  I  would  take  the  sentence  and  not  follow  the 
speaker,  until  I  would  catch  him  up  again. 

Oh,  you  allowed  him  to  run  away.  You  let  off  the  speaker,  and  then 
yon  put  spurs  to  your  horse  to  catch  him  up  again  % — I  said  no  such 
thing.     I  said  I  would  finish  the  sentence  first. 

"i&r,  SnUivcm — And  while  you  were  wiiting  that  sentence  you  made 
no  effort  to  catch  the  one  he  was  saying?  — No,  sir. 

And  you  let  that  go  to  the  winds  f — Yes. 

And  suppose  he  said  that  that  was  uttered  by  a  fan^ous  politician  who 
is  now  a  Government  official  you  would  let  that  drop  % — ^Yes. 

And  for  all  you  can  tell  the  jury  that  sentence  might  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  sentence  ascribing  that  utterance  to  one  of  her  Majesty's 
officials  1 — It  might  be. 

You  said  you  took  a  sentence  here  and  there  1 — ^That  was  all. 

Did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  Ejiocknagree  in  the  county  Cork? — 
Idid 

On  Sunday,  the  15th  August,  1880— Yes. 

Did  Mr.  M.  O'Sullivan,  one  of  the  traversers,  make  a  speech  there  I — 
He  did. 

Have  you  a  report  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  speech  there  ? — I  have. 

Turn  to  page  3  of  the  report,  begin  at  line  17,  where  you  see  the 
words  "  Frendh  peasantry"  ?--(]r*^»M«  reads) — "  The  French  peasantry 
offered  their  feudal  landlords  a  fair  compensation  for  the  land ;  they 
did  not  accept  it,  and  then  the  peasantry  of  France  gave  them  the  com- 
pensation they  so  richly  deserved,  a  rope's  length  at  every  road-crossing 
(cheers)." 

Stop  there  a  moment,  and  pass  further  on — ^go  on  to  line  36  <'  On  the 
plains  of  Mayo"  1 — (WitnMs  reads) — *^  On  the  plains  of  Mayo  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  this  agitation  first  commenced.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  commencement  of  it,  and  I  told  the 
people  to  meet  together  and  propose  a  fiEdr  rent  to  their  landlords,  and 
if  they  did  not  accept  that,  to  give  them  none  at  alL  They  took  my 
advice,  and  what  is  the  consequence  1  The  saving  of  four  millions  of 
money  to  the  peasantry  of  the  West  of  Ireland.  If  you  act  similarly, 
the  landlords  wUl  be  veiy  glad  to  come  to  terms  with  you.  The  Land 
League  will  let  you  starve  if  you  give  up  the  rent  this  year.  Hold  the 
harvest,  keep  it,  keep  it,  keep  it.  Let  there  be  no  individual  bloodshed, 
but  if  the  landlords  bring  the  police  and  sheriff  to  shoot  you  down,  do 
you  then  defend  yourselves  to  the  last  (cheers).  Let  there  be  no  rent 
paid  pending  a  settlement  of  the  land  question." 

Very  well.  Now,  turn  to  page  6,  to  Mr.  P.  F.  Johnstone's  speech, 
at  the  top  of  the  page? — {Witness  reads) — "  I  did  not  come  here  to-day 
to  make  speeches,  but  I  came  to  meet  the  landlords  face  to  face,  but  I 
find  they  are  not  here  ;  but  I  hope  they  are  not  going  to  make  a  fool 
of  me,  for  sooner  than  see  them  make  a  fool  of  me  I  would  call  upon 
the  people  to  turn  out  and  bum  down  the  crops,  and  if  I  did  call  upon 
them  to  do  so  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  light  the  match  myself  (cheers)." 

That  will  do. 

Mr.  Wcdker. — Have  you  got  the  chairman's  speech — ^who  was  he  ? — 
Father  O'Leaiy. 

Is  it  long  % — ^No. 

Take  it  firom  the  beginning  and  read  it%—(WUmess  reads) — '^  Fellow 
countrymen,  I  feel  proud  of  the  honour  and  also  the  importance  of 
taking  the  chair  here  to-day,  and  I  thank  you  also  for  the  kind  way  in 
which  you  have  received  me,    We  are  here  to  injure  no  one.     We  do 
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not  want  to  take  anytliing  that  belongs  to  another,  but  we  are  prepared 
to  demand  what  belongs  to  ourselves.  Where  is  the  man,  or  can  you 
call  him  a  man,  who  sees  the  means  of  sustenance  taken  from  him,  and 
not  raise  his  voice  or  hand  against  it.  To  be  sure  it  is  possible  to  de- 
prive the  poor  mules  or  asses  of  their  food,  but  we  are  not  mules  or 
asses,  we  will  not  stand  it  any  longer  (cheers).  We  have  been  called 
robbers  by  some  people,  and  I  say  it  is  a  bad  sign  of  our  enemies  to 
belie  us.  It  is  very  hard  to  be  so  described  to  our  faces,  but  we  will 
stand  it  no  longer.  We  are  told  that  if  we  minded  ourselves  we  covld 
live  happy ;  well,  we  have  no  objection  to  swop  with  those  who  tell  us 
so.  We  are  not  here  to  create  any  revolution,  we  are  here  within  the 
law,  and  though  I  do  not  like  to  be  boasting  1  say  that  a  poor  priest 
has  more  power  to  keep  the  law  than  10,000  policemen.  As  long  as 
the  priests  live  they  will  stand  by  the  people  (cheers).'  The  chairman 
here  read  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Oroke,  of  Glonmel,  after  which  he 
retired  amid  cheers." 

Mr.  Adams. — ^Tum  to  Mr.  M.  O'SuUivan's  speech,  please? — ^Yes. 
Commence  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  read  on,  "  He  said'' ) — (  WUness 
reads) — "  Reverend  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  affords  me  great 
pleasure  indeed  to  stand  upon  this  platform,  erected,  I  may  say,  on  the 
ruins  ."     (The  platform  at  this  point  gave  way,  hui*ling  its  occu- 

pants to  the. ground.  After  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  delay,  a 
platform  was  erected  at  the  western  end  of  the  village  on  some  old 
barrels).     Mr.  O'Sullivan,  in  continuing  his  speech,  said  : — 

Go  down  to  litie  20,  '^  When  the  platform  fell  a  while  ago"  1 — (  Witnesi 
reads) — "  When  the  platform  fell  a  while  ago,  every  one  ran  to  ask  if 
we  were  hurt.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  nobody  was  seriously  hurt, 
but  even  if  any  one  had  been  hurt,  it  was  in  a  good  cause  (cheers),  and 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  are  willing  to  sufibr  far  more  for  the  cause 
(cheers).  If  a  man  wants  a  farm  in  Prussia,  he  has  only  to  go  to  the 
nearest  Government  office,  which  are  as  numerous  there  as  police  bar- 
racks are  in  Ii  eland ;  he  looks  over  the  list  of  farms  that  are  to  be  sold, 
and  picks  out  the  one  that  suits  him,  paying  down  one-twentieth  of  the 
purchase  money  ;  he  then  gets  a  bill  of  exchange,  which  he  gets  cashed 
at  the  next  agent's  office,  and  the  land  becomes  his  property  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  nineteen  other  instalments." 

That  will  do.  You  took  a  note  of  this  speech  in  shorthand,  or  some 
of  it  ^Yes. 

And  you  say  you  could  only  take  one  sentence  in  ten  of  a  rapid 
speaker  1 — ^Yes. 

You  appear  to  have  written  out  that  as  if  it  was  one  single  speech. 
You  did  not  mark  where  you  lost  sentences  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  marked  where  sentences  were 
left  out  ? — I  thought  it  would  read  better  this  way.  It  would  look 
ridiculous  to  see  it  broken  up. 

You  wrote  that  out,  as  every  one  cotild  see,  without  any  help  from 
the  newspaper] — ^Well,  I'll  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not  copy  anything 
from  the  newspaper,  but  I  got  the  newspaper  to  help  me  to  make  out 
my  notes.  I  am  not  what  you  call  a  professional  shorthand  writer. 
You  do  not  vocalize  it  by  the  newspaper) — No. 
I  suppose  if  it  was  by  a  newspaper  you  would  have  it  as  fully  as  Con- 
stable O'Rorke,  or  the  other  great  reporters  1 — O'Rorke  is  a  good  short- 
hand writer. 

May  I  see  your  note  book,  if  you  please  (note -book  handed  to  coimsel). 
That  shows,  of  course,  on  the  face  of  the  notes  where  you  dropped  out 
and  could  not  finish  a  sentence,  and  so  on  1 — Yes, 
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And  it  is  not  beautifully  written  like  Acting-constable  O'Eorke's 
from  line  to  line.     That  will  do. 

Mr.  Porter, — He  has  not  had  the  experience  of  Mr.  O'Borke. 

Witness, — No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Adams, — Swearing  experience] 

Mr.  Farter  (to  witness). — Did  you  attend  a  meeting  ia  the  county 
Leitriniy  on  the  19th  September,  18801 — Yes,  at  Proughlish. 

I  wanted  you  to  pronounce  it  first — Proughlish,  19th  September, 
1880.     You  attended  there  to  report  1 — Yea 

Was  Mr.  Walsh,  one  of  the  traversers,  there  1 — ^Yes, 

And  did  he  make  a  speech  ) — He  did. 

Who  was  the  chairman  at  the  meeting ) — Mr.  Thomas  Beima 

Turn  to  page  4  of  your  report  and  see  is  that  where  the  speech  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Walsh  is  given  ? — ^Yes. 

Just  begin  and  read  it  1  ^(Witness  reads) — ''Mr.  Chairman  and 
fellow-countrymen,  I  have  been  deputed  by  the  Land  League  to  come 
here  to-day  to  protest  against  the  eviction  of  ^y  poor  &milies.  It 
was  the  fashion  of  the  Government  in  disturbed  times  to  proclaim  cer- 
tain districts;  but  the  time  is  come  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
people  to  proclaim  certain  townlands.  In  the  name  of  humanity,  let 
there  be  no  man  found  to  take  those  lands.  If  you  leave  those  lands 
to  waste  and  rot,  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  and  those  like  her,  will  then  see  that 
it  was  better  for  them  to  let  the  people  live." 

Yery  well,  you  may  go  further  down,  to  line  35 — "  I  will  now  ask"  1 
— (Witness  reads) — "  I  will  now  ask  those  people  who  are  about  to  be 
evicted  not  to  leave  your  houses  'until  you  are  dragged  from  them. 
Hold  your  harvests.  If  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  your  rent  and  does 
so,  and  leave  your  family  to  starve,  then  I  say  to  you  that  you  are  guilty 
in  the  eyes  of  Ckxi  and  man  of  wilful  murder  (cheers).'' 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — Was  that  meeting  reported  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  you  reported  the  others  on — one  sentence  in  twelve,  and  no 
break  1 — Yes, 

Did  I  understand  you  to  say  to  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  that  the  words 
you  gave  were  the  very  words  used  by  the  speaker  1 — ^Yes. 

You  are  quite  sure  of  that  1 — Yes. 

Have  you  line  30,  beginning  at  29 — "  Look  at  the  state  of  Ireland 
now,  and  what  it  was?" — ^Yes. 

Just  read  that  1 — (Witness  re&ds) — *'  Look  at  the  state  of  Ireland  now, 
and  what  it  was.  If  she  was  a  prosperous  country,  instead  of  having 
only  6,000,000  to-day,  you  should  have  20,000,000.  Addison  tells  us 
that  Ireland  is  capable  of  feeding  40,000,000  of  people.  In  conclusion, 
I  ask  you  to  join  the  Land  League.  If  the  Government  don't  step  in 
and  settle  the  land  question,  the  people  of  Ireland  will  get  no  conces- 
sion from  their  landlonls." 

Wait  for  a  moment  That  was  what  Addison  said.  Who  was 
Addison ) — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Porter, — ^Mr.  Walsh  quotes  him  at  the  meeting  1 — ^Yes.— (TFit- 
nsss  reads) — "  I  will  now  ask  the  people  " 

Mr.  McLaughlin, —  You  read  that  before. 

Mr.  Portor.— That  will  do. 

Thomas  Mathews  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Murphy, — Did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  Kilendoma,  county  Qal- 
way,  on  Sunday^  26th  September ) — I  did. 

Did  you  report  some  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  that  meeting  1 — ^I 
did. 
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Did  you  report  ihem  in  shorthandl — Yes. 

Mr.  J.  A,  Curran, — ^That  meeting  is  not  scheduled. 

Mr.  Mwrphy. — Very  well.     Go  to  3ie  meeting  held  at  Boholo,  county 
Mayo,  on  Sunday,  4th  July.     Did  you  attend  that  meeting  1 — ^I  did. 

Did  you  report  the  speeches  made  there  by  Mr.  Nally  9---I  did 

In  shorthand  T — ^Yes. 

Bead  the  report  of  the  speech  that  Mr.  NaUy  made  at  that  meeting  % 
— (  Witness  reads) — "  Fellow-countrymen,  it  is  now  eighteen  months  ago 
since  I  proposed  this  resolution  that  I  hold  in  my  hand,  but  where  is 
the  use  in  coming  forward  and  proposing  resolutions  when  at  this 
moment  there  are  in  your  midst  sharks  ready  to  grabble  up  the  land 
from  which  another  tenant  may  be  evicted.  I  am  a  thorough  nationalist. 
I  say  you  must  organize  and  establish  a  branch  of  the  Land 
League.  There  has  been  more  good  done  since  this  day  week — 
Ferrick  has  been  shot  in  Ballinrobe  (cheers;.  You  all  can  have 
rifles  now,  and  any  of  you  who  are  not  able  to  buy  a  rifle 
(cheers)  or  gun,  have  the  pitchfork  in  your  hand.  But  you  must  pay  ten 
shillings  for  a  license  if  you  want  to  shoot  the  vermin.  (Here  the 
speaker,  pointing  his  finger  towards  the  crowd,  said), — You  all  know 
the  vermin  I  mean  what  is  nibbling  at  your  hearts  (laughter).  I  believe 
the  words  of  the  Act  means  crows,  magpies,  and  jackdaws ;  and  I 
believe  them  include  vermin.  You  can  do  anything  you  like  after,  with 
a  cead  miUiefaUthe^  but  I  am  not  telling  you  to  do  it*  You  know  pills 
are  not  bad,  I  mean  for  to  help  the  indigestion,  you  will  know  them 
better  by  Scrab's  pills  (laughter).  (I  believe  this  word  Scrab  alludes  to 
himself,  for  he  goes  by  the  nickname  of  Scrab  throughout  the  county 
Mayo).  Speaker — I  will  now  read  the  resolution  for  you  : — *  Third 
resolution — ^That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  our  country  and  to  one  another 
that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  persuade  persons  from  taking  in  future 
or  holding  a  farm  from  which  persons  have  been  evicted,  having  been 
obliged  to  leave  through  excessive  rents.'  I  will  now  read  from  the 
New  York  Times  to  you ;  it  Ib  headed  '  A  Talk  with  Emigrants,'  and, 
perhaps,  there  might  be  some  one  here  from  Foxford  that  will  be  able  to 
tell  us  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  I  will  not  read  it  all  for  you,  it  would 
keep  you  too  long.  A  man  from  Foxford,  in  the  county  Mayo,  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  what  America  had  done  to  alleviate  the  awful  distress 
of  thepoor.  He  said  the  priests  were  using  the  relief  money  to  make  them- 
selves rich  (a  voioe — *  It  is  true  enough ').  The  reporter  asked  him  if  he 
were  a  Catholic,  and  he  replied  that  he  was,  but  he  had  no  patience 
when  he  saw  how  Father  Mike  O'Donnell  was  acting.  When  he  came 
amongst  us  first  we  all  had  to  subscribe  to  buy  him  a  horsa  And  after 
a  few  days  before  I  left  home  he  bought  forty  bullocks  and  put  them  on 
a  farm  that  he  purchased  for  little  or  nothing  from  the  agent  who  had 
rackrented  a  poor  family  that  lived  on  it  imtdl  they  could  not  pay  any 
more  (groans).  He  stored  the  potatoes  in  the  chapel,  and  during  the 
night  gave  them  away  to  his  own  personal  friends.  And  when  the 
Protestant  ministei^,  Mr.  Jackson,  went  to  him  and  asked  why  he  had 
desecrated  the  House  of  God  by  making  it  a  storehouse,  he  got  no  satis- 
faction." i 

That  is  all  that  I  ask  you  to  read. 

GnMushexamined  by  Mr.  Cvrrcm, 

I  believe  Mr.  Nally 's  observations  appeared  to  be  rather  incoherent 
that  day  % — ^No,  not  to  me. 

Where  were  you  standing  1 — I  was  standing  by  his  sida 
What  did  I  mean  by  incoherent? — ^That  I  did  not  hear  him. 
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Weill  I  will  put  it  jdu  in  anoth^  form.     Did  not  his  observatiLona  ftp- 
pear  rather  mixedl — Yes. 

He    oommenoed    with    fellow-oountrymen    and    voided-  with    ithe 
parson  9 — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Did  you  ever  heaj*  talk  of  his  mixing  his  liquor  1 — No. 

Did  he  take  it  neati — ^I  don't  know  howhe  took  it ;  he  took  it  at  all 
events.  ..,.■, 

Did  70U  ever  drink  with  him  I — I  did. 

Kyou  drank  with  him,  why  do  you  say  you  don't  know  how  he  took 
his  liquor  1 — He  drank  it. 

Had  you  taken  drink  with  him  before  this  meetiag  \ — ^No ;  not  that 
day.    I  had  not  taken  any  liquor  that  day. 

When  did  you  take  drink  with  him  1 — ^The  evening  before. 

You  had  taiken  drink  with  him  the  evening  before  1 — ^Yes. 

Where  had  you  taken  drink  with  him  the  evening  before  1 — ^In 
Glaremorris. 

Did  you  take  any  drink  with  him  after  the  meeting  9 — I  believe  I 
might  hftve  taken  some  afber  I  came  back.     There  was  none  there. 

That  was  the  reason  you  did  not  take  it  ? — It  might  have  been  the 
reason. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Sheridan  there  1 — "So ;  I  don't  remember  seeing  Mr. 
Sheridan  there. 

On  your  oath  were  you  aware  that  Mr.  Sheridan  refused  to  go  on  the 
platform) — Which  Mr.  Sheridan  do  you  mean! 

Which  do  you  think  1 — ^I  don't  know. 

We  are  only  speaking  of  the  one  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  traverser  f — I 
don't  rememlier  seeing  him  that  day. 

Did  you  hear  any  row  going  on  about  a  man  refusing  to  go  on  the 
platform  1 — No. 

Who  seconded  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Nally  1 — ^Mr.  Joseph  Walsh. 

Show  me  that  1  (asking  for  the  printed  copy  in  witness's  hand.) 

Witness — Shall  I  give  him  this  1 

Mr.  Mwrphy, — ^You  may. 

Mr.  Currcm, — On  your  oath  did  Mr.  Walsh  use  the  expression  you 
attribute  to  him  there  % — He  did. 

The  AUomey-Oeneral. — Let  us  hear  first  what  the  expression  is.    v ' 

Mr.  Gvaranu — ^What  did  Mr.  Joseph  Walsh  say  % — "  I  beg  to  second 
the  resolution." 

Is  that  what  you  have  on  your  notes) — ^Yes* 

On  your  oath^  siri  did  not  the  chairman.at  that  meeting  protest  against 
Mr.  Nally's  language  % — Not  in  my  remembrance. 

Do  you  swear  that  he  did  not  % — Not  that  I  heard. 

Where  were  youlr— Qn  iihe  platform. 

Near  Mr.  Nally  )— Beside  Mr.  Nally. 

You  have  stated  that  you  were  drinking  with  Mr.  Nally  after  this 
meeting )— Well,  I  don't  remember. 

Did  you  not  swear  you  were  1 — I  said,  I  may  have  been. 

Where  were  you  drinking  with  him  the  ,day  before) — In  Glare- 
morris. 

Had  you  been  at  many  meetings  with  him ) — I  had. 

On  your  oath,  was  not  Mr.  Nally  under  the  influence  of  drink  on  the 
occasion  of  that  meeting ) — He  might  have  taken  some  drink ;  I  would 
not  say  that  he  was  drunk. 

I  do  not  say  he  was  drunk,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  a  nmn 
being  drunk  and  under  the  influence ) — He  was  not  drunk. 

Whera  did  you  take  drink  with  him  that  day ) — ^In  Glaremorris. 
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Who  is  it  that  seconded  the  resolution  ? — Mr.  Joseph  Walsh  was  his 
name.     I  don't  know  him. 

If  it  appeared  in  the  public  Press  next  day  that  no  one  seconded  that 
resolution  of  Mr.  Nallj's,  would  you  undertake  to  contradict  it) — I 
might  not. 

The  AUomey-Q^fMTol, — ^There  is  no  such  evidence  that  the  resolution 
was  not  seconded.  I  don't  know  that  this  is  fair  on  cross-examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cwrran, — ^He  says  he  would  not  undertake  to  contradict  it  if  it 
appeared  in  the  public  papers  the  next  day  that  the  resolution  was  not 
seconded.  (To  witness) — Who  do  you  say  was  the  chairman  at  that 
meetingi— Mr.  P.  White. 

Do  you  know  him ) — ^Na 

That  Mr.  Joseph  Walsh  that  you  spoke  of  is  not  the  gentleman  that 
is  charged  hereC-No. 

Will  you  imdertake  to  swear  that  the  chairman  at  that  meeting  did 
not  protest  in  the  strongest  manner  against  this  resolution  of  Mr.  Nally's 
which  the  papers  stated  was  not  seconded  % — I  did  not  hear  him. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  A.  M,  SuUivan, 

Did  you  happen  to  watch  the  chairman  at  the  time  Mr.  Nally  came 
forward  to  speaki — I  did  not 

Then  he  might  have  done  something  for  all  you  saw? — He  might. 

Did  the  chairmany  after  each  resolution  was  proposed  and  seconded, 
come  forward  and  put  it  to  the  meeting  1 — Certainly. 

Did  he  say — "  As  many  as  are  in  favour  that  this  resolution  should 
pass  will  say  ay,  contrary  no"1 — Yes. 

Do  you  swear  that  the  chairman  came  forward  and  put  Mr.  Nally's 
resolution  to  the  meeting  in  that  way  f — ^I  don't  remember  that. 

Mr.  Murphy. — Turn  to  page  4,  to  where  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  spoke 
at  that  meeting.  Look  at  line  16,  where  you  take  up  the  speaker  after 
some  interruption,  commencing  with  the  words — "  The  landlords  of  this 
country"  1 — (Witness  reads) — ** The  landlords  of  this  coimtry  have  been 
the  curse  of  it,  but  I  hope  that  before  long  the  people  of  Ireland  will 
be  the  owners  of  the  land  they  till,  and  not  have  us  sending  out  the 
begging  box  before  l^e  world.  Now,  I  want  every  one  of  you  to  join 
the  National  Land  League,  and  by  doing  that  you  have  only  to  pay  one 
shilling  to  get  your  name  enrolled,  and  when  you  do  that^  get  a  ticket 
and  wear  it  in  your  hat8  to  l^e  fairs  and  markets.  Mr.  Nally  then 
came  to  the  front  of  l^e  platform,  and  said : — ^There  has  been  more  good 
done  since  this  day  week  than  all  the  speeching — ^the  pills.  (A  voice— 
*  Three  cheers  for  Rory  of  the  Hills' — cheers.')" 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  look  at  line  7  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Nally's 
speechi 

Mr.  Currcm, — He  has  already  read  it. 

Mr.  Murphy. — ^I  will  ask  your  lordships  to  have  it  read.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  heard. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoerald. — If  I  have  not  heard  it  I  have  seen  it,  as 
the  document  is  before  me. 

Mr.  Mvaphy. — ^The  witness  did  not  read  it  according  to  the  printed 
copy  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqe&ald. — ^If  you  think  it  necessary  he  can  i^ead  it 
again. 

Mr.  Mwrphy. — ^(yommenoo  there,  "  I  say  you  must  organize"  1 — {Wit- 
ness reads) — "I  say  you  must  organize  and  establuh  a  branch  of 
the  Land  League.    There  has  been  more  good  done  since  this  day 
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week.  Ferrick  has  been  shot  in  Ballinrobe  (cheers).  You  all  can  have 
rifles,  now,  and  any  of  you  who  are  not  able  to  buy  a  rifle — (cheers) — or 
gun  have  the  pitchfork  in  your  hsuid.  But  you  miist  pay  lOtf.  for  a 
licence  if  you  want  to  shoot  the  vermin.  (Here  the  speaker,  pointing 
his  flnger  towards  the  crowd,  said) — ^You  all  know  the  vermin  I  mean  ; 
what  is  nibbling  at  your  hearts  (laughter).  I  believe  the  words  of  the 
Act  means  crows^  magpies,  and  jackdaws.  I  believe  them  include 
vermin.  You  can  do  anything  you  like  after  with  a  cead  millie  faUihe  ; 
but  I  am  not  telling  you  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Cwrran, — ^When  did  you  put  in  the  word  "  Ferrick  "  for  "  land- 
lord "  % — ^About  a  week  ago. 

What  was  the  word  you  had  first  in  your  report  1 — "  landlord." 
Why  did  you  put  in  "  Ferrick  "  \ — Because  I  found  it  in  my  notes. 
Did  you  copy  this  first  statement  from  your  notes  1 
The  Attorney-General. — I  suppose  it  was  the  printer) 
Mr.  Gwrran, — ^I  did  not  ask  iJie  Attomey-G^eral  whether  it  was  the 
printer? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqebald. — Did  you  compare  the  print  with  your  notes  1 
—Yes. 

Did  you  find  in  the  print  the  word  '^  landlord  "  and  in  your  note 
"Ferrick"?— Yes. 

Mr.  Curran. — Did  you  make  the  transcript  yourself  of  your  notes? — 
I  did. 
Did  you  give  that  transcript  to  the  printer  ? — I  sent  it  up  to  the  Castle. 
And  you  ask  us  to  believe  that  the  printer  or  the  authorities  in 
Dublin  Castle  mistook  "  Ferrick  "  for  « landlord  "  I— No ;  I  did  it  my- 
self in  transcribing  it. 

Show  me  your  note-book  1 — {Witness  handed  counsel  his  note-book). 
Mr.  P.  OJSrien. — It  is  certainly  extraordinary. 
Mr.  Curran. — Point  out  on  your  note  where  the  word  **  Ferrick  "  is 
there  ? — (  Witness  refers  to  his  note). 
What  is  that  mark  in  the  book  ? — '^  Ferrick." 
On  your  oath  is  there  any  erasure  there  1 — ^No. 

On  your  oath,  sir,  is  there  anything  there  rubbed  out  with  your 
thumb  ]— No. 

Let  the  jury  see  it  and  judge  for  themselves.     What  did  you  rub  out 
with  your  thumb  there  ? — I  rubbed  ofit  nothing  with  my  tongue. 

I  did  not  say  your  tongue.     What  did  you  rub  out  there  with  your 
thumb  ? — I  rubbed  out  nothing  with  my  thumb. 

What  is  the  mark  there  ? — There  might  be  a  black  mark  or  some- 
thing. 

Wliere  is  the  first  transcript  of  the  first  shorthand  notes  you  made  ? — 
I  have  not  got  it  here. 

Where  is  it  ? — I  suppose  it  is  in  the  Castle. 

Mr.  Curran. — I  ask  the  Crown  will  they  produce  the  first  transcript 
of  the  note  he  made  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — ^We  have  not  got  them  here. 
Mr.  Curran. — ^Will  you  produce  it?  The  Castle  it  not  so  far  ? — (To 
witness) — In  the  first  transcript  you  admit  the  words  were,  *'.  There  has 
been  a  landlord  shot  in  Ballinrobe."  Which  way  did  you  find  it  in  your 
notes  ? — ^I  have  it  this  way  in  my  notes,  "  I  say  you  must  organize  and 
establish  a  branch  of  the  Land  League.  There  has  been  more  good 
done  since  this  day  week.     Ferrick  has  been  shot  in  Ballinrobe." 

Then  why  did  you  put  in  l^e  words  in  the  first  instance,  '<  There  has 
been  a  landlord  shot  ?" — I  might  have  made  a  mistake ;  I  am  not  in- 
fSiOlible. 
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I  am  quite  sure  of  that,  friend,  that  70a  are  not  in£GtIlibie.  ''There 
has  been  a  landlord  shot  in  Ballinrobe."  la  Fenick  a  landlord  t~I 
ootdd  not  say. 

On  your  oath  don't  yon  know  that  he  was  only  a  bailiff  1 — I  did  not 
know  that  he  was. 

Do  you  swear  thati — I  do. 

You  were  in  the  neighbourhood  about  the  time.  Did  you  hear  a  man 
was  shoti — ^I  did,  Ferrick. 

Did  you  know  who  Ferrick  was  1 — ^I  did  not. 

Had  you  the  curiosity  to  ask  who  Ferriek  was  1 — ^I  had. 

Do  you  swear  that  you,  a  constable  in  the  neighbooihood,  had  not  the 
cuiiosity  to  inquire  who  Ferriek  was  1 — No. 

Does  the  word  landlord  ooour  in  your  notes  1 — ^I  will  see.  [Refers  to 
his  notes]. 

Does  it  1 — Yes ;  there  is  the  word  landlord;  that  is  in  another  place. 

I  ask  you  was  the  word  landlord  in  your  note  at  that  particular 
place  1 — No. 

If  it  was  not,  why  did  you  put  it  into  your  transcript  9 — I  cannot 
tell. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — He  has  answered  that  already.  . 

Mr.  Justice  Barrt. — Show  me  where  the  word  *^  Fenick  "  is  in  your 
note) — (Witness  hands  up  his  note-book  to  the  bench). 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  JR,  Adams. 

Jxair  follow  your  shorthand  note  according  to  this  report—-^' I  am  a 
thorough  nationaliBt." — 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Three  or  four  counsel  cross-examining  on 
the  same  point  is  quite  out  of  course. 

Mr.  Adams. — ^It  is  only  just  as  to  one  mattw,  my  lord  (to  witness) 
just  follow  your  note — '*  1  am  a  thorough  nationalist.  I  say  you  must 
organize  and  establish  a  branch  of  the  Land  League.  There  has  been 
more  good  done  since  this  day  week — there  has  been  a  landlord  shot 
in  Ballinrobe,"  or  Ferrick  has  been  shot  in  Balliorobe.  What  is  the 
shorthand  symbol  you  have  there  for  Ferrick  1 — "  F.  R.  BL" 

And  what  is  l^e.  shorthand  symbol  for  landlord) — "  L.  upward  R. 
and  D." 

Would  there  be  any  likeness  between  ''  F.  B.  K"  and  L.  B.  D"  1— 
Not  a  bit. 

If  you  had  "  F.  R  K."  hefote  you,  and  not  '*  L.  R.  D.,"  how  did 
you  come  to  write  landlord  t — I  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Murphy, — Look  to  the  report  of  the  meeting  at  Dooneen,  Ck>unty 
Roscommon,  held  on  22nd  'August,  1880.  Turn  to  page  3  of  that 
meeting,  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  M.  M.  O'Sullivan.  Begin  with  the  words, 
*^  You  are  assembled  with  the  firm  determination  that  no  evictions  "-— 
(Witness  reads) — *'  You  are  assembled  with  the  firm  determination  that 
no  evictions  shall  ever  take  place  yonder  on  the  plains  of  Boyle  again 
(cheers).  You  are  assembled  to  bring  that  power  which  caused  these 
evictions  to  its  knees,  ay,  and  to  strangle  it  there  (cheers).  You  have 
been  asked  for  the  past  twelve  months  to  pledge  yourself  to  take  no  farm 
from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  go  one 
step  further,  one  step  on  the  road  to  the  attaiament  of  your  just  rights ; 
I  will  ask  you  to  pay  no  rents,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  land  ques- 
tion. Do  not  say  to  these  landlords,  we  would  pay  your  honour,  if  we 
had  it.  Don't  be  saying  I  would  pay  yoii  only  I  am  afraid  of  my  ne^- 
bour.    Stand  together  up  like  men  and  say  you  won't  pay  until  you  get 
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this  land  question  settled.  Away  Mr.  Oromwellian  Land  Thief  (cheers 
and  groans).  Ton  will  get  no  more,  you  have  got  enough  already,  and 
we  are  determined  now  to  put  away  the  likes  of  you." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  B.  Adams. 

Look  at  the  seoond  page  of  Mr  M.  M.  O'Sullivan's  speech,  please ;  look 
at  the  seyenth  line  from  the  top,  commencing  with  the  words,  **  If  a 
poor  man  is  eyicted"  1 — ( Witness  reads) — ^'  If  a  poor  man  is  evicted  from 
his  holding  he  is  offered  five  years'  compensation,  and  we  are  offering 
the  landlords  twenty  yeai*8'  compensation,  and  if  they  do  not  take  that 
perhaps  they  might  take  less  by-and-by  (cheers).  The  landlords  say 
we  have  our  mortgages  to  meet :  yes,  but  these  are  the  mortgages  that 
have  raised  your  rents." 

He  said  that  1 — ^Yes. 

How  long  was  Mr.  M.  M.  O'Sullivan  speaking  on  that  occasion ) — I 
could  not  say. 

Half  an  hour  1 — ^I  did  not  time  him. 

Did  he  not  speak  a  great  deal  more  than  that  1 — He  may. 

Did  he  speak  twice  or  three  times  as  much  t — He  did  not. 

Oross-examined  by  Mr.  M'LaughHn, 

Did  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan,  one  of  the  traversers,  speak  at  that  meeting? 
—Yes. 

Have  you  a  report  of  his  speech  there  9 — I  have. 

Head  the  beginning  of  it  How  long  did  he  speak  ? — Quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Twenty  minutes? — I  could  not  give  you  any  idea  of  how  long  he  was 
speaking. 

How  long  did  Mr.  O'Sullivan  speak  1 — I  could  not  say. 

How  do  you  compare  the  length  of  one  speaker  with  the  length  of 
another,  when  you  do  not  recollect  the  length  of  time  either  of  them 
spoke  1—1  could  not  say. 

Have  you  there  more  than  one-twelfbh  of  what  he  said  1 — ^I  could  not 
say. 

At  all  events,  Mr.  Sheridan  proposed  a  resolution  ? — ^Yes. 

Head  the  resolution  ?—(TFt^n«A9  reads) — '^That  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  pay  no  rent  pending  a  settlement  of  the  land  question,  and  we  call  on 
our  brother  tenant  farmers  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Croke,  Arch- 
bishop of  Oashel,  and  the  National  Land  League,  to  hold  the  harvest.'' 

That  is  a  divine  of  l^e  Catholic  Church  mentioned  there  1 — Yes. 

Did  he  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Moran,  another  bishop  1 — ^I  do  not 
recollect. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  he  did  not  mention  it  1 — I  have  nothing  about 
it. 

That  is  another  thing.  .  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  refer  to  the  Eight 
Rev.  Dr.  Moran,  as  well  as  to  the  Most  Bev.  Dr.  Croke  1 — I  will  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 

Did  you  take  any  record  in  this  report  of  when  the  meeting  begun, 
and  when  the  meeting  ended  1 — I  did. 

Aead  the  record  of  when  the  meeting  begun  and  when  it  ended  Y — I 
have  not  the  notes  of  it  here. 

What  time  did  the  meeting  commence,  and  when  did  it  end  ? — I  do 
not  remember. 

20 
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Where  did  you  take  a  record  of  the  time  ? — ^In  the  introduction. 

Where  is  the  introduction ! — ^I  do  not  know. 

Has  the  Crown  it  1 — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Mwrphy, — He  can  give  it  from  his  notes. 

Mr.  Adams. — ^The  witness  states  that  it  is  written  in  his  introduction 
when  the  writing  commenced  and  when  it  ended,  which  the  Crown 
have.     It  is  a  gi'eat  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  Porter. — In  the  first  place  it  is  not  stated  in  the  introduction. 

Mr.  Adams  (to  witness). — How  long  did  the  meeting  last  do  you 
think  ? — I  cannot  say. 

What  do  you  think  1 — It  lasted  I  suppose  about  two  hours. 

How  many  pages  of  print  have  you  there  ? — Seven  pages. 

How  many  pages  have  you  if  the  broken  were  put  together) — I 
cannot  say. 

Were  you  in  court  when  a  shorthand-writer  swore  that  thirty-four 
pages  would  represent  two  hours  speaking  \ — I  do  not  remember. 

How  many  pages  have  you  f — Seven. 

Are  some  broken  % — ^Yes. 

Are  there  seven  full  pages  if  the  broken  were  put  together? — Yes. 

Then  if  thirty-four  pages  would  represent  a  full  meeting  of  two  houiB, 
what  portion  would  five  pages  represent — about  one-seventh  1 — ^I  sup- 
pose so. 

How  many  transcripts  did  you  make  of  your  notes  1 — One. 

And  you  have  it  1 — ^I  sent  it  to  l^e  Castle. 

Did  you  take  any  notes  in  longhand  at  these  meetings  \ — ^No. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  sent  your  first  transcript  fresh  from  your 
notes  to  the  Castle  ^-—Certainly. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Mwrphy. 

Take  up  the  meeting  in  Tuam  on  August  15th,  1880  ] — ^Yes. 

Look  at  page  3  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  firennan,  one  of  the  traversers, 
and  read  the  resolution  proposed  by  him  1 — ( Witness  reads) — "  That  as 
a  united  and  solid  organisation  of  the  people  is  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  rights,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  organize  in  this  district,  and 
foi-ni  a  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land  L^igue." 

Go  down  to  line  15,  and  readi — {Witness  reads) — "  The  rights  even 
of  property  roust  give  way  before  the  far  higher  rights  of  humanity ; 
you  must  protect  your  own  lives  and  those  of  your  families  by  not 
allowing  any  person  to  take  from  you  this  year's  harvest,  which  the 
charity  of  the  world  enabled  you  to  raise.  I  say  if  you  give  the  land- 
lords the  harvest  in  the  shape  of  rent  you  need  not  expect  the  people  of 
America  and  Australia  to  come  again  to  your  aid  to  keep  you  out  of 
the  workhouse  and  from  starvation  (a  voice,  *We  will  not')." 

Go  down  to  line  32? — {Wit/ness  resAs) — **I  want  you  to  pay  the 
farmer  20«.  to  the  poimd,  the  shopkeeper  20«.  to  the  pound,  and  your 
neighbour  20«.  to  the  pound,  and  if  you  have  anything  left  you  can  give 
a  little  to  the  landlord  to  keep  him  from  starving  (cheers).  Let  the 
landlords  go  and  work  as  you  do  for  their  bread,  and  then  they  will 
know  what  honest  labour  is.  We  will  agitate  from  platform  to  2>latf orni 
imlil  we  get  our  desire,  *  The  land  for  liie  people  *  (cheers)." 

Turn  to  the  next  page,  where  Mr.  Gordon,  one  of  the  traversers,  speaks! 
— {Witness  reads) — "  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  countrymen,  I  came  here 
to-day  to  be  one  amongst  the  men  of  Tuam  (cheers).  I  am  a  Tuam  man 
myself.  The  land  agitation  is  going  on  for  the  last  18  months.  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  men  of  Galway  imited  with  the  men  of  Mayo.  (A  voice, 
(<  cheers  for  Mayo.')    The  landlords  say  the  land  of  Ireland  belongs  to 
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themselves,  but  I  will  tell  them  from  this  platform  that  the  land  was  | 

made  by  Almighty  God  for  the  people.      My  friends,  where  would  the  ^ 

Trish  people  be  to^y  only  for  tiie  assistance  sent  by  the  American 

people  (a  voice,  '  Cheers  for  America '),  and  our  noble  leader,  Charles 

Stewart  Pamelll  (cheers).      (A  voice,  '  Cheei-s  for  the  Fenians ').      My 

friends,  I  do  not  intend  to  detain  you  any  longer  by  any  remarks  of  mine, 

as  it  is  raining  very  hard,  but  I  will  give  you  one  advice  befoi'e  I  retire. 

Join  the  National  Land  League,  and  after  a  sliort  time  we  will  have  the 

land  of  Jrdand  for  the  people  of  L?eland." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M^LaiLghlin, 

Did  a  fi^entleman  called  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh  propose  a  resolution  at  that 
meeting  Y— He  did. 

Mr.  Mv/rphy, — ^Was  Mr.  Nally  at  that  meeting  % — ^He  was. 

Did  you  report  any  observations  of  his  at  that  meeting  \ — I  think  so. 

Read  at  the  top  of  page  8 1 — ( WitM$8  reads) — "  My  friends, — I  heard 
this  morning  that  Boakin  is  going  to  shoot  me.  (A  voice :  '  He  better 
stop  at  home.')  I  say,  my  friends,  stick  to  your  homes,  and  do  not  let 
these  blasted  landlords  turn  you  out,  away  I  say  with  the  landlords." 

That  is  all  I  will  ask  you. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Curran. 

Did  you  read  that  fairly  1 — £  think  I  did. 

You  swear  that  1 — I  think  so. 

Bead  what  follows? — {Witne$8  reads) — ''Then  he  distributed  some 
tracts  to  the  people." 

Why  did  you  not  say  that  % 

Mr.  MwTfhy, — Because  I  asked  him  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^You  must  recollect,  Mr.  Curran,  there  is 
no  object  in  concealing  that,  because  it  is  in  print  before  you. 

Mr.  Cumm  (to  witness). — ^Who  is  Mr.  Boakin  ? — I  believe  he  is  a 
landlord,  near  Tuam. 

Then  Mr.  Nally  was  allowed  to  speak  at  l^e  meeting  1 — He  was. 
He  spoke  a  little  before  the  meeting  commenced^  and  a  little  after.  He 
was  tiiie  first  speaker  and  the  last. 

Then  he  spoke  both  before  and  after  the  meeting  ? — ^Tes. 

CroBs^xamined  by  Mr.  M^LcmghUn. 

Who  made  the  longest  speech  at  the  meeting  1 — ^I  think  Mr.  Brennan 
made  the  longest  spe^^ 

Did  not  Mr.  Walsh  speak  as  long  ? — I  think  not. 
Have  you  got  a  report  of  Mr.  Nally's  speech  1 — ^Yes. 
Was  it  he  made  use  of  a  couple  of  lines  of  poetry — 

'*  The  patient  dint  and  powder  shock, 
Will  blast  an  empire  hke  a  rock?'* 

— ^That  was  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  not  one  of  the  traversers. 

I  refer  to  that  passage  simply  that  you  may  read  the  next  sentence. 
Upon  your  solemn  oath  did  he  not  say  that  Mr.  Cobden,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  English  statesmen,  said  that  Lish  landlordism  stunk  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  civilized  world  ^I  do  not  remember. 

Will  you  swear  he  did  noti — No. 

Did  he  conclude  his  speech  with  it  ? — He  might  have  said  more,  but 
'  I  haven't  it. 

That  is  awkward  that  you  have  not  the  part  that  will  tell  for  us. 
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Orow-ezamiBed  by  Mr.  Nolan. 

I  Was  them  a  reBolution  proposed  about  the  House  of  Loxds,  and  the 

throwing  out  of  the  Disturbance  Bill — ^was  there  not  t    Look  at  page  2 1 
— =There  wa& 

Well  read  it%^WUne$8  readttj— '<  That   we  regard  the  arbitraiy 
aetioiv  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  rejection  of  l^e  Compensation  for 
^  Disturbanoe  BiU,  as  not  alone  subversiye  of  the  first  principles  of  the 

!•  Constitution,  but  unjust  and  tyrannical  and  calculated  to  increase  the 

miseries  of  the  people  of  Ireland." 

That  was  the  first  resolution  spoken  tol— Yes. 

Did  you  get  a  copy  of  the  Freeman*s  Journal  at  all  1 — I  did. 

Connected  with  this  meeting — ^Yes,  I  may — going  along  in  the  train. 

Was  that  to  prepare  your  transcript  t — No. 

Was  it  the  day  it  was  published  you  saw  the  copy  of  the  Freeman^i 
Journal  f — ^Yes. 

Did  you  take  th6  poetry  which  has  been  just  referred  to  by  Mr. 
McLaughlin  from  the  Freeman^ a  Journal  f — ^I  did  not. 

Did  you  see  it  in  the  Freeman^s  Journal  f — I  do  not  remember. 

Where  did  you  read  it  f — In  the  train. 

Did  you  keep  the  copy  of  the  Freeman* s  Journal  f — No. 

When  did  you  prepare  yoijur  transcript  ? — Immediately  after  going 
home. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  copy  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  f — I  left  it, 
as  I  generally  do,  in  the  train. 

Did  you  not  see  immediately  following  the  poetry  in  the  Frt&maaCe 
Jovmal  the  words  of  Mr.  Cobden  used  by  Mr.  McLaughlin  and  just 
referred  to  % — ^I  do  not  remember. 

'   '  Cross^zamined  by  Mr.  SuUivan. 

Bead  the  first  ten  lines  of  the  speedb  made  by  Mr.  Furey.  Did  he 
not  speak  that  day  ? — ^Yes.     He  spoke  in  Irish. 

Then  you  did  not  take  him ) — No. 

Who  first  proposed  to  you  to  go  on  this  shorthand  expedition  Y — ^I 
was  ordered. 

You  were  ordered  1^— Yes. 

The  Attamey-Oeneral, — ^This  is  evidence  which  has  been  ruled  over 
and  over  again  as  inadmissible^ 

Mr.  SuUivoffL^-^'Kow  long  have  you  been  practising  shorthand  1 — 
Eighteen  months. 

About  eighteen  months  up  to  this  date  I — ^Yes. 

That  is  all  I  will  ask  you. 

Sub-Inspector  Henrt  M'Dsrmott  (sworn)  examined  by  Sergeant 

Heron. 

You  are  a  sub-inspector,  Mr.  M'Dermottl — Yes. 

Did  you  attend  a  meeting  held  at  Bohola,  Co.  Mayo,  on  the  4th 
July?— I  did. 

At  what  hour  did  the  meeting  commence  1  The  meeting  commenced, 
as  well  as  I  remember,  about  two  o'clock. 

Was  Mr.  Nally  there  1 — ^He  was. 

Did  you  see  any  other  traversers  there) — ^I  saw  Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  the  banners  at  that  meeting  1 — Yes. 

How  many  do  you  remember  ? — ^Two. 

What  was  inscribed  on  the  banners  1 — On  one  was  "  Emmet  and 
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'98/'  and  on  the  other  side  '<  Down  with  the  landloHs."  *  The  other  had 
inscribed,  ^'  Straed,  the  birthplace  of  Davitt,"  and  on  the  reverse  side, 
"  Down  with  the  land-grabbers." 

Where  is  Straed  1 — About  two  miles  from  Bohola. 

A  place  where  there  is  an  abbey  ? — ^I  cannot  say  if  there  is  an  abbey 
there. 

Did  you  see  the  platform  that  had  been  erected) — I  did. 

Where  was  it  exactly  as  regards  description  ?  was  it  in  a  field  1 — In  a 
field  on  a  fiirm  of  a  man  named  Casey. 

Before  the  meeting  commenced  did  you  go  around  the  platform  1 — 
Yes. 

At  that  time  was  there  any  placard  on  the  platform  1— ^No. 

How  often  did  you  walk  aixmnd  the  platform  before  the  meeting 
commence  ? — I  went  around  several  times  and  over  the  outskirts  of 
the  field. 

When  you  came  back  did  you  see  a  placard  on  the  platform  1 — 
Yes. 

What  did  you  do  with  iti — ^I  went  up  and  read  it,  and  when  I  saw 
the  purport  of  it  I  took  it  down. 

Tbat  was  the  first  one  you  took  down  1 — ^Yes.     (Placard  produced). 

Is  not  that  it  ? — ^Yes,  I  wrote  my  initials  on  it. 

This  is  it  (counsel  r^s) : — 

''TRAITOBS   IN  THE  CAMP. 
"MEN  OP   COKVAUOHT. 

"  A  year  has  now  passed  by  since  you  pledged  yourselves  never  to  take 
a  farm  from  which  another  had  been  evicted,  or  which  had  been  surren- 
dered because  of  inability  to  pay  rent. 

"  Have  you  adhered  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  pledge. 

"  Have  there  been  among  you  base,  sordid  traitors,  who  have  betrayed 
your  interests  by  breaking  that  pledge  ? 

''  Have  the  lojid-grabbers^  land-sharks,  and  land-thieves  been  at  their 
old  work  in  your  midst  ? 

"  If  so,  have  you  done  your  duty  to  your  fellow-countrymen  ! 

'^  Have  you  ceased  to  buy  or  sell  from  the  traitors  1 

'*  £[ave  you  avoided  them  in  the  public  place  f 

"if  not,  attend  to  rr. 
*'  Banish  the  land-sharks  from  the  society  of  honest  men ! 
*'  Leave  their  corn  uncut,  their  potatoes  undug,  and  themselves  to 
wither  under  a  people's  curse ! ! 

Their  nameSf  their  human  names,  shall  hang  on  high. 
Exalted  'mid  their  less  abhorred  compeers, 
To  fester  through  the  infamy  of  years. 

'^DOWN  WITH  LAND-OSABBBBS 

and 

"OOP  SAVB  THE  PEOPLE." 

[Document  put  in  and  marked]. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Walsh  speak  at  that  meeting  1 — ^I  did — Mr.  J.  W. 
Walsh. 

When  Mr.  Walsh  was  speaking  were  you  near  Mr.  Nallyl — ^I  was 
about  ten  yards  I  should  say  from  the  platform. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Nally  say  anything  while  Mr.  Walsh  was 
speaking  1 — I  did. 

Was  Nally  on  the  platform  ? — He  was  at  the  time. 

While  Walsh  was  speaking  what  were  the  observations  you  heard 
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from  Nally  1 — ^As  well  as  I  remember  the  purport  of  Walsh's  remarks  at 
the  time  amounted  to  this,  l^t  he  advised  the  people  to  jinn  the  Land 
League;  and  Mr.  Nallj  interrupted,  and  said,  '^ There  was  more  done 
since  this  day  week,  than  all  the  Leagues  in  Ireland,  for  the  country — 
Fills !  Pills ! ! "  I  wrote  it  down  on  the  spot.  I  took  an  envelope  out 
of  my  pocket  and  wrote  it  down. 

Did  Nally  say  anything  else  ? — Mr.  Daly  of  Castlebar  was  speaking, 
when  Mr.  Nally  interrupted  him  also,  and  said,  '^  And  Mr.  Feerick  was 
shot  up  in  Ballinrobe.     That  is  the  relief  for  them — Pills." 

Who  was  speaking  while  Mr.  Nally  said  thati — Mr.  Daly,  of 
Castlebar,  editor  of  tbe  CormaugM  Telegraph, 

What  was  the  date  of  Feerick's  murder  1 — I  can  only  speak  from 
what  I  read  in  l^e  papers ;  the  29th  June,  Tuesday,  and  l^e  meeting 
was  held  on  Sunday.  * 

After  those  observations  were  made  by  Nally,  did  Nally  himself 
address  the  meeting  t — He  did. 

Was  he  on  the  platform  the  entire  time  1 — ^He  was  off  the  platform 
at  the  time  I  took  down  those  notes. 

But  I  mean  during  the  meeting  what  was  Mr.  Nally  doing  1 — ^He 
was  on  the  platform  in  a  prominent  part  in  front,  near  the  police 
reporter. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  White,  who  was  in  the  chair  1 — ^Yes. 

Is  he  a  farmer  ? — He  is. 

Were  there  any  of  the  Catholic  clergy  at  that  meeting  % — None. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Nally  ? — I  do  ;  I  know  him. 

How  long  have  you  known  him  1 — ^Well,  I  have  seen  him  at  meetings 
and  going  about  the  country,  I  should  say  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Heive  you  seen  him  at  more  meetings  than  this  C-Yes. 

About  how  many  Land  League  meetings  have  you  seen  Nally  at  f — I 
only  remember  two,  Killasser  and  this,  but  I  have  seen  him  at  a  lot  of 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  Mayo. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  CurratL 

I  suppose,  irrespectively  of  his  being^at  the  meetings,  there  is  no  harm 
in  his  being  in  Mayo  I — Certainly  not. 

Does  not  he  live  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry  1 — ^Yes ;  I  understand  he 
doas. 

And  therefore  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  seeing  him  there 
No. 

But  you  were  quite  close  to  him  when  making  those  observations 
I  should  say  from  eight  to  ten  yards. 

You  did  not  remonstrate  with  him  ? — Oh,  no,  I  did  not.  The  resi- 
dent magistrate  was  by  my  side  at  the  tima 

The  resident  magistrate  was  by  your  side,  and  neither  you  nor  the 
resident  magistrate  remonstrated  with  this  man  1 — ^No. 

Did  not  you  know  the  police  used  to  treat  him  to  drink  ) — ^I  have 
heard  it  since  this  trial  commenced. 

Did  you  also  hear  that  he  was  a  man  who  was  easily  excited  by 
drink  I—Well,  I  do  not  remember  hearing  that. 

Do  you  know  it,  whether  you  heard  it  or  not  1 — ^Well,  judging  from 
his  appearance,  I  imagine  he  would  be  excited. 

Then,  under  the  circumstances,  did  you  think  it  a  right  or  proper 
thing  for  a  policeman  to  give  him  drink  before  a  meeting  commenced  1 — 
My  individual  opinion  is  that  he  should  not. 

You  say  you  have  frequently  seen  him — I  do  not  mean  to  say  drunk, 
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because  he  is  not  often  in  that  condition,  but  with  a  drop  in  ? — I  never 
saw  him  in  such  a  state  that  I  would  remark  he  had  taken  drink. 

Not  that  jou  would  take  him  up.  Has  not  he  the  character  of 
generally  having  a  drop  in  ? — I  have  heard  policemen  say  &o.  I  should 
say  that  I  have  seen  him  once  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  hanging  on  by  the  railings  outside  those  meet- 
ings 1 — No,  I  did  not. 

You  know  what  I  mean — that  is,  not  allowed  inside  the  platform, 
but  hanging  on  outside  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

He-examined  by  Sergeant  Heron, 

Mr.  M'Dermott,  at  this  meeting  at  Bohola  did  he  appear  to  you  to 
understand  perfectly  what  he  was  saying  % — He  did. 

Was  he  on  that  occasion  under  the  influence  of  drink  % — ^Well,  judging 
from  his  appearance  I  would  not  say  he  was ;  I  saw  no  sign  of  drink  on 
him  no  more  than  I  do  at  present.  He  presented  the  very  same 
appearance. 

What  is  his  occupation  do  you  know  1 — ^I  do  not  know.  He  did  not 
reside  in  my  district. 

Hnlr.  Cwrran, — ^Will  you  undertake  to  swear  he  was  not  considerably 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^The  witness  has  given  the  only  answer  he 
oould  give,  that  judging  from  his  appearance  he  would  not  say  he  was. 

Witness, — I  should  say  that  before  the  meeting  the  resident 
magistrate  and  I  went  up  to  the  principal  persons,  and  asked  permission 
to  have  the  police  reporter  allowed  on  the  platform.  Mr.  Nally  was 
among  the  persons  we  spoke  to^  and  he  presented  no  appearance  of  drink 
at  the  time.  I  was  within  a  yard  or  two  of  him  then.  They  were 
going  to  the  platform  at  Ihe  time. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^With  what  other  gentlemen  was  he  associated — 
who  were  beside  him  1 — ^Mr.  White  was  there — ^the  chairman ;  Mr.  J. 
W.  Walsh ;  a  Mr.  Clarke  from  the  village  of  Bohola ;  and  three  or  four 
local  persons.     There  was  a  man  called  Sheridan  there. 

Was  the  reporter  allowed  on  the  platform  1 — He  was. 

By  whose  permission  ? — Mr.  Daly  of  'the  ConnauglU  Telegraph  was 
the  principal  person;  and  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Nedly.  They  were 
walking  up  to  the  platform  together,  and  the  resident  magistrate  and  I 
went  lip  and  asked  permission. 

Mr.  Currcm, — You  say  there  was  a  Mr.  Sheridan  there  1 — ^Yes. 

Do  not  you  know  that  Mr.  Sheridan  did  not  speak  ? — ^The  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan was  a  local  man.     He  resided  at  Bohola. 

He  did  not  speak  ? — ^At  the  meeting  1 

Yes  t — I  think  he  proposed  a  resolution  ;  I  am  not  positive. 

The  people  who  were  the  magnates  of  the  meeting  were  all  local 
people,  were  they  not  1  —Yes,  except  Mr.  Nally,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
Daly. 

Are  not  they  from  the  same  county  9 — ^They  are  in  the  same  county, 
but  not  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  AUomey-GenercU. — We  may  adjourn  now. 

Mr.  Justice  B'^itzgerald. — We  cannot  adjourn  now,  for  this  reason  : 
the  Judges  are  to  meet  to-morrow  at  half-past  1 1  o'clock.  Their  meeting 
will  occupy  an  hour,  and  my  brother  Barry  and  I  must  attend  that 
meeting  to  arrange  upon  the  future  course  of  the  business  of  the  Court ; 
and  we  propose,  at  the  rising  of  the  Court  to-day,  to  adjourn  till  half-past 
12  to-morrow. 

Sergeant  Heron, — We  expect,  my  lords,  to  finish  to-mojrow. 
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Mr.  Hatthiaa  Lett  sworn ;  examined  by  Sergeant  Hertm, 

Are  you  one  of  Messrs.  Gturney's  staff? — ^No;  but  at  their  request  I 
came  over  here. 

Are  you  an  experienced  shorthand-writer? — ^Twenty-seven  years* 
experience. 

Did  you  attend  the  Land  League  meeting  at  Eolbrannan,  county  of 
Westmeath,  on  Sunday,  10th  October,  18801—1  did. 

And  did  you  report  the  speeches  f— I  did. 

Who  was  in  the  chair  1 — ^The  chairman  was  Mr.  Francis  Feehan. 

Was  he  a  farmer,  apparently  1 — Yes. 

Did  he  read  out  Ihe  first  resolution  1 — He  did. 

What  resolution  was  it  % — ^*  That  we  protest  against  the  threatened 
eviction  of  Mr.  Hugh  Garr,  and  we  pledge  ourselves,  in  the  event  of  the 
eviction  being  carried  out,  not  to  take  that  or  any  portion  of  the  £ann 
from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted  (cheers).*' 

Was  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  traversers,  at  the  meeting) — ^Yes. 

Go  to  his  speech,  page  4,  line  9 1 — {WUneas  reads) — ''  Down  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  at  the  present  time,  you  may  have  heard  of  the  doings 
of  an  agent  who  is  dispossessing  families,  and  after  dispossessing  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  re-entry,  he  is  burning  the  hoifies  that  once  were 
theirs,  in  which  they  led  virtuous,  quiet,  and  happy  Hves.  In  Irish 
history  there  is  now  remembered,  at  the  present  day,  as  the  name  of  evil 
omen^  who,  not  content  with  the  ordinary  process  of  civil  war,  lefb  a 
track  of  fire  behind  him  wherever  he  went,  and  his  name  is  known  to 
this  day  as  Murrock  the  Burner.  It  seems  to  me  this  land  agent  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  has  become  emulous  of  his  fame.  He  wishes  to  make 
his  name  known  to  history  as  Ossey  the  Burner.  Let  us  not  have  his 
evil  example  followed  in  this  county,  which  has  been  sufficiently  de- 
populated already.  Let  us,  in  the  name  of  €k>d,  have  no  more  of  this 
trouble.  They  may  talk  of  agrarian  outrages.  I  condemn  agrarian 
outrage ;  but  the  greatest  agrarian  you  can  imagine  is  the  agrarian  ouV 
rage  of  unjustly  evicting  a  tenant-feminer  from  his  honest  home.  • 

''  You  are  aware  that  there  is  at  the  present  moment  going  on  an  up- 
rising of  the  long-oppressed  Irish  people  against  this  atrocious  system  of 
rack-renting  and  eviction,  known  by  another  name,  which  tells  in  one 
word  the  whole  story  of  the  country — ^Irish  landlordism  (cheers). 
Against  that  accused  system  the  people  are  rising  in  peaceful  revolt, 
and  it  is  high  time  they  should  do  so ;  and  I  tell  you  that  peaceful  re- 
volt of  theirs  cannot  be  put  down  if  the  people  prove  true  to  each  other; 
if  they  stand  together  shoulder  to  shoulder  like  brothers,  you  may  defy 
all  the  power  of  the  British  Government  (cheers),  you  may  defy  all  the 
power  of  the  German  Government  on  the  back  of  it,  to  continue  the 
slavery  and  oppression  of  the  Irish  race." 

Stop  there,  Mr.  Levy,  please,  and  now  will  you  go  to  page  5,  line  4 — 
"  Moreover  if  it  calls  down  this  punishment "  C— ( Witness  reads) — 
"  Moreover  if  it  calls  down  this  punishment  on  the  people,  if  their  legal 
and  righteouR  agitation  brings  on  them  the  penalty  of  having  extra 
police,  T  will  tell  you  how  we  will  manage  that.  We  will  so  oi^ganize 
the  Irish  counties  as  that  they  will  want  extra  police  in  every  county  in 
Ireland  (cheers).  We  will  all  act  on  the  same  footing,  and  one  county 
will  be  as  good  as  another^  and  then  I  would  like  to  know  where  they 
will  get  all  these  extra  police  from  (cheers).  They  sent  us  over  a  hand- 
ful of  marines  some  months  ago,  and  they  thought  the  moment  they  per- 
petrated that  tremendous  act  of  power  and  force  and  war  that  they  had 
the  Irish  question  settled.  What  about  the  marines  ?  There  has  no 
more  been  said  about  them  than  there  was  about  that  laige  ship  of  theirs 
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that  sank  in  Dublin  Bay.  The  marines  seem  to  sink  out  of  sight  as  the 
Yanguard  did  when  another  of  the  ironclads  gave  her  a  stitch  in  the  side, 
and  down  she  went  as  if  she  was  made  of  glasa  They  talked  about 
raiidng  her,  and  had  a  number  of  scientific  men  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  pulling  ixp  the  vessel  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  We- are  about  to 
sink  Irish  landlordism,  and  if  once  we  have  it  down,  all  the  art  of  man 
will  never  raise  it  again  (cheers)." 

Now,  will  you  go  to  page  6,  the  resolution  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
— ^the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  White  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Kenny  1—- 
(  Witness  reads^ — ^<  That  we  will  accept  no  settlement  of  the  land  question 
as  final  which  does  not  abolish  the  ezistbig  system  of  landlordism,  and 
substitute  therefor  a  system  of  peasant  proprietary ;  and  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  this  end  we  pledge  ourselves  to  work  in  tmison  with  the  Irish 
Land  League,  and  to  form  branches  of  it  in  this  district" 

Now,  did  you  report  also  the  speech  of  Mr.  Michael  0*Sullivan  at  that 
meeting  1 — ^Tes. 

He  is  one  of  the  traversers.  Will  you  go  to  the  commencement  of  his 
speech  and  read  on  for  a  bit  t — (Witness  reads) — '^  Mr.  chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  after  the  very  aole  speech  you  have  heard  from  your  rep- 
resentative, I  will  not  detain  you  long.  He  has  stated  the  whole 
case  in  a  nice,  gentlemanly  manner,  as  he  always  does;  in  the 
manner  of  a  speaker,  a  historian,  and  a  poet.  Tou  have  protested 
against  the  threatened  eviction  which  is  to  take  place  here,  and  you 
have  pledged  yourselves  never  to  take  this  or  any  other  farm  from  which 
a  person  has  been  evicted.  You  must  also  plec^e  yourselves  never  to 
buy  any  goods  or  cattle  sold  for  rent.  It  is  by  these  means,  and  by  these 
means  alone,  as  far  as  I^can  see  for  the  present,  that  you  will  bring  land- 
lordism to  its  knees.  If  you  do  not  take  a  farm  from  which  a  man  is  evicted, 
if  you  let  it  be  useless  to  the  landlord,  if  it  be  useless  to  the  occupier,  if  you 
do  not  buy  the  goods  sold  for  rent,  what  can  the  landlord  do?  He  may 
evict ;  what  is  to  be  got  by  it  7  He  will  get  no  rent  for  the  farm.  Ho 
may  seize  the  goods,  an  auction  may  be  set  up,  but  there  will  be  no 
bidder.  The  resolution  I  have  to  speak  to,  tells  you  not  to  accept  any 
settlement  of  the  land  question  as  final,  except  it  abolishes  the  present 
system  of  landlordism,  and  substitutes  a  system  of  peasant  proprietary. 
In  this  country  three  remedies  have  been  placed  before  the  people. 
First,  fixity  of  tenure.  What  does  that  mean  )  It  cannot  be  defined. 
What  is  a  fair  rent )  You  must  establish  a  court  to  determine ;  and 
what  is  free  sale  1  It  is  a  sale  dependent  on  the  landlord  (a  voice — '  A 
broken  stick'.)  Mr.  M.  O'SuUivan — When  I  hear  men  advocating  that 
system  and  advocating  also  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  I  begin  to  see  what 
contradictory  opinions  men  possess.  You  would  be  doing  exactly  for 
the  tenant  fanners  what  Oastlereagh  did  (groans).  You  would  be 
tying  up  indissolubly  the  poor  man  to  the  rich  and  powerful  men,  who 
prey  upon  him.  Tliat  is  what  Castlereagh  did  for  Ireland.  He  tied 
poor  Ireland  to  rich  England,  that  England  might  prey  upon  it." 

Stop,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Levy — now  will  you  go  to  page  8,  at  line  6 — 
"  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits"?— (FitncM  reads) — "A  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruits.  What  are  the  fruits  of  landlordism  1  First,  confiscation. 
You  have  the  people  making  the  land  beautiful,  like  your  land  in 
Westmeath.  They  make  mountain  and  bog  fertile  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  then  whiat  happens  9  They  are  driven  back  gradually  into  the 
swamp,  and  from  swamp  to  swamp  until  they  are  driven  to  the  sea  to 
emigrate.  They  are  driven  to  the  to{is  of  mountains  until  they  make  the 
land  fertile,  and  then  what  follows  9  Eviction.  What  is  eviction  9  I  have 
seen  one.    I  have  seen  a  poor  widew  woman  with  eight  children  driven 
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forth  from  the  house  which  her  father  built,  and  in  which  she  got  mar- 
ried. I  have  seen  that  woman  with  eight  children  sitting  on  the  road- 
side, rain  and  snow  coming  on  their  heads,  without  a  morsel  of  food 
There  they  were,  seeing  the  house  they  built  levelled  before  their  eyes. 
When  youread  in  a  novel  of  an  unfortunate  womanin  the  streets  of  London 
sitting  outside,  not  the  house  she  has  built,  but  the  house  of  a  stranger, 
are  we  not  moved  to  tears  when  we  read  such  a  thing  in  fiction  1  What 
must  it  be  when  we  see  it  in  fact  ?  (cheers).  Seeing  that,  will  any  man 
tell  me  that  landlordism  is  not  a  thing  intrinsically  bad  1  (A  voice : 
'  Down  with  them.")  If  you  put  it  to  a  jury  of  honest  men,  and  ask  for 
their  verdict,  what  will  be  that  verdict — ^good  or  bad  1  (A  voice : 
'  Guilty  for  the  landlords ')." 

That  will  do.  Now  go  to  page  9,  at  the  top,  ''  A  party  is  required  in 
Parliament,"  and  read  to  the  &ad%—(JVUne88  reads)--"  A  party  is  re- 
quired in  Parliament ;  and  an  organized  people  is  required  out  of  Par- 
liament (cheers).  It  is  on  your  organization  and  on  the  work  you  do 
that  any  measure  of  land  reform  wUl  be  given  to  Ireland.  Organize 
yourselves  into  branches  of  the  League.  I  wish  to  pledge  you  here  to- 
day, those  who  are  intending  becoming  members  of  the  League — ^holdup 
your  hands  those  who  will  (hands  were  held  up)  (cheers).  The  secre- 
taries will  take  your  names  after  the  meeting.  Do  not  leave.  Do  not 
run  away  after  taking  the  first  step.  You  must  go  on  on  the  lines  of 
agitation  until  you  find  it  is  fruitless.  Then,  I  say,  we  mean  to  have 
the  land  if  you  are  organized.  Above  all,  the  man  who  does  anything 
of  an  individual  character,  who  commits  any  outrage  against  personal 
property,  he  is  at  the  present  moment  the  greatest  enemy  of  Ireland. 
Be  organized— do  nothing  that  will  compromise  the  cause. 

<*  *  Be  your  own  masters,  dense,  resolute,  strong, 
To  war  against  treason,  oppression,  and  wrong.* 

(Cheers.) 

"  A  Voice. — *  Three  cheers  for  Pamell '  (cheers). 

"  A  Voice. — '  Land  robbers  and  middlemen  *  (interruption). 

*'  The  Chairman. — ^I  am  happy  to  see  at  your  meeting  no  police,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  see  no  priest  (interruption).  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  make  a 
speech  (cheers)."  I  may  say  with  regaord  to  the  poetry  that  I  am  not 
quite  certain  about  it. 

Cross^xamined  by  Mr.  O^Brien, 

With  reference  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan's  speech,  would  you  go  to  page 
5.  I  want  to  know  whether  yon  read  the  concluding  portion  of  that 
page  % — ^I  did  not 

Then,  just  commence,  if  you  please,  at  line  42  and  read  on  % — ^At  "  We 
want  to  do  away  wilii " 

Yes ;  read  three  lines  there  % — (  Witness  reads) — "  We  want  to  do 
away  with  the  temptation  that  comes  to  individuals  when  they  are  hard 
and  soie  pressed  to  avenge  their  private  wrong." 

Now,  turn  if  you  please  to  page  6,  and  commence  at  the  end  of  line  1 1 — 
"  The  law  has  sanctioned  "1 — ( Witness  reads) — *^  The  law  has  sanctioned 
many  an  injustice  in  Ireland.  It  has  driven  many  men  to  ruin  and  despair. 
People  talk  of  the  law.  We  have  bad  laws  in  Ireland ;  we  have  long  had 
bad  laws  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  no  defence  for  a  man  to  say  on  this  ques- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant,  he  has  the  law  at  his  side.  To  this  agrarian 
question  the  law  has  long  been  the  enemy  of  tlie  poor  man,  and  the 
robber  of  the  poor  man.  (A  voice — *What  law).'  The  law  made  by 
England.     It  has  sent  'honest  men  to  the  workhouse,  to  the  emigrant 
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ship,  to  ihe  gallowB,  and  the  grave.  Our  desire  is  to  end  this  hideous 
condition  of  affairs,  and  to  have  peace  and  oomfort  in  this  native  land  of 
Ireland.  Our  desire  is  that  the  honest  tiller  of  the  soil  shall  have  no 
man  to  make  him  afraid,  and  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry — ^that 
he  shall  not,  at  six  months'  notice,  be  turned  from  his  hearth,  and  be 
told  .to  take  the  wide  world.  I  believe,  if  the  Irish  people  do  their  duty 
in  this  matter,  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question  is  not  far 
distant ;  but,  at  all  events,  be  it  long  or  sliort,  let  us  do  our  duty.  Slaves 
we  have  been  long  enough.  It  is  no  shame  for  a  man  to  be  a  slave  if  he 
resists  it,  and  revolts  against  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It  is  a  shame 
for  a  man  to  be  a  cringing  and  cowardly  slave  (cheers).  It  is  a  shame 
for  a  man,  when  he  is  shown  the  way  to  freedom,  if  he  has  not  the  man- 
Uneosto  act  on  that  fact. 

^'*  Stand  together,  brothers  all,  stand  together,  stand  together, 
To  live  or  die,  to  rise  or  fall, 
Stand  togeth^,  stand  together  (cheers).*' 

Again  I  would  say  l^at  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  poetiy. 
Mr.  (XBrien, — It  was  very  well  read,  I  am  sura 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adams, 

Look  at  page  8,  Mr.  M.  M.  O'SuUivan's  speech,  and  read  from  line 
36  downwards — "  Agitation  has  been  condemned  in  certain  quarters  "  % 
— ( WUnMS  reads) — "  Agitation  has  been  condemned  in  certain  quarters. 
Unless  it  be  a  vigorous  and  determined  agitation  like  the  present  it 
is  to  be  condemned.  Agitation  without  practical  work  after  all  is 
only  as  the  soul  without  the  body.  You  must  put  body  into  this. 
Organize  yourselves.  If  you  do,  no  Government  in  the  world  can 
withstand  you.  You  have  at  present  a  party  in  Parliament  headed 
by  Mr.  Pamell  (cheers),  and  on  the  platform  is  one  of  his  most  trusted 
lieutenants,  Mr.  Sullivan,  your  representative.  That  party  will  be 
powerless  without  your  assistanoa" 

That  will  do  sir ;  now,  you  said  you  would  not  pledge  yourself  as  to 
the  poetry  % — No.     I  am  not  sure  as  to  that. 

That  is  as  to  ^'  Be  your  own  masters,  dense^  resolute  and  strong, 
to  war  against  treason,  oppression  and  wrong  "1 — ^Yes. 

Should  it  not  be  "  On,  on,  in  your  masses,  dense,  resolute  and 
strong"? — I  don't  pledge  myself  to  the  poetiy.  It  is  in  what  I 
consider  the  nature  of  a  quotation,  and  I  am  not  answerable  for  any- 
thing that  is  quoted.  I  cannot  say  where  the  speech  ended  and  the 
quotation  began. 

Mr.  Adams, — I  am  only  anxious  for  the  literary  reputation  of  my 
client     That  will  do,  Mr.  Levy. 

Re-examined  by  Sergeant  Heron. 

Now  did  you  report  the  land  meeting  held  at  Kiltoom  in  the  counly 
Roscommon  on  the  17th  October,  1880?— I  did. 

Was  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  one  of  the  traversers,  there  ? — He  was. 

Who  was  the  chairman  % — The  chairman  was  Mr.  Gaffey. 

Now  will  you  go  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  at 
page  9,  line  43 — "Therefore,  I  say  to  you"? — {WUness  reads)-— 
^*  ^erefore^  I  say  to  you,  that  when  you  hear  agitators  denounced, 
when  we  found  reason  and  argument  was  of  no  avail,  and 
we  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  passions  of  the  people  to  tell  them 
how  they  were  rack-rented  by  landlords,  how  they  were  exterminated 
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by  landlordA,  and  tell  them  all  the  evils  that  oonld  rouse  np  the  passions 
and  manhood  of  the  conntiy — when  we  found  reason  could  not  avail,  we 
turned  to  the  manhood  of  the  country,  and  it  is  to  the  manhood  of  the 
oonntrj  we  appeal  to-day  (cheers)." 

That  will  do  for  the  present.     Now,  on  page  10,  line  42 — "  Obme  out 
of  the  town  of  Athlone  *'  ? — ( Witness  reads) — "  Come  out  of  the  town  of 
Athlone  and  what  do  you  see  1    Every  patch  of  grass  or  tillage  you  see 
has  been  done  by  the  people,  and  reclaimed  by  the  people,  and  if  you 
inquire  what  rents  they  are  paying  for  the  land,  yrm  w^  find -they  are 
paying  the  very  highest  rents.     Not  only  their  improvements  have 
been  confiscated,  but  the  money  and  labour  they  invested  in  theland 
has  been  robbed  from  them.*    Looking  at  the  landlords  as  e&terininatois 
or  rack-renters,  or  a  man  confiscating  the  people's  improvementB,  take 
what  aspect  you  may  of  the  question,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  refuse  to  say 
that  the  greatest  advantage  Ireland  would  derive  at  present  is  the  tottd 
abolition  of  landlordism.     Now,  in  this  parish  you  have  not  a  great  exten- 
sive landlord ;  there  are  a  number  of  petty  landlords.   There  have  been  land 
jobbers  and  land  dealers  bujring  an  estate  to-day  and  selling  it  to-morrow. 
Those  men  are  the  curse  and  bane  of  Ireland  (a  voice — 'Down  with 
them.')     If  you  had  an  extensive  man,  if  you  had  one  laj^  man  that 
had  owned  the  whole  parish  or  half  the  parish,  then  you  might  have 
expected  fair  play  or  extermination  from  such  a  man.     But  you  have  a 
number  of  poor,  petty,  grasping  wretches,  who  'are  watching  a  poor  man 
to  see  if  he  has  a  good  coat  on  his  back,  to  raise  his  rent :  fellows,  who, 
if  they  have — (then  there  is  an  interruption).     There  is  only  one  way 
to  manage  those  men,  and  that  is  to  do  what  my  resolution  calls  on  you 
to  do  :  to  unite  together  as  men,  each  to  become  members  of  the  League ; 
and  as  all  these  petty  fellows  are  united  with  each  other,  so  should  you 
unite  together  in  resisting  this  robbery  and  oppression  which  to-day  they 
are  forcing  upon  you  (cheers).     I  remember,  my  fellow  parishioners,  on 
the  lands  we  stand  upon,  old  Sir  Frederick  French,  who  was  a  very  good 
man  in  his  way,  owned  the  property  ;  built  cottages  for  the  comfort  of 
his  tenants.     I  do  not  say  tiie  cottages  he  built  were  suitable  for  the 
people  ;  he  resided  in  !London ;    and  it  takes  a  man  to  live  among  the 
people  to  know  the  people.     At  all  events,  like  a  good-hearted  man,  he 
showed  a  desire  to  improve  the   condition  of  the  peopl&     After  Sir 
Frederick,  there  came  in  Sir  Charles  Danville  (oh),  one  of  the  most  stupid, 
one  of  the  greatest  tyrants  that  ever  existed.     The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  inquire  where  there  was  a  poor  man  who  had  a  farm  where  the  rent 
might  be  raised ;    after  that    he    came  forward  and  made  the  people 
bring  their  cats  and  dogs  to  kill  them  (a  voi6e — '  Down  with  them). 
Now  I  say  Hiat  a  man  who  would  bring  a  poor  man's  cat  and  dog 
to  kiU  before  his  door  would  not  think  very  much  of  going  a  little 
further  and  killing  the  poor   man  himself  (cheers).     And  when  you 
hear    so    much    said    about    agrarian    crime,  you    should  remember 
for  the  one  crime  committed  by  the  tenant  in  striking  down  such  a 
tyrant  as   Danville,  Hiere  are  a  thousand  crimes  committed  by  the 
landlords  in  their  oppression  of  the  poor  (cheers).     After  Sir  Charles, 
who  came  in  his  place  ?    An  English  hatter,  Mr.  Wakeman  (groans). 
Surely  I  may  apply  to   Mr.  Wakeman  the  old  proverb,  out   of  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire.     Mr.  Wakeman,  like  a  wise  tyrant  as  he  is, 
for  I  will  not  call  him  a  man,  he  looks  through  the  whole  country 
to  see  where  he  could  get  the  vilest  and  the  worst  of  agents,  just  as  in 
ancient  times  those  tyrannical  men  used  to  look  out  for  the  keenest 
scented    blood-hounds  to  hunt  down  the  people.      The  worst  man  is 
Sebastian  Nolan ;   the  worst  man,  the  worst  agent,  and  the  greatest 
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Booundrel  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  Sebastian  Nolan  was  fired  at  in 
the  county  (Salway  (a  Voice — '  It  was  time').  Of  course  the  man  who 
fired  at  Mm  committed  a  yery  great  crime  (a  voice—'  Oh ').  But  for 
fear  that  he  bad  been  fired  at^  I  will  not  say  what  another  outrage  be 
would  eren  have  committed  t — a  greater  crima  What  did  Sebas- 
tian Nolan  do.  He  came  by  the  tenants  one  by  one.  He  had  tbe 
face  of  a  hjrpocrite.  He  was  in  Haire's  Hotel.  He  brought  them 
in  and  asked  them  to  have  a  glass  of  whiskey     ■ 

You  may  stop  there,  and  go  on  to— 

Mr.  M^LaugJdin, — ^Theie  is  nothing  more  about  Mr.  Nolan  in  the 
speech,  and  the  passage  being  begun  should  be  completed.  There 
are  obvious  reasons  why  it  should  never  have  been  introduced,  and 
it  could  have  been  omitted  without  weakening  the  Grown  casa 

Mr.  O'Brien. — It  is  a  gross  breach  of  good  iaste. 

Mr.  Cvrran. — ^We  might  have  spoken  of  green  neckties  worn  by 
counsel,  just  as  the  green  banners  carried  to  meetings  were  spoken  of. 

Mr«  (/Brien, — It  is  in  scandalous  bad  taste. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzosra.ld.— I  must  really  request  that  these  obser- 
vations be  not  made,  and  that  we  should  proceed^  as  heretofore, 
peaceably  and  regularly,  and  as  befits  a  court  of  justice.  That  cannot 
be  if  these  personal  observations  are  made. 

Mr.  M^LaugMm. — ^I  made  no  personal  observation,  my  lord.  I  simply 
said  that  after  where  the  learned  sergeant  stopped  there  was  notiiing  more 
about  Mr.  Nolan. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^The  Attomey-Greneral  read  this  in  his  opening 
statement,  and  I  think  I  am  bound  to  supply  the  evidence.  .  Bat  hy  all 
means  let  the  witness  continue  to  read  the  speech  if  it  is  wanted.    - 

Wiinses  (reads) — ''And  I  tell  you  .that  whiskey  has  done  an  amount 
of  injury  to  our  country  that  is  almost  incalculable.  He  brought 
them  in,/  and  when  they  had  a  glass  of  whiskey,  shook  hands  and 
said,  '  How  are  you  Tom,  or  Paddy,  or  Bill ;'  and  he  said, '  You  know 
I  would  be  inclined  to  do  a  good  turn  for  you  and  be  your  friend,  but 
I  want  you  to  sign  this  paper ;'  and  he  got  the  unfortunate  men  to  sign 
away  the  rights  they  had,  under  even  Gladstone's  Act  (a  voice — '  Oh  !'). 
How  are  you  to  meet  all  ^e  forms  of  tyranny  ?  There  is  another  man, 
though  my  sister  has  land  under  him,  though  she  may  suffer  by  what  I 
am  going  to  say  to-day — ^I  may  tcJl  you  ours  is  a  fismuly  accustomed  to 
suffer  by  the  acts  of  tyrants.  My  sister  and  those  other  tenants  who  are 
under  this  Hudson  (groans^,  and  Hudson  looked  at  is  Wakeman  looked 
at,  for  oven  a  worse  man  than  those  is  Shell,  who  is  now  dead  (groans). 
I  would  not  like  to  say  anything  about  the  dead  that  is  in  the  grave. 
While  he  was  in  life  in  BalUntoppe  I  denounced  the  acts  of  Sheil,  and  in 
this  meeting  or  any  other  place  I  denounce  him  as  one  of  the  lowest 
and  basest  men  that  ever  did  the  dirty  work  of  a  tyrant.  Now^  those 
Hudsons,  I  knew  thcon  since  I  was  a  child.  Sam  Hudsoui  the  heir  to 
the  property,  the  step-brother  to  the  man  who  is  now  in  it,  tore  down  a 
widow's  cabin,  convenient  to  our  house.  That  widow  came  out  e^  knelt 
down  on  her  bare  knees,  and  she  asked  heaven  to  give  him  a  short  and 
sudden  death.  And  Sam  Hudson  was  passing  by  the  road  in  a  short 
time  after,  his  horse  stumbled  and  his  neck  was  broke  (cheers).  That 
showed,  and  I  have  a  firm  bdief  in  it,  that  the  widow's  curse  was  heard. 
And  Hudson's  fother  came  down  cmd  inquired  whether  she  did  do  so ; 
he  inquired  as  to  the  truth  or  flEJsehood  <^  what  I  am  sajong,  and  wh^n 
he  found  it  was  true  he  went  away  with  a  gloomy  &ce.  Notwith- 
standing that  example  of  the  anger  of  the  Almighty,  the  present 
Hudson,  brother  of-^(there  was  an  interruption).      Notwithstanding 
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the  example  of  what  had  been  done  to  his  brother,  this  low  cowardly 
wretch,  this  Hudson  was  afraid  to  do  the  work  himself,  he  employed 
Shell.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  brother-— -{interruption 
again),  the  several  tenants  claimed  the  first  rent,  and  put  an  exorbi- 
tant rent  on  them.  Now,  I  put  forward  to  you  this  practical  example 
of  Irish  landlordism.  I  could  enumerate  others  if  I  continued  to  speak 
till  to-morrow  morning.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  crimes  and  deeds  of 
tyranny,  of  covetousness  and  robbery  these  men  have  committed  against 
these  people.  Fortunately,  public  feeling  has  at  last  come  and  raised 
itself  to  such  a  pitch  that  these  men  are  beginning  to  feel  their  position. 
They  are  men  who  wish  to  have  their  deeds  undone.  The  past  cannot 
be  recalled,  and  when  the  Goyemment  comes  forward  tiying  to  frighten 
people  from  this  great  contest,  they  should  oonsider  that  they  have  on 
their  side,  notwithstanding  the  denunciations  of  Dr.  MacCabe  in  Dublin 
— ^that  if  every  priest  and  bishop  in  Ireland  denounced  this  movement,  we 
have  morals,  we  have  justice,  we  have  right,  we  have  the  progress  of  our 
country,  the  greatness  of  our  nation,  we  have  everything  that  justice  and 
right  and  honour  demand  on  our  side.  And  the  man  who  wiU  not  come 
forward  to  support  this  movement  is  a  bad  Irishman  and  a  bad  Catholic. 
And  in  some  of  my  other  speeches — ^there  is  not  a  man  here  has  a  higher 
respect  for  the  Catholic  hierarchy  or  clergy^I  am  the  last  man  to  say  a 
bad  word,  but  I  have  said  a  thousand  times  if  these  men  were  sincere 
in  their  desire  to  save  our  people  they  have  a  splendid  organisition — 
priests  in  every  parish  throughout  the  country ;  if  they  throw  themselves 
with  the  people,  the  most  tyrannical  and  strongest  Government  in 
Europe  could  not  keep  from  you  the  rights  you  demand.  Kthey  do  not 
desire  to  come  forward  they  should  at  least  hold  aloof,  and  not  be 
trying  to  tranmiel  and  crush  down  men  like  myself,  calling  them  bad 
names  and  applying  every  foul  epithet  they  could  to  crush  us  down  if 
they  are  not  inclined  to  do  anything  themselves.  They  may  crush  the 
agitator,  but  they  cannot  crush  Ireland,  or  the  cause  of  Ireland  which 
we  are  putting  forward  in  this  great  movement.  There  is  an  old  Irish 
proverb  which  says,  '  Old  trees  have  long  roots,  strong  trees  strong 
roots.'  Ireland  is  an  old  tree.  Our  roots  are  long,  for  they  extend  to 
America  (cheers).  We  have  there  another  Ireland.  We  have  there  the 
sincere  friends  of  this  country.  Millions  of  people  have  been  exter- 
minated from  this  fair  land.  Our  roots  also  extend  into  England,  where 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Irishmen  are  in  every  city  in  England.  If  the 
Government  were  to  go  and  re-enact  the  scenes  of  '98,  our  countrymen  in 
England  would  not  stand  by  and  allow  them  to  do  so.  They  would 
find  that  our  countrymen  in  England  would  lay  their  cities  in  ashes  if 
if  they  attempted  to  re-enact  the  scenes  of  '98 ;  and  they  would  find  our 
countrymen  in  America  would  cover  the  sea  with  arms  that  would  come 
to  our  assistance  if  they  attempted  to  grind  us  or  oppress  us  (cheers). 
Therefore,  I  say  to  you^  it  is  not  the  power  or  tyranny  of  England 
you  have  to  fear.  It  is  not  any  dramatic  effort  they  may  make  in  the 
form  of  police  or  army  ;  you  have  not  that  to  fear  at  all.  What  you 
have  to  fear  is  the  slow  insidious  process,  killing  you  by  inches,  and 
extenninating  you  by  many  means,  and  keeping  up  a  plauaible  fiuse  all 
the  time,  and  saying,  *  Look  at  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  ;  we  are  domg 
everything  for  them:  giving  them  religious  equality,  and  a  tenant- 
right  measure ;  while  &ey,  like  vampires,  try  to  prejudice  your  real 
interests.  They  are  exterminating  the  finest  race,  the  noblest  people, 
who  have  made  the  fiercest  contests  for  liberty  in  the  face  of  the 
world  (cheers).  Thereiore,  I  ask  you  to  form  branches  of  the  Land 
League  in  your  various  lo<»ditieB.     Individually,  you  are  nothing;  col- 
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lectively,  you  are  ever3rthiiig.  If  you  act  individually,  one  poor  man 
put  against  a  tyrant  of  a  landlord  is  nothing.  If  all  tiio  men  on  his 
estate  and  the  adjoining  estate  join  together,  these  men  you  fear  so 
much  are  the  greatest  cowards  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  When  you 
see  them  driving  good  horses  they  are  a  dreadful  determined  ][>eople. 
I  tell  you  the  gentry  of  every  country  are  the  greatest  cowards  in  the 
country,  and  we  will  shake  these  men  if  you  show  you  have  courage 
and  unanimity.  Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  unite ;  but  along  with  union 
there  is  this  further  request,  have  courage  and  manliness.  If  you 
have  not  courage,  and  do  not  come  forward  like  men,  and  raise  your 
heads  in  the  manner  of  free  men,  and  meet  the  tyrants  as  they  should 
me  met,  your  uniting  together  will  {ail." 

Very  well ;  now  there  is  a  passage  at  the  end  of  page  14 — "  I  beg 
now  to  propose,'*  at  line  18 1 — ( Wiinesi  reads) — "  I  beg  now  to  propose 
the  resolution  entrusted  to  me.  It  means,  in  substance,  that  you  should 
join  together  forming  branches  of  the  Land  League  in  these  several 
localities,  and  show  by  example  to  the  great  town  of  Athlone,  with  its 
wealth  and  intellect,  that  the  country  by  themselves,  ruling  with  them- 
selves, and  working  for  themselves,  are  able  to  do  the  work  independ* 
ently  if  they  do  not  get  the  aid  and  assistance  of  those  parties  that  they 
expect  aid  from.  I  thank  you  for  your  patience  in  deliyering  this  long 
speech  (cheers)." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McLaughlin, 

Now,  Mr.  Levy,  I  think  you  will  believe  that  I  am  sincere  in  saying 
that  after  your  long  practice  you  appear  to  have  become  an  expert  at 
your  profession,  but  how  much  were  you  able  to  do  when  you  were  about 
18  months  at  it  1 — It  is  so  long  ago,  I  cannot  say. 

Very  well.  Now,  sir,  have  you  been  reporting  in  this  country  before 
you  attended  these  land  meetings? — I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
in  Ireland  until  the  8th  October,  1880. 

And  speakers  here  occasionally  use  very  strong  language  ? — ^That  is  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

What  would  you  say  1 — I  would  rather  not  give  an  opiuion.  I  would 
rather  keep  myself  strictly  to  my  shorthand  notes. 

You  have  no  more  feeling  than  the  pencil,  I  see  1 — I  hope  I  have 
feeling,  but  I  would  rather  give  no  opinion  as  to  these  matters. 

You  were  on  the  platform  at  these  meetings  ? — Yes. 

And  treated  courteously  ? — I  should  say  at  once  that  I  was  received 
with  every  courtesy  at  all  these  meetings,  and  every  facility  that  could 
be  given  was  given  to  me  to  take  shorthand  notes. 

And  that  applies  to  all  the  prominent  men  on  the  platform  % — Yes ; 
to  all  that  I  came  across. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Have  you  anything  more  for  this  witness  1 

Sergeant  Heron, — I  have  two  more  meetings.     One  in  OlonmeL 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — It  is  time  to  adjourn  now.  We  adjourn 
to  half-past  twelve  to-morrow. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  to  half-past  twelve  o'clock  next  day. 
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ELEVENTH  DAY— TXJESDAT,  JANUARY  11,  1881. 


Mr.  Justice  Fitzobrald  and  Mr.  Justice  Babbt  entered  Court  at 
eleven  o'clock  a.ni. 

Mr.  Goodman^  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  announced  tiiat  all  the  juzoeb  were 
present. 

The  AUomey-GtneraL — ^We  propose  to  read  a  passage  firom  the  affidaTit 
of  Mr.  Efgan. 

Mr.  WaOoer. — Sworn  and  filed  in  this  easel 

The  AUomey-GmeroJi — ^Yes,  an  affidavit  received  on  the  22nd  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  in  tiie  matter  o£  this  prosecution.  The  motion,  your  lord- 
ships will  remember,  was  against  the  Evening  Mail. 

Mr.  WaUeer.^-ThaAi  is  not  this  case. 

The  AUomey-Qenerai, — ^Yes ;  "  The  Queen  at  the  prosecution  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Attomey-G^eneral" 

Mr.  Walker. — ^Yes,  but  that  is  a  motion  against  two  individtials. 

The  AUomey-GeneraL — It  is  an  affidavit  sworn  in  presence  of  the 
officer  by  Mr.  Egan  himself. 

Mr.  Walker. — I  understood  from  the  Attorney-General  that  it 
was  an  affidavit  made  in  this  case.  Now,  I  understand  it  was  a  motion 
against  the  Mail. 

The  AUomey-Chneral. — It  is  headed  in  this  case  and  filed. 

Mr.  M^LoMughlin. — Unless  the  evidence  is  confined  to  Mr.  Egan, 
and  Mr.  £^gan  alone,  I  submit  it  is  not  admissible.  I  apprehend  the 
ground  upon  which  it  would  be  admissible  in  om,niibva  against  all  the 
traversers  would  be  this,  that  it  was  a  step  in  pursuance  of  the  alleged 
conspiracy.  Can  it  be  pretended  that,  after  the  filing  of  the  information, 
the  application  to  commit  the  Mail  for  contempt  was  a  step  in  pursuance 
of  the  alleged  conspiracy  % 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — The  statement  of  one  of  the  defendants  is 
plainly  evidence  against  him.  It  may  turn  out,  when  read,  to  be 
irrelevant 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — I  am  not  concerned  for  him,  but  I  am  for  others 
of  the  traversers,  and  I  make  the  objection. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  do  you  read,  Mr.  Attorney  1 

The  AUom&g-GtfiMTal, — I  read  the  7th  paragraph  of  this  affidavit. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — You  put  in  the  whole,  and  read  the  7th 
paragraph! 

The  jlttom«y-(7aneraZ. — ^Yes,  my  lord,  viz.  1 — ''  I  say  I  am  a  traverser 
in  this  cause  of  the  Queen  against  Pamell  and  others,  and  I  am  also 
the  treasurer  of  the  society  called  the  Irish  National  Land  League. 
And  I  make  this  affidavit  chiefly  in  consequence  of -the  absence  of  Mr. 
Charles  Stewart  Pamell,  m.p.,  who  is  unavoidably  absent  in  France." 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Now,  you  had  better  call  Mr.  Levy.  You 
said  you  had  not  finished  with  him. 

Sergeant  Heron. — I  will  get  rid  of  one  constable  whom  we  want  to 
send  away.     He  will  not  take  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Take  any  course  you  like. 

Mr.  O^JBrien. — I  beg  to  read  part  of  this  affidavit  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sul- 
livan. I  read  the  9th  paragraph : — *  *  I  say,  speaking  for  myself,  that  J  ani 
not  guilty  of  any  connection  with  or  knowledge  of  any  such  wicked  intents 
or  designs  as  are  imputed  in  said  portions  of  the  aforesaid  publicationa 
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of  the  DiMin  Evening  Mail,  I  do  not  belong  to  any  such  gang  as 
mentioned  and  characterized  in  the  Dvhlin  Evening  Mail  of  the  15ih 
instant  as  '  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  murdering  gang ; '  and  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  any  such  gang.  "    . 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — You  can  at  any  time  read  further  passages, 
should  you  see  fit 

Mr.  O'Brien, — ^Thanks,  my  lord:  I  also  read  this  paragraph: — "I 
say  that  my  motive  all  through,  and  since  the  period  of  my  joining  the 
Irish  National  Land  League,  was  for  the  benefit  of  my  country  and  the 
advancement  of  its  welfare.  I  never  approved  of,  and  do  not  approve 
of,  any  violation  of  the  law,  and  when  put  upon  my  trial  in  face  of  the 
law  I  now  claim  its  protection.*' 

Constable  Patrick  MThillips,  r.i.c.,  sworn,  and  examined  by  Sergeant 

Heron. 

Did  you  attend  a  Land  League  meeting  at  Ballymote,  county  Sligo  ?— 
I  did. 

On  Sunday,  the  12th  of  December,  1880  ?— I  did. 

Are  you  able  to  write  shorthand  '^— No. 

Was  Patrick  Joseph  Sheridan,  one  of  the  traversers,  at  that  meeting  1 
— He  was. 

Did  you  hear  what  be  said  1 — I  did. 

Did  you  attend  and  take  a  note  in  longhand  of  what  he  said  1 — ^I  did. 

And  is  the  print  you  have  in  your  hiand  an  accurate  copy  of  that 
original  note  l--It  is. 

Have  you  the  original  note  here,  in  case  anyone  wants  to  see  it  ? — ^I 
bare. 

Very  well,  would  yon  now  read  from  the  piint  what  you  heard  Mr. 
Sheridan  say? — {Witfnesa  reads) — "I  feel  no  small  pleasure  at  being 
with  you  here  tonclay.  I  came  from  the  black  North  to  be  with  you. 
When  I  say  the  black  North,  I  mean  as  it  is  known  to  the  people  of  the 
West.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  the  men  of  the  North  are  with  you  one 
and  all,  are  striving  to  see  who  can  strike  best  at  the  unholy  head  of 
landlordism.  An  attempt  was  made  at  the  Brookboro'  meeting  to 
oreate  disunion.  Every  means  was  had  recourse  to  to  create  a  row 
between  the  police,  the  people,  and  the  dragoons.  (Speaker  talks  of  a 
placard  issued,  which  he  states  was  from  the  landlord's  office,  and  a 
counter  one  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Furlong,  and  continues) — A  united  Irish 
people  will  soon  make  short  work  of  Irish  landlordism  (a  voice, '  Down 
with  it').  We  will  keep  the  flag  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  fly- 
ing until  we  buiy  landlordism  in  the  dirt.  At  best  landlordism  is  a 
curse  (points  to  Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth's  property,  and  continues) — 
Look  at  even  the  fields  of  what  is  called  a  good  landlord." 

^  Like  one  man  band  together  against  landlordism.  Band  together 
and  show  the  British  Qovemment  that  there  is  behind  the  platform 
men  who,  if  they  do  not  get  their  rights,  will  have  them  or  know  for 
what.  My  friend,  Mr.  Tully,  has  the  other  day  established  an  admirable 
thing.  He  has  established  a  Land  League  branch  a  Court  of  Justice. 
Let  each  of  yous  leave  your  disputes  before  your  branch  of  the  Land 
League.  Let  the  vote  of  the  majority  carry,  and  any  man  who  don't 
submit,  use  on  him  that  twig  called  Boycotism.  Law  is  one  thing  and 
justice  is  another.  Do  not  hough  cattle,  or  bum  hay,  or  turf.  My 
opinion  those  who  do  it  are  the  hirelings  of  the  landlords.  Any  poor  law 
guardian  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  you,  put  him  asida  On  the  25th 
of  March  let  no  one  represent  you  in  the  Corporation  but  Land  League 
members.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Land  League  branches  are  departing 
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from  the  rules  of  the  parent  Branch.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a  lady 
last  wa^k  was  ordered  ifO  give  up  a  farm  she  took  thirty  years  a^o.  We 
cannot  go  back  further  than  our,  own  existence,  and  dear  knows  ainoe 
then  we  have  more  than  enough  to  look  after." 

Who/wafi  m  the  chair  at  that  meeting  ?-r-The  Bev,  Father  Meehan. 

And  about  how  many  people  were  there  1 — ^About  a  thousand,  I 
should  say. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker. 

I  suppose  there  were  a  number  of  other  speakers  ? — ^There  were. 

And  did  you  take  any  speech  but  Mr.  Sheridan'^ ) — I  did. 

Tou  took  other  speeches  as  well  t — I  did. 

How  long  did  Mr.  Sheridan  speak  1 — About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minuteS)  I  b^eve. 

And  thai,  not  a  page  of  print,  is  all  you  took  of  his  speech  1 — ^Tes. 

You  told  us  already  that  you  did  not  write  shorthand) — ^No. 

You  only  took  sentences  here  and  there,  according  as  you  were  able 
to  catch  them  1 — ^As  I  was  able  to  note  them  down. 

Anything  that  you  thought  was  strong  you  took  a  note  off — No ;  I 
took  it  both  ways,  I  believe^  as  far  as  I  could  write. 

Was  that  a  tenth  of  what  he  said — I  suppose  it  would  be  that  1 — ^I 
would  say  more. 

You  would  say  a  ninth  1 — I  would  say  a  sixth. 

Yery.  wolt*  you  ha^vQ  a  sixth  there  of  what  he  said. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  A,  M.  Stdliva/n. 

Have  you  your  original  longhand  notes  1 — I  have. 

Would  you  show  it  to  me,  please  t-^-Yes.     (Produced  note-book.) 

Have  you  marked  in  thi$  the  blanks  where  you  lost  two  or  three  sen- 
tences.?-^T)No. 

Why  t<— ^I  took  them  down  just  according  as  I  eould  write. 

I  know ; .  but  as  regards  your  notes  now  in  my  hand,  do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  any  one  taking  it  \ip  and  reading,  it. would  think  that 
they  were  reading  a  consecutive  speech  without  a  break  \ — I  didn't  in- 
tend  it  in  that  "^yt  I   .       ,  .    ,  ..    • 

But  is  it  so ;  if  I  take  it  now  and  read  it,  would  it  appear  a  consecutive 
speech  without  breaks  t— I  think  not. 

Are  there  any  marks  there  to  show  any  breaks } — No. 

Can  you,  ngw  with  thi/i  pencil  mark  where  the  breaks  occurred  ? — I 
stated  .distinctly  that  they  were  longhand  notes. 

Can  you  mark  in  this  where  you  left  out  five  sentences  at  a  time^? — ^I 
cannot. 

Or  one  sentenoe  at  a  time  1 — I  cannot.  I  just  took  them,  down  as 
quickly  and  as  accurately  as  possible. 

You  rfaad  it  to  the  jury — I  don't  want  to  occupy  time  by  reading  it 
again>-as  if  it  were  a  consecutive  speech  without  a  break  in  the  sen- 
tences ;  is  not  that  so? — No ;  I  think  not. 

Well,  where  do  the  sentences  break  there,  can  you  say  i— No  ;  but 
they  refer  to  different  subjects.  The  speaker  deals  with  one  thing,  then 
breaks  off  into  another. 

I  know;  but  is  there  any  indication  of  a  gap  of  three  sentences 
between,  two? — ^No. 

Then  that  is  not  at  all  a  fair  report  1 — It  is  a  fair  report  of  what  is 
in  it? 

Of  what  is  in  it.  Would  you  call  it  a  fiair  report  of  the  Bible  if  1  out 
out  after  every  sentence  three  words? — ^Not  in  that  way. 
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And  isn't  thafcthe  way  this  is  done — isn't  there  three  sentences  out  for 
every  one  yon  have  taken  1 — ^There  may  be. 

That  is  all  I  ask.     That  is  the  worth  of  this  report. 

* 

Constable  Jambs  Kbnt,  b.lc.,  sworn,  and  examined  by  Seigeant  Heron. 

Were  you  at  a  Land  League  meeting  held  at  Milltown,  in  the  county 
of  Galway,  on  the  26th  July,  1880  ?— I  was. 

Did  you  see  there  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  the  traverser  1 — ^I  did,  sir. 

And  did  you  also  see  Mr.  Gordon,  the  traverser,  there  1 — I  did^  sir. 

And  Mr.  Nally ,  the  traverser  also  1 — ^Yes. 

Now,  about  how  many  people  were  there  at  that  meeting ) — ^Well,  I 
should  say  about  2,000. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Grordon,  the  traverser,  giving  any  pamphlets  to  the 
people  1 — 1  saw  him  driving  on  a  car,  and  throwing  pamphlets  about  in 
all  directions. 

Have  you  one  of  them  here) — ^I  cannot  say  that  I  have — ^not  one  of 
those  that  Mr.  Gordon  distributed. 

Very  well.  Did  any  one  of  the  traversers  give  you  a  copy  of  the 
same  pamphlet  1 — ^Tes. 

What  pamphlet  is  that  ? — It  is  called  John  Devoy's  letter. 

Who  gave  you  the  copy  of  John  Devo/s  letter  1--Mr.  Nally. 

That  is  Mr.  Nally,  the  traverser  1 — Yes. 

Now,  were  there  any  placards  exhibited  at  that  meeting? — ^There 
were,  sir. 

Did  Mr.  Nally  give  you  anything  else  at  the  meeting  ? — He  did. 

What  was  it  he  gave  you  1~He  gave  me  these  three  placards  that  I 
hold  in  my  hand. 

Very  well,  show  them  to  me  1    {Witness  handed  placards  to  counsel.) 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^This  (a  red  placard),  my  lord,  is  the  same  as  the 
Bohola  placard  already  proved,  with  an  addition — '^Traitors  in  the 
camp  "  it  is  headed,  and  then  proceeds — "  Men  of  Connaught — A  year 
has  now  passed  by  since  you  pledged  yourselves  never  to  take  a  farm 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  or  which  has  been  surrendered 
because  of  inability  to  pay  rent.  Have  you  adhered  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  that  pledge  1  Have  there  been  any  one  of  you  so  sordid  traitors 
who  have  betrayed  you  interests  by  breaking  that  pledge  1  Have  the 
land  grabbers,  land  sharks,  and  land  thieves  been  at  their  old  work  in 
your  midst  ?  If  so,  have  you  done  your  duty  to  your  fellow-countrymen. 
Have  you  ceased  to  buy  or  sell  from  traitors^?  Have  you  avoided  them 
in  the  public  place  H  If  not,  attend  to  it.  Banish  the  land  sharks  from 
the  society  of  honest  men.  Leave  their  com  imcut,  their  potatoes 
undug,  and  themselves  to  wither  under  a  people's  curse. 

Their  names, 
Their  human  names  shall  hang  on  high. 
Exalted  'mid  their  less  abhorred  compeers, 
To  fester  through  the  infamy  of  years* 

Down  with  land  grabbers,  and  God  save  the  people." 

Then  there  is  added — "  The  next  issue  of  this  will  contain  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  the  land  grabbers  in  Connaught  who  have  taken 
farms  from  which  others  have  been  evicted,  or  which  have  been  sur- 
rendered owing  to  inability  to  pay  rent.  Look  o\it  for  land  sharks, 
Down  with  landlordism,  and  God  save  the  people. 

He  also  gave  you  this  one  (a  white  placard) — "  To  the  People  of  Ire- 
land? "—Yes. 
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^rgeant  Heron. — *'  To  the  people  of  Ireland.  Again,  as  a  generation 
ago,  when  famine  was  rampant  in  the  land — again  the  emigrant  ship  is 
oSered  as  a  remedy  for  your  iUs.  A  race  that  cannot  be  conquered 
must  be  exterminated,  and  beasts  are  preferred  to  men.  Why  do  your 
enemies,  or  your  misoeJled  friends,  exhort  you  to  leave  the  land  of  your 
birth,',the  land  in  which  you  desire  to  live  and  die  t  Is  it  becaiise  there 
is  no  room  for  you  %  If  Ireland  were  as  thickly  populated  as  the  small 
islands  in  the  British  Channel  we  should  have  a  population  as  large  as 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Is  it  because  you  are  the  victims 
of  periodical  famines  1  True,  you  are.  But  let  the  man-made  causes  be 
removed,  and  the  industry  of  the  people  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will 
keep  off  famine  for  ever.  But  as  long  as  landlordism  is  permitted  to 
cramp  your  energies,  to  put  penalties  on  your  industry,  and  make  t^e 
fruit  of  your  labour  its  own,  so  long  will  hunger,  and  rags,  and  misery 
prevail  Emigration  for  the  few,  who  would  freely  propose  to  tiy  their 
fortune  in  younger  lands,  might  be  no  evil;  but  wholesale  and 
indiscriminate  deportation  of  unwilling  and  imsuitable  emigrants, 
has  had  as  necessary  results,  the  frightful  immorality  of  the 
passenger  ship,  and  the  well  recruited  slums  and  jails  of  the  Eastern 
cities  of  America.  And  yet  "  Philanthropic"  men,  nay, 
religious  men,  are  found  to  be  enthusiastic  advocates  of  emigration. 
Why  cannot  these  **  philanthropic"  and  religious  men  expend  their  efforts 
in  trying  to  settle  the  people  at  home  1  There  is  only  too  much  room, 
and  the  expense  would  not  be  greater.  True,  landlordism  proclaims  its 
malignant  prohibition,  for  one  of  its  habitual  crimes  is  the  levelling  of 
the  homes  of  the  poor.  Come,  then,  we  say,  benevolent  emigration 
agents,  and  help  us  to  root  out  the  cause  of  the  nation's  woes.  Irishmen, 
this  land  is  yours.  Here,  by  the  very  law  and  fact  of  your  existence, 
you  are  entitled  to  live  and  die.  If  any  arrangement  of  evil-minded 
men  expels  you  from  the  land  of  your  birth,  that  is  not  justice,  it  is  a 
foul  attack  on  the  order  established  by  Providence.  The  so-called  rights 
of  property  must  yield  to  the  far  higher  rights  of  humanity.  It  must 
become  as  easy  for  a  man  to  live  in  Ireland  as  in  any  other  civilised 
Christian  land.  Join  together  for  mutual  defence.  Beware  of  the 
suicidal  competition  for  land  on  which  landlordism  so  conveniently 
throws  the  blame  of  its  own  unmeasured  wickedness.  Beware  of  "  philan- 
thropic" emigration  agents  who  are  doing  the  work  of  the  English 
Government. 

'^  Keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  homesteads." 

Charles  S.  Parnell, 
Joseph  G.  Biggar, 
William  H.  O'Suluvan, 
Patrick  Egan, 
A.  J.  Kettle, 
Michael  Davitt, 
Thouas  Brsnnan, 
62,  Middle  Abbey-street, 

Dublin,  June  16th,  1880. 

Now,  Mr.  Nally  gave  you  that  1 — ^Yes. 

Was  that  before  the  meeting  commenced  f — It  was. 

Did  you  see  these  placards  posted  up  anywhere  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  was  in  the 
act  of  copying  them  when  he  gave  me  these. 

You  were  copying  other  placards  1 — ^Yes,  similar  ones  that  were 
posted.  I  was  doing  that  when  Mr.  Nally  came  out  and  handed  me 
these. 
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And  about  how  many  of  the  red  and  of  the  white  placards  were  posted 
up  at  the  meeting  1 — ^Well,  I  saw  six  or  seven. 

Now,  as  regards  their  coming  to  the  meeting,  did  any  of  the  men 
march  in  procession  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  Tuam  banner  ? — Yes ;  the  ene  that  came  from 
the  Tuam  side. 

How  did  they  walk  in  procession  with  it  1 — ^They  marched  two  deep ; 
there  was  a  horseman  before  the  body  and  another  behind,  both  wearing 
a  sort  of  medal  on  his  breast. 

Did  any  men  come  in  from  Elilconnelly  marching  ? — ^That  is  the  con- 
tingent I  mean. 

Very  well.  Now,  Constable  Kent,  were  you  at  a  Land  League  meet- 
ing held  at  Glennamaddy,  in  the  county  Galway,  on  the  16th  of  May  1 — 
I  was. 

Before  I  leave  the  Milltown  meetings  I  want  to  ask  you  was  there  a 
platform  there  1 — No, 

And  what  did  the  speakers  speak  fix>m  ? — ^They  spoke  from  a  break 
or  carriage. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Nally  speak  1 — ^Yes. 

Where  did  he  speak  fromi — ^He  spoke  from  the  break  toa 

Now  you  said  you  were  at  the  Glennamaddy  meeting  on  the  16th  of 
of  May,  1880 1—1  was,  sir. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  the  banneni  at  that  meeting  1 — I  do. 

Tell  his  lordship  and  the  jury  what  the  inscriptions  on  them  were  1 
— Will  you  permit  me  to  look  at  my  transcript. 
.  Yes,  you  may  be  permitted  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — ^I  suppose  you  made  the  note  at  the  time  t 

Witness. — ^Yes.  There  was  on  one  of  them  "  the  land  for  the  people." 
On  another  "  Galway  to  the  front."  Another  was  **  remember  98,"  with 
a  portrait  of  Robert  Emmet.  Another  had  representation  of  Erin. 
There  was  also  "  down  with  tyranny  "  on  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Down  with  what) — "Down  with  tyranny" 
my  lord. 

Sergeant  Heron, — Do  you  remember  one  with  only  the  word 
"  Kilkerran  "  on  it  1 — ^There  was  one  with  the  word  "  Kilkerran." 

And  after  that  banner  was  there  a  procession  1 — ^There  was. 

Describe  to  his  lordship  and  the  jury  what  that  procession  was  ? — 
There  was  a  large  number  of  people  walking  after  it  two  deep. 

Did  they  carry  anything  in  their  hands  1 — ^Thirty  or  forty  of  them 
carried  gims,  wiUi  what  appeared  to  be  bayonets  fixed  on  them. 
•  What  were  they — ^real  guns  or  what  1 — ^They  were  wooden  imitations 
— ^good  imitations  too. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — With  tin  bayonets,  I  suppose  1 — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoerald. — Where  is  Glennamaddy  ? 

Sergeant  Heron, — In  the  county  Galway.  (To  witness) — ^near  what 
town  1 — ^Well,  the  nearest  town  is  Dunmore. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoerald. — And  that  is  near  Tuam. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McLaughlin, 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force,  sergeant  1 — For  nearly  nineteen 
years,  sir. 

Very  welL  And  now  I  believe  you  have  succeeded  very  well  in  the 
force,  and  have  got  prouiotion — as  we  are  all  glad  to  see  1---Thank  you, 
sir. 

Don't  mention  it.      I  am  sure  you  deserved  it  or  you  would  not 
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have  got  it.     I  suppose  you  liave  seen  a  good  deal  of  service  in  the 
force  I—Well,  yes. 

Active  service,  I  mean  f— I  have  been  working  aU  my  time  in  it. 

You  were  not  frightened  at  this  dreadful  display  of  military  imple- 
ments— ^wooden  guns  and  tinsel  bayonets  1 — ^Well,  no. 

I  thought  so.  You  regarded  it  as  good  fun,  didn't  you  1 — ^No,  I  can- 
not say  that  I  did. 

Was  there  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  them  1—^1  thought 
not. 

Did  Nally  give  you  anything  but  these  placards — according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  and  Nally  1 — He  did  not,  sir. 

Do  you  know  what  I  mean  %--l  guess  it. 

What  is  it  now  1 — I  suppose  you  mean  did  he  give  me  any  drink. 

You  are  right — a  sharp  man.  I  suppose  he  is  a  great  teetotaller  in 
that  part  of  the  coimtry  ? — ^I  think  not,  sir. 

There  is  nothing  very  dreadful  in  these  men  walking  two  deep  ? — ^No. 

And  the  man  on  horseback  at  their  head  was  not  a  very  dreadful  man  t 
— That  was  at  the  MUltown  meeting,  though. 

Yes,  I  am  going  back  to  that.  I  suppose  it  was  not  a  very  warlike 
steed,  but  ratiier  one  of  those  animals  that  goes  two  miles  an  hour  pro- 
vided somebody  shoves ) — It  was  rather  a  well-fed  animal. 

That  would  make  him  all  the  slower  to  go — *^  who  drive  fat  oxen  must 
himself  be  fat."  Was  it  at  Milltown  that  Gordon  gave  you  the  pamphlet  f 
— No,  it  was  Mr.  Nally  gave  it  to  me,  but  Mr.  Gordon  was  also  dis- 
tributing them. 

And  he  also  gave  you  these  placards  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  go  up  to  Nally  and  ask  him  to  give  you  copies  to  save  your 
copying  them  T----No,  he  gave  them  imasked. 

Then  he  must  be  a  very  obliging  fellow  ) — I  thought  him  so  on  that 
occasion. 

How  many  did  he  give  you  ? — Three. 

That  placard  with  Mr.  Pamell's  name  to  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
very  mischievous  thing  now,  does  it  1 

Sergeant  ffercn, — I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — I  put  it  to  his  credit.  He  is  a  peace  officer,  and  I 
ask  him  as  a  peace  officer  and  a  man  of  judgment  (nearly  twenty  years 
in  the  force),  is  a  placard  he  produces,  in  his  opinion,  very  mischie- 
vous? 

Sergeant  Heron, — That  is  not  for  the  witness  to  say. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — No ;  he  is  not  to  answer  that  question ; 
that  is  for  the  jury,  upon  the  construction  of  the  document. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — His  answer  might  be  part  of  the  material  on 
which  the  jury  are  to  proceed.  However,  it  is  not  worth  pressing^to 
■witness) — That  was  a  great  meeting,  wasn't  it  \ — Yes. 

And  orderly  % — Yes. 

Have  you  given  us  all  the  mottoes  you  saw  \ — I  have  not. 

What  was  the  reason  you  did  not — ^you  have  only  given  us  the  bad 
ones  ? — ^Well,  I  did  so  now. 

Didn't  you  see  a  motto  of  this  sort — a  painting  representing  Erin 
shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Pamell  ? — Yes. 

You  know  Erin  would  be  represented  by  a  lady  with  her  arms  out- 
stretched 1 — Yes. 

Shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Pamell,  around  which,  in  large  letters,  are 
these  words,  "  Pamell  saved  my  people.  Welcome  to  Erin  again,  Ire- 
land's benefactor  " — did  you  see  that  motto  1 — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Don*t  you  think  now  that  that  was  the  most  important  of  the  lot^  and 
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you  didn't  tdll  ns  a  word  aboat  it — do  you  ttdnk  it  is  fair  1 — ^I  did  not 
tell  you  a  word  about  it. 

Why — ^that  is  a  poser? — It  is  not  a  poser^  sir. 

Well,  answer  it  1 — I  am  not  quite  sure  why  I  did  not  give  it  to  ydu — 
because  I  hadn't  it  on  my  notes. 

That  makes  it  the  more  odd — ^you  might  just  think  over  it  when  you 
go  down,  you  soe  it  is  a  poser — wait  a  moment — ^my  friend  wants  a  word 
by  way  of  finale. 

Mr.  Cuartm. — You  say  that  at  the  Miltown  meeting  Mr.  Brennan 
was  there  1 — He  was,  sir. 

Do  you  recollect  the  time  that  Mr.  Nally  was  speaking} — ^I  do; 

Will  you  tmdertake  to  say  that  Mr.  Breunan  had  not  left  the  brake 
before  that  1—1  will  *- 

Wsa  he  there  1 — He  was. 

Will  you  Bweto  he  wasl — ^I  will,  distinctly. ' 

If  some  three  or  fou^  parties  swore  that  Mr.  Brennan  had  left  would 
you  contradict  them  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzobrald. — Don't  answer  that. 

Mr.  Gurra/n. — ^Would  he  contradict  them — it  is  merely  testing  his 
credit. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^It  is  not  evidence,  whether  he  would  con- 
tradict them  or  not.  He  swears  positively  Mr.  Brennan  was  there  when 
Nally  spoke  from  the  brake. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — I  must  only  say,  as  being  interested  in  the  defence, 
that  my  friend  has  only  asked  a  question  that  has  been  asked  a 
thousand  times  and  answered. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — It  is  time  now  to  stop  it,  with  the  thou- 
sandth-and-one  time.     We  allow  great  latitude. 

Mr.  G*Brien.—\  know  I  put  that  question  a  thousand  times  t)n  the 
Munster  circuit  before  Mr.  Justice  BEirry.  Surely  it  is  a  test  of  the 
witness's  credit*  ^ 

Mr.  Justice  Fn^ZGERALD. — It  is  one  of  these  irregtdar  questions  very 
often  put  that  is  not  worth  stopping.  It  is  a  suggestion  that  there  aix3 
three  or  four  persons  who  will  swear  directly  tibe  contrary.  Bring 
these  persons  up  and  let  them  be  sworn,  and  the  jury  wiU  determine 
between  them. 

Mr.  Ourran, — Cannot  it  be  put  in  this  way :  If  it  was  sworn  by 
several  persons  that  Mr.  Brennan  had  left  the  platform  before  Mr. 
Nally  spoke,  would  it  be  true  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Don't  answer  that. 

Mr.  Cwrran, — May  I  ask  him  whether  he  would  change  his  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — No;  nor  whether  he  would  change  his 
opinion. 

Mr.  Curran, — It  is  not  merely  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — If  you  have  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants  that  Mr.  Brennan  left  before  Mr.  Nally  spoke  we  will  receive 
it  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Curran. — With  respect  to  Mr.  Nally  himself,  Mr.  McLaughlin 
asked  you  did  he  give  you  anything.  Did  you  give  him  anything  ? — 
No,  sir. 

Tou  are  the  first  constable  that  appeared  here  who  did  not  1 — ^Well, 
there  is  always  an  exception.  •    i  j    * 

To  prove  the  rule — isn't  that  so  1     You  knew  Mr.  Nally  1 — Yes. 

Do  you  know  that — I  am  asking  him  this  question  with  respect  to 
the  placards — do  you  know  that  he  is  paying  his  attentions  to  a  young 
lady  in  the  neighbourhood  % — I  do  not. 
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Do  yon  know  that  the  match  was  broken  off  in  consequenoe  of  send- 
ing this  placard  as  an  answer  to  a  love-letter  1 — No,  sir,  I  didn't  hear 
that. 

Mr.  M^LaughUn, — I  think  it  would  be  good  legal  cause  for  breaking 
it  off. 

Mr.  M.  Levy  re-called,  and  further  examined  by  Mr.  MoUoy. 

Did  you  report  the  Clonmel  meeting,  held  on  the  24th  October, 
1880?— I  did. 

Did  Mr.  John  Dillon,  the  traverser,  make  a  speech  there  % — He  did. 
Would  you  turn  to  page  20,  line  11,  "  Let  us  consider,"  and  readi — 
{Witneaa  reads) — ^^  Let  us  consider  what  are  the  means  that  the  Irish 
League  has  used  to  protect  the  tenants,  and  propose  to  go  on  using,  in 
spite  of  prosecutions  and  threats  from  the  Castle.     The  means  are  simply 
those  stated  in  the  resolution.     Strict  organization — that  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  meetings.     You  should  have  a  branch  in  every  parish, 
with  its  secretary,  and  president,  and  treasurer.     You  must  have  a  couple 
of  men  in  every  townli^  to  go  round  and  ask  every  farmer,  to  j  oin.    Hold 
a  meeting,  and  come  to  an  agreement  on  each  estate  what  would  be  a 
fair  and  moderate  rent  to  offer.     Griffith's  valuation  is  pretty  near  the 
mark,  I  believe.     Come  to  the  agreement,  and  let  every  man  take  a 
pledge  not  to  go  back  to  his  neighbour,  and  let  the  tenants  go  together  and 
make  the  offer ;  if  it  will  not  be  accepted,  put  it  in  your  pocket,  go 
home,  lodge  it  in  a  bank  until  they  come  to  reason.     If  evictions  are 
attempted,  colnmunicate  with  the  Land  League  in  Dublin,  and  it  will 
defend  the  farmer  in  the  court  and  if  he  is  defeated  there  and  evicted, 
we  will  put  a  ban  on  the  land.     Call  a  meeting,  and  pledge  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  no  one  shall  touch  it  or  speak  to  any  man  (cheers).     Then 
we  not  only  prevent  it  being  touched,  but  prevent  it  being  used.     If  it 
is  put  to  any  use  some  man  must  be  employed  to  take  care  of  it ;  let 
that  man  be  outlawed,  and  let  no  man  speak  to  him  or  deal  with  him, 
and  you  will  bring  him  to  reason  very  soon  (cheers). "  The  great  thing  is 
you  must  multiply  the  branches  of  the  League ;  start  one  in  every  parish. 
You  must  go  on  with  this  policy.     If  the  Government  prosecutes,  you 
must  show  if  the  Irish  people  are  a  nation  of  cowards  or  a  nation  of 
men.     The  way  to  act  if  the  Government  prosecutes  is  this  :  if  they  pro- 
secute your  president  or  the  secretary,  put  two  other  men  in  their  places 
and  go  on  with  the  work.     By-and-by  the  jails  will  be  full,  and  they  will 
find  it  not  so  easy  a  task  to  put  the  whole  of  Ireland  into  jail  (cheers). 
In  fact  it  is  my  impression,  if  they  continue  this  policy,    before  long 
they  will  find  the  best  thing    to  do  is  to  put  the  landlords  into  jail 
(cheers).     Now,  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  any  nervousness  on 
the  point  of  crima     I  am  not  aware  the  Irish  people  have  been  guilty 
of  crime  to  any  extent  that  justifies  what  has  been  said.     I  am  aware 
that  the  London  press  are  manufacturing  deliberately  in  Dublin  false 
crimes,  which  they  are  sending  over  by  the  column  to  London  to  raise  a 
cry  against  our  people  (cheers).     But  I  say,  I  refuse  to  denounce  crime 
because  I  say  the  Irish  people  have  not  stained  their  cause  by  crime." 
Did  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  make  a  speech  there  1 — He  did. 
Turn  to  page  24,  line  9 — "  But  I  will  tell  you." — (  Wibiesa  reads) — 
"  But  I  will  tell  you  what  the  charge  against  Mr.  Pamell  is.     The  first 
count  in  the  indictment  they  have  against  him  is  that  he  saved  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  the  Irish  people.     This  is  the  sort  of  work  these 
men  do  not  want  to  have  done,  for  they  seize  on  every  opportunity  that 
offers  for  depopulating  this   fair  and   fertile  land  of  ours  (a  voice — 
*  Bravo').      To-day  they  tell  you  that  Ireland  is  ovei^populated  (a  voice— 
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*  With  cattle').     There  are  abnost  as  many  people  in  the  city  of  London 
as  in  all  Ireland  to-day,   and  yet   they  teU   us  this  country  is  over- 
populated.     When  Charles  Stewart  Pamell  saw  the  clouds  of  famine 
darkening  on  the  Irish  nation,  he  rose  to  their  relief.      He  went,  not  to 
the  British  Parliament,  he  went  across  the  broad  Atlantic.     He  appealed 
to  your  fathers  and  sons,  brothers  and    sisters,    to   your   sons  and 
daughters,  for  help  for  the  Irish  people  threatened  with  famine,  and  over 
whom  there  was  no  Government  for  their  relief.     He  appealed  to  the 
generous  American  people  ;  nobly  they  responded  to  the  appeal.     His 
every  word  was  turned  to  gold,   and  it  was   sent  across  to  the  Irish 
tenants  that  they  might  have  seed  in  the  earth,   that  they  should  have 
fruits  in  the  harvest  time.     That  is  the   first  charge  they  have  against 
Mr.  Pamell  and  his  friends.     What  is  the  second  count  1    That  he  put  a 
check  on  evictions ;  for  though  there  are  evictions  going  on  to-day,  heart- 
less and  cruel,  yet  there  would  be  ten  times  as  many  but  for  Charles 
Stewart   Pamell  and  the  Land  League.     And  now  what  is  the  third 
count    in    the   indictment)     It  is   a   count    that   touches  the  hearts 
of  the  landlords  very  deeply,  because    it  touches  their   pockets.     It  is, 
he  reduced  the  rents  of  Ireland.     He  did.     He  and  his  friends  have 
reduced  the  rents  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  kept  many  thousands 
of  pounds  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  who  earned  it,  and  who  had  the 
best  right  to  keep  it.     These  are  the  real  charges  they  have  against  him ; 
and  he  will  face  them  like  a  man.     Now  you  have  heard  here  to-day 
some  very  practical  speeches   asking  you   to    bear  your  part  in  the 
struggle  before  you.     Form  branches  of  the  Land  League..    (There  was 
an  interruption).     All  the  prosecutions,  and  all  the  informers,  and  all 
the  constabulary,  and  all  the  force  of  the  British  Empire  will  not  put 
down  this  movement.     What  is  it  we  claim  1     Is  it  any  unjust  or  dis- 
honest cause)    (A  voice :  ^No.')     It  is  the  cause  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  subsist  in  peace,  comfort,  and  happiness  on  the  abounding 
wealth  that  their  own  hands  produce  out  of  the  soil  of  their  own  country, 
with  the  help  of  the  good  God.     This  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Land 
League.     This  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday.     The  principle  prevails  in 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  except  this  country  here ;  and  many 
years  ago  the  patriots  of  Ireland  were  putting  before  the  Irish  people 
the  same  idea  of  their  peasant  proprietary  we  are  putting  before  you 
to^y." 

Did  the  traverser,  Mr.  Boyton,  make  a  speech  1 — He  did. 

Goto  page  26,  line  12,  "Now,  in  pursuance"? — (Witness  reeAa) — 
"  Now,  in  pursuance  of  my  duty  as  an  organizer  of  the  Irish  National 
Land  League,  I  call  on  every  man  here  to  pledge  himself  before  God  and 
in  the  sight  of  his  fellow-countrymen  never  to  take  the  farm  from 
which  his  neighbour  is  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  unjust  rent,  never  to 
purchase  crops  or  cattle  seized  for  rent,  and  never  to  work  on  such  land. 
Eveiy  honest  man  who  is  prepared  to  take  that  pledge  manfully  and 
determinedly  to  keep  it,  hold  up  his.  right  hand.  (Hands  held  up ; 
oheers.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O^Brien. 

Now,  Mr.  Levy,  you  remember  that  there  was  a  letter  read  at  the 
meeting  from  Dr.  Power,  Bishop  of  Waterfordi — Well,  there  were 
several  letters.  I  don't  say  they  were  read.  1  have  portion  of  the 
letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Waterford.  The  secretary  read  it,  but  I  caimot 
say  I  have  it  all.     I  don't  think  I  have.     I  have  portion  of  it. 

Just  read  what  you  have  1 — ^There  are  breaks  and  blanks  in  it. 

I  may  be  able  to  assist  you  1 — (  Witness  reads) — "  The  secretaxy — This 
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is  the  Bishop  of  Waterford's  letter,  dated  22nd  October,  1880 :— '  In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  the  Idth  instant,  requesting,  on  behalf  of  com- 
mittee  of  management,  that  I  would  express  approval  of  the  objects  for 
the  attainment  of  which  a  land  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Clonmel  on  the 
24th,  I  beg  to  assure  you  and  the  committee  that  every  constitutional 
effbrt  having  for  its  aim  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  land  question 
shall  command  my  warmest  sympathies  and  earnest  co-operation. 
Every  true  Irishman  must  deplore  ^e  sad  and  sickening  sight  of  wit- 
nessiag  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  population  forced  to  fly  from  oar 
shores  in  hundreds  of  thousands  as  houseless  outcasts,  the  victims  of 
inhuman  land  laws.  Scenes  such  as  these  can  be  arrested  only  by  the 
enactment  of  such  wise  and  steriing  laws  as  will  wrest  from  landlords 
the  despotic  power  given  them  by  anti-Irish  Grovermnents,  in  order  to 
uphold  them  as  an  sJien  garrisoii,  to  assist  in  crushing  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  a  down-trodden  nation.  An  earnest  and  vigorously  sus- 
tained agitation,  such  as  that  extending  through  the  land,  kept  strictly 
within  constitutional  organization" There  is  a  break  there. 

Coimsel  (reading) — **  *  Kept  strictly  within  constitutional  bounds,  and 
excluding  all  secret  and  ^egal  organizations  must  command.* " — 
(  WUnesa  reads) — '^ '  Must  command  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  sound 
the  death-knedl  of  landlord  injustice  and  tyranny.  Hence  the  usual 
faction  cry  for  coercion,  where  the  people  demand  the  redress  of  their 
grievances,  has  been  raised,  and  a  friendly  administration  is  daily  goaded 
by  its  astute  and  designing  oppcments  to  suppress  a  constitutional  tiiough 
widespread  agitation  by  suspending  the  safeguards  of  full  and  open  dis- 
cussion.' " 

The  next  I  have  to  read  is — (Counsel  reads) — "  '  But  I  trust  that  the 
enlightened  statesmen  who  rule  the  destinies  of  the  empire  may  not  be 
so  pliant  as  to  play  into  the  hands  of  their  unmasked  enemies,  and  forfeit 
the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people.  In  order  to  remove  all  pretence  for 
the  enactment  of  coercive  measures,  and  to  sustain  the  Government  in 
resisting  the  frantic  demands  for  the  suspension  of  the  guarantees  of 
free  discussion,  it  behoves  the  leaders  of  the  existing  agitation  to  be 
moderate  and  guarded  in  language,  and,  above  all,  should  any  cry 
savouring  of  bloodthirsty  retaliation  or  injury  of  property  be  raised  by 
mischievous  individuals  skulking  in  the  crowd,  the  rule  of  action  carried 
out  by  the  immortal  Liberator  in  similar  circumstances  should  be 
adopted  by  calling  on  the  well-disposed  to  hand  them  over  to  the  police. 
Hoping  that  all  such  precautions  shall  be  taken,  and  wishing  a  &vour- 
able  issue  to  your  proceedings,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

" '  4^  John  Poweb.'  '* 

Tell  me,  did  Count  Moore  make  a  speech  there ) — ^I  have  Mr.  A 
Moore,  m.p. 

It  is  the  same  Moore.  Just  read  from  the  beginning  of  his  speech  1 — 
( Witness  resuda)^-"!  have  to  propose  this  resolution  to  you."  Then  I 
have  ^^  read  the  same."     I  have  not  got  the  resolution. 

Here's  the  resolution.^  (Counsel  reads) — "  That  the  periodical  depres- 
sion deepening  into  famine  " 

The  AUomey-Generai, — I  object ;  let  that  be  proved  afterwards. 

Mr.  ffBrien  (to  witness). — Just  refresh  your  memory  as  well  as  you 
ban.'  'W^as  it  to  this  effect — "  That  the  periodical  depression  deepening 
into  famine,  with  which  Ireland^  a  fertile  country,  is  afflicted,  proves  in- 
contestably  that  the  laws  which  hamper  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  are 
unsuited  to  the  present  state  of  society,  and  demand  radical  changes'' t 
— I  cannot  recollect  it. 
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Very  well,  read  on  1 — {Witness  I'eads) — "  Fellow«<;oiintrymen,  I  have 
travelled  far  to  be  with  yon  here  to-day  (cheers).  T  felt  that  this  much 
was  due  to  my  constituents,  and  that  deep  respect  which  I  have  for  them 
— those  constituents  who  have  honoured  me  by  sending  me  to  Parlia- 
ment to  represent  them.  I  felt  also  it  was  due  to  that  deep  sympathy 
which  I  have  and  have  always  had  for  every  generous  impulse  and  every 
lofby  aspiration  that  warms  the  heart  or  fires  the  blood  of  Tipperary 
(eheers).  You  are  met  here  to-day  to  protest  against  the  systematic  and 
long-continued  misgovemment  of  the  country, — a  misgovemment  that 
has  resulted  only  in  poverty  and  misery,  in  frequently  recurring  famines, 
and  dire  misfortune  in  every  shape  (cheers).  Now,  the  causes  I  want 
to  lay  stress  upon,  as  at  the  root  of  these  evils,  are  absenteeism,  which 
drains  the  country  of  so  much  capital  each  year.  Another  cause  that 
you  do  not  hear  from  everybody — ^the  poor  laws  are  harsh  ;  an  inelastic 
poor  law,  that  never  adapted  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  labourer  or  small 
farmer,  but  absolutely  in  the  present  day  places  a  premium  on  extenbi- 
nation  (cheers).  Then  we  come  to  the  land  laws.  I  say  there  is  no 
parallel  for  the  land  ld.ws  found  in  any  civilized  country.  They  are  not 
the  same  in  Scotland ;  they  are  the  same  in  England,  but  under  totally 
different  circumstances.  In  Scotland  a  man  takes  a  farm  for  21  years. 
At  the  end  of  16,  when  he  has  five  years  of  his  lease  to  run,  if  he  does 
not  get  good  terms,  he  will  rack  his  land,  and  give  it  up  to  the  landlord. 
It  is  the  landlord's  interest  to  treat  him  well.  In  England  they  possess 
capital  and  have  improvements.  In  Ireland  the  farmer  has  to  stock 
his  farm,  rebuild,  and  drain,  and  fence,  and  then  can  be  put 
out  at  twelve  months'  notice  (cheers).  I  look  on  the  defect  at 
the  bottom  of  the  land  laws,  that  the  people  never  had  security. 
Without  security  there  could  be  no  prosperity.  The  land  laws 
have  paralyzed  industry,  and  too  often  legalized  robbery  and 
oppression  (cheers).  As  a  landlord  myself  I  assure  you  I  am  perfectly 
sincerely  desirous  of  drastic  measures  of  land  reform  (cheers).  I  tell 
you,  you  are  on  the  eve  of  a  lasting  and  a  happy  settlement  of  the  land 
question.  I  firmly  believe  it  (cheers).  Our  Government  will  do  it, 
because  they  must  (hear,  hear).  Everybody  is  calling  for  it.  The 
tenants  are  calling  for  it^  and  the  landlords  themselves  are  only  too 
anxious,  I  believe,  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  (cheers).  I  believe 
myself  the  landlords  are  only  too  anxious  for  any  just  and  fair  settle- 
ment, such  as  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  and  free  sale ;  and  I  tell  you 
my  only  anxiety  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  little  too  fond  of  reforming 
the  Grand  Turk  and  Pachas  of  Constantinople,  and  the  sooner  he  turns 
his  attention  to  the  reform  we  want  in  our  own  country  the  sooner  he 
will  gain  the  respect  of  sensible  and  wise  men  (cheers),  (A  voice : 
'  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Pamell).'  Now,  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
country?  There  are  10,000  owners  of  land  here,  and  600,000  tenant 
farmers  holding  from  year  to  year.  I  say  that  is  a  most  unhappy 
position  for  the  tenant  farmers,  and  it  is  not  a  happy  position  for  the 
10,000  landowners.  I  am  anxious  to  see  not  10,000  but  200,000  owners 
— ^thefarmers  of  Ireland  holding  their  ownfarms.  Well,  my  Mends,  I  tell 
you  frankly  I  am  not  in  favour  of  expropriation.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
landlords  driven  in  a  body  from  the  country  (cheers).  Some  have  been 
good  men,  and  many  have  been  bad.  I  do  not  want  this.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  just,  and  I  do  not  think  the  heart  of  Catholic  Ireland  would  ask  for 
anything  unjust.  Now,  you  complain  at  present  you  pay  half  or  quar- 
ter of  your  rents  to  English  absentees.  If  you  send  away  the  whole  of 
your  landlords,  the  whole  of  your  rents  would  go  to  the  British  Ex- 
chequer, and  that  would  not  better  your  condition  or  the  condition  of  the 
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labourers  if  the  landlords  were  sent  away,  or  better  the  oonditioii  of  the 
trading  oommunity  like  your  own  flourifihing  town  if  you  were  to  drive 
away  all  the  landlords  in  a  body  (a  Voice — *  Never ').  I  am  talking 
good  reason  and  sense.  I  do  not  want  to  say  what  I  do  not  think  and 
believe  and  mean ;  but  what  I  say  is,  I  think  we  must  have  a  measure 
of  peasant  proprietary  brought  in  next  session,  and  that  I  believe  you  can 
and  will  get  from  the  Government.  They  must  give  it,  and  can  give  it. 
You  ask  me,  if  I  would  not  expropriate  the  landlords,  how  I  would  settle 
it )  There  are  many  men  who  cannot  sell  the  land,  who  have  not  power 
to  give  long  leases.  First,  I  would  have  free  land.  I  would  sweep 
away  all  the  restrictions  which  prevent  a  man  selKug  the  whole  or  por- 
tions of  his  property,  and  I  would  permit  that  man  to  give  a  lease  for 
ever.  I  would  have  a  Government  department  which  would  buy*  up  the 
properties  in  the  market  and  sell  them  to  the  tenants,  and  would  offer 
inducements  to  landlords  to  sell  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  property  ; 
and,  finally,  I  would  put  a  little  pressure  on  our  friends  the  absentees 
(cheers).  What  did  they  do  for  the  country  last  winter,  when  the 
labourers  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  They  were  spending  their 
rents  in  London  and  Paris ;  they  threw  the  labourers  on  a  few  resident 
proprietors  and  public  bodies  to  find  employment,  and  squandered  their 
rents  in  foreign  countries.  They  discharged  their  duties  by  paying  half 
the  poor  rate.  I  would  putthe  entire  poor  rate  and  the  entire  county  cess 
on  them,  and,  if  necessary,  I  would  fine  them ;  and  I  declare  to  you  after  that 
I  believe  they  would  be  anxious  to  sell.  The  reason  for  not  giving  a  peasant 
proprietary  is  this  :  It  is  said  the  people  would  not  stand  to  their  bar- 
gain, and  would  not  pay.  I  do  not  believe  that.  We  may  be  every- 
thing bad,  but  not  a  nation  of  robbers.  It  is  one  thing  for  people  to 
object  to  paying  an  unjust  rent,  but  there  is  not  a  man  here  in  this  as- 
sembly who  would  dare  face  them,  and  say  he  would  not  pay  a  just 
debt  (a  voice — '  No').  I  believe  such  a  measure  of  peasant  proprietary 
would  contribute  largely  to  a  lasting,  a  just,  a  safe  and  abiding  settle- 
ment of  the  land  question.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  too 
long.  I  have  ah*eady  trespassed  on  your  patience ;  I  give  you  two 
words  of  advice.  Bad  men  are  trying  to  throw  enmity  and  strife  be- 
tween you  and  the  clergy.  Do  not  let  that  be  (a  voice  -  -  *  No').  The 
best  friends  you  ever  had  are  your  own  faithful,  patriotic  clergy.  Let 
the  priests  and  people  of  Ireland  stand  or  fall,  but  let  them  stand  or 
fall  united  (cheers).  And  now  I  have  to  congratulate  you  upon  this 
magnificent  demonstration,  and  upon  the  peace  and  order  that  reign  here ; 
and  I  have  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  peace  and  order  of  your  great 
county,  the  more  praiseworthy  and  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  many 
of  you  have  suffered  the  sharp  pinch  of  want  during  the  last  year.  I  tell 
you,  you  have  the  settlement  oi  the  land  question  in  your  own  hands.  The 
British  Government  cannot  prevent  that  settlement.  No  power  on  earth 
can  prevent  it ;  you  have  it  in  your  own  hands.  There  is  one  thing  could 
prevent  it,  and  that  is  you  should  betake  yourselves  to  ways  of  violence 
and  crime — crime  that  would  estrange  the  sympathy  of  honest  men,  and 
give  a  handle  to  the  enemy  who  are  longing  to  inflict  new  laws  of  coer- 
cion on  you.  Be  clear,  be  determined,  be  just.  Remember  the  words 
of  Davis :  - 

^  Freedom  comes  from  God's  right  hand. 

And  needs  a  godly  train  ; 

*Tis  righteous  men  must  make  our  land 

A  nation  once  again'  "  (Cheers.) 

Next  will  you  turn  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan's  speech  (to  the  Court)  1 — I 
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am  afraid  the  witness  seems  to  be  a  little  fatigued,  and  perhaps  the 
Attorney-General  would  allow  me  to  read  it. 

The  Attorney-General. — No ;  I  did  it  before  and  I  will  not  do  it  again. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Mr.  Levy  reads  uncommonly  well,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  bit  fatigued. 

Mr.  Curran, — He  seems  to  feel  what  he  reads. 

Mr.  0*JSrien — I  thought  his  voice  was  a  little  rough.  (To  witness) — 
Just  read  what  Mr.  Sullivan  said — page  23,  line  1.  (WUneas  reads) — 
"  Keverend  chairman  and  fellow-countrymen.  I  thank  you  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  of  addressing  to-day  this  splendid  assemblage  of  the 
brave  and  stalwart  men  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford.  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  numbers  and  demeanour,  peaceable,  orderly,  and  good 
tempered.  The  landlords  of  Ireland  are  losing  temper,  and  so  well 
they  may ;  but  you  are  not  losing  temper,  because  though  you  have 
seen  hard  times,  and  though  you  are  having  hard  times,  you  know  you 
have  right  on  your  side,  and  you  believe,  in  this  glorious  and  righteous 
struggle,  you  are  on  the  winning  side  (cheers).  Now,  just  fancy  what 
a  state  of  panic  the  landlords  have  got  in  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  filling  the  newspapers  with  their  cries,  sending 
over  the  land  the  most  alarming  accounts  of  the  mortal  fear  and  peril 
of  their  lives  they  are  in.  They  say,  we  cannot  walk  out  at  all  with- 
out three  or  four  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  to  take  care  of  us 
(laughter  and  cheers)  ;  and  that  at  night  we  have  to  barricade  all  our 
windows  and  double  bar  our  doors  ;  and  when  we  go  to  bed  we  do  not 
know  whether  we  will  rise  up  alive  in  the  morning  (laughter  and 
cheers).  Now,  what  makes  those  men  so  fearful  ?  What  makes  them 
affected  by  this  panic  ?  What  shakes  their  nerves  1  Bad  consciences 
(laughter  and  cheers).  Why,  I  know  one  of  those  gentlemen,  down  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  who  has  got  into  such  a  nervous  condition  that  if 
he  hears  a  cock  crow  he  jumps ;  and  two  nights  ago,  about  the  witch- 
ing hour  of  twelve,  a  servant  maid  was  passing  along  with  the  water 
jug  in  her  hand,  and  she  let  it  fall,  and  he  gave  a  bounce,  and  he  fell  on 
the  floor." 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  think  this  a  matter  of  im- 
portance 1 

Mr.  O'Brien, — Really  I  think  it  shows  the  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgeraxd. — I  leave  it  to  your  discretion,  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  wildest  trash. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Your  lordship  Eays  so ;  I  think  it  is  very  much  to  the 
point. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  do  not  wish  to  interfere,  but  I  merely 
suggest  to  you. 

Mr.  O'Brien, — I  want  to  show  the  jury  that  there  is  great  exaggerar 
tion  about  the  state  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgeiuld. — And  do  you  propose  to  show  that  by  Mr. 
Sullivan's  invention  about  the  maid  and  the  water  jug. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — (To  witness) — Go  down  to  the  foot  of  page  24  of  Mr. 
Sullivan's  speech,  "  I  came  across  lately  "  ? — {Witness  reads) — "  I  came 
across  lately  some  lines  of  Gavan  Dufty,  written  in  1848,  which  will 
show  you  we  stand  on  the  platform  here  to-day  that  the  bmvest  and 
best  men  of  your  race  occui)ied  years  ago." — I  have  not  got  the  lines. 

I  will  read  them  for  you. 

The  AUomey-General. — Let  him  read  what  he  has. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Mr.  Levy  says,  "  read  the  same  down 
to  the  words — *  But  we  are  serfs  in  our  own  land ;  hard  masters  tell 
us  why  V  " 
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Mr.  ffBrien. — I  want  to  ask  him  are  these  the  words,  and  wonld  he 
know  the  lines. 

The  AUomey-GeneraL — I  object.  Ton  may  ask  him  would  he  know 
them  if  he  heard  them. 

Mr.  (yBrieh  (to  witness) — ^Would  you  know  the  lines  if  you  heard 
them  read  ? — I  shoiQd  not.  I  don't  know  the  lines  at  all.  I  could  only 
hear  the  end  of  it — "  But  we  are  serfis  in  our  own  land ;  hard  masters  tell 
uswhyl"    That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  (yBrim, — ^AUow  me  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^The  witness  says  he  could  not  identify  it. 

Mr.  O'Brien^ — ^To  make  that  part  •£  it  intelligible,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald.  — ^Don't  you  think  we  have  enough  hard  &ct8 
without  poetry. 

Mr.  O^Brien, — ^I  consider  it  is  very  serious,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to 
put  it  in. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Better  prove  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  ffBrien, — I'll  read  it  when  I  come  to  speak. 
'  Mr.  Ourran  (to  witness). — Who  was  in  the  chair  on  that  occasion 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Flavan 

I  believe  he  is  administrator  of  Glonmel  1 — I  really  don't  know. 

Did  he  make  a  lengthened  speech  1 — I  have  merely  a  page  of  him. 

Let  me  see  a  copy  of  it.     (Document  handed  to  Ck>unsel). 

The  AUomey-Oeneral. — Ask  him  to  read  it ;  it  is  the  shortest  way. 

Mr.  Curran. — ^I  want  to  see  it  m3rself — (to  witness)  read  his  speech 
(Witn£88  reads) — "  Mr.  Mayor,  men  of  Clonmel,  men  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary  and  Waterford,  my  first  duty  to-day  is  to  thank  you  for  the 
high  and  distinguished  honour  conferred  on  me  in  placing  me  at  the  head 
of  this  meeting  (cheers.)  A  meeting  so  grand,  so  magnificent,  so  re- 
spectable, so  imposing,  not  alone  in  its  numbers  and  thousands  beyond 
counting,  not  alone  in  comprising  it  its  ranks  men  of  wealth  and  position, 
and  talent  and  ability,  not  alone  in  showing  forth  the  indestructible 
union  of  priests  and  people  in  the  cause  (cheers),  but  above  all,  and 
beyond  all,  and  before  all  in  comprising  in  its  ranks  the  finest 
peasantry  in  the  world — ^the  stalwart  sons  of  gallant  Tipperary 
(cheers.)  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  object  of  this  meeting. 
It  has  been  written  on  the  walls  of  the  town,  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  It  is  i»>  join  your  voice  with  the  voice  of  all  the  rest  of 
Ireland  in  demanding  that  a  radical  and  thorough  change  be  made  and 
effected  in  the  iniquitous  system  of  our  land  laws, — a  system  that  has 
been  the  cause  and  the  foundation  and  the  root  of  all  the  misery  and 
poverty  and  distress  and  crime  that  ever  spread  over  this  land  of  ours 
(cheers), — a  system  that  has  driven  and  is  driving  thousands  of  the  bright 
sons  and  fair  daughters  of  Erin  across  the  Atlantic  waves  year  after  year 
to  work  for  a  livelihood  denied  them  in  this  their  country, — a  system 
that,  has  been  a  rock  of  scandal,  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  our  rulers,  and 
made  Ireland  a  by-word  in  the  face  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
(cheers.)  Let  your  voice  be  heard  in  clear  and  loud  and  unmistakable 
notes,  to  ring  out  from  the  centre  to  the  sea,  not  only  on  the  fair  head  of 
Armagh,  but  Antrim  to  Cape  Clear, — let  it  echo  across  the  Atlantic 
waves,  and  be  borne  through  the  great  cities  along  the  banks  of 
Missouri, — so  that  lens  of  thousands  of  your  fiesh  and  blood  will  take  up 
the  ringing  voice  of  the  premier  county  of  Ireland  to-day,  and  demand 
in  the  name  Heaven  that  there  be  an  end  put  to  this  l^^lised  plunder 
of  bad  renting  and  bad  landlordism." 

Now  go  to  page  3,  line  29,  and  read  from  the  words  "Now  let 
justice,  so  long  denied"  t — (WUneaeresi/da) — *' Let  justice,  so  long  denied 
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to  Ireland,  be  done  againBt  oppression  and  tyranny  and  injiasticQ^rSO 
that  peace  and  prosperity  and  happiness  may  smile  once  more  over  l^e 
face  of  the  land,  and  Irishmen  may  be  allowed  to  tread  the  land  that 
bore  them,  to  have  their  green  flag  flying  over  them,  and  rackrents  for 
ever  closed  behind  them.  I  have  one  favour  to  ask  yon :  that  no 
unguarded  expression  or  word,  no  violent  or  inflammatory  language, 
be  used  at  this  grand  magnificent  demonstration  to-day.  You  promise 
me  that.  ('Yes.')  If  any  man  should  be  in  the  crowd,  should  dare 
to  raise  his  voice  to  bring  a  tarnish  on  these  banners,  you  will  catch 
him  by  the  collar  and  turn  him  out.  Ireland  will  not  have  the  man 
who  is  capable  of  committing  the  smallest  violation  of  the  law  of  God 
and  man.  You  are  Christians  and  Catholics.  Let  nothing  tarnish  that 
faith.  Let  your  land  be  united  in  determination,  and  act  as  one.  With 
a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,  we  will  win  our  cause 
(cheers)." 

Mr.  DiUon. — Did  Mr.  Mooney  propose  a  resolution  at  that  meeting? 
— ^Mr.  Mooney  1 

Yes.     Look  at  page  22  7 — Fll  look  and  see.     He  did. 

Kindly  read  that  resolution  1 — ^I  cannot.  I  only  took  part  of  it.  I 
don't  profess  to  be  able  to  take  down  what  was  read. 

Well  read  what  you  have  of  iti — (  Witness  reads)  — "  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney, 
moved. — '  Resolved,  that  as  nothing  stimulates  the  industry  of  farmers 
so  effectually  as  the  hope  of  becoming  the  owners  of  their  homesteads,' " 

Mr.  MoUoy — ^Tum  to  Mr.  Dillon's  speech  on  page  19,  and  read  from 
line  28  ? — {WUness  reads) — "  Those  are  the  useful  duties  we  found  Irish 
landlords<at.  .  And  let  me  say  now,  I  would  ask  you  not  to  listen  to  a 
man  who  asks  you  to  make  a  compromise  with  landlordism.  Believe 
me,  as  long  as  you  have  landlords  among  you,  so  long  will  the  farmer 
get  no  justice.  You  may  be  juggled  by  the  Land  Bill  that  will  promise 
you  three  F.'s  or  fifty  F.'s,  but  you  will  find  the  landlords  have  longer 
purses  than  you  have,  that  the  landlords  are  better  judges  than  you  are ; 
and  you  will  find  if  you  make  any  compromise  with  landlordism^~you 
will  find  yourselves  in  two  or  three  years  as  badly  off  as  ever  you  were. 
Men  tell  you  the  right  thing  to  stem  the  trouble  of  the  Irish  tenants 
is  the  three  F.'s :  Fijdfcy  of  tenure,  free  soil,  and  fair  rents.  But  they 
have  had  the  three  F.'s  in '  the  province  of  Ulster  for  the  last  thiriy 
years.  What  is  the  result?  The  Ulster  men  repudiated  the  three  F.'s. 
They  tell  me  three  F.'s  mean  rackrent  secured  to  the  landlords,  because 
when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  what  a  fair  rent  is  the  landlord  manages 
to  fix  his  idea  of  a  fair  rent,  and  defeat  the  tenant.  The  result  has  been 
in  Ulster  the  rents  have  been  shoved  up  to  a  higher  figure  than  in 
Tipperary,  and  there  are  parts  of  Ulster  rack-rented.  Now,  when 
people  tell  you  the  Ulster  custom  will  remove  the  grievance,  tell  them 
to  go  and  ask  the  Ulster  men,  and  they  will  tell  you  the  Ulster  custom 
does  not  protect  them  against  rack-renting  in  the  least  degree,  and  they 
are  sick  of  it  (a  voice — *  Bravo').  We  must  have  done  with  compro- 
mise and  with  the  chicanery  of  the  law,  and  take  our  stand  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Land  League ;  and  that  was  that  every  man  now  in  posses- 
sion of  a  farm  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  the  owner  of  it  if 
he  likes  (cheers).  And  the  man  who  is  so  much  in  love  with  landlordism 
that  he  cannot  bear  to  part  with  it,  we  will  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
remaining  under  his  landlord  as  long  as  he  likes  (cheers)." 

That  will  do  there.  Kow,  did  you  attend  the  Bawnboy  meeting  on 
the  30th  October  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  report  that  meeting  ?— I  did. 
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Did  Mr.  Biggar  make  a  speech  there  % — ^He  did. 

Turn  to  page  4,  line  42,  and  read  from  the  words,  '*  In  this  oonntiy'*! 
— {Witness  reads) — "  In  this  country  certain  members  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  class  are  the  worst  enemies  of  themselves.  They  act  on  the 
pemicioiis  system  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  landlords  by  giving 
extortionate  rents  (a  voice — '  Down  with  them').  And  by  takmg  land 
from  which  tenants  have  been  evicted  because  they  would  not  or 
could  not  pay  dishonest  rents  which  the  landlords  tried  to  extort  from 
them.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  one  case  which  took  place  with  regard  to 
land  in  county  Leitrim,  not  far  from  here.  The  tenant  had  a  contro- 
versy with  the  landlord  or  his  agent.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
exercised  their  influence  on  the  public  opinion  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
they  resolved  they  would  not  assist  in  the  cutting  of  the  hay  and  putting 
in  the  hay  on  a  particular  farm  on  this  landlord's  property.  What  was 
the  result  1  This  landlord  lived  in  county  Oavan.  (A  voice — '  Down 
with  him.')  "This  landlord  misled  his  neighbours  as  to  his  real 
character  and  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  with  regard  to  this  controversy 
in  county  Leitrim,  and  my  friends  of  Cavan  very  injudiciously  went  and 
assisted  the  landlord  in  removing  the  hay  from  the  land. "  (A  voice — *  We 
are  sorry  for  them,*)  "  Now,  what  should  have  occurred  with  regard 
to  that  land  1  The  grass  should  have  been  left  on  the  land  (<  hear, 
hear.')  Any  tenant-fai*mer  or  any  labourer  who  assists  to  take  the 
grass  from  any  land  from  which  the  occupying  tenant  has  been  evicted, 
or  in  any  case  in  which  the  landlord* has  acted  unfairly  towaitls  the 
land,  is  a  curse  to  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  and  entitled  to  the  re- 
probation of  every  one  who  knows  him."  (A  voice — *  Down  with  him.') 
^'  What  IB  the  difference  with  regard  to  a  case  I  was  told  of  this  morn- 
ing )  In  Belturbet  no  one  could  be  got  to  bring  the  crop  off  the  land 
to  be  sold  in  the  market  We  know  that  in  Limerick  a  similar  case 
occurred  where  a  man  brought  his  crop  to  the  market  and 
not  a  person  could  buy  it,  and  he  had  to  take  the  crop  home  again. 
If  this  principle  of  action  was  carried  out  by  the  people  in  different 
districts  the  result  would  be,  forcing  up  rents  not  only  against 
yourselves,  but  your  neighbours  would  be  put  an  end  to,  and 
nothing  but  a  fair  and  reasonable  rent  would  be  had  by  any  landlord. 
If  instead  of  being  as  at  present  in  a  disorganised  state,  which  yon 
are  in  county  Cavan,  if  you  had  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  the 
district  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  soon  as  our  friends  in  county  Leitrim 
had  pointed  out  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  Lea^e  in  Dublin  would  have 
allowed  the  people  in  county  Cavan  to  know  the  conduct  of  this  land- 
lord, and  the  result  would  have  been  instead  of  having  his  hay  carried 
into  the  coimtry  by  volunteers,  it  would  now  have  been  rotting  in 
county  Leitrim,  and  he  would  have  derived  no  benefit  whatever  (cheers). 
This  landlord  got  an  unfair  and  dishonest  triumph  over  the  people  of 
county  Leitrim,  and  the  people  who  supported  him  in  county  Cavan 
were  the  parties  to  blame  for  that  conduct ;  and  I  say,  if  branches  of  the 
Land  League  spread  in  every  townland  in  this  county,  these  cases  would 
be  impossible ;  and  if  you  had  a  proper  organization  of  the  Land  League 
you  would  be  in  a  position  to  say — The  rents  on  this  property  are  too 
high ;  we  will  not  give  more  than  the  Government  valuation  for  this 
land ;  and  the  result  would  be,  each  landlord  would  be  forced  to  come  to 
the  terms  which  you  would  suggest,  that  they  would  take  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rent,  and  no  more  ;  and  this  is  only  the  principle  carried  out 
in  England.  In  particular  mines  and  mills  they  combine  and  say,  *  The 
wages  offered  are  too  low ;  we  insist  that  we  shall  get  so  much  in  ad- 
vance ; '  and  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  occupiers  or  employers  have  to 
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submit  to  the  terms  imposed  by  the  employees.  The  employees  always 
succeed  when  it  turns  out  they  were  right  on  the  facts ;  the  facts  at  issue 
being  whether  or  not  the  employer  was  offering  fair  and  reasonable  wages. 
If  the  employer  was  offering  fair  and  reasonable  wages  he  will  succeed,  be- 
cause no  employer  can  afford  to  give  more  than  is  fair  and  reasonable, 
because  in  the  end  he  would  have  to  give  up.  You  are  not  oiganized ;  you 
have  been  tyrannised  over  by  the  landlords.  The  result  is  that  each 
and  many  of  you  on  many  properties  and  many  estates  are  giving  an 
extra  rent,  and  you  are  suffering  poverty  instead  of  being  in  comfort,  as 
you  should  have  been,  and  comfort  for  your  neighbours.  Now  I  do  not 
know  I  need  say  more  on  this  question,  except  to  press  on  you  to 
organize  yourselves.  [A  voice  :  'We  will  *  (cheers).]  Organize  your- 
selves as  one  man.  Do  not  let  one  district  say :  We  will  support  an 
independent  landlord  agalost  the  people.  (A  voice :  '  Down  with 
them. ')  Let  each  man  fight  for  his  class.  Your  class  are  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  You  produce  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
you  are  the  only  class  that  deserve  any  IxynA  fide  consideration.  The 
other  men  are  drones ;  a  curse  to  the  community.  (A  voice  :  '  Down 
with  them.')  They  ought  to  be  driven  out,  not  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  but  be  bought  out  and  live  in  Cheltenham  or  similar  towns — 
(interruption),- — and  cease  to  be  a  curse  to  this  unfortunate  land  of  ours 
(cheers)." 

That  will  do.     Did  Mr.  Patrick  Brady  make  a  speech  % — He  did. 

Turn  to  his  speech  at  page  8,  and  read  from  line  9 — "The 
landlord  and  agent"? — (Wit/nesa  reads)— ^ The  landlord  and  agent — 
(*  Down  with  them,'  and  interruption)— must  have  their  poimd  of  flesh. 
Gk)d  never  intended  this  land  of  ours  for  a  few  lazy,  idle  aristocrats. 
He  intended  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  dwellers  therein,  and  I  say 
He  intended  Ireland  for  the  Irish.  Therefore  you  must  band  yourselves 
like  men  for  the  remission  of  your  plundered  rights  (cheers).  The  land 
Gk>d  gave  you  to  live,  and  you  must  earn  your  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
your  brow ;  and  the  land  thief  says,  except  you  support  him  and  his 
body-guard  in  luxury  and  starve  yourselves,  you  have  no  claim  to  this 
land  (laughter).  I  say  you  must  tell  the  land  thieves  that  this  land  of 
ours  is  worth  fighting  for ;  and  it  is  better  to  die  fighting  than  to  die 
starving  (cheers).  Why,  then,  slumber  any  longer,  men  of  Cavan,  to  be 
slaves  to  such  tyranny  1 "  (A  Voice,  "  No,  no.")  "  You  know  your 
rights ;  will  you  not  nobly  assert  them  ?  (A  Voice,  "  Yes.")  Let 
organisation  be  carried  out,"  (A  Voice,  "  Yes.")  I  have  very  little 
faith  in  agitation  or  speech-making  except  it  is  accompanied  by  organisa- 
tion. You  must  concentrate  your  energies  openly,  fearlessly,  and  above 
board.  Let  the  organisation  be  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
stitution. Let  every  man  enrol  himself  in  the  Land  League,  which  has 
saved  many  from  the  jaws  of  famine  (interruption).  My  heart 
fills  with  emotion  when  I  look  on  your  manly  faces;  and  as  I 
can  see  the  fire  of  patriotism  flashing  from  your  eyes,  something  speaks 
within  my  soul  that  nationality  lives  among  you  (cheers).  It  has  out- 
lived seven  centuries  of  a  violent  persecution,  and  it  bums  as  intensely 
to-day  in  your  Irish  breasts  as  it  did  when  your  forefathers  fought  at 
Glontarf,  and  it  will  continue  to  bum  in  spite  of  land  sharks  or  land- 
grabbers  or  under-secretaries — (cheers) — ^until  Ireland  is  what  God  in- 
tended it  to  be,  and  what  the  Insh  people  should  have.  The  tiller  of 
the  soil  shall  possess  the  land.  Away  with  fixity  of  tenure  !  Such 
legislation  is  already  exploded.  Fixity  of  tenure  means  fixity  of  land- 
lordism and  fixity  of  degradation  (cheers).  Before  I  retire  I  will  ask 
you  to  give  a  cheer  for  a  good  and  patriotic  priest  who  is  in  your  midst ; 
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one  of  those  Iriah  national  priests  which  Mr.  Snllivan^  onr  national 
poet — (cheers  for  Sullivan) — ^has  so  beanti^Uj  illustrated  in  his  natioxud 
poetry  (cheers)."        < 

Did  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan,  one  of  the  traversers,  make  a  speech)— He 
did. 

Turn  to  page  9,  line  23,  and  read) — {WUnesa  reads) — ''Mr.  Biady 
has-  made  reference  to  fixity  ot  tenure,  free  sale,  and  fair  rents,  and 
properly  remarked  it  only  signifies  fixity  of  landlordism.  Landlordism  I 
The  Irishman  who  can  receive  the  utterance  of  it  without  emotion  must 
be  dead  indeed.  What  is  it  likel  Your  little  ones  in  rags.  What  is 
it  like  ?  Your  wives  eating  the  bread  of  charity  out  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  What  has  filled  your  poorhouses  and  workhouses 
with  the  noblest  specimens  of  God's  creation  1  What  has  left  a  whitened 
track  across  the  Atlantic  with  the  bones  of  your  kith  and  kin.  Is  it 
not  landlordism  t    (A  Voice  :  *  Nothing  else — ^Away  with  it*)  " 

Now  turn  to  page  11,  line  22,  **If  perchance  any  man." — (WUness 
reads) — ''  K  perchance  any  man  among  you  should  forget  himself  as  to 
go  and  bid  for  the  holding  of  his  neighbour,  or  take  possession  of  it  (a 
voice-^'  Never^j.  •    If  anyone  among  you  should  do  it,  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  wish  to  see  you  treat  him.     I  do  not  want  you  to  commit  a  breach 
of  the  law  by  assaulting  him  or  hurting  him ;  by  that  means  you  serve 
the  cause  of  yoiu*  enemy  than  your  own  cause.      I  want  you  to  bring 
down  the  force  of  public  opinion  upon  him  (a  voice — *  Bravo').      K  you 
see  him  at  church  or  chapel,  fair  or  market,  pass  him  ;  hate  him.      Let 
him  be  a  thing  of  loathing,  a  leper  so  unclean  as  not  to  be  fit  to  be 
touched  or  associated  with  by  any  of  his  fellow  ment      If  he  has  cattle 
to  sell,  let  no  man  bid  for  them ;  or  cattle  to  buy,  tell  the  unclean 
wretch  to  move  away  from  you  (laughter).     If  he  has  potatoes  to 
dig,  or  stubble  to    dig,  or  com  to  cut,    or  anything  else,   let  him 
go  out  and  do  it  himself  (laughter).      If  he  has  a  shop,  and  offers 
goods  for  sale,  let  no   man   who  has  respect    for    God    or  country 
leave  a  penny  in  the   house  (cheers   and    laughter).      Let  him   eat 
his  stock  in  trade;  when  that  is  done  let  him  go  away  (laughter). 
By  these   means    you    will    do   infinitely    more  good  than   if    you 
went  out  and  committed  a  breach  of  the  law^     I  would  exhort  you 
to  keep  within  the  lines  of  the  law.    '  No  such  thing  as  burning  hay  or 
sthiw,  or  houghing,  or  anything  else  repugnant  to-  civilized  humanity  ; 
so  that  any  man  who  commits  a  wrong  is  fit  to  receive  the  contumiely 
and  indignation  of  the  people.      Just  as  well  may  I  try  to  stem  the 
onward  tide  as  stem  tiie  tide,  of  public  opinion.      Sweep  him  away 
until  he  is  cast  in  the  slums  or  alleys,  out  of  which  he  should  never 
have  moved  one  pace.     In  addition  to  that,  I  would  only  repeat  the 
exhortation  given  by  your  worthy  and  esteemed  member,  Mr.  Biggar.^ 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Turn  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar,  and  read  at  line  13,  on  page  3, 
"  However,  I  am  prepared  "1 — (Witness  reads) — "  However,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  argue  thiis  reform,  as  proposed  by  the  Land  League,  is  the  best 
that  can  be  proposed.  It  is  liable  to  fewer  objections  than  any  other 
system  that  Lhave  heard  proposed,  and  for  that  reason  I  ask  the  Irish 
tenarit-farmers  unanimously  to  go  in  support  of  that  reform  whioh  is 
recommended  by  the  Land  League  at  the  present  time.  Now,  the  pro- 
position that  the  Land  League  lays  down  is  that  the  occupier  of  the 
soil  and  the  man  who  cultivates  the  soil  and  raises  the  crops  firom  it 
should  be  the  owner  of  that  soil  (cheers).     That^  my  friends,  is  a  veiy 
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simple  proposition^  but  the  Land  Leagae  does  not  lay  down  the  principle 
that  you  are  to  get  this  land  without  giving  anything  in  return  for  it 

*  (hear,  hear),  lliey  say  a  class  of  men  called  landlords,  who,  of  course, 
we  know  very  well,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  got  the  land  by  fraud 
and  violence ;  we  know  the  present  landlords  or  the  predecessors  in 
title  have  got  the  lands  by  fraud  and  violence,  and  that  they  have  no 

just  rights ;  but  they  have  what  is  called  a  vested  interest ;  that  is,  they 
and  their  predecessors  have  been  in  the  habit  of  levying  a  tribute  from 
the  occupier  in  a  shape  called  rent ;  and  it  is  not  considered  desirable, 
from  the  landlords  point  of  view,  that  a  revolution  should  take  place,  or 
that  the  land  should  be  taken  from  them  without  getting  fair  and  rea- 
sonable compensation  in  return  for  that  which  they  have  been  for  some 
time  past  in  possession  o£  (Then  there  is  an  interruption.)  The  ques- 
tion arises,  on  what  basis  are  you  going  to  value  the  present  interest  of 
these  landlords  7  Some  people  say  that  you  must  compensate  them  on 
the  basis  of  the  rent  which  they  have  been  charging  the  tenant  in  time 
past^  Now,  in  some  cases  that  would  not  ^be  so  .very  unfair  a  propo^ 
sition,  because  we  know  in  some  cases  the  landlords  are  not  extor- 
tionate. In  many  cases  they  are  not  e3dx)rtionate  and  they  charge  less 
than  the  Government  valuation ;  in  those  cases  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  rent  which  they  now  charge  would  be  an  unfeiir  basis.  But  we 
know  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  landlords  are  charging  not  only  the 
€k)vemment  valuation,  but  a  great  deal  beyond  the  Government  valua- 
tion, and  any  sum  of  money  claimed  in  the  shape  of  rent  by  the  landlords 
beyond  the  Government  valuation  is  bona  fide  clear  and  simple  extortion 
and  robbery." 

Turn  to  the  next  page,  at  line  11 ''  Gentlemen,  we,  in  point  of  fact  ^'  1 
— {Witness  reads) — "  We,  in  point  of  fact,  as  representatives  of  the  Land 
League,  wish  to  deal  with  these  men  on  very  liberal  terms,  and  I  think 
they  are  great  fools  if  they  do  not  accept  the  terms  offered  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Pamell,  and  thus  get  the  land  question  settled  on  such  a  basis.  If 
you  take  the  Government  valuation  as  the  basis  of  a  fair  value,  what  is 
proposed  is  this :  for  the  Government  to  buy  out  the  landlord  at  18  or  20 
years'  purchase  on  this  Government  valuation,  paying  him  in  bonds,  paying 
3  percent  interest  The  landlord  would  then  be  certain  of  payment  by  the 
State  at  a  rate  of  interest  paying  3  per  cent.  If  he  did  not  like  the  rate 
of  interest  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  sell  this  Government  stock,  for  which 
he  would  get  about  par,  and  put  it  into  other  security  which  would 
promise  him  better  security  or  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  In  that  way  the 
landlord  would  be  settled  with  on  liberal  and  fair  terms.  Wliat  it  in 
proposed  to  do  is  to  give  the  occupying  tenauts  these  holdings,  he  paying 
4^  per  cent,  for  a  limited  number  of  years  on  the  sum  paid  by  the 
Government  to  the  landlord^  the  3  per  cent  would  repay  the  Govern- 
ment for  what  they  had  paid  to  the  landlords,  and  the  remaining  1^  por 
cent,  as  a  sLoking  fund  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  limited  number  of  years 
the  present  tenant  or  successor  would  become  the  owner  of  the  land,  hav- 
ing paid  in  full  the  full  value  of  their  holding  (cheers.") 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M^Laugldva. 

Was  there  a  gentleman  named  Jordan  at  that  meeting  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  make  a  speech  % — He  did. 

Have  you  a  report  of  it  % — ^I  have.  There  are  four  closely  piiuted 
pages  of  it. 

Mr.  M^LaugUiin. — Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  get  strengthened 
with  some  refreshments  before  you  commence  to  read  it. 
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Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  propose  to  ask  him  to  read  the 
whole  of  it  1 

Mr.  M^Laughlm. — ^I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  ask  him  to  read  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it. 

The  Ck>urt  then  adjourned  for  half  an  hour. 

On  resuming,  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  said — You  were  going  to  read 
some  passages  out  of  Mr.  Jordan's  speech. 

Mr,  McLaughlin.  —  If  your  lordship  pleases.  (To  witness) — 
May  I  trouble  you  to  read  the  iirst  and  last  paragraphs  of 
the  speech  of  Mx.  Jordan?  —  (WitfiMsa  reads)  —  "Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen,  I  was  beginning  to  think  a  little  while  ago  you 
would  scarcely  listen  after  hearing  my  friends  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Mr.  Biggar,  to  a  more  moderate  man  in  some  respects  than  they 
are,  but  if  you  are  prepared  to  listen  to  me,  who  is  not  prepared  prob- 
ably after  all  to  go  as  &ir  in  some  respects  as  some  of  my  friends,  I  will 
be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  and  I  shall  try  to  be  as  cogent  and  clear  in 
my  observations  as  I  possibly  can.  About  a  week  or  ten  days  ago  I 
attended  a  tenant-right  meeting  at  a  place  called  Clabby,  in  Fermanagh, 
and  at  that  meeting  this  occurred — The  meeting  was  addressed  by  five 
tenant-farmers,  not  professional  agitators,  as  I  am  called  and  others  like 
me ;  live  tenant-farmers,  the  ordinary  class  of  farmers  like  yourselves, 
who  used  to  be  afraid  to  open  their  mouths  for  fear  of  the  agent  and  the 
landlord.  Every  one  of  those  five  (do  not  be  offended  at  what  I  am  going 
to  say)  was  a  Protestant  and  an  OrangeiPan  (cheers  and  laughter).  And 
yet  those  five  Fermanagh  farmers,  Protestants  and  Orangemen,  de- 
nounced the  tyranny  of  rackrents  worse  than  I  ever  heanl  them  de- 
nounced at  a  Land  League  meeting.  Of  course,  they  made  their  obeis- 
ance and  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  Crown,  and  Constitution,  and  having 
done  that — fare  you  well — ^they  galloped  off  like  any  Land  Leaguer. 
One  of  them  quoted  from  Dean  Swift  (we  all  know  who  he  was),  that  in 
his  day  the  rent  of  Ireland  was  a  million  and  a  half,  and  in  the  present 
day  the  rent  of  Ireland  is  about  fifteen  millions.     (Oh)." 

Were  there  many  present  at  that  meeting? — About  five  thousand 
tenant-farmers. 

Now  go  to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  17 — "And  you  are  sure  to 
succeed  "  ? 

Witness. — "  And  you  are  sure  to  succeed " 

Mr.  M^LaugJdin. — ^I  hope  so. 

Witness  (reads) — "  And  you  are  sure  to  succeed.  Come  in  a  right 
cause,  with  justice  on  your  side,  and  with  combination  in  lawful  and 
constitutional  assemblies.  You  have  as  good  a  right  to  assemble  here 
and  discuss  this  matter,  with  the  heavens*  above  you,  as  the  House  of 
(yommons  has  to  meet  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  meet  in  London. 
But  stand  together  like  men,  and  constitutionally  and  legally  continue 
the  powerful  agitation  until  ultimately  you  shall  obtain  what  is  fair  and 
right,  and  no  power  can  withstand  you  (cheers)." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cwrran, 

Did  Dean  M'Govem  make  a  speech  there  ? — ^Yes ;  the  Rev.  Terence 
M'Govem  did. 

I  suppose  that  is  the  same  gentleman  ;  kindly  refer  to  his  speech.  It 
is  not  a  very  long  one,  and  I'll  ask  you  to  read  it  ? — It  is  not  long. 

Very  well — read  it  now  in  your  best  form  ? — ( Witness  reads) — "  I 
have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you.     I  admired  the  speech  of  the  chairman. 
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who  congratulated  you  and  lauded  you  for  taking  such  an  active  part  in 
this  land  agitation  (cheers).      Perhaps  he  might  have  added  the  priests 
to  that  j  for  I  may  say^  and  I  tell  you,  that  there  would  be  no  Land 
League  meeting  here  to-day,  only  that  they  had  my  permission  (cheers). 
I  may  tell  you,  and  tell  those  from  other  quarters,  that  the  priests  and 
people  of  this  parish  are  well  and  thoroughly  united  ;  that  there  is  no 
difference  of  feeling  or  opinion  among  them ;  wherever  they  are  T  am, 
and  wherever  I  am  they  are  (cheers).       Having  said  so  much  on  that 
point,  I  see  a  very  large  crowd  and  very  large  numbers  hera     What 
brought  you  here  1     I  would  ask  you,  and  I  will  answer  for  you — from 
Glengillen  and  Ballyconnell,  I  will  answer  for  you.     To  look  for  fair 
play  (cheers).       Is  there  anything  communistic  or  dangerous  to  society 
by  looking  for  fair  play.     (*  No.')     The  man  who  would  refuse  fair  play 
between  man  and  man  is  an  enemy  to  the  public  and  to  the  community 
(cheers).     What  fair  play  are  you  looking  for.     I  would  ask  you,  what 
fair  play  do  you  want  on  this  day  1      That  you  may  get  the  power  and 
obtain  a  law,  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  that  will  break  down  the 
rackrents  under  which  you  groan  (cheers).     You  cannot  live.     I  am  in 
this  parish  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  I  can  safely  declare  here  publicly 
that  I  believe  half  the  people  are  living  in  a  state  of  starvation.     The 
farmer  who  is  screwed  up  is  not  able  to  clothe  his  little  ones.  ('No.')  And 
Bishop  Berkeley,  a  great  Protestant  Divine,  what  did  he  say  ?   There  is 
nothing  sectarian  in  our  movement.      This  bishop  travelled  over  the 
whole  world,  and  he  said,  on  the  face  of  the  earth  there  were  no  people 
so  bad,  so  naked,  as  the  poor  Irish." 

A  voice :  "  Three  cheers  for  Bishop  Berkeley.*' 

Mr.  M'Govem  :  "  What  did  he  attribute  all  this  poverty  to  ?  He 
attributed  it  entirely  to  the  power  of  landlordism  in  the  country.  He  said 
they  were  a  curse  on  the  country :  taking  away  the  sweat  that  belonged 
to  the  poor.  We  will  unite  our  voice  in  Bawnboy  for  every  man  working 
for  the  good  of  our  country,  and,  above  all,  we  will  stick  to  our  noble 
representative  Joseph  Biggar  (cheers).  He  is  really  the  true  man  (hear, 
hear).  He  is  the  staunchest  man ;  the  man  who  never  turns  his  back 
to  the  flag  of  Ireland.  He  is  a  man  that,  as  long  as  there  is  a  breath  in 
his  body,  will  always  represent  the  county  of  Cavan.  He  is  one  of  the 
men  to  break  down  the  power  of  landlordism.  What  are  they  doing  1 
After  whining  and  crying  in  the  Castle  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that 
their  lives  were  in  danger,  that  they  could  not  travel  the  high  road, 
which  they  could  do  as  safely  as  I  could,  if  they  were  fair  and  honest 
men  (cheers) — they  are  beginning  to  curse  the  weather  (laughter). 
They  cursed  last  year  it  was  wet ;  they  are  cursing  this  year  it  is  a  dry 
season,  because  the  Land  League  is  in  full  swing  (cheers).  They  are 
beginning  to  flght  with  the  elements  now.  The  Land  Leaguers  they 
oan  drive  from  parish  to  parish  and  county  to  county,  but  by  a  vigorous, 
determined,  resolute  agitation  we  shall  be  able  to  extort  our  rights  from 
them,  and  bring  them  to  the  level  that  they  shall  not  indulge  in  the 
sweat  of  your  brow,  which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  which  says, 
*  every  man  shall  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.'  You  are  not  living  by 
the  sweat  of  your  brow  j  you  are  supporting  others.  Let  us  be  true  to 
the  green  hills  that  smile  around  us,  and,  God  forbid,  I  hope  the  day 
will  never  come  you  will  turn  your  backs  to  those  green  hills.  I  hope 
the  day  will  never  come  you  will  have  yourselves  and  little  ones  to  fly 
away  from  the  hills.  Beat  away  the  rack-rents,  you  will  have  peace, 
contentment,  and  prosperity,  and  dio  content,  because  you  sti'uck  a 
blow  to  liberate  poor  Ireland  and  the  farmers  of  this  county  from  a  great 
oppression  under  which  they  are  groaning  (cheers).     There  are  a  great 
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many  here  to^lay,  and,  as  parish  priest^  I  advise  yon  to  go  home  like 
men,  and  let  the  powers  outside  know  you  can  go  home  like  men,  and 
you  are  determined  to  contend  manfidly  and  constitutionally  for  your 
rights  (cheers)." 

Did  Mr.  James  Bryan  propose  a  resolution  at  that  meeting  1 — ^I 
have  got  Charles  CByme,  but  I  have  no  James  Byrne,  or  Biyan. 

Immediately  after  the  speech  of  Dean  M'Goveml — ^I  have  not 
got  it. 

Well,  have  you  got  the  resolution  1 — ^Afber  Dean  M*Govem  I  have  got 
Mr.  Biggar. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Charles  O'Byme  is  the  name,  I  suppose) 

Mr.  Cvaran. — Have  you  got  a  resolution  conmiencing  with  these 
words — "  That  we  regard  with  abhorrence  the  deeds  of  violence  going 
on  in  England"?— No. 

Did  Mr.  Baxter  move  a  resolution  ? — He  did. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not  got  the  resolution  commencing  with 
the  words  I  have  read  %-—l  have  not. 

Was  there  any  resolution  proposed  with  inspect  to  crime  in  England  f 
— I  can't  tell  you. 

Mr.  M^Lcmghlin. — Perhaps  it  is  hardly  £ur  to  ask  you,  having  regard 
to  your  nationality. 

Witness. — ^If  I  had  heard  it  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  staling  it. 

Mr.  MoUoy, — ^You  were  at  the  Rosscahill  meeting,  on  the  14th  No* 
vember?— I  was. 

Did  Mr.  Brennan^  one  of  the  traversers,  make  a  speech  at  that 
meeting  ? — He  did. 

Turn  to  page  ,  and  read  fix)m  line  5  % — ( Witness  reads) — "  The 
landlords  think  they  are  very  badly  off  if  they  do  not  get  enough  of 
champagne,  but  they  never  think  of  you  whose  sweat  draws  fortii  all 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  whether  you  have  enough  of  Indian  meal.  Some 
of  the  landlords,  I  believe,  are  in  a  bad  state  enough,  they  are  finding  it 
very  hard  to  live,  if  they  are  let  them  go  and  work  as  you  are  working, 
let  them  till  the  soil  that  they  call  theirs,  and  then  perhaps  we  will  be 
prepared  to  recognize  that  ^ey  have  established  some  claim  to  its 
ownership.  The  landlords  are  beginning  to  feel  that  there  is  a  check 
to  their  headlong  career,  and  if  there  is  any  justice  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  they  will  be  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  all  their  crimes.  The 
blood  of  the  murdered  millions  of  our  race  cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance 
(cheers).  As  I  think  to-day  upon  what  landlordism  has  done,  of  the 
homes  it  has  laid  desolate,  of  the  hearts  it  has  broken,  and  the  souls  it 
has  damned,  where  are  the  many  poor  innocent  Irish  girls,  once  the 
light  and  pride  of  happy  homes,  which  it  has  driven  to  a  life  of  sin  1 
(hear,  hear).  And  this  is  the  institution  in  defence  of  which 
some  ministei-s  of  religion  are  found  to  raise  their  voice.  When 
I  think  of  these  things  I  ask  myself  and  I  ask  you  what  compen- 
sation are    Irish    landlords    entitled   to  V    (A  voice :    "  Nothing.") 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan — When  I  advocate  the  programme  of  the 
Land  League,  and  ask  you  to  adopt  it,  I  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings, 
for  I  believe  the  compensation  most  Irish  landlords  would  be  entitled  to 
would  be  a  prison  or  a  rope  (cheers)  for  having  robbed  or  murdered  the 
Irish  people.  The  hope  of  this  movement  now  lies  in  the  combination 
of  the  people ;  you  have  acted  loyally  by  each  other  up  to  this ;  act  in 
the  same  way  in  the  future  and  no  power  can  keep  you  down.  Great 
meetings  like  this  can  be  instrumental  for  good  or  evil.  If  they  teach 
the  people  their  rights,  and  show  them  how  they  can  organize  for  the 
protection  of  them  they  will  be  productive  of  good  ^  but  if  they  leave 
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nothing  but  brawling  inanity  behind  them  it  would  be  better  they  never 
were  held*  You  must  organize.  '  Organize '  must  now  be  jour  battle 
cry.  Let  every  man  at  this  meeting  to-day  consider  himself  a  recruiting 
sergeant  (cheers)  in  the  army  of  redemption,  and  see  that  every  man  in 
the  country  who  lives  by  honest  labour  is  pressed  into  the  service 
(cheers).  In  prosecuting  your  work  act  like  men.  Be  like  men  who 
are  worthy  of  freedouL  Do  not  crouch  down  to  the  landlord,  the  agent, 
or  any  other  man  in  the  community.  Meet  every  man  as  your  equal, 
be  respectful  to  him  if  he  is  respectful  to  you — 

'*  For  they  talk  us  down  and  walk  us  down  with  shouts  at  their  command, 
But  the  yell  of  our  defiance  not  a  tyrant  can  withstand. 

(cheers)." 

Mr.  (TBrien. — ^The  Rev.  Mr.  Coyne  made  a  speech) — ^He  did;  he 
was  the  chairman. 

Just  read  that  speech.  Is  it  very  long  1 — Well,  it  is  two  pages  and  a 
half  of  print — "  Fellow-coimtrymen,  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  asking  me  to  preside 
over  this  vast  and  important  meeting" 

Well,  I  £nd  the  speech  is  very  long.  Just  go  towards  the  end  where 
you  find  the  word  Moycullen  ^Yes,  I  I'ecollect  the  reference  to  Moy- 
cuUen. 

''  I  will  merely  read  to  you  the  statistics  of  one  property  alone  out  of 
many  in  this  barony  of  Moycullen.  This  property  that  I  refer  to^  the 
rental  of  it  has  been  raised  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  will  read 
for  you  the  several  townlands^  and  the  amounts  which  each  townland 
has  been  increased.  One  townland,  the  rental  of  which  was  in  1870 
£51  la.  6(£.,  is  now  increased  to  the  enormous  amount  of  £130  Sa.  2d. 
('  Oh,  oh').  I  am  only  beginning  yet  (laughter).  The  second  townland 
on  that  property,  whose  rental  in  1870  was  £57  7^.,  has  been  raised  to 
the  tremendous  amount  of  £133  (Oh*).  A  voice — 'Down  with  them.' 
The  Chairman — ^Another  townland  on  the  same  property  (I  am  reading 
the  townlands  on  the  one  property  alone),  the  rental  of  which  at  the 
same  period  was  £28  10^.  Qd.,  has  been  raised  to  £65  (groans).  Another 
townland  on  the  same  property,  the  rental  of  which  was  £28  Ta.  5d.y 
has  been  raised  to  £62 ;  and,  finally,  another  townland  on  the  same  pro- 
perty, the  rent  of  which  was  £48,  has  been  raised  to  £98  105.** 

Mr.  O'Brien, — Now,  I  think  that  will  do. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoerald. — What  meeting  do  you  go  to  now  ? 

The  Attomey-GenercU. — On  the  part  of  the  crown,  we  are  practically 
prepared  to  close,  my  lord.  There  is  one  witness  who  should  have  been 
here  this  morning,  but  who  telegraphed  to  us  that  he  missed  the  train, 
or  was  unable  to  start  last  night.  But  his  examination  will  not  take 
more  than  five  minutes.  I  understand  my  learned  friends  on  the  other 
side  do  not  desire  to  be  forced  on  to-day,  and  perhaps  your  lordship  would 
allow  us  to  adjourn  now — giving  us  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
remaining  witness. 

Mr.  Walker, — On  behalf  of  the  traversers,  1  should  ask  your  lordships 
for  a  little  further  indulgence.  Mr.  Macdonogh,  whose  absence  in  tins 
case,  so  far  as  regards  the  statement  of  it,  we  should  all  deplore — I 
myself  personally,  extremely,  if  I  were  obliged  to  stand  here  in  his 
place — ^is  unfortunately  not  very  well.  I  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
him  this  morning,  and  of  course  if  the  case  were  forced  on  to-morrow  he 
would  come  down — I  am  sure  he  would — ^but  I  would  prefer,  for  his  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  case,  that  your  lordships  would  grant  us  the 
further  indulgence  of  giving  us  a  clear  day  to-morrow.     If  anything 
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should  then  happen  to  prevent  Mr.  Macdonogh  coming  dovn,  of  ooorae 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  state  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  trayeraers. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  hare  observed  in  the  course  of  the 
case  the  watchful  care  of  Mr.  Macdonogh  during  the  earlier  days  of 
the  trial  Nothing  escaped  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  clients, 
and  we  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  deprive  his  clients  of  his 
ability  and  experience.  I  know  he  is  ill,  that  he  is  not  remaining 
away  for  prepai*ation ;  but  that  it  is  through  infirmity  of  health  he 
is  not  here,  and  we  willingly  accede  to  your  application  that 
he  shall  have  to-morrow  for  a  day  of  rest,  and  we  will  resume  this  trial 
on  Thursday  morning  at  1 1  o'clock,  when  this  witness  on  his  way  may 
be  examined. 

The  AUomey-General, — ^We  may  not  even  examine  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoekald.^-I  suppose,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will 
not  object.     I  think  you  will  see  the  necessity  and  justice  of  it. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 
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TWELFTH  DAY— THURSDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1881. 


The  Ck>iirt  sat  at  10  minutes  past  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald,  who  held  a  memorial  in  his  hand,  address- 
ing the  jury,  said  :— We  have  received  and  considered  a  memorial  that 
has  come  from  your  body  unanimously  to  the  Bench,  and  we  feel  indeed 
very  much  for  you.  You  are  placed  in  a  most  disagreeable  position  with 
highly  responsible  duties.  I  happen  to  know  some  of  you  to  represent 
large  mercantile  establishments,  and  we  feel  the  great  inconvenience  and 
expense  you  are  put  to,  and  if  we  could  we  would  comply  with  the  me- 
morial you  have  addressed  to  us.  But  my  Brother  and  I  have  consi- 
dered the  case  carefully,  and  it  is  quite  beyond  our  jurisdiction  or  power 
to  make  any  order  upon  the  memorial,  nor  do  we  feel  it  open  to  us  even 
to  mak«  any  recommendation ;  such  a  recommendation  would  be  wholly 
unprecedented  in  a  case  where  we  are  trying  parties  for  an  aUeged 
crime.     We  regret  very  much  that  that  is  the  answer  we  have  to  give. 

The  following  is  the  Memorial  referred  to  above  : — 

« To  the  Right  Honorable  J.  D.  Fitzgerald  and  the  Right  Honor- 
able Charles  R.  Barrt. 

"  My  Lords, — ^We,  the  Jurymen  engaged  on  the  present  State  Trial 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  very  protracted,  most  respectfully 
beg  to  apply  to  your  lordships,  to  recommend  to  those  who  have  the 
power  to  grant  us  a  fair  remimeration :  our  time  being  taken  up,  as 
your  lordships  can  fully  imderstand,  at  considerable  pecuniary  loss  to 
our  commercial  pursuits.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  most  thankful,  and 
fully  appreciate  that  kindness,  which  has  prompted  your  lordships  to 
curtail  the  hours  each  day,  that  we  have  some  time  left  to  attend  to  our 
several  callings  after  we  leave  the  Court,  and  consequently  perform  a 
portion  of  the  work  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safe  ^conduct  of  our 
several  avocations.  And  we  most  respectfully  pray  your  lordships' 
kind  consideration  of  this  our  united  appUcation.  And  we  beg  to 
subscribe  ourselves  your  lordships'  obedient  servants, 

"J.  J.  OORCORAN, 

"  Foreman." 

Mr.  Walter  Ltndbn  Bell  sworn,  and  examined  by  Seigeant  Heron. 

Mr.  Bell,  were  you  formerly  a  reporter  for  the  JDcMy  Eo^preis  f — I 
was.  r 

I  believe  you  are  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  1 — ^I  am. 

And  you  are  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  for  reporting  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  studying  for  the  English  Bar  1 — ^I  am,  sir. 

I  may  ask  you  have  you  had  experience  and  practice  in  shorthand 
writing^l — I  have. 

Did  you,  when  a  reporter  for  the  Daily  Evpreas,  attend  meetings  of 
the  Land  League  held  in  the  office,  62,  Lower  Abbey-street? — ^I  did. 

Sergeant  Heron  (to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown), — Now  will  you  hand  to 
the  witness  the  original  transcript  produced  by  Mr.  Robinson  of  the 
JkMy  Express f  and  lodged  with  you  ^--(Manuscripts  handed  to  witness.) 
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Sergeant  Heron  (to  witness). — ^Now,  did  you  attend,  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1880,  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League  held  at  62,  Lower  Abbey- 
street  I— I  cannot  state  the  dates  on  which  I  attended. 

Look  at  the  Da/Hy  Eoopresa — ^you  reported  for  the  Da4ly  Express. 
The  manuscript  you  hold  in  your  hand  corresponds  with  a  report  pub- 
lished in  the  issue  of  the  11th  August? — Yes ;  it  appears  I  attended  a 
meeting  on  August  the  10th  of  the  Land  League. 

Now,  did  you  take  down  a  report  of  that  meeting  in  shorthand? — ^I 
did. 

And  did  you  transcribe,  or  copy,  that  shorthand  for  the  purpose  of 
publication  ? — ^Yes. 

And  is  that  (manuscript  produced)  the  original  transcript  1 — Yw ; 
this  is  the  original  transcript. 

From  whid^  this  (report  in  the  Daily  JSxpreea)  was  published f — Ap- 
parently yes.    I  have  not  compared  the  two,  you  know. 

Now,  I  am  obliged  to  ask  you  was  that  accurately  reported  and 
transcribed 

Mr.  Wcdher. — Hlave  you  got  your  notes  t 

Sergeant  Heron. — No ;  these  notes,  after  you  make  the  transcript, 
you  never  keep.  Isn't  that  so  1 — ^Neyer.  I  have  not  a  single  note  I 
took  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  0*JBrie7L — ^He  says  it  appears  he  was  there.  Is  he  able  to  swear 
he  was  thes^t 

Mr.  Walker. — Are  you  able  to  swear  from  your  own  knowledge  that 
you  were  there  on  the  lOth  of  August) 

The  Witness. — I  want  to  know  who  is  examining  me  ? 

Mr.  Walker. — ^I  am  for  the  present  asking  you  a  question,  and  please 
answer  it 

Seigeant  Heron. — No.     Pardon  me  ;  I  am  examining  the  witness. 

Mr.  Justice  Eitzqebald. — ^The  witness  was  quite  right  in  asking  the 
question,  for  at  that  particular  time  there  were  three  on  at  once. 

Sergeant  Heron. — Quite  so,  my  lord;  it  was  irregular.  (To  witness) — 
You  say  you  made  that  transcript  (the  manuscript  produced),  from  your 
notes  ?---Yes. 

Was  that  made  on  the  day,  or  the  day  immediately  after  1 — It  was 
made  on  the  day  on  which  the  proceedings  occurred. 

And  was  it  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  published  in  the  Dailt/ 
Express  f — It  was. 

And  looking  at  the  Daily  Express  of  the  11th  of  August,  do  you  see 
that  it  was  published  on  that  issue — just  compare  the  first  few  Imes? — 
Yes. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  looking  at  the  Daily  Express  and  your  own  original 
note  made  on  that  day,  were  you  in  the  Land  League  offices  on  the  lOtlh 
of  August,  1880 1 — Yes.     I  am  prepared  to  swear  that  I  was. 

Now,  did  you  report  the  meeting  accurately] — As  accurately  as  I 
could. 

Very  well,  I  will  now  ask  you  to  read  from  youi'  original  transcript — 
which  is  very  short^the  whole  report  of  that  meeting?-— (TTi^new  reads) 
— "  The  Land  League. — A  meeting  of  the  Land  League  was  held  yester- 
day afternoon  in  the  offices.  Lower  Abbey-street.  Mr.  Peter  Daly  pre- 
sided. About  twelve  or  fourteen  members  were  present.  Mr.  Egan, 
hon«  treasurer,  announced  that  since  the  last  meeting  there  had  been 
received  on  belialf  of  the  Relief  Fund,  £125  0^.  6d. ;  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Land  League  Fund,  £111  \s.  9d.  The  total  amount  received  by 
the  Land  League  towards  the  Relief  Fund  was  £53,277  18«.  9d.  Grants 
already  made  for  food  and  clothes  and  seed  amounted  to  £47,462  0&  4d.^ 
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leaving  £10,815,  of  which  £10,000  had  been  set  apart  for  relieving  the 
families  of  evicted  tenants.     After  some  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to 
distribute  the  remaining  £815  to  assist  ordinary  cases  of  distress  that 
might  arise.     Mr.  Brennan  said,  Mr.  Sullivan,  at  the  last  meeting,  had 
suggested  the  collection  of  evidence  of  landlord  oppression.     They  had 
several  cases  of  this  nature  communicated  to  the  League  since  the  last 
meeting.     A  man  named  Patrick  Hamerton  had  been  evicted  on  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  J.  J.  Levingston,  near  Lurgan,  although  he  only  owed  a  year 
and  arhaJf  s  rent,  and  he  had  promised  to  pay  the  whole  two  years'  rent  in 
October  if  he  was  allowed  to  gather  the    crops.     A    tenant  named 
M'Kenna,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Bossmore,  who  had  paid  £50  on  getting 
into  possession,  had  been  evicted.     At  the  trial  of  the  case  the  agent 
promised  to  induce  the  landlord  to  refund  this  amount,  but  when  the  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the    landlord  he  offered  M'Kenna  £2,  and  a 
ticket  for  America  value  for  £6  11«.     He  had  obtained  a  legal  opinion 
that  he  could  recover  this  £50,  and  asked  for  assistance  to  support  him 
while  fighting  the  battle  out.     £3  was  voted  to  him.     Mi*.  Brennan 
mentioned  that  there  had  been  further  instances  of  the  tearing  down  of 
placards.     At  Kathangan,  in  the  county  Kildare,  a  Police  Seigeant 
Doyle  pulled  a  placard  down.     The  placard  was  headed  *'  The  Land 
and  the  People,"  and  announced  that  a  monster  meeting  would  be  held 
on  the  15th  August,  at  Kildare  '^  to  fiirther  the  interests  of  the  Land 
movement,  to  denounce  feudal  landlordism  and  oppression,  to  unite  the 
tenant  farmers  and  tillers  of  the  soil  in  a  legitimate  combination  against 
intimidation,  rack-renting,  and  land  grabbing ;  above  all  to  revive  and 
difiuse  among  our  countrymen  the  spirit  of  Irish  nationality.     God  save 
the  people.''    Mr.  Boyton  said  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  by  a  system  of 
terrorism  only  known  to  those  who  lived  in  Kildare,  was  endeavouring 
to  suppress  this  meeting.     A  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  advisability 
of  taking  legal  proceedmgs  by  criminal  information,  and  ultimately  it 
was  decided  that  the  honorary  secretaries  should  investigate  the  circum- 
stances   of  this    case    and     be    authorized   to   take    legal    proceed- 
ings if   they  thought  it  desirable.     Mr.    Brennan    read    communicar 
tions    from    other    evicted    tenants    asking    for    assistance.      Somn 
of    these    tenants  had   gone   back  into  their  holdings  as  caretakers, 
and  Mr.    Brennan    expressed  a    doubt   whether    such  persons    were 
entitled  to  assistance  from  the  fund  of  £10,000  set  apart  to  assist 
evicted  families.     Mr.  Kettle  thought  that  caretakers  should  not  benefit 
from  this  fund,  for  if  they  did  it  would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
landlords.      One  object  of  this  fund  was  to  encamp  the  evicted  families 
in  sight  of  their  lands,  and  to  keep  them  there,  so  as  to  prevent  by  the 
influence  of  their  presence  anyone  from  taking  the  lands  or  working  on 
the  lands  from  which  they  had  been  evicted.     When  the  tenants  went 
back  as  caretakers  they  did  not  assume  an  attitude  of  strife  or  conten- 
tion, and  he  did  not  think  they  should  benefit  by  this  fund.     There  was 
a  combination  for  landlord  monopoly,  and  there  ought  to  be  an  indus- 
trial combination,  and  imless  people  assumed  this  attitude  he  did  not 
think  they  should  be  assisted.     Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  agreed  with 
Mr.  Kettle  that  this  system  of  going  back  as  caretakers  was  very 
objectionabla     Cases  were  often  mentioned  in  the  House  of  evict^ 
tenants,  and  then  it  turned  out  they  were  still  in  possession  as  care- 
takers.     Mr.  Brennan  said  the  branches  of  the  Land  League  and  the 
tenants  throughout  the  country  were  only  waitiug  to  be  directed  in  the 
matter.     It  was  decided  not  to  pass  any  formal  resolution  on  the  subject. 
An  application   was  read  for  assistance  towards  bidlding  a  pier  at 
Dromore  West.    J^350  had  already  been  collected,  and  only  £150  was 
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wanted  to  make  up  the  contributioii  of  one-third  which  the  district  had 
to  procura     Mr.  Egan  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  the 
i*ecent  action  of  the  Biifiish   House  of  Lords  in  throwing  out  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  confirms  us  in  the  belief  that  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish  land  question  rests  with  the  Irish  people  them- 
selves.    We  therefore  reiterate  our  call  to  the  country  to  press  forward 
the  organization  of  the  National  Land  League,  to  refuse  to  paj  all 
unjust  rents,  to  take  no  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted,  to 
buy  no  cattle,  crops,  or  other  property  seized  lor  rent,  and  to  form 
generally  industrial  unions  against  landlord  monopoly."     He  said  the 
Bill  was  ridiculously  inadequate,  but  that  lumbering  old  machine— the 
House  of  Lords — threw  it  out.     The  member  for  Dungarvan,  who  had 
assumed  the  role  of  champion  of    religion,    had  come    forward    to 
fight   the    battle  of  the  House  of    Lords.       He    appeared    to    have 
stepped    into     the    shoes    of    the    Chevalier  O'Clery,  and  to    have 
put    on    the    mantle    of    Sir    George  Bowyer    (laughter).       It   was 
really  a  great   pity  that    Mr.  0*Clery  and  Sir  George  Bowyer  were 
not  in  the  House  now,  and  they  might  all  have  posed  as  the  Three 
Graces  (laughter) — champions  of  religion  and  morality,     A  friend  of 
his  (Mr.  Egan)  lately  remarked  to  him  that  the  Catholic  Church  was 
the  only  institution  that  could  survive  the  advocacy  of  such  men 
(laughter).      He  (Mr.  Egan)  was  an  exceedingly  bad  prophet  if  the 
future  did  not  see  the  people  of  Dungarvan  calling  this  hypocrite  to 
account  at  the  earliest  opportunity.      The  resolution  which  he  was 
proposing  did  not  go  so  far  as  he  would  wish.     He  thought  the  time 
had  come  when  the  tenant  farmers  should  enter  into  a  strike  against  all 
rent  pending  the  settlement  of  the  land  question.     That  was  the  only- 
way  to  bring  landlordism  to  its  senses  (hear,  hear).     They  saw  the  rapid 
progress  of   the    industrial  classes  throughout  England  and   Ireland 
during  the  last  twenty  years  by  means  of  trades  unions,  and  strikes 
against  low  wages,  long  hours,  and  other  injustices.     This  question 
could  thus  be  very  soon  settled.     They  should  compel  the  landlords  to 
collect  their  rents  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  as  they  did  the  tithes 
years  ago,  and  though  the  slaughter  of  Newtownbarry  might  be  repeated, 
rent  should  in  the  end  go  down.     The  time  was  past  for  any  settle- 
ment of  the  land  question  on  the  basis  of  fixity  of  tenure,  free  sale,  and 
fair  rents.      The  people  had    been    taught,    and  they  now    under- 
stood that  the  land  was  their  own,  and  they  were  determined  to  have  it 
(hear,  hear).     They  were,  however^  prepared  to  buy  out  their  taskmas- 
ters if  they  met  them  fairly  and  struck  the  bargain  in  time.     But  he 
might  paraphrase  the  words  of  O'Connell  in  reference  to  tithes^  and  say 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  determined  to  get  rid  of  rent,  and  get 
rid  of  it  they  would  (hear,  hear).     Mr.  Kettle  seconded  the  motion,  and 
said  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Pamell  a  scheme  had  been  devised  by 
which  the  people  could  become  possessors  of  the  soil  without  injustice  to 
anyone ;  but  they  claimed  the  right  of  sweeping  away  the  incubus  of 
landlordism,  a  remnant  of  barbarism.     He  did  not  see  why  a  set  of 
idlers  should  stand  between  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  industry.     They,  therefore,  claimed  to  buy  off  their  taskmas- 
ters.    Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  expressed  his  approval  of  the  resolution, 
and  said  the  movement  would  fail,  as  previous  movements  failed,  if  it 
was  confined  to  the  west  or  any  part  of  the  country.     Prosperous  as  well 
as  poor  tenants  should  all  combine  together,  and  then  they  would  suc- 
ceed.    The  resolution  was  adopted.     After  considering  applications  for 
assistance,  and  making  certain  grants,  the  meeting  adjourned." 

Now,  Mr.  Bell,  I  did  not  interrupt  you  while  you  were  reading,  but 
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— Mr.  Brennan,  who  made  a  speech  at  that  meeiang,  was  he  Mr.  Bren- 
nan,  one  of  the  traversers  ? — Oh,  yes,  the  treasurer. 

The  treasurer  1 — No,  I  should  have  said  the  secretary. 

Quite  right — Mr.  Boyton  who  made  the  speech  about  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  was  he  Michael  Boyton,  one  of  the  present  traversers — Do  you 
know  h^? — Yes,  I  know  him — ^the  American  oiganizer,  they  call  him. 

Is  he  one  of  the  traversers  1 — Yes. 

Mr.  Egan  who  proposed  a  resolution  there — is  he  Mr.  Egan,  one  of 
the  traversers  1 — ^Yes. 

And  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  the  member  for  Westmeath — is  Mr.  Sullivan 
one  of  the  traversers  1 — Yes. 

Did  you,  before  and  after  this  meeting  on  the  11th  August^  attend 
several  meetings  of  the  Land  League  1 — Yes. 

In  62  Middle  Abbey-street  1 — Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  other  of  the  traversers — or  what  other  gentlemen 
attended  those  meetings  before  and  after  the  1 1th  August  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Is  this  at  Abbeynstreet  1 

Sergeant  Heron. — At  Abbey-sti'eet,  my  lord — 62  Abbey-street. 

The  Witness. — Well,  I  cannot  say  as  to  before  or  after,  but  I  know  I 
have  seen  there  at  some  of  the  meetings  I  attended — Mr.  Dillon,  M.F., 
one  of  the  traversers,  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  and,  I  tihink,  one  or  two  others 
of  the  traversers.  But  they  are  not  so  conspicuous,  so  I  don't  think  I 
would  remember  them  unless  I  saw  them  or  had  some  aid  to  memory. 

Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Sheridan  or  Mr.  Walsh  there  1 — I  am  not  certain 
even  as  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  identity. 

Very  well.  Up  to  what  time,  Mr.  Bell,  did  you  report  for  the  Daily 
Express — I  mean  report  these  meetings? — I  was  connected  with  the 
Express  up  to  about  two  months  ago,  but  I  was  out  of  town  for  a  month 
or  so  before. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  have  nothing  to  ask  you,  sir.     You  may  retire. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Now,  Mr.  Attorney,  I  suppose  you 
close  ? 

The  Attorney-General, — Yes,  my  lord,  merely  reading  some  docu- 
ments.    I  am  not  sure  how  they  were  entered. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — If  Mr.  Ross  would  make  out  a  list  it  would 
be  more  convenient — a  list  of  all  the  documents  that  have  been  read. 

The  Attorney-General. — Very  well,  my  lord.  But  there  is  one  docu- 
ment in  proof,  of  which  I  would  wish  to  read  a  few  lines.  It  is  "John 
Devoy's  letter,"  and  I  only  purpose  reading  the  concluding  para- 
graph- 
Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  have  not  seen  the  Devoy  letter  at  all 
yet. 

[Printed  copies  of  letter  handed  up  to  the  Bench.] 

The  Attorney-General. — It  is  only  a  paragraph  that  I  will  takethe  liberty 
of  reading,  although,  of  course,  we  put  in  the  entire  letter. — "  I  con- 
sider this  and  similar  assertions." — The  assertion  is  that  the  people 
would  become  loyal  to  England,  and  oppose  independence,  if  they  were 
in  more  comfortable  circumstances. — ''  I  consider  this  and  similar  as- 
sertions the  greatest  slander  on  the  Irish  cause,  for  the  cause  which 
depends  for  ultimate  success  on  the  maintenance  of  grievances  is  lost  by 
anticipation.  The  theory  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  amounts 
simply  to  this.  In  order  that  the  Irish  farmers  and  other  classes  of 
the  Irish  people  may  be  induced  to  work  for  independence  and  continue 
to  hate  England,  they  must  be  kept  in  such  misery  that  their  services 
in  the  cause  to  independence  will  be  of  little  use,  and  their  hatred 
of  England  worthy  only  of  contempt.      In  order  to  give  us  a  chance 
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of  obtainmg  independence,  the  oonntry  must  be  kept  in  such,  a  con- 
dition as  to  be  unable  to  exert  the  necessary  strength  to  win  it.  I 
repudiate  such  advocacy  of  nationality,  and  contend  that  its  best 
alHes  will  be  found  in  a  sturdy,  well-fed,  well-clad,  and  comfortably- 
housed  agricultural  population,  giving  employment  to  a  correspond- 
ingly comfortable  class  in  the  towns.  Nationality  has  nothing  but 
defeat  before  it  while  dependent  on  rags  and  misery  for  support.  The 
best  friend  of  the  national  cause,  therefore,  is  the  man  who,  while 
steadily  adhering  to  his  own  principles,  and  working  for  them,  does  his 
best  through  the  means  at  hand  to  lift  his  countrymen  out  of  the  slough 
of  poverty,  degradation,  and  despair.  He  is  no  friend  of  Ireland  who, 
even  for  a  fancied  or  temporary  gain  to  the  national  cause,  would  sup- 
press liberty  of  speech  or  interfere  with  the  right  of  public  meeting. 
Some  gentlemen  of  rather  Conservative  tendencies,  advocate  a  peasant 
proprietary,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  make  the  agricultural 
population  Conservative.  Those  gentlemen  have  just  as  good  a  right  to 
believe  that  such  a  settlement  of  the  land  question  would  make  fat, 
contented  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  of  the  Irish  farmers,  as  I  have  to 
hope  that,  with  increased  prosperity  and  independence,  they  would 
become  sturdier  and  more  stiff-necked,  and  resent  more  strenuously 
than  now  the  assumption  by  England  of  the  right  to  rule  Ireland. 
There  is  no  reason  why  people  of  these  conflicting  views  should  not 
work  together  for  an  object  which  both  believe  to  be  good.  Neither 
has  any  control  over  the  future,  nor  has  one  the  right  to  say  to  the  other 
where  his  career  of  progress  shall  stop.  For  my  part»  I  want  to  see 
Ireland  placed  in  such  a  position  that  she  can  decide  for  herself  whether 
such  a  connection  with  England  shall  continue  or  not.  If  she  should 
decide  against  my  wishes,  I  should  have  no  more  right  to  complain  than 
the  Conservative  land  reformer  would  have  if  her  voice  were  raised  for 
independence.  And  when  men  work  together  for  a  common  object  it  is 
much  easier  to  reconcile  differences  of  opinion  than  when  they  are 
arrayed  in  opposing  camps.  The  right,  in  all  such  cases,  has  the  best 
chance. — Respectfully  yours,  Johk  Devoy." 

There  is  nothing  else.  I  think  the  prominent  placards  were  all  entered 
as  read,  but  we  will  have  a  list  made  out  as  your  lordship  suggests. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — It  will  be  convenient  if  Mr.  Eoss  will 

hand  in  a  list  of  all  your  documents  to  the  Master  of  the  Crown  Office, 

and  now  you  close. 

The  Attomey-Oenerdl, — If  your  lordships  please. 

»  

Mr.  Macdanogh  then  proceeded  to  open  the  defendants'  case.     He 

said — May  it  please  your  lordships,  gentlemen  of  the  jury : — At  length, 

after  a  toilsome  sitting  of  twelve  days,  after  having  heard  in  a  variety 

of  ways  the  imputations  against  these  gentlemen — ^persons  who  acted  in 

the  open  light  of  day,  and  who  are  charged  before  you  as  conspirators — 

after  all  that,  I  rise  to  address  you,  and  to  state  the  grounds,  the  facts, 

and  the  circumstances  which  give  me  a  title  to  your  verdict.   Gentlemen, 

I  confess  that  I  cannot  commence  this  task  without  some  feeling  of 

emotion,  when  I  reflect  that  in  this  very  court  of  justice  I  stood  side  by 

side  with  Daniel  0*Connell — standing  there,  and  I  his  junior  counseL 

I  cannot  help  feeling  emotion  when  I  think  that  not  only  he  is  gone, 

but  that  every  one  of  the  distinguished  judges — four — are  swept  into 

the  grave;  the  jury  gone;  the  counsel  who  prosecuted  vanished,  and 

with  very  few  exceptions  I  remain  the  solitary  individual  counsel  who 

then  defended  O'Connell.      Gentlemen,  my  position  as  junior  counsd. 

led  me  into  rather  a  closer  acquaintanship  with  him  than  I  had  before^ 
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and  I  certainljr  experienced  numerous  opportunitieB  of  judging  of  his 
yast  capacityy  and  hlB  genial  good-heartedness.  He  posseBsed  a  fund  oi 
humour  whuh  I  never  saw  equalled — lie  was  uniiyaUed  as  an  advocate, 
and  you  will  pardon  me,  perhaps,  gentlemen — as  I  cannot  throw  immoT' 
teUea  on  his  grave — ^for  one  moment  paying  this  humble  tribute  to  his 
memory.  GhBntlemen,  would  that  my  usually  very  strong  health  existed 
now,  so  that  I  might  do  my  duty  to  my  own  entire  satisfaction  1  but,  reso- 
lute in  its  discharge,  I  left  my  sick  room  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  defend  the  men  who  entrusted  to  my  care  their  reputation  and  their 
liberty.  Gentlemen,  I  have  little  to  complain  of  in  the  opening  of  my 
learned  friend  the  Attorney-General.  He  had,  of  course,  as  prosecutor, 
a  stem  duty  to  discharge,  and  I  have  no  cause  of  complaint  with  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  in  which  he  did  discharge  that  duty.  He  has  as- 
sociated with  him  the  most  distinguished  men,  and  I  have  to  encounter  • 
the  entire  force  of  the  Crown,  aided  and  sustained  by,  of  course,  the 
Imperial  Treasury  of  the  country.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  those  gentle- 
men whom  I  represent — ^fourteen  in  number — are  now  charged  before 
you  with  the  crime  of  conspiracy.  I  was  glad  ,to  hear  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Bell  to-day.  I  did  not  expect  to  have  heard  any  further 
evidence,  but  I  am  glad  to  have  heard  that  respectable  gentle- 
man, who  gave  his  evidence  with  perfect  accurateness.  He  des- 
cribes to  you  that  meeting  of  the  Land  League,  the  particulars  of 
which  he  read,  and  what  do  they  consist  of?  They  proved  one  of  the 
facts  which  I  dball  hereafter  have  to  lay  before  you — they  prove  that,  to 
a  great  extent,  this  Land  League  was  a  charitable  organization,  dealing 
out  its  resources  to  the  Lrish  people.  Then  we  have  it  stated  that  £48,000 
was  received,  and  £46,000  already  expended ;  then  an  application  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  pier  at  Dromore.  Grentlemen,  you  shiaJl  hear  of  that 
more  folly ;  but  the  arrangement  is  this :  the  Treasury  will  advance  a 
certain  sum  for  such  a  purpose,  provided  public  subscriptions  aided  also. 
And  accordingly  an  official — and  a  very  high  and  respectable  official — 
one  of  the  commissioners  in  relation  to  the  fisheries  of  Ireland — made 
that  application  which  I  heard  read  and  proved  to-day,  and  upon  which 
<£450  was  voted.  So  it  appears  by  the  paper  which  my  learned  friend. 
Sergeant  Heron,  was  good  enough  to  give  me.  £450  was  voted  for  the 
purpose  of  the  erection  of  that  pier ;  and  thus  you  find  the  Government 
and  this  much-maligned  Land  League  building  a  pier  for  the  fisheries  of 
Ireland.  I  thank  my  learned  friends.  It  was  their  love  of  truth  that 
prompted  them  to  put  up  that  witness  toniay — an  ardent  love  of  truth, 
which  ever  prevails  in  the  breast  of  a  public  prosecutor. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  if  I  were  to  find  fetult,  but  I  am  npt  disposed  to 
find  fault  wiih  my  learned  and  esteemed  friend,  who  always  does  his 
duty  very  laboriously,  very  faithfully,  and  very  well — ^if  I  could  find 
fault  with  him  at  all,  it  would  be  for  his  endeavour  to  disparpge  my 
clients  by  taking  them  serUUim^  and  stating  to  you  their  various 
employments  a;nd  business  in  life.  He  gave  no  proof  of  that ;  he  made 
an  attempt  to  prove  something  about  Mr.  GU>Tdon,  but  it  was  only  hear- 
say— ^the  person  had  only  heard  it.  Grentlemen,  they  are  no  such  con- 
temptible persons  as  those  who  instructed  my  learned  friend  would 
appear  to  suggest.  As  to  that  meeting  proved  to-day — the  last  of  the 
series — ^it  was,  as  you  may  have  observed,  a  friendly  discussion  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  country,  carried  on  openly,  in  the  day,  and 
you  are  expected  to  immolate  those  men  and  to  convict  them  as  conspirators 
— men  who,  in  the  open  discharge  of  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
duty,  innocent  of  offence,  as  I  hope  to  show  the  Court,  in  mutually 
exchanging  their  sentiments  on  that  occasion  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
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their  native  country.     But  my  learned  friend  said  these  men  had 
nothing  to  do  with  land.     Why,   gentlemen,  in  the  first  place,  he 
admitted  Mr.  Famell  has  to  do  with  land.     Mr.  Pamell  is  a  gentieman 
by    birth    and    education.      He    is    yoimg,   as  you    may    see.    His 
ancestors     have     been     distinguished.       One     was    Chancellor    of 
the  Exchequer  in   an  Irish    Parliament — a  very   distinguished  man. 
Another  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Famell  was  Lord  Congleton,  in  Eng- 
land.     He  himself,  educated  in  Cambridge^  had  a  strong  feeling  and 
passion  for  his  native  country.      I  apprehend  that  that  is  not  only 
excusable,  but  it  deserves  every  species  of  praise.      Well,  gentlemen, 
others  of  the  traversers  are  gentlemen  concerned  in  commerce,  engaged 
in  trade,  and  pursuing  honourably  and  uprightly  the  callings  in  life  to 
which  they  belong.     No  doubt,  gentlemen,  one  of  them  is  fastened  upon 
by  my  learned  friend  as  belonging  to  that  profesfdon  which  he  designated 
as  "  nothing,''  and  that  was  Mr.  Nally.     Gentlemen,  I  rather  thmk — ^I 
have  never,  of  course,  spoken  to  Mr.  Nally^  but  I  have  seen  him  and 
watched  his  demeanour  when  he  exchanged  courtesies  by  bowing  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jury — I  saw  the  man  and  heard  the  evidence  about 
him,  and  I  think  he  and  Stringer,  the  policeman,  were  just  about  the 
two  most  popular  characters  at  all  the  meetings.     As  to  Nally,  he  is  a  fine 
strong  young  fellow,  and  I  rather  think  that  he  thinks  more  about  a 
pretty  lassie  and  a  glass  of  whiskey  toddy  than  he  does  about  the 
British  Constitution.      But,  gentlemen,  NaJly,  before  he  spoke  at  the 
meetings,  always  hobnobbed  with  Stringer  the  policeman  or  another 
policeman.      They  drank  together,  they  conversed  together,  and  then  the 
policeman  took  his  notebook  in  hand  and  said,  "Now,  Nally,  you  are  going 
to  speak ;"  and  when  anything  brilliant  was  going  to  be  said  by  Nally  the 
crowd  shouted,  "  Put  that  down,  Stringer."   I  never  heard  of  such  a  scene 
in  my  life.      You  perceive,  gentlemen,  if  they  were  dark  conspirators — 
if  there  was  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  application  of  thiis  doctrine 
to  a  case  of  this  description — if  they  were  conspiring  in  the  dark,  why  it 
is  perfectly  plain  that  the  conduct  of  Nally  and  the  conduct  of  Stringer, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  other  policemen  thus  associating  together  would 
lead  one  to  have  a  suspicion  of  Nally.     But  there  was  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  any  such  belief.     He  was  open  and  above  board,  and  has  not 
a  single  characteristic  of  that  which  we  so  much  detestr— conspirator. 
But,  gentlemen,  others  of  my  clients  are  associated  very  largely,  per- 
sonally, and  collectively  and  relatively,   to  persons  who  hold  lands  in 
Ireland  to  a  very  large  extent.     But  it  is  a  strange  proposition  to  say 
that  you  are  not  to  interest  yourselves  in  the  afiairs  of  your  country 
imless  you  happen  to  belong  to  a  particular  class.     Gentiemen,  &ve  of 
the  traversers  before  you  are  Members  of  Parliament.     One,  selected  by 
three     of    the    highest    constituencies,     and    most     extensive    con- 
stituencies in   Ireland,   Mr.  Pamell,    elected    for    two    counties  and 
for  the  great  city  of  Cork,   elected   to  sit  for    Cork.      The  other 
gentlemen.     Members    of    Parliament,    are  connected  with    various 
counties    in    Ireland — ^Westmeath,     Cavan,    and     various    others    I 
need  not  particularise ;  and  surely  they    have  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  country.      They  require  no  possession  of  landed 
property  in  order  to  give  them  that  interest ;  for  it  lies  not  in  the  lips 
of  a  Crown  Prosecutor  to  say  :  *•'  Oh,  you  have  no  land."     It  should  be 
remembered,  and  against  the  opinion  of  many  men,  but  still  it  has  been 
carried  formerly,  that  no  man  should  enter  the  House  of  Commons  as 
representative  of  a  borough,  unless  he  possessed  £300  a  year ;  he  could 
not  enter  as  member  for  a  county  under  £600  a  year.     But  these  dis- 
qualifications have  been  abolished.     These  disqualifications  no  longer 
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exist.  Erery  man  subject  to  tazatioxi  has  an  interest  in  his  country ; 
and  it  is  a  strange  proposition  to  say  that,  because  men  are  not  con- 
nected with  landj  therefore  they  ought  to  feel  no  interest  in  their 
country — ^therefore  they  ought  not  to  meddle  in  politics.  That  is 
not  the  way  they  deal  in  Scotland — 

"  Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  1 
Whose  heart  had  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand!" 

That  \B  what  the  great  poet  of  Scotland  has  written — ^the  man  who  has 
made  Scotland  what  it  is ;  and,  as  men  in  Edinburgh  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction will  tell  you,  he  has  made  classic  ground  of  Scotland,  and  he 
has    attracted  all  civilized  Europe  to    that  most    charming  country. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  indeed  there  has  been  a  conspiracy,  ah,  mark 
you  that,  with  all  the  force  and  treasury  of  the  Crown,  with  all  the  power 
and  talent  arrayed  here  in  sustainment  of  the  prosecution — ^mark  that  not 
a  single  instance,  not  a  solitary  proof  by  direct  testimony  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  conspiracy  has  been  given.       You  prove  conspiracy  in  two 
ways ;  first,  by  showing,  if  you  can,  the  parties  met  together  and  that 
they  entered  into  this  illegal  conspiracy  and  combination  to  effectuate 
illegal  purposes.     That  has  been  repeatedly  done,  because  the  imformer 
^  the  blood-stained  informer  in  these  dark  and  wicked  conspiracies  which 
so  frequently  existed  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  came  forward  and 
stated  his  presence  at  the  meeting,  proved  the  case,  which  was  then 
sustained  by  confirmatory  evidence.     No  proof  of  that  here.     Had  this 
conspiracy  been  devised  in  the  caves  and  recesses  which  the  mighty  roll 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean  causes  along  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  it  would 
have  been  plotted  in  secret.     Then  I  could  understand  the  imputation 
against  those  gentlemen.  But  this  extraordinary  case  is,  these  men,  under 
the  circumstances  you  shall  hear — and  men  are  always  to  be  judged 
according  the  period   in  which  they  live,  according   to  the  pressing 
exigencies  of  the  period ;  it  is  like  reading  a  document  by  the  light  of 
the  circumstances — ^here  are  men  who  openly  take  a  house  in  Abbey- 
street,  who  print  upon  it,  I  presume — I  have  not  seen  it — "  The  Land 
League  Rooms,"  open  to  the  world,  open  to  every  policeman,  no  act  of 
theirs  ever  private.    That  is  the  class  of  conspiracy  which  is  sought  to  be 
condemned  in  the  present  trial.       Gentlemen,  if  indeed  this  conHpiracy 
had  been  devised  in  the  romantic  region  to  which  the  recollections  of 
my  early    boyhood   point — the    north-west  of   Ireland — and  if    you 
had  ever  been  there  and  if  you  had  entered  those  caves  and  caverns 
thus  created  by  the  ocean,  this  would  be  the  fitting  place  to  devise 
schemes  for  overthrowing  a  government  or  for  some  other  wicked  or 
dangerous  purpose     It  would  in  that  case  be  surrounded  by  some 
romance  ;  but  the  case  we  have  to  deal  with  requires  no  sentiment  and 
no  romance  to  heighten  or  intensify  it.     It  is  the  saddest  tale  of  every- 
day suffering  which  this  world  ever  experienced.      You  may  be  far 
away  from  &e  scenes  of  miseiy  which  occur  in  this  island ;  you  may 
not  be  aware  of  them ;  you  may  not  know  of  them,  or  you  may  not  be 
able  to  fiilly  appreciate  them.     I  would  you  had  seen  them  ;  I  would 
you  had  known  them ;  and  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
any  branch  of  this  case.     Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  myself  that  the 
charges  against  the  defendants  are  not  of  rebellion  against  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen.     There  is  no  indictment  here  for  inciting 
rebeliion  against  the  Government — ^nothing  of  the  sort.     No.     I  teU 
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you  what  this  indictment  is — ^it  is  a  landlord's  bill  of  indictment  against 
tenants — nothing  more  or  less,  and  I  will  demonstrate  that  before  I 
have  done.     No  doubt  it  has  been  framed  with  great  skill     But  if  I  had 
the  four  following  characters  to  approve  of  that  bill  they  would  give  it 
their    unanimous     approval.        First,    the    landlord     of   the    worst 
type    (there    are   good   landlords).      Secondly,    the   clearance   gentle- 
men,     who     causes     clearances,     and     becomes     a     vast     graader.  • 
Thirdly,  the    emigration    agent.       And     fourthly    the    land-grabber. 
Now,    that    is  the  bill   of    indictment  for    those   four  persons — for 
every  man  of  them  would  approve  of  it.     The  wicked  and  bad  land- 
lord of  the  worst  type  would  approve  of  it.     "  Oh,  you   conspired,  you 
evil-minded  men,  to  impoverish  the  laodlords."     I  will  deal  with  them 
when  I  come  to  it.     "  Oh,"  said  the  grazder,  '*  what  a  splendid  thiug  it 
is  to  see  that  indictment.      Oh,  surely  it  is  better  to  have  these  vast 
plains  covered  with  cattle  tended  by  a  few  herds,"  instead  of  seeing 
that  lovely  valley  clothed  with  every  species  of  agricultural  produce, 
dotted  with  houses,  and  a  happy  people  living  amongst  them.      "  Oh, 
no,"  said  the  grazier,  "  it  is  a  great  deal  better.     I  could  have  a  thousand 
bullocks,  and  a  few  herds  will  attend  them."      "Ah,  then,"  comes  in 
the  emigration  agent,  "  emigration  is  the  cure."     To  be  sure  it  is,  for 
you — emigration  is  your  cure,  but  a  cure  condemned  by  every  sensible 
man.     And,    lastly,    the  land-grabber  who  will,  against  principles  of 
justice  at  all  events,  take  over  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  people  who 
have  been  evicted  because  they  could  not  pay  an  impossible  rent.    Gentle- 
men, I  regret,  and  I  think  it  is  to   be  regi-etted,  that   a  Government 
calling  itself  a  Liberal  Government  should  have  adopted  such  a  course 
of  proceeding  as  the  present.     They  were  fully  advised  of  all  that  was 
going  on  in  Ireland.     They  were  aware  of  the  distress  of  the  people. 
They  were  fidly  cognizant  of  the  formation  of  the  Land  League.     They 
knew  of    Mr.    Pameirs    visit    to    America    in    December    of    1879 
and    January,    1880.       They    knew    of     the    various     speeches     at 
the  meetings.     And  with  all  that  knowledge  before  them  they  never 
interlei*ed — they  never  proclaimed  a  single  meeting  as  unlawful — they 
never  warned  the  people  against  a  single  assembly — they  never  alleged 
that  a  solitary  assemblage  constituted  an  unlawful  assembly, — and  after 
all  had  been  accomplished,  and  after  the  sufferings  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Irish  people  had  been  hushed  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb — ^then, 
gentlemen,  J  regret  it,  the  Government  turns  round  and  files  an  ea>officio 
infonnation  against  the  authors  of  a  movement  which  has  stopped  more 
evictions  than  their  Bill  of  1880  would  have  done.     Gentlemen,  I  do 
not  desire  to  exaggerate,  and  I  must,  as  an  honest  man,  say  this,  that  I 
give  credit  to  the  Government  for  good  intentions  in  the  year  1880. 
But  I  cannot  avoid  remembering  a  saying  of  Daniel  O'Connell  in  one 
of  liis  conrersations  with  me,  **  My  yoimg  friend,  I  am  happy  to  know 
that  the  way  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions."     There  never  was 
anything  more  true.     Men  often  entertain  good  intentions,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  do  not  carry  them  out.     Gentlemen,  now  I  told  you  that 
this  was  a  landlords'  bill  of  indictment,  and  in  that  spirit  undoubtedly 
the  case  was  ushered  in  before  you.     My  learned  and  able  friend  was 
bound  to  put  it  so.     You  will  please  to  remember  ;  and  gentlemen,  I 
may  mention  this,  I  shall  not  weary  you  by  reading  the  reports  of  the 
meetings.     You  have  listened  with  the  most  extraordinary  attention  to 
everything  that  could  be  offered,  and  1  shall  not  repeat  and  reiterate,  and  I 
do  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  condense  my  speech,  and  to  put  forward  the 
bold,  broad  facts  of  the  case  upon  which  you  have  to  decide,  without  weary- 
ing you  unnecessarily.   But  I  must  inform  you  I  have  but  one  opportunity 
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of  addressing  you,  and,  when  I  shall  have  sat  down,  I  shaU  ask  you  to 
remember  my  arguments,  to  adopt  them  if  you  approve  of  them,  and  to 
reject  them  if  your  honest  judgment  does  not  go  in  accord  with  them. 
I  said  it  was  a  landlords'  bill  of  indictment,  and  accordingly  you  will 
remember  that  to  enforce  the  stipulated  rights  of  contract — that 
was  the  affirmative  proposition.  My  learned  friend  sometimes  would 
appear  to  hint  as  if  there  was  something  like  sedition  against  the 
Government.  But  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  charged,  or  pretended 
to  be  charged,  and  you  never  can,  in  any  great  civil  or  criminal  court, 
fine  or  convict  except  according  to  the  allegations  proved.  My  learned 
friend  then  observed,  and  endeavoured  to  catch  you  by  this  argument — 
that  you  must  see  that  unless  the  contracts  were  enforced — unless  the 
stipulated  rents  were  paid — unless  the  leases  were  upheld — it  might  come 
to  a  repudiation  of  other  contracts.  Visionary,  that  is — ^utterly 
visionary  1  Gentlemen,  impossible  contracts  never  can  be  carried  out. 
This  bill  of  indictment  wants  that  there  should  be  a  contract  carried  out 
no  matter  how  stringent — no  matter  how  oppressive — ^no  matter  how 
much  one  had  in  point  of  dominion  on  entering  into  the  contract — no 
matter  how  much  the  other  was  obliged  to  yield  to  oppression.  That  is 
not  the  doctrine  of  oui  courts  of  equity  in  this  country.  But  to  enforce 
this  affirmative  proposition,  then  wicked  intentions  are  attributed  to  the 
defendants — ^they  were  wickedly  disposed  persons,  intending  and  devising 
to  impoverish  the  landlords  of  Ireland.  That  is  the  great  contention  of 
this  indictment,  and  I  will  deal  with  it  by-and-by.  The  next,  conspiring 
with  the  intention  and  means  to  effect  the  purpose  charged — not  to  take  a 
farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  and  not  to  buy  at  sheriffs' 
sales  when  goods  were  sold  to  pay  rent.  Now,  I  think  I  am  stating  the 
matter  fairly  and  fully.  Three-fourths  of  the  indictment  are  conversant 
about  the  intentions  to  impoverish  the  landlords,  and  the  others  are 
thrown  in  as  make-weights  in  this  alleged  and  unproved  conspiracy. 
This  indictment  being  so  purely  a  case  between  landlord  and  tenant 
raises  the  question  in  relation  to  the  land  in  Ireland.  Intentions  are 
charged  against  the  traversers;  and,  gentlemen,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country,  I  thaidc  God,  the  people  are  to  discharge  their 
duties  in  criminal  courts,  and  tyrannical  laws  cannot  be  suffered  to  exist, 
Whyl  As  given  by  the  best  authorities,  because  the  people  will  not 
execute  tyrannical  laws  against  themselves.  In  addition,  the  intention 
is  for  the  jury,  and  I  shall  criticise  each  of  these  intentions  by  and  by — 
these  wicked  intentions.  One  of  the  noblest  maxims  of  our  law  is  this — 
factum  non  facit  rewm  nisi  mens  rea  sit.  You  will  understand  its 
application  in  a  moment.  Act  does  not  make  a  man  guilty,  unless 
his  mind  be  guilty.  I  could  illustrate  that  in  a  variety  of  ways ; 
it  is  one  of  the  noble  maxims  put  forward  by  Lord  Bacon.  Take 
the  case  of  any  felony  you  please— stealing,  murder,  receiving  stolen 
goods — anything.  I  suppose  no  great,  assembly  ever  existed  yet 
no  great  ball  or  party  ever  met  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  this  city,  at  which  mistakes  have  not  occurred — ^that  one 
gentleman  did  not  in  a  mistake  take  away  either  the  hat  or  the  umbrella  of 
another,  and  carry  it  away;  and,  therefore,  as  to  two  of  the  aver- 
ments in  the  bill  of  indictment  for  stealing,  he  was  guilty.  But  still 
he  was  not  guilty — ^the  animus  faramdi  was  not  there — he  did  not  take 
and  steal,  and  carry  away.  A  man  who  honestly  pays  for  goods  is  not 
guilty  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  unless  his  mind  is  guilty.  A  man  is 
tried  for  murder,  but  unless  malice  prepense  influenced  the  act  he 
shall  be  acquitted  of  murder.  It  might  be  reduced  to  manslaughter ; 
it  might  be  reduced  to  accidentally  killing ;  it  might  be  reduced  to 
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86lf«d6feiio».     All  the  circumstanoefr  are  to  be  inquired  into,  becanae 
it  ia  a  great  principle  t>f  the  law  that  it-  is  not  the  act  which  makes 
you  guilty,  but  it  is  the  evil  demgn  and  wicked  intent  which  guides 
your  act     G^tlemen,  what  do  those  traversers,  through  me,  assert — 
that  their  intentions  were  good^  that   they  were  holy,  in  many  re- 
spects sanefcioned  by  justice,    and  consecrated  by  thet   teachings  of 
religieiL     The  .traversers  further  «say  that  they  inculcated,  over  and 
oter  agfli^,  sbstmanoe  fnsm  .violence,every  sort  and  kind,  and  that  in-order 
to  restrain  eviction  and  to  bridle  the  cupidity  of  landlords,  th^  adopted 
measures  which  were  day  by  day3>ract]8ed  by  thehighestmemberaof  society 
and  practised  withoutanimadversiim*  What  do  I  allude  to  now  %  I  allude  to 
the  directifm^  *}do  not  commit  violence — ^no  blood,  no  murder^  no  assassinar 
tion ;  Imt  if  you  want  to  stop'  evictions,  to  prevent  the  abase  of  that 
power  whichexists — ^if  you  want  to  do  that,  why  then  don't  take  a  farm 
that  another  has  been  unjustly  dispossessed  of  for  an  impossible  rent,  and 
don't  associate  with,  have  nothing  to  do  with,  put  in  Coventry,  the  man 
who  will  take  that  farm,  and  thus  enable  eviction  to  takeplace."    Why 
I  say  abat  putting  in  Coventry  is  practised  every  day   amongst  the 
highest  membffl»  of  society.     It  is  perfectly  lawful  now  for  the  Trades 
UnioKkS  to  exist  who  used  to  be  indicted,  over  and  over  again,  for  daring 
to  fonn  themselves  into  associations  and  agreeing  that  they  would  not 
work  unless  lor  a  ceirtain  sum  of  money;  many  a  time  I  defended  them. 
Gtontiemen,  in  England  the  strong  good  sense  and  Saxon  spirit  must  be 
alwi^  regazded  by  the  Government,  and  in  that  vast  commercial  system 
it  was  necessary  that  these  men  should  be  permitted  to  unite  themselves 
together  ;  should  be  pennitted  to -combine,  and  confederate,  and  agree 
together  that  they  would  not  work.    •  Formerly  the  rule  was  that  each 
man  had  Aright  not  to  work  except  for  certain  wages,  but  then  came  in  that 
law  of  consplnu^^  which  .tyrants  have  always  ^  resorted  to,  and  when  a 
man  was  doing  nothing  illegal^  just  get  him  to  join  in  concert  with  two 
or  three  others  of  the  same  view,  and  then  indict  them  for  conspiracy. 
But  while  men  are  at  liberty  to  *'  strike,"  they  are  not  at  liberty,  and 
they  should  not  attempt  to  molest  anybody  else  or  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence.    God  forbid.     Theyare  not  to  attempt  to  threaten,  but  they  may 
argue  with  their  friends  or  comrades  or  i^ose  who  are  working  with 
them.     They  dare  not  interfere  with  the  free  will  of  others,  their  rights 
are .  preserved, .  and  ^their  masters'  rights  are  equ^y  preserved.     And 
masters  have  also  the  right  to  associate  tiiemselves  together  and  say  we 
will  not  give  wages  beyond  a  certain  amount.     And  this  freedom  is 
maintained.     Well,  now,  look  at  the  various  clubs  in  the  three  king- 
doms.    If  a  man  be  of  .evil  character^  if  he  be  a  discreditable  person,  he 
is  liable  to  be  blaok-beaned  in  any  one  of  these  oiuhs,  and  he  is  refused  ad- 
misidon  into  the  club,  or  he  is  banished  from  it  in  many  instances.  And  yet 
that  which  is  the  right  of  the  highest  people  in  the  land,  is  denied  to  the 
humbler  classes.     Oh,  but  then,  sir,  it  is  said — '^  You  are  people  of  in- 
ferior station  ;  we  are  landlorda     You  must  not  attempt  to  interfere, 
to  stop  evictions,  by  saying  you  will  put  into  Coventry  any  man  who 
takes  evicted  land."    Take  the  case  of  U)e  association  of  the  Bar  on  the 
several  circuits,  and  all  over  England^     They  have  power  to  black-bean 
any  gentleman  who  follows  circuit.     And  what  is  the  meanii^  of  that  ? 
It  is  this,  that  the  gentleman  who  has  been  black-beaned  cannot  enter 
the  dinner  room,  he  cannot  dine  with  his  associates  ;  he  is  completely 
cut  off ;  he  cannot  dine  with  his  associates,  and  he  is  left  in  solitude.    I 
remember  one  instance  where   one  of  the    most   distinguished   men, 
because     he     had     in     some    way    rendered  himself   distasteful   to 
some  members  of   his    circuit,    was  black-beaned,    but    like  a  man 
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and    a    gentleman,    he     adhered     to     that     oiroult     in    spite .  of 
them    aU,     and    he    would    not    condescend    to   join    them,    even 
when  they  implored  him  to  do  so,   until  one  gentleman,  the  leader 
of  the  circuit,  said  he  would  walk  out  of  it  and  relinquish   it,  and 
then  this  strong-minded,  noble-minded    man,  was    induced    to   join 
the  society,  which  once  had  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  to  exclude 
him.     Now,  gentlemen,  I  admit — ajid  I  hope  I  will  not  be  so  uncandid 
as  not  to  admit  every  fact — I  admit  that  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of 
addressing  thousands  of  men,  wild  and  exaggerated  eiq>re6sions  some- 
times drop  &om  amongst  the  crowd;   but,  gentlemen,  every  man  of 
sense  makes  allowance  for  these  ebullitiens.     You  have  heard  that  most 
gentlemanly  explanation  of  1^  language  given  by  Mr.  Harris^  whose 
Christian  name,  I  think,  is  Matthew.     As  for  Mr.  Nally,  I  leave  him 
to  the  defence  of  my  esteemed  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Ourran,  who  will 
add  something  on  the  subject,  and  of  importance  to  what  I  have  ventured 
to  throw  out  with  reference  to  Mr.  Nally.     I  venture  to  think,  however, 
that  those  wild  expressions  of  his^,  which  his  friend  Stringer  so  faithfully 
recorded,  arose  from  the  board  at  which  they  had  been  entertaining 
themselves,  and  when  the  one  went  to  speak  and  the  other  to  report, 
they  too  should  be  indicted  for  the  conspiracy — ^the  evil  intention  of 
impoverishing  the  landlords,  not  of  putting  them  out  of  the  country. 
The  last  observation  I  will  make  about  NfJly  is  this — ^that  if  he  had 
become  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Her  Majesty  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  ^do  his  devoir  towards  her,  and  that  had  he  be^  in  the  ranks  at 
Waterloo,  or  had  he  tckken  part  in  any  of  the  great  battles  fought  else- 
where, he  would  have  sought  to  earn  that  renown  which  belongs 
to    all,    whether    English,    Scotch,    or   Irish,    so    feur    as    he  could. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  passing  from  that  we  come  to  another  ques- 
uou  bearing  more  closely  upon   the  cas&       Lord  Palmenston  said 
the  question  of  the  land  was  the  history  of  Ireland,  «nd  were  I  to  adopt 
a  course  different  from  what  I   propose  to  myself,  I  might,  perhaps, 
deliver  a  more  entertaining  oration  to  you,  but  I  shall  keep  to  this  point 
solely  in  relation  to  the  land  of  Ireland,  and  it  will  be  to  that  I  shall 
address  myself  whenever  I  refer  to  the  history  of  the  period.    .€(entle- 
men,  I  shall  rapidly  pass  over  the  long  tract  of  line  which  would  open 
up  the  general  question  as  between  the  two  countries  with  which  I  don't 
intend  to  meddle.     It  is  in  relation  to  the  land  and  to  the  land  only  that 
I  mean  to  address  you,  and  even  upon  that  I  hope  my  observations 
shall  be  brief,  and  I  have  still  a  stronger  hope  that  they  will  be  pointed 
and  to  the  subject,     (gentlemen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  land  question 
is  a  question  upon  which  all  great  men  are  now  united  in  opinion ;  it  is 
a  question  upon  which  the  concord  of  opinion  has  become  marked.     No 
doubt  it  is  the  history  of  the  country,  and  here  I  may  quote  one  or  two 
passages  from  Sir  John  Davies,  who  was  the  Irish  Attorney-General 
of  James  I.,  and  who  said — '*  That  '  before  Michaelmas  he  would  be 
ready  to  present  to  his  Majesty  a  perfect  survey  of  six  whole  counties 
which  he  now  hath  in  actual  possession  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  of 
greater  extent  of  land  than  any  Prince  in  Europe  hath  in  his  own 
<hands  to  dispose  of.'  "     Was  not  that  marvellous  ?    Six  counties  in 
actual  possession  of  the  Crown.     And  the  Lord  Deputy,  writing  about 
the  year  1607,  said — **  1  have  often  said  and  written^'  it  is  fjaniike  that 
must  consume  the  Irish,  as  our  swords  and  other  endeavours  worked 
not  that  speedy  effect  which  is  expected ;    hunger  would  be  a  better, 
because  a   speedier,    weapon    to    employ    against     them    than    the 
sword.     ...     I  burned  all  along  the  Lough  (Neagh)  within  four 
miles  of  Dungannon^  and  kiUed  100  people,,  sparing  none,   of  what 
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quality,  age,  or  sex  soever,  besides  many  burned  to  death.     We  killed 
man,  woman,  and  child,  horse,  beast,  and  whatsoever  we  could  find." 

We  pass  now  over  a  long  period  and  come  down  to  a  modem  date. 
Mr.  Froude,  an  eminent  historian,  prejudiced  against  Ireland  but  still 
truth*  telling,  says  : — "  The  English  deliberately  determined  to  keep  Ire- 
land poor  and  miserable,  as  the  readiest  means  to  prevent  it  being  trou- 
blesome.    They  destroyed  Irish  trade  and  shipping  by  navigation  laws. 
They  extinguished  Irish  manufactures  by  differential  duties.     They  laid 
disabilities  even  on  its  wretched  agriculture,  for  fear  that  Irish  importa- 
tions might  injure  the  English  farmer.      Of  all  the  fatal  gifts  which  we 
bestowed  on  our  unhappy  possession  (Ireland),  the  greatest  was  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  owning  land.     Land,  properly  speaking,  cannot  be  owned 
by  any  man — it  belongs  to  all  the  human  race.      Laws  have  to  be  made 
to  secure  the  profits  of  their  industry  to  those  who  cultivate  it ;  but  the 
private  property  of  Hob  or  that  person,  which  he  is  entitled  to  deal  with 
as  he  pleases,  land  never  ought  to  be  and  never  strictly  is.     In  Ireland, 
as  in  all  primitive  civilizations,  the  soil  was  divided  among  the  tribes. 
Each  tiibe  collectively  owned  its  own  district    Under  the  feudal  system 
the  proprietor  was  the  Crown,  as  representing  the  nation  ;  while  the  sub- 
ordinate tenures  were  held  with  duties  attached  to  them,  and  were  liable 
on  non-fdlfilment  to  forfeiture.     In  England  the  burden  of  defence  was 
on  the  land.     Every  gentleman,  according  to  his  estate,  was  bound  to 
bring  so  many  men  into  the  field  properly  armed  and  accoutred."  .     .     . 
Then,  after  referring  to  the  duty  which  was  afterwards  canned  by  the 
gentry  of  England,  Mr.  Froude  goes  on  to  say: — "The  intention, 
doubtless,  was  as  good  as  possible  in  both  cases,  but  we  had  taken  no 
trouble  to  understand  Ireland,  and  we  failed  as  completely  as  before. 
The  duties  attached  to  landed  property  died  away,  or  were  forgotten — 
the  ownership  only  remained.     The  people,  retaining  their  tribal  tradi- 
tions, believed  that  they  had  rights  upon  the  land  on  which  they  lived. 
The  owner  believed  that  there  were  no  rights  but  his  own.     In  England 
the  rights  of  landlords  have  similarly  survived  their  duties,  but  they 
have  been  modified  by  custom  or  public  opinion.     In  Ireland  the  pro- 
prietor was  an  alien,  with  the  fortunes  of  the  residents  upon  his  estates 
in  his  hands  and  at  his  mercy.     He  was  divided  from  them  in  creed  and 
language  ;  he  despised  them,  as  of  an  inferior  race,  and  he  ackno-vif lodged 
no  interest  in  common  with  them.     Had  he  been  allowed  to  trample  on 
them,  and  make  them  his  slaves,  he  would  have  cared  for  them,  perhaps, 
as  he  cared  for  his  horses.     But  their  persons  were  free,  while  their  farms 
and  houses  were  his ;  and  thus  his  only  object  was  to  wring  out  of 
them  the  last  penny  which  they  could  pay,  leaving  them  and  their 
children  to  a  life  scarcely  rained  above  the  level  of  their  own  pigs." 
Eminent  Protestant  Bishops  felt  with  Dean  Swift  as  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland.     Bishop  Berkeley  gives  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  high  rents 
by  describing  Irish  landlords  as  "  Men  of  vulturine  bc^ks  with  bowels 
of  iron  "  ;  much  as  the  Times,  thirty  years  ago,  said,  that  the  same  class 
were  ^'  exercising  their  right  with  hands  of  iron  and  fronts  of  brass." 
Chronic  starvation  prevailed.     Every  penny  made  by  the  tenant  was 
seized  by  his  lord ;  and  Dean  Swift,  in  his  "  Maxims  Controlled,"  says — 
well,  I  won't  read  what  he  says,  but  I  may  state  briefly  the  substance  of 
his  statement,  that  at  least  five  children  in  every  six  who  are  bom  lie  a 
dead  weight  for  want  of  employment.     Dr.  Woodward  and  other  Pro 
testant  Bishops  took  the  same  view,  and  then,  gentlemen,  after  the  Par- 
liamentary union  comes  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  one  of  the  most  distress- 
ing evils  which  ever  afflicted  the  country,  and  I  shall  present  the  result 
of  it  to  you,    In  1729  the  drains  of  absei^teeism  was  £627|799y  and  in 
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the  year  1838  the  drain  was  £5,000,000,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
would  amount  to  about  £6,000,000.  And  when  we  turn  to  what  Judge 
Fletcher  said  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Watei^ 
ford  in  July,  1814,  we  find  that  the  words  of  that  excellent  judge  were-*- 
*^  What  is  the  wretched  peasant  to  do  ?  Hunted  from  the  spot  where  he 
had  first  drawn  his  breath — where  he  had  first  seen  the  light  of  heaven 
— incapable  of  procuring  any  other  means  of  subsistence — can  we  be 
surprised  that,  being  of  unenlightened  and  uneducated  habits,  he  should 
rush  upon  the  perpetration  of  crimes  followed  by  the  punishment  of  the 
rope  and  the  gibbet  ?  Nothing  remains  for  them  thus  harassed,  thus 
destitute,  but  with  a  strong  hand  to  deter  the  stranger  from  intruding 
upon  their  farms,  and  to  extort  from  the  weakness  of  their  landlords — 
from  whose  gratitude  and  good  feelings  they  have  failed  to  win  it — a 
sort  of  preference  for  the  ancient  tenantry."  Then  again  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  1829  Mr.  Brownlow  brought 
the  condition  of  the  tenant-farmers  and  labouring  classes  in  Ire- 
land under  the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  a  few  months  later  (on 
the  16th  February,  1830,)  the  Irish  Solicitor-General  (Mr.  Doherty) 
stated,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  great  part  of  the  tenantry  of 
Ireland  were  "  worse  off  than  the  beasts  which  browsed  upon  the  land," 
adding  that  ^'it  was  high  time  to  make  an  effort  to  ameliorate  their 
condition."  The  select  committee  appointed  in  1830  repeats  the  old 
story  of  misery  and  want.  "  The  committee  conceives,"  says  the  report, 
'*  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  individuals,  of  the  legislature,  and  of 
the  Government,  to  consider  what  means  can  be  devised  to  diminish  the 
mass  of  sufferings,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  for  the  country  a 
better  economic  condition,  promoting  the  better  management  of  estates, 
and  regulating  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  on  rational  and  useful 
principles."  And  I  ask  you,  if  the  select  committee  reported  fifty  years 
ago  that  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  individuals  to  consider  what 
means  could  be  devised  to  diminish  the  mass  of  suffering  then — I  ask 
you,  what  has  been  done  in  the  interval  to  absolve  the  legislature  from 
that  duty  1  My  learned  friend  (the  Attomey-Gteneral)  in  his  most  able 
address  complained  of  the  traversers  for  saying  that  the  time  for  argu- 
ment had  passed.  Why,  it  was  stated  in  substance  by  competent 
authorities  fifty  yeai-s  ago,  that  the  time  for  argument  had  passed,  and 
yet  the  people  are  worse  now  than  they  were  in  1830.  My  learned 
Mend,  the  Attorney-General,  complains  that  the  traversers  speak  in  one 
of  their  resolutions  about  being  temperate  and  firm.  "I  have  no 
objection  to  the  word  temperate,"  said  he,  '^  but  I  object  to  the 
word  firm."  I  insist  on  the  word  firm.  1  say  "  be  temperate  and 
firm "  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  and  that  is  the  proper  way  to 
discharge  it.  But  returning  again  to  the  report  of  the  committee, 
what  did  the  Duke  of  Wellington  say  about  absenteeism  )  He  stated 
that  the  landlords  were  much  to  blame  for  the  poverty  and  distress  of 
the  people.  "  K,"  said  he  '*  persons  of  estate  and  property  in  Ireland 
would  live  there,  and  spend  their  incomes  in  it,  they  would  do  more  to 
tranquillize  the  country  than  all  the  measures  His  Majesty's  Government 
could  adopt."  Lord  Selboume  declared  on  the  18th  March,  1831,  "That 
all  the  witnesses,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  magistrates  and  othera,  who 
were  examined  before  various  Select  Committees  with  reference  to  Ire- 
land, had,  with  one  voice,  ascribed  the  disturbed  state  of  the  coimtry  to 
the  relations  subsisting  between  landlord  and  tenant  to  the  manifest  in- 
jury of  both,  yet  the  Government,  instead  of  striking  at  the  root  of  the 
disease  thus  pointed  out,  persisted  in  the  application  of  local  remedies, 
which  created  a  great  deal  of  iiritation  and  did  no  good."     And  Major 
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Warbnrton,  a  reeddent  magistrate,  saidy  in  giving  his  eTidence  before  the 
Committee — '*  The  destitution  produced  by  turning  persons  out  of  their 
land,  when  they  have  no  other  means  of  existence,  is  a  very  great  source 
of  Clime,  as  such  a  state  of  things  must  naturally  involve  the  people  in 
criminal  endeavours  to  procure  the  means  of  maintaining  llieir  fiLmilies.** 
And  again,  "  That  such  a  state  of  things  must  necessarily  involve  people 
in  Clime,  when  they  are  reduced  to  destitution  by  being  turned  out  of 
their  lands  without  having  any  means  of  subsistence."      He  also  states 
that  ^^  the  causes  which  produce  crime  and  outrage  at  present  are  the 
same  causes  which,  for  many  years  back,  have  produced  the  same  results." 
That  last  sentence  might  have  been  written  in  the  present  year  of  grace. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  relations  existing  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  that  poor  people  being  turned  out  of  their  homes  for  rent  they 
could  not  pay,  would  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  crime  1     When  poor 
people  are  cast  out  upon  the  world,  can  we  express  wonder,  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  deprecate  it  and  shudder  at  it,  if  they  should 
resort  to  crime  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  eviction  they  have  t 
By    a    public    display    the    organization    has    produced,    as    I  will 
by-and-by    show     you,    infinitely    good     results.       It    has    stopped 
evictions  in  the  year   1880 — it  has    prevented  them  and  rendered 
them   useless.     There  is  no  use  in  the  landlord  evicting.     There  is 
no  use  in  enforcing  decrees  of  ejectment,  and  taking  possession  of  a  house 
or  land,  because  nobody  else  would  take  it,  and  therefore  it  will  lie  idle; 
and  after  all  the  arguments,  and  when  for  centuries  this  land  question 
has  been  every  year  producing  this  chronic  evil,  and  sometimes  disaffec- 
tion against  the  Government,  they  found  that  fifty  years  ago — in  the 
year  '30 — what  was  then  admitted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord    Stanley,    and    by    man    after    man    of    high    character    and 
standing,  still   existed,   and  was   most   terrible  to  contemplate,  and 
nothing    has    been    done    since.      Two   things  did  occur,  and  I  will 
come  to  them,  and  very  plainly  come  to  them,  namely — ^the  Land  Bill  of 
70,  and  the  Land  Bill  of '80 ;  and  it  is  in  reference  to  these  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  doing  justice  to  the  Government,  and  saying  that  they  do 
mean  well,  and  have  good  intentions.     The  year  '41  passed  rapidly  on. 
A  man  possessing  vast  estates  in  Ireland,  and  a  good  landlord — Lord 
Derby — is  found  publicly  declaring  that — "  Persons  having  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  acres  of  land  are  generally  from  April  to  September  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  destitution,  living  on  potatoes,  without  either  milk  or 
meat,  and  considering  themselves  very  happy  if  they  have  dry  potatoes 
enough — men  who,   during  a  great  part  of  the  year,    lived    on   dry 
potatoes — men  whom  the  landlords,  letting  them  lands  at  a  rack-rent, 
may  upon  any  day  turn  loose  on    the    world    to   starve  in  the  last 
degree  of  misery."     "  Exorbitant  rents,"  Grordon's  "  History  of  Ireland ;" 
"Exorbitant  rents,"  Newenham's  Inquiry;    "Exorbitant  rents,"  Dr. 
Woodward;     "Exorbitant    rents,"    Curwen;      "Exorbitant    rents," 
"First  report    on    the    State    of  Ireland,    1825." — "It  is    an    mi- 
doubtcd  fact  that  as  landlords  they  exact  more  from  their  tenants 
than  the  same  class  of  men  in  any   other  country."      At    a  sub- 
sequent time,  in  1845,  Lord  Stanley  proposed  his  bill;  Lord  Lincoln 
followed  next  year  with  his  bill ;  Sharman  Crawford  next  brought  in 
his  bill.     I  pass  them  over — they  were  fruitless.     In  December  1846, 
what  was  the  state  and  condition  of  the  people  of  Cork?    Father 
Matliew  tells  us  that  the  people  "  filled  their  stomachs  with  cabbage 
leaves  and  turnip  tops,  &c.,  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger ;  there 
were  then   more  than  5,000  half-starved  creatures  from  the  country 
begging  in  the  streets  of  Cork,  and  when  utterly  exhausted,  they  crawled 
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to  the  trorkHouse  to  die/'  and  that  at  one  period  the  average  deaths  in  the 
union  numbered  over  a  hundred  per  week  ;  that  from  the  27th  Decem- 
ber, '46,  to  the  middle  of  April,  '47,  the  number  of  human  beings  that 
died  in  the  Cork  Workhouse  was  2,130,  and  in  the  third  week  of  the 
following  month  the  firee  interments  in  the  Mathew  Cemetery  were  277 
— a.s  many  as  67  halving  been  buried  in  one  day.  Kow,  gentlemen, 
see  how  this  bears  upon  the  questions  which  I  shall  by-and-by  discuss 
with  you.  How  comes  this  in  a  country  where  the  quality  of  the  soil 
is  in  parts  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country — where  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land cannot  equal  the  fair  valleys  of  Tipperary — where  the  golden  vale 
of  Tipperaiy  surpasses  any  other  soil  in  England — any  subsoil  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  England  or  Scotland  t  Gentlemen,  the  people  were 
driven  from  the  best  soils,  and  it  is  in  Connaught  chiefly  therefore 
we  observe  this.  Cromwell  drove  them  across  the  Shannon, 
and  away  firom  their  possessions  into  the  wild  and  most 
romantic  regions  of  Connaught;  but  they  are  wild  and  miser- 
able, and  the  people  were  ordered  not  to  come  within 
two  miles  of  the  Shannon  and  within  four  miles  of  the  sea.  The  wretdied 
unfortunate  Roman  Catholics  were  thus  imprisoned  and  locked  up  be- 
tween the  Shannon  on  one  hand  and  the  ocean  on  the  other,  and  thus 
they  were  scattered  amongst  that  most  unfertile  soil.  It  was  there 
that  the  Land  League  chiefly  worked  to  relieve  distress — ^they  have  sent 
£48,000  pounds  amongst  them  ;  they  did  inflnitply  more,  as  you  will 
see  when  I  come  to  lay  the  facts  before  you.  But  the  quality  of  the 
soil  of  L^eland  generally  was  such  as  would  support  an  infinitely  larger 
population.  **  Ireland  may  be  considered  as  affording  land  of  excellent 
quality ;  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  throws  out  a  luxuriant  herbage 
springing  from  a  calcareous  subsoil  without  any  considerable  depth.  Some 
places  (throughout  Meath  in  particular)  exhibit  the  richest  loam  T  ever 
saw  turned  up  by  a  plough."  So  said  Wakefield  in  his  account  of  Ire- 
land— ^' where  such  soil  occurs  its  fertility  is  so  conspicuous 
that  it  appears  as  if  nature  had  determined  to  counteract 
the  bad  effects  produced  by  the  clumsy  system  of  its  cultivators."  I 
pass  from  that.  £2arl  Grey  in  March,  '46,  said  :  *^  It  was  undeniable  that 
the  clearance  system  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Ireland,  and  that  such 
things  could  take  place— he  cared  not  how  large  a  population  might  be 
suffered  to  grow  up  in  a  particular  district — was  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized 
country !  "  Lord  John  Kussell  speaks  in  terms  no  less  strong.  In  '49, 
50,000  families  were  swept  off  by  the  exterminator.  Good  €k>d !  it  is 
hardly  credible,  but  it  is  true.  The  English  Grovemment  has  framed 
a  bill  of  indictment  of  a  terrible  character  against  themselves  by  fair 
and  candid  men — they  have  framed  a  bill  of  indictment  against  their 
own  misgovemment  of  Ireland  in  relation  to  the  landloi*d  question,  and 
what  is  more  they  have  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment.  It  is  appalling, 
but  true,  and  necessary  for  the  ])urpose  of  discussing,  whether  we  who 
meant  well,  and  tried  to  save  and  serve  our  country,  and  are  animated 
by  high  and  holy  objects,  exaggerated  and  wild  as  their  language  might 
seem  to  be,  are  to  be  convicted,  not  of  holding  a  meeting  here 
and  there,  but  of  having  the  meeting  condemned  as  an  unlawful 
assembly  and  charged  with  being  conspiritors  to  impoverish  the 
landlords  who  have  wished  theii*  ruin.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
contradiction — ^to  prove  the  justice  of  punishing  men  who  sought  to 
remedy  it.  Gentlemen,  as  to  the  depopulation  of  the  country — in  Con- 
naught  in  '47  there  were  35,634  holders  of  under  five  acres,  and  in  the 
following  year  this  was  reduced  by  9,203.  There  were  74,707  holders 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  acres,  and  in  the  next  year  they  were  reduced  by 
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12,891.  Those  from  fifteen  to  thirty  acres  were  reduced  by  2,189,  and 
the  total  depoptdation  was  26,499  holders  of  land,  exclusive  of  their 
families,  effect^  in  Connaught  in  one  short  year.  In  other  words  there 
was  a  decrease  of  the  agricultural  population  in  the  one  year  in  Con- 
naught  alone  of  at  least  132,500  souls.  The  number  of  houses  leveUed 
between  '41  and  61  was  270,000,  representing  at  least  a  population  of 
1,300,000  souls.  Gentlemen,  the  Society  of  Friends — one  of  the  most 
estimable  that  I  know  of — and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  them  in 
the  King's  and  Queen's  County  when  I  went  on  circuit — they  went 
forth  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people  in  a  matchless  and  most  kind 
way.  Now,  it  is  a  mistake  I  tell  you,  to  talk  of  emigration  as  a  cure. 
Why,  Sir  Robert  Kane  proves  that  the  soil  of  Ireland  could  easily 
maintain  much  more  than  was  ever  located  upon  it.  He  shows  that  if 
you  reclaim  the  land — the  lands — 4,600  acres  of  land  now  lying  per- 
fectly waste,  and  lying  now,  to  the  knowledge  of  every  Government  for 
over  thirty  year8-^-20,000,000  men  could  be  sustained — some  say 
8,000,000,  some  20,000,000,  and  some  more.  Lord  John  Russell,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  quotes  him,  describes  the  real  condition  of 
the  land  tenure  in  Ireland.  He  says — "  However  ignorant  many  of  us 
may  be  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  we  have  here  (in  the  Devon  Commission) 
the  best  evidence  that  can  be  procured — the  evidence  of  persons  best  ac- 
quainted with  that  country — of  magisti*ates  of  many  y cat's'  standing,  of 
farmers,  of  those  who  have  been  employed  by  the  Crown ;  and  all  tell  you 
that  the  possession  of  land  is  that  which  makes  the  dififerenoe  between 
existing  and  starving  amongst  the  peasantry,  and  that  therefore  ejections 
out  of  their  holdings  are  the  cause  of  violence  and  crime  in  Ireland.  In. 
fact,  it  is  no  other  than  the  cause  which  the  great  Master  of  human 
nature  describes  when  he  makes  a  tempter  suggest  it  as  a  reason  to  violate 
the  law  :  '  Famine  is  in  thy  dieeks,  need  and  oppression  starveth  in 
thine  eyes,  upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery.  The  world  is  not  thy 
fiiflBd,  nor  the  world's  law :  the  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich. 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it.' "  These  words  had  been  uttered  by 
Lord  John  Russell  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the«  land  agitation 
of  '70.  Lord  Dufferin,  speaking  of  the  wrongs  which  Irishmen  have 
endured,  says — "  The  wrongs  which  Iiish  tenants  have  endured  would 
have  justified  a  course  of  conduct  incomparably  more  violent  than  any 
which  Ireland  in  her  wildest  moments  and  fiercest  paroxysms  ever 
committed."  I  pass  over  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Bright, 
and  Ml:.  Fi-oude,  with  this  observation  of  Mr.  Fronde's — 
**  The  gallows  is  the  only  preacher  of  .  lighteousness — ^you 
unfortunate  men  who  have  used  ihe  blunderbuss,  who  have  violated  the 
law  of  God  and  man — ^the  gallows  is  the  only  pi*eacher  of  righteousness 
to  guard  you  against  the  wild  justice  of  revenge."  Gentlemen,  the  open 
discussion  of  ^e  law — the  organization  which  prevents  evictions — ^Uiat 
organization  has  done  more  to  prevent  evictions  and  save  life  than  all 
other  efforts.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  discussing  the  eternal  coercive 
measures,  came  forward  and  said,  "  He  wished  to  see  a  public  man  come 
forward  and  say  what  the  Irish  Question  was.  Let  them  consider  Ire- 
land as  they  would  any  other  country  similarly  circumstanced.  They 
had  a  starving  population,  an  absentee  aristocracy,  an  alien  Chuitsh,  the 
weakest  Executive  in  the  world.  This  was  the  Irish  Question.  Some 
men  would  say  at  once  on  reading  of  a  country  in  such  a  position  that 
the  remedy  is  revolution,  not  the  suspension  oi  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
But  the  connection  with  England  prevents  revolution.  Therefore, 
England  was  logically  in  the  ix)sition  of  being  the  cause  of  all  the 
misery  of  Ireland.     What,  then,  was  the  duty  of  an  English  Minister  I 
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To  effect  by  his  policy  all  the  changes  which  revolution  would  do  by 
force."     Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — The  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  beg  pardon;  that  was  in  1848.  In  speaking  of 
1848  I  am  reminded  of  that  period  when  the  thrones  of  Europe 
were  tottering;  when  every  prince  in  Italy  was  flying;  when 
revolution  shook  the  whole  frame-work  of  society — what  saved 
England )  It  was  the  Com  Law  League  that  saved  England.  The 
first  great  league  that  saved  England  was  the  league  between  the 
barons  and  Holy  Church  against  the  oppressions  and  wickedness  of 
John.  That  was  the  first  league,  and  every  man  of  them  might  have 
been  convicted  as  a  traitor  and  conspirator,  if  indeed  a  jury  could  be 
found  base  enough  to  find  men  guilty  who  were  resisting  oppression  and 
effecting  the  grandest  benefits  for  their  country.  Again,  what  saved 
England  again  in  '48 )  The  Corn  Law  League.  Gentlemen,  it  waa 
perfectly  plain  that  if  her  com  laws  were  upheld,  if  the  sliding  scale 
had  been  maintained,  the  people  of  England  would  have  risen  in  re- 
bellion and  imitated  the  conduct  abroad  ;  and  now  it  is  admitted  that 
by  the  incomparable  acts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — ^founded  on  the  Land 
League — ^the  representatives  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  he  established  the 
power  of  England,  and  England  alone  remained  quiet  amongst  the 
nations,  and  there  was  no  revolution  in  England.  The  revolution  in 
France  was  caused  by  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  nobility,  and  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  people.  In  England  if  the  head  were  wanting  there  would 
have  been  that  fearful  revolution,  but  for  Cobden,  with  what  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  called  his  unadorned  eloquence,  more  efiective  thanany  species  of  rhe- 
torical display  could  have  been.  Mr.  Bright,  with  his  wondrous  forms  of 
eloqueaoe,  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  speakers  I  ever  heard,  the  lucid 
clear  order  that  prarails  in  everything  he  says,  the  matchless  language 
which  he  used,  taken  from  the  pure  "  well  of  English '' — undefiled, 
without  any  foreign  mixture.  I  have  OEt  many  a  day  and  many  an 
evening  to  hear  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  great  diedight — 
(though  I  differ  from  him  in  opinion) — speak  on  various  subjects.  So  far 
I  am  reminded  of  '48,  and  it  was  then  that  Mr.  Disraeli  made  use  of 
these  expressions.  Gentlemen,  Lord  Grey  says,  ^'  Ireland  is  the  one 
deep  blot  upon  the  brightness  of  British  honour.  Ireland  is  our  dis- 
grace. The  evils  of  Ireland  could  only  be  produced  by  misgovemment.'* 
We  come  now  direct  to  the  period  which  led  to  the  land  bill  of  '70, 
and  in  '69  Mr.  John  Bright  declared  to  his  constituents,  that  were 
Ireland  removed  one  thousand  miles  westward  into  the  Atlantic,  the  Irish 
proprietors  would  almost,  one  and  all,  be  hurled  into  the  ocean  in  a  day." 
That  is  very  strong  language,  but  it  never  occurred  to  the  authorities  of 
England  to  prosecute  him,  or  charge  him  with  being  engaged  in  a  guilty 
conspiracy.  You  will  have  observed  in  the  progress,  and  I  merely  touch 
your  memories  on  the  subject,  you  will  have  noticed  that  the  speakers 
amongst  these  gentlemen  whom  I  defend,  have  evinced  a  great  deal  of 
native  Irish  talent  in  many  of  their  addresses.  You  will  have  observed 
that  they  frequently  referred  to  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Mill.  The  world 
is  going  so  rapidly,  and  education  is  spreading  so  fully,  that  it  is  not 
one  star  that  is  in  the  horizon  now,  but  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with 
education,  in  the  British  Islands  and  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  you 
will  find  that  persons  read  the  philosophy  of  modem  times.  Smith's 
*'  Wealth  of  Nations"  was  the  first  work  that  opened  up  the  mind  of 
the  public  to  the  economy  of  wealth,  and  the  social  problems  that  some- 
times distract  society.  Mr.  MiU  writes  : — "  The  land  of  Ireland — the 
land  of  any  country — ^belongs  to  the  people  of  that  country.      The  in- 
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dividuah  called  landlords  have  no  right  in  morality  and  justioe  to  any- 
thing but  the  rant  or  compensation  for  its  saleable  value.     When  the 
inhabitants  of  a  place  quit  the  country  en  masse,  because  its  Govern- 
ment will  not  make  it  a  place  fit  for  them  to  live  in,  the  Government 
is  judged  and  condemned.       It  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  reform  the 
land  tenure  in  Ireland.      There  is  no  necessity  for  depriving  the  land- 
lords of  one  farthing  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  their  legal  rights,  but 
justice  requires  that  the  actual  cultivators  should  be  enabled  to  become 
in    Ireland  what  they  will  become    in  America — proprietore    of  the 
soil   which   they  cultivate."      That     is     the    political     economy   of 
Mr.     Mill,  antf    that    is    the    political    economy    of  these    gentle- 
men who  are  traversers  here.     Then,  again^  Mr.  Mill  epigrammatically 
gays : — "  The  greatest  burden  on    land   is    the    landloi^s.       Ketum- 
ing  nothing   to    the   soil,    they  consume    its   whole    produce,  minus 
the  potatoes,  strictly  necessary  to  keep  the  inhabitants  from  dying  of 
hunger;  and  when  they  have  any  purpose  of  improvement,  the  pre- 
paratory step  usually  consists  in  not  even  leaving  this  pittance,  but 
tumiiig  out  the  people  to  beggary,  if  not  to  starvation.     When  landed 
property  has  placed  itself  on  this  footing  it  ceases  to  be  defensible,  and 
the  time  has  come  for  making  some  new  arrangement  in  the  matter. 
When  the  sacredness  of  property  is  talked  of,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  any  such  sacredness  does  not  belong  in  the  same  degree  to  landed 
property.     No  man  made  his  right  in  the  land.     It  is  the  original  in- 
heritance of  the  whole  species.    Its  appropriation  is  a  question  of  general 
expediency.     When  private  property  in  land  is  not  expedient  it  is  un- 
just.    It  is  no  hardship  to  any  man  to  be  excluded  from  what  others 
have  produced  ;  they  were  not  bound  to  produce  it  for  his  use,  and  he 
loses  nothing  by  not  sharing  in  what  otherwise  would  not  have  existed 
at  all.     But  it  is  some  hardship  to  be  bom  into  the  world  and  to  find  all 
Nature's  gifts  previously  engrossed  and  no  place  left  for  the  newcomer. 
To  reconcile  people  to  this  after  they  have  once  admitted  into  their 
minds  the  idea  that  any  moral  rights  belong  to  them  as  human  beings, 
it  will  always  be  necessary  to  convince  them  that  the  exclusive  appro- 
priation is  good  for  mankind  on  the  whole,  themselves  included.     But 
this  is  what  no  sane  human  being  could  be  persuaded  of  if  the  relation 
between   the   landowner   and   the   cultivator  were   the   same   eveiy- 
where   as  it   has   been   in   Ireland."     Gentlemen,  these  men  are  in- 
dicted for  professing  the  opinions  which  this  great  man  enunciated. 
Gentlemen,  those  men  are  indicted  for  professing  opinions  as  to  land 
which  this  impartial  philosopher  has  enunciated.      It  is  not  for  me  to 
propound  opinions ;  it  is  for  me  to  endeavour  by  every  just  means  to 
vindicate  these  gentlemen.      The  question  of  rent  must  be  regarded — 
.  and  rightly — ^by  every  wise  man  in  this  way.      What  does  the  landlord 
give  in  Ireland  )     He  gives  the  soil.      It  is  not  mechanically  fitted  up 
with  all  the  appliances  and  advantages  appertaining  totlie  land  as  is  given 
in  England.      In  England  the  landlord  makes  the  improvements.      In 
England  he  hstnds  over  a  house,  he  hands  over  offices ;  he  does  not  give 
the  mere  land.     In  Ireland,  fancy  an  unfortunate  being  receiving  per- 
haps two  acres,  or  ten  acres,  or  fifteen  acres  of  soil  with  a  miserable 
cabin  on  it ;  in  some  places  no  cabin  at  all,  no  offices.      What  is  he  to 
do  1    Why,  he  could  hardly  support  himself  if  he  paid  no  rent  at  all,  but 
Be  ought  to  pay  a  fair,  just,  and  reasonable  rent  which  an  upright  man 
would  require  for  his  land — the  land  as  he  gives  it,  not  the  land  as  it 
ought  to  be  given  to  a  tenant— land  given  as  mere  soil.     '^Make 
now    what    you    can    of    that."       What    can    the    poor    man    do  I 
H«  has  to  go  to  the  seed  merchant,  he  has  to  induce  that  gentleman  to 
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give  him  seed  for  his  fann,  he  frequently  induces  the  merchant  or  the 
shopkeeper  or  the  banker  to  cash  his  bUl,  it  enables  him  to  start,  and 
when  you  reflect  on  these  things,  and  when  you  shall  hear  that  within 
one  miserable  part  of  Mayo  the  merchants  there  had  in  their  bdoks 
£40,000  debts  due  to  them  for  their  kindness  in  advancing  seed,  food 
and  clothing,  and  in  lending  money  to  the  poor  people ;  when  you  know 
all  these  things  you  will  say — "  These  are  not  the  wicked  people  you 
were  told  they  are."  When  thev  tell  you,  "  Now,  alter  emerging  from 
the  famine  fh>m  which  we  saved  you  in  great  part,  although  you  have 
other  most  benevolent  and  beneficent  beings  to  assist  you,  now  that  you 
have  emerged  from  this,  you  ought  to  pay  the  seed  merchant,  you  ought' 
to  pay  the  shopkeeper,  you  ought  to  pay  the  merchant  who  lent  you 
money  for  clothes  for  your  children,  you  ought  to  pay  the  banker,  and 
you  ought  to  pay  Griffith's  valuation  if  you  can,  but  you  cannot  allow 
your  children  to  starve  before  your  eyes.  You  cannot  allow  the  w^fe 
of  your  bosom  to  be  without  food;  you  cannot  allow  her  to 
perish  and  the  children  to  dia"  And  they  are  not  the  wicked 
persons  they  have  been  described*  T  shall  not  trouble  and 
weary  your  intellects  by  the  perusal  of  the  speeches,  but  pass  on. 
Is  not  it  plain  that  although  there  was  no  common  consort  and  com- 
mimity  of  wicked  purposes  between  those  gentlemen,  yet  each  and  all  of 
them  had  educated  themselves  and  taught  themselves  what  to  do  for 
their  coimtry.  One  of  them,  a  young  gentleman,  and  obviously  of  great 
talent,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
to  which  he  belongs,  but  I  hope  having  passed  through  this  ordeal,  he 
will  distinguish  Mmself  hereafter  in  a  brighter  and  better  field.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  pass  over  the  various  efforts  of  other  distinguished  individuals; 
and  certainly  in  my  researches  and  endeavours  to  collate  ail  the  facts  and 
historical  incidents  which  bear  on  the  pressing  question  of  the  land,  I 
alighted  on  one  which  gave  me  singular  pleasure  and  astonishment.  •  1 
had  imbibed  rather  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Glare — an  Irish 
nobleman  who  rose  to  great  distinction — and  that  was  by  reason  of  some ' 
acts  of  his ;  but  what  1  call  your  attention  to  is  this — in  his  speech  on 
the  Union,  he  says :  '*  I  wish  gentlemen  who  call  themselves 
the  dignified  and  independent  Irish  Nation  to  know  that  7,800,000 
acres  of  land  were  set  out  to  a  motley  crew  of  English  adven- 
turers, civil  and  military,  nearly  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  many  of  whom,  who  were  innocent 
of  the  rebellion,  lost  their  inheritance  as  well  for  the  difficulties 
conjured  up  in  the  Gourt  of  Glaims  in  the  proofs  required  of  their 
innocence  as  from  a  deficiency  in  the  fund  for  reprisal  to  English 
adventurers,  arising  chiefly  firom  a  profuse  grant  made  by  the  Grown  to 
the  Duke  of  Tork."  And  these  were  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Glare ;  I 
did  not  expect  such  sentiments  enunciated  by  him.  But,  gentlemen, 
why  do  the  Irish  people  cling  to  the  land  ?  Because  every  other  meand 
of  living  has  been  taken  from  them.  Mark  the  state  of  things.  In 
the  North  only  have  they  held  on  to  the  staple  trade  of  that  part  of  the 
island,  and  whyl  Because  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  English 
manufacturers.  What  did  William  III.  say  to  his  Parliament  ?  '*  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  discourage  Irish  woollen  manufacture."  And 
he  did  so,  and  succeeded  unfortunately  too  well.  In  the  1800 
th^re  "were  in  Dublin  ninety-one  master  manufacturers  of 
woollens,      to-day     there     is"    not     more     than     one.  Now, 

is  not  that  a  fefia*ful,  a  dreadful  state  of  things.  <  They  had  culti- 
vated manufactures,  and  because  the  larger  country  was  interfered 
with,  then  caused    that   awful    declaration  to  his    people  that   he 
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would  difloourage  Irish  manufactures,  and  he  did  so.  Gentlemen,  I  find 
that  **  Emigration  is  the  haemorrhage  which  drains  the  life  blood  of 
Ireland  away,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  a  noble  lord  should  have  re- 
animated the  Sangi-ado  prescription  of  more  blood-letting  and  hot  water ; 
Ireland  has  too  much  of  that  already.  I  fear  to  face  the  future  when 
one  and  a  half  million  of  our  population  is  to  be  reduced.  I  fear  to 
face  the  deep  and  untold  misery  to  thoiisands,  the  quenched  fires,  the 
household  goods  scattered,  the  trading  classes  in  the  towns  still  further 
reduced  and  ruined,  and  the  professional  and  middle  classes  feeling  the 
want  of  that  life  blood  which  it  is  the  duty  of  true  statesmen  to  keep  in 
the  body  politic,  and  above  all  to  arrest  its  continual  flow."  And 
who  speaks  so  strongly  against  emigration,  and  so  truly  against  emigra- 
tion t  I  find  he  was  the  highly  respectable  gentleman  called  Williain 
Lane  Joynt. 

Ckntlemen,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his 
famous  bill  to  amend  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  or  I  be- 
lieve it  was  read  a  second  time  on  that  day.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  he  was  then  animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  redress 
the  wrongs  which  the  English  people  had  inflicted  on  Ireland  in  reference 
to  the  land  tenure,  and,  gentlemen,  I  believe  I  may  give  a  portion  of  the 
honour  to  my  learned  and  distinguished  friend  who  sits  next  me.  At 
all  events,  he  was  concerned  in  framing  that  Act  of  Parliament.  Gentle- 
men, now  I  told  you  the  state  of  things  previous  to  that  Act  of  1870,  it 
became  an  absolute  necessity,  the  number  of  clearances  which  spread 
desolation  over  the  land,  the  clearances  which  sent  numbers  of  people  to 
poorhouses.  Now,  the  tenants  evicted  prior  to  the  year  1870  suflered 
in  a  way  very  different  from  what  evicted  tenants  in  England  suf- 
fered. In  England,  as  I  will  prove  to  you  by-and-by,  the  landlords  ad- 
vanced capital  and  made  improvements;  and  in  Ireland  the  land- 
lords made  no  improvements,  the  tenants  improved,  and  lost 
the  benefit  of  all  —  I  am  wrong  in  saying  so  —  they  made 
no  improvements ;  they  made  improvements  for  themselves ; 
they  cleared  off  the  smaller  tenants;  they  sent  them  to  the 
emigration  agent  or  the  poorhouse.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  to  obUge  them  to  give  notice  to  the  Poor  Law  assistants  and 
officers,  of  tlie  intended  eviction,  in  order  that  people  might  not  starve. 
Gentlemen,  the  tenant  in  Ireland  who  had  made  the  improvements  lost 
everything  when  he  was  evicted.  Not  so  in  England,  because  the  tenant 
had  not  made  the  improvements.  What  did  the  Land  League  seek  to 
do,  and  with  these  two  Land  Acts — one  an  Act,  and  the  other  a  Bill — 
you  will  have  to  deal  and  become  familiar  with,  to  the  understanding  of 
the  case.  The  Land  Act  said  the  object  and  end  it  aimed  at  then  was 
what  these  men  of  the  Land  League  have  effectuated.  The  Land  Act 
aimed  at  putting  at  end  to  eviction  by  providing  by  the  third  and  fourth 
sections  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  the  evicted  tenant  should  receive 
compensation  for  disturbance,  and  be  allowed  for  the  value  of  his  im- 
provements. Was  anything  ever  more  j  ust  than  these  two  professions,  but 
what  were  they  intended  to  guard  against  ?  First — capricious  evictions ; 
that  the  landlord  who  was  receiving  his  rents  punctually, 
paid  to  the  day,  or  in  the  half-year  within  the  gale,  either 
as  it  might  be,  that  he  should  not  suddenly  and  capriciously 
evict  the  tenant  from  year  to  year.  Capricious  evictions  1  that  was  the 
main  object,  to  stay  that  notice  to  quit ;  and  frightfully  needed  it  was. 
When  every  tenant,  in  some  cases  that  will  be  laid  before  you,  when  he 
received  that  receipt,  turned  to  the  back  of  it — for  there  was  an  obverse 
and  inverse  side — and  there  was  the  notice  to  quit,  the  man  who  paid 
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tlie  rent  to  the  day  under  what  was  called  by  Lord  Dufferin  "  an  impos- 
sible tenure — a  tenure  which  no  Christian  man  would  offer,  and  none  but 
a  madman  would  accept." — But  the  idea  of  a  notice  to  quit^  not  following 
upon  anything  that  occurred,  endorsed  on  the  very  receipt  for  the  rent ! 
I  could  scarcely  believe  it,  but  the  fact  is  so,  just  as  surely  as  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing  you.  Well  now,  that  was  one  great  object  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  in  view;  and,  gentlemen^  the  other  was  the  value  of 
the  improvements.  And  surely,  if  the  tenant  improved  his  farm ;  if,  instead 
of  a  miserable  cabin,  that  he  built  a  little  house,  that  he  drained  the  land, 
that  he  improved  it  in  other  ways,  would  it  not  be  just  and  fair 
that,  if  the  landlord  thought  and  said,  "  Well  sir,  I  want  you  no  longer, 
you  are  to  quit  my  land."  "Well  surely  I  ought  to  receive  money  for 
the  improvements  I  have  made.  We  have  toiled  on  it,  my  children 
have  toiled  upon  it,  we  have  all  endeavoured  to  pay  the  rent  and  we 
have  failed.  Well,  then,  at  least  give  us  an  equivalent  for  the  improve- 
ments we  have  made."  Was  it  fairl  Was  it  common  honesty  ?  To 
effect  these  two  objects  was  the  object  of  the  Land  Act.  Never  was  any- 
thing more  just  than  the  effectuating  of  these  two  things.  The  compen- 
sation for  disturbance  was  fixed  and  regulated  by  a  scale,  in  certain  cases 
as  high  as  seven  years  of  the  rent,  but  never  to  exceed  £250.  Now, 
that  dealt  with  three  pro-vinces  of  Ireland,  it  had  little  to  do  with  the 
North  of  Ireland  and  the  Ulster  Custom,  and  it  provided  then  a  i-emedy 
where  the  parties  either  did  not  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Ulster 
Custom,  or  where  there  was  no  Ulster  Custom  existing.  By  section  9 
of  the  Land  Act  it  was  provided  that  the  ejectment  for  non-pa3rment  of 
iH^nt  should  not  be  deemed  a  disturbance  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
except  in  certain  circumstances  that  will  be  noticed  here- 
after— that  was  introduced  in  the  Lords.  Gentlemen,  you 
will  observe  the  consequences  of  that  by  and  by,  when 
the  famine  took  place  in  Ireland.  The  consequences  of  the 
Act  in  relation  to  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  that  was  not 
availed  of  to  a  great  extent  at  that  time.  The  Act  worked  fairly  well 
for  some  time ;  during  years  of  prosperity  the  tenant  was  able  to  pay 
his  ront  in  most  cases,  and  the  landlord  was  afraid  to  clear  them  off ; 
owing  to  the  heavy  penalties  which  the  Land  Act  had  enforced,  he  could 
not  gratify  his  will,  he  could  not  indulge  his  caprice,  it  was  no  longer  a 
useful  or  profitable  thing  to  add  that  little  angle  to  the  rest  of  his  land,  or 
throw  it  into  the  large  sheep  walk,  for  if  he  did  he  was  bound  to  pay 
for  the  improvements ;  and  thus,  gentlemen,  things  went  fairly  on  for 
some  time  so  long  as  prosperity  lasted.  But,  gentlemen,  between  1871 
and  1877  I  lament  to  say  ih&t  the  rents  in  Ireland  were  largely  increased. 
Now  that  increase  of  rent  I  regard  with  horror  aUo.  K  parties  enter 
into  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant — tenant  from  year  to  year — 
and  the  man  pays  the  rent  faithfully  and  greatly  improves  the  land 
and  works  upon  it,  is  it  not  a  shocking  thing  to  say  that  there  should  be 
a  sort  of  periodical  review,  and  that  the  agent  can  come  on  the  land  and 
say,  "  This  land  is  worth  more  than  you  are  paying  for  it "  ?  But  the 
poor  tenant  will  say — **  Who  made  it  worth  more — was  not  it  my  right 
hand  that  did  it,  the  might  that  slumbers  in  the  peasant's  arm  ;  my  wife 
and  my  children  aided  me  in  the  improving  of  this  land  1"  "  No  matter, 
you  must  pay  a  higher  rent."  And,  therefore,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  before  the  famine  the  rents  had  been  increased  in  Ireland.  Gentle- 
men, in  1877  the  bad  times  commenced — the  farmers  suffered  from  the 
terrible  misfortune.  1877,  1878,  and  1879  were  fearfully  bad  seasons  ; 
and  speaking  to  Dublin  gentlemen  engaged,  I  presume,  in  commercial 
pursuits,  I  am  here  stating  nothing  that  is  not  perfectly  correct  and 
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capable  of  proof,  and  to  you  her^  the  knowledge  of  the  bad  seaBons  moat 
hare  been  perfectly  patent.  The- deficiency  of  the  potato  crop  in  those 
years  was  something  dreadful  as  oompared  with'  the  three  average  years 
of  the  previous  decade ;  and,  gentlemen,  I  may  teU  you  that  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  potato  crop  as  oompared  with  the  three  average 
years  of  the  previous  decade  amounted  to  ten  millions  of  money. 
It  is  scarcely  credible,  but  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  that 
the  sun  did  shine  for  a  short  time  to-day.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  about  it.  Gentlemen,  I  will  read  for  you  with  regard  to 
the  potato  crop— which  is  a  most  important  crop  for  the  poor — a  state- 
ment showing  it  was  more  than  one  half  less  the  year  before  last  than  in 
1874,  five  millions  in  1878.  The  loss  of  this  all  belonged  to  the 
distressed  districts.  During  the  six  years  ending  in  1876  the  estimated 
value  of  the  potato  crop  was  nearly  £9,500,000  sterling,  in  1877  it  was 
about  £6,250,000  nearly  one  half ;  in  1878  it  was  £7,500,000,  and  in 
1879  it  dwindled  to  £4,250,000  ;  this  made  a  loss  in  the  three  years  of 
about  ten  millions  in  potatoes  alone,  according  to  the  valuation  not  only 
in  "  Thom's  Directory,"  but  in  the  still  more  important  statement  which 
I  will  read  for  you.  The  whole  valuation  of  agricultural  land  in  Ireland 
was  £ll,000,000of  which £5,000,000  was  in  the  distressed  districtsof  the 
West,  so  that  with  the  loss  of  the  potatoes  for  the  last  three  years  amounted 
to  nearly  the  whole  valuation  of  the  country;  and  taking  the  distressed 
western  districts,  the  loss  must  have  greatly  exceeded  the  entire  valuation 
of  the  land.  There  never  was  such  a  calamity  in  oar  memory  except 
the  di'eadful  famine  which  had  prevailed  before.  Gentlemen,  I  have 
taken  infinite  pains  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  that  statement.  I 
would  have  believed  it  from  the  lips  it  fell  from,  he  is  incapable  of 
stating  a  falsehood;  and,  gentlemen,  I  have  in  this  court  l^e  best 
authentic  history  of  the  time,  the  records  of  Parliament^  the  veiy 
Hansard  which  reports  the  speech  of  that  gentleman.  Gentlemen  in 
the  House  of  Commons  are  furnished  with  their  speeches  to  have  them 
corrected ;  they  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  correcting  them  if  any 
mistakes  should  occur.  What  I  have  now  read  does  honour  to  a  man 
who  has  endeavoured  to  acquire  information  for  his  country ;  that  man 
is  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Law. 

Gentlemen,  the  second  cause  of  suffering  is  the  commercial  distress 
in  England.     The  wildest  stories  have  been  circulated,  the  falsest  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  as  to  the  conduct  of  those  gentlemen  I  have 
been  endeavouring   to  defend.      It  was  said  the  distress  was  attri- 
butable to  them.     Perfectly  mistaken.     It  was  the  commercial  distress 
in   England   which,    of  course,    had    a    reactionary    influence..     Of 
course,  from  that  cause  there  was  a  shrinking  of  the  ^larkets  for  Irish 
produce,  and  it  hit  the  graziers.     The  third  cause  was  that  during  these 
years  of  1877,  1878,  and.  1879,  owing  to  measures  connected  with  the 
American  tariff — for  they  rigidly  excluded  our  manufactures — endeavour- 
ing to  gain  information,  I  learned  from  one  of  the  first  manufacturers  in  Ire- 
land, who  was  able  to  send  his  goods  to  America,  though  30  percent.  <id 
valorem,  \ised  to  be  the  charge,  they  raised  this  to  50  per  cent.,  and  he  is 
utterly  cut  out  of  the  market.     Grentlemen,  as  to  the  American  tariff — 
they  look  to  their  own  interests — ^and  the  protective  duties  are  enormous. 
In  consequence  of  that  protective  system — a  very  foolish  thing,  because 
free  trade  is  the  wisest  thing  in  the  world  if  only  reciprocal — but  the 
rates  from  America  to  England  have  become  almost  nominal,  and  ships 
carry  at  a  very  low  rate  every  kind  of  produce  into  the   country. 
Owing  to  these  concurrent  causes  which  I  have  stated  to  you,  the 
payment  of  rent  in  these  miserable  places  became  impossible.    The 
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Irish  landlords  in  the  distressed  districts  in  the  west  and  north-west 
commenced  evicting  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Now,  go  along  with  me, 
and  follow  my  reasoning  ;  I  ask  you  respectfully.  Eemember  what  I 
told  you  about  the  Act  of  1870^  and  the  objects  of  that  Act,  and  that 
non-payment  of  rent  was  not  one  of  those  in  reference  to  which  there  was 
any  penalty.  You  may  eject  for  non-payment  of  rent,  says  the  Act 
of  1870,  except  under  particular  circumstances.  Then  the  ejectment  for 
non-payment  of  rent  in  the  time  of  dire  distress  was  utilized — a  most 
cruel  mode  of  proceeding.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  was  the  period  selec- 
ted, and  they  commenced  evicting  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  then  the 
tenant  so  evicted  was  utterly  deprived  of  any  compensation  for  disturb- 
ance, and  he  was  utterly  depriv^  of  any  compensation  for  improvements, 
and  thus  the  landlord  obtained  by  evicting  the  tenant  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  the  benefit  of  the  improvements  which  the  Land  Act  declared  to 
be  the  property  of  the  tenant.  You  will  see  that  the  Land  Act,  in  the 
3rd  and  4th  sections  (they  are  very  simple,  and  you  can  understand 
them  as  well  as  any  lawyer)  the  3rd  and  4:th  sections  do  provide  for  the 
restraint  of  capricious  evictions  and  the  payment  of  a  good  sum  as  value 
for  the  improvements.  But  by  the  9th  section  there  must  be  no  charge 
for  improvements,  counter-charge  or  counter-claim,  unless  under  certain 
specified  circumstances. 

(Here  the  Attomey-Creneral  said  something  aotto  voce  to  Mr. 
Macdonogh). 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^I  should  have  said  "  disturbance."  I  am  very 
much  obliged  for  the  correction.  I  said  by  mistake  the  word  "improve- 
ments" for  "disturbance."  It  had  no  reference  to  improvements  at  all. 
The  tenant  lost  all  the  benefit  of  improvements.  The  Land  Act  of 
1870,  by  the  9th  section,  enabled  the  landlord  to  bring  his  ejectment, 
and  there  was  no  claim,  no  counter-claim  for  disturbance.  Well,  gen- 
tlemen, that  was  the  state  of  things,  and  in  the  five  years — ^now  mark 
these  figures  and  facts — in  the  five  years  ending  in  1877,  before  the 
fearful  years  commenced,  there  had  been  503  evictions  on  an  average  for 
three  years — we  will  say  500  a  year.  Gentlemen,  in  1878  they  increased 
to  743.  For  three  years  prior  to  1877  they  were  500  a  year  on  an 
average,  and  in  1878  they  increased  to  743.  You  wiU  be  astonished  to 
hear  that,  in  1879,  afterthose  three  dreadful  seasons,  the  evictions  increased 
to  1,098.  That  is  when  the  people  were  utterly  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands, utterly  unequal,  then  the  opportimity  was  seized.  "  Now  is  the 
tima  They  cannot  pay.  E.uin  has  fallen  upon  the  people."  Unfor- 
tunately that  was  the  course  adopted  in  the  former  famine,  and  it  was 
natural  for  those  men  whom  I  now  defend  to  say  by  analogy  that  what 
happened  in  the  former  famine,  the  same  thing  would  occur  now,  and 
we  must  guard  against  it.  These  are  the  figures.  Li  1879  they  in- 
creased to  1,098,  and  mark  you  this  terrific  fact^  that  in  the  short  period 
up  to  June,  1880,  in  the  year  1880,  the  evictions  were  1,073  in  half  a 
year.  They  had  risen  to  1,098  in  1879,  and  they  had  risen  in  six  months 
of  the  year  1880  to  1,073,  which,  multiplied  by  2,  the  result  would  have 
been  something  close  upon  3,000  evictions  for  the  year  1880.  Well  and 
truly  is  it  reported  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  say  that  eviction  was  a 
sentence  of  death.  What  was  to  become  of  the  unfortimate  individuals 
thus  cast  out  upon  the  world  ?  It  certainly  did  show  to  them,  in  the 
instances  I  shall  have  to  enumerate,  the  kindest  feeling  is  promoted  by 
the  men  whom  you  are  to  send  to  gaol.  You  are  to  immolate  them — 
you  are  to  send  them  to  gaol — and  they  were  the  very  fii-st  men 
who  raised  the  cry  of  distress,  who  first  announced  the  impending  famine, 
and  the  first  to  take  a  single  step  to  aid  our  people. 

The  Court  then  adjourned.     On  resuming, 
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Mr.  Mdodonogh  said. — If  your  lordships  please.     Gentlemen  of  the 
jurr,  I  was  mentioning  to  you,  when  their  lordships  were  good  enough 
to  adjourn,  the  number  of  evictions  which  took  place  up  to  the  middle  of 
June,  1880,  and  I  stated  certain  figures  for  you,  and,  gentlemen,  I  will 
repeat  them  from  a  more  authentic  source  than  mine.     Gentlemen,  the 
average  evictions  for  five  years,  ending  in  1877,  was  503  for  each  year. 
In  1878  the  number  of  evictions  was  743  \  in  1879  it  was  1,098,  and  up 
to  the  20th  of  June,  of  the  present  year,  it  was  1,073  ;  and  I  am  read- 
ing for  you  the   language  of   a    Minister  of  State  in  this  year — ^the 
virtual  Governor  of  Ireland — the  Kight  Hon.  Mr.  Forster.     That  is  his 
language.     He  had  the  constabulary  returns  presented  to  him.     He, 
whose  word  is  undoubted,  and  he  who  states,  I  am  sure  what  is  true, 
he  tells  you  that,  and  there  it  is  ;  and  I  have  Hansard^  and  I  have  taken 
care  to  havethemost  authentic  evidence  of  everything — that  is  my  state- 
ment now — ^he  who  had  the   constabulary  returns   which   had  been 
furnished  to  liim,  retiuns  furnished  by  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  returns 
which  had  been  furnished  by  eveiy  means  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  within  their  learning  j  he  tells  you  this,  and  there  ai*e  the 
shocking  and  indubitable  facts.     Gentlemen,   mark   you   what   I  pur- 
pose   to    do,    and    what   I    am    showing     is     the    state    of    things 
that  called    into   activity  the    Land    League,    just    as   I   illustrated 
what  called  into  activity  the  Com  Law  League  of  England.     Gentlemen, 
the  evictions  grew  in  multitude  in  proportion  to   the   distress   of  the 
country.     Now,  I  assert  nothing  that  I  am  not  capable  of  proving — 
tljey  grew  in  extent   with  the  distress — ^the   evictions  grew   in   mul- 
titude   and    in    numbers    in     proportion     to     the     distress     of    the 
countr}' — not  in  the  inverse  ratio,  as  you  might  have  expected — the 
greater  the  distress,  the  greater  the  paucity  of  evictions — that  is  what  a 
man  would  have  supposed.     No,  it  was  in  the  direct  ratio — it  was  in 
the  direct  ratio  they  grew — the  multitude  of  evictions  grew  in  pit)por- 
tion  to  the  distress  in  the  country.     The  tenants  were  unable  to  pay 
the  rents  utterly,  and  accordingly  the  ejectments  for  non-payment  of 
rent  had  just  the  effect  of  seizing  upon  and  confiscating  any  improve- 
ments which  these  poor  people  had  made.     Gentlemen,  I  have  told  you 
upon  authority  the  number  of  actual  evictions.     What  evictions  are,  we 
shall  by-and-by  have  to  state.     But  now  let    us  see  the  number  of 
ejectments,  furnished  frem  the  most  authentic  sources  in  Ireland.    They 
rose  from  1,269  in  1877,  to  3,893  up  to  the  20th  of  June,  1880.     At  a 
time  when  ejectments  ought  to  have  been  spared  or  discontinued,  they 
actually  rose  from  that  number  in  1877  ;  when  prospeiity  ceased  they 
rose  from  1,269  to  3,893  up  to  the  20th  June,  1880 — the  same  period. 
The  people  in  many  of  these  cases  of  ejectments  had  no  defence,  and 
they  were  put   back  as  caretakers.     What  was  the    result  of    that? 
They    became    the  servants    of   the  landlord,    and    not   the  tenants, 
and      the      magistrate      upon      a      week's     notice    had    the  power 
to  terminate  their  transient  possession.       Gentlemen,  that  was    the 
state  of  things,  and  now  remember  that  this  Irish  party  as  they  are 
called — ^the  Leaguers — when  they  had  sounded  the  notes  of  the  dr^uiful 
famine  approaching,  nobody  minded  them  and  nobody  believed  them. 
The  people  in  Dublin,  engaged  in  their  commereial  pursuits,  had  no  time 
to  think  of  the  dying  wretches  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland  :  at  least  there 
was  nothing  done  about  them.     That  was  the  state  of  things  in  the 
month  of  October,  1879 ;  but  in  1880  the  Irish  party  brought  in  this 
little  bill,  and  they  virtually  compelled  the  Government  to  take  steps 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  that  Bill  was 
brought  in  in  1880,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  upon  the  28th  of  May, 
1880.     It  was  prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  Mr. 
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Gray  (the  late  Lord  Mayoi*  of  Dublin),  Dr.  Commins,  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessj  (of  Limerick),  and  Mr.  Sjnan,  and  that  Rhort  Bill  simply  contained 
this — "  That  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
distarbance  of  the  tenant ;  but  in  case  the  tenancy  of  the  holding  be  de- 
termined by  such  ejectment  for  such  non-payment  of  rent,  the  Court 
shall  consider  such  determination  the  same  as  disturbance  by  the  act  of 
the  landlord,  without  prejudice,  nevertheless,  to  any  rights  which  such 
landlord  may  have  in  said  Act,  or  otherwise ;  any  deduction  further  to 
be  a  set-off  against  the  tenant's  claims  for  compensation  under  such  Act 
for  such  disturbance  by  determination  of  his  tenancy."     That  was  a 
short  Act  which  they  thought  was  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the 
tenant.     They  knew  well,  no  doubt,  the  state  and  condition  in  which 
they  were,  and  that  if  the  evictions  were  not  stopped  the  ruin  of  the 
country — probably  a  social  rebellion — ^might  have  been  the  result.     Ac- 
cordingly that  simple  Bill  was  introduced,  reciting  the  omission  in  the 
former  Act,  and  reciting  tlie  9th  section  of  it  j  and  then  it  said — ^'  In 
case  of  the  determination  of  a  tenancy,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  the  Court  shall  consider  such  determination  as  a 
disturbance  by  the  landlord,  without  prejudice,"  and  so  forth.     Upon 
the  representation  of  the  Government  that  Bill  was  withdrawn  by  the 
Irish  members.     As  soon  as  the  Government  were  about  to  take  it  uj^ 
they  at  once  acceded  to  the  withdrawal  of  their  own  measure,  and  a  Bill 
— the  Bill  of  1880 — ^a  short  and  simple  one,  was  introduced,  which  was 
to  make  temporary  provision  with  respect  to  compensation  for  disturb- 
ance in  certain  cases  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  in  parts  of 
Ireland.     Mark  the  modesty  and  moderation  of  the  title !     It  was  "  to 
make  temporary  provision  "  until  it  should  please  Providence  to  restore 
the  country  to  its  normal  state—"  Temporary  provision  with  respect  to 
compensation  for  disturbance  in  certain  cases" — not  in  all  cases — '*  of 
ejectoient  for  non-payment  of  rent" — and  not  in  all  Ireland — ^biit  "  in 
parts  of  Ireland  " — in  the  scheduled  parts,  where  misfortune  pressed  the 
most  heavily.     "  And  whereas" — and  then  comes  the  preamble — it  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  that,  ''  having  regard  to  the  distress  existing  in 
certain  parts  of  Ireland,  aiising  from  a  failure  of  the  crops,  it  is  expedient 
to  make    temporary    provision     with    respect    to    the    compensation 
of    the    tenants    for    disturbance   by     ejectment    for    non-payment 
of  rent  in  certain  cases."     And  then  what  is  the  proposal  made.     To 
try  to  prevent  ejectments  for  the  short  period  of  two  years— ejectments 
for  nonpayment  of  rent  for  two  years  if  possible.     To  effectuate  that, 
and  how  was  it  t^  be  effected.     Not  by  declaring,    "  You  shall  not 
bring  your  ejectment,"  but  by  declaring,  "  If  you  bring  your  eject- 
ment you  shall  pay  something  for  it.     You  shall  pay  the  penalty  for 
disturbing  these  unfortimate  creatures  where  he  is  unable  to  pay  rent. 
You  know  he  cannot  pay  the  rent,  and  you  know  you  can  evict  him  for 
nonpayment,  you  know  you  can  turn  him  out  on  the  road  with  his  wife 
and  family  to  starve  ;  you  know  you  can  take  possession  of  anything 
left  behind  him  on  the  land  and  of  the  land  itself,  and  eveiything 
growing  in  it.     You  know  that.     Well  then  for  a  period  of  two  years 
you  shall  be  the  disturber  if  you  do  it — ^not  that  we  will  prohibit  you 
from  exercising  your  legal  rights."     The  necessary  result  was  that  for 
two  years  there  could  be  no  ejectment  for  nonpayment  of  rent  in  the 
scheduled  districts — in  the  miserable  places  in  which  the  famine  reigned 
and  where  the  unfortunate  beings  were  unable  to  live.     Ultimately 
they  would  have  ]>erished  but  for  the  relief  which  benevolence  gave 
them.      And  the  provision    was  that,    **that  ejectment  for  nonpay- 
ment   of   rent    for    the    recovery    of  the    possession    of   a    holding 
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aituate  wholly  or  partially  in  any  of  the  Poor  Law  TTnions  mentioDfid 
in     the     schedule     hereto,     or     where     any     electoral    diviaicn   is 
specified     in     the     said     schedule,     situate     wholly     or     partially 
in  such  electoral  division,  and  which  shall  be  coo3jnenoed  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act,  and  before  the  31st  of  December,  1881,  or  which  shall 
have  been  commenced  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  in  which  no 
judgment  or  decree  for  possession  shall  have  been  executed  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  or  before  the  31st  of  December,  1881,  shall  be 
deemed  and  declared  by  the  court  having  juHsdiction  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine land  claims  in  and  for  the  county  in  which  such  holding  is  situated, 
to  be  a  disturbance  of  the  tenant  by  the  act  of  the  landlord  within  the 
meaning  of  the  3rd  section  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act  of 
1870,  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  the   said  Act."    And, 
gentlemen — *'  if  it  should  appear  to  the  court  that  such  non-payment  of 
rent  by  a  tenant,  owing  to  his  inability  to  pay  caused  by  such   distress 
as  aforesaid."     Mark,  it  even  modified  and  limited  and  qualified  the  re- 
lief which  it  justly  gave.     The  9th  section  of  the  former  statute  did  not 
provide  for  that,  "  but  for  two  years  let  us  provide  for  it  a  temporary 
relief;  but  even  then  we  will  respect  right."   And  "if  it  shall  appear  to 
the  court  that" — (these  are  the  conditions) — "such  non-payment  of 
rent  by  the  tenant  is  owing  to  his  inability  to  pay,  caused  by  such 
distress  as  aforesaid" — If,  on  account  of  the  distress  which  three  years 
of  famine  have  occasioned,  this  inability  to  pay  arises,  that  is  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  there  can  be  no  ejectment  against  him  for  two  years — 
*'  If  the  tenant  is  willing  to  continue  in  occupation  of  his  holding  upon 
HMch  reasonable  terms   as  to  arrears  of  rent,  and  otherwise" — ^that  is 
niunber  two — ^'  and  that  such  terms  are  refused  by  the  landlord,  with- 
out offering  any  reasonable  i*etum" — then  the  tenant  would  be  entitled  to 
claim  compensation  for  disturbances.     I  put  it  to  you,  and  submit  it  to 
your  judgment — and  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  oratorical  display — I 
am  too  miich  interested  in  my  clients  to  think  of  an3rthing  personal  to 
myself — I  put  it  to  your  judgments,  and  I  argue  with  you  as  men  of 
common  sense  and  common  feelings,  is  there  a  man  amongst  you  who 
will  say  that  that  was  not  right  and  just  that  this  major  power — ^the 
j)ower  that  rules  the  world — after  afflicting  this  coimtry  for  three  conse- 
cutive years — during  that  time  misery  and  unusual  distress  followed,  the 
people  were  unable  to  pay  their  rents,  and  now  what  does  the  little  Bill 
say,  that  for  two  short  years  let  tliere  be-  a  cessation.      They  have 
shown  that,  their  inability  to  pay  rent  arises  from  distress,  and  if  they 
say  that  they  are  willing  to  continue  in  occupation  at  a  fair  rent,  and  if 
the  terms  are  refused  by  the  landlord  withoiit  offering  any  reasonable 
alternative,  if  these  three  things  should  occur,  why,  gentlemen,  I  ap- 
peal  to  you,  I  submit  it  to  you  as  honest  men,  I  ask  the  intellect  of 
every   man  to   be    applied   to  this  state  of  facts,   and   I  say   it  is 
demonstration    plain,   and    that    is.  the    reason    iJiat     I    am    bound 
as  an  honest  man   to  say    the   Government    had    good    intentions; 
I  cannot  state  that  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  they  meant  well — 
I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  these  two  bills  evidenced  that  they  meant 
well,  but  they  failed.     They  failed — all  the  great  men  in  England  failed. 
Every  effort  to  benefit  the  tenants  failed — that  bill  was  thrown  out,  cast 
out,  gentlemen,  and  even  that  small  boon  of  relief  was  refused  to  the  un- 
fortunate Irish  tenant.     Send  to  prison  the  men  who  sought  to  alleviate 
that  condition.     Do,  if  you  can.     The  principle  of  the  law  is,  in  doubtful 
cases — "  acquit  the  prisoner."     The  principle  of  the  law  is, — "  acquit  the 
man  if  you  can ;  convict  him  if  you  must,"  and  to  be  told  that  these  men 
are  now  to  be  sentenced  and  sent  to  th?  prison — "  Cease  to  do  evil ;  learn 
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to  do  well/'— and  you  wiU  learn  there  that  suocouting  the  oppressed  was 
an  evil  and  a.  wrong,  and  that  twelve  gentlemen  of  the  city  of  Dublm'^ 
twelve  special  jurors,  thought  they  coidd  best  assist  the  unfortunate  Irish 
tenant  by  saying  ''  that  was  an  act  for  which  you  ought  t6  be  imprisoned 
and  degraded.''  I  trust,  I  shall  never  hear  such  a  verdict  from  that  box. 
I  am  persuaded,  I  humbly  hope — but  it  is  for  you  to  judge,  and  not  for 
me — I  am  persuaded,  that  exercising  your  honest  judgment,  you  will 
never  oome  to  so  absurd  a  conclusion,  and  that  when  you  siudl  have  heard  the 
whole  of  our  case  the  solace  that  you  will  have  will  be  this — nothing  but  to 
acquit  the  prisoners  without  the  slightest  possible  hesitation,  and  if  so  you 
will  be  remembered  by  future  generations  as  the  men  who,  not  constituting 
the  packed  juries  of  formic  times — ^men  honestly  and  fairly  representing 
differences  of  opinion  in  creed  and  in  poHtios^-^that  you  came  to  a  con- 
clusion which  saved  fourteen  men  from  degradation,  and  yourselves  from 
perpetrating  a  crime.  Gentlemen  of  the  juiy,  what  good,  of  what  utiHty 
have  these  prosecutions  been?  The  first  memory  I  have  is  the  memory 
after  being  caUed  to  the  bar,  of  drof^nng  into  Uie  Green-street  Oourtr 
house  to  hear  a;  learned,  and  a  very  high  personage  he  was  thefts— they 
were  men  of  great  fortune  on  the  bench — to  hear  hun  pronounce  sentence 
against  an  unfortunate  man  charged  with  conspiracy  to  resist  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes.  Well,  if  I  am  addressing  Protestant  gentlemen,  I  ask 
them  to  say  that  although  in  the  Catholic  times,  when  men  were  all  of 
the  same  religion,  to  pay  tithes  was  the  course  that  was  prevalent ;  but 
when  the  English  Government  thought  fit  to  introduce  the  Established 
Church  into  Ireland,  it  would  seem  hard  on  the  people,  I  confess,  and  I 
put  it  to  your  judgment  to  say,  that  it  was  hard  upon  the 
people  to  think  that  every  tenth  sheaf  of  com  should  in  kind 
be  handed  over,  and  that  every  tenth  pig  and  every  tenth  sheej?, 
and  so  on,  should  be  handed  over  to  a  religion  and  a  clergy 
the  ministrations  of  which  they  did  not  enjoy.  It  was  hard 
upon  them.  They  bore  it  for  years.  At  length  they  were  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  wrong  ;  they  formed  into  com|>anionship  to  defeat  and  to 
prevent  that  unjust  law,  and  the  result  was  that  they  succeeded.  Lord 
Derby,  to  his  immoi*tal  honour,  convei*ted  that  payment  in  kind  into 
the  Tithe  Compensation  Acts,  thus  relieving  these  unfortunate  persons 
— professors  of  a  different  creed — from  being  subjected  to  the  payment 
of  that  which  they  ought  not  to  pay.  Why  do  I  refer  to  this  1  You 
have  heard  it  referred  to  in  the  progress  of  these  proceedings.  I  will 
tell  you  what  happened  on  that  day.  I  went  to  hear  judgment  pro- 
nounced, amongst  the  rest,  upon  a  member  of  the  Bar,  and  he  was  con- 
demned as  a  conspirator  for  having  assisted  the  people  in  endeavoiuring 
to  get  rid  of  the  tithes.  And  what  was  the  result  1  Although  he  waH 
convicted,  in  a  very  short  time  afterwards  he  was  sent  out  sa  Attorney- 
General  to  Gibraltar.  Marcus  Costello — I  knew  him  wdl — as  amiable 
a  creature  as  ever  lived.  He  felt  for  his  countrymen ;  he  was  a  Pro- 
testant and  he  felt  for  them,  and  he  joined  in  the  endeavours  to  xelicvc 
them.  And  that  was  his  punishment.  But  that,  gentlemen,  shows  the 
absurdity  of  it.  What  is  the  next  ? — the  O'Connell  case.  He  was  twice 
prosecuted.  First  he  laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament 
expired  before  the  date  of  the  conviction,  whUst  he  walked  offto  Parlia- 
ment and  did  his  duty  there.  What  became  of  the  others?  :  A' gentle- 
man who  was  convicted  with  Dan  O'Connell — ^that  gentleman  is  a  knight 
— knighted  by  Her  Majesty,  and  holds  high  place  under  the  Grown. 
What  do  you  say  to  that  f  What  is  to  become  of  this  case  ?  Oh,  Mr. 
Parnell,  it  reminds  me  of  what  Gambetta  said  not  long  ago  when  he 
Jieard  that  l^e  Due  d'Aumale  was  likely  to  succeed  to  the  presidency  of 
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the  Republic.     "  Tut,  tut,"  said  he.     "  The  Due  d'Aumale  I     "Why,  he 
is  not  even  a  barrister.''     He  knew  the  way  to  £une.     He  was  a 
barrister  and  a  very  great  man,  notwithstanding  that  you  may  differ  in 
opinion  with  him.      Poor  Mr.  Pamell  is  not  a  baxiister.     Now,  my 
learned  friend,  the  Attomey-Greneral,  was  rather  severe  upon  them  all 
because  they  were  not  landowners.      Well,  but  my  learned  friend — ^he 
didn't  mean  it,  I  am  sure,  but  did  he  never  hear  of  lawyers — poor 
innocent  creatures — who  went  into  Parliament ;  who  had  no  land  of 
course.     They  weot  in,  gentlemen,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  only, 
not  for  their  own  views  at  all.     You  must  not  attiibute  that  to  the  junior 
bar.  '  You  cannot  allow  it  at  alL    But,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Pamell  is  not  a 
barrister.     Mr.  Pamell  has  no  object  to  gain,  but  he  feels  for  his 
country  and  for  it  only ;  and  if  he  has  eiTed  and  if  he  has  used — ^though 
indeed  he  has  not  used  any  extraordinary  or  exaggerated  expressions — 
and  if  those  who  sympathised  with  him,  and  who,  though  not  joined 
with  him  in  a  conspiracy — ^if  each  educated  himself  respectably  into  the 
possession  of  the  belief  that  his  country  is  suffering  wrong  by  reason  of 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  wish  to  have  his  country 
freed  from  it,  he  could  derive  no  advantage ;  and  if  he  should  be  con- 
victed and  sent  to  the  prison  on  the  South  Circular-road — which,  God 
in  His  mercy  averc,  and  which  I  firmly  believe  never  could  occur  in  any 
civilized  community — if  so,  he  could  gain  nothing  whatever  by  it,  except 
just  to  learn  that  any  attempt  at  reforming  an  abuse  is  a  very  serious 
step  for  any  man  to  enter  upon.     Gentlemen,  there  is  not  the  least  ques- 
tion that  persons  who  profit  by  abuses  are  always  furious  at  the  person 
who  endeavours  to  reform  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  could  illustrate  this  in  a  manner  much  more  solemn,  but 
I  would  not  venture  in  a  court  of  justice  to  refer  to  the  greatest  Reformer 
that  ever  lived.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  that  Bill  had  been  thrown  out 
and  that  was  the  state  of  things,  and  if  you  look  at  the  scheduled  parts 
of  Ireland  enumerated  on  the  back  you  will  see  them  marked  black,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  that  I  shall  present 
to  you.  Now,  gentlemen  in  the  proceedings  upon  this  Bill  considera- 
tions of  the  greatest  magnitude  arose.  G^tlemen,  there  was  one  gre^t 
system  of  law,  founded  in  great  part  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  which 
])ervaded  all  civilized  Europe,  and  that  law,  although,  of  course,  op- 
pressive wherever  crime  came  to  be  the  subject  matter,  and  when,  un- 
like our  judges — our  judges  are  free  and  independent,  and  cannot  be 
deprived  of  their  offices,  but  exhibit  at  once  dignity,  courtesy,  and 
bearing — but  when  men,  such  judges  as  frequently  existed  in  the  great 
old  Roman  Empire  had  to  administer  law  in  criminal  cases,  it  fared  ill 
with  the  unfortunate  beings.  But  as  to  the  civil  law,  it  was,  perhaps, 
certainly  equal  to  our  own  system,  if  not  superior  :  and,  gentlemen,  one  of 
the  provisions  of  that  old  law  was  this — that  in  a  case  where,  by  reason 
of  the  vis  major — ^the  greater  power,  by  reason  of  the  calamities  of 
the  season  lands  did  not  prove  productive,  the  rent  was  either 
suspended  or  extinguished  That  was  the  law  of  all  civilized 
Europe,  being  derived  from  the  Pandects  of  Justinian.  That  law 
was  so  consonant  with  justice  that  I  would  almost  regret  that 
it  had  not  been  first  adopted  amongst  Christian  communities.  The 
landlord  just  lets  the  land — <*  then  it  is  make  the  most  of  itw"  The 
tenant  invests  seed  and  the  labour  of  a  life,  and  the  labour  of  his 
.children,  and  he  fails.  There  is  a  blight  upon  the  crops,  a  terrific 
.thunderstorm  with  hail  happens,  and  injures  the  crops — has  he  to  go  to 
the  landlord,  who  merely  let  the  land,  and  pay  rent  for  that  year  % 
No,     What  dp  the  great  jurists  of  Justinian  sav  f  "  No,"  the  very 
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contrary,  and  accordingly  it  was  that  all  the  distinguished  men  who 
framed  that  Disturbance  Bill  thought  that  that  ought  to  be  the  law  in 
this  country  for  a  partial  time — for  at  least  two  years — and  that  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  justice.  Lord  Selbome,  the  present  Chancellor  of 
England,  says  "  It  is  not  irrelevant  to  observe  that  whether  the  principle 
is  in  this  Bill  carried  far  enough  or  too  far,  it  is  still  a  principle 
which  has  not  been  without  previous  recognition.  That  the  Legis 
lation  of  the  Digest,  and  France  and  other  countries  has  b^n 
founded  upon  it  is,  of  course,  no  rule  to  us,  but  it  4nay  at  least 
serve  to  show  us  what  the  most  civilized  nations  have  in  circumstances 
of  the  same  kind  held  to  be  consistent  with  justice.  The  law  laid 
down  by  Ulpian  and  Papinian,  two  great  writers  on  the  civil  law,  was 
part  of  the  Praetorian  or  equitable  system  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence 
and  not  made  law  by  positive  enactment.  That  law  was  not  that  there 
should  be  remission  of  rent — that's  a  total  abolition — but  that  there  should 
be  a  suspension  of  it  during  a  failure  of  crops  from  very  extraordinary 
bad  seasons,  which  might  afterwards  be  made  good  if  times  should  im> 
prove.  That  equitable  principle  is  not  entirely  unknown — ^remark,  to 
Ireland,  and  that  was  the  equitable  principle  of  the  most  civilized 
people  in  the  world,  who  then  ruled  over  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Ger- 
many. They  were  the  masters  of  the  habitable  world,  but  they  shrunk 
back  from  the  mists  of  Scotland — that  bold  and  gallant  Caledonia — ^which 
never  lost  its  liberties  to  any  of  them  upon  any  ground — never.  But 
they  shrunk  back  from  the  mists  of  Scotland.  They  were  owners  of  the 
finest  regions  in  the  world,  and  they  would  not  venture  to  go  beyond 
that.  They  need  only  go  to  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  to  see  the 
wonderful  works  and  labours  of  the  Romans.  This  law,  this  eqidtable 
appropriation  law,  was  not  so  entirely  unknown  to  Ireland ;  something 
exceedingly  like  it  had  been  known  there  as  part  of  the  settled  eqiiitable 
system  of  the  country.  There  are  two  cases  Lord  Selbome  refers  to,  and 
which  he  says  are  reported  amongst  the  decisions  of  your  lordships'  own  house, 
the  one  decided  in  1701,  and  the  other  in  1715.  In  the  rubric  or  head 
note  to  one  of  these  cases  it  is  stated  that — "  It  has  been  the  constant 
rule  of  Courts  of  Equity  in  Ireland  that  where,  by  a  general  and  national 
calamity,  nothing  is  made  out  of  lands  which  are  a  fund  for  the  payment 
of  interest,  no  interest  ought  to  run  during  the  continuance  of  such 
public  calamity."  And  that  rule  has  been  not  merely  applied  to  the 
case  of  a  jointure,  and  interest  due  to  a  mortgage,  secured  in  each  case 
by  a  lease  reserving  a  fixed  rent,  but  also  in  £a,vour  of  an  ordinary 
tenant  under  the  mortgagor,  who  was  held  to  be  equitably  excused  from 
paying  his  rent,  when  his  farm  had  been  laid  waste  by  Rapparees. 
That  is  a  curious  symbol^  and  I  must  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  the 
Rapparees  were — ^the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  designated  by 
their  enemies  Tories,  rogues,  and  Rapparees ;  and  accordingly,  gentlemen, 
when  the  Rapparees  had  done  this  the  case  came  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  he  was  held  to  be  equitably  excused  from  paying 
rent  when  his  farm  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  Rapparees. 
*'  The  principle  lying  at  the  l)Ottom  of  these  cases  is  one  applicable 
generally  to  public  calamities,  and  there  is,  I  maintain,  an  unwritten 
equity  which  all  men's  hearts  and  consciences  acknowledge,  even  when 
they  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  law,  which 
prescribes  forbearance  and  moderation  and  a  postponement  of  claims 
under  such  calamitous  circumstances.  It  is  that  unwritten  equity  which 
leads  English  landlords  so  liberally  and  generously  to  make  voluntary 
remissions  of  rent.  It  is  that  unwiutten  equity  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  that  enormous  precedent  for  interference  with  contract — the  Irish 
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Land  Act.     Before  that  Act  the  landlord,  as  far  as  law  or  contract 
went,  miglit  have  appropriated  the  improvements  of  his  tenants,  might 
have  disregarded  the  Ulster  Cnstom,  and  elsewhere  might  have  turned 
tenants  out  of  their  holdings  without  any  payment.     But,  by  that  Act, 
you,  my  lords,  interfered  with  contract,  allowing  no  compensation  for 
the  interference,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  peace  and  public  good,  and 
in  the  real  interests  of  property  itself.     I  do  not  represent  this  Bill  to 
your  lordships  as  a  development  of,  or  as  corollary  from,  the  Irish 
Land  Act;  but  in  principle  it  is  a  far  smaller  interference  with  the 
rights  of  property  than  that  Act  waa     We  have  other  dependencies  be- 
sides Ireland,  and  those  immutable  principles  of  justice  to  which  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  appealed    are  applicable  wherever  we    rule. 
In    India    we     have    done     permanently    by    our    legislation    more 
than    your    lordships     are    asked    to    do    temporarily   by  this  BOl. 
The   23rd   section   of  the  North-West    Provinces   Rent   Act,    1873, 
enacts   that — ^Whenever  in  any  land  the  crops  have  been  damaged 
or    destroyed    by     any    cause    beyond    the    tenant's     control,    any 
officer  empowered  by  the  Local  Government  in  this  behalf  may,  subject 
to     .     .     .     such  rules  as  to  appeal     .     .     .     confirmation,  or  other- 
wise, as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  order  that 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  rent  tiien  payable  for  such  land  shall  be 
remitted,  or  that  the  payment  thereof  be  suspended  for  such  period  as  he 
thinks  fit.'     The  rent  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  hind  revenue  payable  to 
the  Government,  but  the  rent,  properly  so-caUed,  payable  by  the  lyot 
or  cultivator — (like  our  tenant) — to  the  zemindar  or  landlord.     Again, 
in  a  Blue  Book  just  presented  to  this  House,  the  Report  of  Indian  Famine 
Commission — they  recommend  an  extension  of  that  law  to  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  India.     It  says  : — "  The  relief  to  the  tenants  might  be  secured 
in  one  of  two  ways — either  by  passing  a  law  similar  to  the  provision  in 
the  present  rent  law  in  the  North-Western  Provinces,  under  which  the 
Government  might  declare,  in  any  given  case,  that  the  payment  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  rent  shall  be  suspended,  a  corresponding  sus- 
pension of  the  land  revenue  being  at  the  same  time  granted  to  the 
lawful  recipient  of  the  rent ;  or,  if  such  law  were  thought  inexpedient, 
by  making  the  suspension  of  the  laiid  revenue  contingent  on  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  rent.     We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  how  far  the  extension 
of  the  principle  of  the  law  of  the  North-West  provinces  to  all  parts  of 
India     might     become    practicable  ;     but    we   are    of   opinion   that 
the  principle  is  equitable,  and  should,  if  possible,  be    so   extended." 
And  can  it  be  believed  that  in  a  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  is 
not  a  law  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  that  vast  dependency  of  Eng- 
land.    Gentlemen,  the  people  of  England  are  bound  to  govern  India 
with  due  regard  to  their  interests.     They  know  well,  and  their  states, 
men  know,  that  if  they  did  not  introduce  equity  and  justice  as  between 
the  cultivators  or  ryots,  and  landlord  or  zemindar,  the  rcsidt  would  be 
fatal  to  our  Dominion.     We  ask  for  the  same  justice  in  Ireland.     We 
said — these  men  have  said — during  this  year  give  them  Griffith's  valua- 
tion if  you  possibly  can.     But  you  have  duties  before  God.     You  must 
provide  for  your  wife  and  children,  and  you  must  pay  the  seed  merchant 
and  the  banker.     Pay  them  if  you  can.     We  don't  require  that  you 
shall  relinquish  the  relation  which  exists  at  present ;  we  must  see  what 
can  be  done  for  you.     That  is  the  statement  of  the  greatest  lawyer  of  his 
(lay.     I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that,  for  I  have  had  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing ;  and  independently  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers,  he  is  one  of 
the  best  men  that  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom — Lord  Selbome.  Mark.  • 
He  drew  forth  the  treasures  of  his  knowledge — ^he  who  had  been  educa- 
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ted  in  all  our  civil  law,  the  equity  law,  in  which  he  practised  so  success- 
fully— he  to  whom  the  whole  sphere  of  the  law  is  familiar — he 
drew  from  his  vast  resources,  and  he  cited  in  favour  of  the  poor  Irish 
tenant,  his  client  at  the  time — he  was  not  his  client — ^but  it  was  as  a 
great  senator  administering  justice  he  gave  his  opinion  of  the  laws — 
"  Deal  with  the  Irish  tenancies  as  you  do  with  the  ryots  upon  the  dis- 
tant plains  of  India."  Going  from  step  to  step  in  the  case,  I  am 
endeavouring  to  unfold  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  see  as  I  go  along 
how  I  will  endeavour  to  make  them  all  converge  upon  one  great  and 
important  point — what  is  this  land  question  ]  Why  was  it  necessary  ? 
Why  was  the  Land  League  necessary,  and  what  was  the  origin  of  it? 
Previously  to  the  rejection  of  the  Disturbance  Bill  in  the  Lords  the 
Land  League  had  been  largely  a  charitable  organization.  I  am  certain 
of  that,  and  I  will  prove  it.  I  cannot  call  these  fourteen  gentlemen ; 
their  mouths  are  se^ed ;  they  are  conspirators  who  are  said  to  be 
guilty  of  crime,  and  consequently  not  to  be  heard  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. But  previously  to  this  they  had  been  chiefly  a  charitable 
organization.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  22nd  October,  79. 
Gentlemen,  I  pause  now  to  read  for  you  the  document  virtually  forming 
this  organization.  My  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  has 
most  correctly  endeavoured  to  show  what  the  various  documents  wero 
upon  which  they  acted.  I  will  read  it  for  you  because  you  will  observe 
that  my  next  proposition  is  this,  that  in  the  origin  of  the  Land  League, 
in  the  formation  of  the  Land  League,  and  in  the  view  contemplated  by 
the  Land  League  there  was  no  conspiracy,  there  was  nothing  to  render 
their  proceedings  obnoxious  to  the  law.  When  I  look  at  the  honoured 
names  of  those  who  met  at  that  first  meeting,  I  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  whilst  they  are  faithful  to  their  country  they  are  incapable  of 
contemptible  conspiracy  and  wicked  design  such  as  are  attributed  to 
them.  Crentlemen,  I  see  in  this  very  Court  with  pleasure  the  appearance 
of  one  whom  I  had  formerly  the  honour  of  a  slight  acquaintance  with,  a 
man  distinguished  and  able,  who  no  more  would  be  gtiilty  of  the  crime 
than  any  man  who  hears  me — I  am  speaking  of  Major  Purcell  O'Gorman, 
a  gentleman  in  all  respects — of  bii-th,  and  education  and  conduct.  Ho 
will  pardon  me  for  referring  to  him  thus,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so  when  these  unfortunate  gentlemen  are  charged  as  con- 
spirators. He  was  one  of  those  who  originally  was  a  party  to 
the  formation  of  the  Land  League  and  so  were  several  other 
Members  of  Parliament ;  and  then  to  say  that  these  gentlemen 
who  have  acted  as  they  have  done  and  written  this  document, 
which  was  as  it  were  the  title  deed  of  this  organization — to  say  that  they 
are  conspiiitors — gentlemen,  I  scoff  at  the  idea.  I  see  the  very  first  name 
is  the  mime  of  that  gallant  gentleman.  Major  Purcell  O'Gorman,  member 
of  Parliament  for  Waterford,  and  others,  including  several  Homan 
Catholic  clergymen —  men  who  lent  their  positions  to  the  formation  of 
this  League,  being  satisfied  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  necessary 
to  do  something  for  Ireland.  Have  not  I  shown  you,  and  it  was 
necessary,  that  for  years,  nay  for  centuries  past,  the  misery  of  the  Irish 
people  was  brought  before  the  Legislature.  But  in  vain.  When  every- 
thing having  failed,  the  people  were  obliged  to  associate  them- 
selves together  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  stop  evictions,  to 
prevent  the  destruction  and  murder  of  the  tenants,  and  to  obtain  freedom 
of  a  just  character  in  reference  to  the  entry  into  conti*acts  between 
landloixls  and  tenants.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  21st  October, 
and  the  first  resolution  was  proposed  by  a  clergyman,  "That 
an  association  is  hereby  formed  to    be  named  the  Irish  National 
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Land  League;  that  the  objects  of  the  League  are  first  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  rack  rents;  secondly,  to  facilitate  the 
obtaining  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  occupiers."  Perfectly 
legal  in  both  respects.  Every  man  who  wishes  well  to  his  country,  who 
wishes  well  to  his  children,  and  his  children's  children,  desires  that  there 
should  be  a  peasant  proprietary  in  the  country.  It  does  not  conflict 
with  the  rights  of  the  superior  class  of  landlords  at  all.  But  sure  we 
know,  as  every  man  of  sense  whose  mind  is  not  warped  by  prejudice, 
knows  that  the  strength  of  a  country  consists  in  its  people,  in  its  men. 
The  beauty  of  a  country  may  consist  in  its  women,  but  I  am  speaking 
of  the  strength  of  a  country,  and  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  to  have  a 
peasant  proprietary  would  be  of  the  highest  possible  advantage.  Who 
would  dare  invade  the  country  if  there  were  so  many  thousand  men  in 
each  county  faithful,  because  feeling  the  benefits  of  the  Government 
\mder  which  they  lived — ^faithful  to  that  Government.  Who  could  dare 
invade  the  country  then.  Fortunately  the  silver  sea  separates  us  in  our 
island  homes  from  the  rest  of  the  Continent.  Those  who  know  any- 
itnng  of  the  Continent  know  the  misery  endured  by  those  who 
live  on  the  borders,  which  are  sometimes  scarcely  discernible 
one  from  another,  sometimes  marked  by  a  custom  house,  sometimes  by  a 
narrow  stream,  and  liable  to  incursions  at  any  time.  We,  fortunately, 
live  in  an  island ;  but  what  can  more  tend  to  strengthen  the  country,  to 
increase  its  defences  than  the  possession  of  a  large  peasant  proprietary, 
each  occupying  his  twenty  or  thirty  acres  a  man,  supporting  himself 
honestly  and  uprightly.  What  could  tend  more  to  make  a  nation 
great?  Will  a  few  herds  that  tend  a  thousand  bullocks  repel 
an  invader?  Can  they  do  ought  to  save  the  country?  2^o. 
Therefore,  the  objects  were  all  legal  and  proper,  and  every  man 
who  takes  a  large  view  of  human  affairs  and  of  the  benefit  of  his  country 
must  know  that  to  create  a  race  of  men  that  will  be  strong  and  deter- 
mined to  support  their  country  is  the  wisest  thing  that  could  be  achieved. 
What  has  preserved  the  freedom  of  Scotland  1  what  but  the  sternness  of 
their  nature.  Li  wild  Caledonia,  that  country  of  fogs,  there  were  a 
race  of  men  unconquored  and  unconquerable,  brave,  patriotic,  living 
each  upon  the  soil,  whether  highland  or  lowland — ^to  cultivate  a  race 
of  men  like  that  is  so  far  from  being  a  subject  of  conspiracy  that  it  is  a 
subject  of  positive  laudation  and  ought  to  be.  What  are  the  objects  of 
the  League  proposed  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  seconded  by  Rev.  Father 
Sheehy  ?  That  the  objects  of  the  League  can  best  be  attained  by  pro- 
moting organization  amongst  the  tenant  farmers,  by  defending  those 
threatened  with  eviction,  by  refusing  to  pay  unjust  rents,  by  facilitating 
the  working  of  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  during  the  winter, 
and  by  obtaining  such  reform  in  the  laws  relating  to  land  as  will  enable 
every  tenant  to  become  the  owner  of  his  holding  by  paying  a  fair  rent 
for  a  limited  number  of  years.  Nothing  could  be  more  fkir  or  l^al, 
and  in  the  very  inception — and  a  great  and  material  point  in  my  case  is 
this,  that  the  formation  of  the  League  rested  upon  law,  that  it  was  not 
for  offering  violation  to  the  law,  that  there  is  no  touch  of  illegality  con- 
nected with  its  proceedings,  and  that  if  you  find  that  the  original  objects 
were  legal  you  are  then  driven  to  the  other  mode  which  lawyers  have 
invented  in  their  formula — well,  then,  no  matter  how  good  or  how 
legal  your  original  objects  you  cannot  pursue  them  by  evil 
means,  and  if  we  find  any  deviation  from  the  law  "  down  upon 
you,  eat  your  potatoes,  slave,  and  hold  your  tongue  ;  you  are  not  to  say 
one  word  against  the  landlord."  The  next  is,  it  was  resolved, 
cm  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Father  Sheehy,  that  the  Presid^t  of  the 
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TiWignft,  Kr.  Pamell,  should  proceed  to  America  to  obtain  assistance 
irom  our  exiled  countrymen  and  other  sympathisers  of  the  League  so 
formed ;  that  none  of  the  funds  of  the  League  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  landlords'  interests  in  the  land,  nor  for  the  furthering  of  the 
interests  of  any  Parliamentary  candidate.  Objects,  pure  objects,  good 
objects,  which  no  man  could  venture  to  assert  would  be  illegal.  There 
has  been  no  positive  proof,  then,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  that  even 
in  the  original  formation  of  the  League  there  was  any  culpable  illegality. 
I  shall  now  read  to  you  once  and  for  ever  the  appeal  made  by  the  League 
to  the  Irish  race.  You  have  not  heard  it  yet,  and,  therefore,  it  does  not 
fall  in  with  what  I  said  before : — 

'<  The  land  and  rent  agitation  which  has  originated  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  and  is  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  country,  has  now  as- 
sumed such  national  proportions  that  it  becomes  a  question  of  first 
importance  to  all  who  sympathise  with  its  legitimate  objects  how  best 
to  guide  this  popular  movement  to  the  attainment  of  those  ends.  Tem- 
]K)rary  abatements  of  excessive  rents  are  being  and  may  continue  to  be 
obtained  through  the  various  agencies  of  a  sympathetic  but  imorganized 
advocacy  which  the  existing  widespread  and  alarming  distress  elicits 
from  the  Press  and  bodies  of  the  community ;  but  without  the  creation 
of  some  constituted  guide  or  directing  influence,  the  primary  if  not  the 
sole  cause  of  the  existing  poverty  of  the  agricultural  classes  will  not  be 
removed. 

*'  Independent  of  the  effect  which  the  products  of  the  vast  free  lands 
of  America  and  other  favoured  countries  must  have  in  competition  with 
the  produce  created  under  rent-tied  and  paralysing  conditions  in 
Ireland,  almost  all  the  evils  under  which  her  people  suffer  are 
referable  to  a  land  system  glaringly  antc^nistic  to  the  first 
principles  of  justice  and  fair  government,  which  place  the  good 
of  the  greatest  number  above  the  privileged  gratification  of  the 
few.  Landlordism,  founded  as  an  institution  of  systematic  par- 
tiality, has  proved  itself  but  too  true  to  the  spiiit  of  its  origin  by  reduc- 
ing all  who  are  dependent  on,  but  xmprotected  by  ownership  of  the 
soU,  to  a  degraded,  semi-mendicant  existence,  and  in  addition  induces 
the  loss  of  tibat  independent  character  which  arises  from  an  indepen- 
dence of  position. 

**  The  duties  which  feudal  laws  and  customs  exacted  in  return  from 
those  in  whom  they  recognised  certain  arbitrary  rights,  have  been 
ignored  by  Irish  landlordism  in  its  relations  to  the  soil  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  the  fruits  of  its  cultivation ;  thus  adding  to  the  other  in- 
dictments against  the  system  a  non-fulfilment  of  essential  obligations. 

<<  Any  land  system  which  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  value  of  land 
and  enable  cultivation  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  those  dependent  upon 
its  produce,  stands  self-condemned  as  barbarous,  unjust,  and  reprehen- 
sible. 

"  The  diminished  population  of  our  country,  the  millions  of  our  race 
who  perished  in  or  fled  from  a  land  in  which  God  intended  they 
should  not  die  by  hunger  ;  the  continued  struggle  with  poverty  whidL 
those  have  to  maintain  who  yet  cling  to  their  native  soil ;  and  the 
periodic  dimaxation  of  the  impoverishing  influences  which  landlordism 
exerdses  upon  the  social  life  of  Ireland,  demand  at  last,  in  face  of  yet 
another  impending  national  calamity,  the  application  of  a  remedy  which 
can  no  longer  be  denied  the  salvation  of  a  people.  In  contrast  to  the 
social  wretchedness  to  which  a  barbarous  land  system  has  reduced  our 
ooontiy  is  the  rapidly  progressing  prosperity  of  those  people  at  whose 
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dctaiand  or  {cir  whose  benefit  such  a  system  has  been  swept  away,  and 
the  cnltiyator  of  the  0oil  has  replaced  the  landlord  as  its  proprietor*  The 
surplus  produce  of  lands  thus  freed  and  agricnltural  industry  thus 
relieved  from  rent  taxation,  is  now  placed  by  easy  transit  over  sea  and 
land,  in  competition  with  what  is  produced  under  conditions  of  land 
tenure  the  most  unfavourable,  and  incentives  to  toil  the  least  enoourag- 
ing,  that  ever  regulated  the  chief  industry  of  any  civilised  country. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  adverse  influences  of  successive  bad  seasons,  on 
the  point  of  culminating  in  what  threatens  to  be  the  worst  yet  e2q)erienced 
since  femine  years,  the  position  of  the  Irish  farmer  and  thosedepending  upon 
the  fruits  of  his  enterprise  and  labour  assumes  an  a8|>ect  of  menacing 
ruin,  which  to  consider  as  transient  or  accidental  would  be  a  criminal 
disregard  to  the  vital  existence  of  a  people. 

"Impelled  by  the  desperate  circumstances  of  their  situation,  the 
farming  and  other  classes  concerned  have  proclaimed  their  grievances 
in  public  meetings  and  by  the  Press,  demanding  the  remedies  which 
alone  can  redress  them.  A  consensus  of  opinion  apart  from  immediate 
interestedness  has  declared  that  the  remedy  put  forward  by  the  present 
agitation  is  founded  on  justice,  reason,  and  expediency,  and  tiiat  its 
application  is  absolutely  ess'mtial  to  meet  the  evils  complained  of,  and 
insure  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  Ireland.  In  formulating  a 
demand  for  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  occupiers,  in  substitution  for 
that  of  the  landlords,  the  people  of  Ireland  neither  contemplate  nor  ask 
for  the  confiscation  of  those  proprietorial  rights  which  existing  laws 
must  necessarily  recognise  and  protect ;  but  that  for  the  transfer  of  those 
rights  to  an  industrial  ownership,  a  fair  compensation  may  be  given  to 
those  who  shall  be  called  upon  to  agree  to  such  transfer  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  agrarian  strife  of  the  country,  and  for  the  supreme  good  of 
its  people." 

I  pause  here,  gentlemen,  for  a  moment.  You  will  observe  the  views  here 
put  forward  regarding  this  agitation,  as  they  call  it.  Yes,  gentlemen, 
agitation,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  good  ever  was  achieved  with- 
out agitation — I  mean  as  to  a  public  question.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  once  told  Mr.  O'Comiell  "  Agitate  !  agitate  !  agitate  !*'  He 
knew  that  was  the  only  means  whereby  they  could  effectuate  the  noble 
purposes  they  had  in  view — the  noble  purpose  of  protecting  his  co- 
religionists from  the  despotism  under  which  they  sufiered,  and  from  the 
degradation  and  debasement  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

We  know  that  over  and  over  again  for  the  last  fifty  years  we  have  had 
gentlemen  promoted  according  to  their  just  merits — men  who  have  been 
an  ornament  to  the  Bench  and  the  Bar — ^men  who  have  administered 
justice  with  ability,  with  dignity  and  impartiality — and  all  these  emi- 
nent men  would  have  remained  still  in  a  state  of  punishment  and  degra- 
dation were  it  not  for  those  splendid  efforts  of  O'Connell,  who  raised  his 
co-religionists  to  the  rank  and  position  in  the  country  they  were  pre- 
eminently entitled  to.  Gentlemen,  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  that 
one  of  my  oldest  friends  haa  been  but  recently  raised  to  an  honour  and 
dignity — I  mean  Mr,  Sergeant  Heron — which  he  never  could  have  en- 
joyed, notwithstanding  his  talent  and  ability,  but  for  those  efforts  of 
O'Connell.  No  man  living,  of  all  his  friends,  rejoiced  more  at  the 
honour  conferred  on  him,  and  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  for 
referring  to  the  subject  even  for  a  moment.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should 
show  that  in  all  this  agitation  has  anything  been  planned  that  was  not 
done  for  the  good  of  the  country,  no  matter  how  wild  and  exaggerated 
some  of  the  expressions  might  have  been.  Now,  see  the  fairness  of  the 
propositions  here.     Proprietorial  rights  were  to  be  respected.     It  is  only 
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where  they  were  treated  badlj,  and  it  is  only  where  no  relief  whatever 
was  given,  that  their  views  became  enlarged.  The  prospective  became 
more  visible  in  the  distance,  and  just  as  they  went  on  each  sucoessire 
demand  was  larger  than  the  last ;  but  that  does  not  make- a  conspiracy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  shows  there  was  no  community  of  purpose  to  perpe- 
trate a  wrong,  to  perpetrate  illegality.  Their  views  changed  from  day 
to  day.  So  far  from  there  being  concert  and  conspiracy,  th^re 
was  the  contrary.  Here  is  the  common  end  proclaimed  originally. 
Legality  in  all  respects.  Let  proprietorial  rights  be  respected.  Let 
the  transfer  of  those  rights  to  industrial  ownership  be  compensated 
for  in  the  fairest  possible  way.  That  ia  what  they  propose  to  carry  out. 
*^  To  carry  out  a  project  as  vast  as  that  which  we  contemplate  must  re- 
quire means  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  that  must  be  encountei'ed 
in  the  undertaking.  Tenants'  Defence  Associations  must  be  organized 
in  every  county  and  assistance  be  rendered  to  farmers  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  defend  themselves  against  an  imjust  or  capricious  exercise 
of  landlord  power.  The  wealth  of  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  that  class  which  we  purpose  for  the  good  of  the  country  to 
deprive  of  the  absolute  possession  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  bufc  natural  to 
expect  that  strong  and  influential  opposition  will  be  offered  by 
those  who  will  be  called  upon  to  surrender  the  privileges  they  have 
so  long  enjoyed — even  in  virtue  of  compensation  and  expediency. 
To  meet  this  opposition,  and  guide  the  national  movement  for  f^ing  the 
land  of  Ireland,  assistance  of  two  kinds  must  be  forthcoming ;  the  one, 
and  most  essential  kind,  is  an  organized  development  of  earnestness,  and 
a  resolute  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  six  hundred  thousand  landless 
farmers  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  those  whose  daily  bread  depend  upon  the 
prosperity  of  their  feitherland,  in  demanding  their  j  ust  rights  ad  guaranteed 
in  the  settlement  we  propose.  '  The  second  aid  required  is  money. 
Neither  has  ever  been  wanting  when  the  national  spirit  of  our  country 
and  the  patriotism  of  her  exiled  sons  have  been  appealed  to  in  a  patriotic 
cause,  and  we  are  confident  they  will  not  be  withheld  now  when  the  very 
soil  of  Ireland  is  the  object  we  desire  to  free,  and  the  land-slavery  of  our 
people  the  thing  we  are  resolved  shall  be  abolished  for  ever.  None  of 
our  race  have  had  such  bitter  experience  of  the  wrongs  of  landlordism  as 
those  who  have  been  compelled  to  seek  abroad  the  food  denied  them  at 
home,  and  none  should  more  readily  and  generously  sympathise  with 
those  who  are  resolved  to  retain  their  grip  of  their  Irish  homesteads 
than  the  exiled  who  were  forced  by  inquitous  laws  to  leave  them." 
I  pause  there,  gentlemen,  on  the  language  of  one  of  the  documents. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  '^  Keep  a  firm  grip  of  your 
homes ;  do  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  allurements  of  emigration. 
Keep  a  firm  grip  on  your  holdings  ;  do  not  abandon  them  ;  if  you  be 
evicted,  we  w2l  try  to  take  care  of  you  ;  the  landlord  won't  evict  you  ; 
it  will  do  him  not  the  least  good;  but  keep  a  firm  grip  on  your 
holdings;  remain  at  home;  do  not  emigrate T  Was  not  that  good 
advice?  Just  as  good  as  the  advice  which  Mr.  Wm.  Lane  Joynt  gave  when 

he  delivered  his  speech  in  answer  to  Lord ,  I  forget  who.     That 

was  the  meaning  of  that  expression  "Keep  a  firm  grip  on  your 
holdings."  A  little  more  remains  to  be  read  : — "  In  the  great  Shelter 
Land  of  People  ten  millions  of  the  Irish  race  have  found  a  home.  The 
system  we  aspire  to  abolish  has  banished  them  from  Ireland.  Benefiting 
by  laws  which  afford  equal  protection  and  encouragement  to  all  citizens  of 
the  great  republic  of  America,  they  can  appreciate  the  efforts  which  aim 
at  affording  equal  incentives  to  progress  to  their  crushed  and  per- 
secuted kindred  here.    Not  alone  to  our  fellow-countrymen  in  America, 
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but  to  all  whoift  e?il  laws  have  scattered  the  world  over,  as  well  as  to 
all  other  luitiosialities  who  sjrmpathise  with  a  wronged  and  impoTerished 
pec^ple  who  at  last  are  resolved  upon  a  remedy  for  the  evils  afflicting 
them,  do  we  call  for  an  advocacy  of  our  cause  and  support  in  our  efforts 
to  achieve  its  sucoes&  In  constituting  ourselves  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  work,  we  are  animated  with  but  one  desire 
— ^to  aid  the  tenant  farmers  and  those  depending  upon  the  soil  of  Ireland 
to  lift  themselves  from  the  misery  and  social  degradation  in  which  they 
are  plunged,  into  a  position  where  the  notice  to  quit  and  the  rack-rent 
will  not  operate  against  their  industry^  security,  and  contentment 
We  are  influenced  by  no  party  spirit  in  making  this  appeal,  nor  do  we 
in  any  way  purpose  to  place  this  committee  in  antagonism  with  existing 
bodies  or  organizations  employed  in  other  departments  of  national  labour. 
To  free  the  land  of  Ireland  from  the  unwise  and  unjuFt  restrictions  which 
militate  against  its  proper  cultivation  and  prevent  the  development  of 
its  full  resources,  should  be  a  labour  above  the  customary  influences  of 
party  or  sectional  strife,  and  to  be  guided  alone  by  motives  of  disinterested 
effort  for  the  benefit  of  our  common  country,  and  the  improvement,  con- 
tentment, and  prosperity  of  the  greatest  number  of  our  fellow-countiymen. 
The  groimds  upon  which  we  feel  authorized  to  issue  this  appeal,  are 
the  fitct  of  our  being  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  agi- 
tation which  has  sfirung  from  the  distress  that  has  evoked  a  national 
condemnation  of  the  present  land  system.  As  this  land  movement  has 
won  an  endorsement  from  public  opinion  of  an  occupier  proprietary 
settlement  of  the  land  question,  those  who  have  advocated  such  a 
remedy  prior  to  and  in  conjunction  with  the  national  demand  now  made 
for  it,  feel  themselves  justified  in  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  best  cal- 
culated to  insure  its  application  to  the  existing  land  evils  of  our  country." 
That  is  the  title-deed  to  the  land.  That  is  what  they  issue  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  to  the  world,  produced  on  resolutions,  every  one  of  them  in- 
nocent, not  one  partaking  in  the  slightest  degree  of  illegality. 

And,  therefore,  gentlemen,  taking  my  stand  on  the  ori^naJ  formation  of 
this  organization,  I  proceed  to  narrate  the  further  facts,  which  are  material 
and  necessary  for  my  case.  Grentlemen,  the  first  meeting  had  been 
holden  about  the  17th  October,  1879.  At  that  time  they  saw,  and  saw 
clearly,  the  impending  famine.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Famell  proceeded  to 
America.  He  returned  on  the  21st  March,  1880.  He  had  visited  in 
that  time  sixty-two  cities  in  that  vast  continent.  He  had  travelled 
16,000  .miles.  He  addressed  the  Congress  of  America,  and  he  was  the 
first  stranger  ever  admitted  to  so  great  a  privilege.  They  refused  it  to 
Kossuth,  the  Hungarian.  They  never  granted  it  before  to  any  human 
being.  They  felt  for  the  distress  of  IreLmd.  They  desired  to  know 
what  her  condition  was.  Gentlemen,  he  attended  all  those  meetings, 
and  he  and  that  other  gentleman  in  whom  I  feel  interested,  Mr.  Dillon, 
that  young  gentleman  accompanied  him.  He  also  was  a  member  of  a 
family  well  known  in  this  country,  highly  respected  sjb  the  name  is 
everywhere ;  some  belonging  to  the  nobility,  others  to  the  gentry,  others 
to  the  mercantile  and  professional  classes.  He  accompanied  Mr. 
Pamell,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  will  be  proved  before  you  if  ne- 
cessary, this  gentleman,  a  man  of  good  birth  and  lineage,  walked 
about  through  these  assemblies  after  he  spoke,  cap  in  hand,  asking  alms 
for  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and  the  gentlemen  dropped  the  American 
notes  and  their  dollars,  and  the  ladies  their  jewellery,  into  their  hats,  and 
they  sent  home  £48,000  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  people  of  Ireland. 
But  they  did  infinitely  more.  A  spirit  of  beneficence  was  excited*  They 
felt  as  men  to  whom  nothing  was  foreign  that  spoke  of  humanity. 
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Accordin^y  the  hierarchj  of  America,  as  was  nstuml,  sent  their  money 
to  the  Irish  Bishops ;  the  mayors  of  towns  naturally  sent  their  money 
to  the  Mansion  House  Relief  Committee.       £300,000,  including  the 
£48,000,  were  thus  obtained  by  Mr.  Pamell ;  and,  gentlemen,  for  his 
exertions  you  are  asked  to  say  he  was  a  gaUty  conspirator^  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  convicted !  This  man  who  devoted  his  youth,  his  time,  his 
talents,  and  fortune,  to  endeavour  to  benefit  his  country  1 '  Gentlemen, 
the  sittings  of  the  Land  League  during  the  autumn  of  79,  and  the 
summer    of    '80,     were    devoted     chiefly    to    the    distribution    of 
charity.      A   vast   number   of    claims   were    considered,   and   funds 
were    allocated  and    remitted    to    the   far   West.       You  saw  to-day 
the  best  proof  offered  by  my  learned  friend,  that  application  for  £158 
to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  pier  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  fishermen,  and 
that  was  granted.     Mr.  Brady,  the  Fishery  Commissioner,  did  not  in 
vain  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  Land  League,  and  thus  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Land  League  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  pier. 
Gentlemen,  after  the  rejection  by  the  Lords  of  the  Disturbance  Bill,  the 
evictions  would  have  multiplied.      There  was  nothing  to  stay  them. 
The  Bill  had  been  rejected  which  had  endeavoured  to  provide  that  if 
persons  brought  ejectments  for  nonpayment  of  rent  they  should  be 
treated  as  disturbers  during  these  two  years  if  the  tenants  were  unable 
to  pay.  or  the  landlord  refused  what  was  reasonable.     Gentlemen,  the 
vote  of  the  Government  had  declared  that  Bill  essential,  but  it  was 
thrown  out  by  tlie  Lords,  and  in  that  state  of  things  unquestionably 
the     time      for     Parliamentary     agitation     had      passed.       What 
were    the     League    to    do?      But    what     is  the    course    adopted 
by    this    prosecution]      Now,    assuming,    first,     we    cannot    prove 
a  conspiracy,  we  will  prove  that  a  parcel  of  men  attended  meetings  at 
the  L^igue  rooms  in  Abbey-street,  attended  meetings  throughout  the 
country,  and  spoke  very  much  in  the  same  tone,  but  altogether  perhaps 
with  dilTerent  views.     And  the  second  means  of  proving  the  conspiracy 
is  to  show  such  a  perfect  coincidence  of  work  as  to  lead  to  a  common 
and  illegal  purpose.     Therefore  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  confound  tliis 
organization,  where  public  affairs  are  under  discussion,  and  great  public 
interests  at  stake,  with  a  paltry  case  of  conspiracy,  whei-e  two  or  mor*) 
members  of  the  same  family  trading  as  bakers  resolve  and  agree  amongst 
themselves  to  injure  the  trade  of  another  family  by  throwing  sometliing 
in  the  flour.     If  it  was  proved  they  concurred  in  bringing  about  such  an 
injury  it  was  thought  they  were  guilty  of  a  conspiracy.     Well,  again, 
if  a  person  goes  to  a  theatre  and  hisses  an  actor,  that  in  point  of  law  is 
innocent  in  itself,  but  if  two  go  and  do  so,  and  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion, they  are  guilty  of  a  conspiracy.  Again, if  you  go  out  to  sport  together 
two,  or  three,  or  four,  and  that  an  illegal  act  was  committed,  one  gjce&t 
mind,  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  was  superior  to  such  nonsense,  declared 
it  was  not  the  subject  matter  of  a  conspiracy,  that  the  doctrine  of  cou- 
spiracy  had  gone  too  far ;  and  the  next  judge  said  he  thought  it  was 
wrongly  decided.     But,  fortunately,  the  case  is  always  to  be  tried  by 
twelve  men  who  are  to  determine  whether  guilty  or  not  guilty.     That 
is  the  protection  we  have  in  criminal  caaes.     In  civil  caaes  we  have  a 
variety  of  protection.     In  every  civil  action  thei*e  is  an  appeal  to  the 
next  Court,  and  finally  to  the  House  of  Lords.     There  is  no  such  appeal 
in  criminal  cases  unless  there  be  an  objection  patent  on  the  record.    If 
I  were  wrongly  convicted  to-morrow,  and  I  am  now  only  putting  a 
hypothetical  case,  I  know  it  cannot  occur,  but  suppose  there  was  an 
error,  it  could  not  be  corrected.      But  why  is  that — because  of  the 
constitution  of  juries  in  criminal  cases,  the  question  is  guilty  or  not  on 
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the  whole  case  before  them^  and  if  they  acquit  there  can  never  be 
another  trial.  No  man  can  be  twice  tried  for  the  same  cause.  People 
will  not  thus  place  disabilities  on  themselves,  and  that  is  one  protection. 
Gentlemen,  what  was  the  League  to  do  1 — ^To  direct  public  opinion  was 
the  only  course.  Every  man  is  subject  to  public  opinion,  and  he  must 
be  a  bad  man  that  will  say,  "  I  will  fight  against  public  opinion."  Evczy 
man  ought  to  look  for  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbours.  A  man 
would  wish  never  to  conduct  himself  so  as  to  become  the  object  of  censure. 
Public  opinion  governs  the  world,  and  governs  through  the  medium  of 
the  Press,  which  generally  does  itself  great  honour,  and  we  have  many 
respectable  pa{>ei's  in  this  city.  Grentlemen^  public  opinion  is  that  which 
controls  the  very  highest  in  the  land,  and  public  opinion  has  a  right  to 
exercise  its  influence  on  every  man  who  hears  me.  The  magistrate,  judge, 
statesman,  Minister  of  the  Grown,  each  and  all  are  liable  to  public  opin- 
ion. And^see  what  a  happy  state  of  things  that  is  in  this  country.  What  is 
the  consequence  ? — Everything  is  open  and  public.  We  have  nothing 
of  the  Nihilism  of  Russia !  so  much  confederacy.  How  much  better  for 
Hussia  if  she  had  our  open  mode  of  dealing  with  everything  like  free 
bom  men.  But  her  people  are  driven  into  conspiracies  by  reason  of  the 
conduct  of  those  above  them.  I  won't  say  the  misconduct,  for  I  have  no 
right  to  say  so.  Every  other  civilized  country  has  imitated  us.  -  In 
France  they  have  the  jury  system,  and  there  their  protection  lies.  Scot- 
land has  assumed,  to  a  great  extent,  our  jury  system.  They  appealed 
to  that  which  governs  the  nations  and  keeps  men  in  the  right  path — ^the 
League  attempted  to  foster  public  opinion  and  direct  it  against  the  condi- 
tion of  things  existing.  It  was  no  intention  to  impoverish  the  landlords 
or  disturb  the  Government.  They  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  intention 
of  the  jiiort.  The  next  great,  act  which  I  will  state  to  you  categorically 
and  absolutely,  having  pointed  out  to  you  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
evictions,  I  tell  you^  the  Land  League  has  stayed  evictions.  Gentlemen, 
of  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  whether  the  means  they 
adopted  be  right  or  wrong,  they  |X)sitively  stayed  evictions,  that  is  a 
matter  of  history  and  cannot  be  doubted.  They  direct  public 
opinion  and  say  if  a  man  is  evicted,  if  a  man  is  evicted  for  an  unjust  rent, 
don't  take  that  farm,  don't  become  land  grabbers,  have  nothing  to  say 
to  it,  leave  it  thera  The  result  inevitably  is,  there  won't  be  any  eviction ; 
the  landlord  derives  no  advantage  from  the  eviction.  It  is  ruinous  to 
him  to  have  the  land  lying  there  under  the  sun  of  Heaveu,  non- 
productive. I  am  arguing  on  the  proofs  they  say  they  have  given.  I  am 
not  called  on  to  admit  anything.  After  a  plea  of  not  guilty  is  recorded, 
counsel  has  no  authority  to  admit  anything.  A  counsel  might  say 
much  to  a  plea  of  guilty,  but  after  not  guilty  is  pleaded  no  counsel  has 
authority  to  admit  anything.  I  admit  nothing,  but  I  am  arguing  on  the 
case  as  it  stands  on  their  proofs.  It  is  demonstration  plain  that  the 
Land  League  course  of  proceeding  has  positively  stayed  evictions,  and  if 
it  stayed  evictions,  I  venture  to  think  that  other  offences  which  the 
desperate  might  have  recourse  to  in  cases  of  eviction  have  also  been 
stayed.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  according  to  the  proofs 
given;  that  reductions  of  rent  have  been  made  in  several 
cases ;  it  is  stated  in  the  proofs,  that  in  many  instanced  large  abate- 
ments have  been  largely  conceded.  Again,  rents  have  been  largelypaid 
in  the  good  counties.  Th,ei*e  is  no  question  about  it,  and  the  land  agents  of 
Ireland  know  that  where  the  people  of  Ireland  have  not  suffered  and 
where  their  inability  to  pay  was  not  attributable  to  distress,  that  rents 
have  been  largely  paid  in  Ireland.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  said  foi:sooth, 
in  the  language  of  this  indictment — and  three  fourths  of  it  are  all  about 
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ixapoyerishing  landlords,  as  I  told  you ;  it  is  the  indictment  of  the  land- 
lonls  against  the  tenants — it  charges  that  all  these  people,  beginning 
with  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  "  unlawfully,  wickedly,  devising,  contriv- 
ing, and  intending  to  impoverish  and  injure  divers  large  numbers  of  the 
liege  subjects  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  whose  names  to  the 
said  Attorney-General  are  unknown  (perfectly  ti^ie,  for  he  does  not 
know  any  of  them) — ^to  wit,  the  owners  of  farms  in  Ireland,  let 
to  tenants  for  the  payment  of  rents,  did  unlawfully  conspire, 
confederate,  and  agree  together  to  incite  and  procure  divers 
large  niunbers  of  said  tenants  whose  names  are  to  the  said 
Attorney-General  unknown,  in  breach  and  violation  of 
their  respective  contracts,  to  refuse  to  pay  and  not  to  pay  the  said  owners 
the  rents  which  they  might  become  lawfully  bound  to  pay,  and  lawfully 
entitled  to  be  paid."  The  essence  of  that  offence  is  that  those  wickedly 
disposed  persons  tmlawfully  devised  and  contrived  to  impoverish  and 
injure  the  landlords  The  essence  of  the  offence  is  in  the  intention. 
Then  there  are  the  second  and  third  counts,  foui'th  count,  £fth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth,  all  pointing  out  that  the  intention  was  to  impove- 
rish the  landlords;  those  evil-disposed  persons  saying  we  will  pay 
Griffith's  valuation.  That  is  one  of  the  means  of  impoverishment. 
We  will  get  the  people  not  to  pay  the  rent  they  contracted 
to  pay,  and  we  will  say  the  object  of  that  was  to  impoverish 
the  landlords.  Well,  gentlemen,  anything  more  absurd 
it  \a  impossible  to  imagine.  Let  me  argue  the  case.  It  is 
perfectly  monstrous  such  an  indictment.  Three-fourths  of  it  is 
perfect  nonsense,  the  allegation  that  that  was  the  object  they  had  in  view. 
I  a.sk  you,  was  there  ever  a  movement  to  effect  a  great  and  beneficial 
object  that  did  not  bring  about  impoverishment  and  ruin  to  several  other 
persons  I  I  repeat  again,  was  there  ever  a  movement  to  effect  a  great 
and  beneficial  object  that  did  not  bring  about  impoverishment  and  ruin 
to  others )  Now,  gentlemen,  I  take  the  various  instances  in  which  great 
objects  were  pursued  and  achieved,  and  in  which  impoverishment  to  some 
followed,  and  yet  was  there  ever  any  idea  of  indicting  the  men  engaged 
in  those  achievements  ?  I  take  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  on  the 
West  Indian  plantations.  Well,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  i*uined 
many  families  and  the  compensation  paid  was  not  sufficient,  but  the  object 
of  the  people  of  England  was  that  man  should  not  punish  his  fellow- 
man,  they  wished  that  every  man  should  be  free  and  the  moment  the 
slave  touched  the  sacred  soil  of  England,  that  instant  he  was  free. 
The  freedom  of  the  slave  was  one  of  the  noblest  things  they  ever 
accomplished,  and  that  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  if  a  slave  set 
his  foot  on  the  deck  of  a  British  ship  of  war  he  became  a  freeman,  for 
he  was  on  British  soil.  The  freedom  of  the  slave  involved  injury  to 
many  families,  but  were  the  men  who  brought  about  that  and  urged 
it  in  Parliament  indicted  for  conspiracy )  No.  What  next  to  the  slave 
trade  abolition  ?  Who  ruined  the  merchants  of  Bristol  ?  The  Bristol 
merchants  have  always  been  connected  with  our  plantations  abroad, 
the  sugar  plantations,  and  if  you  refresh  yourselves  with  history  you 
will  find  what  I  am  telling  you  is  the  fact.  A  demon  of  a  judge  con- 
victed a  number  of  the  people  in  Bristol,  and  they  were  sent  off  to  the 
plantations  as  slaves,  and  a  sum  of  money  got  for  a  good  number  of  them. 
Then  again,  the  railway  the  great  civilizer  of  mankind — there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  vast  advantage  to  commerce,  its  vast  advantage  to  the  world ; 
but  it  ruined  all  the  post  horses,  all  the  post  carriages,  all  the  people 
who  had  postings.  And  I  remember  well  the  finest  posting  in  Ireland 
was  on  the  home  circuit  when  I  went  that  circuit,  and  there  was  not 
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one  in  two  years  after  the  railway  started — ^they  were  all  ruined,  they 
were  all  sent  about  their  business.    So  they  might  just  as  well  say  "  Oh, 
you  impoverished  us  ?    You  did  this  most  improperly^  and  you  had  no 
business  whatever  to  have  railways  or  any  improvement ;  because  if  you 
have  it  will  effectuate  injury  and  loss  to  somebody,  and  they  will  com- 
plain."    Now,  what  did  Falser  Mathew's  great  reformation  do  1    That 
noble  minded  priest.    Why  his  reformation  was  most  beneficent,  but  it 
ruined  the  distillers  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  sent  his  own  brother, 
a  merchant  and  distiller,  into  the  Bankrupt  Court.     There  is  no  doubt 
in  the  world  of  it ;  but  it  is  common  sense — ^you  cannot  effectuate  any 
great  alteration  without  partially  or  largely  affecting  other  people.    But 
above  all,  men  who  profit  by  abuses,  touch  them,  and  then  you  will 
hear  how  they  will  complain,  as  if  their  abuses  were  for  one  moment  to 
be  considered  in  contradiction  or  contrast  to  the  public  weal.     I  hope 
some  of  my  friends  who  hear  me  will  not  be  vexed  with  me  when  I  re- 
mind them  of  what  they  are  doing — they  are  trying  to  destroy  the 
vintners.     Now,  that  is   not  their  object  at  all.     They  have  a  most 
beneficial  object  in  view  as  they  have ;  but  they  most  undoubtedly  injure 
the  vintners.     Of  that  there  is  no    question.     What  answer    would 
Cardinal  Manning,   Sir  Wilfred   Lawson,   or  many  of  the  Protestant 
Bishops,  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  have  to  an  indictment  conducted  on 
the  system  of  conspiracy  (a  wretched  part  of  the  armour  of  tyranny) 
what  answer  would  they  have  to  a  prosecution  for  seeking  to  ruin  the 
sellers    of    spirits    in    the    United    Kingdom,    and     to     depreciate 
her   Majesty's '  Exchequer  ?     I  could  draw   an  indictment  on  which, 
if      we      had    a   jury    thoroughly    well    packed,     we     would    very 
soon  dispose  of  all  those  honourable  persons,  Cardinal  Manning,  Lord 
Shaftsbury,  and  the  whole  of  them, "  You  combined  and  confederated  to- 
gether. Anjone  of  you  might  have  done  it.    Cardinal  Manning,  you  might 
have  all  your  days  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  sale  of  spirits.     So  might 
you,  Lord  Shaftsbury ;  but  you  collogued — you  got  together — ^you  con- 
spired and  confederate,  and  you  did  this,  you  put  down  the  sale  of  all 
spirits."     But  what  will  become  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer  1     Destroy 
the    vintners !       That    is    your    policy.     '  "flien   you    ruined   them. 
The     indictment     will     be    very    nicely    prepared.       Of   course    it 
ought  not  to  hold  water,   but  it  would  read  as  well  as  the  present 
indictment — just    as   well,  for    three    quarters    of   this  refers  solely 
and    entirely    to    the    intentions    of   those    gentlemen    I    represent 
to    impoverish    the    landlords.       Their    intentions     have    been    ex- 
pressed in  their  appeal  to  the  Irish  race,  their  intentions  being  of  a 
most  beneficial  and  excellent  character,  expressed  in  their  resolutions 
to  relieve  the  distressed  people.  And  their  object  being  not  to  impoverish 
the  landlord ;  their  object  being  to  buy  them  out,  give  them  fair,  full, 
proprietary  rights,  "  Let  them  have  every  advantage,"  and  in  the  early 
part,  ^  Pay  them  Griffith's  valuation  this  year  at  least.      They  ought 
to  take  it,  and  they  ought  to  be  very  glad  to   have  got  it  after  the  fa- 
mines that  have  occurred."     I  wish   it  was  universally  offered,  gentle- 
men.    They  ought  to  have  been  very,  very  glad  to  get  it.     Now,  we 
will  take  the  excellent  body  of  men  whom  I  have  spoken  of  before — ^the 
Quakers  ;  and  accordingly  the  Haughtons  and  the  others  went  hand  in 
hand  with  Father  Matthew.     I  would  like  to  know  what  answer  they 
could  have    to   an    indictment  framed  according  to  this.      The  Sun- 
day  Closing   Movement,    consisting    of    most    eminent    individuals, 
they     have     been     actually     denouncing    vintners     and    sellers     of 
spirits — ^gentlemen    following    a     most    respectable    trade,     and     in 
most  instances  conducting  it  with  the  greatest  possible  propriety ;  and  a 
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neoessaiy  trade,  and  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  annihilated.  I  do 
not  know  what  would  become  of  the  Exchequer.  I  would  not  like  to 
see  the  funds  of  the  country  vanish.  Who  would  pay  the  National 
Debt  if  we  go  on  with  this  wild  work  ?  But  what  I  want  to  show  is, 
that  all  this  produces  mischief  to  others.  And  yet  the  idea  of  indicting 
parties  for  impoverishing  them  is  ridiculous.  And  now,  what  is  the  result, 
as  you  know  it  1  The  statute  will  tell  you  that  there  has  been  the  closing 
of  every  shop  in  Ireland— excepting  five  large  towns  designated— on 
Sunday.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  The  ruin  of  the  owners  ;  and  I 
regret  to  say  that,  if  you  read  the  accounts  of  the  Bankrupt  Court,  you 
wUl  find  they  are  thera  I  think  people  may  purchase  this,  what 
they  call  teetotalism,  at  too  high  a  price.  Personally,  I  have 
the  greatest  contempt  for  it.  I  hope  my  friend, ,  Nicolls,  is 
not  there  (looking  at  the  Junior  Bar  seats).  I  do  not  understand  it  at 
all,  gentlemen.  The  Almighty  gave  us  wine  to  cheer  the  heart  of  man, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  after  the  labours  of  this  day  you  and  I  will 
enjoy  a  bottle  of  champagne  remarkably  welL  Gentlemen,  if  you  just 
look  at  all  those  cases  you  will  see  the  discontent  that  is  created. 
There  again — ^for  the  landlords  return  to  the  charge — they  put  in  those 
three  or  four  counts  most  adroitly.  Oh,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
men  meant  well.  Every  movement  meant  good  for  the  country.  But 
is  not  the  other  little  point  in  the  conspiracy  )  K  doing  the  best  things 
in  the  world,  if  you  conspire  improperly  to  go  to  church  to  say  your 
prayers,  my  friend,  Con.  MoUoy,  would  frame  an  indictment.  But, 
gentlemen — if  you  correct  abuses  you  must  necessarily  excite  discontent  in 
those  who  profit  by  the  abuses.  Now  let  me  seehave  those  men  transcended 
in  their  discourses.  If  they  did  itself,  that  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
finding  them  guilty  of  conspiracy — none  whatever.  It  is  only  proof  of 
the  innocence  of  the  men  who  spoke  out  at  various  places  in  difierent 
localities.  Not  moved  by  the  same  spring ;  they  have  read  Mill,  and  in 
many  instances  books  of  great  value  on  the  subject  of  land.  They 
spoke  out  their  feelings,  and  did  so  strongly  ;  and  when  they  spoke  in 
this  figurative  language  of  bringing  landlords  to  their  knees,  that  does 
not  mean  literally  to  make  them  kneel  down  before  them.  >  It  is 
ridiculous.  It  is  the  figurative  language  which  Irishmen  will  use. 
They  are  so  eloquent  by  nature,  the  great  majority  of  them,  that 
they  will  use  the  figurative  language,  and  sometimes  in  excess ; 
and  in  extemporaneous  speaking  men  will  make  remarks,  and 
will  in  the  hurry  of  speech  very  frequently  say  things  wliich 
they  afterwards  regret.  Why,  gentlemen,  the  wisest  men  have  made 
mistakes,  and  extemporaneous  speaking  is  a  dtingerous  thing  to  every 
man  except  a  lawyer.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  because  he  is  arguing 
his  case,  and  within  the  boimds  of  truth  and  honour  he  is  doing 
for  that  man  what  the  man  ought  to  do  for  himself  if  he  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  law.  His  feelings  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
that  S|)eech.  But  here  are  men  animated  by  a  powerful  love  of  country, 
desirous  of  advancing  its  interests,  seeing  its  misery  and  endeavouriog 
to  draw  it  out  of  the  slough  of  despond.  Did  you  never  hear  in  all  your 
reading  even  the mostelevated  judicial  character  making  a  mistake  speak- 
ing extemporaneously ;  and  to  tell  me  that  these  men  are  to  be  convicted 
of  conspiracy  because,  forsooth,  they  spoke  hastily  and  used  a  vast  variety 
of  metaphors,  sometimes  a  little  confused,  but  often  most  vigorous  and 
most  eloquent,  that  they  should  suffer  and  that  you  are  to  say  upon 
your  solemn  oaths  "  We  are  satisfied  these  men  conspired  illegally  to  do 
certain  things."  Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  remind  you  of  tiie  events 
more  recently  in  our  own  country  or  within  our  recollection — at  least 
mind  in  every  case  where  great  objects  are  to  be  achieved  and  good 
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objects  very  frequently,  agitation  is  the  only  remedy.     You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  to  go  to  Parliament  with  bated  breath  and  whispering 
humbleness  you  will  get  nothing.     And  they  found  it  so ;  and  I  proved 
that  for  centuries,  but  latterly  devoting  myself  to  a  recent  period,  no  appeal 
to  Parliament  was  successful — or  to-day.    I  hope  the  beneficial  intentions 
of  the  Government  now  will  notbefrustrated,and  that  something  good  will 
be  achieved  for  Ireland.     But  if  it  be  it  is  through  the  land  agitation, 
and  by  reason  of  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.     Parties  in  this  country  are 
vei7  frequently  evenly  divided  ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
Lords  it  is  most  difficult  to  pass  a  bill,  and  during  the  progress  of  a  bill 
amendments  are  made,  and  the  entire  structure  altered,  and  not  even 
a  powerful  Minister  can  carry  a  bill  through  Parliament  unless  he  is 
bucked  by  the  opinion  of  the  country.  Now,  I  assert  that,  and  I  shall  not 
be  contradicted.  Could  Mr.  Plimsollhave  carried  his  measures  with  respect 
to  those  abominable  wretches  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  send  out  ships 
that  they  well  knew  were  predestined  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
The  man  was  an  enthusiast,  and  sometimes  he  talked  wildly,  and  unless 
he  had  agitated  the  country,  and  gained  the  feelings  of  the  country,  he 
never  could  have  carried  the  measures.     Lord  Anglesea  knew  that  well 
when  he  said — "  Mr.  O'Connell,  you  have  another  chance  of  Emancipa- 
tion— agitate  !  agitate  ! !  agitate  ! ! !"     Again,  look  at  the  Kefonii  Bill 
of  '32—**  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,"  and  that 
was  proclaimed  everywhere.     We  all  know — men  cannot  shut  their  eyes 
to  it — I  say  that,  not  referring  to  you,  gentlemen — but  the  public  shall 
not  shut  their  eyes  to  this,  that  these  things  are  effectuated  by  public 
opinion;     and     that     when     the     threats     of     300,000     to     march 
from      Birmingham      to      London      were      uttered,      the      Reform 
Bill      came      to      be      considered     with     great    attention.       What 
is  the    record  of  history?     That   Lord     Stanley — then    a    Whig — 
afterwards  Lord  Derby — proposed  a  solemn  resolution  that  imless  the 
Bill — the  whole  Bill  was  passed,  the  people  should  pay  no  taxes.    What 
do  you  say  to  that  1     If  that  were  done  by  any  of  those  men  they 
would  be  tried  for  treason.    Should  pay  no  taxes  to  Government !     That 
was  the  way  to  stop  the  supplies,  indeed ;  but  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill, 
and  nothing  but  the  Bill,  was  carried,  and  carried  by  agitation.     Earl 
Grey  then  took  the  lead,  and  the  result  was  the  Whigs  were  wafted  into 
power,  where  they  remained  for  upwards  of  forty  years.      But,  then  you 
see,  it  is  all  very  well  to  turn  round  on  a  man  who,  though  however  re- 
spectable in  commercial  lile,  as  some  of  those  I  see  before  me  are — who, 
however  distinguished  for  abilities,  as  some  of  those  I  see  before  me  are 
— who,  however  distinguished  for  good  sense  and  also  for  religious  feel- 
ing— yet  they  are  not  of  such  superior  rank — they  are  not  "Lord  Derby  s 
or  Lord  Stanleys — and,  therefore,  the  same  measure  of  justice  is  not  to 
be  dealt  out  to  them  when  we  are  considering  a  great  question.    We  are 
not  considering  now  such  a  case  as  was  stated  for  you  by  my  learned 
friend    the  Attorney-General,    such   as    the    case  before    Lord    Jus- 
tice    Bramwell,  for  what     is    called     picketing — ^that    is,    watching 
the    doors.       Although   men    have    a    right    to     combine — althoiigh 
they  have  a  right  to  watch,  and  have  picketers  too  to  watch  men  going 
in  who  may  violate  their  rules — and  although  they  may  have  a  right  to 
persuade  these  men,  and  say^  don't  violate  our  rides — you  belong  to  us 
— ^you  have  undertaken  to  belong  to  us — ^you  ought  to  strike  with  us — 
and  they  may  do  all  that  lawfully  and  rightly.     Yet  they  cannot  dare 
say  we  will  persecute  you — we  will  hunt  you  down — we  will  destroy 
you — ^we  will  strike  you — we  will  use  violence.     They  cannot  do  that. 
They  cannot  use  any  threats  or  any  molestations.     I  repeat  that  again 
to  show  you  the  state  of  things  in  England  where  freedom  so  prevaila. 
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Thej  cannot  do  these  things  j  but  they  can  do  anything  that  is  neces- 
sary for  their  purposes.  But  why  should  not  the*  same  measure  of 
justice  beheld  forth  to  all  1  Why  apply  these  little  cases  upon  matters 
of  conspiracy  between  individuals  to  a  great  cause  where  it  is  not  a  con- 
spiracy between  individuals,  but  where  it  is  an  agitation  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  great  objects,  and  where  necessarily  these  must 
be  open,  public  assemblies  of  people.  It  is  perfectly  lawful  to 
assemble — perfectly  lawful  to  petition  Parliament — perfectly 
lawful  to  put  forward  their  views.  It  is  idle  to  apply  little  cases 
of  conspiracy  which  have  gone  too  far,  as  Lonl  Ellenborough 
said — ^alUiough  another  judge  rather  flippantly  stated  that  he  had 
decided  it  wrongly  even  though  the  Court  agreed  with  him — I  say  he  was 
perfectly  right.  These  cases  have  often  gone  too  far  even  against 
individuals ;  but  this  a  wholly  different  casA.  A.  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy where  there  is  no  conspiracy — where  there  is  no  n^eting  in  the 
dark — and  where  there  is  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  citizens  openly, 
honestly,  and  boldly  stating  their  views.  What  is  the  first  matter  ? 
They  ai*e  met  by  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  measure  of  relief — even 
the  small  measure  of  relief — that  Disturbance  Bill.  What  is  to  become 
of  the  country — ^what  is  to  become  of  the  people  1  In  1879  they  were 
about  to  perish.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  and  if  you  do  not  stop 
evictions  the  earth  will  be  covei'ed  with  misery,  death,  and  starvation. 
These  things  will  happen  if  you  do  not  do  something.  Parliament 
would  do  nothing,  but  the  Land  League  work  had  sent  relief  to  every 
part  of  the  country.  Their  tables  are  covered  by.  acknowledgements 
from  bishops,  priests,  and  gentry,  and  other  persons  to  whom 
they  sent  relief.  Relief  came  from  America,  and  the  famine 
is  stayed.  But  who  stayed  it  ?  Who  began  the  work? 
Now  I  ask  you  that  question.  I  submit  it  to  your 
judgment.  Historically,  I  assert  that  nobody  and  no  human  beings 
took  up  this  question  of  relief  in  the  north-west  and  west  of  Ireland 
until  the  Land  League  did  so.  In  the  country — ^in  Parliament  the 
question  is  asked  of  the  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — ^was  there  to 
be  a  measure  introduced  for  the  reduction  of  rents,  and  he  laughed  at 
the  question ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  laughter  followed  his  observation. 
Gentlemen,  I  was  about  to  enter  upon  another  great  question — the 
clearance  question — that  shocking  system  which  converted  so  many  a 
fair  valley  into  a  desert  A  desert  did  I  say  1  That  is  a  misconcep- 
tion. It  is  a  mistake,  in  a  word,  for  a  moment.  No,  it  was  made  into  a 
magnificent  cattle  drive.  Many  of  those  beautiful  valleys  were  so 
made ;  and  how  curiously,  how  strangely  it  is  that  wise  men  anticipate 
us  of  ben,  and  that,  though  they  cannot  dive  into  the  womb  of  time,  they 
can  see  before  men  with  smaller  minds.  I  am  reminded  upon  that 
subject  that  one  of  our  Irish  poets — Goldsmith — who  saw  it  with  his 
own  eyes,  for  he  was  an  Irishman,  brought  up  in  this  country,  educated 
in  this  country,  and  living  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vilh^es,  which 
he  afterwards  illustrated  by  his  poetry — the  Deserted  Village- 
Auburn.  We  all  know  the  place.  It  was  a  lovely  village  which  was 
converted  into  a  great  cattle  drive,  and  the  people  were  banished,  and 
one  tyrant,  as  he  writes,  occupied  the  whole  domain.  Thex^  was  little 
arable  land  in  it.     I  will  with  the  poet  exclaim — 

'*  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  di*cay." 

Coming  rapidly  through  my  mind,  I  almost  forgot  for  a  moment  he  saw 
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what  was  bdjig  done — ^the  accumulated  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  man, 
the  owner  of  the  fee-simple,  who  could  banish  the  tenants — ^who  could 
occupy  the  place  with  bullocks  and  herd&  No  wonder  that  he  sho\ild 
then,  on  seeing  that  lovely  village  which  he  had  known  in  his  youth, 
extirpated,  have  drawn  the  conclusion  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
luid  added — 

**  Princes  or  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  uiem,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied.'^ 

My  lord,  I  think  this  would  be  a  suitable  hour  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  before  you 
separate,  whether  the  coimsel  for  the  d^ence  have  made  any  arrange- 
ment amongst  themselves  as  to  speaking  1  1  presume  you  open  the  case 
generally  ? 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  f^ZGERALD. — For  all  the  defendants  f 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Generally,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  presume  these  will  be  as  other  speeches 
until  they  come  to  the  sununing  up  1 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^Well,  my  lord,  we  have  not  had  time  to  consult. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  must  know  what  course  you  intend  to 
take.     I  suppose  you  intend  to  examine  some  witnesses  1 

Mr.  Maodonogh. — Certainly,  my  lord.  We  have  not  had  time  to 
coustdt  owing  to  my  absence  through  illness.  We  were  just  about  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Before  you  enter  into  any  arrangement  or 
go  further,  we  must  imequivocally  know  what  course  you  int^id  to  take 
with  regard  to  speeches.     You  say  you  intend  to  call  evidence  1 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Most  certainly. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Then  you  will  let  us  know  in  the  morning 
what  course  you  intend  to  take  with  regard  to  the  speaking  ? 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  to  eleven  o'clock,  next  morning. 
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Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Justice  Barrt  sat  shortly  after 
eleven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Macdonogh — May  it  please  your  lordships — I  have  attended  to  the 
desire  of  the  Court,  with  the  aid  of  my  learned  friends.  Your  lordships 
know  that  my  learned  friends  appear  for  several  different  gentlemen — I 
having  taken  into  my  charge  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Dillon — and  thus  it 
was  that  I  handed  over  to  each  the  documents  put  in  according  as  they 
were  referrable  to  their  respective  clients.  We  discussed  the  question  of 
having,  as  is  our  right,  two  speeches  for  each  of  the  traversers  separately 
represented,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  two  speeches  in  the  present 
case  would  be  quite  mmecessary,  and  would  certainly  largely  occupy  the 
public  time.  Therefore,  wo  have  unanimously  come  to  the  conclusion  of 
stating  to  your  lordships  that  we  shall  require  but  one  speech  from  my 
learned  friends  who  represent  these  different  persons.  The  course  we 
proix>se  for  your  lordships'  approval  is,  that  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  dis- 
charged my  duty  in  the  first  instance,  my  friend  Mr.  Walker  should  follow 
shortly  addressing  the  Court,  that  evidence  should  then  be  given,  and 
subsequently  that  such  observations  should  be  made  as  my  other 
friends  may  think  fit  or  prudent.  I  think  that  will  simplify  matters 
and  shorten  the  trial.  So  that  we  gave  up  one  series  of  speeches 
altogether. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Possibly,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  in  acceding  to 
that  we  exceed  the  proper  rule,  for  I  apprehend  that  the  proper  rule  is, 
that  where  all  the  defendants  appear  by  one  solicitor,  and  one  counsel 
represents  them  all,  we  ought  to  hear  but  one  opening  statement.  How- 
ever, I  think  what  you  have  suggested,  that  Mr.  Walker  should  supple- 
ment you  by  such  observations  as  he  should  think  fit,  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable course,  and  it  will  be  at  once  acceded  to.  Of  course  you  are 
entitled  to  a  summing  up  in  reply,  but  it  would  appear  to  us  that  that 
ought  to  be  exercised  very  sparingly,  because  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 
sit  here  and  listen  to  foui-tcen  replies  you  know. 

Mr.  J\f(iUceT. — That  is  not  intended,  my  lord. 

Mr.  M*'Laughlin, — Just  a  word,  my  lord ;  I  api^ear  for  Mr.  Brennan. 
What  Mr.  Macdonogh  has  mentioned  V3  this. — Mr.  Macdonogh, 
who  appears  for  all  the  traversers,  but  more  particularly  for  Mr. 
Pamell  and  Mr.  Dillon,  is  making  a  general  opening ;  Mr. 
Walker,  who  appears  for  Mr.  Biggar,  wSl  go  on  after  him,  and  after 
the  evidence  I  will  go  on,  and  make  only  the  one  speech ;  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  my  friends  won't  do  more. 

Mr.  Curran, — ^That  is  the  course  we  all  mean  to  follow. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — That  is  two  openings  and  six  replies,  and 
then  a  general  wind  up  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Heron,  so  that  after  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Macdonogh's  address,  we  have  to  listen  to  eight  speeches 
still. 

IVIr.  A,  M.  Sullivan. — I  appear  alone  for  Mr.  Egan.  Anything  I 
have  to  say  shall  be  on  the  evidence,  but  probably  after  hearing  my 
learned  friends,  who  will  precede  me,  I  may  not  be  called  upon  to  address 
the  Court  at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  shall  listen  to  you  with  great  pleasure, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  whenever  you  come  to  speak. 

Mr.  StUlivan. — ^Thank  you,  my  lord. 
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Mr.  Macdfmogh  then  resumed  his  address  to  the  jtiry.     He  said — My 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  thejury — Now  all  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  further  prosecution  and  final  closing  of  this  trial.     True,  it  is, 
gentlemen,  that  very  considerable  time  has  been  occupied,  and  neces- 
sarily occupied  by  the  case  for  the  Crown ;  but,  gentlemen,  in  those  cases 
where  the  Crown  thinks  fit  to  prosecute,  and  exercises  their  undoubted 
right  and  their  best  judgment  it  is  but  due  to  the  people  of  the  country 
— the  subjects  who  are  put  upon  their  trial,  and  I  may  parenthetically 
observe  Her  Majesty  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all  her  subjects,  in 
their  protection,  not  their  punishment — I  say  in  these  cases  it  is  due  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Queen  that  they  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity 
of  defence.     This  trial,  after  all,  has  not  lasted  at  all  the  lengdi  of  time 
one  really  anticipated,  nor  shall  it,  and  upon  the  whole,  having  regard 
to  the  wonderful  reticence  and  care  which  you  have  shown  in  reference 
to  the  case,  and  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  tlie  Court,  I  do  not  think  any 
time    has    been    lost    in    the  case.     Time  is,    of  course,    of  value 
to  us  all,  but,  gentlemen,  the  greatest  trial  that  ever  took  place,  and  that 
in  Westminster  Hall — ^where,  I  lament  to  say,  all  the  energies  and 
the  marvellous  talents  of  two  of  the  greatest  Irishmen  who  ever  lived — 
Edmund  Burke  and  Brindsley  Sheridan — were  exercised  for  the  de- 
struction of  a  man — ^Warren  Hastings — who,  instead   of  having  been 
charged,  ought  to  have  received  the  peerage  long  promised  to  him,  and 
which  he  well  deserved — ^that  trial  lasted,  not  a  month,  not  thi'ee  months, 
but  seven  long  years.    So  brilliant  were  the  speeches  that  when  Sheridan 
sat  down  the  Court  at  Westminster  was  obliged  to  adjourn ;  such  was 
the  terrible  state  of  feelmg  into  which  they  were  all  worked  by  his  ex- 
traordinary eloquence  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  traces  of  that  mag- 
nificent eloquence  do  not  remain ;  there  is  hardly  a  vestige  of  that  great 
speech  of  Burke's.     Suddenly  this  occurred  to  me  when  we  were  talking 
of  time.     Time  is  of  value,  but  the  elucidation  of  truth  and  the  freedom 
of  the  oppressed  are  of  infinitely  more  importance.    To  myself  personally, 
gentlemen,  it  would  be  veiy  pleasing  could  I  abstain,  but  I  cannot,  from 
the  discharge  of  my  duty — pleasing  because  of  personal  circumstances, 
the  state    of  my  health  and  soforth.     But,   gentlemen,  I  shrink  not 
from,   and   I  care  not  for,  the  waste  or  injuiy  to  myself — I  think 
only   of  the  clients  who   have  committed  to  me  their  liberties,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  reputations.      Gentlemen,  looking  back  upon   tlie 
dreary  waste  of  evidence,  what  is  the  case  made  1  It  was  a  dreaiy  waste, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  necessarily  produced  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  there  being  no  evidence  of  conspiracy — of  the  secret 
meetings  of  any  persons  to  plot  or  plan  wickedness  of  any  species  or 
nature — looking  back  on  the  dreary  waste  of  speeches  read,  I  wish  our 
English  friends  would  be  just,  and  remember  that  in  all  the  vast  amount 
of  evidence  which  the  Court  has  been  deluged  with  by  my  learned  and 
able  friends  tor  the  Crown,  in  all  the  assemblies  and  papers  which  they 
could  collect  together,  there  is  not  a  single  instance,  not  an  isolated  act 
of  violence  or  impropriety — save  one.     What  is  it?    That  on  a  certain 
day  when  the  people  assembled,  they  felt  some  doubt  as  to  going  into  a 
certain  field  at  first,  but  did  go  there,  held  their  meeting  there,  and  then 
tossed  the  cocks  of  hay.     That  is  the  one  solitary  exception.     Will  it  be 
believed  1     Stories  are  told,  and  exaggerated  stories  frequently,  of  out- 
rages in  Ireland,  but  hei-e  is  this  remarkable  fact  that  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  trial  up  to  the  hour  I  have  the  honour  of  address- 
ing you,  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  violence  of  any  kind, — 
assemblies  most  orderly  :  no  human  being  attacked.     But,  it  is  said, 
"  W9  will  call  in  aid  some  exclamations  of  the  crowd,  some  drunken 
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creature,  some  wild  boy  calling  out  'shoot  him.'"  Gentlemen, 
in  the  noble  commercial  town  of  Belfast  was  held  one  of  the  finest 
meetings,  consisting  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  the  highest  persons 
in  the  country,  and  it  was  addressed  by  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 
late  Attomey-Greneral  for  Ireland,  a  man  incapable  of  advising  anything 
against  the  law ;  but  in  the  middle  of  his  speech  there  were  ones  of 
"  Shoot  the  priests."  Was  he  responsible — was  anybody  responsible  for 
those  wild  and  silly  cries  ?  No.  In  great  assemblages  feelmgs  become 
excited,  and  to  then  arraign  a  number  of  those  meetings,  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  dai'k  conspiracy  to  perpetrate  wrong,  is  per- 
fectly absurd.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  I  wish  to  impress  it 
upon  your  memories,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  trial 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  breach  of  the  law — of  even  a 
common  assault ;  and  remember  that  on  the  1st  of  November  the  ex- 
officio  infoimation  was  filed,  and  up  to  that  hour  not  a  single  meeting 
was  interfered  with.  Of  course,  these  exclamations  were  wild,  fooHsh, 
wicked,  and  absurd,  but  they  were  not^  the  sentiments  of  the  meetings — 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  most  sternly  repressed.  I  won't  go  through 
the  evidence  that  came  out,  but  you  have  it  in  your  minds — ^these  ex- 
clamations were  sternly  repressed,  so  far  as  to  both  the  time  and  the 
results.  Now  I  was  about  to  call  yoiu:  attention  to  this.  The  people 
met  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  in  Ireland — was  there  any  violence  there  1 
No.  What  occurred  in  the  agitation  of  1866  in  the  city  of  London  1 
All  those  who  were  there — all  who  saw  what  occurred,  had  a  clear 
memory  of  it,  and  those  who  had  not  had  read  of  it.  The  people  tore 
down  the  park  gates.  They  trampled  over  those  beautiful  fiower-beds 
that  adorn  Hyde-park — they  held  their  meeting — they  said  their 
say — ^they  shouted  for  Gladstone  and  for  Bright,  and  they  had  a 
right  to  express  their  feelings — ^they  had  that  right  as  freemen.  They 
had  no  right  to  pidl  down  the  gates,  but  they  were  vexed  and  indignant 
at  finding  them  closed  against  their  gathering.  They  wei*e  sterling, 
steady,  solid,  Saxonmen,  who  loved  liberty  above  all  things.  They  over- 
came their  Norman  conquerors,  and  they  kept  the  laws  of  England,  and 
that  law  is  the  first  of  tiiem  all,  which  protects  each  and  every  one  of 
us,  without  which  the  very  judges  on  the  Bench  would  not  be  protected — 
I  mean  the  law  which  gives  us  an  honest  jury  in  criminal  cases.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  there  is  growing  up  outside  a  disposition  to  get  rid  of  juries 
in  civil  cases.  That  arises  from  the  number  of  cases,  and  that  in  the 
hot  pursuit  of  wealth  which  now-a-days  so  generally  prevails,  men  dis- 
like what  at  best  is  a  most  onerous  and  frequently  a  painful  duty — a 
duty  for  the  discharge  of  which  they  are  either  not  paid,  or  paid  only  a 
nominal  sum,  whilst  every  other  human  being  moving  about  the  Court  is 
laigely  rewarded.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  popularity  of  trial  by 
jury  is  declining.  Another  is  a  strong  leaning  towards  a  little  des- 
potism, which  that  Saxon  spirit  will  correct  and  control.  I  remember, 
not  long  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  highest  members  of  the  Bar  of 
England,  ^ere  was  a  strong,  almost  an  unanimous  opinion  expressed, 
that  fixed  magistrates  could  best  discharge  the  duties  of  trying  actions 
between  parties,  except  in  cases  where  evidence  was  given ;  but  they 
with  one  voice — wna  voce — ^they  held  that  the  fixed  principle  should  be 
maintained,  that  in  criminal  cases  the  jury  is  the  only  tribunal  that  can 
dispense  justice,  and  so  the  judges  say  themselves.  Accordingly  that  is 
and  has  been  the  jurisdiction  from  the  earliest  period  in  our 
history.  A  great  writer  having  asked  what  was  the  end 
and  object  of  the  British  Constitution,  answered,  to  bring  twelve 
honest  men  into  a  jury  box  to  try  their  fellow-countiymen. 
But  this  grows  out  of  what  occurred  to  me  as  to  the  transactions  of  '66. 
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Violence  was  then  exhibited,  as  I  have  told  you,  but  not  a  single  prose- 
cution followed.     Why  1    Those  men  might  have  been  indicted  for  an 
unlawful  assembly,  but  would  any  AttorDey-Greneral  of  England  dare  to 
chaise  them  with  conspiracy?    No.    Gentlemen,  I  shall  oondenaeiny 
thoughts  and  ailments,  and  hope  soon  to  come  to  a   conclusion.     I 
promise  you  shall  not  be  troubled  with  the  reading  over  again  of  these 
papers.     You  do  not  require  them — ^you  know  their  scope  and  purport, 
and  their  valueless  character  to  prove  a  conspiracy.     Just  according  to 
the  greatness  of  the  mind  of  the  judge  who  tries  the    case  is    the  view 
to    be     taken    of    this    subject    of    conspiracy.     Gentlemen,     when 
the     subject    matters     which      are      said    to    involve     conspiracy 
refer    to   the  public    good,  or  the   improvement  of  the  law,   and  the 
correction  of  grieTances,  then   the  great   and  primaxy  inquiiy   ia- 
was  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  chimerical,  wicked,  and  absurd, 
or  was  it  one  of  reason  or  good  sense  and  possibility  ?    Look  now,  to 
illustrate  my  argument,  at  the  case  of  the  Chartists — the  five  points  of 
the  Charter.     At  that  time  wicked  and  despotic  politicians  said,  **  What 
do  they  want  1  "     You  remember  what  that  clever,  sensible  man,  Lord 
Falmerston,  said  against  them.     Yoii   remember  what  was  said  with 
regard  to  the  ballot.     Well,  the  ballot  measure,  after  having  been  so 
long  and  repeatedly  rejected,  has  been  passed,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land.     Well,  what  anxiety  was  there  not  about  the  property  qualifica- 
tions for  Members  of  Parliament — £300  or  X600  a  year.      Dreadfal,  it 
was  said,  to  think  of  interfering  with  that — we  want  respectable  men  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  men  of  mark  and  position.     A  man  of  wealth 
has  no  temptation  to  be  dishonest,  they  said, — just  what  was  said  of  an 
ancestor  of  this  Mr.  Parnell,  to  whom  Sii*  Jonah  Barrington   paid  this 
immortal  tribute,  writing  after  his  name  "  Parnell,  the  incorruptible." 
He  did  not  agree  to  the  Union,  as  the  greatest  men  of  the  time  did  not 
agree  to  it.      Possibly  if  we  were  all  living  at  that  period  we  would  have 
been  stern  opponents  of  the  Union  too — agreeing  with  Lord  Plunket, 
Bushe,  and  Parnell,  and  many  other  great  and  good  men ;  but  there 
'were  others  who  were  bribed  to  forsake  the  interests  of  their  country — 
some  were  bribed  by  honours,  some  were  bribed  by  money,  some  were 
bribed  by  judgeships.     On  that  account  the  appointment  to  judgeships 
became  a  subject  of  laughter  in  the  early  days  of  this  century.    But  Par- 
nell, the  incorruptible,  the  Irish  Chancellor,  was  of  a  diiSerent  stamp. 
He  said  absenteeism  would  ruin  the  country  if  the  Union  was  carried. 
We  live  now  under  a  different  state  of  things,  and  with  different  views. 
I  will  discuss  no  political  question,   but  keep  to  the  land  question, 
simply  remarking  in  passing,  as  to  the  topic  I  alluded  to  a  while  ago, 
that,  as  you  know,  the  property  qualification  for  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  abolished.     My  learned  and  able  friend,  the  At- 
tomey-Genei'al,  stated  a  case  about  "  picketing" — ^you  may  not  under- 
stand what  ''  picketing"  means.      It  is  not  customary  here,  but  it  is  in 
England.     Men  there  watch  the  shops  of  great  manufacturers,  watch 
the  men  belonging  to  their  trade,  watch  them,  address  them,  coax  them, 
saying — "  Don't  forsake,  for  Grod's  sake,  those  men  who  are  on  strike  to 
endeavour  to  raise  our  wages.     Join  them,  unite  with  them,  and  doa't 
break  any  of  our  rules."     Instead  of  citing  a  case  of  that  kind,  which 
refers  to  individuals,  I  say  the  question  which  always  arises  in  great 
causes  is  best  seen  by  the  chaise  of  that  distinguished  judge,  Baron 
Alderson — "  I  take  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  that  any  meeting  as- 
sembled under  such  circumstances,  as,  according  to  the  opinion  of  rational 
and  firm  men,  is  likely  to  produce  danger  to  the  tranquility  and  peace 
of  the  neighbourhood,  is  an  unlawful  assembly." 
They  were  indictedfor  an  unlawful  assembly, and  they  were  indicted f(n: 
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conspiracy,  and  he  most  correctly  laid  down  the  law^  and  he  left  it  to 
the  jury  to  determine  on  the  facts  before  them. — "  You  will  have  to  say 
whether,  looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  these  defendants  attended  an 
Tinlawful  assembly,  and  for  this  purpose  you  will  take  into  your  con- 
sideration the  way  in  which  the  meetings  were  held,  the  hour  of  the  day  at 
which  the  parties  met,  and  the  language  used  by  the  persons  assembled, 
and  by  those  who  addressed  them.  Everyone  has  a  right  to  act  in  such 
cases  as  he  may  judge  right,  provided  it  be  not  injurious  to  another ;  but 
no  man,  or  number  of  men,  has  a  right  to  cause  alarm  to  the  body  of 
persons  who  are  called  the  public."  You  will  consider  how  far 
these  meetings  partook  of  that  character,  and  whether  firm  and 
rational  men,  having  their  families  and  their  property  there,  would 
have  reasonable  ground  to  fear  a  breach  of  the  peace,  for  I  quite  agree 
with  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant  that  the  alarm  must  not  be 
merely  such  as  would  frighten  any  foolish  or  timid  person,  but  miist  be 
such  as  would  alarm  persons  of  reasonable  firmness  and  courage.  So 
far  as  to  an  unlawful  assembly  of  people — that  is  an  assembly  so  as  to 
create  terror  and  alarm  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  firm  and  con- 
stant men,  or  that  ladies,  should  be  frightened  and  alarmed.  Well,  the 
simplest  mode  of  dealing  with  them — if  the  meeting  be  constituted  under 
such  circumstances,  it  becomes  an  unlawful  assembly*  But  in  the  whole 
course  of  these  assemblages  of  the  Land  League  no  single  subject 
of  the  Queen,  no  single  member  of  any  county  or  city  ever  made 
a  deposition  stating  that  they  were  in  terror  or  apprehension. 
There  was  no  cause  of  fear — none.  Then  as  to  the  police, 
and  I  think  very  judiciously,  when  they  saw  how  the  meetings  were 
conducted  they  didn't  let  the  police  interfere,  and  their  reporter  were 
admitted  to  the  platforms.  There  was  no  occasion  for  fear — there  was 
nothing  to  excite  apprehension;  and  therefore,  gentlemen,  there  was 
nothing  to  show  in  the  ordinary  sense  and  meaning  of  the  word  that 
there  was  such  an  unlawful  assembly  that  ought  to  be  prevented  or 
stopped.  But  observe  now  when  Baron  Alderson  comes  to  deal  with 
conspiracy.  "  The  indictment  also  contains  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  which 
is  a  crime  which  consists  either  in  a  combination  and  agreement  by 
persons  to  do  some  illegal  act,  or  a  combination  and  agreement  to 
effect  a  legal  purpose  by  illegal  means."  I  entreat  yoitr  kind  atten- 
tion to  this,  gentlemen,  my  argument,  as  I  intend  my  speech 
entirely  to  be  argument,  and  mark  what  the  prosecutor  did 
there  and  what  he  did  here — ^that  the  object  the  defendimts  had  in  view 
was  to  excite  disaJSection  and  discontent.  What  was  their  object  here  ? 
To  relieve  grievances  and  cure  bad  laws.  If  that  was  their  object,  their 
intention  was  there  submitted  to  the  jury  as  it  ought  to  be— no  other 
power  could  interfere  with  the  fact  but  the  jury  ;  but  the  facts  must  be 
found  before  any  one  can  draw  a  conclusion.  '^  The  purpose  which  the 
defendants  had  in  view,  as  stated  by  the  prosecutors,  was  to  excite  dis- 
affection and  discontent ;  but  the  defendants  say  that  their  purpose  was, 
by  reasonable  argument  and  proper  petitions,  to  obtain  the  five  points 
mentioned  by  their  learned  counsel.  K  that  were  so,  I  think  it  is  by  no 
means  illegal  to  petition  on  those  points."  This  man  was  a  person  of  very 
high  education,  and  a  personof  great  intelligence  and  learned  in  the  law ;  he 
actually  was  before  his  time.  "  The  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  the 
extent  of  the  elective  franchise,  have  undergone  more  than  one  change 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament  itself,  and  with  respect  to  the  voting  by 
ballot  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  are 
found  to  differ."  Voting  by  ballot — why  at  the  time  this  took  place  in 
'39,  it  was  held  up  by  and  advocated  by  a  few,  but  Baron  Alderson 
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knew  very  well  that  several  men  of  intelligence  entertained  the  idea 
that  voting  by  ballot  should  prevail  in  the  United  Kingdom.     Tt  was 
used  in  clubs — men  who  had  to  vote  in  clubs  adopted  it  because  it  was  a 
disagreeable  thing  to  blackball  a  man.     For  himself  he  confessed  he 
-could  not  bring  himself  to  stab  a  man  in  the  dark  in  that  way  by  throw- 
ing in  a  black  bean ;  but  at  all  events  that  was  the  opinion  entertained,  and 
this  distinguished  judge — what  does  he  say  1     **  What  are  these  men 
doing  1    They  are  endeavoming  to  obtain  vote  by  ballot,  and   with 
respect  to  that  person  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect 
are  found  to  differ."     Here  there  is  unanimity — here  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion.     The  whole  United  Kingdom  rings  with  the  declara- 
tion that  the  land  laws  must  be  altered,  and  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  that  things  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  are — that  the 
people  cannot  be  turned  out  on  such  a  day  as  the  present — with  the 
iiakes  of  snow  falling  on  their  uncovered  heads,  and  with  their  children 
cast    out — it  cannot    be  done  ;  capricious  eviction  must  be  put  an 
end    to ;    men    shall    be    allowed     to    live    in    their    native    laud. 
Here  there  is  complete  unanimity,  and  there  was  great  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  other  case,  and  these  men  were  indicted  for  assembling 
and    creating    discontent    and  strife.       They  wanted  vote  by  ballot: 
"  Why  first  we  will  show  the  jury  what  your  object  is  and  then  tell  the  juiy 
you  ought  to  convict  these  men."  You  know  that  is  un-English — ^you  know 
that  would  be  the  argument  of  the  pix)secuting  counsel,  and  therefore  they 
are  pursuing  an  illegal  act.  "  There  can  also  be  no  illegality  in  {jetitioning 
that  members  of  Parliament  should  be  paid  for  their  services  by  their 
constituents."     That  was  another  point  of  the  Charter.     They  wanted  to 
restore  the  old  law  of  England.      They  wanted  to  have  their  members 
free  from  the  State^  and  that  they  should  be  paid  so  much  for  their  services 
as  they  do  in   the  French   Parliament,  and    thus    keep    them    out 
of  the   range    of   the   Crown,    if   they    were    unlike  "  Pamell   the 
incorruptible."     That  is  the  second   point  of  the    Charter.     "There 
can    also   be   no   illegality   in   petitioning  that  members   of  Parlia- 
ment   should    be    paid    for     their    services    by    their    constituents; 
indeed,  they  were    so    paid   in    ancient    times,    and    th^y  were  not 
required  to  have  a  property  qualification."     Was  there  ever  such  a 
heinous  thing  1     Oh,  grossly  illegal — to  assemble  in  this  way  because 
they  wanted  vote  by  ballot,   and  payment  of  the  members  by  the  con- 
stituencies, and  the  dispensation  with  the  qualification,   so  that  every 
honest  man  who  paid  taxes,  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one,  with  no 
stigma  of  crime,  or  of  disreputable  character,  might  sit  in  Parliament 
"  Indeed,  they  were  so  paid  in  ancient  times,   and  they  were  not  re- 
quired to  have  a  property  qualification  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  are  now  not  required  to  have  it,  in  order  to  represent  any  part  of 
Scotland     or     the     English     Universities."     They     attend^     with 
these    objects — objects    that   many  of   them    conceived    to  be   solid. 
The  object  here  is  fundamental  and  just  and  the  need  was  acknowledged 
by  the  long  stream  of  authorities — nobility  and  gentry  and  writers  and 
historians  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  and  whose  opinions  I  have  read  to  you. 
"  If,  however,"  says  the  learned  judge,  "the  defendants  say  that  they  will 
effdct  these  changes  by  physical  force,  that  is  an  offence  against  the  law  of 
the  country.    No  civilized  society  can  exist  if  changes  are  to  be  effected  in 
the  law  by  physical  force.     And  if  eminent  persons  have  done  as  the 
learned  counsel  has  stated  and  their  conduct  was  to  come  before  us  in  a 
court  of  justice,   we    should   (however    painful    it   would  be  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  position)  act  towards  them  also  exactly  as  we  ought 
now  to  act  towards  the  present  defendants.       With  respect  to  the 
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speeches    of    the    defendants    at    the     meetings,  I    entirely    agree 
with  the    observations    of    their    learned    counsel,  t!iat    nothing   is 
more  unfair  than  taking  a  part  of  a  speech   without  its  fair  context ; 
and  you  will,  therefore,  take  the  whole  which  is  proved,  and  consider 
whetiier   anything    else    that    was    said    altered    the    effect    of  the 
passages  relied  on  by  the  prosecution.     You  will  say  whether  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  defendants  conspired  to  excite  diBafiection — if  you  are 
so,  you  will  find  the  defendants  guilty  of  the  conspiracy.     You  will  also 
say  whether  you  think  that  the  nature  of  the  meetings  was  such  as  would 
excite  alarm  in  the  minds  of  rational  and  constant  men ;  for  if  so,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  they  were  illegal  meetings,  and  then  you  ought  to  find 
the  defendants  guilty  on    the   counts  for  attending  unlawful  assem- 
blies."       Here      there      is      no     charge      of     unlawful    assembly, 
The  Crown  wisely  omitted  putting  that  forward — ^wisely,  after  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  for  the  last  eleven  days — that  there  was  no  vio- 
lence, no  assaults,  that  not  a  human  being  was  frightened  or  terrified  in 
any  of  the  counties ;  not  a  human  being  has  sworn  that  in  any  of  the 
counties  any  disorder  was  committed,  but  that  the  people  assembled  in 
an  orderly  manner  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating  relief,  and  curing  cer- 
tain bad  conditions  which  the  land  laws  produce.      Let  the  Crown  in- 
dict them  for  unlawful  assembly,  if  they  please.     They  were  indicted 
for  conspiracy,  and  then  the  landlords  say :  ''  You  conspired  to  im- 
poverish us  by  reducing  our  rents."    To  that  they  replied  :  ''  Grentlemen, 
we  tried  to  obtain  justice  from  you  for  centuries,  and  we  implored  Par- 
liament, and  what  has  been  the  result  ?    Parliament  cannot  stop  your 
evictions  \  because  even  lately  the  Bill,  which  would  for  two  years  have 
stayed  your  hands,  has  not  been  carried,  and  unless  we  prevent  evictions, 
ruin  must  follow  to  the  country,  and  tiie  body  of  the  peasantry  will  be 
annihilated  if  we  don't  stop  the  evictions  that  are  being  multiplied  every 
day."      In  that   case   I  have    referred    to,   there    was    the    wildest 
conduct  at  the  assembly,  and  the  wildest  speeches  were^ade.     The 
Mayor  of  Newport  was  examined  as  to  what  occurred.      Irishmen  have 
the  same  rights,  and  we  say  it  is  untrue  to  say  that  we  conspired — we 
are  not  guilty  of  conspiracy.     Combination  amongst  themselves  is  per- 
fectly legal  and  lawful.     There  is  hardly  a  thing  in  life  that  combination 
does  not  prevail  in.    There  is  combination  amongst  the  best  of  men  for 
the  best  of  purposes.     Each  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  is  a  combination,  to 
do  good  to  the  subjects  of  the  Queen ;  and  those  who  framed  that  bill 
combined  most  properly  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to 
the  people,  and  ameliorate  their  condition. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgeraxd. — Where  do  you  quote  Baron  Aldersonfrom  1 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^I  beg  pardon,  my  lord,  I  should  have  mentioned  it 
— Regina  v,  Vincent,  Edwards,  Drinkwater,  and  Townsend. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  know  the  case  verv  well. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — 9th,  CaiTington  and  Payne,  page  91.  The  first 
count  is  '^  That  the  defendants  being  seditious  and  evil  disposed  persons, 
intending  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  to  excite  discontent  and  disafifection, 
andexciteherMajesty'ssubjects  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Government 
and  constitution  of  this  realm,  dec.,  did  conspire  together,  with  divers 
other  persons  unknown,  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  seditiously,  and 
meet  and  assemble  themselves  together,  and  to  cause  and  procure  a  great 
number  of  other  persons  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  seditiously  to  meet 
and  assemble  themselves  together  with  the  said  defendants  and  the  other 
conspirators  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  discontent  and  dis- 
affection in  the  minds  of  the  liege  subjects  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen," 
and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Justioe  Fitzobrald. — I  am  very  familiar  with  the  case.     I 
merely  wish  the  authority. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Now,  gentlemen,   mark   the  state  of  Ireland  at 
the  two  periods  of  great  importance  that  we  are  dealing  with — ^the  most 
terrific  incidents,  not  of  individuals  at  all,  but  of  great  numbers  of  persons 
evicted  and  wholly  swept  away.  In  one  case  the  valley  of  Glenvea  was  ab- 
solutely denuded  of  its  inhabitants.     In  Munster,  and  specially  in  Clare, 
clearances  to  an    extent   that   was  perfectly  shocking  to  our  minds, 
occurred.     In  Meath,  almost  at  the  gates  of  Dublin,  sad  cleai'ances  took 
place,     Meath  at  one  time  was  a  large  tillage  county,  and  some  of  the 
most  fertile  places  in  Meath  were  denuded  of  their  population,  and  turned 
into  cattle  drives — rents  of  an  impossible  character  and  severity  pre- 
vailed ;  notices  to  quit  caused  the  diminution  of  the  people,  and  foixsed 
emigration  followed,  which  ought  to  be  called  expatriation — not  of  the 
old  people,  the  decrepid  and  weak,  but  the  young ;  and  any  man  who 
walked    along   the     quays     of    Dublin,    and    looked    on    those    un- 
happy     Connaught   people,    and     i)eople     of    Clare,    leaving     their 
homes     in    Ireland     to  cross  the    Atlantic,    would    feel     how     the 
country  was   being  deprived  of    its  bone  and  sinew.     The    strongest 
and  best  and    finest   young  men    and  young  women  going    off   in 
that     forced    emigration — the    poor    unfortunate    old  people  and  the 
decrepid  and  weak  having  the  workhouse.     It  must  be  said  of  them 
that  iorced  away  from  their  country  as  they  were  they  never  foi^t 
their  kindred  in  Ireland,  and  I  shall  show  instances  of  that.     Mr.  Froude 
describes  the  enormous  sums  of  money  which  the  children  send  back 
to  their  parents.     Gentlemen,  I  shall  close  my  observations  on  the  state 
of  Ireland  by  this  argument  which  I  will  place  before  you,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it  that  with  the  battle  of  liie  Boyne  and  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  intermediate  Catholic  proprietors — I  will  call  them 
80 — not  the  very  highest'  nobility,  for  they  saved  themselves  with  their 
titles,  very*^  wisely  and  prudently — since  then  agrarian  quarrels  and 
agrarian  crime  have  been,  I  regret  to  say,  the  chronic  condition   of 
Ireland.     It  is  a  very  cruel  thing,  and  a  very  false  thing  to  ascribe 
to  the  League  any  species   of  participation   in  or  connection  of  the 
remotest  kind  with  any  species  of  guilt  or  murder   or  impropriety. 
It  is  unfair,  it  is  unchristian-like,  and  it  is  false.     If  there  was  a  shadow 
of  truth  in  it,  my  learned  and  distinguished  friend  the  Attorney-General 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  charge  some  overt  act  in  the  indictment 
showing  the  connection  between  the  League  and  guilt — ^that  the  League 
was  causa  causans.     Nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  here  they  stand  before 
the  world,  and  we  hope  our  English  friends  will  also  remember  it — ^that 
there  is  no  possible  connection  shown,  no  possible  connection  proved, 
none  alleged ;  and  we  defy  any  human  being  to  allege  any  species  of 
connection  between  crime  and  the  League.     On  the  contrary,  our  case 
is  that  by  stopping  evictions,  and  by  saying,  **  For   God's  sake,  don't 
shoot  anybody,  we  don't  want  anything   of  the  kind — ^it  is  against  the 
law  of  God  and  man  " — but  by  means  of  public  opinion  in  every  county, 
by  organization  to  effectuate  the  stopping  of  evictions,  you  will  do  so. 
By  means  of  this  organization — directiag  and  swaying  public  opinion — 
no  landlord  will  evict,  and  the  people  will  not  be  cast  out  on  the  high- 
ways.    We  will  thus  accomplish  what  that  Bill   intended  to  do — to 
save      the      people      for      two      long      years.       Gentlemen,     when 
there  was  no  Land  League,  no  organization    of  this  kind,  what  was 
the    real   condition    of    Ireland  1       Til    tell    you    in   a   few   words. 
The  Bapparees  were  first.     They  consisted  of  portion  of  the  disbanded 
army  of  King  James  11.     The  Irish  fought  for  their  king — the  Irish 
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fought  for  their  religion— monarchy  and  religion  were  united  together 
S?.*^®Sr*n?''^^*^-     They  took  the  side  of  their  king,  and  fought  gainst 
lung  William,  and  when  the  army  of  James  was  broken  up   the  Rap- 
parees— that  was  the  ^ame  given  to  them,  the  unfortunate  people,   dia- 
banded  soldiers— came  into  existence.    Then  came  the  Peep  of  Bay  Boys  • 
after  them  the  Whiteboys,  then  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  the  Shanavests  iid 
Canavats  were  next,  and  the  Rockites  next.     All  these  were  secret  or- 
ganizations.    I  take  their  titles  from  Acts  of  ParUament,  because  the 
people  were  at  aU  times  liable  to  have  their  rents  raised  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their  improvements.     They  were  liable  to  capricious  evic- 
tion once  they  bound  themselves  together  in  secret  conspiiacies,  and  re- 
sorted to  the  only  means  they  believed  available— the  blunderbuss— in 
ttie  attempt  to  seek  the  wild  justice  of  revenge.     I  have  read  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  besought  their  flocks  not  to  belong  to  secret 
societies,  and  implore  the  youth  in  their  respective  parishes  to  abstain 
from  secret  societies  and  organizations.     But  all  these  secret  combina- 
tions were  the  necessary  result  of  the  absence  of  public  opinion.     Gen- 
tlemen, the  tenants  have  sought  in  secrect  conspiracy  to  have  some  re- 
dress or  relief.     Of  course  it  was  wicked  and  shocking,  and  you  could 
keep  no    terms  with  an   assassin,    but  the  unfortunate  people,    in 
the  attainment  of  the  wild  justice  of  revenge,  resorted  to  the  only 
m^ns  they    believed    available.     And  what    haa    been    the    result  ? 
Why    it     is    even    said,     although     there     is     no     proofr—I    don't 
care  for  that— it  is  said  some  shocking  occurrences  took  place  within  the 
last  five  years— ten  years.     Why  ten  times  greater  calamity,  and  tw 
times  greater  misery,  and  ten  times  greater  guilt  occun-ed  long  before 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  fperfectly  manifest,  as  the  League  boaste,   that 
they  have  stayed  cnma     Why  %   because  we  have  prevented  evictions 
because  we  have,  by  directing  pubUc  opinion  against  the  kndlords  and 
their  acts,  prevented  their  evicting,  and  we  have  prevented  crime 
because  the  evicted  people  now  can  look  for  relief— they   cannot  be 
turned  out  in  harsh  inclement  weather,  they  can  look  to  us  for  some  relief 
and  they  can  combine  and  uphold  themselves,  and  combine,  which  they 
have  a  right  to  do,  amongst  themselves  lawfully,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  prevent  evictiona     We  have  prevented  eviction    and 
we  have  stayed  crime.     That  is  their  case.     In  all  conspiracies  there  is 
secrecy.     In  every  case  where  conspiracy  is  recorded  it  was  carried  out 
in  silence  aiid  secrecy,    and    the    chief   element    was    secrecy,   and 
the    manner    in    which    the     conspiracy    was     discovered    was     by 
means    of    the    base,    though    necessary,    informer,    and    treachery 
Take    the    conspiracies    that     the     French    engaged    in    for    many 
years  during  the  monarchy— all  planned  in  seci-ecy— take  the  conspiracy 
ofGowiy,  in  Scotland,   to  seize  the  person  of  the  Scottish  king— all 
planned  in  secret ;  take  the  Gunpowder  Plot— planned  in  secret    and 
discovered,  not  by  the  treacherjr  of  the  informer,   but  by  the'  hiffh 
feelings  of  a  person  who  wanted  to  save  a  friend. 

Take  also  the  case  of  the  Dog^  of  Venice,  Marino  Faliero  and  others 
and  you  see  that  every  one  of  the  organizations  was  secret  \  and  men  of 
sense  cwi  see  that  the  guilty  conspirator  ought  to  be  clothed  more  or 
less  with  that  secrecy  which  surrounds  the  guUty.  But  here  in  this 
case  we  find  that  it  was  in  the  open  day  people  met,  and  for  the 
best  of  purposes,  and  yet  we  are  to  be  told  that  they  are  not  to  be  pro- 
secmted  for  unlawful  assembly,  but  they  are  prosecuted  for  conspiracy 
and  intentions  are  ascribed  to  them  which  they  never  enterteined' 
There  is  sometimes  an  idle  effort  made  to  assimilate  some  fopl 
mula  which    exists   in    civil   law  to  criminal  law.      There    never 
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was   a    greater    error.      The  rules  of   evidence  are  the   same,  bat 
the  considerations  are  wholly  different  in  civil  cases  and  in  criminal 
cases.     The  commonest  thing  in  the  world  is  in  civil  cases  to  say,  ''  We 
hold  a  man  liable  for  the  necessary  consequences  of  his  acts/'  and  in  the 
vast  exigencies  of  society  it  is  a  very  useful  rule  ;  but  to  apply  it  uni- 
versally to  criminal  cases  is  unwise,  unjust,  and  not  lawful      The  jury 
are  to  find  the  intent  as  a  fact.     The  question  of  intent  is  not  to  he 
regulated  by  a  mere  formula.      The  natural  and  necessary  consequences 
of  a  man's  acts  are  a  very  necessary  thing  to  consider,  but  in  a  criminal 
case  that  does  not  impose  upon  the  jury  the  necessity  of  drawing  such  a 
conclusion.     If  it  were  so,  conclusions  of  a  nature  most  fallible  and 
erroneous    might    be   drawn.      As  in  the    instance   I    showed  you 
yesterday,    while  men  are    endeavouring  together  to  achieve    laud- 
able   and    just    ends — whilst    that    is    their    purpose,    and    their 
purpose    is    good — yet    because    necessarily    that    might    diminish 
the    incomes    of   landlords,   are   they    to    be    held    bound    by   the 
application  of  the  formula  ordinarily  set  in  civil  cases,  that  men  diould 
intend  the  natural  consequences  of  their  acts — ^because  their  action  might 
tend  to  the  diminution  of  the  incomes  of  the  landlords  that  they  are 
therefore  guilty  of  the  intention  of  impoverishing  the  landlords.     Gen- 
tlemen, I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  fully  conveyed  to  your  minds  the 
argument  which  I  am  submitting  to  your  judgment.     I  proceed  to  tell 
you  what  the  happy  constitution  of  this  country  is,  namely,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Erskine-language  far  superior  to  anything  I  could 
emulate — "  The  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  is  the  basis  of  all  freedom.      While  that  remains  there  can  be  no 
tyranny,  because  the  people  will  not  execute  tyrannical  laws  on  them- 
selves."    They  would  be  very  great  fools  if  they  did.     "  Whenever  it  is 
lost  liberty  must  fall  along  with  it,  because  the  sword  of  justice  falls  into 
the  hands  of  men  who,  however  independent,  have  no  common  interest 
with  the  mass  of  the  people.     Our  whole  history  is,  therefore,  chequered 
with  the  struggles  of  our  ancestors  to  maintain  this  important  privilege, 
which  in  cases  of  libel  has  been  too  often  a  shameful  and  disgraceful 
subject  of  controversy."    And  I  regret  to  say  that  the  famous  contro- 
versy which  was  fought  out  in  Westminster  Hall  between  the  narrow- 
minded  Mr.  Justice  Buller  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived 
— Lord  Erskine,  then  Mr.  Erskine — ^will,  I  am  afraid,  have  to  be  fought 
out  again,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  I  should  apprise  you  shortly  of 
what  this  is,  and  what  my  opinions,  as  a  lawyer,  are  upon  the  subject,  I 
submit  to  your  judgment.     Gentlemen,  there  was  one  great  judge,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Vaughan,  and  see  how  he  dealt  with  the  matter.     I  will 
read  for  you  the  passage  : — "  When  juries  could  not  be  found  to  their 
minds" — ^that  is,  the  minds  of  those  wicked  prosecutors — "judges  were 
daring  enough  to  brow-beat  the  juries,  and  to  dictate  to  them  what  they 
called  the  law,  and  in  Charles  II. 's  time  an  attempt  was  made  which,  if 
it  proved  successful,  would  have  been  decisive  " — would  have  annihi- 
lated juries,  and  would  have  enabled  him  to  rule  absolutely.      "  In  the 
year  1670  Penn  and  Mead,  two  Quakers,  being  indicted  for  seditiously 
preaching  to  a  multitude  tumultuously  assembled  in  Gracechurch-street, 
were  tried  before  the  Recorder  of  London,  who  told  the  jury  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  find  whether  the  defendants  had  preached  or 
not ;  for  that,  whether  the  matter  or  the  intention  of  their  preaching 
were  seditious  were  questions  of  law,  and  not  of  fact,  which  they  were  to 
keep  to  at  their  peril.     The  jury,  after  some  debate  " — ^not  liking  that 
sort  of  law — "  found  Penn  gmlty  of  speaking  to  people  in  Graoechurch- 
street" — ^which  was  no  crime  whatever — "and  on  the  Recorder  telling 
them  that  they  meant,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  speaking  to  a  tumtilt  of 
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people  there,  he  was  informed  by  the  foreman  that  they  allowed  of  no 
such  words  in  their  finding,  but  adhered  to  their  former  verdict.  The 
Recorder  refused  to  receive  it,  and  desired  them  to  withdraw,  on 
which  they  again  retired,  and  brought  in  a  general  verdict  of  acquittal, 
which  the  Coui't,  considering  as  a  contempt,  set  a  fGie  of 
forty  marks  upon  each  of  them,  and  condemned  them  to  lie  in  prison 
until  it  was  paid.  Edward  Bushel,  one  of  the  jurors  (to  whom  we  are 
almost  as  much  indebted  as  to  Mr.  Hampden,  who  brought  the  case  of 
shipmoney  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer)  refused  to  pay  his  fine,  and, 
being  imprisoned  in  consequence  of  the  refusal,  sued  out  his  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus^  which,  with  the  cause  of  his  commitment  (namely,  his 
refusal  to  find  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Court  in  a  matter  of 
law)  was  returned  by  the  Sheriff  of  Londpn  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas,  when  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Yaughan,  to  his  immortal  honour 
delivered  his  opinion  as  follows — '  We  must  take  off  this  veil  and  colour 
of  words,  which  make  a  show  of  being  something,  but  are  in  fact 
nothing.  Of  the  meaning  of  these  wor^  finding  against  the  direction  of 
the  Cofwrt  in  a  master  of  law  are  that,  if  the  judge  having  heard  the 
evidence  given  in  Court  (for  he  knows  no  other)  shall  tell  the  jury  upon 
this  evidence  that  the  law  is  for  the  Crown,  and  they,  under  the  pain 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  are  to  find  accordingly ;  every  man  sees  that 
a  jury  is  but  a  troublesome  delay,  a  great  charge,  and  of  no  use  in 
determining  right  and  wrong ;  and,  therefore,  trials  by  them  may  be 
better  abolished  than  continued ;  which  were  a  strange  and  new  found 
conclusion  after  a  trial  so  celebrated  for  many  hundreds  of  years  in  this 
country.'  He  then  applied  this  sound  doctrine  with  double  force  to  criminal 
cases,  and  discharged  the  upright  juror  from  his  illegal  commitment." 
And  as  his  name  remains  imperishable  on  the  minds  of  Englishmen, 
so  I  hope  Irishmen  will  do  the  same  justice  to  their  country  as  that  man 
did  to  his,  and  those  two  Quakers.  *^  This  determination  of  the  right 
of  juries  to  find  a  general  verdict  was  never  afterwards  questioned  by 
succeeding  judges,  not  even  in  the  great  case  of  the  seven  Bishops,  on 
which  the  dispensing  power  and  the  personal  fate  of  King  James  him- 
self in  a  great  measure  depended."  That  is  the  greatest  trial  which  was 
ever  held  in  England.  It  was  pregnant  with  results  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence. They  freed  us  from  the  tyranny  which  then  oppressed  the 
nation ;  and  yet  what  was  that.  The  indictment  against  the  seven 
Bishops  was  for  presenting  a  respectful  memorial  to  that  arbitrary  king, 
and  he  found  judges  wick^  enough  to  aid  him,  but  there  was  one  good 
judge  who  would  not.  Chief  Justice  Wright,  he  ruled  it  was  a  libel, 
and  yet  he  felt  compunction  of  conscience  to  tell  a  jury  that  it 
was.  Another  judge  took  up  the  same  Hne.  Then 
Justice  Powell  said  "  I  see  no  libel  in  it,  but  the  question 
of  libel  is  for  the  jury — libel  or  no  libel  1 "  The  jury  remained  in  all 
night,  because  there  was  a  servant  of  the  Crown  upon  the  jury — one 
man.  But  that  one  dissentient  was  wrought  upon  by  conscience,  and 
he  came  round  to  the  opinion  of  the  eleven.  Prejudiced  as  he  was, 
obtuse  as  was  his  understanding,  because  of  his  fancied  connection  with 
the  Crown,  he  yielded  to  the  force  of  truth,  and  in  the  early  morning 
shoutswere  heard  around  the  court— a  verdict  of  acquittal  had  been  brought 
in.  The  army  shouted,  and  the  sound  of  it  reached  the  Palac^.  '*  What  is 
that,"  said  the  brutal  king.  ''  It  is  the  shouting  of  the  sc^diery  at  the 
acquittal  of  the  bishops  ;  it  is  nothing."  "  Call  you  that  nothing,"  said 
King  James,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  flying  over  the  Thames.  In 
his  flight  he  dropped  the  Great  Seal  into  the.,  river,  thinking  the 
busineBS  of  the  State  could  not  go  on  without  it.     He  was  then  flying 
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to  a  foreign  country,  from  which  he  came  to  this  country,  where  he  met 
with  fatal  results.     The  most  extraordinary  effort  was  made  to  try  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  jury  in  criminal  cases  and  in  cases  of  libel, 
and  it  was  founded  on  this — "  Oh,  we  do  admit,"  say  the  judges,  "  that 
in  general  cases  of  murder,  larceny,  and  other  cases  of  that  kind,  where 
all  is  not  apparent  on  the  record,  the  jury  have  the  undoubted  right  of 
disposing  of  it  and  saying  guilty  or  not  gmlty.     But  libel  is  an  exception. 
Why  ?     Because  the  libel  is  expanded  on  the  record,  therefore  it  is  an 
exception.     We  will  only  allow  the  jury  to  find  whether  the  unfortunate 
man  published  the  libel  or  not,  and  we  will  not  allow  them  to  find 
whether  it  was  seditiously  or  not.      We  say  it  is  a  question  of  law  for 
the  Court."     Gentlemen,  you  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  is  positively  the 
fact  that  when  the  jury  brought  out  a  verdict  according  to  Mr.  Erksine'a 
view — "  gtiilty  of   publishing  only" — he    certainly  did  publish   the 
libi^l — oh,    the    judge     would    not    take   it,    and    he     insinuated — 
"  well   then,    of  course,  gentlemen,  you   find  the  inuendoes  ?"     "  Oh, 
my      lord,     they    do     not     find    sedition,"      said    Mr.      Erskine. 
**  Oh  no,"  said  the  jury,    "  we   do   not  find   a   bad   intent — ^we  only 
find  the  publication."      "  I  won't  allow  that,"  said  Mr.  Justice  BuUer, 
and  the  Judge,  Mr.  Erskine  pressing  him  to  accept  it,  had  the  audacity 
to  tell  Mr.  Erskine  to  sit  down.      Mr.  Erskine  replied,  "  I  know  my 
duty  as  well  as  your  lordship  knows  yours,  and  I  shall  not  alter  my 
conduct,"  and  he  fought  the  judge.      Although  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
whom  he  was  defending,  was  convicted,  the  Court  afterwards  unani- 
mously arrested  judgment,  and  what  was  the  result  1      Charles  James 
Fox  and  Mr.  Erskine  brought  in  the  Libel  Bill,  restoring  to  jurymen 
the  power  to  decide  the  whole  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  leaving 
the  Court  to  give  their  opinion — ^which  the  jury  ought  always  to  listen 
to  with  profound  attention  and  respect — but  never  dispensing  with 
their  own  judgment  or  their  right  to  give  a  verdict — "  guilty"  or  **  not 
guilty."      Sometimes  wary  and  clever  judges  tried  to  entrap  juries  into 
what  they  called  a  special  verdict.      "  If  you  find  a  cei-tain  number  of 
fiicts  we  will  draw  the  conclusion."     No,  no ;  there  would  be  an  end  of 
all  liberty  if  that  were  allowed.     The  jury  of  their  own  volimtary  wish 
might  say,  "  We  will  find  a  special  verdict,  and  leave  the  Court  to 
determine  whether  the  parties  are  guilty  or  not  guilty  on  those  find- 
ings."     Shameless  abandonment  of  their  own  duties  and  rights !      In 
that  very  case  I  have  quoted  it  is  to  the  immortal  honour  of  ^e  English 
Bar  that  Mr.  Bearcroft,  one  of  the  ablest  of  lawyers,  who  died  too  yoimg 
to  merit  promotion,  or  rather  to  recei^'e  it,  when  Mr.   Erskine  argued 
for  the  rights  of  juries,  Mr.  Beaixjroft,  who  was  for  the  prosecution, 
admitted    their   rights.       The    Judge    interfered    and    said,    "  You 
mean  their  power,    not  their  rights."      "  No,    I    do    not,"  replied 
Mr.  Bearcroft.     "  I  say  it  is  the  constitution  of  my  native  coimtry  that 
the  jury  have  the  power  and  the  right  to  decide  the  whole  question  ; 
and  the  very  inquiry  that'will  be  made  of  the  jury  is,  "  How  say  you, 
gentlemen,  is  the  party  guilty  or  not  guilty  1 "     The  verdict  of  the  jury 
was,  "  Not  guilty ; "  and  accordingly  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  was  firee 
and  liberated.     Gentlemen,  I  feel  very  strongly  on  this  point.     I  enter- 
tain no  doubt  of  the  law,  and  I  never  shall  deviate  from  it,  and  I  know- 
that  under  the  law  which  Charles  James  Fox  introduced,  and  which  is 
now  used  by  analogy,  in  civil  cases  the  judge  invariably  asks  the  opinion 
of  the  jury.     He  may  say,  "  I  think  it  is  a  libel, "  or  he  may  say,  "  I 
will  give  no  opinion  at  all ; "   or  he  may  say,  in  the  language  of  an 
eminent  judge,  "  I  really  feel  great  doubts — I  cannot  say  whether  it 
is  a  libel  or  not,  because  you  have  to  look  at  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
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Gumstances,  as  a  jury  trying  a  Griminal  case  would,  you  have  the  con- 
stitution and  the  power  to  tell  me  the  result  of  your  deliberations 
upon  the  whole  matter  before  you."  You  have  heard  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  upon  the  point  of  law.  You  have  to  apply  the  facts,  con- 
sider that  law,  take  the  whole  into  your  consideration ;  but,  finally, 
you,  the  protectors  of  the  people  of  the  country,  you  are  to  decide. 
Every  man  is  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  by  his  equals — his 
pivrea.  You  are  to  try  as  to  your  peers.  Don't  mistake  the 
office  you  occupy.  It  is  called  the  petty  jury.  Don't  imagine  that 
that  means  the  little  contemptible  jury.  It  means  no  such  thing. 
It  means  the  highest  and  best ;  but  it  is  called  little  because  it  must 
consist  of  twelve  and  no  more  ;  whereas  the  g];und  jury  must  consist  of 
twelve  and  may  consist  of  twenty-three.  Therefore  the  grand  jury  is 
the  numerous  jury  ]  but  the  petty  jury — the  jury  of  twelve,  must  all 
'agree,  and  they  have  now  for  many  centuries  ruled  the  destinies  of  Eng- 
land. Gentlemen,  in  order  to  hasten  not  unduly  to  a  dose,  and  in  order 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  case  which  I  shall  expand  fully  before  you,  I 
tell  you  that  in  the  county  Cavan  alone  700  human  beings  were  driven 
out ;  the  crowbar  brigade  pulled  down  the  houses  for  two  days  suc- 
cessively ;  the  furniture  was  thrown  out  upon  the  road ;  the  people 
under  the  pitiless  rain,  in  the  month  of  September.  At  two  houses  in- 
habited by  people  suffering  from  typhus  fever,  the  crowbar  brigade  im- 
plored the  agent  to  save  the  people  j  the  houses  were  ordered  to  be  un- 
roofed, and  the  sick  people  covered  with  a  winnowing  sheet ;  the  houses 
were  unroofed,  the  women  wailed  and  screams  of  terror  and  consternation 
followed  ;  and,  gentlemen,  on  this  occasion,  to  their  honour  be  it  spoken, 
the  men,  the  officers  of  the  police,  actually  cried  like  children  at  the 
dreadful  sights.  Gentlemen,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  a  hundred  persons 
were  driven  out  of  Sculogstown ;  300  souls  in  another  place 
in  1869  or  1870,  all  the  furniture  and  effects  cast  out  on  the 
roadside ;  the  tenants  reduced  to  beggary,  and  no  tenant  on 
the  estate  dared  shelter  them ;  all  the  houses  were  levelled, 
and  all  the  land  turned  into  pasturage  for  bullocks.  In  the  same 
county  on  another  estate  eleven  families  of  eighty  persons  were  thrown 
out.  Gentlemen,  in  the  coimty  Leitrim  the  wholesale  evictions  were 
fearful.  One  poor  widow  had  her  rent  doubled ;  one  poor  old  man  was 
evicted  and  died  the  next  day ;  one  poor  man  sold  hay  against  the  rules 
of  the  estate  and  was  fined  £11.  Go  to  the  counties  of  Mayo  and 
Galway.  All  the  freedom  of  the  mountains — the  pasturage  tiiere — 
taken  from  the  poor  tenants — withdrawn  from  them.  The  village  of 
Glenveigh  was  cleared ;  forty  families  in  the  village,  then  well  to  do,  were 
swept  to  the  winds,  and  the  lands  were  let  to  one  tenant.  The  landlord 
cleared  out  the  whole  of  Louisburgh  and  six  villages,  in  all  nearly  2,000 
families.  Gentlemen,  in  the  county  Mayo  there  was  once  a  village, 
prosperous,  called  Dromana.  There  is  no  village  there  now  at  all,  it  is 
swept  away,  and  a  Scotch  steward  and  gardener  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  people.  Instances  of  the  most  shocking  oppression  and  exaction — 
I  am  on  the  clearance  question  now — dreadful  evictions  at  Islandeady ; 
340  families,  200  houses,  cleared  out  and  tumbled  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  is  the  date  of  all  this »  What  date 
are  you  giving  for  these  transactions  % 

Mr.  Motcdonogh, — 1849,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald. — Do  you  think,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  we  can 
possibly  on  this  trial  enter  into  an  inquiry  as  to  what  occurred  in  1849  1 
There  was  a  general  exodus  of  the  people  at  that  time.  I  am  pointing 
oat  to  you  this  is  entirely  foreign  to  any  issue   we  have  to  try. 

2u2 
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I  don't  want  to  interfere  witb  your  discretion  in  statement;  but  now 
I  understand  you  are  stating  something  that  took  place  in  1849  f 
Mr.  Mcxdimogh, — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — That  is  thirty-two  years  ago.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  enter  on  this  inquiry.  I  won't  interfere  wi^  your 
discretion  in  statement,  but  I  tell  you  in  the  first  instance  it  is  a  matter 
we  will  not  receive  eyidenoe  upon ;  it  is  a  matter  entirely  irreleYant  to 
the  issue  the  jury  have  to  tiy.  We  will  assume  for  you  in  the  amplest 
way  possible  that  there  were  great  complaints  in  the  country  against  the 
land  system  of  the  country,  that  there  were  abuses  of  the  power  of  land- 
lords, and  that  there  was  a  fair  case  in  which  all  parties  interested  had 
a  right  to  seek  for  any  reform  which  you  can  imagine  in  that  land 
question,  to  seek  it  in  a  constitutional  way.  But  as  to  going  into  details 
of  these  matters  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  receive  them,  these  details  that 
are  being  now  stated. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^Well,  may  it  please  your  lordship,  I  respectfully 
must  insist  upon  my  right  to  state  the  history  of  the  country  touching 
the  land  question  within  the  reasonable  bounds. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Macdonogh  your 
right  of  statement,  I  am  not  seeking  at  all  to  abridge  it.  I  always  trust 
to  the  discretion  of  counsel  in  these  matters ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  your 
right  of  statement  is  confined  to  that  which  you  would  have  a  right  to 
prove  afterwards ;  and  as  well  might  you  propose  to  add  now  the  works 
of  Bishop  Berkeley  and  of  Dean  Swift  as  part  of  youi*  evidence  in  the 
case  as  to  enter  into  these  transactions  of  1849,  which  we  cannot  inquire 
into.  Your  statement  is  so  interesting  to  myself  I  am  unwilling  to 
interfere  with  it,  but  I  am  the  guardian  here  of  the  public  time. 

Mr.  Macdonogh — ^Well,  my  lord,  I  listen,  as  I  do  at  ail  times,  as  you 
know,  with  profound  respect  and  esteem  to  everything  that  falls  from 
your  lordship.  You  are  good  enough  to  say  that  the  statement  is  inter- 
esting, and  I  lament  to  say  it,  deeply  interesting  from  its  magnitude  and 
character ;  and  my  lord,  I  refer  to  authority  on  the  subject,  for  in  the 
Queen  v.  Bowling,  decided  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  1848,  re- 
ferred to  in  Archbold's  *'  Pleadings  and  Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases,"  143, 
16th  edition,  the  Attorney-General  having  in  his  opening  address  to  the 
jury  made  reference  to  disturbances  in  Ireland,  Erie  (Justice)  held  on 
objection  made,  that  such  reference  was  not  regular,  that  it  was  laid  down 
in  books  on  evidence  that  allusions  might  be  made  in  courts  of  justice 
to  notorious  matters,  even  of  contemporaneous  history. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  am  not  at  all  objecting  to  that.  Let  me 
test  you  at  once.  You  say  in  Leitrim  a  widow*  had  her  rent  doubled. 
Am  I  going  here  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  about  this  Leitrim  wido-w, 
whether  she  had  her  rent  doubled  or  not  1  And  if  so  ought  I  not  to 
hear  on  the  other  side  the  landlord's  statement  as  to  what  cause  there 
was  for  doubling  her  rent  1  I  am  not  interfering  with  your  discretion, 
but  I  am  pointing  out  to  you  that  matters  you  are  stating  in  detail  in 
reference  to  the  year  1849  are  totally  irrelevant,  and  matters  upon  which 
we  can  receive  no  evidence. 

Mr.  MacdoTiogh, — I  shall  respectful]v  ask  your  lordship  to  receive  the 
evidence,  and  upon  these  grounds.  My  lord,  these  gentlemen  are  in- 
dicted for  conspiring  with  certain  intents.  These  intents  are  described 
to  them — that  their  objects  were  to  create  strife  and  discontent  between 
these  two  classes,  landlords  and  tenants,  to  reduce  the  income  of  the 
landlords;  that  these  were  their  wicked  purposes.  What  do 
I  propose  to  show?  I  say  No— it  is  utterly  false.  We 
have    no    such    wicked    purpose-^no    such    design.       The    desigiKa 
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were    of  a  nobler    character-^ — ^they    were    founded    upon    wHat    we 
will    prove,  not    isolated    instances  of   oppression,  but   a  system  of 
oppression  hanging  over  our  own  recollections  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
We  will  prove  that  chronic  state  to  have  taken  place'  during  these  fifty 
years.     We  will  prove  that  Parliament  was  appealed  to  over  and  over 
again  to  correct  it.     We  will  prove  that  Parlmment  failed  to  correct  it 
— I  will  not  say  failed  in  its  duty,  in  the  highest   court  of  the  realm ; 
but  they  did  not  do  it.     The  intentions  of  these  gentlemen  were 
laudable,  and  not  censurable.     It  was  founded  upon  this  which  we  have 
the  witnesses  here  in  this  hall  to  prove,  that  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  partictdarly  the  periods  of  1870  and  1880,  the  direst  distress  pre- 
vailed,  as  the  consequence  of  clearances  of  villages,  destruction  of 
habitations,  expatriation  of  the  people,   forced  emigration,  and  that 
misery    and    ruin    followed       And    I    conceive    with    the    greatest 
respect  in  order    to    show  that   men's    designs  were    innocent,  that 
men  wish  to  achieve    certain    good    purposes,  these    purposes    could 
not  have    been    good    and  righteous    if   there   were   no    oppression. 
If   the  conduct  of  the  landlords  was  not  what    is    proposed    to   be 
proved,    not   in    isolated    instances,    but   ranging    over    districts    of 
country,  like  the  Glenvea  evictions — ^if  these  oppressions  did  not  exist, 
then    you,    gentlemen  of   the    League,   have    no    business    to    form 
yourselves  into  a  League  at'alL    But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  prepared 
to  show  that  the  direst  oppression  covered  the  land,  that  the  clearances 
depopulate  the  country,  therefore,  their  designs  were  innocent,  and  surely 
that  is  the  best  justification  of  any  men.     Suppose,  my  lord,  that  a  man 
was  charged — "  You  have  committed  murder ;  you  shot  a  man  entering 
your  house."     Well,  what  is  my  reply  1    My  reply  is,  "  Yes,  I  shot  a 
man,  but  I  am  not  guilty  of  murder ;  he  sought  to  commit  a  burglary  in 
my  house  in  the  dead  of  the  night ;  I  killed  him ;  therefore^  I  am  innocent, 
for  I  was  the  party  oppressed  ;  ho  was  the  intended  assassin ;  I  am  not  a 
murderer."    I  prove  first  the  antecedent  fact  and  then  show  that  this  is 
a  justification  for'  the  intention  which  I  assert.       I  am  on  the  question 
of  intention,  and  I  submit  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  learned  judges. 
They,  however,  have  an  undoubted  power  to  receive  or  refuse  evidence  ; 
they  will  exercise  that  power  according  to  the  law.     I   shall  defer  with 
all  the  due  respect  I  feel  to  this  ruling,  but  I  never  will  relinquish  my 
right  of  putting  forward  this — and  that  I  never  can  be  excluded  from — 
namely,  that  the  intentions  of  my  clients  were  in  the  highest  degree  to 
be  approved  of.     Is  it  not  of  all  materiality  to  show  we  are  associated 
together  in  innocent  combinations,  posting  up  the   ''  Land  League  "  on 
our  doors,  issuing  an  address  to  the  people  which  is  to  be  the  title  deed 
of  our  concern,  **  that  we  were  oppressed,"  that  when  we  look  back 
retrospectively  over  Ireland  for  fifty  years  we  saw  the  land  covered  with 
oppression,  that  emigration  had  diminished  the  number  of  the  people 
from  eight  millions  to  five  millions — to  four  and  a  half  miUions  or  five 
millions.    That  oppression  existed,  as  the  foundation  of  my  case,  I  think 
it  won't  be  denied  for  one  moment,  and  in  the  years  70  and  '80 1  am  at 
liberty  to  show  clearly  and  plainly  the  oppression  that  groimd  down  the 
people  in  misery,  and  in  the  proposed  Act  of  Parliament,  the  groimd 
suggested  was  the  inability  to  pay  rent  attributable  to  the  distress  which 
they  suffered  under )    If  it  were,  why  then  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  we 
did  not  combine  for  this  illegal  purpose  of  diminishing  the  income  of  the 
landlords,  of  impoverishing  the  landlords  or  reducing  their  means  or 
substance.      I  throw  it    out   for    the  consideration  of  the  jury  and 
"will  endeavour  to  argue  it  before  their  lordships  aflerwards ;  but  at  pre- 
sent I  say  it  generally  that  I  am  prepared  to  range  through  each  one  of 
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the  oountiee  whioh  are  schediiled  in  that  Bill,  and  to  show  the  general 
results  ;  and  surely  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  this  observation  in 
reply  to  the  leameH  judge,  and  I  throw  it  out  for  his  lordship — the 
proof,  for  example,  of  one  single  act  of  cruelty  and  intolerable  oppression 
towards  a  widow  or  poor  person  or  lone  person  ;  that  may  be  in  some 
sort  objectionable,  because  the  persons  who  perpetrate  these  cruelties  are 
not  here.    Oh,  no — they  are  doing  it  vicariously.    The  landlords  are  filing 
their  bOl  of  indictment  under  the  i-espectable  auspices  of  Her  Majesty's 
Attorney-Cleneral.    They  are  not  here ;  but  does  that  apply  to  the  univer- 
sal clearances  of  land — ^to  matters  notorious  as  history — to  the  sweeping 
away  of  whole  houses,  hundreds  of  houses ;  and  is  it  not  clearly  ad- 
missible in  evidence,  to  show  that  at  one  time  within  the  history  of  man 
and  recently  200  houses  in  a  given  spot  were  inhabited  by  people  then 
cultivating  the  earth,  toiling  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and  that 
these  men  were  evicted,  the  houses  pulled  down,  and  that  owing  to 
the  intolerable  oppression  which  they  suffered.     The  League  felt  that  no 
benefit  could  arise  from  meek  and  gentle  applyings  to  Parliament — that 
one  section  of  Parliament  countervailed  the  other,  and  that  they  tossed 
the   Bills  to   and  fro.     Commission   after   Commission  all  ending  in 
nothing — in  reports.     Have  you  not  now  in  evidence  this  before  you — 
that  one  of  the  expressions  in  one  of  these  documents  was — "  We  hope 
that  when  this  will  be  achieved  this   League  will  end."     Gentlemen, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  if  a  good  and  beneficial  Act  of  Parliament  were 
passed  to-morrow — can  it  be  doubted  that  the  League  would  then,  acting 
upon  the  same  patriotic  principles  which  had  actuated  them  throughout, 
say — "  Our  mission  is  fulfilled — ^we  have  by  the  force  of  public  opinion 
aided  the  Government  in  the  carrying  of  a  measure."     I  remember  the 
case  of  a  distinguished  statesman,  talking  upon  the  other  side  of  a  table 
with  another,  who  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances  in 
England,  say — "  No  Government  can  aid  you  unless  you    have  the 
country  with  you ;"  and,  therefore,   it  is  that  the  sense  of  the  country 
must  always  precede  effective  legislation.     And  1  think  my  learned 
and  right  hon.  friend  beside  me,  the  Attorney-General,  will  go  over  to 
his  duties  in  Parliament,  when  you  shall  have  acquitted  those  men,  and 
say — "They    are     not    guilty     conspirators  —  they    have    tried    to 
aid    you,      the     Government,     in     passing    good     measures.      Yon 
have     failed    in    doing    so ;    they    are     strong     in     the     opinion 
of  the  Irish  people ;  they  are  unanimous  for  a  land  law;  let  us  pass  a 
good  measure."      No  one  could  devise  a  better  Act  of  Parliament  than 
my  learned  and  respected  friend ;  let  him  toil  at  it ;  let  Mr.  Gladstone 
fulfil  his  honest  intentions ;  let  the  Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Forster,  who  is  well 
disposed  towards  Ireland  also — let  him  fulfil  his  intentions ;  let  him 
carry  them  out,  and  so  surely  as  it  shall  pass,  and  they  shall  pass  a 
good  and  beneficent  Act  of  Parliament,  you  will  hear  what  the  con- 
duct of  these  impeached  conspirators  shall  then  be.     Gentlemen,  I  told 
you,  and  we  have  a  larger  map  representing  that  melancholy  scene — 
there,  the  black — the  dark  part  of  that  map  (map  exhibited  to  the  jury) 
shows  the  various  districts  in  Ireland  scheduled  in  this  Bill.     It  is  a 
melancholy,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  look  at — what  ought  to  be  the  fairest 
island  in  the  world — defaced  by  misery,  and  in  all  probability,  if  these 
evictions  had  not  been  stayed,  de&oed  by  crima     Grentlemen,  adhering 
as  much  as  I  can  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  to  any  suggestion  of  his 
lordship,  I  pass  at  present  on  ;  but  I  shall  argue  the  question  over  the 
various  instances  in  the  different  counties  of  Ireland  which  I  have  in- 
tended to  lay  before  you.     In  fact,  gentlemen,  you  will  turn  to 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebau). — Mr.  Maodonogh,  ^ou  stated  yesterday  a 
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number  of  Parliamenary  returns  as  to  the  niunber  of  evictions  which 
have  taken  place.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  your  putting 
these  in. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  am  sui'e  you  have  not, 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — But  whilst  we  may  consider  the  geiieral 
state  of  the  country,  we  cannot  go  into  these  details.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  Attorney-General  will  object  to  them  or  not ;  but  we  will 
be  pi-epared  to  receive  those  Parliamentary  returns.  Let  you  ai'gue  any- 
thing you  like  out  of  them,  and  you  have  a  right  to  observe  on  the  Distur- 
bance Bill  and  the  statements  in  the  Disturbance  Bill  and  any  schedules 
or  maps  annexed  to  it. 

Mr.  Ma>cd<mogh, — I  thank  your  lordship. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  give  you  the  fullest  licence  in  that 
way.  If  you  were  to  go  into  all  those  other  matters  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings  would  be  nothing  to  that  of  the  Queen  v.  Pamell.  It  only 
took  seven  years,  but  this  would  take  twenty-one  years  if  we  were  to 
examine  all  that  legion  of  witnesses  whom  I  saw  marching  down  here 
in  frieze  coats,  two  by  two,  from  some  district  or  other — I  don't  know 
where. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^If  the  trial  lasted  twenty-one  years  that  would  be  my 
greatest  comfort  in  the  twenty -first  year  if  I  could  hope  to  live  to  enjoy  it. 
Gentlemen,  the  learned  judge  is  good  enough  to  acknowledge  that  the 
facts  and  various  statistics  I  brought  before  you  yesterday  went  to  the 
very  point,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  and  I  call  that  my  right- 
ful libei-ty,  and  I  say  it  with  great  respect.     But  I  have  to  bring  before 
your  lordsliips  and  before  the  jury — can  anybody  doubt  the  report  of  the 
Mansion  House  Committee — ^two  pages  of  it,  showing  not  only  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country,  showing  not  only  the  depopulation,  showing  not 
only  the  depreciation  which  took  place  in  the  various  articles  of  mer- 
chaiidise  in  Ireland — agricultural  I  mean.     Nobody  can  doubt  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  and  I  must  say  that  it  presents  the  most  appalling  picture 
which  I  ever  read  in  my  Hfe.      And  that  is  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
rank,  of  every  class  and  creed — the  Mansion  House  Committee — persons 
who  laboriously  inquired  into,  and  who  distributed  funds  far  and  wide 
to  remedy  and  correct  the  evils  of  this  unfortunate  system.      Now,  let 
me  say  for  the  Land  League,  upon  the  evidence  that  is  before  you — that 
having  before  them  the  dreadful  events  with  which  they  made  them- 
selves   thoroughly    familiar,     they    were    entitled    to    draw    three 
several    conclusions — ^first,  that    the    fedlure   of  the    potato  crop   in 
Ireland  was  likely  to  lead  to   a  famine,  and   that  the  proportions 
of  the  famine  inf  Ireland  must  be  gigantic.     That  is  number  one.     If 
you  will  kindly  either  take  a  note  or  carry  in  your  good  memory  the 
manner  in  which  I  distribute  the  subject  I  shall  feel  obliged,  and  it  will 
be  a  summary  of  a  great  portion  of  the  argument  I  have  addressed  to 
you.     And  now,  looking  at  the  condition  of  mind  in  which  those  gentle- 
men associated  together — and  combinations,  gentlemen,  are  the  most 
innocent  things  in  the  world — ^men  band  themselves  together  for  every 
variety  of  purpose,  and  I  may  take  the  liberty,  although  a  little  jocosely, 
to  tell  you,  as  I  have  read,  of  course  only  in  books,  of  this  description — 
that  there  are  some  articles  of  female  attire,  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
female  sex,  of  a  delicate  and  graceful  kind  called  "  combinations.''  I  won't 
penetrate  into  that  subject.     But  combinations  are  the  most  perfectly 
innocent  things.     Of  that  there  can  be  no  question.  But,  gentlemen,  the 
Land  League — ^they  met  together,  and  the  first  thing  they  had  before 
them  was  this  dreadful  event — that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  is 
4ikely  to  lead  to  a  famine,  and  that  the  proportions  of  that  famine  must 
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begigantic.  Now,  they  badbeforethemtheprevioxiB  famine  whicligradiially 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of  1870.     Secondly,  they  had  before  them 
that  famine  woxild  lead  to  equally  destnictiye  pestilence.    That  is  equally 
true,  and  thirdly  they  had  before  them  that  the  landlords  would  taJce  ad- 
vantage of  the  famine  and  pestilence  to  push  the  most  extreme  assertion 
of  their  rights.     Now,  they  had  these  three  things  before  them.      Why 
had  they  before  them  that  the  landlords  would  push  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  their  rights  1    Because  on  a  former  occasion  when  the  people 
were  oppressed  and  ground  down  by  misery  and  distress — ^then  eject- 
ments were  more  frequent  than  before— and  with  these  three  things 
before  them — ^they,  having  found  that  the  value  ofthe  estimated  crop  of 
potatoes  in  the  year  '76  was  4,154,784  tons,  yielding  £12,464,382,  and 
that  in  77  the  potato  crop  fell  to  1,757,275  tons,  estimated  value,  insteadof 
£12,000,000,  being  only  £6,271,000.  In  78  the  crop  fell  to  2,526,000  tons 
estimated  value  £7,579,000 — ^I  am  dropping  the  Httle  fractions — and  in 
79  the  crop  feU  to  1,113,000  tons,  estimated  value  £3,341,000— say 
that  from  £12,000,000  in  76,  it  feU  to  £3,341,000  in  79— just  about 
one-fourth.      They  had  these  before  them — what  were  they  to  do ! 
Instantly   to    endeavour    to   anticipate    the    famine;    and    therefore 
Mr.   Pamell  went  to  America,  and  therefore  he  sought  far  and  wide 
to  make  collections  for  the  starving  people  at  home,  and  when  he  returned 
finding  things  growing  worse  and  worse  each  successive  day — and  that 
was  on  the  21st  March,  and  finding  that  the  Disturbance  Bill  was  re- 
jected in  May,  1880,  what  was  to  be  done?    Unless  the  evictions  were 
stayed  the  people  would  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  having  before  than 
these  things,  and  seeing  the  dismal  prospect  of  poverty  for  the  country, 
can  you  wonder  at  the  ardour  witii  which  these  gentlemen  in  various 
counties,  each  acting  upon  his  own  mere  motion,  each  acting  as  he 
thought  fit,  each  speaking  as  he  thought  fit,  and  not  with  the  com- 
munity of  guilty  purpose  at  all,  each  advocating  different  remedies — 
one  even  suggesting  tiiat  the  true  remedy  of  Iri&Ji  grievances  was  the 
redress  of  absenteeism,   and  even  hinting  at  the  restoration  of  the 
National  Parliament  which  would  keep  our  nobles  and  gentry  at  home, 
and  fiill  the  hotels  of  Dublin — ^that  some  even  remotely  hinted  at  that 
being  the  ultimate  result  at  which  they  would  arrive.     Can  you  wonder 
that  that  should  be  so  ?    Gentlemen,  1  never  can  forego,  and  never  will 
relinquish  the  proposition  that  in  order  to  evince  innocence  of  design, 
propriety  of  purpose,  that  the  essential  basis  of  the  argument  is  this — 
that  cases  existed  which  required  the  remedies  proposed.    The  whole 
history   of  the  world    proves    that,    and    that    every    man's    justi- 
fication  will  arise   out     of  the  facts   which    led    to    his    motives 
and  the  adoption  of  his  course  of  action.      For  this  purpose  history 
/  teaches  us  most  emphatically,  and  common  sense  would  do  the  same, 

that  wherever  any  men's  acts  are  impeached  in  any  way,  the  question 
for  him  to  decide  upon  is  this — he  may  either  deny  totally,  or  he  may 
/  confess  and  avoid,  as  we  lawyers  say,  or  he  may  explain.     There  are 

the  three  defences  open  to  any  man  of  common  sense  in  every  argument. 

But  if  he — being  in  a  criminal  court,  his  lips  sealed — if  he  cannot  give 

evidence,  if  he  cannot  be  heard  to  state  what  his  intentions  were— how 

,  then  are  those  intentions  to  be  judged  off;  how  ascertain  what  led  him 

up  to  it,  what  induced  it,  what  caused  it?  Was  it  wickedness, 
was  it  the  invention  of  a  wicked  heart  inventing  &lsehood 
and  founding  a  course  of  action  upon  it  9  Or  was  it  dire  oppression — 
and  there  is  not  a  single  case  in  history  in  which  the  defence  of  the 
parties  charged  would  not  be — "  We  were  stung  to  this  by  intolerable 
wrong,  the  causa  causans  moving  us  was  the  dreadful  condition  under 
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which  we  laboured."     I  will  take  one  or  two  instances  directly  con- 
nected with  our  liberties,  and  I  will  show  you  that,  if  the  parties  were 
on  their  trial,  their  evidence  would  necessarily  be,  and  their  exculpar 
tion,  the  intolerable  mischief  and  wrong  and  suffering  under  which  they 
laboured,  or  the  people  whom  they  claimed  to  represent,  and  whose  condi- 
tion they,wished  to  ameliorate  existed.  Gentlemen,  upon  the  first  introduc- 
tion into  England  of  the  Norman  conquerors  what  did  they  do  ?      They 
swept  away  whole  villages— directly  to  the  very  point  here.    They  loved 
what  they  called  the  chase,  the  art  of  venery.     They  loved  it ;  they  en- 
closed rivers  and  put  them  in  defence,  and  would  not  allow  the  subjects 
of  the  king  to  catch  the  salmon  in  the  rivers  because  they  should  be 
reserved  for  the  royal  pleasure.     They   "  afforested,"  they  made  forests 
of  whole  districts  of  country  and  swept  the  villages  out  of  that      The 
worst  tyrant  of  them  all,  because  the  most  wicked,  was  John.     John 
who  first  came  to  Ireland  when  young,  and  who,  you  may  remember  in 
your  reading  of  boyish  history,  offended  aU  our  Irish  chieftains  by  running 
about  pluc^ns  their  beards — they  wore  Ions  beards  at  that  time — ^the 
Iriah  5deftai^.     I  mention  it  toUind  yol  of  the  person  I  am  speaJc- 
ing  of.     His  cruelty  and  intolerable  tyranny,   his  depreciation  of  the 
rights  of  freemen  aroused  what  %    Aroused  a  spirit  amongst  the  people 
of  the  countiy,  amongst  the  clergy,  and  amongst  the  Barons,  and  one 
clergyman — Stephen  Langton,  the  Archbishop — ^will  for  ever  remain 
in    history.       His     memory     is    consecrated.        He     has   made     a 
monument    for    himself    more  perennial  than    brass.      And    what 
did  they  associate  for  \    To  pludc  from  him  the  great  charter  of  our 
liberties  which  you  now  enjoy,  for  I  must  tell  you  that  Henry  III., 
his  son,  sent  over  a  little  Magna  Gharta  to  Ireland,  of  our  own,  exactly 
a  transcript  of  the  Great  Charter.     Well,  the  Barons  with  arms  in  their 
hands  and  the  Church  banners — they  were  all  Boman  Catholics  at  that  time 
— the  bannersof  Holy  Church,  then  over  the  heads  of  the  Barons — ^they,  for 
freedom,  stood  up  in  defence  of  the  freedom  of  England,  and  after  quar- 
relling with  the  king,  resorted  at  length  to  that  magnificent  Norman 
keep,  which,  I  dare  say  you  have  all  seen,  with  the  standard  of  Eng- 
land floating  proudly  over  it,  within  eight^n  miles  of  London.     They 
went  there,  they  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  that  lovely 
spot  designated  Windsor,  which  takes  its  name    from    the    winding 
shore  which  sweeps  round  the  castle.     There  they  stood,  on  that  hot 
summer's  day,  and  the  haughty  John,  who  would  have  immolated  every 
one  of  them  if  he  dared — ^if  he  could  have  got  a  jury.     He  could  easily 
have  got  a  judge— no  difficulty  at  all ;  not  the  slightest.     They  had  the 
power,  gentlemen.     They  nominated  the  judges,  and  if  a  judge  dared 
to  disobey  a  single  word,  they  dismissed  him.     One  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  that  ever  lived,  Francis  Pemberton,  was  Chief  Justice,  and 
because  he  would  not  do  what  the  wicked  tyrant  Charles  wanted  him 
he  was  dismissed,  and  he  had  to  go  back  and  address  as  a  barrister  the 
juries  he  had  frequently  advised  as  judge.      But  John  could  have  got 
easily  any  number  of  judges  dependent  upon  his  will,  he  having  the 
power  of  promotion — ^to  deal  vrith  them  as  he  liked^  or  power  of  dis- 
missal.    But  the  ]ury  he  dared  not  approach.     Twelve  men  who  would 
take  no  law  to  justify  wickedness.      They  saw  before  them  the  banners 
of  the  Church ;  they  saw  before  them  stern  and  determined  men  who 
came  there  for  their  rights ;  and  what  were  their  rights — ^that  no  free- 
man shall  be  taken,  shall  be  imprisoned,  or  by  any  other  means  destroyed 
— ^we  shall  not  go  against  him ;  we  shall  not  find  against  him  ;  he  shall 
not  be  in  any  manner  disparaged,  save  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  lliatisyourcharter^andthejudgmentofdiepeers. 
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The  judgment  of  the  juiy  is  as  freeto-dayas  it  was,  and  that  is  upwards  of 
600  years  ago,  and  on  that  beautiful  bank  I  saw  with  mj  own  eyes 
a  tree — ^the  anchorite  yew — which  on  the  very  day  that  Mfi^^na  Charta 
was  signed,  put  forth  its  blossoms  and  its  buds  to  the  sun,  and  I  saw  it  after 
the  600  years  still  vigorous  in  its  old  age,  and  I  suppose  it  is  there  still 
— a  remarkable,  an  extraordinary  fact,  it  occurred  to  me,  as  I  saw  it, 
and  heard  its  history  and  read  of  it.     And,  gentlemen,  such  is  our 
vigorous  freedom.     It  has  ever  since  existed.     Now,  if  the  barons  and  if 
the  members  of  the  Church  were  indicted  before  a  jury,  they  would  be 
told  by  one  of  his  judges — "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  csjinot  hesitate 
about  this  case."    They  appeared  with  arms  in  their  hands — ^they  were 
rebellious  subjects ;  it  was  not  a  little  conspiracy  at  all.     There  they 
assembled — they  violated  the  law,  and  conspiracy  means  to  violate  the 
law.     Well,  they  violated  the  law,  and  openly  went  to  their  King, 
not  by  modest  petitions — ^not  with  the  prayer  of  the  poor  Seven  bishops, 
sent  in  to  that  truculent  tyrant  James,  who,  when  his  own  nephew 
knelt  and  besought  his  pity,  and  clung  to  his  knees — ^the  noble  and 
gallant  Monmouth,  son  of  Charles  the  Second — and  implored  him  for  God's 
sake  to  give  him  his  life,  scorned  the  prayer,  and  sent  him  for  execution. 
As  bad  and  as  wicked  as  the  judge  who,  at  the  Monmouth  Assizes, 
tried  Lady  Lyle,  an  old  lady  of  eighty-five  years  of  age,  when  an  honest 
jury  came  out  and  told  him — "  We  find  no  fault  in  fiiis  old  lady ; "  but 
what  was  done  ?    A  }KX)r  Presbyterian  came  on  that  day  from  the  battle 
he  had  been  present  at — came  and  rushed  into  one  of  her  outhouses — 
she  said,  ''  I  don't  know  him ;  I  had  no  information  that  he  was  a 
traitor,  and  I  did  not  receive  a  traitor  knowingly.     My  two  sons  were 
fighting  for  the  king."    I  will  tell  your  lordships  fur^er ;  they  could 
not  have  counsel  assigned  to  them  in  those  days  except  to  argue  a  ques- 
tion of  law.     And  the  ruffian  judge — what  did  he  do  when  the  honest 
jury  came  out  to  say  they  could  find  no  fault  in  her,  they  could  not  find 
her  guilty  1     He  said,  "  If  she  were  the  mother  that  bore  me,  Fd  con- 
vict her  j  go  back."    The  jury  did  not  know  their  influence,  and  the 
unfortunate  lady  was  beheaded — conduct  really  dreadful,  and  which 
shows  you  what  an  advantage  the  Great  Charter  is.     No  man  now  can  be 
imprisoned;    no  man  now  ccji  be    destroyed  in  any  way,  save  by 
the  judgment  of  his   peers.      If  these  men  had  been  indicted  by 
John,  what  would  have  been  their  defence  1    I  suppose  his  cruel  judges 
would  have  said,  "  Oh,  you  may  say  what  you  like  " — ^they  could  not 
have  counsel  at  that  time,  the  unfortunate  people.     "  You  must  speak 
for  yourself.     You  call  in  no  counsel  unless  to  argue  a  point  of  law ;" 
but  what  can  they  put  forward  except  a  point  of  law  t    And  if  they  did, 
what  could  they  put  forward  1  they  were  under  intolerable  oppression ; 
they  might  say,  "  We  will  prove  to  you  that  this  John  was  the  most 
barbarous  of  human  beings.     We  will  prove  to  you  that  he  sacrificed 
his  people,  denuded  villages,  afibrested  the  whole  country.     We  wanted 
that  restored."    And  they  did  get  them  restored ;  the  country  was  dis 
forested,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  rivers  were  thrown  open  to  them. 
And  yet  their  judges  would  have  told  them,  "  It  is  wholly  irrelevant, 
what  this  mischievous  king  did  to  you.     You  cannot  inquire  into  all 
these  things,  the  proof  is  of  no  consequence ;  what  you  have  to  try  is, 
these  bishops  and  barons  assembled  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  if  they 
did  that,  it  is  conspiracy."    But  I  tell  you  they  conspired  by  illegal 
means    to    extort    from    the    king    this    supposed    good,    and    t^n 
men    might    have    been    convicted.        And   then,    gentlemen,   what 
I   insist  on  is  this — that  I   am   to  be  at  liberty  to  prove  the  causes 
which  led  to  these  gentlemen  associating  together ;  what  their  intentioos 
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were ;  what  is  ascribed  to  them,  that  they  must  be  held  innocent  of  all 
crime.  G^ntlemeny  a  great  deal  more  might  be  said  and  urged  by  me. 
I  am  reminded  by  the  learned  judge  that  time  is  valuable.  Why,  so 
it  is.  Justice  is  more  valuable.  However,  gentlemen,  my  tale  is  nearly 
told.  I  have  now  stated  all  the  proofs  which  I  shall  request  leave  to 
prove.  I  regret  to  say  we  cannot  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  upon  any 
earthly  subject  of  rejection  of  evidence.  We  cannot  do  that  except 
upon  the  record — a  marvellous  omission  which  I  hope  will  be  corrected 
in  the  next  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  subject ;  for  where  a  man's  life 
and  property,  his  liberty  and  reputation,  are  all  dependent  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  ought  to  be  an  appeal,  ijn  criminal  cases  of  this  character  from 
this  High  Court  to  another  Court  to  rectify  any  mistake  which  might 
occur  in  the  course  of  such  a  case,  as  the  exclusion  or  admission  of 
evidence.  Qentlemen,  I  have  said  my  tale  is  told — ^not  the  one-haJf  of 
what  I  propose  to  prove  —  of  what  I  shall  ask  leave  to 
prove  from  their  lordships.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ought 
to  occupy  your  time  longer.  I  am  confident  that  if  right  prevails  there 
shall  issue  from  that  box  a  verdict  satisfactoiy  to  your  consciences,  that 
you  may,  after  pronouncing  it,  lay  your  heads  on  your  pillows,  and  that 
jon  may  be  enabled  to  thank  your  Qod  for  the  possession  of  the  intel- 
lects which  enables  you  to  search  out  oppression  and  wickedness,  to  de- 
feat it,  and  to  acqxdt  the  JimoBBnt.  And,  ^Botlfimen,  if  I  shoiild  be  in 
any  manner  instrumental  in  effectuating  that  object,  it  will  be  the 
happiest  day  of  my  life  when  I  shall  hear  from  that  box  the  glorious 
statement — Not  Guilty. 

The  Court  then  adjourned.     On  resuming, 

Mr.  S.  Walker  addressed  the  jury.  May  it  please  your  lordships 
and  gentlemen  of  the  jury — According  to  the  course  that  has  been 
arranged,  it  has  now'  become  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  some 
observations  on  behalf  of  one  other  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
charged  as  criminals  in  this  information.  The  particular  client 
who  has  been  assigned  to  me  is  a  gentleman  well  known,  Mr.  Biggar, 
a  Member  of  Parliament  for  Cavan  county.  Need  I  say,  that  in 
standing  up  to  address  you  in  this  all-important  case,  and  speaking,  as 
I  necemarily  must  speiJc,  not  merely  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Biggar,  but  those 
who  are  associated  with  him  in  these  prosecutions — need  I  say  how 
happy  I  was  to  find  that  on  yesterday  the  duty  of  stating  this 
great  case  had  not  been  assigned  to  me,  and  that  it  had  been  their  good 
fortune  to  have  to  plead  their  cause  and  open  for  them,  the  veteran 
counsel,  who  triumphed  over  physical  suffering  to  fight  one  good  fight 
again.  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  said,  no  doubt,  that  time  is  of  all  im- 
portance in  this  case,  afid  I  can  scarcely  hope,  rising  after  my  learned 
friend,  who  addressed  you  with  all  his  wonted  ability,  with  all  his 
native  eloquence,  that  I  shall  have  from  you  the  patient  hearing  that 
otherwise  I  might,  but  still  I  am  dealing  with  a  case  which  concerns  the 
precious  liberty  of  honourable  men,  men  who,  if  they  erred,  erred  for  their 
countiy's  welfare,  and  erred  without  one  motive  of  self-interest,  without  one 
selfish  end  to  gratify,  without  one  hope  except  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  their 
country.  Gentlemen,  1  am  dealing  further  with  the  case  which  occupied 
my  able,  learned,  generous,  and  manly  friend — I  say  the  Attorney- 
General  occupied  for  three  days  in  stating  the  case,  nine  days  in  attempt- 
ing to  prove— to  prove,  by  grouping  from  speeches  read  during  the  nine 
days,  this  attempt  at  fabricating  a  conspiracy  ;  and  I  believe  there  was 
one  word — one  sentence— at  the  close  of  my  able  friend's  manly  speech 
which  ppmmendfl  itself  to  avexvpna  her^— that  he  had  embarked  in  these 
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proB^cutions  with  pain ;  and  I  believe  there  iB  not  one  in  this  Court  who 
would  be  more  rejoiced,  whose  generous  heart  would  be  more  deeply 
stirred,  when  a  verdict  of  acquittal  shall  have  come  down  &om  you. 
Gentlemen,  in  this  case  there  are  fourteen  gentlemen — ^fourteen  tia- 
versers.  Many  men  among  them  never  met  at  any  meeting ;  many  men 
among  them  who  never  met  at  all.  They  lived  in  different  parte 
of  the  country  —  Mr.  Biggar  in  the  North,  Mr.  CSuUivan  in 
the  county  of  Kerry  —  but  that's  no  matter.  My  learned 
friends  are  prosecuting  here  under  this  convenient  and  elastic 
doctrine  of  conspiracy,  which  is  discountenanced  and  has  been 
so  by  an  eminent  judge,  by  British  and  Irish  law.  By  this  convenient 
and  elastic  doctrine  of  conspiracy,  they  must  show  the  object  they  met 
to  promote  was  legal.  If  you  say  the  object  they  met  to  promote  was 
legal,  nay,  that  it  was  just — ^nay,  that  it  was  holy — ^nay,  that  it  was 
wise,  yet  even  in  the  furtheiunce  of  that  object,  good  and  just,  isolated 
expressions  may  be  used  which  wise  men  may  condemn.  If  in  the 
furtherance  of  that  object  an  isolated  speech  may  occur,  incautious  or 
hasty  expressions  used,  you  may  be  asked  to  draw  the  inference— thai 
though  some  were  then  in  Parliament,  that  though  Mr.  Pamell  might 
be  then  in  America  begging  for  a  starving  people,  that  they,  by  doing 
this,  had  this  common  concert  and  illegality  in  ikeuc  mind.  They  will 
ask  you  to  infer  that  they  all  entered  into  this  illegal  conspiracy,  as  it 
has  been  called,  a  mutual  illegal  compact  to  do  an  ill^^  thing,  or  to  do 
it  by  some  illegal  and  wrong  means,  to  do  a  thing  which  would 
otherwise  be  right,  and  then  they  point  to  speeches  of  Mr.  Walah, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Nally,  and  Mr.  Grordon,  fastening  upon  one  isolated 
passage  here  and  there.  They  will  tell  you  this  is  illegal,  that  is  illegal^ 
and  so  from  all  they  try  to  weave  this  network  of  conspiracy  to  catch 
honourable  men.  Gentlemen,  they  will  try  to  do  that,  though  the 
object  for  this  common  purpose  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  object  for 
which  they  associated,  for  we  will  prove  to  you — I  think  my  learned 
friend  has  proved  to  you — that  if  ever  there  was  an  object  legal  and  just 
it  was  the  object  foimded  in  1879  by  these  fourteen  gentlemen — ^that 
object  being  to  create  in  this  country  of  Ireland  a  peasant  proprietary ; 
that  is  the  object,  to  invest  the  ownership  of  the  land  in  the  tenant 
farmers ;  to  tiunsfer  from  the  landlords  who  own  it  now,  and  do  that 
not  by  confiscation,  but  to  do  it  by  a  scheme  that  is  framed,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  books  of  the  Land  League — to  do  it  by  paying  thelandlords 
either  a  fixed  sum  or  an  annual  sum.  That  scheme,  as  has  been  told  to 
you  by  my  learned  firiend,  the  Attorney-General,  is  a  right  and  just  one. 
Over  and  over  again  he  has  told  you  so,  he  could  not  avoid  telling  you  so, 
and  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League.  The  whole  objeot  of 
this  scheme  of  the  Land  League  is  a  peasant  proprietary — as  just  and 
wise  as  ever  entered  into  the  hearts  of  men — ^to  put  an  end  to  eviction 
and  the  dreadful  and  cruel  crimes  that  follow  from  it ;  for  the  one  is  the 
parent,  the  other  the  child — one  is  the  cause,  the  other  is  the  effect 
Agrarian  crime  has  been  the  curse  of  our  country.  Bemove  the  cause 
and  the  effect  will  cease.  Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney- 
General — and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  part  of  his  speech  with  which  I  find 
fault — ^he  carped  at  the  occupation  of  these  gentlemen ;  he  alluded  over 
and  over  again  to  the  occupation,  or  the  supposed  occupation  of  Mr. 
Grordon,  who,  it  was  asserted,  was  a  boot  and  shoemaker  in  daremorris, 
and  Mr.  Nally  was  the  special  object  of  his  regard.  Certainly  some  of 
these  gentlemen  who  are  here  as  traversers  bear  as  high  a  character — as 
high  and  honourable  a  name — as  any  in  the  court  Mr.  Pamell's 
antecedents    and    character     are     before    you.       Mr.     Dillon    is 
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the  son  of  one  whom  we  all  know.  -  All  respect  the  character 
of  John  Blake  Dillon.  His  character  has  been  drawn  by 
his  brother  in  the  loved  object  in  the  cause  they  strove  for — Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Dnf^ — and  the  fact  of  Mr.  Dillon  being  his  father's  son  com- 
mends him  to  our  respect  and  sympathy.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  going 
to  say  one  word  about  Mr.  Nally — far  be  it  from  me  that  any  but 
Mr.  Gurran's  referential  speech  should  interfere ;  but  I  may  tell  you 
this,  gentlemen,  of  Mr.  Nally,  and  this  of  Mr.  Gordon^  which  you  have 
not  been  told  yet,  that  neither  of  them  is  a  member  of  the  Land  League, 
that  Mr.  Nally  never  was,  and  my  learned  Mend,  the  Attorney-General, 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  called  attention  to  this — 
"  If  Mr.  Nally  used  these  words,  why  did  they  go  on  paying  him,  why 
did  they  employ  him,  why  didn't  they  dismiss  him  ? "  Perhaps  no  one 
would  be  more  glad  to  receive  one  penny  from  the  Land  League  than 
Mr.  Nally — ^that  is  part  of  the  imputation  of  the  Attorney-General. 
Mr.  Nally  is  one  of  those  gentlemen  who,  come  what  may,  once 
he  gets  the  scent  of  a  public  meeting  must  speak,  whether 
before,  at  the  middle,  or  after  the  meeting,  if  he  gets  the  chance, 
no  matter  in  what  state  of  sobriety  he  may  be.  So  far  for  Mr. 
Nally.  Mr.  Biggar,  as  I  told  you,  is  the  more  immediate  obiect  of  my 
concern — according  to  the  speech  of  my  learned  Mend,  the  Attomey- 
Gkneral,  he  is  one  who  associates  with  Communists,  with  people  who 
have  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Mill,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  property, 
Mr.  Mill's  doctrines  as  to  rent  have  been  entertained  by  some  of  these 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Brennan  I  believe.  Communism,  I  believe,  has  been 
preached  by  another  of  them,  but  repudiated  by  Mr.  Sheridan  in  one  of 
his  speeches ;  but  above  all  men  in  the  community  you  will  say,  I  think, 
that  Mr.  Joseph  Biggar,  a  merchant  of  Belfast,  with  his  Northern 
ideas  of  the  rights  of  property,  possessed  of  a  very  large  property,  a 
merchant  in  large  business,  that  he  is  the  last  man  into  whose  Northern 
mind  would  creep  in  ideas  of  Communism.  But  my  learned  friend  relies 
on  this  and  other  matters  here  as  evidence  that  there  is  one 
common  purpose.  He  has  referred  to  the  ideas  on  Communism 
preached  in  some  of  the  wild  words  used  by  Nally  or  some  of  them,  that 
there  is  a  common  concert.  Gentlemen,  I  say  to  you  at  the  outset  of 
this  case,  where  that  illegal  conspiracy  existed,  for  you  will  find  the  views 
of  these  fourteen  gentlemen  divergent  to  the  last  degree.  If  one  of 
them  is  a  Communist^  be  it  so,  for  the  purpose  of  argument.  If  Mr. 
Harris  used  wild  words,  which  he  apologised  for  next  day,  as  to  Com- 
munism, is  Mr.  Biggar  a  Communist)  If  Mr.  Nally  used  illegal  ex- 
pressions, is  not  it  the  fSact  the  more  violent  and  the  more  unjustifiable 
the  language,  the  stronger  the  argument  that  no  community  existed 
between  the  men.  My  learned  Mend,  the  Attorney-General,  told  us 
himself  that  public  men  of  the  highest  eminence  were  in  fia,vour  of  the 
project  which  these  men  were  promoting  ;  he  told  you  it  would  be  of 
immense  benefit  that  all  reasonable  men  would  agree  that  that  object 
should  be  attained.  And  now  we  have  it  on  a  common  platform,  in  the 
Protestant  North,  in  the  Catholic  South,  in  the  Presbyterian  North,  they 
are  met  regardless  of  past  differences — met  to  promote  the 
one  great  object  —  the  establishment  in  this  country  of  a  peasant 
proprietaiy,  remove  crime,  make  this  country  instead  of  its  being  what 
it  unfortunately  has  been  with  a  blood-stained  history,  make  it  peaceable, 
prosperous,  and  happy. 

Gentlemen,  at  the  opening  of  this  case,  and  preliminary  to  the  obser- 
vations I  intend  to  make,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  many- 
headedinformation, containing  nineteen  counts,  upon  which  the  traversers 
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are  to  be  tried.  There  are  two  of  them,  as  I  underBtand,  founded  upon 
statute  29  Geo.  IL,  cap.  12.  It  seems  to  me,  I  oonfess,  wholly 
immaterial  for  the  purposes  of  the  Crown  case.  It  seems  to  me, 
in  point  of  law,  that  that  statute  has  no  earthlj  application  to 
such  a  case  as  is  before  the  Court  now.  If  the  case  was  proved  they 
then  would  draw  the  iuference  which,  by  the  Crown,  they  are  asked 
to  draw — ^if  they  believed  by  the  evidence  it  would  found  such  an  infer- 
ence the  common  law  would  supply  a  remedy,  but  so^ar  as  regards  the 
statute — I  don't  know  whether  your  lordships  have  looked  at  it — but  it 
appears  to  me  to  have  no  earthly  application  to  the  case  before  the 
Court  at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^I  didn't  gather  from  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  Crown  ihst  two  of  the  counts  were  founded  upon  it. 

Mr.  2l*L<mghlin. — Undoubtedly,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Feter  O'Brien, — Certainly,  my  lord. 

Mr.  WcUker. — ^The  words  my  friend  used  were — "  That  two  of  the 
counts  in  this  information  are  founded  upon  that  statute."  But  as  the 
observation  has  been  made,  and  as  two  of  the  counts  are  founded  upon 
it,  I  wish  now  to  call  your  lordships'  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
that  statute.  It  indicates,  as  I  read  it,  ''That  all  bonds,  contracts, 
covenants  or  agreements  heretofore  entered  into,  by  or  between  any 
tenants  with  intent  to  hinder  or  obstruct  his  her  or  their  landlord 
or  landlords  or  agent  or  bailijOT  of  such  landloi*d  or  landlords  in 
setting  any  lands  to  the  best  advantage,  or  in  distraining  for  any 
rent  or  arrears  of  rent^  by  or  between  any  parishioner  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  or  obstructing  any  rector,  vicar,  tithe-farmer,  &c,f  in  draw- 
ing or  settling  or  selling  any  tithes  to  ^e  best  advantage,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal,  null  and  void."  That  is  beginning 
wi^  the  parol — ^that  all  bonds,  contracts,  covenants  or  agreements 
hereafter  to  be  made  and  entered  into,  that  is  they  are  to 
be  a  covenant  entered  into  in  writing,  either  if  it  is  a  spedalized 
or  a  simple  contract.  These  contracts  are  struck  at  and  declared  to  be 
null  and  void,  and — '*  Persons  entering  into  such  bond,  covenant,  or 
agreement  as  aforesaid,  or  who  shall  knowingly  publish  or  cause  to  be 
published  any  written  or  printed  advertisement,  which  shall  deter  or 
threaten  mth  violence  and  injury  or  harm  to  any  landlord,  or  with  the 
intention  to  procure  or  encourage  any  unlawful  combination  of  tenants 
or  obstruct  his,  her  or  their  landlord  in  the  collection  of  any  rent,  every 
jierson  so  offending  is  to  pay  the  sum  of  £5  sterling  " 

The  Attorney-General, — Or  he  can  be  imprisoned. 

Mr.  WcUker. — "  Or  upon  summary  conviction,  before  a  magistrate,  is 
liable  to  imprisonment."  Therefore,  my  lord,  that  statute  appears  to 
me  to  be  wholly  beside  this  prosecution ;  yet,  if  anything  is  founded  upon 
the  provisions  of  this  statute,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  lawyer,  and  I  submit 
it  to  your  lordships,  that  it  has  no  earthly  application  to  the  case  before 
the  Court.  Now  let  us  see  what  this  indictment  is.  Of  course  to  read 
any  portion  of  it  would  utterly  confuse  you,  but  we  will  see  what  are 
the  objects  at  which  they  are  striking.  I  do  not  suppose  that  from  the 
eloquent  reading  of  it  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Boss,  you  felt  your- 
selves much  enlightened,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  foUow 
him  in  that  course.  There  are  eight  of  these  counts,  as  I  understand  it, 
which  deal  with  the  question  of  rents,  and  that  what  all 
these  eight  counts  allege  in  substance  is  this — ''You  intended  to 
injure  and  impoverish  the  landlords,  and  with  that  iutention  you  entered 
into  an  illegal  conspiracy  to  induce  the  tenants  not  to  pay  the  rents,  by 
various  means,  which  are  stated  in  these  counts.     Now,  liiat  is  the  sub- 
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stance  of  the  first  eight  counts,  and  so  that  gets  rid  of  eight  out  of  the 
nineteen.       Founded  upon  this  existence  of  an  unlawful  conspiracy 
amongst  the  traversers — illegally  and  unlawfully  combined  t(^ther — ^it 
is  desired  to  be  proved  by  the  Crown  before  you,  not  that  one  man 
entei'tained  the  idea,  not  that  one  man  spoke  of  it— but  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracy  between  them  all,  and  the  next  thing  which  it  alleges  is  this, 
and  it  is  also  one  of  the  foundations  of  this  information — "  the  intent  to 
impoverish   and  injure  the  landlords'' — that  is  alleged  in  one  set  of 
counts — "  those  landlords  who  had  let  their  lands  above  Griffith's  valua- 
tion, or  those  who  let  their  lands  at  Griffith's  valuation."     Griffith's  name 
is  brought  up  in  this  case,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  first  time  that  that 
honoured  name  was  brought  into  any  information.     In  these  eight  coimts 
it  is  alleged  that  these  fourteen  gentlemen  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  and 
procured  others  to  conspire,  to  prevent  others  from  taking  any  land 
that  had  been  seized,  by,  after  the  seizure  of  that  land,  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  others  not  to  bid  for  such  land  at  any  shenfiTs  sale, 
and,    therefore,    to    impede    the    law   and   to    frustrate   executions, 
and    that    they  procured   and    prevented    the    carrying   out   of   the 
law    in    reference     to     certain       evicted     tenants,     by    preventing 
others  taking   the   evicted   farms,   for   the   reason   stated,   with  the 
intent  to  iiijure  the  landlords  and  the  persons  anxious  to  take  the  evicted 
farm ;  and  the  IDth  count — ^the  last  of  the  drag  net,  as  it  were— alleges 
that  they  did  unlawfully  and  seditiously  enter  into  a  conspiracy,  and  in- 
tended to  create  disaffection  among  the  subjects  of  the  Queen,  and  to 
create  ill-will  between  landlords  and  tenants.     And  that  we  seditiously 
conspired  to  create  ill-will  between  landlord  and  tenant !    That  is,  that 
we  illegally  entered  into  this  conspiracy  to  create  ill-feeling  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant  class.     But  the  foundation  of  all  that  statement 
comes  to  this — **  conspiracy  "  and  "  motive."     These  are  the  two  subject 
matters  with  which,  as  jurors,  you  will  have  to  deal ;  and  beyond  all,  and 
especially,  of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy — ^that  they  conspired  or  con- 
certed to  carry  out  some  unlawful  purpose.     The  Attorney-General 
commented  upon  the  documents  which  constituted  the  Land  League,  and 
he  submitted  to  you  that  they  were  illegal.     Secondly,  he  said,  even  if 
they  were  legal,  we  all  concerted  and  conspired,  and  entered  into  an 
illegal  compact,  to  carry  it  out  by  unlawful  means,  and  he  attempted  to 
prove  that  by  reading  to  you  some  one  hundred  speeches.     Now,  you 
will  remember  this-  -not  one  person  is  charged  with  any  act  unlawful, 
not  one  person  is  charged  with  any  word  unlawfid,  no  person  is  charged 
before  you  either  with  a  seditious  act,  word,  or  thought ;  but  what  they 
are    all    charged    with    is    for    the    common    concert    of    illegality. 
Then     what    the     Crown   have   to    prove   is   this,    and    they    must 
satisfy    you    of   it    beyond    all    reasonable    doubt,   for    that   is    the 
just  and  merciful  law  of  the  land,  that  they  entered  into  this  agreement 
for  the  illegal  purpose,  or  into  the  agreement  to  afford  illegal  means  to 
carry  out  the  unlawful  purpose.     But  I  tell  you  this  is  a  matter  of  law 
— ^which  their  lordships  will,  I  think,  endorse  when  they  come  to  charge 
you — that  though  one  or  more  of  these  gentlemen — nay,  they  all — might 
have  used  in  the  course  of  their  speeches  some  unlawful  expression, 
yet  that  would  not  prove  the  case  of  the  Crown,  because  what  they  must 
prove  is  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  not  the  unlawful  act  or  word  of 
the  individual.     And  furthermore,  they  must  prove  that  conspiracy  by 
a  state  of  facts  inconsistent  with  innocence — inconsistent  with  innocence. 
Those  are  the  propositions  now  which  the  Crown  must  prove  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  I  rely  and  point  out  at  the  outset  of  this  case  the  diver- 
gences of  opinion — ^the  divergences  of  expression — between  these  gentle* 
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men  in  their  yarious  speeches,  which  so  far  from  supplying  the  idea  of  a 
conspiracy  at  its  very  threshold,  rejects  it.  Now,  gentlemen,  these  proye 
it  is  vain  for  the  Crown  to  jioint  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Nally,  or  the  speech  of  Mr.  Brennan,  and  say  that  those  speeches 
were  delivered  at  meetings  last  year,  and  that  these  were  tmlawfnl  ex- 
pressions.   They  assert  that  these  were  horrible  expressions,  and  that 
these  were  incitements  to  the  crowds  that  listened  to  them.     But 
they  do  not  bring  the  Crown  case  one  iota  nearer.     No.    Neither 
do     you      find     anything     in     the     speeches     of     Mr.     Parnell, 
Mr.    Dillon,    Mr.    Biggar,    and    others.       But    my    learned    friend 
himself  told  you  that  in  their  speeches  you  would  not  find  any  expres- 
sions such  as  this,  and  so  far  from  expressions  incautious  or  hasty  to 
assist  the  Crown  case,  they  go  to  n^ative  it.      And,  gentlemen,  let  me 
ask  you  this — ^if  these  meetings  were  illegal,  if  these  words  were  wrong, 
and  they  were  uttered  in  May  last,  is  it  to  be  the  case  that  these  words, 
so  unlawful  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  so 
bad — ^that  they  were  allowed  to  fester  before  the  public  for  months  and 
months,  during  the  whole  of  last  summer — no  meeting  prohibited — no 
meeting  said  to  be  illegal,  and  no  meetings  prevented  by  the  Executive ; 
and  Mr.  Brennan,  at  this  moment  the  subject  of  a  prosecution  at  the 
action   of   the    Government    for  some  illegal  expression  of  his — can 
it  be  said  now  by  the  Attorney-General  in  this  month  of  December  that 
they  will  go  back  to  those  meetings  which  by  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  declared  to  be  illegal,  but  those  meetings  were  not  pro- 
hibited— they  were  protected — it  is  impossible  for  the  Attorney-General 
to  make  that  statement  before  you  without  saying,  "  I,  the  Attorney- 
General,  neglected  the  high  duty  " — ^which  I  know  he  would  not — **  ne- 
glected the  protection  of  the  public  and  of  the  peace."       Ay,  is  not  the 
truth  of  it  this :  That  these  prosecutions  have  been  hounded  on  by  a 
class,     my    lords;    that     it     has   been    urged    on    by    those    who 
thought    their      rights      were     being    invaded      by      the      objects 
of     this      League,     which      they    thought    were     being     directed 
against      that      class,      who      when      public      opinion      was     ap- 
pealed   to,    found    that  public   opinion  was  against  them,  speaking 
loudly  against  their  rights ;  and  when  they  found  that  this  is  so,  and 
when  they  go  to  the  public  Press  and  write  in  it,  and  when  they  have 
meetings,  when  they  have  a  land  committee,  and  when  they  have  or- 
ganizations of  landlords,  and  they  appeal  to  every  authority,  written 
and  otherwise — ^from  Holy  Writ  down  to  a  shilling  pamphlet — ^when 
they  fail  in  that  is  not  the  next  course  to  try  and  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  up  this  prosecution,  and  in  the  month  of  December,  to  try 
and  find  them  guilty  for  acts  that  they  were  allowed  to  do,  unchallenged 
and  unheeded.     And,  gentlemen,  then  in  this  month  of  December,  they 
are  to  ask  a  Dublin  jury  to  help  them  to  grope  through  the  darkness  of 
a  hundred  meetings,  to  find  out  the  desired  conspiracy.     Gentlemen, 
these  persons  for  whom  I  appear  as  counsel,  feel  this,  that  it  is  unfair 
that  these  charges  should  be  now  brought,  unfair  that  they  were  to  be 
prosecuted,  now  at  this  time,  when  Parliament  is  assembled,  when 
coercion  and  land  reform  are  the  burning  questions  of  the  hour ;  it  is 
felt  rather  hard  by  some  of  them — the  men  who  lead  what  is  called  the 
Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^five  of  them  at  least,  who  are 
traversers  here,  should  be,  perhaps,  gagged,  and  their  mouths  stopped 
during    the    coming    session     by     this    prosecution — a    prosecution 
which    ought,    according     to  the  Crown    case,   to    have  been  insti- 
tuted long  before.       Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  took   credit  to 
himself  for  having  adopted  this  form — shaving  this  form  of  informatioii 
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Bworiiy  and  he  gave  us  three  grounds  for  it.  It  sared  time,  he  said ;  it 
saved  excitement,  and  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  trayersers  themselves, 
because  thej  would  not  be  arrested.  Gentlemen,  that  it  has  saved  time 
I  appeal  to  you  at  the  dose  of  this  trial.  That  it  has  saved  excitement, 
being  in  the  citj  of  Dublin,  I  will  also  appeal  to  your  reason  as  to 
whe^er  it  has,  or  whether  it  has  been  out  of  consideration  for  the 
traversers  that  this  form  of  prosecution  should  be  adopted  against  them, 
and  that  this  doctrine  of  conspiracy  should  be  pressed  against  them — 
that  for  some  word — ^this  or  that  idle  word  used  by  this  man  or  that 
man,  even  when  the  broad  Atlantic  was  rolling  between  me  and  the 
rest  of  them — ^that  those  words  should  support  this  convenient  and 
elastic  network  of  conspiracy,  and  that  my  learned  friends  should  now 
patch  up  this  stitch  work  of  supposed  criminality  for  words — ^idle  words — 
that  have  been  gathered  from  passages  in  a  hundred  speeches.  And  that  is 
consideration  for  the  traversers  !  Qod  protect  them  from  such  mercy  I 
Gentlemen,  we  are  in  a  criminal  case  where  the  Crown  is  bound  to  prove 
and  to  satisfy  you  of  the  guilt  of  the  traversers — Abound  to  satisfy  you  the 
state  of  facts  is  inconsistent  with  their  innocence — that  this  state  of 
things  existed.  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  rest  cannot  open  their  mouths  in 
this  Court  They  cannot  tell  youhow  pure,  how  just,  how  right  their  objects 
were.  But,  gentlemen,  our  law  then  provides  in  order  to  prevent  such  an 
ii\justice  upon  prosecuted  men,  that  the  case  for  the  Crown  must  be, 
beyond  all  doubt,  clear,  and  that  if  they  do  not  satisfy  you  as  reasonable 
men,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  of  the  existence  of  this  conspiracy, 
there  is  but  one  verdict  which  law  and  justice  require  you  to  give,  and 
that  is  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Gentlemen,  how  has  this  conspiracy  been 
proved,  or  attempted  to  be  proved — ^by  reporting  policemen.  Police- 
men— I  think  there  were  ten  of  them  examined,  or  something  like  that 
number,  in  the  case,  and  it  is  for  you  to  judge  of  their — ^this  number  of 
policemen — accuracy  and  their  fairness.  You  will  remember,  if  you 
come  to  find  a  man  guilty  on  a  speech  that  has  been  delivered,  that  one  . 
passage  or  one  word  in  that  speech  may  qualify  the  whole.  A  thousand 
illustrations  might  be  presented  to  you  that  would  show  this  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  dropping  of  a  word,  or  the  omission  of  a  sentence,  makes 
perfectly  innocent  that  which  may  become  criminal  frx>m  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  reported,  either  by  unfairness  or  inaccuracy.  We  have  it 
proved  here  that  a  meeting  that  lasted  some  three  or  two  and  a  half 
hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  occupied  some  four  or  ^ve  pages  of  short 
printing  in  the  reports  of  these  policemen.  We  have  it  proved  by  one 
gentleman,  a  Mr.  Barrett — ^indeed  he  told  us  vexy.  frankly — ^he 
made  a  frank  confession  when  on  the  table,  that  his  report  was  all 
disconnected  sentences  in  the  original  notes,  but  that  he  connected  them 
because  otherwise  they  would  have  been  ridiculous,  and  he  made  one 
consecutive  speech  of  what  was  only  broken  sentences.  He  frankly  con- 
fessed that.  And  wo  had  one  genUeman  whom  I  cannot  pass  by  in  the 
same  manner — namely,  Mr.  Matthews — and  when  he  wanted  to  put 
words  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Nally,  when  the  name  of  the  man  Feerick 
was  mentioned,  he  made  that  alteration  during  the  course  of  the  time 
before  the  trial,  a  week  before  the  trial,  he  altered  what  had  been  his 
transcript,  there  was  a  little  shady  spot,  and  that  was  blotted  out. 
When  you  looked  at  it  no  one  could  entertain  any  doubt  that  it  waa 
deliberately  blotted  out.  That  is  not  fairness.  That  is  not  the  way  in 
which  a  charge  of  S3rmpathy  with  murder  is  to  be  supported  even  against 
Mr.  Kally.  Gentlemen,  with  policemen,  they  are  apt  to  select  what 
they  think  is  a  ^'  spicy  "  sentence  or  passage,  and  send  it  up  to  you — 
not  that  anyone  in  the  Castle  would  care  one  farthingi  but  it  is  the 
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natural  tendency  of  the  policeman  searching  for  a  conspiracy  to  select 
spicy  bits,  and  if  those  spicy  bits  are  sent  up  it  is  a  most  unfEdr  system 
of  reporting;  it  is  most  unfair,  because  the  omission  of  one  word  or  one 
sentence  nullifies  the  whole,  and  makes  guilty  what  would  be 
otherwise  perfectly  innocent.  I  shall  observe  further  upon  that 
when  I  come  to  deal  with  some  of  those  meetings,  and  show  you 
exactly  how  that  has  occurred.  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  deal  with  this  case,  and  certainly  no  one  can  appr^uih 
it  properly  or  view  it  rightly  without  taking  into  account,  and  without 
seeing  and  knowing  thoroughly  what  was  the  state  of  the  country  as 
regards  the  land  laws  in  1879,  for  I  am  not  going  back  into  a  retro-, 
spect  of  this  thing  beyond  the  year  1879,  the  very  year  the  Land  League 
was  first  started.  Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  who  addressed  you 
last  went  at  length — at  least  at  considerable  length — and  therefore 
has  spared  me  the  task,  of  going  into  the  history  of  Ireland.  We  have 
been  told  on  different  occasions,  and  I  have  seen  it  frequently,  that 
Ireland  has  no  histoiy.  Unfortunately,  I  think  it  has  a  very  blood- 
stained history.  It  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  I  have  read  it,  that  the 
history  of  the  land  of  Ireland  is  simply  a  succession  of  forfeitures — a 
transfer  of  property  in  which  the  chief  instruments  of  conveyance  were 
fire,  famine,  and  the  sword.  But,  gentlemen,  there  was  one  fact  which 
the  traversers  knew — most  of  them  old  enough  to  remember,  all  of  them 
knew  by  their  reading,  and  all  of  them  knew  from  their  fathers — ^that  in 
1847  there  had  fallen  on  this  country  a  terrible  famine,  and  that  out  of 
that  famine  had  sprung  eviction,  and  out  of  that  eviction  had 
sprung  crime;  they  knew,  as  we  all  know,  that  in  the  year  1847 
and  in  the  year  1849,  in  one  year  300,000  persons  had  been  evicted; 
they  knew  that  whole  districts  had  been  cleared ;  they  knew  that 
the  consequences  of  these  evictions  were  due  to  the  famine  that  had 
gone  over  the  country ;  they  knew  that  crime  had  largely  increased  in 
consequence ;  they  knew  that  but  for  the  exertions  of  jlist  and  good 
men  during  that  period,  more  human  beings  would  have  perished  than 
the  millions  that  did,  or,  atleast,  the  millions,  perhaps,  that  did.  None 
more  charitable,  none  more  active  in  averting  that  terrible  disaster  than 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  which  we  all  remember — at  least  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember,  I  regret  to  say — the  establishment  of — shall  I  call 
it  a  conspiracy,  amongst  them  to  avert  and  to  save  Ireland  from  fieunine, 
and  we  have  in  the  transactions  of  that  body  one  testimony  to  the  people 
whom  they  relieved.  It  is  this  passage  : — "  We  cannot  forbear  express- 
ing our  strong  sense  of  the  patient  endurance  which  the  labouring  classes 
have  generally  exhi  bited  under  sufferings  greater,  we  believe,  than  the  people 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe  have  to  sustain. '^  There  is  one  Act  of 
Parliament  of  that  year  which  certainly  bears  a  fearful  testimony  to  the 
times  in  which  it  was  passed.  The  rights  of  the  landlords  were  pro- 
tected well,  but  it  was  thought  that  there  were  two  days  on  which 
evictions  might  not  be  carried  out.  The  common  law  had  already  ex- 
cluded Sundays.  But  in  "the  Act  which  was  passed  for  the 
relief  of  tiie  destitute  poor  evicted  in  Ireland"  —  for 
these  are  the  words  of  that  statute — it  is  enacted  that 
on  two  days — the  day  of  the  Nativity  and  the  day  of  the 
Saviour's  sufferings  shall  be  days  on  which  no  landlord  shall  evict.  I 
think  I  need  pass  no  greater  or  better  comment  upon  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland  in  1847.  And  it  was  that  famine,  and  it  was  that  cruel 
suffering  that  fell  upon  the  people  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  bodies 
which  took  in  hand  from  time  to  time  this  land  question,  and  have  been 
ever  since  struggling  for  it.     What  is  this  Land  League  but  the 
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successor  of  the  Tenant  League  established  in  1852.     From  that  time 
forth  it  has  been  going  on  fighting  this  land  question,  fighting  it  inch 
by  inch  with  a  class  who  were  determined  to  prevent  its  progress,  a  class 
who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  prosecution  which  I  am  now  counsel  in. 
Gentlemen,  there  are  some  acts  of  that  time,  of  that  di*eadful  time,  which 
have  become  historicaL     I  shall  mention  no  names  of  any  people  unless 
names  which  have  become  part  of  the  history  of  the  country  by  their 
names  being  alluded  to  in  printed  Parliamentary  papei's  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  where  the  Parliamentary  blue  books  of  that  House 
speak  forth  the  testimony  of  the  terrible  times  through  which  the 
people  passed.     In  one  Blue  Book  so  late — one  much  later  than  that 
famine — so  late  as  1861  we  find  there  was  one  man  who  turned  out 
of  a  district  2  44  human  beings — ^turned  them  out  in  two  nights.  This  is  one 
of  the  names,  and  the  reason  I  mention  his  name  ia  this — ^that  his  name 
appears  in  one  of  those  meetings  which  my  learned  friend  r^ad  from  the 
NcUiony  and  it  was  said  that  we,  or  some  of  us,  were  exciting  hostility 
between  John  Greorge  Adair  and  his  tenants.     But,  gentlemen,  need 
any  man  excite  hostility  between  John  George  Adair  and  his  tenants 
when  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  laid  the  shocking 
testimony  that  that  man  in  1861  evicted  244  human  beings,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  the  Government  to  him,  who  begged  him 
to  pause  before  such  a  terrible  step  was  taken ;  but  no,  he  pursued  the 
fell  work,  for  fell  work  it  was.     And  in  the  Parliamentai^  paper  we 
have  the  simple  words  of  the  sub-inspector  who  accompanied  the  proces- 
sion, and  who  tells  us  that  he  was  present,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
evicted  people  was  admirable ;   but  that  three-fourths  of  them  must  go 
into  the  workhouse,  and  that  the  rest  must  emigrate.     And  we  know 
that  the  terrible  procession  of  200  policemen,  with  two  sub-inspectors, 
to  evict  these  people  was  accompanied  by  three  ministers  of  religion — a 
Protestant,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  Catholic — to  give  religious  consolation 
to  the  evicted  poor.     Gentlemen,  there  is  one  other  scene  that  also 
appears  in  the   Parliamentary  history  of  a  period,  I  believe,  later 
still.      It  is  a  scene  told  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  revered 
prelate  of    the  Roman    Catholic    Church,    Dr.    Nulty,    who    is    in 
this  Court  to-day,  and  who  will  be  here  to  give  evidence  in  this  case  on 
behalf  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  here  prosecuted,  and  he  tells  us  that 
in  his  diocese  he  once  was  present  when  700  human  beings  were  cast  in 
one  day  upon  the  road,  that  in  the  course  of  the  work    the  people 
paused — ^tiie  sheriff  and  his  men — ^because  they  came  upon  two  fever- 
stricken  houses,  and  they  were  merciful  to  them.     Though  leaving  them 
within  the  walls,  they  cai-efuUy  removed  the  roof  and  they  covered  the 
people  with  a  winnowing  sheet — the  dying  and  the  dead  lay  under  one 
winnowing  sheet, — and  there  Dr.  Nulty,  the  bishop,  administered  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church  to  the  dying  lying  under  the  winnowing 
sheet,  with  no  other  covering  between  them  and  Heaven.     Gentlemen, 
such  stories  as  that  rankle  in  the  mind     That  occurred  in  the  county  in 
which  I  was  bom.    It  rankles  in  the  mind  stUl.     It  is  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.     It  is  remembered  by  the  emigrant  in  a  foreign 
land;  it  is  remembered  in  their  action  when  they  send  money  to  this 
country  to  keep  the  poor  here  and  let  them  have  a  grip  of  their 
homesteads,    and    to    avert    exile;  for  what  is  emigration  but  exile 
after  all ;  and  the  emigrant  who  loves  this  country  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances,  and  turns  back   his  eye  on   the  home  that  he  has  left, 
turns  back  in  his    memory   to  those   scenes  again  and   sends  money 
to  those  at  home  to  relieve  them.     Is  there  anyone  so  charitable  as 
the  Irish  American,  who  sent  it  all  from  love  of  country.     Gentle- 
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men,  those  whom  I  am  counsel  for,  did  they  stir  up  ill-will  between 
those  descendants  of  these  people  in  Westmeath  who  were  so  evicted  t 
Did  they  stir  np  ill-will  between  any  of  those  who  are  left  in  Donegal 
by  that  work — was  it  necessaiy  or  could  it  bel  No,  my  learned  fiiead 
tells  Tis  there  were  two  Gospels — that  there  was  a  new  Gospel  and  an  old 
GoBpeL  The  things  I  am  telling  you  of  were  done  in.  the  period  of  the 
old  Gospel  of  good-will,  peace  and  charity  to  all  men.  Gentlemen,  these 
were  the  things  that  were  remembered  by  these  gentlemen  who  are  here 
prosecuted  in  this  case  for  a  crime  when  they  were  about  to  take  up  the 
land  work  in  1879.  Gentlemen^  it  is  true  that  before  that  came  there 
was  a  remedial  measure  passed,  passed,  that  is  in  an  emasculated  state. 
A  remedial  measure  was  brought  in  as  we  know  by  the  great  statesman, 
the  good  statesman,  who  presides  over  these  countries — ^the  Prime 
Minister — a  man  who  has  done  more  for  this  country  than  any  other 
man  who  ever  filled  the  same  position — a  man  whose  words,  whose  burn- 
ing words  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject  of  evictions,  perhaps 
you  will  yet  hear  again.  He  has  ever  borne  Ireland's  sufferings  at 
heart,  and  has  done  so  much  to  remedy  those  evils.  We  know  that  in 
1870  he  brought  in  a  measure  large  then,  much  lai^er  than  when  it  was 
passed,  because  it  was  mutilated  in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature 
where  all  those  measures  are  mutilated — in  the  House  of  Lords.  Let 
me  read  for  you  a  few  words  from  the  lips  of  that  man — that  great 
man — when  he  brought  in  this  Bill  and  laid  it  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons : — '^  It  is  said  that  the  system  of  land  tenure  is 
the  same  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  England,  and  that  if  it  does  not 
produce  the  same  effects  in  both  countries  that  must  be  owing  to  the 
fault  of  the  Irish  peopla  It  is  true  that  the  naked  abstract  law  of 
the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  as  founded  upon  contract  and  not 
upon  tenure,  may  be  the  same  as  in  England.  In  both  countries  the 
occupation  of  Uie  land,  as  i^  rule,  is  founded  upon  the  relation 
of  two  persons,  one  of  whom  has  something  that  is  given  him 
by  a  written  or  an  unwritten  agreement,  and  the  other  has  all 
the  rest.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  that  is  the  law  of  both  countries, 
but  it  is  only  the  mere  skeletons  of  the  laws  of  the  two  countries 
that  bear  any  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  flesh  and  the  blood  with 
which  the  figures  are  invested  are  wholly  different ;  all  the  circumstances 
all  the  associations,  and  all  the  decretions  that  have  grown  around  the 
naked  ideas  are  different  in  the  one  country  from  what  they  are  in  the 
other.  We  cannot  name  a  point  in  which  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland  and  in  Great  Britain  are  the  same^  except  only  in 
what  may  be  called  the  abstract  and  general  idea.  Down  to  a  late  period 
Ireland  has  been  full  of  the  recollections  and  the  marks  of  conquest,  while 
in  England  nothing  of  the  kind  has  existed  for  long  ages  past'* 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  again  on  the  same  subject : — '^  For  one  hundred 
years  Ireland  has  been  engaged  in  almost  a  contLnuous  conflict  with  the 
governing  power—  I  will  not  say  of  the  nation,  but  with  the  governing 
power  of  this  island.  She  has  engaged  in  that  conflict  with  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a  limited  population,  of  inferior  resources,  of  backward 
political  development,  and  yet  she  has  been  uniformly  sucoessfu). 
Strength  and  weakness  have  grappled  together  in  almost  incessant 
conflict,  and  on  every  occasion  in  a  succession  of  falls,  strength  has  been 
laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  weakness  has  waved  the  banner  of 
victory  over  it  And  why  was  that  1  ...  I  cannot  recite  the  Welsh,  but 
the  English  was  this :  '  A  nation  is  stronger  than  a  lord.'  I,  sir, 
admit  it — I  admit  more — a  nation  is  stronger  than  a  Parliament ;  but 
though  I  have  no   Welsh  in  which   to   clothe  my  sayings,  I  will  add 
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yet  another  saying — ^there  is  something  else  stronger  than  a  nation,  and 
that  something  is  justice/'  Those  are  the  noble  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  brought  in  that  Bill  in  1870. 

These  were  noble  words  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  who  brought 
in  that  Bill  in  1870.     Was  the  Bill  met  with  generosity  by  the  landlord 
class  1    I  remember  one  eminent  man  who  told  us  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— ^who  said  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^that  the  Act  of  1870  was 
pure  Communism ;  and  he  filled  a  high  office  in  Ireland.     Centlemen^  by 
common  consent,  according  to  the  statement  of  my  friend,  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  Act  has  proved  ineffectual  and  abortive.     How  is  that 
proved  1    In  each  year  since  it  passed  attempts  have  been  made  by  some 
one  or  other  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  remedy  the  defects,  to  clear 
away  the  defects  of  that  Act,  and  every  one  of  them  has  been  frustrated 
by  strong  landlord  influence  either  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  in  the 
House  of  Lords.     To  frame  a  Land  Act  which  would  be  effective  and 
satisfactory  there  are  two  or  three  objects  which  a  statesman  should  have 
in  view — to  prevent  eviction,  and  to  prevent  crime.     Has  the  Land  Act 
of  1870  proved  effective  in  thati    Is  it  not  open  to  the  landlords  when 
famine  comes  again,  and  ^v^hen  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs  again,  to 
be  led  by  cupidity  to  clear  out  his  tenants  ?     This  Act  afforded  no  pro- 
tection, and  as  famine  grew,  so  more  evictions  followed.  What  do  we  findl 
That  the  ejectments  in  1876  amounted  to  1,269  ;  in  1877,  to  1,323  ;  in 
1878,  to  1^749  ;  and  in  1879,  when  famine  was  impending,  to  2,667  ; 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1880,  when  tenants  were  not  recovering 
from  the  famine,  but,  perhaps,  in  the  midst  of  it,  we  find  in  the  first  half 
of  that  year,  2,1 10  fanulies,  equal  to  10,657  persons,  were  evicted.   These 
are  the  figures  beyond  all  doubt  these  are  the  statistics,  of  the  country  relied 
on  by  eminent  men  in  the  debates  on  the  Disturbance  BUI.  Of  these  2, 1 10 
a  certain  portion  were  re-admitted  as  caretakers.      What  does  that 
mean  1    That  they  were  re-admitted  into  possession  at  a  rent  of  one 
shilling  per  week,  but  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their  tenancy,  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act,  and  their  improvements  and 
everything  else  became  the  property  of  the  landlord.     Placed  in  that 
position  they  could  be  turned  out  at  any  moment  by  summary  proce- 
dure in  the  Petty  Sessions  Court.     In  iAna  way  the  landlord  could  re- 
admit  as  many  aa  possible  a«  caretakers,  because  when  he  wished  he 
oould  exercise  over  them  in  that  position  arbitrary  dominion,  and  there- 
fore he  deserved  no  credit  for  their  re-admission  as  caretakers,  and 
therefore  I  say  the  startling  fact  remains  that  as  famine  grew  evictions 
also  grew.     And  is  it  surprising  that  as  evictions  grew  crime  also  in- 
creased?     Gentlemen,  that  there  was  in  this  country  in  1879  direst 
distress  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  country.     My  learned  friend  has 
read  for  you  the  language  of  the  Attorney-General  himself  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  proving  and  demonstrating  that  fact.     We  know  it  is 
part  of  the  history  of  the  country  that  sixteen  prelates  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  that  four  prelates  of  the  Roman   Catholic  Church,  in- 
cluding two  Archbishops,  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  this  country 
and  called    his    attention  to  the  extent   of   the    distress,    and    told 
him    that    if  it    continued,    and    Government  would  not  help  the 
suffering   people,    they'  (the  prelates)   could  not  guarantee  anything 
as    to    the    excesses    that  might    be    committed     in    the    country. 
There  was  nothing  done.      We  have  it  on  the  records  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  it  ridiculed  and  scorned  the  idea  of  distress.      Who 
averted  iti     We   have  letters  of   Bishops,    letters   of  Archbishops, 
and  letters  of  Priests  bearing  testimony  to  the  state  of  the  country. 
These  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Laiid  League  who  had  put  their 
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hands  to  the  work,  and  Mr.  Pamelly  in  Deoember,  left  hisoountzytob^ 
in  a  foreign  land  for  the  starving  people  at  home.     He  was  the  means — 
aye,  and  he  was  the  means  for  o^ers  who  followed  in  his  steps — of  haviDg 
X380,000  distributed  amongst  the  people  of  Ireland,  saving  many  of  them 
from  death.     That  was  the  state  of  the  distress  in  Ireland  in  1879.    The 
figures  are  familiar  to  us  all.    With  this  experience,  what  was  the  object 
of  the  Land  League  in  1879  ?     I  say,  the  object  of  it  was  to  check  crime 
and  check  agrarian  outrage.     What  has  produced  in  this  country  agrarian 
outrage  1     Three  things.      In  the  first  place  ejectments,  then  notices  to 
quit,  and,  finally,  evictions.     Why,  the  very  words  agrarian  outrage  im- 
ply connection  with  land.     Ejectments,  notices  to  quit,  and  evictions, — 
these  are  the  fertile  causes  of  agrarian  crime.     That  beong  so,  let  me  ask 
you,  which  is  the  greater  philanthropist — ^the  man  who  destroys  a  cause 
or  its  efiTect,  the  man  who  makes  crime  impossible,  or  applies  coercion  to 
it  as  the  effect  of  a  certain  cause  f      As  long  as  the  cause  exists,  and  the 
rankling  cause  is  there  you  will  never  stop  agrarian  crime.     Human 
nature  is  weak,  and  it  will  ever  be  so.  Every  professing  Christian  bears  tes- 
timony to  his  weakness  when  he  asks  each  morning  to  be  delivered  from 
temptation.     No  one  can  doubt  that  these  evictions  have  been  the 
fertile  cause  of  crime,  and  that  they  have  led  numbers  of  weak  men  to 
forget  the  Divine  motto — '*  Vengeance  is  mine.'*      It  was  i&  that  spirit 
— to  save  the  country  from  suffering,  to  save  it  from  eviction,  to  save 
it  from  crime,  and  to  save  it  from  outrage — ^that  the  Land  Lesgm 
approached  their  work  in  the  year  1879.   Gentlemen,  it  will  be  essentuil 
that  I  should  establish  beforo  you,  as  I  shall,  the  legality  of  the  object 
of  the  Land  League.     Thero  wero  two  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
country  which  they  had  to  regard,  and  which  you  must  regard  now. 
The  first  period  was  from  October,  1879,  till  the  end  of  the  session  of 
1880,  and  then  from  October,  1880,  until  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  other 
members  of  what  is  called  the  Irish  party  returned  from  Parliament 
disappointed  and  foiled  by  the  action  of  the  Legislature.     The  origin  of 
this  Land  League  is  found  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pamell,   dated   1st 
October,  1879,  which  has  not  yet  been  read.     Some  of  those  early 
documents  relating  to  the  institution  of  the  Land  League  have  not  been 
read,  and  wisely  not  read,  by  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General 
The  first  institution  of  the  League  is  referable  to  Mr.  Pamell's  letter  of 
the  1st  October,  1879,  which  was  issued  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  and 
addressed  to  members  of  Parliament  and  to  the  people  of  this  country 
who  wished  to  join  the  movement.     In  that  letter  or  circular  Mr.  PameU 
stated — "  Some  friends  have  urged  upon  me  the  desirability  of  forming 
a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  our  friends  abroad,  and 
especially  in  America,  for  aid  in  forming  a  new  land  agitation  in  favour 
of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  occupier ;  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  upholding  the  tenants  during  this  terrible  crisis  by  the  promotion  of 
organization.     I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  appeal  which  we  have  drawn 
up,  and  trust  that  you  will  permit  yourself  to  be  added  to  this  com- 
mittee and  allow  your  name  to  be  appendekl  to  the  appeal."     That  was 
the  letter  which  led  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Land  League,  on  the  21st 
October,  1879.     And  surely,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  pointed  out  to  you, 
the  position  of  Ireland  at  that  time  was  one  that  called  for  action  on  the 
part  of  charitable  men — one  that  called  for  action  on  the  part  of  every 
man  that  loved  his  country.      When  famine  in  the  cycle  of  time  had 
come  round  again,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tenants,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Attorney-General,  had  the  lands  at  such  terms  that,  no 
doubt,  if  the  sun  had  been  bright  enough  and  heaven  kind,  they  mi^t 
just  pay  their  obligations,  pay  their  rent,  and  Uve ;  but  let  there  be  toQ 
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little  suiushine  and  too  much  rain,  then  all  these  people  that  were 
always  poor  were  turned  into  a  famine-stricken  population. ,  The  land- 
lord could  always  prevent  by  law  the  crop  leaving  the  land  until  his 
rent  was  paid :  it  was  a  power  granted  to  him  by  the  land  laws 
of  the  country,  and,  ^erefore,  they  had  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  impending  famine,  certsan  eviction,  much  depres- 
sion, and  certain  crime.  Let  us  now  see  what  steps  were 
taken  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Pamell's  letter  and  appeal  to  meet  that  state 
of  things.  The  objects  were,  I  submit  to  your  reason  and  judgment, 
humane  and  just.  The  objects  were  to  make  such  a  state  of  things  im- 
possible by  removing  the  cause  of  crime.  The  object  was  to  remove 
crime  as  the  result  of  evictions.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  see  whether 
that  object,  having  regard  to  the  period  of  famine,  has  not  had  the 
approbation  of  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  Government  direct- 
ing these  prosecutions.  Let  me  tell  you  what  Mr.  Forster 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons  himself,  when  the  Compensa- 
tion for  Disturbance  Bill  was  under  discussion*  He  said — "Now 
I  want  to  ask  the  House  to  consider  who  are  the  smaU  tenants 
with  whom  we  have  to  deaL  First — ^they  are  men  unable  to  pay  the 
rent,  or  else  the  Court  would  not  consider  ijie  claim ;  secondly,  it  is  the 
circumstance  of  the  time — the  distress  of  the  year  and  the  failure  of  the 
harvest — ^that  have  made  them  thus  unable  ;  thirdly,  they  are  willing 
to  pay  the  rent  if  the  landlord  would  give  them  reasonable  terms  in 
reduction  or  time ;  and,  lastly,  the  landlord  will  not  give  them  these 
reasonable  terms.  It  is  only  under  all  these  conditions  that  the  tenants 
can  get  compensation  from  the  Court  They  are — or  a  very  large 
majority  of  them  are — attached  to  their  holdings — ^it  may  be  what  we 
call  a  sentimental  attachment.  Considering  the  misery  that  they  and 
their  families  have  lived  in  for  centuries,  it  is  only  surprising  that  they 
should  be  so  attached ;  but  these  are  sentiments  with  which  we  cannot 
reason,  and  this  is  a  sentiment  much  akin  to  patriotism,  without  which 
very  few  countries  would  be  what  they  are.  Remember,  too,  that  these 
are  men  whose  interest  in  their  holdings  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
Land  Act — ^whether  by  what  is  called  its  *  noxious  features '  I  do  not 
know,  but  by  this  Act — ^passed  by  an  enormous  majority  in  this  House, 
and  I  believe  luiianimously  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Remember,  also, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  these  smaU  tenants  have  no  other  means  of 
living  than  their  holdings.  I  will  read  a  letter  I  have  received  to-day 
from  a  friend  who  worked  with  me  in  the  Famine  of  1847  (Mr.  Tuke), 
who  went  to  Donegal  to  see  the  state  of  things  now,  as  compared  with 
what  it  then  was.  He  does  not  find  the  destitution  now  equal  to  the 
famine  in  those  days ;  but  he  does  find  great  distress  due  tothetwo  or  three 
bad  crops  that  have  deprived  thepeople  of  their  sustenance.  Hesays : — '  It 
is  extremely  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  realize  the  intensity  of  feeling 
which  exists  on  the  land  question  in  Ireland ;  and  in  looking  for  some  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  this,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  due  to  a  large  extent 
to  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  population  which  is  engaged  in 
agriculture.  To  nine  tenths  of  the  population  of  Connaught  tiie  pos- 
session of  a  bit  of  land  is  the  sole  means  of  existence.  Of  manufacture 
there  is  none,  and  the  majority  of  the  farms  being  too  small  to  need  hired 
labour,  of  agricultural  labour  there  is  scarcely  any.  Take  away  from 
the  tenant  his  little  holding,  and  nothing  is  lidft  to  him  but  the  work- 
house. Except  in  some  of  the  towns  there  is  not  even  an  unoccupied 
house  which  a  man  could  hire  if  he  obtained  work  apart  from  his  hold- 
ing. Hence  the  tenacity  with  which  the  holding  is  retained  and  de- 
fended,   Thev  are  like  shipwrecked  sailors  on  a  plank  in  the  ocean ;  de- 
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prive  them  of  the  few  inches  bj  which  thej  '  hold  on,'  and  you  depriye 
them  of  life.  Deprivean  Irishman  of  the  few  feet  of  land  hj  which  he  'holds 
on/  and  you  deprire  him  of  all  that  makes  life  possible.     For  the  work- 
house, distasteful  enough  to  an  English  labourer,  is  simply  unendurable 
to  an  Irish  peasant.     That  this  is  no  mere  sentiment  is  often  impressed 
upon  the  visitor  who  enters  the  cabins  of  the  people,  where  it  is  so  common 
to  find  .some  infirm  or  aged  person  dependent  on  the  kindness  of 
the  family  for  the  miserable  subsistence  he  obtains,    and    who   in 
England  would,  without  doubt,  have  been    sent  to  the    workhouse 
long  before.    Who  would  wish  to  lessen  this  kindly  feeling,  or  break 
down    the    almost  unsurmountable  repugnance  to    the  workhouse  T 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  contracts  in  this  case.     My  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney-General,  has  told  you  of  the  sacredness  of  contract 
Well,  most  men,  I  think,  are  inclined  to  observe  their  obligations,  but 
he  appealed  to  you  because  you  are  a  jury  of  merchants,  and  he  thought 
your  minds  would  be  open  to  an  impression  on  the  question  of  contract 
Of  course  it  is  a  sacred  thing,  but  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Forster  himself 
says  upon  the  point.     Speaking  again  on  the  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Bill,  he  said  : — *^  We  find  in  the  distressed  districts  farmers 
.  crowded  together  in  barren  mountain  farms,  unable  to  live  off  their 
farms  except  in  the  workhouse,  and  hardly  able  to  live  on  them  even  in 
good  times,  with  no  other  means  of  living  in  their  homes  in  Ireland, 
and  no  means  of  going  elsewhere.     Well,  many  of  these  men  in  these 
bad  years,  and  especially  in  this  bad  year,  are  unable  to  pay  their  rent 
by  reason  of  the  bad  harvest     I  know  it  has  been  stated  that  they  are 
imable  to  pay  their  rent,  and  it  is  merely  the  agitators  will  not  let 
them,  and  that  it  may  be  so  in  one  or  two  cases,  I  can  believe; 
but  I   do  not  imagine    any   hon.   member   will   deny   that    in   the 
vast    majority    of    cases    the    non-payment    of    rent    arises   from 
inability  to  pay,  and   that   inability  arises   from   the   bad   harvests. 
This,  it  is  said,  means  that  they  are  unable  to  fulfil^  their  contracts,  and 
then  political  economists — some  of  the  old  school,  but  not  all — a  great 
many  political  economists,  who  have  become  such  for  this  measure,  who 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  of  as  such  before — cry,  as  with  one  voice, 
'  Contracts  are  sacred,  and  above  all  this  contract  to  pay  rent'     And 
then  comes  the  mazim — Fiat  justitia,  mat  ccdwmj  which,  I  suppose,  in 
this  particular  instance  may  be  interpreted — 'Let  the  rent  be  paid 
though  the  heavens  fall ;  let  these  contracts  be  fulfilled  or  let  the  law 
take  its  course.'     Consider  what  that  means.     It  means,  one  thing,  at 
any  rate — that  we,  who  administer  the  law,  are  not  to  leave  the  law  to 
itself,  but  are  to  back  it  with  all  the  force  we  have  at  our  disposal.    I 
do  not  deny  that  that  ought  to  be  the  meaning ;  law  must  be  enforced 
and  carried  out,  or  society  is  utterly  disorganized ;  but  then  we  must 
consider  what  is  this  law  that  is  to  be  enforced.     It  means  that  the  pre- 
sent law  of  ejectment  shall  be  enforced  this  year  in  thode  districts  at  all 
risks,    under  all   circumstances,  and  regardless  of  any  consequences. 
Now  ought  this  to  be  done  1  That  is  the  sole  question  for  us  to  consider." 
That  being  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the  time,  Mr.  Pamell  wrote  the  letter 
I  have  referred  to.     Was  there  anything  wrong  in  what  he  did  1    That 
letter  invited  those  who  thought  fit  to  attend  the  meeting  which  was 
held  on  the  21st  October,  in  Middle  Abbey-street,  and  there  were  formed 
and  drawn  up  what  we  may  call  the  rules  of  the  Land  League,  and  the 
resolutions  which  defined  its  objects.    And  here  they  are.     The  first  re- 
solution stated — *<  That  an  association  be  hereby  formed,  to  be  named 
the  Irish  National  Land  League."    The  next  was — "  That  the  objects  of 
the  League  are-^first,  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  rack-rents ;  and, 
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second,  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the 
occupier."  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  that  ?  To  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion of  rack-rents,  and  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  land  to  the  occu- 
pier by  fair  and  just  means.  The  third  resolution  was — **  That  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Land  League  shall  be  best  attained  (that  is  the  objects  before 
stated)  y  by  promoting  an  organization  amongst  tenant-farmers,  by  de- 
fending those  who  may  be  threatened  with  eviction  for  refusing  to  pay 
imjust  rents,  by  facilitating  the  working  of  the  Bright  Clauses  of  the 
Lajid  Act  during  the  winter,  and  by  obtaining  such  reform  in  the  laws 
relating  to  land  as  will  enable  every  tenant  to  become  the  owner  of  his 
holding  by  paying  a  fair  rent  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 
These  are  the  objects  of  the  Land  League — ^that  is  their  con- 
stitution— ^that  is  their  charter.  Is  there  any  word  in  that  that  any 
humane  or  just  man  could  take  exception  to?  There  was  one  other  re- 
solution passed.  Nobody  will  find  fault  with  it.  It  was  resolved 
— ''  That  the  president  of  this  League,  Mr.  Pamell,  be  requested  to  pro- 
ceed to  America  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  assistance  from  our  exiled 
countr3rmen  and  other  sympathisers,  for  the  object  for  which  this  appeal 
has  been  issued."  Nobody  would  find  fault,  I  think,  with  that.  Fol- 
lowing that  came  the  appeal  which  my  learned  friend  read  yesterday — 
it  was  an  appeal  to  the  Irish  race  and  to  the  Irish  farmers — or  rather 
there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Irish  race,  and  also  an  appeal  to  the  Irish 
tenant  farmers.  We  were  told  by  the  Attorney-General  that  this  was 
not  a  tenant  farmers'  movement,  that  it  was  a  Communistic  movement. 
There  was  an  appeal  to  tenant  farmers  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  present  land  system  had  prevented  the  material  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  national  character  which  would  have  resulted  from  the 
independence  of  the  tenantry  of  the  country,  that  notices  to  quit  and  rack- 
rents  were  the  instruments  of  the  present  system,  and  that  the  remedy 
demanded  was  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  the  land  to  the  occupiers, 
notby  confiscation,  but  by  thepayment  of  fair  compensation.  What  wasthati 
It  was  said  by  the  Attomey-Qeneral  that  we  never  had  the  object  of  the 
League — the  getting  of  redress  in  Parliament.  That  is  one  of  the 
primary  objects  of  the  resolution — ^reform  of  the  Land  Laws  in  Parlia- 
ment. Tou  will  find  that  is  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Pamell,  that  it  was  to 
be  a  remedy  in  Parliament.  And  the  appeal  winds  up  with  an  expres- 
sion which  everyone  must  commend,  by  stating  that  it  would  be  expected 
that  there  would  be  strong  and  influential  opposition  to  any  agitation  for 
these  good  and  just  things.  And  surely  strong,  and  influential  opposi- 
tion there  was,  and  in  that  opposition  I  may  include  this  prosecution. 
The  opposition  by  the  landlords  was  strong  and  influential  undoubtedly. 
They  fought  inch  by  inch,  and  year  by  year,  the  question  of  land  reform 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  Lords,  and  never  stopped  it  until 
the  voice  of  the  country  was  strong  and  men  clamoured  as  it  were  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  This  appeal  closes  with  these  words — ''  We 
resolve  to  retain  a  firm  grip  of  our  Irish  homesteads,"  and  in  oonjimc- 
tion  with  that  there  is  an  address  to  emigrants.  The  Attomey- 
Creneral  relied  on  these  words,  ''A  firm  grip  on  your  homesteads;" 
but  in  that  document,  which  is  the  basis  and  shows  the  constitution 
of  the  Land  League,  there  is  an  address  to  emigrants,  saying — '*  Don't 
emigrate ;  you  would  be  exiles  then,  retain  a  grip  of  your  homesteads." 
Then  we  have  set  out  at  the  end  what  I  have  submitted  to  you  as  the 
resolution  for  the  settlement  of  agrarian  strife  of  the  country  and  the 
supreme  good  of  the  |)eople,  that  a  system  of  peasant  proprietary  should 
be  established,  and  that  scheme  is^  found  to  be  supported  by  good 
and  just  men — ^legislators,   members  of  the  (^ovemmentj   and  others. 
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My  learned  friend,  himself,  commended  it  as  a  worthy  subject  to  be 
set  before  you  for  your  consideration.     Let  me  tell  you  what  has  been 
said  of  it  by  the  members  of  the  Government.     '^  There  is  a  great  &ct,'* 
said  Mr.  Bright,  "  500,000  families,  being  at  least  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  millions  of  persons,  dependent  upon  the  soil,  competing  with 
each  other  for  the  possession  of  a  farm,  having  no  variety  of  occupation 
as  there  is  in  England,  having  but  one   way,  and  that  only — ^the  way 
out  of  the  country — ^to  escape  from  the  diihculties  in  which  they  find 
themselves.    These  500,000  tenants  are  being,  as  they  allege,  for  the  most 
part  in  a  condition  of  continual  insecurity.     The  rent  may  be  raised  half  a 
crown  an  acre  this  year  and  another  half  a  crown  next.     If  the  farm  passes 
from  the  father  to  the  son,  or  from  the  widow  to  the  son,  or  from  a  farmer 
to  his  brother,  or  to  another   fanner  of  a  new  family,    there   is   an 
occasion  where  it  is  easy  to  propose  some  addition  to  the  i^ent.     The 
addition  may  not  be  so  large  as  to  shock  the  farmer  and  to  drive  him  to 
cease  from  any  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  farm.     By  little  and  little 
rent  is  added.     The  irritation  of  the  tenant  becomes  greater  and  greater. 
He  sees  the  end  to  which  he  is  being  driven.     He  cannot  live  upon  the 
farm,  and  he  must  give  it  up,  and  he  must  find  himself  homeless  in  his 
own  country,  and  thus  there  has  grown  up  in  Ireland — and,  of  course, 
the  worst  in  the  poorest  districts — an  irritation  and  a  discontent  which 
is  the  notorious  and  the  universal  material  on  which  social  or  political 
insurrections  are  generally  based.     Now,  we  must  not  forget  that  in 
Ireland,  men  who  hold  the  land  hold  the  homes  and  lives  of  the  peo- 
pla"      That  is  something   like   the  speeches  which  have  been  given 
in  evidence  and  commented  on,  to  prove  to  you  that  an  illegal  and 
wicked    conspiracy    existed    between    these  fourteen    gentlemen,  the 
traversers      Here  is  a  member  of  the   Grovemment^  a  man  of   vast 
mind,    telling    you    what    I    have   just    read.     But    he    goes    on-^ 
''  What  they  want  is  this — ^to  insure,  in  some  way,  by  some  mode^  tint 
where  a  man  has  his  house  over  his  head — built  it  Mmsalf  probably,  or 
some  preceding  member  of  his  family  may  have  hniift  it-— and  his  little 
farm  around  him,  he  shoidd  not  inoesflaBtly  be  taught  that  he  may  any 
day  have  notice  to  quit^  aad  be  tamed  out  of  his  farm  and  home,  and 
that  ika  not  iteoM  not  be  constantly  added  to  until  even  going  out  of 
Ins  ftam  is  a  less  evil  than  remaining  in  it.     He  wants  some  security 
from  the  constant  torture  and  menace  which  he  feels  hanging  over  him, 
and  he  wants  also  that  there  should  be  some  broad  and  generous  and 
complete  system  established  by  the  Government  by  which  land-owners 
who  are  willing  to  sell,  of  which  there  must  be  many  now  (laughter) — 
that  where  landlords  are  willing  to  sell,  and  there  are  many  at  idl  times, 
and  where  tenants  are  able  and  willing  to  buy,  then  through  the  instru- 
mentality   of   this    Qovemment    Commission,    you     may    gradually, 
year    by    year,  add   to    the    number    of   the    proprietary    farmers 
in  Ireland."      C^entlemen,   that    is    the    language    of    Mr.     Bright 
spoken  the  day  before  this  prosecution  was  instituted.     It  is  language 
which  I  find  in  the  speech  of  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General, 
he  did  not  read.     Gentlemen,  there  is  a  protest  then  against  emigra- 
tion, and  an  appeal  to  the  people  not  to  emigrate,  but  to  stay  in  their 
homes.     Mr.  Pamell  was  in  America.     It  appears  some  of  his  family 
resided  there.     One  document  was  read  against  him,  written  by  a  mem- 
ber  of  his  family.     It  was  taken  from  the  NtUion  newspaper,  and  was 
signed  ''Fanny  Pamell."  In  that  document, in  spirited  and  impassioned 
language,  the  lady  told  the  people  of  the  evils  of  emigration.  She,  who 
had  seen  the  sad  fate  of  many  an  exile,  appealed  to  the  people  to  stay  in 
their  homes,  and  desperate  must  have  been  the  necessities  of  the  case 
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when  the  spirited  and  sympathetic  lines  of  the  sister  appealing  to  the 
people  to  stay  at  home  were  used  in  a  prosecution  against  the  brother ! 
Gentlemen,  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  on  this 
question  of  emigration  ) — ''  Then  there  is  another  remedy,  emigration, 
which  landlords  have,  in  many,  .instances,  been  sedulous  to  promote. 
Emigration,  sir,  when  it  is  voluntary  and  free,  is  the  process  which  the 
Almighty  has  ordained  for  covering  and  cultivating  the  waste  places  of 
the  earth.  But  that  is  when  the  emigrant  is  one  whose  wish  it  is  to  go. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  one  whose  wish  it  is  to  stay,  who  is 
tiTdy,  strongly,  passionately  attached — and  no  people  ever  were  more 
passionately  attached  to  the  soil  on  which  they  were  bom,  and  on  which 
they  have  grown,  than  the  Irish — ^then  to  say — '  We  cannot  insure  to 
you  the  possession  of  your  holding — ^we  cannot  even  give  you  a  reason- 
able probability  that  you  will  be  able  to  exercise  your  industry  with  con- 
fidence ;  but  there  is  the  way,  across  the  Atlantic,  and  there  are  the  wide 
plains  of  America  open  to  receive  you.'  Do  not  let  us  conceal  from  our- 
selves that,  under  such  circumstances,  emigration  is  another  word  for 
banishment,  and  that  the  country  whose  laws  inflict  that  punishment,  and 
cause  that  banishment,  cannot  expect,  and  does  not  deserve,  the  affection 
of  the  people."  That  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  subject  of 
emigration,  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Pamell  warned  them  to  remain  at 
home,  and  keep  a  firm  grip  of  their  homesteads.  That  was  the  scheme 
of  these  men,  to  keep  the  people  at  home,  and  their  resolutions  were 
framed  on  it.  What  is  the  next  document  in  the  case  ?  You  have  been 
told  a  great  deal  about  the  sacredness  of  contract.  Oh,  says  the 
Attomey-C^eneral,  the  people  are  to  pay  nothing  according  to  the  new 
doctrine.  Supposing,  gentlemen,  that  (me  man  in  a  town  had  alone  the 
right  of  contracting  to  sell  bread,  and  if  a  man  who  was  starving  with 
Im  ftmily  went  into  that  town,  the  baker,  who  had  the  exclusive  right 
to  sell  ^km  bread,  might  offer  him  a  loaf  at  half  a  crown  for  his 
starving  childnm.  WmM  you  say  that  was  a  free  contract  ?  You  have 
Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  m  «aoh  contracts  as  that.  It  is  not  any 
statement  of  mine,  but  Mr.  Gladi#n^  on  the  sacredness  of  contract 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  IrchndL  Ckmiracts  in  Ire- 
land are  not  free  between  landlords  and  teimte ;  'Am  4hi- 
ants  must  accept  the  contract  or  not.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  : — 
<'  But  much  stronger  is  the  case  for  Ireland,  because  in  substance  these 
contracts,  though  nominally  free,  have  not  been  really  free  under  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  life  which  that  country  offers.  Even  where  the 
law  has  left  the  Irishman  free,  his  circumstances  have  deprived  him  of 
freedom,  and  it  has  thus  become  our  duty  and  our  necessity  to  interpose, 
within  limits  cautiously  and  strictly  guarded,  for  the  purpose  of  repres- 
sing that  evil.  In  an  agricultural  country  where  the  population  has  been 
such  as  to  cause  a  demand  for  land  always  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and 
where  the  excess  of  this  demand  has  recently  been  met  and  aggravated 
by  the  tendency  to  carry  land  in  large  quantities  out  of  tillage  into 
pasture,  and  thereby  to  diminish  agricultunJ  holdings  and  employment ; 
and,  again,  by  a  desire  to  consolidate  farms,  and  thereby  once  more  to 
narrow  the  means  of  supplying  the  demand  for  land ;  lastly,  in  a  country 
which  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  and  does  not  offer  to  the  adnlt 
Irishman  that  choice  of  professions  and  occupations  which  he  can  easily 
find  in  a  land  where  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  prevails,  there 
history  has  but  too  well  supported  the  proposition  that  the  freedom  of 
contract  which  the  Irish  peasant  possesses  is  but  a  nominal  freedom.** 
That  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  is  what  the  traversers 
irere  agitating,  and  they  told  the  tenantsit  was  right  if  they  could  aooom-. 
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plish  it  by  constitational  and  just  meana  That  is  what  they  intended 
by  their  speeches — to  bring  about  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  reference  to 
these  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant  which  were  never  free,  and 
which  the  head  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Gladstone,  told  you  was  never 
free.  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  that?  Gentlemen,  the  next  docu- 
ment that  was  referred  to  by  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General 
is  the  rules  of  the  Land  League.  The  first  seven  rules  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case,  but  I  will  read  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12tL 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — ^What  rules  are  these  1 

Mr.  WcUker. — ^The  rules  which  were  given  to  the  policeman,  Mallon, 
whatever  his  name  is. 

Mr,  C»  MoUoy. — Sheridan  was  his  name. 

Mr.  WaUeer. — ^At  all  events  they  were  given  to  a  policeman  by  Mr. 
Brennan,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Land  League.  I  have  those  rules 
before  me,  and  one  was,  "That  no  person  shall  take  a  farm 
from  which  another  was  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an  unjust 
rent."  Was  there  anything  illegal  in  thati  The  rules  were 
for  the  guidance  of  the  League  branches,  and  one  rule  was 
to  the  effect  that  any  person  violating  the  rules  should  be  expelled  the 
branch.  Was  there  anything  illegal  in  that )  The  twelfth  rule  stated, 
'^  No  man  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  unjust  rent  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  any 
branch  of  the  Land  League."  Again, ''  No  man  assisting  to  serve  pro- 
cesses of  ejectment,  or  taking  part  in  an  eviction,  or  pun^asing  stock  or 
product  seized  for  non-payment  of  a  rack-rent,  to  be  allowed  the  mem- 
bership of  any  branch  or  association.  Any  member  of  a  branch  proved 
guilty  of  any  of  the  foregoing  acts  to  be  at  once  expelled,  and  denounced 
for  his  action."  That  struck  at  men  who  were  members  of  branches. 
The  rules  have  reference  to  rack-rents,  excessive  rents,  and  unjust 
rents ;  that  is,  of  course,  as  I  understand  rack-rent,  to  be  an  excessive 
rent,  a  rent  which  no  man  could  pay.  That  is  what  we  lawyers  under- 
stand by  rack-rent.  The  eighteenth  rule  says,  "  The  managing  com- 
mittee ^ould  undertake  the  organizing  of  public  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  National  Land  movement  within  the  district  or  districts  form- 
ing the  Branch  of  the  League  to  which  they  belong."  Nothing  illegal 
in  that,  that  I  am  aware  of.  Their  rules  were  pointed  against  rack- 
rents,  evictions  for  unjust  or  impossible  rents.  These  are  the 
rules  for  the  branches.  But  my  learned  friend  fastened  then  on  a  card 
which  was  issued  to  the  members  of  the  branches,  and  on  this  he  founded 
the  main  portion  of  his  argument,  as  I  understood  it,  that  there  was  ille- 
gality in  its  object  He  first  took  exception  to  the  colour  of  the  card  being 
green.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  that  point.  It  then  says 
"  Ireland  for  the  Irish,  down  with  landlordism."  Now  what  is 
meant  by  landlordism?  It  is  the  system;  that  is  the 
condition  of  the  system.  We  contend  they  had  a  right  to  show  the 
legality  of  an  object  striking  against  landlordism — striking  against  the 
system  of  landlordism  in  Ireland,  but  not  at  individual  landlords.  What 
is  landlordism  but  the  land  law  that  is  struck  at,  and  we  do  contend  under 
these  words  we  shall  be  able  to  show  the  condition  of  the  system,  and 
therefore  to  show  the  legality  of  the  object  they  were  promoting,  and 
negative  any  seditious  or  illegal  object  on  the  part  of  these  gentle- 
men. ''Keep  a  firm  grip  on  your  holdings,  the  land  for  the 
people."  I  have  already  spoken  on  that.  You  will  not  say  it  means 
keep  them  by  just  or  imjust  means)  It  means  this — don't  emigrate; 
the  evils  of  emigration  are  known;  remain  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland ; 
the  land  for  the  people ;  keep  a  firm  grip  on  your  homesteads  j  remain  vx 
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the  country  ;  the  land  for  the  people.     That  was  uiken  exceptioii  to  by 
the  Attomey-C^eqeral,  -who  says  it  means  plain  Commmiism  ;'that  it 
means  the  right  of  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  labourers  and  every 
one,  to  the  land.  ■  GrentlemeUy  it  was  the  land  for  the  tenant-farmers  to 
whom  the  appeal  was  addressed,  whom  they  sought  to  keep  in  their 
homes,  and  convert  by  legal  and  constitutional  means  into  a  peaaant  pro- 
prietuy.     It  is  idle  to  argue  on  that — ^that  there  is .  any  iU^ality.     On 
the  reyerse  of  the  card  we  have  the  objects  of  the  Land  League.     And 
what  are  the  objects  of  the  Land  League  ?    First,  to  put  an  end  to  rack- 
rents,  evictions,  and  landlord  oppression.   Anything  wrong  in  that?  No 
one  would  say  Uiere  was  ;  indeed  the  Attomey-CTenend  did  not  suggest  it. 
The  object  was  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  land  system  in  IreLund — to 
let  every  Irish  fanner  on  fair  terms  become  the  owner  of  the  land  he 
tills.     Now  we  have  the  objects.     Are  they  legal  or  not?      This  docu- 
ment to  which  I  have  been  referring  is  important,  because  it  tells  you 
the  object  and  suggests  the  means.      The  law  of  conspiracy  as  inter- 
preted is  that  a  conspiracy  may  be  proved  by  showing  that  the  object  was 
ill^aL     But  here  we  have  both  the  object  and  the  means  stated  on  the 
fiEMse  of  the  card.      The  means  are  organization  amongst  the  people  and 
tenant-farmers  for  the  purpose  of  relief;  defence  by  ventilating  the 
absolute  necessity  of  refusing  to  take  any  farm  from  which  another 
was  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an  impossible  rent — ^that  is  a  rent 
which  no  man  can  pay ;  the  cultivation  of  public  opinion  by  persistent 
exposure  of  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  present  system  and  its  hideous 
result,  a  result  which  brought  the   Irish  people  to   starvation;    a 
demand    for    the  adjustment  of  excessive    rents,    a    temperate  but 
firm  resistence  to  injustice  and  oppression.     I  appeal  to  the  documents 
regarding  the  constitution  of  the  Land  League  as  showing  that  the  object 
was  legal  and  that  the  means  were  just.  Gentlemen,  we  are  dealing  here 
with  l£e  two  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
Solicitor-General,  honourable,  humane,  men,  and  what  do  they  say  on 
this  subject.       I  have  before  me  three  or  four  lines  of  an  able  speech 
delivered  by  the  Solicitor-General  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  this  very 
question.      "  Honourable  gentiemen,"  said  the  Solicitor-General,  **  who 
were  so  generous  to  their  own  tenantry,  were,  at  this  moment,  doing 
what  the  Bill  would  force  those  in  whom  justice  and  generosity  had  no 
place,  also  to  do.     Was  it  to  be  that  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country 
were  to  have  no  consideration  after  their  recent  bitter  fekmine  experience  1 
Stung  with  despair,  they  might  be  driven  to  emigrate  to  foreign  lands. 
Would  the  House  send  them  away  with  a  feeling  ranklingin  their  hearts 
that  the  fiEums  where  they  were  bom — ^where,  perhaps,  they  had  closed 
their  parents'  eyes  in  death — ^were  not  to  be  protected,  and  that  they 
could  not  obtain  the  smallest  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  a  United  Kingdom — would  they  not  rather  take  from  the 
hand  of  the  agitator  one  of  his  most  £a.tal  weapons,  and,  at  all  events 
show  the  people  that  that  great  assembly  was  not  afraid  to  be  just  V 
My  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  told  us  of  men  acquiring  their 
rights  by  purchase  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  pointed  out  the 
hardship  of  men  so  purchasing  being  injured  by  this  agitation,  and  their 
rents  reduced.     I,  gentlemen,   am  speaking  mere  plain  language,  but 
what  do  I  find  the  Attorney-General  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  says — "  Did  it  not  seem  inconsistent  that  the  landlords,  to  whom 
the  Government  had  lent  £1,250,000  to  keep  their  poor  tenants  alive, 
should  take  advantage  of  this  season  of  distress  and  famine  to  clear 
farms  and  consolidate  them  )     He  ventured  to  think  that  landlords  who 
promoted  their  interests  in  that  fashicm  would  find  no  compassion  in  that 
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Houaa  Proprietors^  who  had  by  purchase  or  inheritanoe  acquired  pro- 
pertieB  in  what  thej  regarded  as  an  excessively  subdivided  or  over- 
populated  condition^  should  be  content  to  take  the  burden  with  the 
benefit."  Now,  I  have  referred  to  the  documents  which  show 
the  constitution  of  this  Land  League,  and  I  ask  what  just 
or  reasonable  man  can  find  fault  with  them.  The  Attomej- 
(^eneral  said  it  was  desirable  an  end  should  be  put  to 
landlord  oppression.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this  prosecution  he  says 
rack-rents  mentioned  in  the  card  of  the  Land  League  is  not  to  be  int^- 
preted  as  excessive,  unjust,  or  impossible  rents,  but  that  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  any  rent  which  a  man  cannot  pay.  It  was  not  a 
lawyer  who  framed  this  caid.  He  put  it  in  plain  language.  Then,  as 
I  stated  we  have  the  means  proposed,  which  are  plainly  legal  and  just. 
It  was  said,  however,  that  aU  this  was  fictitious,  that  it  was  never 
intended  by  Mr.  Pamell  there  should  be  any  Parliamentary  action  at 
all,  that  it  was  all  a  sham,  and  that  it  was  never  meant  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  any  reform ;  that  it  was  all  got  up  by  this  Land  League,  and 
that  it  was  never  intended  to  apply  constitutionally  to  Parliament  for 
redress.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  autumn  of  '80,  when  the  Dis- 
turbance Bill  was  rejected,  when  it  was  found  the  Legislature  would  do 
nothing,  it  was  perfectly  true  men  then  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  noth- 
ing was  to  be  expected  from  Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  argued  thus 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  result  of  the  Disturbance  Bill ;  he 
tells  with  the  prescience  of  a  prophet  what  would  occur.  ''  If  this  Bill 
should  not  pass  and  should  it  fail  after  the  sincere,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  very  positive  statements  and  declarations  of  honourable  gentlemen 
opposite,  I  do  not  say  gentlemen  connected  with  that  side  of  Uie  House 
exclusively — those  declarations  will  constitute  a  formidable  fact  in  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  because  the  people  of  Ireland  will  have  been 
told  by  a  great  party  in  this  country,  by  individuals  worthy  of  all 
respect,  that  this  was  a  Bill  which  was  to  have  conferred  upon  the 
occupier  of  the  soil  privileges  and  gifts  of  enormous  magnitude,  disap- 
pointment in  their  hopes  of  receiving  which  they  will  ascribe  to  the 
acts  of  the  Legislature.  Sir,  that  is  a  very  grave  state  of  fisLcts,  which  I 
trust  honourable  members  of  this  House  will  lay  to  heart."  He  spoke 
in  the  language  of  a  prophet.  He  knew,  if  this  wretched  bill  which  was 
to  suspend  the  power  of  the  landlords  for  two  short  years  and  leave  the 
people  in  their  homes,  if  that  small  benefit  to  the  Irish  people  was  rejected 
by  the  landlords  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  tells,  with  the  language 
of  a  prophet  and  the  foresight  of  a  statesman,  what  must  be  the  result 
on  the  country  ?  It  is  a  calumny  to  say  the  documents  I  have  read  to 
you  as  showing  the  constitution  of  the  Land  League  are  other  than  the 
programme  of  Parliamentary  reform  which  Mr.  Pamell  drew  on  the 
29th  April,  1880.  What  is  that?  It  is  called  the  Programme  of  Par- 
liamentary LandBeform  agreed  toby  the  Land  Conference  on  Thursdav, 
29th  April,  '80.  What  is  it  1  It  refers  first  to  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  this  was  not  an  honest  agitation,  that  it  was  fic- 
titious. This  document  speaks  powerfully  on  that  argument  of  the 
Attorney-General.  **  In  1870  (it  says)  Parliament  considered  it  expedient 
to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  ownership  of  laud  in  Ireland, 
and  passed  the  Land  Act.  In  view  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
country,  the  Disturbance  Bill  was  introduced,  suspending  evictions  in 
Ireland  for  two  years.  That  was  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Pamell,  in  part 
was  adopted  by  the  Government.  It  was  brought  in  first  by  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power,  then  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  gave  to  it  the  weight  of 
Ids  position.    Mr.  Pamdl  was  proposing  then  to  go  to  Parliament  for  a 
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permanent  reform  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland,  for  an  establiahment  of  a 
peasant  proprietary,  as  the  only  settlement  of  the  question  which  would 
be  accepted  as  final  by  the  country.  There  may  be  fault  found 
with  some  of  these  propositions,  but  I  am  answering  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Attorney-General  when  he  said  there  was  no  inten- 
tion to  appeal  to  Parliament  for  redress.  Six  months  after,  on 
the  eye  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  this  is  the  constitution  of  the 
Land  League,  showing  portion  of  its  scheme  was  to  go  to  Parliament 
and  ask  for  redress.  One  iK)rtion  of  that  scheme  was  adopted.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  will  be  done  by  Government,  or  how  far  they 
will  go  in  the  direction  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  which  the  Attomey- 
Greneral  said  would  be  a  good  thing  for  any  man  to  agitate  for.  I  have 
shown  you  beyond  all  doubt  the  Land  L^^e  was  legal  in  its  object, 
just  and  humane  in  its  object,  and  one  of  those  objects  was  to  agitate  for 
Parliamentary  reform  in  a  proper  and  right  direction,  having  die  sanc- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  head  of  the  Government.  What  follows  ?  See 
what  occurred  to  the  Disturbance  BUI.  What  is  the  preamble  to  the 
Bill  brought  in  by  Government — "  Whereas,  having  regard  to  the  dis- 
tress in  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  arising  from  failure  of  crops^  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  make  provision'' — and  then  it  goes  on  to  make  provision  to 
stay  evictions  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Gentlemen,  that  was  not  a  very 
large  measure.  One  would  think,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  it  was  a  very  small  measure,  and  it  was  a  pity  tp  see  the 
whole  landlord  class  arrayed  against  it ;  that  men  attended  who  had  not 
been  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  years ;  that  men  were  carried  into  it,  and 
that  landlords  flocked  together  to  that  house,  men  whose  feces  were 
strange  in  it — one  had  not  been  there  for  thirty-eight  years — ^to  vote 
against  that  act  of  justice  to  Ireland  which  Mr.  Pamell  asked  for ;  and 
they  even  forgot  the  ties  of  party  in  order  to  defeat  it.  What  was  said 
in  ihe  House  of  Ck>mmons  by  the  Attorney-General  when  that  Act  passed. 
He  told  us  of  the  number  of  evictions  that  had  taken  place.  I  will  not 
go  aver  that  because  my  learned  friend  yesterday  read  them ;  but  the 
Attorney-General  gave  to  the  House  the  number  of  evictions  that  had 
taken  place,  and  proved  to  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  person  that  there 
was  great  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  and  that  the  evictions  woidd  go  on 
contemporaneously  with  famine.  What  did  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  say 
on  the  same  subject — ''  I  go  back,"  he  says,  *'  to  the  year  1879.  I  must 
judge  from  that  year,  for  during  the  previous  year  I  have  no  fact  with 
regard  to  them.  In  1879  I  find  that  of  the  number  of  caretakers  in  the 
different  holdings  thirty-six  per  cent,  were  summarily  evicted.  I  must 
add,  this  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  caretakers  is  quite  as  effectually,  though 
indirectly,  evicted.  The  number  of  families  evicted  is  thus  brought  up 
to  970,  and  taking  live  as  the  proportion  of  persons  to  each  family  we  get 
4,947,  or  in  round  numbers  5,000  persons.  Is  it  true  that  these  statistics 
are  frivolous,  or  that  they  have  been  torn  to  ribbons,  as  has  been  said,  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction  and  triumph/'  Who  will  say  that  this  is  not 
a  serious  state  of  things.  In  our  judgment  it  is  a  serious 
state  of  things,  and  it  is  a  state  of  things  that  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  serious  from  week  to  week,  and 
from  month  to  month,  and  that  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self, when  this  Bill  was  in  progress,  when  it  was  loudly  called  for  by 
the  evictions  that  had  taken  place,  with  a  certainty  they  were  certain  to 
receive.  Well,  as  I  have  told  you,  the  Government  were  foiled ;  the 
Bill  was  thrown  out  as  you  know,  and  if  it  had  not  been  so  thrown  out 
we  never  would  have  been  engaged  in  this  transaction,  talking  of  a 
conspiracy  to  create  ill-will  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Donotthelri^h 
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tenants  read,  and  do  not  they  know  wliat  was  done  with  this  Bill?  Do 
not  they  know  that  some  noblemen,  whose  faces  from  long  absence  were 
nnftt-iTiilmr  in. the  Houso  of  Lords,  had  gone  to  that  House  to  give  opposi- 
tion to  the  Disturbance  Bill.  Were  the  Irish  tenants  so  thickwitted 
that  they  did  not  know  all  the  opposition  it  would  receive  in  the  House 
of  IxNrdsl  Yes,  they  did ;  and  it  is  the  teaching  of  years  that  had 
created  the  hostility  between  landlords  and  tenants — not  the 
teachings  of  the  Land  League.  WeU,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  histcny  of 
the  land  question  up  to  the  year  1880,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
in  August.  Well,  now,  let  us  go  to  the  meetings  which  were  so  much 
spoken  of.  You  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  read  for  you  over  again  the 
speeches  that  were  delivered.  The  Crown  had  picked  out  passages  here 
and  there  on  the  one  side,  and  we  have  done  the  same,  and  it  would  be 
light  reading  for  you  when  you  retire  to  your  jury  box — one  hundred 
and  twenty  speeches,  at  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  meetings,  for  you 
to  try  if  you  could  find  the  fair  form  of  justice  which  the  Attorney- 
General  points  out  to  you.  But,  gentlemen,  just  a  few  words 
upon  these  meetings.  They  began  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  they 
ended,  I  think,  on  the  20th  September,  1880.  Great  stress  was  laid  by 
the  Crown  upon  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Nally.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  what 
we  should  have  done  in  this  case  without  Mr.  Nally.  He  was 
the  only  person  who  infused  a  little  life  into  it.  The  meetings  at 
which  he  was  present  were  meetings  merely  called  to  protest  against 
an  eviction,  and  he  always  spoke  either  before  the  meeting  or  after  the 
chairman  had  left  the  chair.  As  I  said  before,  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
keep  Mr.  Nally  from  the  meetings.  Mr.  Nally  and  Mr.  Stringer  were 
the  main  features,  if  I  were  to  leave  out  the  nobleman  whom  Mr.  NaUy 
calls  "  Ids  friend,  ChurchilL^'  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  is  no  member  of  the  Land  League  at  all,  but  who  is, 
I  believe,  a  boot  and  shoe  maker  in  Claremorris.  His  learning  is  proved 
by  one  of  his  speeches,  in  which  he  calls  Archbishop  Croke  "  Croker," 
and  in  which  he  calls  Communism  "  Communionism."  And  yet  Mr. 
Pamell  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  these  speeches.  I  forget  which  of 
the  gentlemen  it  was  told  us  that  James  II.  executed  tiie  beautiful 
Queen  of  Scotland.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Sheridan.  These,  then,  are 
some  of  the  expressions  which  are  relied  upon  by  the  Crown.  Mr.  Nally 
does  not  want  a  Land  League  at  all,  because  he  has  a  league  of  his  own  ; 
and  at  one  of  themeetings,aslremember,  he  madea  speech  against  the  Land 
League,  and  said  that  they  should  join  his  league.  This  league  seems  to 
have  its  local  habitation  in  the  public-house  where  he  and  Mr.  Borke 
and  Mr.  Stringer  assemble  over  a  glass  of  grog.  Now,  gentlemen, 
strong  speeches  are  delivered  at  these  meetings,but  when  you  want  to  work 
a  conspiracy  out  of  these  meetings,  they  are  no  proof  at  sJl  of  it.  What  do 
they  prove  1  They  prove,  if  you  believe  a  policeman  to  be  correct,  that 
certain  persons  said  something.  That  is  no, proof  of  conspiracy;  but 
where  you  have  a  number  of  people  going  to  a  meeting,  and  where  the 
consideration  would  be,  what  was  the  character  of  the  meeting — because 
that  is  the  only  undoubted  fact,  that  a  number  of  men  went— -then  you 
turn  to  the  fact  that  at  nearly  every  one  of  the  meetings  referred  to-~at 
all  events  five-sixths  of  them — ^we  are  able,  whenever  we  get  an  opportu- 
nity, to  prove  language  of  the  most  constitutional  and  lawful  character — 
language  often  addressed  by  priests  and  other  people  of  position,  mem- 
bei^  of  Parliament  and  others.  That  is  what  gives  character  to  the 
meetings,  the  whole  meetings.  There  is  not  one  hardly  at  which 
some  clergyman  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  did  not  attend  for  the 
purpose  of  seouring  order  by  his  presence,  and  not  one  of  these  meetings 
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was  disorderly  except,  indeed,  the  one  at  which  the  tossing  of  the  grass 
took  place.  A  resolution  was  moved  at  one  of  them  by  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  and  so  we  have  had  on  the  platform  Protestant  clergymen, 
Presbyterians,  and  priests,  and  letter  after  letter  by  bishops  laid  before 
you.  Can  a  meeting  be  wholly  bad  where  archbkhops  and  bishops  can 
give  them  their  countenances  ?  It  is  impossible.  We  have  Mr;  Walsh 
telling  a  story  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  evictions,  where  he  said  there  were 
65  human  beings  turned  out.  An  old  woman  of  82  and  a  child  of  three 
weeks  were  turned  out  on  the  roadside.  Were  the  people  to  shut  their 
mouths  and  not  to  speak  of  it  in  the  light  of  day  ?  Is  it  the  true 
doctrine  that  these  things  should  be  spoken  of  in  the  dark  ?  No.  Tell 
the  Irishman  that  he  is  to  be  evicted,  and  that  the  way  is  to  appeal  to 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  in  the  light  of  day  men  will  tell  his  case 
to  the  British  pubUc.  That  is  the  way  to  act.  It  acts  as  a  safety-valve 
for  their  feelings.  It  is  best  that  public  opinion  should  be  appealed  to. 
And  it  is  appealed  to  by  both  the  landlord  class  and  the.  tenant-farmers. 
At  the  bar  of  public  opinion  they  stand,  let  you  judge  of  them  here. 
They  will  be  judged  elsewhere  by  higher  authorities.  Every  one  of  these 
meetings  were  presided  over  by  a  clergyman.  There  was  one  speech  in 
which  the  person  objected  to  the  speech  of  another,  and  the  maker  of  the 
speech,  Mr.  Harris,  at  the  next  meeting  recanted  and  explained ;  what 
he  had  said  was  clearly  misunderstood  about  shooting  landlords.  That 
observation  was  at  once  repudiated  by  the  clergyman.  The  Attorney- 
General  said  that,  at  the  next  meeting,  he  attempted  to  shuffle  out  of 
what  he  had  said,  and  I  do  not  think  that  was  a  fair  expression.  Mr. 
Harris  recanted  and  said  he  was  sorry  that  there  should  have  been  any 
misconstruction  of  his  meaning.  Gentlemen,  I  also  am-  sorry  that 
reference  was  made  to  another  subjects  We  have  had  the  name  of  Lord 
Mountmorres  mentioned.  It  was  a  dreadful  murder,  committed  in  that 
county,  somewhere  about  the  end  of  September.  My  learned  friend 
did  not  state  that  that  murder  was  attributed  to  the  Land  League. 
But  the  covert  suggestion  was  made,  **  Oh  !  but  for  the 
Land  League  Lord  Motmtmorres  would  bo  alive  at  the  present  moment. '^ 
It  was  a  dreadful  suge^estion  to  make  against  honourable  honest  men, 
but  meeting  after  meeting,  after  the  murder  of  Tx)rd  Mountmorres,  was 
held,  and  at  all  of  them  the  murder  was  held  up  for  condemnation.  Do 
you  remember  the  words  of  Father  Eglington  on  the  3rd  of  October. 
Mr.  Cahill  said,  '*  Let  not  a  word  be  spoken  in  the  crowd  that  would 
give  rise  to  even  the  shadow  of  an  assertion  that  agrarian  outrage  are 
the  teaching  of  the  Land  Leagu&'^  Father  liglington  said,  ''  I  ask  you 
to  condemn  the  murderer  of  Lord  Mountmorres,  any  one  who  commits 
such  a  crime  put  him  from  amongst  you,  and  it  will  be  the  business  of  the 
Land  League  to  hold  him  up  and  tell  his  name.-  The  proposition  that  it  is 
lawful  to  kill  a  tyrannical  landlordis  condemned  by  the  Head  of  theChurch." 
It  would  have  been  fair  that  the  report  of  the  meeting  after  his  death 
at  Clonbur  should  have  been  read.  At  that  meeting  any  connection 
with  the  murder  was  repudiated,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  honest 
indignation. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Is  that  meeting  in  evidence  1 

Mr.  WaiJlkw, — ^No,  it  is  not,  my  lord.  The  witness  proved  merely 
that  he  took  notes  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting,  and  sent  the  re- 
port to  the  Castle. 

Mr.  Porter. — It  did  not  appear  that  ajiy  of  the  traversers  were  there. 

Mr.  WcdUcer, — Over  and  over  at  these  meetings  cases  of  rack-renting 
and  hardship  were  mentioned.  Is  it  to  be  sanctioned  by  this  court  of 
justice  that  these  traversers  shall  be  accused  of  using  language,   of 

2  Y 
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entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  injure  landlords  without  proTing  in  this 
case  the  cruel  wrong  that  has  been  effected  by  Mr.  O'Connor  and  other 
gentlemen  who  are  named  specifically  ?  I  do  not  believe  it.  What  is  this 
programme  of  the  Land  League  which  over  and  over  again  has  been  stated 
at  these  meetings )     We  are  charged  with  Communism,  we  are  charged 
with  a  desire  to  deprive  the  landlords  of  Ireland  of  their  property.     Mr. 
Biggar  is  a  man,  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pamell^  has  put  f orwta:d  the  true 
scheme  of  the  Lnnd  League  in  his  speeches.     You  remember  what  Mr. 
Biggar  says  upon  this  subject  1     ^*  However,  I  am  prepared  to  argue 
this  reform,  as  proposed  by  the  Land   League,  is  the  best  that  can  be 
proposed.     It  is  liable  to  fewer  objections  than  any  other  system  that  I 
have  heard  proposed,  and  for  that  reason  I  ask  the  Irish  tenant  farmers 
unanimously  to  go  in  support  of  that  reform  which  is  recommended  by 
the  Land  League  at  the  present  time.     Now,  the  proposition  that  the 
Land  League  lays  down  is  that  the  occupier  of  the  soil  and  the  man 
who  cultivates  .the  soil  and  raises  the  crops  from  it  should  be  the  owner 
of  that  soil  (cheers).     That,  my  friends,  is  a  very  simple  proposition, 
but  the  Land  League  does  not  lay  down  the  principle  that  you  are  to 
get  this  land  without  giving  anything  in  return  for  it  (hear,  hear).    They 
say  a  class  of  men  called  landlords,  who,  of  course,  we  know  very  well, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  got  the  land  by  fraud  and  violence :  we 
know  the    present   landlords  or   the  predecessors  in   title  have    got 
the    land    by   fraud    and    violence,    and    that    they    have    no   just 
rights  ;    but     they     have     what    is    called     a     vested .    interest ; 
that  is,  they  and  their  predecessors  have  been  in  the  habit  of  levying  a 
tribute  from  the  occupier  in  a  shape  called  rent ;    and  it  is  not  con- 
sidered desirable,  from  the  landlord's  point  of  view,  that  a  revolution 
should  take  place,  or  that  the  land  should  be  taken  from  them  with- 
out getting  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  in  return  for  that  which 
they  have  been  for  some  time  past  in  possession  of.     (Interruption). 
The  question  arises,  on  what  basis  are  you  going  to  value  the  present 
interest  of  these  landlords?     Some  people  say  that  you  must  compensate 
them  on  the  basis  of  the  rent  which  they  have  been  charging  the  tenant 
in  time  past.     Now,  in  some  cases  that  would  not  be  so  very  imfair  a 
proposition,  because  we  know  in  some  cases  the  landlords  are  not  extor- 
tionate.    In  many  cases  they  are  not  extortionate  and  they  charge  less 
than  the  Government  valuation ;  in  those  cases  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  rent  which  they  now  charge   would  be  an  unfair    basis. 
This  is  the  morality  of  the  case ;  and  the  principle  that  would  be  accepted 
by  the  Land  League  agitators  for  making  the  Government  valuation  the 
nominal  basis  would  be  a  better  one  for  the  landlords  than  they  would 
get ;  if  they  are  not  wise  enough  to  enter  in  the  compromise  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people  on  such  a  basis  as  is  proposed  ;  if  these 
men  are  foolish  enough  to  press  the  fight  to  a  greater  extent  than  we 
propose,  the  result  will  be  they  will  get  a  great  deal  less ;  because  a  man 
who  does  not  accept  a  fair  ofier — as  it  does  happen — the  bidder  draws 
back,  and  he  gets  less  than  he  otherwise  would  have   had    (cheers). 
We,  in   point   of  fact,  as   representatives   of  the  Land  League  wish 
to     deal     with     these     men     on    very    liberal    terms,  and    I   think 
they  are    great  fools  if  they  do  not  accept  the  terms  offered  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Pamell,  and  thus   get   the  land  question  settled  on  sudi 
a  basis.       If  you    take   the    Government   valuation   as  the  basis  of 
a  fair  value,  what  is  proposed  is  this  :  for  the  Government  to  buy 
out  the  landlord  at  18  or  20   years'  purchase  on   this   Government 
valuation,    paying  him   in  bonds  paying   3   per  cent,  interest      The 
landlord  would  then  be  certain  of  payment  by  the  State  at  a  rate  of 
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interest  paying  3  per  cent.  If  he  did  not  like  the  rate  of  interest, 
he  would  be  at  liberty  to  sell  this  Government  stock,  for  which  he 
would  get  about  par,  and  put  it  into  other  security  \vhich  would  pro- 
mise him  better  security  or  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  In  that  way  the 
landlord  would  be  settled  with  on  liberal  and  fair  terms.  What  it  is 
proposed  to  do  is  to  give  the  occupying  tenant  these  holdings,  he  paying 
4^  per  cent,  for  a  limited  number  of  years  on  the  sum  paid  by  the 
Government  to  the  landlord ;  the  3  per  cent,  would  repay  the  Govern- 
ment for  what  they  had  paid  to  the  landlords,  and  the  remaining  1^  per 
cent,  as  a  sinking  fund ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  limited  number  of  years 
the  present  tenant  or  successor  would  become  the  owner  of  the  land,having 
paid  in  full  the  full  value  of  their  holding  (cheers).  Now  I  have  pointed 
out  what  we  believe  to  be  a  reasonable  and  fair  settlement  of  this  question." 
Now  we  say  that  they  put  forward  a  fair  and  reasonable  statement. 
Do  not  say  that  it  is  Communism.  Tou  may  say  that  it  is  unfair  ;  that 
you  don't  agree  with  it ;  but  don't  say  that  it  is  Communism.  Have 
not  these  meetings  received  the  sanction  of  the  highest  men  of 
the  Church;  have  you  not  heard  the  letter  of  Archbishop  Croke, 
which  was  read  at  one  of  these  meetings,  in  which  he 
says — "I  wish  you  every  success  at  your  meeting."  The 
letter  of  Dr.  Moran,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  says — "I  wish 
every  success  to  the  public  meeting  on  the  land  question  which 
has  been  convened  for  to-morrow,  under  the  auspices  of  your  association. 
The  present  time  is  one  of  grave  crisis  for  our  tenant-farmers,  and  it  is 
most  just  that,  in  a  peaceable  and  constitutional  way,  they  should  show 
their  determination  to  defend  their  interests,  to  assert  their  rights,  and 
to  redress  their  grievances.  The  leading  statesmen  of  the  empire  have 
not  hesitated  to  avow  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  tenure  of  land 
in  this  kingdom  are  unjust.  Such  injustice  must  bo  remedied.  Our 
tenant  farmers  by  their  skill  and  industry,  as  well  as  by  their  labour  and 
occupancy  and  capital,  have  acquired  rights  in  their  holdings.  The 
rights  have  been  very  well  called  a  copartnership,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Legislation  to  respect  and  defend  them.  The  waste  lands  of  this 
country  have  yet  to  be  reclaimed.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  lie 
waste  and  abandoned,  and  only  want  the  co-operation  of  a  benevolent 
Government  to  be  changed  into  smiling  homesteads.  Absentee  land- 
lords are  the  occasion  of  a  great  drain  on  the  resources  of  a  kingdom. 
It  is  not  without  precedent  that  a  sjiecial  tax  should  be  imposed  on  such 
absentees,  which  might  well  be  applied  towards  reclaiming  the  waste 
landst  and  otherwise  promoting  the  welfare  of  our  people.  Some  land- 
lords insert  clauses  in  their  leases  by  which  the  tenants  are  compelled 
to  covenant  themselves  out  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  them  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Land  Act.  Such  clauses  may  be  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  but  they  are  contrary  to  its  spirit,  and  our  Legislature  should  de- 
clare them  null  and  void.  In  many  cases  the  rents  which  are  re- 
quired from  the  tenant  are  exorbitant  and  tmjust  The 
protecting  mantle  of  the  law  should  not  be  extended  over  such 
usurious  contracts,  and  any  rents  which  are  above  a  fair  Government 
valuation  should  not  be  recoverable  in  the  civil  courts.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  legislation  on  this  head  should  be  retrospective,  and 
that  the  rack-rents  exacted  from  the  tenants  during  the  last  twenty 
years  should  be  restored  to  the  tenants  or  otherwise  should  be  computed 
as  payment  by  instalments  towards  the  purchase  by  the  tenants  of  the 
fee-simple  of  their  holdings.  As  the  meeting  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Tenant  Farmers'  Association,  we  have  the  best  guarantee 
that  its  proceedings  will  be  characterized  by  concord  and  common  sense. 
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There  never  was  a  peiiod  in  our  history  when  it  was  more  neceBsary  that 
the  wifie  motto  should  be  inscribed  on  our  banners.     '  He  who  (Mxamits 
a  crime  is  the  worst  enemy  of  his  country/    And  whikt  we  leave 
nothing  imdone  to  urge  our  claim  for  justice  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature,  it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  surest  means  for 
redressing  our  grievances  and  for  asserting  our  rights  is  to  avoid  every- 
thing like  injustice,  and  to  continue,  as  the  people  of  this  countxy  have 
most  scrupulously  done  for  the  past,  to  respect  the  rights  of  others."  What 
was  the  letter  of  Archbishop  Croke  ]    Let  me  read  you  a  portion  of  it. 
"It  is  well,  I  think,  to  let  the  hereditary  legislators  of  England  know 
what  we  in  Ireland  think  of  their  lordships'  latest  manifestations  of  hos- 
tility against  us.     It  is  well  also,  it  is  fit  and  prop^,  that  Tipperary 
should  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter  by  soundmg  the  first  note  of 
defiance  and  denunciation,  and  by  furthermore  declaring  the  people's 
resolve  to  live  in  the  land  in  which  they  were  born,  and  to  be  fed, 
together  with  their  families,  out  of  the  produce  of  the  fields  which 
they,  and  they  alone,  have  tilled  and  toiled  upon  and  rendered  fruitful. 
'  The  husbandman  that  laboui-s,'  says  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  n.  6.)  '  must  first 
partake  of  the  fruits.'     'No'  says  liie  English  House  of  Lords,  '  St.  Paul 
was  wrong  in  that  and  obviously  socialistic  in  his  teaching  (laughter), 
for  the  rent  must  be  paid  first  however  ill  it  may  fare  with  the  husband- 
man;  and  as  certain  dangerous  theories  to  the  contrary  are    being 
propounded    nowadays    by    irreligious    men,    we   wish  by  this  over- 
whelming vote  to  have  it  made  known  to  them,  and  to  the  empire  that 
even  for  an  hour  we  will  not  part  with  any  of  the  chartered  privileges 
of  our  class,  and  that  consequently  our  wretched  Irish  dependents  may 
now,  as  ever,  be  mercilessly  fiung  out  by  us  on  the  roadside,  because  they 
cannot  possibly  manage  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  pay  us  our  rent  and 
to  preserve  their  families  from  perishing.'  There  is  beside  a  grave  constitu- 
tional question  now  at  stake — that  question  will,  no  doubt  be  dealt  with 
at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  proper  place.     The  great  statesman,  now 
happily  convalescent,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
and  whose  goodwill  to  Ireland  has  been  abundantly  made  manifest, 
will  see  in  due  coui'se  that  the  voice  of  the  people's  representative  shaJl 
not  be  trifled  with  or  set  aside. "     Then  we  have  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Eoss,  in  which  he  says — "  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  cir- 
cular, in  which  you  have  asked  for  my  approval  and  encouragement  in 
seeking  to  effect  a  reform   of  the  present  iniquitous  land  laws,  and 
thus  check  the  arbitrary  power  placed  at  this  moment  in  the  hands  of 
the   owners  of  the  soH  in  Ireland."     And  we  have  tlie  letter  of  Dr. 
Duggan,  somewhat  to  the  same  effect.     My  learned  fiiend  read  a  placard 
triumphantly.     It  is  the  only  one  signed  by  Mr.  Pamell,  which  bears 
the  names  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  Kettle,  Mr. 
Davitt,  and  Mr.  Brennan.     I  will  now  read  it  for  you — (counsel  reads 
placard) : — 

"  To  THE  People  of  Ireland. — Again,  as  a  generation  ago,  when 
famine  was  rampant  in  the  land — again  the  emigrant  ship  is  offered  as 
a  remedy  for  your  ills. 

"  A  race  that  cannot  be  conquered  must  be  exterminated,  and  beasts 
are  preferred  to  men 

"  Why  do  your  enemies,  or  your  miscalled  friends,  exhort  you  to  leave 
the  land  of  your  birth,  the  land  in  which  you  desire  to  live  and  diel  Is 
it  because  there  is  no  room  for  you  ?  If  Ireland  were  as  thickly  popu- 
lated as  the  small  islands  in  the  British  Channel  we  should  have  a 
population  as  lai-ge  as  that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Is  it 
becaiLse  you  are  the  victims  of  periodical  famines  ]    True,  you  ai«.     But 
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let  the  man-made  causes  be  removed,  and  the  industry  of  the  people  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  will  keep  off  famine  for  ever.  But  as  long  as 
landlordism  is  permitted  to  cramp  your  energies,  to  put  penalties  on 
your  industry,  and  make  the  fruit  of  your  labour  its  own,  so  long  will 
hunger,  and  rags,  and  misery  prevail. 

"  Emigration  for  the  few,  who  would  freely  propose  to  try  their  fortune 
in  younger  lands,  might  be  no  evil ;  but  wholesale  and  indiscriminate 
deportation  of  unwilling  and  unsuitable  emigrants  has  had  as  necessary 
results  the  frightful  immorality  of  the  passenger  ship,  and  the  well-re- 
cniited  slums  and  jails  of  the  Eastern  cities  of  America.  And  yet, 
*  Philanthropic'  men — nay,  reUgious  men,  are  found  to  be  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  emigration. 

"Why  cannot  these  *  Plxilanthropic*'  and  religious  men  expend 
their  efforts  in  trying  to  settle  the  people  at  home  1  There  is  only  too 
much  room,  and  the  expense  would  not  be  greater.  True,  landlordism 
proclaims  this  malignant  prohibition,  for  one  of  its  habitual  crimes  is  the 
levelling  of  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Come,  then,  we  say,  benevolent 
emigrant  agents,  and  help  us  to  root  out  the  cause  of  the  Nation's  woes. 

"  Irishmen^  tliis  land  is  yours.  Here,  by  the  very  law  and  fact  of 
your  existence  you  are  entitled  to  live  and  die.  If  any  arrangement  of 
evil-minded  men  expels  you  from  the  land  of  your  birth,  that  is  not 
justice  ;  it  is  a  foul  attack  on  the  oi*der  established  by  Providence. 

"  The  so-called  rights  of  property  must  yield  to  the  far  higher  rights 
of  humanity.  It  must  become  as  easy  for  a  man  to  live  in  Ireland  as 
in  any  other  civilized  Christian  land.  Join  together  for  mutual  defence. 
Beware  of  the  suicidal  competition  for  land  on  which  landlordism  so 
conveniently  throws  the  blame  of  its  own  unmeasured  wickedness. 
Beware  of  *  phihmthropic'  emigration  agents  who  are  doing  the  work  of 
the  English  Government.     *  Keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  homesteads.'  " 

Now,  what  is  there  in  that  placard  to  prove  anything  against  the  tra- 
versers ?  It  is  put  in  by  the  Crown  as  one  of  the  prominent  documents 
against  them — as  one  of  the  placards  taken  down  by  the  members  of  the 
Constabulary.  We  have  these  meetings  mixed  up  in  their  date  by  the 
Crown,  and  not  at  all  independent — over,  I  think,  120,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  And  what  do  they  rely  upon  1  The  character  of  the  meet- 
ings ?  The  character  of  the  meetings  at  which  piiests  and  bishops,  men 
preaching  order  and  constitutional  agitation,  presided,  or  proposed, 
seconded,  or  supported  resolutions.  The  language  used,  the  banners, 
the  processions,  and  the  shouts  of  the  people  during  the  speeches.  But 
you  must  judge  of  a  meeting  bj  the  whole  character  before  you  arrive 
at  any  knowl^ge  of  it.  The  language — ^the  drunkenness  of  Mr.  Nally 
and  some  of  the  others.  I  do  not  coincide  with  the  language  of  Mr. 
Brennan,  but  unfortunately  that  language  coincides  with  the  philosophy 
of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  very  like  it.  I  do  not  see  anything  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Brennan  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  works  of 
political  economists.  We  may  difier  with  any  expressions  of  Communism, 
but  I  think  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  PameU  would  be  the  last  men  to 
agree  with  those  heated  expressions  and  doctrines  to  which  my 
friend  appealed  as  showing  the  character  of  these  meetings. 
Again,  we  find  language  used  more  violent,  more  illegal,  more  wrong, 
by  particular  individuals — ^granting  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument 
that  such  language  was  used,  the  worse  it  was  the  more  it  shows 
that  there  was  no  union  of  purpose  lietween  the  men  who  had  not  used 
violent  language  and  the  men  who  did  use  the  illegal  language.  It  is 
not  that  at  one  meeting  some  men  spoke  unlawfully  or  wrong  language, 
or  spoke  seditioii,  you  must  find  common  union  and  concert  in  &e 
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illegal  conspiracy  before  the  case  of  the  Crown  can  be  established. 
Well,  now,  it  is  proved  by  placards — placards  that  do  duty  eveiywhere 
— ^placards  that  we  see  everywhere,  sometimes  going  through  the  streets 
of  Dublin — placards  that  have  done  duty  for  every  purpose.    "  Erin 
shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Pamell,"  a  beautiful  subject,  by  some  local 
painter ;  it  is  a  very  appropriate  placard  that  I  read  to  you ;  cries  of 
the  crowd,  and  so  on.     Was  there  ever  a  crowd  of  Irishmen  in  Ireland 
where  there  would  not  be  some  drunken  fellow  to  call  out  something 
improper  1     And  men  are  to  be  j  udged  of  that ;  because  some  dnmken 
fellow  cries  out,  "  Shoot  him,"  or  makes  use  of  some  other  improper 
expression,  and  the  fault  is  that  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  meetmg 
did  not  stop  such  a  fellow — ^that  they  did  not  cry,  "  Stop  that  man," 
or    "That  is    very    wrong."     When    a    public    speaker    is  speaking 
extemporally,      or    speaking  burning  words — some    of   these    men, 
certainly    some   of  them,    are    bom  orators — do  you   think   a  word 
of   that   sort   would    catch    their   ears?     The    landlords,  no    doubt, 
are  very  angry  at  all  this.     They  say,  ^'  Oh,  I  was  named  at  such  a 
meeting  ;  my  name  was  mentioned,"  Mr.  O'Connor  is  mentioned.     Does 
he  not  name  the  human  beings  when  he  puts  an  execution  in  force  and 
turns  them  out  into  the  wide  world,  and  are  you  not  to  speak  of  them 
except,  as  I  said,  in  the  lodge  of  the  Ribbon  Society  ?    The  best  way  to 
prevent  crime  is  to  appeal  to  public  opinion  and  the  light  of  day,  and 
not  to  appeal  to  the  power  of  a  private  conspiracy.     Public  opinion  will 
find  its  way  to  England  and  have  a  due  and  proper  effect.     That  is  not 
what  will  be  done  in  the  Ribbon  Society,  where  a  landlord's  name  is 
not  mentioned  except  in  a  whisper.     Can,  I  say,  a  movement  be  wholly 
bad   where   archbishops   and  bishops  and  priests,   those   who  know 
the  wants  of  their  country,  those  who  know  the  people,  who  stood 
beside  them  in  the  hour  of  their  suffering,  who  stood  beside  them  in 
the  hour  of  eviction,  and  who  knew  their  wants.     Can  this  be  wholly 
bad  where  the  meetings  and  the  cause  have  received  the  support  of 
such  men  as  Dr.  Duggan,  the  Bishop  of  Koss,  and  Dr.  Croke — no,  it  is 
impossible.     The  next  topic  referred  to  was  that  of  the  Nation^  but 
that  is  no  evidence  against  the  traversers.     They  are  evidence  against 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  it  is  his  publication.      Every  one  of  those  articles 
may    be    read,    and    they    are    as   innocent   articles  as  can  be.     Of 
course   they    may   be   evidence    of    certain    meetings     being   held, 
but   otherwise   they  are  no    evidence  against  the  traversers.    When 
looking  at  them   you  will    find  these   articles  teeming   with   matter 
vital  for  the  defence  of  the  Constitution.      You  will  find  a  letter  of  the 
great  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  has  seen  so  much  of  Ireland,  you  will  find 
oneof  his  letters  in  one  of  the  papers  which  have  been  put  in.      The 
pastoral  was  appealed  to  of  Dr.  M'Cabe,  the  Arehbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
order  merely  to  create  sympathy  against  us  in  your  minds,  because  he  is 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.     They  did  not  read  the  half  of  that  passage  ;  if 
they  did  they  would  find  that  he  condemns  in  language  as  strong  as  any 
one  can  make  use  of  the  land  system  of  Ireland  for  the  reform  of  whidi 
these  men  are  struggling.     He  uses  words  condemning  those  who  incite 
to  crime,  and  he  was  right  to  do  so,  for  he  would  have  forfeited  his  position 
as  a  Bishop  if  he  did  not,  but  he  takes  care  to  say  that  not  one  of  those 
gentlemen  we  are  trying  now  fell  under  the  banns  of  his  censure^ 
There  may  have  been  meetings  which  fell  into  the  same  error  and  at 
which  improper  language  was  used,  but  if  that  letter  of  the  Archbishop 
is  read  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  condemnation  of  the  land  system  imder 
which  we  live.     Two  other  documents  were  referred  to— Mr.  Devoy's 
letter  from  America,  and  Mr.  Harris's  letter  on  the  political  situation. 
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Their  simple  argument  was  that  the  National  cause  (that  is  the  move- 
ment to  give  independence  to  Ireland)  was  not  half  so  usefiil  as  would  be  the 
amelioration  of  the  land  lawsandof  the  condition  of  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Ireland.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Harris  and  Devoy. 
You  say  by  them  that  this  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the  question  of 
Irish  independence,  "  No,"  he  says,  "  the  first  question  is  to  make  the 
tenant  more  prosperous  and  contented  by  the  amelioration  of  the  land 
laws."  That  is  the  only  fault  in  these  documents,  if  fault  there  be. 
The  only  document  that  I  remember  is  the  poem  of  Miss  Fanny 
Pamell,  who  has  written  against  emigration — 

'*  Let  go  the  trembling  emigrant — not  such  as  he  ye  need; 
Let  go  the  lucre-loving  wretch  that  fdes  his  land  for  greed ; 
Let  not  one  coward  stay  to  clog  your  manhood's  waking  power ; 
Let  not  one  sordid  churl  pollute  the  Nation's  natal  hour. 

She  was  competent  to  write  upon  this  subject ;  she  who  had  lived  in 
America  so  long,  and  had  seen  what  we  cannot  see,  the  fate  of  the  Irish 
exile  when  he  or  she  had  left  the  shores  of  Ireland,  and  had  landed  in 
one  of  these  American  towns.  Then  in  the  last  count  of  this  informa- 
tion we  are  charged  with  having  excited  ill-will  between  landlord  and 
tenant ; ''  seditiously  exciting  discontent  between  landlord  and  tenant  by 
conspiracy;  that  we  seditiously  conspire  to  excite  ill-will  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland^  with  the  object  of  injuring 
them."  My  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  says — "  It 
was  necessary  to  create  ill-feeling,  and  to  break  up  the  kindly  relations 
that  existed — ^in  many  instances,  at  all  events — ^between  landlords  and 
tenants  who  held  their  property.  Accordingly,  a  crusade  has  been 
preached  abusing  the  landloi^."  But  it  is  a  crusade  against  landlords, 
not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  class.  It  is  a  crusade  against  a  system  ;  it 
is  against  landlordism  as  it  has  been  over  and  over  again.  Tou  may,  of 
course,  differ  from  them ;  you  may  say  that  certain  words  were  ex- 
pressed in  bad  taste ;  you  may  say  that  certain  opinions  were  wrong, 
and  that  certain  documents  which  were  read  were  read 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  create  sympathy  against  us. 
Everything  that  parodies  a  sacred  thing  is  of  course  irrdigious.  But  let 
them  refer  to  the  Ten  Commandments  of  Paudeen  O'Rafferty,  and  they 
will  meet  the  condemnation  of  every  religious  man.  There  is  not  one 
sentence  in  it  which  goes  to  prove  conspiracy.  But  if  this  feeling  has 
been  excited  against  landlorcQsm  since  tilie  month  of  August  last,  where 
was  the  Attomey-G^eneral  in  the  month  of  May  last  1  Why  was  not 
this  prosecution  instituted — ^why  were  not  the  men  challenged 
for  the  words  they  had  spoken  9  It  is  not  now  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Government  or  of  the  Attorney-General  to  come 
forward  and  say  that  for  six  months  the  landlords  have  been  preached 
against,  and  their  lives  imperilled,  yet  that  the  meetings  were  not  only 
not  prohibited,  but  were  actually  protected  by  the  poHce.  And  this 
has  been  done,  as  I  told  you  b^ore,  by  the  landlord  class  themselves. 
Don't  we  know  what  happens  in  tlds  case)  At  once  there  arises  a 
tremendous  outcry  from  the  persons  interested  in  the  abuse ;  the  sacred 
privileges  of  the  order  are  invaded ;  the  Conservative  Press  teems  with 
suggestions ;  terrible  suggestions  to  shoot  the  priests  are  introduced  at 
a  banquet  where  gentlemen  met,  and  gentlemen  of  education 
and  position  sat,  and  these  dreadful  words  passed  unheeded. 
They  were  in  a  society  where  such  words  never  should  have  been  made 
use  of.  If  you  look  back  to  the  pages  of  history,  you  will  find  that  even 
the  name  of  Wilberforoe  was  held  up  at  one  time  to  public  odium,  be- 
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cause  he  was  trying  to  abolish  a  horrible  traffic ;  and  peraona — good  men, 
just  men — were  standing  up  then  to  defend  vested  interests,  and  in  sup- 
port of  what  was  then  called  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 
It  suited  the  Attorney-General  to  cast  a  halo  over  the  memoiy 
of  the  great  O'0onnell>  to  contrast  Mr.  PameU  with  O'Connell, 
and  to  contrast  favourably  the  great  man  of  whom  he 
spoke  in  very  laudatory  terms.  I  cannot  help  remembering 
that  for  three  days  another  Attorney-General  laboured  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  that  man  did  not  mean  what  he  said^  and 
the  prosecution  ended  in  his  conviction,  helping  to  crush  that  mighty 
heart  that  always  beat  in  love  for  his  country ;  and  I  remember  what 
savage  hate  there  was  in  the  class  opposed  to  O'Connell  at  the 
very  motion  of  his  name.  How  hated  and  detested  he  was  by 
the  class  by  whom  his  memory  is  honoured  now  !  I  rememb^ 
when  the  name  of  O'Connell  was  blackened  because  it  was 
stated  he  got  pecuniary  compensation  through  the  country  begging 
for  money — ^but  it  was  hat  in  hand  to  beg  for  the  starving  country. 
Gentlemen — on  the  main  topic  of  the  Crown  I  would  be  glad  to  dose 
the  observations  I  intend  to  address  to  you  this  evening.  As  to  the 
speeches  delivered,  in  many  of  them  strong  woi-ds,  incautious  words, 
even  let  me  say  improper  words,  may  have  been  spoken  here  and  there 
— let  us  take  for  argument  sake  in  an  unjustifiable  manner ;  but  I  must 
tell  you  that  if  there  was  a  common  legal  object,  as  there  was  in  this 
case,  and  if  in  furtherance  of  that  legal  object  men  here  and  men  there 
— ay,  and  even  everyone  of  them  used  illegal  language  you  must  not 
infer  conspiracy  from  that  though  you  may  infer  it  if  you  like,  if  you  are 
satisfied  there  was  no  escape  from  it.  But  that  does  not  prove,  and 
there  is  no  proof  of  conspiracy  if  in  isolated  speeches  of  individuals  in 
different  parte  of  the  coimtry,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  men  used 
unjustifiable  expressions,  [f  a  man  breaks  the  law  he-may  be  indicted 
for  it,  but  you  are  not  to  be  asked  to  weave  round  the  others  a  net-work 
of  conspiracy.  This  was  a  fair  and  open  agitation,  in  open  daylight,  carried 
on  by  public  meetings,  the  Government  I'eporters  present.  It  was  no  secret 
conspiracy.  Every  word  was  taken  down  of  statement  made  before 
the  people,  and  are  words  to  be  spoken  on  these  occasions  to  be  weighed 
in  the  scale  of  gold  1  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  political 
opinions  or  the  taste  of  the  speakers.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  find 
whether  there  was  a  conspiracy,  considering  the  language  used  here 
and  there.  Whenever  language  is  used  seeking  to  interfere  with  the 
existing  state  of  things,  you  will  find  men  to  quarrel  with  it,  you  will 
find  men  to  cry  out  against  speeches  made  on  such  a  subject.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  that  England  is  so  Conservative  a  country,  that  unless  you 
agitate,  unless  you  clamour  for  rights,  unless  you  influence  public 
opinion,  unless,  as  I  said,  you  come  clamouring  to  the  feet  of  the  thrtme, 
let  your  case  be  just,  holy,  or  wise,  as  it  may  be,  you  will  never  get 
reform  from  the  British  Parliament.  You  must  speak  strongly  ;  you 
must  use  strong  language  ]  you  must  use  strong  words — occasionally  they 
may  be  excessive ;  but  what  is  excessive  language  but  the  very  ex- 
ubei-ance  rising  in  the  majesty  of  its  wrath.  It  is  impossible  to  check 
it ;  it  vn\l  ever  be  connected  with  public  meetings  and  with  men  who 
address  public  assemblages,  and  it  would  be  vmjust  and  unwise  to  check 
it.  What  are  these  speeches  ?  Extemporary  speeches,  words  not  weighed^ 
words  that  had  not  come  before  the  minds  of  the  speakers  before  the 
men  stood  up  to  speak.  Even  we  lawyers,  who  are  trained  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  our  lips,  very  often  state  a  word  which,  when  to- 
morrow comes,  brings  regret  to  us.     You  must  consider  what  these  men 
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are ;  you  must  take  into  conaideratioii  the  circmnstaiioes  under  wMch 
and  the  places  in  which  they  have  spoken«     We  have  some  of  them  of 
the  people,  all  of  them  with  the  people,  all  raised  to  eminence  by 
the    people's    voice.      Let   me    take    one   of   them    for    illustration. 
Let  me  take  Mr.  T.  D.. Sullivan,   who  is  a  bom  oi-ator  and  a  cultured 
one.     Let  me  take  him  down  in  the  west  of  Cork — ^in  his  native  place — 
the  scene  of  one  of  his  speeches — there  in  the  cradle  of  his  boyhood, 
where  every  rock  and  strip  of  sea  reminds  him  of  days  gone  by.     It  is  a 
fair  land  to  look  upon,  as  many  of  us  know,  if  the  ruined  homestead  did 
not  tell  its  ghastly  story.     He  sees  in  the  surging  crowd  before  him  the 
faces  of  men  who  stood  before  him  in  the  times  of  famine  in  that  deserted 
land.     Can  he  speak  in  measured  sentences  as  he  tells  of  times  he 
remembered  and  of  the  terrible  incidents.     When  he  tells  of  that  cruel 
estate  rule,  when  there  was  a  father  whose  child  came  to  him  and  he 
could  not  allow  her  to  cross  the  threshold  because  of  this  cruel  estate 
rule,  and  she  was  driven  from  her  father's  house  because  of  it,  and  this 
occurred  in  the  times  of  the  old  Gospel — the  Gospel  of  peace  and  charity 
and  good-will  in  this  Christian  land.     And  are  the  words  to  be  closely 
measured  of  men  who  speak  them  to  the  people  of  things  they  know  well. 
Let   not    free    discussion    be     stifled     at    public    meetings   held   to 
arouse     public     opinion,     and    to    arouse    public    opinion,    ay,     by 
strong    words    and    by    political    words    appealing    to    the    feelings 
of  the  pedjple  rightly.     Gentlemen,   the  very  term  of  freedom  of  s|)eech 
itself  involves  occasional  excess.      It  is   the   thing  which  a  certain 
class  would  wish  to  stifle  for  that  reason.      My  learned  friend  in  his 
powerful  address  stated  that  he  knew  when  counsel  for  the  traversers 
could  come  to  sjieak,  they  would  say,  did  they  want  to  stifle  free  discus- 
sion.    This  was  the  argument  used  by  men  who  stated,  while  they 
wished  to  give  all  license,  people  should  not  go  too  far.      They  would 
give  us  liberty,  but  we  must  not  abuse  it.     That  is  the  language  of  all 
tyrants  who  wish  to  crush  free  discussion.      But,  gentlemen,   we  are 
living  in  times  when  even    an    Atheist — a  man  who   openly  avows 
Atheism — is  allowed  into  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  making 
laws  for  a  Christian  land,  and  here  are  the  voices  of  priests  and  bishops 
to  be  stifled,  while  the  voice  of  the  Atheist  is  aUowed  to  be  heard.     Is 
free  speech  to  be  stifled  in  this  Court  ?     Never.      Is  free  speech  to  be 
stifled  in  this  country  1    If  so,  the  evils  with  which  she  has  been  so  long 
afflicted  would  neyer  be  cured.     This  is  the  first  time  in  my  recollection 
that  a  public  prosecutor  has  come  forward  telling  us  that  the  main  ob- 
ject for  which  we  are  prosecuted  was  a  just  and  a  good  one.     The  esta- 
blishment of  a  peasant  proprietary  is  a  right  one  and  a  wise  one.  That  is 
the  case  of  the  Attorney-General,  but  then  he  says  in  some  of  the  speeches 
you  went  too  far.  But,  gentlemen,  I  tell  you  if  you  destroy  the  advocate 
you  "will  destroy  the  cause.     You  cannot  sever  them.     If  you  crush  one 
you  crush  all.     So  long  as  there  is  a  great  cause  to  gain  and  a  great  end 
to  win,  so  long  would  there  be  free  speech  in  this  country.     Gentlemen, 
I  am  nearly  done ;  but  I  don't  think,  whatever  I  may  have  said  or 
omitted  to  say,  that  I  have  trifled  with  you  too  long.     Six  years  ago  the 
cause  Mr.  Pamell  was  struggling  for  was  condemned  as  a  wild  one  and 
a  visionary  one.     Two  years  ago  it  was  said  to  be  a  wise  and  a  good 
principle,  but  utterly  impracticable.     To-day,  if  there  is  a  cloud  ovei*  the 
land,  it  is  the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud  that  hangs  over  it ;  and  in  days 
of  good  time,  when  this  end  has  been  accomplished — ay,  accomplished 
it  shortly  will  be— and  the  name  of  Mr.  Pamell  inscribed  upon  the  ban- 
ners of  his  country,  every  one  will  look  back  on  the  mellowing  light  of 
time,  and  will  wonder,  with  all  good  men,  why  such  a  reform  was  so  long 
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delayed.  Gentlemen,  you  are  trying  now  the  advocates  of  that  caose-^ 
that  just  and  good  cause — ^men  who  have  advocated  it  honestly — men 
who  have  advocated  it  single-mindedly,  without  any  end  of  their  own  to 
serve — ^without  any  hope  except  the  gratitude  of  their  country.  That 
country  awaits  your  verdict  now,  and  if  you  pronounce  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal you  will  have  then  established  by  your  verdict^  through  the 
length  of  the  land,  wherever  there  is  a  farmer's  house  or  a  peasant's 
cottage,  a  result  which  will  create  a  thrill  of  joy. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzosrald. — We  don't  intend  to  call  upon  you  to  go 
into  evidence  this  evening,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  very  inconvenient 
for  you  to  sit  to-morrow. 

The  Fweman  of  the  Jury. — Some  of  the  jurors,  anticipating  that  they 
would  get  to-morrow,  have  made  appointments ;  and  one  of  the  jurors 
wishes  me  to  mention  that  he  is  extremely  unwelL 

Mr.  Biggins  (one  of  the  jurors). — ^I  am  extremely  unwell,  my  lord, 
and  I  would  require  a  day's  rest. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — K  you  tell  me,  as  mercantile  men,  that 
you  would  be  inconvenienced,  and  if  one  of  your  body  tells  us  that  he 
is  unwell  and  would  require  rest,  we  would  be  inclined  to  adjourn  over 
to-morrow. 

The  Foreman. — ^It  would  be  very  important  to  several  of  the  jurots 
to  get  off  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Biggins. — I  am  really  very  unwell,  my  lord,  and  1  should  feel 
obliged  for  a  day's  rest,  which  I  need  very  much. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Veiy  well,  then,  we  will  adjourn  over  to 
Monday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock. 
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FOURTEENTH  DAY— MONDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1881. 


Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Justice  Barry  took  their  seats  at  a 
quarter  past  eleven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  said — Now  we  are  ready  to  hear  your  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Macdonogh. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Gentlemen,  I  now  proceed  to  deliver  my  evidence 
in  the  case.  I  have  classified  the  evidence,  my  lord,  and  I  shall  just 
shortly,  without  making  a  speech,  state  to  what  each  head  is  to  be 
applied,  and  the  first  evidence  is  to  be  applied  to  show  what  the  chronic 
state  of  Ireland  was  antecedent  to  the  Land  League  of  1879.  That  is 
evidenced  by  the  public  statutes  of  the  realm,  both  before  the  Union  and 
post  Union — ^the  ante<Union  statutes,  the  15th  and  16th  Qeorge  III. 
chapter,  21,  and  the  1st  and  2nd  WiUiam,  lY.  chapter,  44 — the  one 
ante  and  the  other  post  Union.  My  lord,  I  have  forty-one  Acts  of 
Parliament  ranging  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  number 
ought  to  be  forty-five  or  forty-six,  but  in  the  list  the  Unlawful  Oaths 
Act  is  omitted.  I  shall  shortly  remind  your  lordships  of  them^  by  run« 
ning  through  the  list.  There  are  the  Change  of  Yenue  Act,  the  Dis- 
turbance Amendment  Act,  the  Importation  of  Arms  and  Gunpowder 
Act,  the  Public  Peace  Act,  another  Arms  Act,  the  outrages  Act,  an  Act 
Consolidating  previous  Coercion  Acts,  the  Constabulary  Force  Enlarge- 
ment Act,  the  Crime  and  Outrage  Act,  various  other  Acts  ;  the  Suspen 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Acts  in  1866,  1867,  and  1868 ;  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act  of  1 870,  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  Act  of 
1871,  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  of  1871,  the  Peace  Preservation  Act 
of  1873,  and  a  similar  Act  in  1875.  I  pass  over  the  Unlawful  Oaths 
Act ;  and,  excluding  it,  those  I  have  mentioned  make  forty-one.  My 
lords,  that  these  Acts  were  all  referable  to  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  is  quite  apparent  both  from  some  of  the  parts  of  the 
statutes  and  from  a  statement  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield : — "  I  see  you  are  in  fears  again  from  the  Whiteboys, 
and  have  destroyed  a  good  many  of  them.  I  believe  if  the  military 
force  had  killed  half  as  many  landlords  it  would  have  contributed  more 
effectually  to  restore  quiet." 

The  Attorney-General, — I  don't  know,  my  lord,  whether  my  learned 
friend  means  to  contend  that  a  speech  made  in  the  middle  of  the  laat 
century  is  evidence  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  quote  from  Lord  Mahon's  history  of  England. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  gave  you  the  utmost  latitude  of  state- 
ment, Mr.  Macdonogh.  We  did  not  object  even  to  the  Barons  of  Bunny- 
mede  ;  but  to  allow  you  to  put  in  evidence  a  speech  of  Lord  Chester- 
field's, made  a  century  ago  is  a  little  too  much. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — We  cannot  take  that  evidence. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. — I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald.  —You  might  as  well  put  in  Sir  Robert 
Kane's  book  showing  that  Ireland  is  capable  of  supporting  twenty 
millions  of  people. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Of  course,  it  is  for  your  lordship  to  decide.  It  is 
my  duty  to  submit  the  evidence  ;  it  is  your  high  province  to  decide  upon 
its  admissibility. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  reject  it. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — The  evidence  then  before  you,  gentlemen,  consists 

•2y3 
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Of  the  statutes  of  the  land  which  their  lordships  will  judicially  tell  yoa 
off  and  which  will  answer  me  just  as  well  as  Lord  Mahon's  histoiy.  I 
next  offer  as  evidence  a  number  of  bills  introduced  into  Parliament  from 
1870  down  to  1880,  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  which  r^ulated  tiie 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — If  you  tell  us  the  number  we  will  take 
them. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — Twenty-eight  bills. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  take  your  statement  in  that  respect  to  be 
accurate. 

Mr.  Macdanogh. — Yes,  my  lord,  and  these  bills  are  either  dropped  or 
withdrawn.  I  have  an  accurate  list  of  them.  My  second  head  of  proof 
is  that  discontent  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  exists  before  October, 
'79,  and  that  is  provable  in  the  selfsame  way  which  cannot  be  doubted 
— proof  which  is  inexorable  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of — the  statutes  of 
the  realm.  Next  I  proceed  to  prove  a  fact,  that  hardly  requires  proof-— 
the  famine  which  took  place  in  1846 — and  then  I  proceed  to  the  Act  of 
1870. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald.— The  famine  of  1846,  1847,  and  1848. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  will  take  judicial  notice  of  them. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Notoriety  is  the  ground  in  the  language  of  the  law. 
Then  there  is  the  Act  of  1870.  Then  I  prove  the  famine  which  im- 
pended in  October^  1879,  and  its  consequences,  which  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Disturbance  Bill  of  1880.  I  hand  in  that  Disturbance 
Bill  which  I  referred  to,  and  will  not  trouble  you  with  it  again ;  you 
remember  that  it  gave  two  years  to  persons  who  could  not  pay  their 
rents,  and  whose  inability  to  pay  was  owing  to  the  distress.  Then  I  give 
oral  evidence  of  that  distress.  Mr.  Adams,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
examine  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  William  O'Brien,  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Richard  Adams, 

Mr.  O'Brien,  I  believe  you  belong  to  the  literary  staff  of  the  Freeman* $ 
Jowmal  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you,  in  the  course  of  1879,  visit  large  districts  of  Ireland? — ^Yes. 

Will  you  kindly  say  what  time  you  spent  in  that  visit,  and  what  parts 
of  Ireland  you  visited  ? — Bother  more  than  two  months. 

What  time  of  the  year  was  it,  please  1 — August,  September,  and  Oc 
tober. 

Seventy-nine  1 — Seventy-nine. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — Do  us  the  favour  to  raise  your  voice,  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Witness, — T  am  not  very  strong — ^neither  myself  nor  my  voice — but  I 
will  do  my  best. 

Mr.  Adams, — What  parts  of  Ireland  did  you  visit  during  these  three 
months  1 — ^The  West  and  South. 

What  counties,  if  you  please  ? — ^Galway,  Mayo,  Clare,  Limerick^  and 
Tipperary. 

Did  you  go  carefully  and  regularly  through  these  counties— -did  you 
traverse  them  ? — I  visited  a  great  many  districts  in  each — almost  all 
southern  Mayo,  all  west  Galway  and  almost  all  Clare  and  Tipperaiy. 

Do  you  Imow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  Land  League  meetings  held 
in  any  of  those  counties  before  your  visit  ? — At  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
those  places  Mayo  was  the  only  county  in  which  any  Land  L^igue  had 
been  formed — not  the  present  Land  League  even,  for  it  was  not  founded 
at  that  time ;  but  a  few  weeks  before  my  visit  to  Mayo  thera  had  been 
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a  Mayo  Land  League  formed.  That  was,  I  believe,  the  precursor  of  the 
other. 

There  were  no  Land  League  meetings  in  any  of  the  other  counties  at 
the  time  you  visited  them  ? — None,  nor  any  other  meetings,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Can  you  state,  proceeding  through  the  counties  as  you  have  men- 
tioned, and  only  stating  what  fell  under  your  own  observation,  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  people  as  to  food  and  so  on  when  you  visited 
themi 

The  Attorney 'General, — My  lord,  I  fear  I  must  object  to  this  class 
of  evidence.  Mr.  Macdonogh  has  given  in  evidence,  without  any 
objection  on  my  part,  the  Disturbance  Bill.  Of  course  it  was  not  legal 
evidence,  but  I  did  not  object  to  it  as  showing  that  there  was  distress,  but 
as  to  giving  oral  evidence  of  such  distress  that  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
It  opens  an  endless  inquiry,  and  seems  to  be  entirely  irrevelant  to  the 
issue  we  have  to  try. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  submit,  with  great  respect,  that  it  is  directly  rele- 
vant to  the  issue  to  be  tried  before  your  lordships.  I  intend  to  argue 
the  great  and  substantial  question  by  and  by  ;  this  partially  opens  it, 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  reserve  the  full  argument,  for  I  propose  to 
prove  by  and  by,  not  merely  the  distress  in  the  country,  but  to  trace  it 
to  its  cause,  and  to  prove  that  the  grossest  cases  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion, clearances  of  valleys  and  of  mountains,  the  depopulation  of  the 
country ;  but  I  will  argue,  and  I  am  prepared  to  argue  it  now  with  the 
greatest  deference  to  your  lordships.  I  think  it  a  question  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  I  have  meditated  upon  it,  and  I  am  prepared  to  argue 
it  now.  It  is  the  smallest  branch  of  it,  but  I  think  the  best  way  to  test 
it  is  this — ^to  call  up  the  witness  who  is  to  prove  one  branch  of  the  clear- 
ances of  seventy-nine  families  and  a  vast  number  of  people,  and  their 
deaths  in  the  ditches  and  workhouses. 

Mr,  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  had  better  deal  with  one  subject  at  a 
time.     What  question  do  you  put  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Adartia, — The  question  I  put,  my  lord,  was — From  your  own  per- 
sonal observation,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  various 
coimties  through  which  you  passed  as  to  food,  destitution,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  really,  Mr.  Attorney,  see  no  objection  to 
a  general  question  of  that  kind. 

The  Attorney-General. — ^I  am  anxious  not  to  object  where  it  is  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — In  fact,  we  propose  to  take  ourselves  judi- 
cial cognizance  that  very  widespread  distress  prevailed  in  all  these  dis- 
tricts in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1879,  and  you  may  add  the  winter 
of  1880 ;  very  widespread  distress. 

Mr.  Adams. — ^Well,  now,  Mr.  O'Brien,  would  you  just  as  shortly  as 
possible  state  the  general  condition  of  these  counties  through  which  you 
passed  1 — ^Well,  people  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  a  condition  very  little 
short  of  despair.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  before  them  but  starvation. 
They  had  nothing  to  look  to.  There  was  no  sign  of  agitation  except  in 
the  county  Mayo.     There  was  no  sign  of  agitation  in  those  places. 

The  Attorney-General. — ^This  is  not  the  condition  of  the  people  as  far 
as  their  physical  resources  were  concerned,  but  their  condition  of  mind. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — ^All  he  mentioned  is  an  incident  of  the  condition 
of  things,  that  there  was  no  agitation. 

Mr.  Adams. — ^Well,  as  to  their  material  condition^  Mr.  O'Brien  ? — ^The 
general  run  of  the  small  fanners 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Don't  you  think  it  is  qidte  enough  what  the 
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court  has  intiinated.  We  propose  to  take  judicial  oognizauoe  here,  as  a 
matter  of  notoriety  to  everybody,  that  very  large  and  very  deep  distress 
prevailed  in  those  districts  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1879  and  the 
winter  of  1880. 

Mr.  Mdcdanogh, — ^And  in  addition  do  me  the  favour  to  add  the  oral 
evidence  which  has  been  given,  and  I  don't  press  it  further — despair, 
starvation,  and  no  agitation. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  have  taken  both  these  down. 

Professor  Oeoroe  Sioerson  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Curran. 

Are  you  a  medical  doctor! — I  am. 

And  dean  of  the  faculty  of  science  in  the  Catholic  University  1 — 
During  last  year. 

You  ar6  also  a  licentiate  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of 
Physicians  % — ^Yes. 

A  member  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy  1 — Yes. 

And  other  societies — now,  were  you  a  member  of  the  Mansion  House 
Relief  Committee  during  the  year  1880  % — Fes. 

And  as  a  member  of  that  Committee  did  you  visit  some  of  the 
counties  of  Ireland  during  the  year  ? — I  did. 

What  counties  did  you  visit  1 — I  visited  the  county  Mayo,  county 
Galway,  and  portion  of  the  county  Sligo. 

I  believe  it  was  principally  with  reference  to  ascertain  whether  famine 
fever  existed  or  not  ] 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Was  that  in  1879,  Dr.  Sigerson  1 — ^In  1880, 
during  the  past  year.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  fever, 
and  chiefly  to  the  causes  which  had  predisposed  the  population  to  con- 
tract that  fever. 

Mr.  Curran, — Well,  now,  on  the  occasion  of  your  visits  in  these 
counties  did  you  ascertain  that  fever  to  a  considerable  extent  existed  % 
— ^It  existed  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  was 
recorded,  either  in  the  journals  or  in  the  oifidal  record. 

Now,  from  your  knowledge  as  a  doctor,  were  you  able  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  that  fever  % — ^Yes.  It  was  quite  plain  that  the  cause  was 
due  to  the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  people  who  had  contracted  it, 
owing  to  the  deprivation  of  food — of  sufficient  and  proper  food.  Of 
course,  there  were  certain  cases  of  contagion  which  always  existed,  and 
did  exist  duiing  the  famine  of  1846,  1847,  and  1848. 

Now,  from  your  own  personal  observation  were  you  able  to  ascertain 
there  was  a  very  considerable  amount  of  fever  existing  in  these 
counties  1 — A  very  large  amount 

Now,  from  your  own  personal  observation,  doctor,  I  ask  you  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  people  in  those  counties  which  you  so  visited  1 
— Of  course  I  can  only  testify  as  to  the  condition  of  those  whom  I  saw, 
and  in  such  cases  to  judge  by  the  aspect  of  the  cabins,  which  were  de- 
void of  any  food  except  what  had  been  given  by  the  charitable  com- 
mittees, and  to  judge  by  the  physical  appearance  of  the  people  them- 
selves— ^to  judge  by  the  state  of  neglect  in  which  those  suffering  from 
sickness  were,  I  should  say  that  it  would  almost  be  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  danger  which  those  people  ran  of  death  from  starvation. 
They  would,  I  should  undoubtedly  say,  have  starved  unless  our 
charitable  committees  had  come  to  their  assistance  in  due  time.  Some, 
I  believe,  did  starve. 

Doctor,  do  these  observations  of  yours  apply  to  tenant  farxDflra  in  the 
district  which  you  visited  % — Oh,  yes,  it  was  chiefly  to  the  small  farming 
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classes  that  we  directed  our  relief,  and  it  was  to  these  that  we  paid  our 
visits.  At  the  same  time,  some  small  farmers  in  the  county  Mayo  are 
to  a  certain  extent  migratory  labourers.  They  have  two  or  three,  or 
four  or  five  acres. 

Doctor,  in  the  course  of  your  visit,  and  seeing  those  people  laid  low 
by  fever,  did  you  come  across  many  cases  in  which  evictions  were 
pending  over  them ) — ^I  came  across  cases  in  Ballaghadereen  and  ftoss- 
miick 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Don't  answer  that.  These  questions  to  a 
doctor  are  open  to  a  hundred  objections.  - 

Mr.  IfcLcdonogh, — We  don't  press  it  at  present,  because  it  is  not 
raised. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — The  doctor  can  go  down. 

Mr.  Mcuxtanogh, — ^The  next  class  of  proof  consists  of  what  I  stated 
the  other  day,  and  which  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  matter  of  coui'se — namely, 
the  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  convictions  antecedent  to  1877  and 
subsequent  to  that  period,  and  how  they  grew  as  the  famine  went  on. 
The  average  evictions  in  the  five  years  ending  in  1877  was  503  for  each 
year ;  in  1878  the  number  of  evictions  was  743 ;  in  1879  it  was  1,098  ; 
and  up  to  the  20th  Jime  in  1880  it  was  1,073  in  the  six  months.  With 
regard  to  the  potato  crop,  there  was  more  than  one-half  less  the  year  befoi^e 
last  than  the  preceding  year.  I  take  these  from  my  friend  Mr.  Law's  state- 
ment. During  tlie  six  years  ending  1874  the  estimated  value  of  the 
potato  crop  was  nearly  £9,500,000  sterling ;  in  1877  it  was  about 
£5,250,000 ;  in  1878  it  was  £7,500,000— it  was  better  in  1878  ;  and  in 
1879  it  fell  to  £4,250,000. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Is  that  the  loss  en  the  crop  ? 

The  Attomey-OenercU, — ^That  is  the  entire  crop, 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — The  loss  is  estimated  by  taking  the  £4,500,000 
from  tiie  £9,500,000 — ^that  is  the  clear  loss  on  the  three  years  of  over 
£10,000,000 — in  potatoes  alone,  according  to  the  value  put  on  them  in 
"Thom's  Directory." 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Tliat  is  about  half  the  crop  in  79 — there 
was  about  half  the  crop  lost  1 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Yes.  The  whole  valuation  there  of  agricultural 
land  in  Ireland  was  £11,000,000,  of  which  £5,000,000  was  in  the  dis- 
tressed districts  in  the  West,  so  that  the  loss  on  the  potatoes  alone  in 
the  last  three  years  in  Ireland  amounted  to  nearly  the  whole  valuation 
of  Ireland. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  object 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — It  is  stated  here— it  is  stated  in  Hansard. 

The  Attomey-Oeneral, — It  may  be  quite  wrong. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — Mr.  Hansard  corrects  his  speeches,  and  I  say  it  is 
perfectly  right.  The  whole  value  of  the  agricultural  land  in  Ireland 
was  £11,000,000.  Now,  I  say,  taking  the  loss  on  the  potato  crops — 
£10,000,000  in  three  years — it  is  within  one  million  pounds  of  the  whole 
agricultural  valuation.  I  now  propose  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  we  shall  have  to  decide — I  am  convinced  of  it. 
Now,  my  lords,  I  propose  to  prove  the  facts  by  eyewitnesses  of  the 
actual  sufferings  which,  my  lords,  the  statutes  I  have  referred  to  and 
the  historical  writings  I  have  referred  to  in  my  speech  to  the  jury  have 
promulgated  to  the  world.  That  is  virtually  what  I  propose  to  do,  and 
to  do  it  thus — ^by  proving  the  actual  evictions  and  clearances  which 
occurred  in  the  famine  of  1846.  I  am  putting  it  most  unfavourably 
now  to  myself,  because  I  want  to  raise  the  great  argument  before  your 
lordships.  Then,  I  propose  to  prove— in  evM'y  one  of  the  districts  which 
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we  proved  to  have  been  yisited  by  famine  and  distress — ^I  propose  to 
prove  by  one  witness  in  each,  not  to  multiply  witnesses,  the  eviddonfi 
of  countless  families  and  persons,  their  deaUis,  their  going  into  the 
workhouse,  and  their  emigration.  My  lord,  I  have  reduced  to  writing, 
lest  their  ahould  be  any  misconception,  the  grounds  upon  which  I  mean, 
respectfully,  to  argue  this  question.  My  lord,  your  lordships  will 
remember  that  in  the  clear  and  lengthened,  not  nec^earily  prolix  by  any 
means,  statement  of  my  learned  friend  the  Attomey-G^eral,  he  de- 
scribed the  old  gospel  and  the  new 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  new  gospel ;  I 
did  not  hear  much  of  the  old. 

The  Attorney-General, — ^Your  lordships  wiU  take  judicial  cognizance 
of  that. 

Mr.  Mucdonogh. — The  Attomey-Geneitd  spoke,  my  lord,  of  the  old 
gospel  and  of  the  new.  He  spoke  of  the  old  gospel  and  of 
the  peace  and  happiness  that  existed  under  it;  he,  shortly,  repre- 
Bented  the  old  as  halcyon  days,  and  said  that  the  authors  of  the 
new  gospel  aimed  at  creating  strife  and  discontent  between  landlords 
and  tenants.  That  was,  as  I  understood  it,  the  opening  position  taken 
by  my  learned  friend.     I  take  the  19th  count  of  the  indictment 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^That  is  the  last  count  1 

Ml*.  Macdonogh, — Yes,  my  lord — as  being  the  one  to  which  my 
arguments  will  mainly  apply — ^the  seditious  intent  to  create  discontent 
and  strife  between  landlord  and  tenants.  I  will  just  give  it  shortly — I 
will  not  trouble  you,  gentlemen,  with  reading  matters  of  this  description. 
The  charge  against  them  is  that  they  unlawfully,  wickedly,  and 
seditiously  devising,  contriving,  and  intending  to  cause  and  create 
discontent  and  disaJOTection  amongst  the  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen,  and  to  excite  and  promote  feelings  of  ill-will  and  hostility 
between  different  classes  of  the  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  to 
wit,  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland,  did  amongst  themselves 
unlawfully,  wickedly,  and  seditiously  conspire,  combine,  confederate, 
and  agree  together  to  cause  and  create  discontent  and  disaffection 
amongst  the  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and  to  excite 
and  promote  feelings  of  ill-will  and  hostility  between  different  classes  of 
her  said  Majesty's  said  subjects,  that  is  to  say,  between  landlords  and 
tenants  in  Ireland,  and  further  to  excite  and  promote  feelings  of  ill-will 
and  hostility  towards  the  landlords  of  Ireland  amongst  the  rest  of  her 
Majesty's  said  subjects  in  Ireland."  My  lords,  I  should  wait  until,  the 
witness  beiag  on  the  table,  the  question  I  should  like  to  ask  be  objected 
to  by  the  Crown  or  not.  I  am  as  yet  prematurely  arguing,  until  I  put 
the  question,  and  know  whether  my  learned  friend  intends  to  object  to 
it  or  not. 

Nicholas  Bsrrt  was  then  called,  and  having  been  assisted  on  the 
table,  was  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  WaJJcer, 

How  old  are  you  ? — Eighty- three  years  next  July. 

Where  do  you  reside  now — where  did  you  come  from  ? — Castlebar. 
I  got  into  the  workhouse  on  the  19th  of  March. 

Were  you  at  one  time  a  tenant  on  Lord  Lucan's  property  ? — I  was 
and  my  father  before  me. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — This,  I  suppose,  is  evidence  of  what  took 
place  in  1847  or  1848. 

Mr.  Macdcmogh. — It  is,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — He  says  that  in  1847  he  was  a  tenant  on 
the  property  of  Lord  Lucan. 
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Mr.  Walker. — -1848,  my  lord,  aji  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — This  is  in  county  Mayo,  I  suppose  1 

Mr.  Walker. — ^Yes.  .(To  witness). — Jn  that  year,  1848,  how  many 
people  did  you  yoHjnelf  tsee  pHt  out  ] 

^e  AU&me^General, — Don't  answer  that  for  a  moment.  My  lord,  I 
object  to  that  as  being  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry. 

Mr.  Macdonogh — Well,  now,  I  think  the  man  might  be  let  down. 

(The  witHesi  was  then  assisted  from  the  table,  but  directed  not  to 
leave  the  Court). 

As  the  witness  was  leaving  the  table,  a  Juror  asked — Might  I  ask 
the  witness  a  question  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Not  at  present. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — My  learned  friend,. tbe  Attorney-General,  has  ob- 
jected to  the  reception  of  the  evidence,  and  as  hiB  duty  was,  he  has 
stated  the  ground  of  the  objection. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. -^What  wa3  it — I  did  not  hear  him  ? 

The  AUomey-Qeneral, — ^That  it  is  entirely  irrelevant,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Macdanogh, — Because,  now,  the  House  of  Lords  has 
finally  settled  that  not  only  should  the  objection  be  taken, 
but  the  ground  on  which  it  is  made  should  be  taken, 
otherwise  it  is  no  objection  at  all.  To  answer  that  argument 
of  irrelevancy  I  proceed,  and  I-aay  the  evidence  is  directly  revelant  to 
the  count  in  the  indictment 'ito  which  I  was  refening.  My  case  is  that 
discontent  and  hostility  existed  between  landlords  and  tenants  long 
before  the  idea  of  a  Land  League  was  ever  started,  just  as  in  the  Corn 
Law  League  in  Englaxid.  Ute  Oom  Laws  were  a  catise  of  discontent 
between  landlords  and  tenants  and  the  community  at  large.  And  my 
case  is  that  the  Land  League  has  foimded  its  case,  and  moulded  its 
thoughts  and  language  upon  the  facts  to  be  discussed  in  the  ti'ansactions 
to  which  I  intend,  with  your  permission,  to  apply  the  evidence.  What 
ground  do  I  rely  upon  to  show  that  the  evidence  is  directly  relevant  1 
We  are  aBsailing — ^that  is,  I  am  speaking  for  the  League — they  ai^ 
assailing  the  land  system,  that  is  the  system  of  landlordism.  The  evils 
imputed  to  the  system,  they  say,  were  of  ancient  origin;  that  it  was 
a  system  under  which  atrocities  occurred;  that  the  traversers  had 
attacked  it ;  that- what  they  attacked  is  that  system  and  not  individuals  ; 
and  that  to  negative  criminal  intention  they  are  at  liberty  to  show  the 
evils  of  the  system  which  they  did  attack.  The  very  word  "  system  " 
— ^your  lordships  know  the  Greek  derivation,  and  I  need  not  trouble 
you  with  any  affectation  of  learning  by  mentioning  it;  but 
you  know  it  is  a  word  used  in  oontnidiBtinction  to  individuality. 
It  does  not  mean  the  thing  of  yesterday  ;  it  msai.s 
that  which  had  continuity  for  a  number  of  years  —  for 
A  considerable  time.  My  lord,  they  say  they  attacked  that  system,  and 
that  the  evil  which  they  sought  to  destroy  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
dearanoea  that  they  intend  to  prove.  The  remoteness  of  the  time,  and 
which,  to  test  the  question,  I,  with  the  assent  and  approval  of  my 
learned  friends,  have  chosen  as  the  fairest  way  to  test  the  question — ^tlie 
remoteness  of  ther  time,  whether  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  years  ago, 
so  far  from  detracting  -from  the  force  of  the  evidence  intensifies  it  and 
makes  the  evidence  relevant.  It  iff,  I  again  say,  a  system  which  is 
assailed  and  not  an  individual,  and  to  provotiiat  that  system  was  car- 
ried oat  upon  its  origimd  principle,  through  various  ramifications,  all  of 
the  sel&mtne  cla8a--<;learanee8  and  evicdona — ^that  becomes  more 
directly  relevant  because  it  is  somewhat  more  remote.     If  it  were  a  th  ing 
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of  yesterday,  it  would  not  be  a  syBtem.  It  might  be  the  foundatioii 
and  origin  of  a  system  ;  but  it  would  not  be  an  established  one.  My 
lords,  I  contend  that  the  reception  of  the  statistics  in  evidence  gives  to 
the  traversers  a  semblance  of  right  and  not  its  reality ;  that  the  symm 
of  landlords  which  it  was  the  reAl  intent  of  the  defendants  to  remove  as 
a  beneficent  reform  in  their  estimation,  was  not  merely  the  system, 
under  which  the  population  disappeared,  but  the  system  under  which 
acts  of  fearful  cruelty  were  perpetrated,  and  that  strife  and 
discontent  existed  in  our  country  in  consequence,  and  that  the 
defendants  ought  to  be  allowed  to  show  its  characteristics.  What 
do  the  statistics  showl  They  show  the  facts.  How  shall  I 
characterize  the  facts  1  By  showing  what  the  facts  were.  The 
statistics  prove  that  in  the  extremity  of  distress,  and  with  impending 
famine,  relief  was  afforded  and  life  saved  by  that  marvellous  benevolence 
which  actuated  I  say,  not  only  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  not  only  the 
Mansion  House  Oommittee,  but  primarily  occupied  Mr.  PamelL  If  he 
has  erred — I  say  he  has  not,  and  I  will  show  it  presently — ^his  object 
was  benevolent,  and  he  was  the  first  to  start  it.  I  say,  the  statistics 
show  that  there  was  an  increase  from  503  evictions  to  1,000  odd — I  am 
not  giving  you  the  fraction  of  that  number — and  that  during  the  time 
that  famine  was  impending  over  the  people;  and  you  have  had  from 
Dr.  Sigerson  and  from  the  other  gentlemen,  the  wretched  condition,  the 
despair  and  misery  of  those  poor  people.  I  say,  my  lord,  that  while  the 
statistics  show  the  acts,  the  facts  will  prove  the  character  of  the  acts." 
Again,  my  lord,  I  want  to  contrast  the  evictions  after  the  famine  of  1846, 
and  to  show  that  in  a  direct  ratio  with  misery  the  evictions  took  place  ', 
and,  therefore,  that  in  1880,  similar  naturaJ*  calamities  having  arisen, 
and  the  tenants  being  unable  to  pay  their  rents,  they  had  then  fallen 
under  the  power  of  the  landlords  in  an  exactly  similar  way,  and  that  the 
circumstances  were  precisely  analogous ;  and  that  the  Land  League  were 
justified  in  October,  1879,  in  forming  themselves  into  a  body,  with  just 
and  prosier  rules,  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  distress,  and  stop  the 
further  destruction  of  the  people  and  their  expatriation  by  limiting 
evictions ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  evidence  to  show,  that  what  in  similar 
circumstances,  happened  to  the  tenants  of  Ireland  prior  to  1 870,  when  there 
was  no  public  opinion  to  protect  them,  again  occurred  in  1880,  when 
famine  was  at  the  doors  of  the  Irish  people,  unless  the  evictions  could  be 
stopped  by  some  proper  means.  My  loids,  I  have  heard  no  other  ob- 
jection to  this  evidence  than  that  of  irrelevancy.  It  is  irrelevant  to 
Bhow,  in  order  to  negative  this  malicious  and  seditious  intent,  attributed 
to  these  defendants,  that  the  circumstances  of  their  country  called  for 
the  exercise  of  every  man's  intelligence,  and  that  they  were  not  actuated 
by  any  malicious  intent ;  but  that  they  were  moved  by  natural  and  just 
pentiments  to  relieve  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  people. 
My  learned  friend  has  not  stated  any  other  ground  of  objection.  The 
remoteness  of  the  evidence  might  have  been  ui-ged,  but  it  would  have 
been  without  any  foundation.  My  lords,  if  you  were  trying  an  un- 
fortunate culprit — an  alleged  culprit — at  the  bar  of  a  criminal  court  for 
murder  you  would  receive,  in  order  to  show  the  state  of  his  mind  and 
malice  prepense,  if  necessary — ^you  would  be  entitled  to  receive — and 
you  would  receive — the  uttering  of  grudges  against  the  deceased  man 
by  the  pj*isoner  to  show  the  malicious  feelings  which  he  entertained,  and 
which  would  prompt  him  to  deface  the  image  of  his  maker ;  and  the 
remoteness  of  these  grudges  and  the  antecedent  malicious  expressions — 
though  the  remoteness  might  detract  from  the  value  of  the  evidenoe^- 
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could  never  prevent  the  admissibility,  so  that,  showing  it  was  ten  years 
since  h^  uttered  those  malicious  expressions,  would  be  an  idle  argument 
against  admitting  them.     It  would  be  founded  upon  this — that  he 
became    of  a    more    Christian    state  of   mind    and  relinquished  the 
design,  but  they  could  not  be  shut  out  in  evidence,  and  that  is  so,  even 
in  the  case  of  malice  against  one  man,  and  that  a  fortiori  is  admitted 
here  when  the  Land  L^i.gue  assailed  the  system  and  not  the  individuals. 
My  lord,  the  best  proof  of  that  exists  in  this  fact,  that  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  my  accomplished  friends  on  the  other  side,  with  all  the 
power  which  wealth  can  give  and  talent  can  supply,  have  not  in  the 
whole  course  of  this  case  adduced  a  single  instance  of  individual  wi'ong. 
It  was  a  parcel  of  speeches  against  this  system  of  landlordism  they 
relied  on,  and  then  it  is  imputed  to  the  defendants  that  their  evil 
designs  were  to  sow  strife  and  discontent.     I  say  strife  and  discontent 
have  existed  in  a  chronic  state  for  upwards  of  a  century — from  the  15th 
and  16th  George  III. — beginning  there— I  might  have  gone  further 
back — down  to  the  period  at  which  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
your  lordships.     I  say  the  whole  of  that,  and  I  propose  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  imaginary  cases.     The  defendants  did  not  invent  what  they 
now  propose  to  prove.     They  are  the  sad  effects  of  a  distracted  and 
miserable  oountiy.     The  defendants  propose  to  prove  them,  and  they 
state  to  the  Court  that  the  proving  of  them  is  relevant.     We  say  that 
our  designs  were  innocent — that  we  endeavoured  to  stop  evictions — that 
we  effected  a  good  which  even  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  failed  to  effectuate.       We  stopped  evictions,  and  in  doing 
so    stayed    ci*ime.         That    is    their    case.         Their    case    is    that 
they    were     animated     by     honest     purposes,    and,    my    lord,      the 
evidence,  I  respectfully  submit  is  to  be  regarded  secundum  subjectum 
nuUeriam,     We  are  not  discussing  the  law  of  bill  of  exchanges  or  of 
goods  sold  and  delivered,  but  the  great  question  whether  these  men  who 
are  on  their  trial  harboured  evil  designs,  and  created  strife  and  discon- 
tent ;  and  having  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  question — and  the 
question  of  intent  being  a  great  question — there  can  be  no  guilt  if  the 
intent  be  not  established.     What  says  the  law  upon  the  subject  ?    The 
question  of  intent  is  now  a  question  of  fact.      It  is  a  psychological  in- 
quiry, and  therefore  the  evidence  must  be  secundum  suijecium  materia m. 
In  BesVs  *'  Book  on  Evidence,"  page  356,  the  last  edition,  it  is  stilted — 
"  Evidence  to  prove  intent :  But  acts  unconnected  with  the  act  in  ques- 
tion are  frequently  receivable  to  prove  psychological  facts,  such  as  in- 
tent."   Then  a  variety  of  illustrations  are  given.      "  Thus  on  an  indict- 
ment for  uttering  a  forged  bank  note,  evidence  is  admissible  that  the 
accused  has  issued  similar  forged  notes."    Why  1     Because  a  man  might 
by  accident  utter  forged  notes,  but  what  you  want  to  prove  is  intent, 
llierefore  you  may  go  outside  the  act  charged  to  prove  other  similar  acts  to 
show  intent.  These  foreign  factsare  admissible;  and  therefore,  "in  a  recent 
case  it  was  said  that  it  seemed  clear,  on  principle,  that  when  the  fact 
was  proved,   that    the    prisoner    had  done  the    act    charged ;     and 
the  only   remaining    question   was    whether,     at    the  time   he   did 
it,     he     had    a    guilty    knowledge    of    the    quality     of     his    act, 
or  acted  under  a  mistake ;   evidence  was  admissible  to  show  that  he 
was,  at  that  time,  pursuing  a  course  of  similar  acts,  and  thei*eby  to  raise 
a  presumption  that,  in  the  case  in  question,  he  was  not  acting  under  a 
mistake."    Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  law  of  evidence  must  be 
elastic,  and  expand  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  proved. 
What  is  to  be  proved  1    The  intent.     The  Crown  are  bound  £b  prove  it. 
J  have  now  submitted  to  the  Court  respectfully  what  occurs  to  mv 
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humble  judgment,  and  I  do  it  with  the  utmost  respect  for  your  lord- 
ships ;  of  coarse  my  opinion  may  be  utterly  valueless,  because  I  may  be 
animated  by  the  zeal  of  counsel.  I  ask  your  lordships  to  say  this  evi- 
dence is  admissible. 

Mr.  Walker,  following  on  the  same  side,  said — I  desire,  my  lords,  to 
say  a  few  words  as  to  the  legal  grounds  upon  which  it  appears  to  mo 
this  evidence  in  receivable  and  relevant.  My  learned  friend  has  fairly 
told  you  that  we  intend  to  prove  acts  of  clearances  and  evictions  with 
accompanying  hardship,  from  1848  down.  That  is  the  scope  of  thp 
inquiry  upon  which  the  defendants  enter.  My  lord,  the  counts  before 
your  lordship  in  this  information  charged  intent  of  a  threefold  diaracter. 
Intent  in  one  case  to  injure  the  landlords ;  in  another  to  injure  persons 
desirous  of  taking  evicted  farms ;  in  the  third  case  intent  to  injure  per- 
sons who  had  taken  evicted  farms.  And  then  you  have  the  19th  coimt 
in  which  the  charge  is  that  they  seditiously  and  unlawfully  intended  to 
create  ill-will  between  different  classes — between  landlord  and  tenant — 
and  that  they  seditiously  conspired  to  bring  about  this  ill-will — ^the 
sedition  covered  everything  included  in  the  term  illegality.  We  have 
further  that  my  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  in  his  statement  arraigning 
the  action  of  the  defendants,  characterized  this  agitation  as  factitious  and 
not  real,  and  that  it  was  really  (in  the  minds  of  those  who  prosecuted) 
subordinate  to  another  end,  the  disintegration  of  the  empire,  and  tp  pro- 
mote the  independence  of  the  country.  That  was  the  statement  of  the 
Attomey-GreneraL  Now,  my  lord,  we  submit  that  it  is  evidence  to  show 
that  we  had  no  such  intent — that  our  intentions  were  innocent — that  we 
should  show  the  intentions  and  acts  oi  the  system  we  assailed,  because 
that  will  show  the  quality  of  those  assailed.  The  objects  of  the  League 
as  stated  in  their  constitution  are  to  put  an  end  to  rack-renting,  evictions, 
and  landlord  oppression.  Surely  a  jury  would  approach  blindfolded  the 
investigation  of  this  inquiry  if  it  were  not  open  for  these  men  to  show 
that  the  system  they  assailed  combined  the  three  evils  against 
which  the  Land  League  agitation  was  directed.  We  wiU  show, 
that  within  living  memory,  there  han  been  such  a  system,  and 
tlmt  it  had  that  character.  We  have  in  the  speeches  made  and  alleged 
to  have  been  proved  by  the  Crown,  strong  statements  made  by  different 
individuals,  as  to  particular  acts  of  hardship.  Surely  the  truth  of  these 
statements  is  important  to  discover. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^That  is  a  totally  different  question.  If  the 
Crown  has  read  against  you  any  speech  in  which  any  specific  act  is 
stated  you  can  apply  evidence  to  that. 

Mr.  Walker. — ^I  do  not  say  they  have  read  against  us  those  speeches ; 
bat  what  I  do  submit  is — that  when  the  Crown  challenged  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  individuals  here,  an  investigation  into  the  whole  circum- 
stances cannot  be  kept  back  here.  We  assail  the  character  of  the 
system  of  landlordism,  and  thus  make  innocent  and  laudable  what  other- 
wise might  be  unjustifiable.  Every  system  is  proved  by  a  period  of 
time,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  are  important.  Its  re- 
moteness is  no  objection  to  it,  because  there  could  be  no  system  without 
remoteness.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  this  evidence  that  I  see.  The 
Crown  have  taken  up  the  case  of  individual  landlords,  and  their  case  is 
this — ^that  although  it  would  be  an  innocent  act  that  one  man  should  say 
a  thing,  yet  if  two  or  thi-ee  combine  to  say*  it,  it  would  be  illegal.  There- 
fore, they  individualize  the  charge.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  upon  the 
charges  in  the  indictment,  and  especially  in  ^e  nineteenth  counti  and 
the  statement  of  the  Attorney-General  himself,  and  the  law  he  laid 
down  for  your  lordship,  taken  from  the  recent  decision  of  the  late  Lord 
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Oliief  Justice  Cockhurn,  that  conspiracy  is  a  malicious  design  to  injure, 
that  we  are  entitled  to  produce  evidence  to  negative  malice,  and  show 
that  our  intentions  were  laudable. 

The  Attomej/'General, — It  is  clear,  my  lords,  that  Mr.  Macdonogh 
anticipated  that  this  objection  would  be  made.  With  reference  to 
one  statement  of  my  learned  friend,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  Crown 
has  not  taken  up  the  case  of  the  landlords.  We  are  not  inquiring 
here  whether  landlords  or  tenants  are  to  blame,  but  whether  the 
conduct  of  the  defendants  is  legal  or  illegal — whether,  assuming  they 
assailed  the  system  called  landlordism  and  desii^d  a  change  which  might 
be  innocent,  they  have  not  sought  to  accomplish  it  by  illegal  and 
criminal  means.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  will  not  help  the  jury  in  coming 
to  a  right  decision  upon  that  question  to  ascertain  whether  a  particular 
man  was  rightfully  or  wrongfully  evicted  thirty-two  yeara  ago.  In  the 
first  place,  that  was  before  some  of  the  defendants  were  bom,  and 
probably  not  one  of  them  ever  knew  anything  about  the  old  gentleman, 
until  he  was  discovered  by  their  legal  advisera  and  brought  up  to  be 
exhibited  to  us  here.  But  even  on  the  arguments  of  my  learned 
friends,  if  what  they  want  to  do  is  to  give  the  proper  colour  to  the 
system — ^to  show  the  evil  of  the  relations  between  landlord  or  tenant, 
how  can  doing  that  advance  their  case  1  How  can  the  alleged  vicious- 
ncas  of  the  system  of  landlordism  be  evidence  to  show  they  didn't  seek 
to  change  that  system  by  illegal  means  1  JSTay,  would  it  not  rather  tend 
to  an  entirely  opposite  conclusion  ]  Besides,  if  the  true  character  of  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  be  a  relevant  inquiry  hei-e — we  should  have  not  only  cases  of 
harshness  on  the  part  of  landlords  but  also  every  case  of  individual 
kindness  on  the  part  of  a  landlord  to  a  tenant,  and  the  inquiiy  must 
accordingly  be  intenninable. 

There  is  no  instance  I  know  of  in  which  evidence  of  this  kind  was  ever 
gone  into.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  question  were  as  to  whether  a 
man  was  shot  by  one  of  the  defendants.  I  hope  I  won*t  be  misunder- 
stood in  putting  the  case.  But  how  could  the  fact  of  the  man's  strong 
motive  for  the  act,  be  relied  on  as  evidence  that  he  didn't  do  it.  Allow- 
ing, for  one  moment,  that  the  defendants  here  wei'e  filled  to  tho  brim 
with  the  belief  that  the  present  landlord  and  tenant  law  slioiiKl  ))o» 
jvltered,  because  of  the  harshness  and  cruelty  incident  to  the  system, 
tliat  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to  negative  their  crimiDality 
— if,  after  your  lordship's  explanation  of  the  law,  the  jury  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  sought  that  object  by  illegal  means.  Mr. 
Macdonogh  and  Mr.  Walker  altogether  abandon  the  case  which  they 
present  for  admitting  this  evidence  save  as  regards  the  nineteenth  count. 
And  because  the  nineteenth  count  charges  the  defendants  with  a  courae 
of  conduct  which,  of  necessity,  does  excite  or  promote  feelings  of 
animosity  and  hostility  between  different  classes  of  the  community,  they 
say  "  We  are  entitled  to  go  into  the  whole  history  of  the  past 
thirty-two  years,"  and  if  they  could  go  further  back  all  the  better, 
say  for  a  century,  to  show  that  huidlords  who  are  dead  and  gone 
acted  harshly  towards  tenants  who  are  also  dead  and  gone.  You 
will  remember  that  the  19th  count  does  not  merely  charge  them  with 
having  created  de  novo  a  factitious  state  of  ill-feeling :  it  charges 
them  with  having  excited  or  promoted  it,  and  they  are  just  as  cul- 
pable, just  as  answerable  for  inflaming  the  discontent  if  it  existed  before, 
as  if  it  were  all  their  own  creation.     The  entire  of  this  evidence  must. 
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I  submit^  be  rejected.  It  does  not  in  any  way  touch  the  matter  at 
issue.  With  reference  to  what  my  friends  say  about  the  Grown 
proving  actual  intent — that  is  not  necessary.  No  man  can  dire 
into  the  mind  of  another  to  find  out  real  intention.  The  intent  here 
charged  means  only  the  natural  consequence  of  the  acts  which  they  wil- 
fully did  when  they  chose  to  stop  payment  of  rent,  to  abuse  landlords  in 
inflammatory  speeches  and  to  stop  evictions,  arresting  thereby  the  land- 
lords' legal  rights,  and  to  denounce  landlords  as  having  their  title  founded 
inforceand  fraud  and  blood — ^terming  themland  grabbers  and  land  robbers. 
They  used  this  language  repeatedly  and  deliberately,  and  the  natural  con- 
sequence followed — ^namely,  that  they  did  thereby  excite  animosity 
against  the  landlords  and  tJiat  intent  must  therefore  be  attributed  to 
them.  Your  lordship  stated  on  Friday  that  the  trial  would  last,  not  only 
seven  years,  like  that  of  Warren  Hastings,  but  perhaps  twenty-one  years ; 
but  if  this  evidence  were  to  be  gone  into,  I  believe  it  would  not  be  over 
for  a  century,  when  judges  and  jury  and  counsel  would  all  aUke  be  dead 
and  gone,  and  the  case  would  have  to  be  taken  up  several  times  by  suc- 
cessive generations  of  coimsel,  judges,  and  jurymen ;  and  heard  de  novo 
on  each  occasion. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^The  nineteenth  count  under  which  this 
evidence  is  presented,  is  so  general  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
evidence  might  not  be  admissible  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and  on 
the  other  hand  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to  encounter  it.  And  if  we  are 
to  go  into  this  evidence  under  the  nineteenth  count  the  only  prospect  of 
the  termination  of  the  case  that  I  see  will  be  either  the  death  of  one  of 
the  judges,  or  one  of  the  jury.  There  is  great  difficulty  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  evidence^  created  by  the  extreme  generality  of  tJie  nineteenth 
count.  Therefore  if  you  insist  upon  that  count  remaining  we  will  consi- 
der the  case. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Heron, — I  just  wish  to  say  a  few  words — 

Mr.  MacdoTiogh, — I  beg  your  pardon.  Your  lo]>dships  have  heard 
the  reply  of  the  Attorney-General. 

The  Attorney-General, — ^We  are  ready  to  hear  your  lordship's  decision. 
It  did  not  seem  to  involve  those  alarming  consequences  in  O'Connell's 
case.     I  don't  apprehend  any  such  difficulty  from  it 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — That  count  in  O'ConnelFs  case  was  blown  to 
atoms  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Justice  Barbt. — Not  that  one. 

The  Attorney-General, — It  was  not  on  any  point  touching  the  merits 
of  the  case  as  my  learned  friend  knows  very  well  that  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  proceeded. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — It  was  entirely  the  demerits  of  the  case  certainly. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^This  is  evidence  now  of  a  general  character  I 

Mr.  MacdoTwgh, — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^And  it  is  offered  under  the  19th  count. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — If  it  is  admissible  upon  one  point,  it  is  admissible 
upon  all. 

Mr.  Justice  Barrt« — Of  course. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^As  I  have  said,  the  19th  count  is  so  general 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  not  be  received  under  it.  The  count  is 
this — "that  the  defendants  did  amongst  themselves  wickedly  and 
seditiously  conspire  to  cause  and  create  discontent  and  disaffection 
amongst  the  liege  subjects  of  her  Majesty:'' — ^That  is  number  one- 
Nothing  could  be  more  general  than  that,  and  the  second  is — "To  pro- 
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mote  and  excite  feelings  of  ill-will  and  hostility  between  different  classes 
of  her  Majesty*8  said  subjects,  that  is  to  saj  between  landlords 
aod  tenants  in  Ireland ;  and  thirdly  to  excite  feelings  of  ill-will  and 
hostility  towards  the  landlords  of  Ireland  and  amongst  the  i-est  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland."  I  think  I  am  right  in  the  observation  I 
made  of  the  extreme  generality  of  that  count,  and  upon  consideration 
my  learned  brother  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
Attorney-General  relies  upon  the  nineteenth  count  we  don't  see  our 
way  to  reject  the  evidence.  It  is  only,  however,  on  that  count.  If  the 
Attorney-General  enters  a  nolle  prosequi  on  that  count  we  are  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  evidence  now  tendered  is  not  admissible  upon  any  other 
count  in  the  information. 

Mr.  Justice  Babbt: — ^I  will  only  add  one  word:  I  am  already  of 
opinion  that  the  evidence  ought  to  be  received  upon  the  nineteenth 
count.  The  only  suggestion  I  make  is  whether  it  is  at  all  necessary, 
for  it  does  appear  to  me  that  all  connected  with  the  period  of  '48  that 
the  traversers  mention  as  material  to  go  before  the  jury  is  provided  for 
them  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  12th  and  13th  Victoria,  chap.  47, 
passed  in  '49,  and  its  very  title  appears  to  me  to  supply  matenal  for 
discussion  as  ample  as  any  number  of  witnesses  like  this  that  could  be 
produced:  It  is  ''an  Act  for  the  Protection  and  Belief  of  Destitute 
Poor  evicted  from  their  dwellings  in  Ireland."  The  first  section  pro- 
vides that  evictions  are  not  to  take  place  on  Christmas  Day  or  on  Good 
Friday.  The  second  section  provides  that  "  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
relieving  officer  to  provide  shelter  for  evicted  people."  By  the  seventh 
it  is  made  a  misdemeanour  "  to  demolish  or  unroof  a  house  before  the 
wretched  inmates  have  left  it."  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  this 
evidence  is  evidence  under  the  nineteenth  count. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — We  cannot  reject  it  at  all  events. 

The  Attomey-Oeneral. — ^Would  your  lordshipB  kindly  grant  us  a  short 
adjournment; 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Gertaioly — ^how  long  do  you  want. 

The  AUomey-Gtneral — Ten  minutes,  my  lord; 

The  business  of  the  Court  was  then  suspended  for  an  interval  of  some 
minutes,  and  on  resuming. 

The  Atiomey-Oeneral. — My  lords,  I  understand  the  effect  of  your 
lordships'  ruling  to  be  that  having  regard  to  the  generality,  as  I  think 
your  lordships  expressed  it,  of  the  nineteenth  count  you  are  disposed  to 
rule,  if  you  have  not  ruled  already,  that  the  class  of  evidence  which  is  now 
being  tendei*ed  would  be  admissible  under  that  count,  though  not  under 
any  of  the  preceding  ootmts.  I  am  exceedingly  unwilling  to  take  any 
course  which  would  protract  this  inqidry  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  in 
fact  an  inquiry  that  I  don't  myself  see  how  it  could  ever  coihe  to  an 
end  if  it  were  prosecuted  in  the  way  now  proposed.  Therefore  on  that 
distinct  understanding  that  the  evidence  is  offered  or  at  least  is  ruled 
by  the  Court  to  be  admissible  under  the  nineteenth  count,  and  under 
that  count  only,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  our  case  that  we  shoidd  retain  that  count  j  and,[accordingly  I 
think  it  is  more  consistent  with  my  duty  to  enter  b.  nolle  prosequi  upon  it. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — May  it  pleajse  your  lordships,  my  learned  friend 
dropped  a  word  which  I  never  used ;  I  tendered  this  evidence  upon  the 
whole  indictment. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^^^e  don't  commit  you  to  any  understanding. 
The  Court  has  ruled  that  though  it  did  not  see  its  way  to  reject  this  evi- 
dence, having  regard  to  the  generality  of  the  nineteenth  count,  it  was 
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more  dearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  irrelevant  to  any  other  count  of  the 
indictment. 

Mr.  Maedonogh. — And  so  I  understand  your  lordships,  but  I  never 
said  it  was  applicable  to  the  nineteenth  count.  I  did  say  that  i£  the 
evidence  was  admissible  under  one  count  it  would  be  adnussible  under 
aU. 

Mr.  Justice  Barbt. — Oh,  of  course  not.  We  ought  to  leoeiv^  it  on 
the  nineteenth  count,  and  we  won't  receive  it  on  any  other. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgbrald. — ^We  take  you  now,   Mr.  Attorney,  aa* 
entering  a  nolU  prosequi  on  the  nineteenth  count  1 
The  AUomey-Gen^uL — ^Yes,  my  lord. 
A  noUe  prosequi  was  then  entered  on  the  nineteenth  count. 
Mr.  Maedonogh, — So  long  as,  matter  is  tub  judiee  and  under  the 
consideration  of  the  courts,  it  was  my  duty  to  argue  it,  but  when  your 
lordships  shall  have  decided  upon  any  points,  then,  of  course,  the  time 
for  argument  will  have  passed.     Now,   my  lords,  there  is  one  other 
matter  to  which  I  have  to  refer.     There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  raise 
which  has  never  been  decided  by  the  House  of   Lords,  the  highest 
tribunal,  and  I  respectfully  ask  your  lordships  to  answer  it     It  is  a 
questionable  point,  but  the  balance  of  authority  is'>  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  I  am  now  about  to  submit.    Your  lordships  having  rejected 
the  evidence  upon  the  other  counts  of  the  information,   I  respectfully 
say  that  I  am  entitled  in    a  misdemeanour  case  to  tender  a  bill  of 
exceptions  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords.     I  will  jmrticularly  refer  your 
lordships   to  the  state  of  the  law  before  I  refer  to^the  authorities  at 
all.     For  a   long    time   it    appeared  to    have  been  considered    dear 
law  that  a  bill  of  exceptions  would  not  lie  in  a  criminal  case. 
Mr.  Justice  Barry. — Does  a  bill  of  exceptions  lie  in  a  trial  at  bar ! 
Mr.  Maedonogh.'^l  see  no  reason  why  not. 
Mr.  Justice  Barrt. — ^It  wants  authority  for  that. 
Mr.  Justice  Fitzg£RALD. — The  case  is  now  before  the  Ck>urt.    You 
are  now  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

Mr.  Maedonogh — Sa  we  are  now  before  the  Court  oi  Queen's  Bench, 
but  it  is  a  trial  at  bar,  more  elevated  in  its  character  than  if  it  were 
proceedings  at  A^m  Frvus  alone. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Who  is  to  seal  the  bill  of  exceptions  f 
Mr.  Maedonogh, — Allow  me  to  place  before  you  the  Authorities,  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  receive  from  your  lordships  audi  consideration  as 
you  may  think  fit.  I  will  state  the  law  as  I  found  it.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  a  bill  of  exceptions  would 
not  lie  in  a  criminal  case.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  in 
cases  of  felonies  and  murdera  and  treasons,  and  others,  a  man  was 
actually  executed  in  forty-eight  hours,  so  that  there  could  be  no  inquiiy 
at  all  in  a  bill  of  exceptions  in  that  casa  Afterwards  it  scented  to  be 
the  opinion  that  it  might  be  tendered  in  misdemeanours : — Rex.  v. 
Bishop  of  Coventry,  1  Leon,  5 ;  Rex  v.  Higgins,  1  Vent.,  366  ;  Bex  v. 
Nutt,  1  Barnard,  307  ;  Bex  v,  Preston,  Rep.  Temp.  Hard,  261,  2 
Str.,  1040 — ^these  are  all  the  authorities  of  that  character  in  favour  of  it 
lying  in  a  case  of  misdemeanour.  In  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Alle3me, 
Queen's  Bench,  December  1,  1851,  this  question  came  to  be  agitated — 
where  the  defendants  were  indicted  for  obtaining  money  by  £Edse  pre- 
tences, and  for  a  conspiracy  to  defraud,  a  bill  of  exoeptiaQS  was  ten- 
dered to  the  admissibility  of  certain  documents  in  evidence ;  it  was 
remarked  by  Lord  Campbdl  (Chief  Justice)  that  it^was  the  first  tune  he 
had  ever  known  a  bill  of  exceptions  in  a  criminal  oaae ;  bat  after  hearing 
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arguments  at  Ghambers  his  Lordship  sealed  the  bill  of*  exceptions, 
leaving  the  question  whether  it  would  lie  to  be  argued  in  the  C6urt  of 
Error.  But  his  Lordship  subsequently  stated  that,  having  further 
considered  the  matter,  and  conferred  wit<h  other  judges,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  no  bill  of  exceptions  lies  in  any  criminid  case,  not  even  in 
a  case  of  misdemeanour.  The  House  of  Lords  never  had  ike  question 
before  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Is  there  any  case  of  a  bill  of  exceptions 
being  received  in  a  trial  at  barl 

Mr.  Mctcdonogk, — ^There  is  no  case  t^at  I  am  awaire  of,  and  none  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^The  object  of  a  bill  of  exceptions  is  that  a 
judge  should  certify  to  the  court  above  under  seal  what  is  dona  We 
are  in  the  Court,  I  am  afraid  we  must  send  you  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  a  mandamus. 

Mr.  Macdonoglu — The  statute  of  Westminster  states  that  if  a  judge 
before  whom  the  bill  of  exceptions  is  tried  shall  not  seal  the  bill  ano^er 
of  his  company  shall.  Those  are  the  words  of  the  statute,  and  that 
would  point  rather  at  the  association  of  the  four  judges  sitting  together 
at  trial  at  bar. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^If,  my  lord,  and  be  good  enough  to  observe  the 
other  case  which  I  shall  submit  to  you,  ''  It  has  been  said  that  if  a 
challenge,  whether  to  the  array  or  to  the  poUs^  be  overruled  without 
demurrer  the  ruling  of  the  judge  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  bill  of 
exceptions"— Bac.  Abr.,  Juries  (E)  12;  8  Kin.,  101;  2  Instit,  427, 
$ed  quere;  see  above  and  likewise  Thomas  Mansell  v,  the  Queen;  8  £11. 
and  Bl.,  54 ;  Dears,  and  Bill,  375  ;  and  27  L.  J.  (M.  C.)  4.  In  cases  of 
treason  and  felony  a  bill  of  exceptions  has  never  been  allowed, 
1  St  Tr.  f  938 ;  2  Hawk,  c,  46,  sect.  1 ;  Bacon's  Abr.,  Bill  of 
Exceptions.  In  a  case  of  felony,  In  re  Hayes  v.  Rice,  3  Jones 
and  Latouche,  568,  Sir  E.  Sugden,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in 
1846,  refused  a  writ  for  a  bill  of  exceptions,  saying  **  that  having  regard 
to  the  terms  of  the  13th  Edward  the  First,  chapter  31,  and  of  the  Irish 
Act,  28  G.  III.,  c.  31,  and  to  the  authorities  that  a  bill  of  exceptions 
cannot  be  taken  in  a  case  like  this,  particularly  Sir  HaiTy  Vane's 
case  2  Harg.  St.  Tr.  450,  and  Rex  v.  O'Donnell,  1  Hud.  and  Br.  439  ; 
and  having  regard  to  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no  authority  in 
favour  of  Qie  statute  of  Westminster  applying  to  a  criminal  case  like 
this,  he  was  of  opinion,  on  a  review  of  all  the  cii*cumstances,  that  the 
application  should  not  be  granted."  I  have  quoted  every  single 
authority  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  cannot  say  there  is  any  in  a  trial  at 
bar,  and  that  is  the  state  of  the  law  as  I  believe.  '  We  always  thought 
according  to  the  decisions  that  used  to  prevail  before  the  decision 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Queen  v,  O'Connell  that  if  there 
was  one  good  count  in  the  indictment  the  verdict  would  bo  sustained. 
What  I  say  here  is — it  has  never  been  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  in  a  misdemeanour  a  bill  of  exceptions  would  not  lie,  and  although 
I  admit  its  difhculties  and  its  doubts,  I  respectfully  submit  it. 

The  A  ttorneij-General, — My  lords,  the  statute  giving  a  bill  of  exceptions 
was  one  which  dealt  only  with  judges  going  of  assize  and  sitting  at  n\9% 
prius.  This  Ib  not  a  trial  at  assizes  nor  at  nisi  priusy  and  accordingly  the 
statute  has  no  application  whatever. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  refuse  to  take  the  bill  of  exceptions,  and 
leave  you  and  ]^Ir.  -Macdonogh  to  go  to  the  Chanoellor. 

Mr.  Justice  Babbt. — I  anticipated  that  something  like  thin-might  take 
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place,  and  I  looked  through  the  authoritieB  last  Friday^  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  against  the  reception  of  a  bill  of 
exceptions  for  a  misdemeanour,  and  there  is  no  authority  at  all  that  in  a 
trial  at  bar  it  should  be  received. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Inasmuch  as  it  did  occur  to  your  lordship's  learned 
and  astute  mind  that  it  might  be  tendered,  that  is  my  apology  for  tender- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^May  it  please  your  lordships,  I  now  beg  leave  to 
state  what  I  propose  to  do  in  order  that  you  may  take  it  on  your  notes. 
Your  lordships  will  remember,  in  opening  the  case,  I  referred  to  a  map ; 
it  would  be  well  to  show  the  various  districts  in  Ireland  suffering  under 
the  infliction  of  Providence.  If  your  lordships  would  look  at  that  map 
I  want  to  tender  one  witness  applicable — (I  have  a  host  of  witnesses)— 
to  every  clearance,  dealing  not  with  individual  cases,  but  in  bulk,  deal- 
ing witii  one  in  each  of  these  districts,  which  has  been  visited  by  famine. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  mean  1849  or  1879) 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — Ranging  over  the  whole  period,  1879  in  particular. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  I  alluded  to  was  the  one  which  ac- 
companied the  Disturbance  Bill. 

Mr.  Dillon  (solicitor). — ^There  was  no  map. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^This  (produced)  is  a  map  of  the  scheduled  districta 
to  which  the  Disturbance  Bill  applies. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^There  is  a  schedule  of  the  districts  given  to 
the  Bill  without  that  picture  at  all.  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  (The  map  was  then  exhibited,  and  suspended  from  the  Grand  Jury 
gallery.)     Don't  hang  that  picture  there. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^I  propose,  my  lord,  after  your  lordship's  ruling 
then,  to  tender  evidence  of  each  district  scheduled,  showing  in  evexy 
part  of  the  ooimtry  that  there  were  clearances  and  evictions  ranging 
from  the  first  famine,  beginning  in  1847,  down  to  1880,  in  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  must  apply  the  same  rule  to  that 

John  Murdoch  sworn  by  Mr.  Goodman,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  M. 

SuUivan, 

1  believe  you  are  a  native  of  Scotland  1 — ^Yes. 

Where  do  you  usually  reside  1 — In  Inverness. 

Did  you  go  to  America  in  1879  ? — I  did. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Pamell  1 — I  do. 

One  of  the  defendants  here  1 — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  in  America  1 — I  did,  repeatedly. 

About  what  time  did  you  first  see  him  in  America  ?- 


The  AUomey-Oeneral, — I  don't  see  the  object  of  this  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Except  to  show  his  absence  from  the 
country  during  the  period. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — That  he  was  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  can  tell  you  the  day  Mi\  Pamell  came 
home.  He  arrived  in  Cork  during  the  Cork  assizes.  I  happened  to 
be  passing  by  and  heard  his  speech. 

Mr.  SuUivan, — He  went  three  days  before  Christmas. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Yes,  and  he  returned  in  March. 

Mr.  SuUivan  (to  witness). — About  what  time  did  you  first  see  him  in 
America? — About  the  10th  January. 

Did  you  see  l^im  at  a  public  meeting  in  America  t — I  did,  at  several 
public  meetings. 
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Did  you  see  bim  collect  money  publicly  at  tbese  meetings  f — 
I  did. 

Tbe  AUomef/'OenercU, — I  don't  tbink  tbere  is  any  advantage  in  tbis, 
tbese  are  not  facts  stated,  tbere  is  no  controversy  about  tbem. 

Mr.  SuUivan, — My  lord,  I  propose  to  sbow  wbat  Mr.  Pamell  was 
doing,  tbat  be  was  not  conspiring. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  don't  know  tbat  tbat  was  so.  We  will 
take  it  tbat  be  was  absent  in  America,  and  wbetber  be  was  attending 
meetings  tbere  or  not  appears  to  us  irrelevant. 

Mr.  SvUivan  (to  witness). — ^Tou  will  describe  to  tbe  Court  wbat  you 
actually  saw  bim  doing  in  tbe  collection  of  tbe  money  1 — 

Tbe  Attomey-Oeneral. — I  must  object. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgeraxd. — We  consider  tbat  is  wboUy  irrelevant, 
tbere  is  no  question  but  be  did  collect  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  SvUivan, — I  only  want  to  prove  tbat  be  actually  went  witb  bis 
own  bat  and  collected  money. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Tbat  was  very  meritorious  on  bis  part,  but 
it  bas  notbing  to  do  witb  tbe  issue. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  understand  your  lordsbip  to  say  tbere  can  be  no 
doubt  tbat  be  collected  tbe  money. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — He  received  a  large  sum  of  money,  tbere 
is  no  doubt  of  tbat,  and  tbat  be  distributed  a  large  portion  of  it  in  aid 
of  tbe  distress. 

Mr.  SvUivan  (to  witness). — Did  you  also  see  Mr.  Jobn  Dillon  in 
America  1 — ^I  did. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  suppose  it  will  be  taken  as  conceded  tbat 
be  accompanied  Mr.  Pamell. 

Mr.  Sullivan, — Will  it  likewise  be  taken  tbat  Mr.  Dillon  collected 
money  personally  for  tbe  poor  of  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Certainly,  take  tbat  also. 

Mr.  Stdlivan, — ^Tbank  you,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — One  tbing  more  remains,  my  lord — deferring  of 
course  to  tbe  ruling  of  tbe  Court,  I  now  propose  to  prove — ^it  would  take 
a  considerable  time  calling  over  tbe  Clerks  of  tbe  Peace  witb  tbeir  books, 
and  perbaps  my  learned  friends  would  bave  no  difficulty  in  looking  at 
tbe  list,  and  seeing  tbat  from  tbe  year  1846,  tbe  time  of  tbe  famine, 
down  to  1880,  246,000  ejectments  were  brought  in  Ireland. 

Tbe  Attorney-General. — It  proves  tbat  in  tbirty-seven  years  tbere 
were  a  number  of  tenants  wbo  did  not  pay  tbeir  rents.  I  object  to  tbis 
statement — ^it  is  tbe  same  question  over  again. 

Mr.  Maedonogh. — My  learned  friend,  bowever,  says  tbey  were  asking 
for  tbe  rents.  How  many  were  tbe  notices  to  quit  f  We  say  it  is  just 
as  good  evidence,  and  tbose  matters  wbicb  my  learned  friend  gave  testi- 
mony of  in  tbe  House  of  Commons.  I  refer  to  your  statement  as  being 
tbe  best  evidence  any  man  could  giva 

Tbe  Attorney-General, — ^Tou  got  tbe  benefit  of  tbat 

Mr.  Maedonogh. — I  bave ;  your  lordships  will  say  what  you  tbink  on 
tbe  subject.  I  propose  to  prove  a  number  of  ejectments  from  tbe  period 
of  tbe  first  famine  and  tbe  second  famine  down  to  1880,  to  prove  by 
tbe  officers  of  tbe  Court  in  Dublin  and  from  tbe  books  of  tbe  Clerks  of 
tbe  Peace  all  through  tbe  country. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  have  already  in  evidence  from  the 
Parliamentary  returns  tbat  bave  been  read  that  tbere  were  a  large 
number  of  evictions  in  tbe  years  antecedent  to  and  terminating  in  June, 
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1880.  You  have  the  full  benefit  of  that,  and  I  think  jou  are  entitled 
to  assume  firom  anj  speech  or  otherwise  that  evictions  very  largely 
existed  in  the  country  antecedent  to,  down  to,  and  continuing  in  the 
present  year ;  but  I  think  we  ought  not  to  receive  the  evidence  you  now 
tender  commencing  in  1847  down  to  1880. 

Mr.  Maodonogh. — After  the  very  clear  ruling  of  your  lordships  that 
the  evictions  will  be  taken  as 'matters  of  notoriety  and  assuming  it  as 
you  put  it ;  being  deprived  of  the  evidence — I  don't  say  unjustly,  Grod 
forbid  I  should  say  so — but  being  deprived  of  the  eyidence  I  proposed 
to  offer,  I,  with  the  full  assent  of  all  my  friends,  close  the  evidence 
of  the  traversers.  I  call  on  my  friend,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  to  address  the 
jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzorbald. — Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  take  our 
twenty  minutes  for  lunch  now. 

The  Court  then  adjourned.     And  on  resuming, 
Mr.    McLaughlin  then  addressed   the  jury. — May  it   please  your 
lordships,    and  gentlemen    of  the   jury — I  am    one  of  the  counsel 
for  the  defendants,    but   I  was  assigned  particularly  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Brennan,    one    of    the    traversers,    and    I   propose,    gentlemen    of 
the    jury,    to  address    to    you,  on    his    behalf,  a  few  plain  and,    I 
hope,  sensible  observations,  if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  giving 
your  attention    for    some    little    time.     I  propose  not  to  abuse  your 
indulgence,  but  I  hope  I  shall  leave  nothing  undone  that  I  think  oiiglit 
to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  my  client     Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have 
mentioned  that  I  appear  for  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  only,  but  the  case 
being  one  in  which  the  Crown  thought  right  to  irame  tlie  charge'  in  such 
a  way  as  to  makb  Mr.*  Brennan  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  thirteen 
other  traversers,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  the  case  save  in  its 
general  aspect.     I  will  make  use  of  one  other  introductory  observation, 
and  only  one — the  able  and  exhaustive  speech  delivered  by  our  learned  leader, 
and  the  no  less  exhaustive  and  able  speech  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Walker,  will  enable  me  to  condense  the  observations  I  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  address  to  you.      Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  following  the    line 
that  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  I  would  ask  your  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the   charge    that  is  made  here  by    the    Attomey-Geneml. 
The  Attorney-General  is  the  nominal  prosecutor — only  the  noniiiuil  jiro- 
secutor — the  real  prosecutors  are,  however  any  one  may  disclaim  orLovi'- 
ever  high  the  character  of  the  person  disclaiming,  a  body  of  men  of  >vl><>ni 
it  shall  bo  my  duty  to  make  honourable  or  dislionoui-aMe  mention  Lefoie 
1  sit  down.     Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  is  a  criminal  c.ise  and  the  fii-st 
thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  person  making  the  charge  must 
prove  it ;  it  won't  do  simply  to  get  up  and  make  the  charge,  the  chai-ge 
must  be  proved,  must  be  i>roved  legally,  must  be  proved  thoroughly,  it 
must  be  proved  home  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  by  legal,  persuasive, 
and  convincing  evidence.  That  is  the  duty  which  the  institution  of  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  proceeding  has  cast  upon  the  Crown  and  that  is  the  duty  as  I 
respectfully  submit,  now,  at  the  beginning,  as  I  shall  do  with  greatt  r 
confidence  at  the  end  of  *my  speech,  that  is  the  duty  which  they  have 
failed,  wholly  and  entirely  failed,  even  pai-tially  to  discharge.     We  are 
charged  with  conspii*acy.       I  deny  that  my  clients — for  the  purpose 
of  convenience  I  may  speak  of  them  in  the  plural — are  conspiratoi-s, 
and    that    what    we    have    done    is    in    any    way    criminal;    and 
I  think  I  might — if  they  represent  those  who  were  their  clients,  the 
farmers  of  Ireland,  the  down-trodden  peasantry,  the  oppressed  popula- 
tion of  this  land — ^I  might  appeal  to  you  for  mercy  for  those  poor  people ; 
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but  standing  here  for  the  traversers  I  ask  jour  verdict  humbly,  respect- 
fully, and  confidently,  on  their  behalf,  not  in  mercy,  but  in  justice — ^in 
justice  before  the  law.     They  are  charged  with  conspiracy,  a  most 
elastic  and  specious  charge.     Conspiracy,  gentlemen  of  the  juiy,  is  a 
description  of  offence  that  has  always  been  part  of  the  machinery  of 
legal  tyranny.     I  don't  moan  to  go  farther  than  that  general  remark ; 
but  it  is  a  very  elastic  class  of  offence,  and  enables  a  man  to  turn  into 
what  is  a  technical  crime,  when  he  indicts  a  number  of  people  for  a 
particular  act,  that  which,  if  he  had  indicted  them  separately,  would  not 
be  a  crime  at  all ;  and  in  truth,  the  learned  Attorney-General,  with  a 
fairness  which  is  most  admirable  and  edifying,  but  with  a  fairness  most 
destructive  of  the  case  that  he  comes  into  Court  to  make,  says  if  what  was 
recommended  to  be  done,  and  what  was  attempted  to  be  done,  by  a  number, 
was  done  by  one  it  would  not  be  an  offence  in  law.    The  part  of  the  case 
to  which  that  applies  I  shall  refer  to  as  we  go  along.     We  ore  here  to  ad- 
minister the  law,  not  to  administer  natural  justice  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  law.     I  have  the  honour — I  hope  I  may  not  be  accused  of  syco- 
phancy when  I  say  it — of  addressing  you  under  the  presidency  of  two 
of  the  most  distiuguished  judges  who  ever  administered  the  criminal  law 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  I  should  badly  illustrate  my  respect  if 
I  iQ  any  way  misstated  the  municipal  law  or  the  legal  law — if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  although  somewhat  tautological.     That  is  a  distinct 
thing  in  the  minds  of  honest  men,  with  hearts  to  feel  and  heads  to  rea- 
son.    That  would  be  the  law  of  natural  justice.     But,  gentlemen  of  the 
j  ury,  the  distinctions  which  I  make  is  not  original.   Before  this  it  has  been 
lamented  from  the  Bench  by  the  late  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  the  celebrated 
ease  of  0*Hea  v.  Burke,  a  landlord  and  tenant  case.     When  a  dishonest 
landlord,  as  I  fearlessly  call  him,  there  attempted  to  confiscate,  and  did 
confiscate  £500,   the  savings  of  his  unfortunate  tenant,  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls  said  that  he  was  there  not  to  administer  natural  justice, 
but  that  he  sat  on  the  bench  to  administer  injustice,  to  administer  that 
class  of  justice  that  had  been  created  by  the   decisions    of  eminent 
judges — Lord  Eldon  and  so  forth.     But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  natural 
justice  is  not  a  thing  tliat  you  can  ignore.     Now,  as  long  as  men  are 
created  as  men,  so  long  as  they  have  the  faculties  and  instinctive  reason 
the  Almighty  God  has  implanted  in  them,  so  long  will  they  have  a 
burning  love  and  unswerving  devotion  to  natural  justice,  and  I  say  that 
the  law  of  conspiracy  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  opposed  to  natural 
justice,  and  why  ?     Because  it  makes  one  man  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  another,  a  thing  committed  in  his  absence,  an  act  that  may  have 
been  committed,  as  in  the  present  case  when  the  Atlantic  rolled  between 
them,  when  he  was  five  or  six  thousand  miles  away,  although  no  oo- 
temporaneous  knowledge  has  proved  the  offence*  of  which  tiie    other 
is    guilty.      Gentlemen    of   the  jury,  it    has    been    lamented  before 
this    that    in    cases   in  which   it   was    possible     to    indict   one    of 
a  number  of  persons  for  a  particular  personal  offence,  the  prosecuting 
counsel  being  the  Attomey-Greneral — or  some  other  prosecutor  they  have 
thought  it  right  to  go  on  the  same  mischievous  principle  of  conspiracy 
— ex<ifficio.     All  are  put  into  one  indictment,  but  one  cannot  be  ex- 
amined or  give  evidence  for  the  other.     One  drag-net  is  placed  over  them 
all,  and  their  mouths  are  closed.     One  is  burthened  by  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  other,  and  the  speeches  or  acts  of  the  other,  and  there  is  no 
countervailing  advantage,  that  the  other  may  be  called  on  to  modify  the 
inference  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  Crown.     Now,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  it  is  particularly  indisputable  in  this  case,  because  this  is  a  chaige 
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of  conspiracy.  The  Land  League  is  described  as  a  conspiracy.  These 
men  are  described  as  members  of  the  Land  League,  and  not  one  single 
member  of  the  Land  League,  which  numbers  many  members,  prie^ 
parish  priests,  curates,  piofessional  men,  Protestant  and  Catholic  deigy- 
men,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Her  Majesty's  liege  sub- 
jects. Not  one  is  called  to  tell  you  what  this  awful  and 
fearful  thing  is.  That  is  what  the  Crown,  I  believe,  are  pleased 
to  describe—in  the  speech  of  the  Attomey-Greneral — as  the  mercifiil 
course  and  the  fair  course  taken  by  the  Crown  against  the  traversers.  I 
can  only  say,  that  representing  the  traversera  here— so  far  as  my  being 
counsel  for  Mr.  Brannan  does  represent  them — I,  although  an  averagely 
grateful  man,  find  it  impossible  to  awaken  a  particle  of  gratitude  for  the 
extraordinary  benefit  which,  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  us,  they  have 
thought  right  to  confer  on  my  client.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  informa- 
tion prosecuted  ex-officio  by  the  Attorney-General,  consists  substantially, 
as  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  summarising  it,  of  four  parts.  It  is 
alleged  that  we  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  object  of  im- 
poverishing and  injuring  the  landlords,  that  we  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  the  object  of  impoverishing  and  injuring  the  tenants  who  had  taken 
evicted  farms,  and  also  that  we  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  getother  people 
to  enter  into  a  conspiracy,  and  that  we  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  try 
to  bring  the  administration  of  justice  into  contempt.  That  represents  in 
a  brief  and  popular  way,  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument, 
the  legal  contents  of  the  information  as  regaixls  eighteen  of  the  counts. 
There  was  a  nineteenth  count — "  but  rest  its  soul,  it's  dead."  The 
circumstance  of  its  unexpected  demise ;  the  long  faces  which  its 
friends  and  relations  in  the  anguish  of  their  own  private  sorrow  devoted 
to  its  loss,  to  my  mind  are  things  too  sacred  for  a  tongue  like  mine ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  even  at  the  risk  of  trenching  upon  the  acute 
sorrow  which  seems  to  have  overcome  the  Attorney-Grcneral,  whom  I 
do  not  sea  in  court,  I  shall  take  leave,  when  I  sufficiently  recover  from, 
the  pain  which  I  feel  in  the  matter,  to  make  honourable  mention  of  the 
illustrious  deceased.  "  To  create  hostility  and  disaffection — a  feeUng  of 
hostility  and  ill-will  between  landlord  and  tenant."  I  will  tell  you  the 
words  that  killed  it.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  are  three 
charges,  but  in  point  of  fixct  if  a  man  were  to  be  called  upon  to  put  them 
in  a  word  it  would  come  to  this.  You  know  the  jargon  of  the  pleadings, 
I  pass  them  by  with  this  observation,  and  I  make  it  in  good  faith  and 
personal  sincerity.  That  it  was  a  pleading  according  to  i£e  popular  re- 
port of  perhaps  the  most  able  criminal  lawyer  of  the  Irish  bai — I  mean 
the  outer  bar,  to  allay  any  apprehension — ^because,  gentlemen,  it  is  only 
the  outer  bar  that  plead.  Pleading  in  tlie  law  does  no^  mean  talking — 
it  means  writing  on  paper,  and  in  order  to  have  a  pleading  which  will 
catch  everyone.  There  is  no  man  more  skilled  than  my  friend,  my  res- 
pected, my  venerated  friend,  Mr.  Molloy.  I  mean,  gentlemen,  old  only 
as  regards  the  continuance  of  our  friendship,  but  not  in  any  other  sense, 
for  there  is  no  sa3dng  if  I  did  not  make  that  explanation  what  personal 
results  might  follow  disastrous  to  myself  from  tlie  incautiousness  of  my 
observation.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  putting  it  properly,  what  does  it 
come  to  1    It  comes  to  this — that  we  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  do  what  I 

^to  induce  the  landlords  to  do  right  and  justice  to  their  tenante — ^thatis 

the  substance  of  the  charge  against  us.  That  is  a  short  sunmiary  of  it, 
without  reading  the  eighteen  counts  relied  on  by  the  Crown,  which 
with  the  illustrious  departed  originally  made  nineteen.  Read  the 
eighteen  counts,  and  see  if  the  fair  argument  is  not  what  I  have  repre- 
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sented  to  you — a  conspiracy  to  induce  the  landlords  to  do  right  and 
justice  to  their  tenants.     For  this  they  are  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney- 
General — ^these  fourteen  men.     I  do  not  stop  now  to  make  any  remarks 
upon  the  observationB  with  which  -the  Attorney-General  went  into  the 
personal  history  of  these  persons.     All  men  are  equal  before  the  law. 
Mr.  Pamell  has  been  described  as  a.  gentleman  of  birth  and  position, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  is.      Mr.  Nally  has  been  described — one  does 
not  exactly  know  now  what  to  say  as  to  how  he  has  been  desciibed — and 
my  learned  friend  has  described  Mr.  Brennan — Mr.  Pamell  being  first  and 
Mr.  Kally  being  last,   and  then  he   represented   that  this  gentleman 
was  a  shoemaker,  and  so  on.     But  all  men  have  equal  rights  before  the 
law,  because  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  all  men  are  equal,  and  all  men  are 
equal  before  the  law,  whether  they  have  land  or  no  land,  whether  they 
are  professional  men  or  barristers,  whether  they  are  members  of  Par- 
liament or  persons  not  afflicted  with  the  ills  of  that  position,   whether 
they  are  shoemakers  or  whether  they  are  statesmen — they  are  before  a 
law    that    is    no    respecter    of  persons — they    are  all    equal    before 
the     law — ^which     decides     equally     between      men;       so     that     I 
pass    over    altogether    the    observations    of   the    Attorney-General 
on    that.        Now,     gentlemen    of   the   jury,     they   are    prosecuted 
here  by  the  law — ^the  Attorney-General   has  appealed  to   the    law, 
and  let  him  be  judged  by  the  law,  and  the  traversers  as  well.     Now, 
gentlemen,  I  feel  a  Httle  embarrassed  as  is  natural  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  Attorney-General  having  during  the  progress  of  the  discussion 
to-day  parenthetically  repudiated  the  idea  that  he  was  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Irish  landlords.        Gentlemen  of  the  jury  might  I  say,  not  so 
forgetful  of  our  relative  positions  as  to  fall  into  the  odious  mistake  of 
pajing  compliments,  but  I  may  take  leave  to  say  that  no  man  in  Court 
has  a  higher  respect  than  I  have  for  the  Attorney-General — ^the  Head 
of  the  Bar,  the  First  Law  Ofiicer,  humble  though  it  be.         But  my 
learned  friend  will  pardon  me  if,  as  being  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
traversers,  I  understand  his  words  in  a  Parliamentary  sense.       Who 
are  the  real  prosecutors  here  1    The  landlords.      Who  have  an  interest 
here  in  the  success  of  this  prosecution  1    The  landlords.     Who  are  the 
bitter  enemies  of  the  traversers  f    The  landlords.     Who  compelled  the 
bringing  of  this  prosecution  ?    The  landlords.      It  was  brought  by  the 
Grovemment — ^I  say  fecgrlessly  as  the  fair  outcome  of  the  information 
that  has  been  given  to  the  world — ^it  was  brought  by  the  Government, 
not  because  they,  in  their  minds,  in  their  belief,  and  in  their  indepen- 
dent judgment,  thought  they  had  a  right  to  bring  it ;    but  because  they 
weakly  yielded  to  the  selfish    clamour  of   those  who  are  at  once  the 
enemies  of  the  tenants,  and  the  hereditary  political  enemies  of  the  Irish 
Government  which  they  have  now  made  their  tool,   and  a  body  of 
men  who  have  been  the  blind  opponents,  speaking  as  a  rule,  of  every 
measure  of  justice  and  reform  in  this  unhappy  land.     Now,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  we  are  charged  as  members  of  the  Land  League,  there  is  no 
conspiracy  for  anything  else  ;    as  members  of  the  Land  League  we  are 
described — all  as  members  of  that  body.     The  case  has  gone  on  our  con- 
nection with  the  Land  League  and  what  we  have  said  with  reference  to 
it.     Now,  gentlemen,  bear  in  mind  there  is  no  conspiracy  for  anything 
else,  and  bear  further  in  mind,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  on  that  there  is 
no  charge  of  a  personal  character  on  the  record — ^for  conspiracy,  or  nothing 
— ^that  is  the  question.      Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  may  tell  you 
now — ^pausing  to  mention  some^ng  that  I  intended  to  tell  you  in  the 
latter  part  of  my  observations — that  even  if  you  should  be  of  opinion 
that   incautious,^    hasty,    equivocal,     or    even   improper  words   were 
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used  (because  the  entire  case  tuxBa  on  words)  wordfly  worcbi  woids— 
and  nothing  else — hj  my  client  or  any  other  member  of  the  traYersem' 
body — that  would  not  help  the  Grown  one  bit,  unkea  they  {»t>Te  that 
it  is  part  of  the  conspiracy,  and  you  must  betgin  to  prove  oon^puracy  by 
showing  consort  and  agreement  between  the  parties;     Where  is  there 
the  slightest  evidence  of  thati      You  may  bo  of  opinion  that  the 
speeches  had  better  been  left  unsaid ;  you  may  be  of  opinion  that  terms 
of   expregflijtfx    w^re    used  --^^ch    in     the    case    of  these  humble 
men^  as  in  the  case  of  more    distinguished    men,  would    be    recti- 
fied   by    reflection ;    you    miiy    be    of   opinion,    although    I  don't 
admit    it,  that  eyen    illegal  expressions  were  used,  but    that    does 
not  help  them  one  bit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  all  in  the  drag- 
net, the  Attorney-General,  instead  of  proceeding  separately  as  men  not 
long  since  were  proceeded  against  separately — three  men  were  separately 
prosecuted — ^has  turned,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  common 
responsibility  to  them  all — ^to  include  them  all  in  one  ex-officio  informa- 
tion in  this  conspiracy — a  conspiracy,  only  a  conspiracy,  and  nothing 
more ;  and  it  is  as  utterly  free  from  any  charge  of  a  personal  nature  as 
anythingyou  can  conceive,  as  remotely  as  any  other  thing  you  can  con- 
cern.    There  is  nothing  personal  in  it.      You  must  he  of  opinion, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  tl^ere  was  a  conspiracy,  that  there  was  an 
agreement  to   do    an    illegal   thing,   or    tliat  there    was   an    agree- 
ment among  them  to  do  a  legal  thing  by  illegal  means,  with  the 
intent,  as  alleged,  of  irapoverishlQg  the  landlords  and  also  of  impoverish- 
ing the  tenants  who  were  about  to  take  evicted  farms.      Various  other 
intenta  are  used  in  the  pleadings,  and  you  must  hold  that  everything 
was  done  or  spoken  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy.     You  must  be 
satisfied — ^this  is  altogether  a  criminal  case — beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt  that  the  Crown,  who  have  taken  the  burthen  of  proof  in  this  case, 
have  proved  their  case  and  discharged  that  burthen.      Now,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  that  in  reference  to 
these  speeches  that  have  been  referred  to  in  the  proceedings,  that  I,  on 
the  side  of  the  traversers,  would  not  go  over  them  again.     I  would 
thereby  to  that  extent  abridge  my  observationa      Now,  you  have  had 
before  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  origin  of  the  Land  League,  the 
meetings  that  were  held,  the  objects  they  had  in  view,  the  resolutions 
that -were  passed,  and  the  card  of  membership  i^t  was  microscopically 
examined  before  you  here.     You  have  had  die  whole  thing  before  you. 
Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  these  documents 
again,  but  as  something  has  been  said  about  the  card,  I  will  just  refer 
to  it  in  passing.     Now,  as  far  as  regards  the  card,  on  the  obverse  of  it  I 
see  notlung  in  it  that  calls  for  special  observation.     I  believe  on  one 
of  the  cardi  the  expression  '<  Down  with  landlordism  "  occurs.     Well, 
be  it  so.     That,  as  Mr.  Macdonogh  has  pointed  out,  is  a  syst^n,  not 
individuals,  and  the  objects  of  the  League  are  stated  on  the  reverse  of 
the  card— to  be,  to  put  an  end  to  rack-renting  and  evictions  and  landed 
oppression  first ;  secondly,  to  effect  such  a  radical  change  in  the  land- 
lord system  of  Ireland  as  would  put  it  in  the  power  oi  every  holder  or 
tenant  farmer  to  become  the  owner  on  fair  terms  of  the  land  he  tills. 
And,  gentlemmx  of  the  jury,  the  ^eans  iHx>posed  to  effect  these  objects 
have  been  examined  on  both  sides,  and  I  fearlessly  say,  if  you  take  the 
document  into  your  box — ^if  i»  l«  necessary  to  Retire  in  thk  case-— you 
won't  be  able  to  find  anything  illojri  either  in  the  objects  or  the  means 
by  which  those  objects  are  sought  to  be  obtained.    Now,  gentlemen,  I 
iiope  you  will  excuse  sous  if  J  remind  you  that  I  am  reasoning  this  case 
iwitili  yottin  afloordanee  with  the  principle  I  started  with,  and  oi  dealing 
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with  yoa  as  plaiix^  sensible  men,  addressed  by  a  man  who  has  no  claim 
to  any  higher  distinction.  Now,  translated  into  language  a  little  moi*e 
copious,  what  were  those  objects  %  Was  there  anything  wrong  in  them  ? 
Was  it  anything  wrong  to  try  to  put  a  stop  to  rack  renting — a  system 
that  crushes  the  life  blood  out  of  the  people — a  system  which  renders 
them  unable  to  pay  rent,  and  which  consequently  leads  to  their  e^'ic- 
tion  under  circumstances  that  do  not  entitle  them  to  any  claim  for  com- 
pensation. In  other  words,  by  increasing  the  rent  from  time  to  time 
this  effect  is  produced — ^that  the  Land  Act  of  1870  is  utterly  nullified. 
The  object  the  League  had  in  view  was  to  save  the  people,  to  clothe 
them,  feed  them,  and  secure  them  in  theii'  holdings,  and  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  famine  and  death — to  rescue  them  from  the  operation  of  the 
causes  which  brought  about  eviction  and  death.  Gentlemen,  I  take 
leave  to  say  that  this  was  a  perfectly  legitimate,  not  to  say  laudable 
object.  Now,  I  am  not  one  of  those — I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  myself 
personally — but  I  am  not  one  who  ever  did  indulge  in  the  indiscri- 
minate abuse  of  landlords.  There  are  good  and  there  are  bad  land- 
lords— that  has  been  said  at  meetings  over  and  over  again — but  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  information  that  has  come  to  me  in  the 
progress  of  this  case,  I  would  say  that  in  places  like  Mayo  and  Gralway 
— wild  places  where  there  is  nobody  but  the  bad  landlord,  or  what  is 
worse  the  agent,  and  a  poor  unintelligent  and  powerless  people — that 
the  bad  landlords  seem  to  be  the  rule,  and  the  good  landlords  the  excep- 
tion. Have  the  landlords  in  Ireland  done  their  duty  ?  If  you  examine 
the  pages  of  history,  if  you  examine  the  testimony  of  Royal  Commis- 
sions, if  you  examine  the  writings  of  the  greatest  philosophers  who  ever 
gave  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  to  the  community  in  which  they 
moved — if  you  examine  the  Parliamentary  speeches  from  the  Prime 
Minister  down,  you  will  find  that  the  whole  forms  one  gigantic  mass  of 
powerful  evidence  against  the  Irish  landlords,  that  they  have  failed  in 
their  duty,  and  that  this  island  which  could  support  three  times  its 
population  is  visited  by  periodical  .  famines,  and  that  when  any 
famine  occurs  the  tenant  is  utterly  powerless  in  face  of  it.  He  is 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  he  can  barely  wrest  from  the  soil 
what  pays  the  rent  and  keeps  him  alive.  Is  that  a  right  state  of 
things?  Would  not  he  be  a  benefactor  to  his  race  who 
would  alter  it  1  And  what  more  does  the  Land  League  seek 
to  do  1  Crentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  any  lengthy 
quotations  on  that  point.  The  position  of  the  country  proves  it.  His 
lordship  was  pleased  to  say  that  several  matters  are  of  such  a  notorious 
character  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  them  in  the  regular  way. 
Now,  is  not  this  notorious — ^that  the  land  has  been  luck-rented  ?  And 
I  have  statistics  here  to  prove  from  the  evidence  given  here — the  evi- 
dence given  in  this  case — speeches  that  we  proved  in  cross-examination 
on  the  part  of  the  traversers,  that  clearances  most  inhuman  were  made 
by  estate  rules  and  personal  tyranny  and  personal  misconduct,  and  that 
the  most  crushing  tyranny  was  exercised  by  landlords  against  their 
tenants,  and  that  instead  of  having  done  anything  to  benefit  the  tenants 
they  actually  did  everything  to  destroy  them  that  was  compatible  with 
having  them  as  rent  paying  machines.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there 
was  no  security  prior  to  the  Land  Act  of  1870.  There  was  no  security. 
This  is  what  happened  as  you  have  already  heard.  The  tenant  goes 
into  a  waste  piece  of  land,  it  may  be  heather,  it  may  be  rock,  it  may  be 
mountain,  and  he  and  his  family  work  night  and  day  on  it  for 
the  reclamation  oi  it,  and  he  turns  it  into  good  land.  He  is 
able  to  raise  crops  upon  it ;  but  there  have  been  thousands  and  millions 
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of  iii8i4Uice8  in  which  the  very  moment,  by  hiti  labour  and  toil,  by  his 
exertion,  by  his  sweat,  by  his  exertions  night  and  day,  by  the  sacrifice 
almost  of  his  children,  putting  them  to  work  before  they  were  hardly 
able  to  walk — ^the  moment  he  has  made  that  productive,  the  rent  has 
been  raised  to  perhaps  ten  times  the  amount  He  has  been  punished 
by  the  penalty  imposed  upon  him  for  his  own  industry,  thrift,  frugality, 
and  exertion.  That  was  the  law.  That  was  the  law  of  which  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  on  the  "Dench,  and 
administer  injustice.  That  was  the  law  which  Lord  Clarendon,  at  one 
time  Lord  Lieutenant  of  L^land,  very  properly  described  as  ''felonious 
landlordism."  Gentlemen,  now  I  am  practically  dealing  with  the  landlord 
system  of  Lreland,  considered  apart  from  the  North  of  Ireland  altogether, 
because  the  circumstances  there  were  difiTerent.  The  tenants  and 
landlords  there  were  to  a  great  extent  of  the  same  religious  belief  and 
political  feeling,  at  least  if  the  tenants  were  not  they  pretended 
to  be  so  at  the  time  of  the  general  election,  and  another  thing 
about  it  was — whether  it  is  an  advantage  or  not  I  do  not  know 
— ^that  they  came  over  together,  and  they  had  a  strong  militaiy 
spiiit.  There  was  a  wholesome  mutual  respect  for  that  spirit  in  the 
minds  of  the  Ulster  landlords.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,'as  regards  the 
rest  of  the  country,  the  tenants  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords. 
Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  think  it  germane  to  the  present  issue  to 
call  your  attention  to  this,  that  land  was  a  necessity  for  the  people, 
for  they  had  no  other  means  of  living.  If  you  take  the  land  from  them, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  their  means  of  life  is  gone.  Eviction  means 
sentence  of  death,  and  rack-renting  means,  in  the  long  run,  eviction  ;  and 
eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent  means  eviction  without  compensation. 
Is  not  that  a  roundabout  way  of  starving  the  people  1  Is  not  that  a 
roundabout  way  of  destroying  these  people  1  Is  not  that  a  roundabout 
way  of  starving  these  people  1  What  does  he  live  on  1  K  you  take  the 
land  you  take  his  life,  for,  as  Shakespeare  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  least  admirable  characters — 

**  You  take  my  life,  when  vou  do  take 
The  means  whereby  I  live.*' 

I  was  reading  a  speech  not  long  since  of  a  member  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  I  will  read,  with  the  permission  of  your  lordships,  a  passage 
from  it,  because  it  expresses  inlanguage  transcendently  superior  to  mine  the 
same  melancholy  truth.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  was  no  option  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant — we  must  take  the  land  or  die.  Mr.  Bright  says — 
"  On  the  other  side  there  are  more  than  500,000  tenants.  There  is  a 
great  fact— 500,000  families,  being  at  least  from  2,500,000  to  3,000,000 
of  pei-sons,  dependent  upon  the  soil,  competing  with  each  other  for  the 
possession  of  a  farm,  having  no  variety  of  occupation  as  there  is  in  England, 
having  one  way  and  that  only — the  way  out  of  the  country — to  escape 
from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  find  themselves.  These  500,000 
tenants  are  living,  as  they  allege,  for  the  most  part  in  a  condition  of 
continual  insecurity ;  the  rent  may  be  raised  half  a  crown  an  acre  this 
year  and  another  half  crown  next.  If  the  farm  passes  from  the  father 
to  the  son,  or  from  the  widow  to  the  son,  or  from  a  farmer  to  his  brother, 
or  to  another  farmer  of  new  family,  there  is  an  occasion  where  it  is  easy 
to  propose  some  addition  to  the  rent.  The  addition  may  not  be  so  large 
as  to  shock  the  farmer  and  to  drive  him  to  cease  from  any  attempt  to 
enter  upon  the  farm.  By  little  and  little  rent  is  added ;  the  irritation 
of  the  tenant  becomes  greater  and  greater ;  he  sees  the  end  to  which  he 
is  being  driven  ;  he  cannot  live  upon  the  faim  and  he  must  give  it  up,  and 
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he  mustfindhimself  homeless  in  hisown  country,  and  thus  there  has  grown 
up  in  Ireland,  and  of  course  the  most  in  the  poorest  districts,  an  irritation 
and  discontent  which  is  the  notorious  and  the  universal  material  on 
which  social  or  political  insurrections  are  generally  based.  Now  we  must 
not  forget  that  in  Ireland  men  who  hold  the  land  hold  the  homes  and 
the  lives  of  the  people."  And  so  they  do.  They  hold  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  he  alone  in  that ;  is  he  alone  in  that 
testimony  1  It  is  not  new.  Is  there  any  man  in  this  court  that  has  any 
doubt  about  it  1  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  do  not  stop  to  recite  quota- 
tions that  have  been  given  from  the  speeches  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  because  in  point  of  fact  it  would  be  producing  proof  to  show 
that  which  was  already  self-evident.  There  are  no  manufactures.  Man 
lives  by  the  land.  If  you  take  the  land  from  him,  it  is  a  sentence  of 
death.  This  is  the  state  of  things  which  the  Land  League  was  anxious 
to  remedy.  Was  there  not  a  necessity  for  some  oi^nization — some 
organization  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  1  And  such  an  organization  was 
supplied  by  the  Land  League.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  history  of 
the  Land  League  has  been  sketched  at  some  length  by  my  learned  friends 
who  have  preceded  me  and  following  the  principle  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted,  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  what  they  have  said. 
With  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  League,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  there  was  in  this  country  a  Central  Tenants'  Defence  Association 
in  Dublin,  and  that  Central  Tenants'  Defence  Association  was  amplified 
into  the  Land  Ijeague,  and  somewhere  in  the  month  of  October,  1879, 
it  'organized  itself  in  the  way  that  has  been  already  explained — ^held 
meetings,  issued  cards,  laid  down  principles,  passed  rules,  and  issued  an 
address  to  the  Irish  people.  That  address  was  read  by  my  leai*ned 
friends.  There  is  not  one  word  in  it  that  I  do  not  fearlessly  stand  over 
as  true.  There  is  not  one  word  that  I  do  not  stand  fearlessly  over  as 
legal ;  there  is  not  one  word  of  it  that  I  do  not  fearlessly  stand  over  as  a 
credit  to  the  consciences,  the  heads,  and  the  minds  of  the  honourable 
men  whose  names  are  appended  to  it,  and  I  challenge  my  learned  friend. 
Sergeant  Heron,  who  comes  after  me,  to  point  out  in  what  respect  the 
contents  of  that  document  does  not  come  within  my  description. 
Where,  I  want  to  know — where  the  illegality  lies  in  the  original  incep- 
tion of  the  League.  Where  was  the  conspiracy — where,  I  want  to 
knowl  You  know  it  won't  do  for  us  to  be  reasoning  in  a 
circle.  Can  it  be  said  that  because  there  were  meetings  and 
speeches  there  was  a  conspiracy.  If  there  was  a  conspiracy, 
prove  iti — because  that  indicates — that  is  the  key  to  the 
false  logic  that  has  governed  the  reasoning  of  my  learned  friend. 
They  b^an  with  the  speeches.  They  did  not  take  the  meetings,  and 
say — "  I'll  show  you  that  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Land  League 
there  is  something  wrong  and  something  illegal."  Nor  do  they  show 
an  agreement  and  concert  to  do  what  is  illegal,  and  to  do  what  is  illegal 
by  illegal  means.  No  witness  is  called.  They  go  on  for  months  and 
months  and  months,  and  by  the  production  of  every  class  of  reporters 
under  the  sun,  gentlemen  from  London,  gentlemen  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  highly  accomplished ;  from  Roundstone  or  somewhere 
in  the  county  Galway  ;  a  perfect  bevy  of  stenographists  issuing  from  the 
back  gate  of  the  Park,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Zoological  Gardens ;  all 
these  things  they  call  the  machinery  to  establish  proof  of  the  existence  of 
this  foul  and  deadly  conspiracy.  Talk,  talk,  talk.  Lawyers  are  charged 
with  doing  a  good  deal  in  that  article,  and  I  suppose  they  can  do  it ; 
but  they  could  not  hold  a  candle  to  the  League,  as  they  are  reported  by 
these  police  and  other  reporters.     But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  tell  you 
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this  fearlessly  that  if  the  objects  of  the  League  were  I^al  (and  no  one  says 
thev      were      not),      and      if      the    means,    rightly    sketched    out 
and    proved  in  the  programme,    were    legal   (and    I  challenge  any- 
one to  say  they  were  not  legal),  when   did  it  become  a    conspiracy  1 
We  have  the  speeches  of  Mr.   Nally,  a  man  of  great  profundity  and 
knowledge,  philosophical  as  well   as  otherwise,  a  man  of  Spartan  self- 
denial — although  you  would  not  think   it — a  man  of  Imperial  views, 
substantial  business  ideas  about  the  finances,  auiongst  which  were  in- 
voluntary^ contributions  as  to  the  funds.     A  Land  Leaguer  he  is  not;  a 
farmer  he  is  not ;  but  a  countryman  he  is,  and  a  statesman  his  whole 
life  shows  that  he  is.     He  is  a  man  who  has  discovered  truths  of  science 
that  have  been  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  ordinary  people.     He  said, 
"  Many  a  good  son  rears  a  bad  father."     Now,  I  happen  to  have  been 
bom  in  that  part   of  the  country  where  fathers   were  generally  bom 
first,  and  the  sons  foUowed  at  decent  intervals  after  the  fathers.     That 
is  what  would  naturally  foUow  to  make  logic  of  this  man's  speeches. 
They  are  absurd  nonsense — I  hoj^e  he  will  excuse  me  if  he  is  here — and 
are    expressions    like     "  blasted     scoundrel"     to    be    used     against 
Mr.    Brennan,    against    Mr.    Pamell,    against    Mr.    Sullivan,     who 
is  a  poet,  a  statesman  and  orator — against  a  man  like  Mr.  Biggar,  with 
a  strong  northern  head — and  there  are  some  strong  northern  heads — 
against  Mr.  Sexton,  a  professional  writer.  All  these  men  are  said  to  be 
parties  to  the  un-excised  ravings  of  Mr.  Nally.     That  is  a  specimen  of 
the  way  in  which  the  fair  law  of  conspiracy  is  to  be  used  against  Mr. 
Pamell,  who  was  in  America  at  the  time,  who  travelled  six  thousand 
miles,  and  visited  sixty-two  cities,  and  who,  to  his  eternal  honour 
be  it  said,  went  round  like  a  mendicant,  hat  in  hand,  and  collected 
greenbacks,   and   dollars,   and   diamonds  just   as  a  man  in  a  railway 
station  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  train  when  he  sees  a  poor  woman  with 
a  lot  of  hungry  children,  goes  around  and  collects  a  few  shillings  from 
them.     I  say  that  I  can  understand  that  to  be  a  thing  to  raise  him  in 
the  estimation  of  everyone.     It  may  be  that  some  one  may  view  it  in  a 
ridiculous  aspect  ;  but  I  cannot  see  it ;  J  am  too  dull  for  that.     I  say 
it  is  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  an  act  promoted 
by  the  acutest  feeling  for  the   suffeiing  of  his  fellow-countrymen.     I 
take  it    to    be   an    act    which,    whatever    you    think    with    respect 
to  the  rest  of  this .  case,   rebounds  to  his  imperishable  and  immortal 
lionour.     Gentlemen   of  the  jury,    when    did    this    become    a    con- 
piracy  1      Are     the     people    connected  with    it,    like   witnesses    in 
the    box     to     be    characterised    as    a    lot    of    perjurers.       There  is 
no    evidence    of    the    alleged    concert.     None.      There     is    evidence 
which  shows  it  to  be  perfectly  legal  in  the  means,  and  in  the  end  to  be 
achieved  by  the  means.     When  then  did  it  become  a  conspiracy  ?    Well 
now  I  invite  your  attention  to  that.     This  case  must  be  proved.     It 
won't  do  to  say  that  it  was  a  conspiracy.     Here  there  were  meetings ; 
here  there  was  a  league,  as  there  was  a  Com  Law  League  ;  here  there 
was  an  association,  as  there  was  a  Catholic  Association  ;  here  there  was  an 
Association,  as  there  was  a  Eei)cal  Association  ;  here  there  were  a  number 
of  men  assembled  together  for  the  reformation  of  political  abuses  that 
stmck  at  the  very  vitality  of  the  land,  and  it  is  rather  a  sunmiary  thing 
that  when  the  landlords  act,  and  when  they  who  have  done  a  little  at 
conspiracy  themselves,  as  I  shall  point  out  to  you,  are  anxious  to  cmsh 
these  men,  who  stand  between  them  and  their  victims,  who  prevent  the 
full  fruition  of  the  evictions,  that  increase  in  number  as  the  condition 
of  the  country  gives  the  landlords  an  opi)Oiiiunity  of  robbing  them,  they 
should  be  charged  with  conspii-acy.     1  want  it  to  be  pointed  out  what 
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more  did  the  Land  League  do  than  that.     Why  could  it  be  called  a 
conspiracy  ?     Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  already  told  you  that 
if  the  origin  of  the  League   being  beyond  dispute,  legal,  if  its  objects 
being,  as   I  submit    to   you    they   are,    legal   (and  indeed  it  is  not 
contested),  if  the  ends  by  which  its  objects  be  attained  are  legal  (and  it 
is  hardly  denied),  how  do  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Nally  and,  it  may  be,  Mr. 
Boy  ton,  or  any  one  else,  prove  conspiracy  or  show  an  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  intent?    There  may  have  been  a  little  ill-considered  lan- 
guage, and  no  one  can  deny  it,  and  that  will  always  be*  the  case,  and 
thei*e  will  always  be  such,  so  long  as  men  are  as  they  are.     It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  practice  to  enable  men  to  stand  up  upon  their  legs,  and 
speak  with  a  correct  and  delicate  shade  of  meaning.     These  men  in  the 
Land  League  felt  strongly  ;  they  were  very  much  in  earnest ;  their  patriot- 
ism was  sincere  ;  they  had  no  selfish  object  to  gain ;  it  wsis  not,  as  it  is  in 
many  cases,  a  mere  desire  to  be  fed  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people ;  it 
was  not  a  cloak  under  which  to  mask  the  object  of  professional  advance- 
ment ;  they  were  working  for  people  who  could  not  reward  them  except  by 
their  blessings  and  their  pi-ayers.     Where  is  the  conspii-acy  1     Where  is 
the  concert  1    There  is  none.     Where  is  the  proof?    There  is  none. 
I  do  not  mind  the  hasty  expressions  of  Mr.  Nally.     I  hope  no  one 
will   be  offended  with    me  for  reproducing    his   expressions   in  the 
undiluted  strength — ^twenty-five  over  proof.     I   think  he  calls    Lord 
Randolph    Churchill     a     "blasted    scoundrel.''       I    know    he    calls 
him  Churchill.     T  believe  he  calls  him  the  "  Woodstock  wasp,"  and  in 
so  doing  he  sins  in  good  company.     One  right  hon.  gentleman  went 
further,  and  being  of  a  sporting  character,  called  him  the  member  for 
Woodcock  the  other  day.     My  opinion  of  it  is  this,  that  the  real  secret 
between  them  is  that  they  are  very  like  each  other.     I  have  been  trying 
to  see  it,  and  I  think  there  is  personal  vanity  in  the  matter.     They  are 
rival  orators,  they  are  rival  statesmen,  and  they  are  rival  politicians. 
Nally  does  not  like  Lord  Randolph,  and  although  I  am  not  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  noble  loixl — and  I  would  not  wish  to  be  in  his  confidence — 
I  do  not  think  Lord  Randolph  likes  Nally.     But  mind  this — ^it  is  by 
ridicule  we  see  where  the  truth  is — all  this  is  used  as  evidence,  save  the 
mark,  to  prove  conspiracy,  with  respect  to  which  there  is  no  legal  proof. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  told  you  before  this  is  a  criminal  case,  and 
when  the  landlords  themselves  hounded  on  the  Government,  and  the 
Government  having  weakly  yielded  to  them,  I  would  say  a  good  Govern- 
ment which,  not  only  its  law  officers,  but  its  Prime  Minister,  have 
proved   themselves   to    be   before  by   their  opposition    to    these  very 
landlords — when   I   say   they   were  weak   enough    to    yield    to    the 
outcry     and     clamour     of     their     political     enemies,     you     cannot 
expect  men  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact ;  because  there  were  some 
thmgs  so  obvious  that  they  cannot  get  anything  else  than  a  Parlia- 
mentary denial.     They  say  there  is  a  conspiracy  about  the  land.     They 
say  it  is  not  right  to  make  admissions  on  criminal  cases,  but  I  think 
there  was  a  conspiracy.     I  say  there  was  a  conspiracy  by  the  landlords, 
and  the  landlord  conspiracy  has  come  down  to  the  present  time,  and  the 
outcome  of  the  landlord  conspiracy  are  these  prosecutions.     Did  the 
landlords  not  agree  amongst  themselves  to  impose  luck-rents,  three 
times  raised  since  the  year  1847.      Did  they  not  agree  amongst  them- 
selves to  impose  estate  rules  that  absolutely  tried  to  crush  the  human 
nature  out  of  the  people ;  that  a  man  had  to  drive  from  his  house  his 
own  child,  and  when  the  people  presumed  to  give  her  a  night's  lodging, 
as  was  proved  here,  then  he  was  fined  £S  and  a  month's  rent.    That  his 
own  flesh  and  blood  must  be  ignored ;  that  if  a  man  was  evicted  and 
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comes  to  his  brother,  his  brother  is  destroyed  for  harbouring  him 
becaiise   he  listened  to  the  voice  of   nature    and   had  not    steeled 
his    heart   like   the   landlord.      Has   not    there    been    a    conspiracy 
between    adjoining    landlords]       When    once    a    man     was    driven 
from    his     rack-rented    holding,     and     when     the     landlord     of    it 
or  the  agent  has  put  his  thumb  upon  him  the   landlord  won't  allow 
hiin  on  his  property.     When  a  man  is  handed  each  day  from  one  to 
another  his  only  security  is  to  nin  to  the  nearest  emigration  office,  or  if 
he  is  not  fit  for  that,  go  straight  to  the  portals  of  the  workhouse.     These 
are  the  men  who  have  been  in  conspiracy  with  reference  to  Irish  land. 
Who  will  deny  it  1    The  thing  has  become  common,  and  men  overlook 
it.     But  the  common  sense   of  the  people  won't  prevent  them  from 
seeing  it  now.     These  landlords  possess  the  land  wluch  was  the  life  and 
vitality  of  the  people,  and  they  have  a  monopoly  of  a  conspiracy  to  keep 
their  tenants  in  such  a  condition  that  they  could  hardly  call  their  souk 
their  own.     Yon  heard  in  the  speech  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Walker — I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  more  sensitive  than  other  men,  but  I  could  not  hear 
without  emotion,  notwithstanding  the  training  that  oomes  to  us,  the 
terrible  story  that  my  learned  friend,  with  such  power  and  feeling,  told — 
of  how  that  even  the  man's  daughter,  a  married  woman,  came  to  his 
house  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement  and  in  her  agony,  that  the  father 
from     whose     loins     she     was     bom    was     obliged    to     drive     her 
out,     and     nature,     more    merciful     than     the     landlord,     supplied 
a  cave  in  which  the  poor  woman,  in  her  loneliness  and  agony,  brought 
forth  her  infant.     In  a  Christian  country  can  these  things  happen  1 
They  have,  over  and  over  again.     How  many  things  of  that  class  have 
been  mentioned  1     Is  not  the  human  nature  of  the  tenant  ignored — his 
right  to  justice  ignored — himself  ignored,   except    as    a   rent-paying 
machine  1 — and  yet    these    men    are    now,    through    the    mouth    of 
the  public  prosecutor,  presuming  to  talk  about  conspiracy,  and  telling 
fourteen  honest  men,  as  good  in  the  sight  of  God  as  they  are,  that  they 
are  conspirators,  that  they  are  criminals  before  the  law,  and  that  they 
deserve  the  fate  of  malefactors.     There  may  be  conspiracy,  but  not  with 
us.     It  is  not  with  us  to  evict  tenants,  to  make  whole  clearances  of 
them,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  come  back.     Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  right 
to  say  that  even  if  the  landlords  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  that  would 
bo  no  reason  why  we  should  enter  into  a  conspiracy  also.     Two  wrongs 
do  not  make  a  right.     But,  at  all  events,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  Land  League.     In  fact,  the  oi^ganiza^ 
tion  of  which  the  Land  League  consisted  was  necessary  to  save  the  people. 
It  was  a  strictly  self-defensive  organization,  an  organization  against  the 
landlords  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  dire  distress  of  1877,  the 
greater  distress  of  1878,  and  the  distress  of  1879,  the  direst  distress  of 
all,  to  evict  the  tenants,  and  to  nullify  the  beneficial  advantages  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1870,  and  to  exj^el  them  from  the  homes  in  which  they  had 
been  bom — ^homes  built  in  some  cases  by  their  own  hands,  and  by  their 
fixthers  and  mothers — ^to  rob  them  of  the  money  that  they  were  entitled 
to  receive  as  compensation.     Was  bloodshed  or  violence  suggested  by  the 
Land  League  1     No.     Numberless  cases  can  be  cited  where  the  strictest 
condemnation  was  used  against  outrage,  and,  I  need  hardly  say,  against 
murder.     Crentlemen,  the  position  of  these  gentlemen  was  very  melan- 
choly.    They  were  living  in  a  constant  state  of  semi-starvation.     They 
had  notliing  saved  for  the  evil  day.    How  could  they  1  Their  lands  were 
rackrented  ;  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  rent.     By  the  9th  section  of 
the  Act  of  1870,  when  a  man  was  evicted  for  the  non-payment  of  rent, 
there  can  be  no  compensation  given  for  disturbance,  save  in  certain  piodi- 
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fications  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  advert  here.  The  landlords 
utilised  every  opportunity  from  1877,  when  the  average  number  of  evic- 
tions was  503.  These  evictions  increased  (I  am  now  speaking  from  recollec- 
tion) to  748  in  1878,  to  1,098  in  1879  ;  and  what  happened  in  the  firat 
half  year  of  1880  ?  I'll  come  to  it  presently.  Was  there  a  necessity  for 
the  action  of  the  Land  League  ?  But  there  was  worse — that  was  not  all. 
The  land  has  not  yielded  its  fruit — the  potato  crop  had  failed — ^the  staff 
of  life  had  been  struck  from  their  grasp — fajnine,  death,  and  everything 
springing  from  famine,  with  all  its  horrors,  was  almost  visible  on  the 
horizon.  There  was  no  hope.  The  figures  referred  to  during  the  dis- 
cussion showed  that  some  ten  or  fifteen  millions  had  been  lost  to  the 
people  during  those  three  years,  and  that  in  the  distressed  districts  the 
failure  of  the  potato  represented  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  extent  of 
their  valuation.  The  landlords  went  on.  As  time  became  harder,  evic- 
tions got  more  plentiful,  and  the  landlords  were  taking  up  the  land  with- 
out compensation.  Was  that  a  time  for  the  Land  League  to  act  1  Famine 
was  approaching,  and  is  there  any  one  in  this  court  who  lived  in  '46  or 
'47,  or  who  read  the  account  given  of  this  horrible  time,  could  fail  to 
shudder  with  apprehension  when  it  was  felt  that  the  advent  of  a  similar 
visitation  was  at  hand  ?  I  remember  the  time  myself,  I  am  boitj  to 
say,  though  living  in  a  portion  of  L^land  that  was  very  little  afflicted. 
I  was  reading  a  few  days  ago  the  narrative  by  a  clergyman  named 
O'Rorke  of  the  Irish  £Eimine  of  '46  and  '47,  and  I  can  say  that  I  had 
to  close  the  book  in  horror,  though  tolerably  well  steeled  against  these 
things.  Nothing  so  horrible  or  frightful  could  be  conceived — men  dying 
with  hunger,  their  children  wasting  away  before  their  eyes,  their 
widows  dying  in  their  arms,  and  the  infant  dying  at  its  mother's  breast 
when  it  had  ceased  to  grant  it  the  natural  sustenance ;  the  living  and 
the  dead  lying  together  ;  two  or  three  little  children  trying  to  roll  to  a 
hole  that  they  had  scratched  in  the  garden  the  body  of  their  father ; 
men  who  had  been  strong  men,  bread-winners,  crawling  and  creeping  to 
the  gate  of  the  workhouse  to  escape  the  commonest  burial ;  people 
making  straw  coffins ;  men  dying  like  rotten  sheep  in  tens  of  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands.  And  this  terrible  famine  was  once  again 
at  our  doors — like  causes  produce  like  results.  In  the  words  of  the 
gi*eat  speaker  whose  name  I  have  already  mentioned — "  The  Angel  of 
Death  was  approaching,  and  one  could  almost  hear  the  beating  of  Ms 
wings."  Famine,  black  famine,  was  impending  over  the  land;  but 
what  did  the  Land  League  do  %  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Dillon  crossed 
the  Atlantic  as  national  mendicants,  begging  their  way  from  town  to 
town,  even  addressed  Congress— Mr.  Pamell  did— got  grants,  raised  money, 
opened  the  fiood  gates  of  American  benevolence,  and  £30,000  was  the 
result  of  their  individual  exertions.  Well,  I  call  that  a  laudable 
thing.  And  they  are  getting  their  reward,  which  shows  the  manner 
— I  say  it  without  profknity — in  which  rewards  and  punishments  are 
occasionally  distributed  in  this  world.  Now,  mind  you,  it  would  not  do 
to  be  always  going  a  begging ;  it  would  not  do  to  be  always  going  to 
America,  because  the  Americans  would  get  tired ;  and  so  they  began 
to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  a  reformation  of  the 
land  laws,  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  As  far  as  regards  the 
landlords,  one  can  ask,  speaking  generally,  honestly,  and  fairly,  and 
without  any  great  consumption  of  language,  what  did  they  do) 
Nothing  ;  except  this,  that  they  forwarded  letters  to  the  Chief  Secretary, 
passed  resolutions  at  boards  of  guardians,  where  the  ex-officio  members 
were  pretty  generally  prevalent,  that  there  was  no  distress  in  the  land 
at  all.     In  point  of  fact  they  denied  it  as  lon^  as  they  could.     The 
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Laud  tieague  endeavoured  to  bring  food,  clothing,  and  seed  to  the 
people,  and  it  has  been  eloquently  said  in  a  iG[uotation  by  the  gentleman, 
whose  name  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  when  they  went  to 
America,  and  went  amongst  the  Irish,  either  these  who  had  left  this 
country  themselves,  or  those  of  Irish  descent  the  flame  of  nationality 
kiniUed  in  their  bosom,  their  strong  sympathy  leaped  forth  from 
their  hearts,  and  every  word  spoken  by  Mr.  Pamell  was  turned  into 
gold,  and  sent  to  the  Irish  people  that  they  might  buy  and  sow  seed  in 
the  spring  time,  and  reap  of  the  fruits  in  the  harvest  time.  He  is 
getting  his  reward  now.  I  am  glad  he  is  not  here  now  to 
listen  to  me:  Is  that  evidence  that  there  was  a  oon- 
spii-acyt  I  say  it  is  as  good  evidence  as  the  rubbish  they 
have  brought  here.  As  a  proof  of  conspiracy  they  give  us  floods  of  talk. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury  it  was  plain  this  could  not  go  on  for  ever — ^it 
was  plain  that  something  should  be  done  to  do  away  with  the  evil,  and 
for  that  purpose  this  agitation,  represented  by  those  meetings,  was  set 
afoot — and  were  those  meetings  against  the  law  ?  They  wanted  to  pre- 
vent destitution — they  wanted  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  famine.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  season  of  1880  when  we  had  an  abundant  harvest 
The  Land  League  had  procured  the  people  the  means  of  seeding  their 
land — if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  and  nature  smiled  on  their 
exertions.  The  people  had  barely  escaped  from  famine,  and  they  wished 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  dreadful  scenes  of  *46.  Was  that  against 
the  law  1 

And,  after  all,  men  who  are  starving  have  very  stix)ng  feeling.  And 
what  was  there  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  starvation  of  184G— *48 1 
It  was  mitigated,  though  not  entirely  arrested,  through  the  mercy  of  the 
Land  League — for  that  purpose  the  agitation  of  1880  was  first  engaged 
in.  That  is  not  like  what  we  liave  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  con- 
spiracy— something  done  in  the  dark.  I  am  not  here  as  a  lawyer  to  say 
that  that  is  a  necessary  incident  of  conspiracy  in  the  estimation  of  the  law ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  deal  with  it  in  a  popular  way  before  a 
popular  tribunal.  Would  it  occur  to  any  of  you,  if  you  had  read  of 
this,  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  1  What  wrong  did  they  do  1  By  what 
wrong  means  did  they  act  f  Whatever  they  did,  they  did  in  the  light 
of  day  and  above  board;  that  is  not  a  characteristic  of  conspiracy. 
Tho  Attorney-General  said  if  the  traveraers  themselves — if  A  or  B  doe^ 
a  thing,  that  is  perfectly  innocent ;  but  if  he  advises  another  man  or  two 
other  men,  to.  do  the  same  thing,  an  act  that  was  innocent  in  A 
becomes,  when  C  and  D  were  advised  to  do  it,  a  crime  in 
C  and  D  and  a  crime  in  A  also.  That  is  a  conspiracy.  These 
are  tlie  nice  distinctions  with  which  the  Attorney-General,  representing 
quite  involuntary,  I  am  sure,  the  landlord  class,  calls  an  offence 
before  a  quick-witted  jury.  The  people  were  living  in  a  state  of  chronic 
misery — they  were  always  on  the  brink  of  famine  and  hunger  and  death. 
We  were  prohibited  from  giving  evidence  as  to  the  scenes  in  the  famine 
of  '46,  but  in  the  face  of  all  that  occurred  then — alas  !  but  too  well 
known — what  did  the  landlords  do  when  another  famine  was  impending  ? 
Thoy  attempted  to  exact  their  rent.  Rent  was  what  they  wanted — the 
poor  people  might  take  their  chance.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  after  all, 
this  must  be  said — that  the  people  were  not  destitute,  utterly  destitute, 
of  common  sense.  They  had  been  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  some  of 
them  had  felt  what  it  was — many  thousands  had  felt  what  it  was.  Were 
they  then  to  give  the  whole  hai^v^est  to  the  landlord  for  his  accumulated 
rents  1  Were  they  to  allow  the  landlord  to  gobble  up  the  whole  harvest 
of  1 880.  with  the  chance  of  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face  I      I 
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am  not  here  to  justify  every  word  that  was  used — far  from  it.  If 
you  had  fourteen  men  of  the  highest  education  and  training,  suppose  that 
those  men  made  speeches  here  and  there,  that  they,  having  strong  sympa- 
thies with  the  tenants,  so  spoke,  why,  if  you  took  the  fourteen  sets  of 
speeches  and  put  them  together  at  the  end  of  the  time — I  do  not  care  if 
they  were  all  Prime  Ministers — ^you  would  find  slips  in  them.  You  will 
see  that  every  day ;  all  men  of  the  world  know  that  what  T  say  is  the  case. 
I  am  not  here  to  defend  incautious  expressions,  expressions  that  were  im- 
proper and  in  bad  taste ;  but  I  am  here  to  say  that  it  does  not  prove  a 
conspiracy^  and  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  truth — the 
oratorical  merit  and  the  great  truth  of  many  things  that  were  said.  One 
of  the  traversers,  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  think,  told  that  they  should  hold  the 
harvest  else  mothers  would  have  to  go  with  their  cradles  to  be  rocked  by 
workhouse  nurses.  That  came  home  to  the  minds  of  many.  The  landlonk 
forgot  not  only  tl^e  laws  of  nature,  but  they  acted  against  the  common 
law,  and  against  the  municipal  law  of  some  countries,  which  declared 
that  rents  are  not  exacted  at  a  time  when  the  crops  are  rotting  in  the 
ground.  If  the  crops  fail,  the  crops  that  give  the  rent,  the  rent  cai^not 
bo  paid.  The  rents  cannot  spring  out  of  the  non-existing  crops.  That 
is  natural  law — natural  justice,  and  it  has  been  stated  by  Lord  Selbome 
to  be  the  law  of  some  European  countries.  However,  we  are  here  ad- 
ministering the  English  law  alone.  (Jentlemen  of  the  jury,  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  land  laws  was  important.  We  are  charged  with  refusing  to 
pay  what  is  called  well — contract  rents.  "  Contract  rents"  is  a  very 
ready  turn  of  expression.  A  contract  is  defined  by  law  to  be  an  agreement 
between  two  or  more  persons  for  a  valuable  consideration  to  do  or 
abstain  from  doing  a  particular  thing.  3  think  that  is  the  most 
alphabetical  definition  of  a  contract,  and  it  is  a  sound  definition.  But 
they  are  pleased  to  call  these  contract  rents,  while  Lord  Normanby  said 
in  the  House  of  Lords  years  ago — "  In  Ireland  the  landlord  has  a  power 
of  enforcing  his  bargains  that  does  not  exist  anjrwhere  else — the  power 
of  starvation."  The  landlord  does  everything — the  tenant  contracts  with 
him,  and  that  is — freedom  of  contract !  I  am  not  here  to  say  that,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  man  entering  into  a  contract  with  his  eyes  open,  there 
are  no  circumstances  that  will  nullify  that ;  but  if  duress  or  force  be  used, 
it  is  void.  Was  not  there  duress  and  force  in  the  atmosphere  when 
these  contracts  were  made — ^was  not  the  very  life  of  the  tenant  under  the 
control  of  the  landlord  when  he  wielded  that  dreadful  power  of  starva- 
tion. Is  that  my  argument  only  ?  I  told  you  that  I  would  not  trouble 
you  with  many  questions,  nor  shall  I  to  any  extent ;  but  I  will  just  read 
you  a  passage,  which  I  think  may  be  of  general  interest  and  of  some 
bearing  on  the  case — "  We  are  compelled  to  admit  that,  of  late  years 
especially,  there  may  have  sprung  up  in  certain  cases  contracts  for  rent 
in  Ireland  of  a  character  most  extravagant — which  it  is  totally  impos- 
sible for  the  tenant  to  pay,  and  at  the  same  time  to  live  upon  his  hold- 
ing." Who  says  that  ]  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  first  law  officer  in  Ire- 
land is  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General.  It  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  tenant  to  pay  the  amount  of  rent  and  live  upon  the  land 
— "  but  under  the  pressure  of  deadly  necessity — which  precludes,  im- 
pairs, and  in  some  cases  destroys  freedom  of  contract  on  the  part  of  Irish 
occupiers,  they  have  been  compelled,  as  a  mere  question  of  dear  life,  to 
enter  into  agreements  which  they  cannot  fulfil  with  any  justice  to  them- 
selves," and  it  was  to  compel  this  the  landlords  entered  into  these  con- 
tracts— ^by  means  of  evictions.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  a  short  time  more  will  represent  the  limit  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  indulgence  you  are  kindly  extending  to  me.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
talk  of  freedom  of  contract  in  this  case. 
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Do  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  word,  and  only  a  word,  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  peasant  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act.     He  was 
utterly  and  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord.     If  the  tenant  ex- 
pended £1,000  on  his  holding,  for  which  he  paid  £10  a  year,  the  land- 
lord could  come  in  and  take  the  holding  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and 
would  obtain  all  the  aid  of  the  posse  comitatus  in  effecting  his  execution 
— in  enabling  one  man  to  despoil  another.    But  if  he  had  £1,000  in  the 
bank,  and  if  it  was  necessary,  all  the  forces  by  sea  and  land  would  be 
put  into  action  to  preserve  his  right  to  that  £1,000.    On  the  other  hand, 
as  I  have  said,  if  he  put  the  money  into  the  land,  at  the  time  of  the 
unreformed  land  law,  every  power  would  be  used  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  to  despoil  him,  and  the  landlord  would  snap  his  fingers  at  the 
tenant.     There  have  been  frequent  attempts,  since  1845  and  up  to  1870, 
to  rectify  that  monstrous,  that  hideous  injustice,  which  requires  only  to 
be  stated  to  excite  the  horror  and  strong  disapproval  of  every  honest 
man.     But  though  frequent  attempts  were  made,  from  1845  down  to 
1868,  they  were  always  opposed,  and  if  the  bill  ever  got  through  its  pre- 
liminary stages  in  the  House  of  Commons,  then  the  House  of  Lords — 
which  is  anoSier  way  of  saying  the  House  of  Landlords — quickly  stamped 
it  out.     All  efforts  to  mitigate  the  Land  Laws,  from  those  of  Sharman 
Crawford    down    to    those  of   Gladstone    in    1870,   were  insufficient 
to     awaken     the     landlords    to     a     sense     of    justice     and     right. 
However,  Gladstone's  bill  of  1870  was  passed,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  tenant  was  entitled  to  compensation ;  but  the  tenant  was  entitled  to 
compensation  with  a  nullifying  clause  in  section  nine,  that  if  evicted  for 
nonpayment  of  rent  he  should  be  in  the  same  position  as  if  the  act  did 
not  pass.     That  was  the  effect  of  it  in  the  words  of  that  section.    What 
is  the  man  to  do  in  times  of  distress  ?     Is  it  not  notorious  that  1878  was 
a  time  of  distress — that  1879  was  a  time  of  dire  and  dreadful  distress. 
The  landlords  go  on  with  evictions,  taking  up  the  land  and  dealing  with 
the  tenant  as  if  the  Land  Act  did  not  pass.     Was  not  the  Land  League 
justified  in  making  an  effort  to  rectify  that  state  of  things  ?     They  have 
done  more,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.      There  was  not  a  fanciful  appre- 
hension of  the  coming  evils  then.     Evictions  were  increasing.     They 
had  the  evidence  of  Lord  Hartington,  of  Mr.  Forster,  and  of  other  states- 
men— ^living  statesmen  innumerable,  that  the  people  could  not  pay  rent 
It  was  impossible  they  could ;  you  might  as  well  ask  them  to  pay  the 
National  Debt.    They  could  not  live  without  food.    They  were  merging 
from  a  state  of  semi-starvation  to  famine ;  and  what  could  they  do? 
They  could  not  pay  rent — ^that  was  the  concurrent  testimony  of  those 
great  men.     Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  so  notorious  did  that  become  that 
Qie  Government,  last  summer,  introduced  a  temporary  measure  which 
is  commonly  called  the  Disturbance  Bill.  I  think,  since  the  world  b^an, 
there    never    was    a    more    harmless    or   charitable    measure.       The 
tenant  could  not  pay.       He  could   go  a  great  way  towards  starving 
— long     practice    had    made   him    a     proficient    in    doing    without 
food.     He  could  starve,  but  as  to  paying  rent  he  might  as  well  be  asked 
to  pay  the  National  Debt.     All  the  landlords  could  do'  was  to  bring 
ejectments  for  nonpayment  of  rent.     The  tenant  had  no  defence,  and 
the  Land  Act,  speaking  metaphorically,  laughed  at  him ;  it   did  him 
no  good,  because  he  was  evicted  for  a  thing  which  the  law^  by  the  9th 
section  of  the  statute,  says  is  not  disturbance.     Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
this  Act  of  Parliament  having  reference  to  distress  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland — you    saw  the  map  of  Ireland  with  black    predominating 
showing  the  venue  of  local  hunger,  local  flEkmine  £rom  failure  of  cro|)s 
— it  recites  "  Having  regai-d  to  the  distress  existing  in  different  parts 
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of  Ireland,  it  is  expedient  to  make  temporary  provision  with  respect  to 
the  compensation  of  tenants  for  disturbance  by  ejectment  for  nonpay- 
ment of   rent."     Temporary  provision  !      What   was   the  provision  1 
Was  it  that  the  landlord  might  not  evict  the  man  1     Was  it  that  he 
could  not  recover  his  land,  if  the  tenant  found  it  impossible  to  live  on 
it  1     Was  it  that  he  could  not  take  up  the  lands  of  the  farm  and  turn 
them  into  a  large  grazing  farm  ?  Not  at  all.  If  the  chairman's  opinion  was 
that  the  man's  inability  to  pay  arose  from  the  existing  distress  he  could  dis- 
regard  the  9th  section  and  award  him  compensation,  deducting  the  rent.  It 
was  only  to  be  temporary  in  its  operation.  It  was  only  to  be  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  country,  and  even  another  provision,  to  which  my  friend 
Mr.  Macdonogh  has  called  my  attention,  puts  upon  the  tenant  the 
burden  of  showing,  that  he  (the  tenant),  is  willing  to  continue  in  occupa- 
tion of  his  holding  upon  juFt  and  reasonable  terms.      Upon  that  it  was 
shown,  with  a  clearness  tliat  I  could  not  hope  to  rival,  by  the  highest 
man  in  the  State,  that  there  was  an  awful  unavoidable  necessity  for  that 
remedial  measure — that  the  people  could  not  pay  his  rent.      The  Hight 
Hon.  Mr.  Forster,  now  Chief-Secretary,  as  he  was  then,  on  the  25th  June, 
last  year,  says  in  the  debate  on  the  Disturbance  Bill — '^  1  want  to  ask 
the  House  to  consider  who  are  these  small  tenants  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal.      First,  they  are  men  unable  to  pay  the  rent,  or  else  the  court 
would  not  consider  the  claim ;  secondly,  it  is  the  circiunstance  of  the 
time — the  distress  of  the    year,  and  the   failure  of  the  harvest — ^that 
have  made  them  thus  unable ;  thirdly,  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  rent 
if  the  landlord  would  give  them  reasonable  terms  in  reduction  or  time ; 
and  lastly,  the   landlord  will   not  give  them  these  reasonable  terms. 
It  is  only  under  these  conditions  that  the  tenants  can  get  compensation 
from  the  court."       Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  do  not  stop  to  mul- 
tiply instances  because  I  promised  not  to  do  it,  of  the  testimony  borne  in 
the  course  of  that  debate  to  the  necessity  for  the  Bill.     It  passed  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  landlords  entered  into  a  conspiracy — I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  pleader  of  the  eminence  of  my  learned  friend  or  indeed  of  any 
eminence  at  all,  but  I  could  construct  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the 
landlords  for  rejecting  the  Disturbance  Bill,  and  for  their  conduct  with 
reference  to  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  tenants,  for  their  conduct 
with  reference  to  the  dire  necessities  of  the  tenants  if  evicted  without 
compensation.     Take  away  their  little  holdings,  Mr.  Forster  said,  and 
nothing  is  left  for  them  but  the  workhouse.     Some  people  talk  of  emi- 
gration, but  the  horrors  of  that  were  too  great.     As  one  of  the  speakers 
eloquently  pointed  out,  it  was  one  thing  for  a  man  to  leave  his  home 
voluntarily,  but  when  a  man  has  to  leave  it  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, engendered  by  the  want  of  heart  and  the  tyranny  of   another 
it  is  quite  different.     That  is  not  emigration — that  is  a  penalty.     That 
is  punishing  a  man  for  misfortune  wluch  comes  from  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, except  so  far  as  it  comes  through  the  landlords.     The  Bill  went 
to  the  House  of  Lords — ^that  august  assembly  of  which  every  person  is 
bound  to  speak  with  respect,  especially  a  banister — it  being  the  ulti- 
mate court  of  appeal.     But  that  assembly  is  composed  of  lords  having 
very  little  popular  sympathy.     They  do  not  know  much  about  being 
hungry ;  they  know  little  about  the  people  who  are  hungry ;  they  know 
little  of  the  self-denial  of  the  poor ;  they  would  hardly  acknowledge 
there  is  any  virtue  among  the  down-trodden  poor;  but  God's  poor 
still    lives;    God's  peasant   still    live^,   and    tries    to    discharge   his 
duty.     He  loves  his  family,  and  tries  to  feed  them.     It  was  mentioned 
here  by  some  of  my  friends  that  the  House  of  Lords  assembled  in  its  might; 
peers  came  up  that  had  not  been  there  for  nearly  forty  years ;  and  to  use 
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language  not  in  any  Act  of  Parliiiment,  they  kicked  it  out — a  Bill  that 
had  been  described  by  Her  Majesty's  Minister  in  the  Lower  House  as 
indispensable  to  the  lives  of  the  people.  Indispensable  to  their  Kves  were 
their  farms,  because  their  farms  supplied  the  means  of  life.  And  these 
are  the  men  who  say  the  traversers  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  this  con- 
spiracy. Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  modus  operandi  is  very  easy  in  this 
case.  The  man's  rent  is  increased.  He  gets  into  arrear.  He  cannot 
pay  it.  He  has  no  answer  to  an  ejectment.  Judgment  is  got.  The 
sherift'  goes  down  and  turns  him  out.  I  do  not  stop  to  glance  at  the  in- 
stances referred  to  in  the  speeches.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  heart-rending 
instances  we  could  have  given  had  their  lordships  not  the  right  to  rule 
the  evidence  out.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  it  may  be  legal — ^and  I  am 
bound,  with  profound  respect,  to  say  that  it  is  at  present ;  but  I  say,  with 
that  profound  respect,  this  ia  a  very  queer  way  of  dealing  with 
a  great  case  in  this  great  prosecution  concerning  the  Irish 
landlords  and  the  Irish  people,  to  give  technical  evidence  of 
speeches  on  a  most  technical  charge  of  conspiracy  and  shut  out  all  evi- 
dence as  to  the  conditionof  the  people.  There  is  a  carefully  prepared 
indictment,  the  sting  being  in  the  tail  of  it.  I  shall  not  refer  to  the 
nineteenth  count — the  omnibus  count — for  the  purpose  of  exciting  ill 
will  among  her  Majesty's  subjects.  "  If  we  do  not  catch  them  on  the 
other  eighteen  we  will  catch  them  on  that,"  That  was  the  count  relied 
upon.  "  Now,  if  they  remove  all  the  other  ones  about  impoverishing 
the  landlord,  and  doing  this,  that,  and  the  other,  this  will  catch  them 
all."  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  falling  back  upon  his  veteran 
experience  and  unconquerable  courage,  directed  the  bringing  up  of  men 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  the  victims  of  oppression,  the  men  who  have 
been  driven  from  theii*  homes,  who  have  seen  their  wives  and  children 
die  by  the  roadside  in  the  frost  and  snow — delicate  women,  struggling 
children — and  who  have  seen  the  minister  of  God  with  trembling  hands 
and  streaming  eyes  administering  the  last  rites  of  the  church  to  the 
evicted  men  or  the  evicted  women  who  died  in  a  few  hours  after 
expulsion  from  the  home  of  their  fathers.  We  wanted  to  show 
realistically  what  happened,  and  we  were  shut  out  from  that 
evidence  deliberately  by  my  learned  friends,  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful body  of  counsel  that  ever  appeared  to  sustain  a  State  Prosecution 
since  the  days  of  O'Connell's  trial.  They  deliberately  made  up  their 
mind  that  sooner  than  go  into  the  dark  record  of  Irish  landlordism,  of 
the  system  to  be  proved  by  the  leading  witnesses  coming  from  the 
hospitable  regions  of  the  workhouse,  the  men  who  have  got  the  stamp  of 
the  infamy  of  the  system  upon  them — they  cast  overboard  their  pet 
paragraph  of  the  indictment,  and  they  say,  "  No,  no  !  we  will  have  none 
of  that ;  we  won't  go  into  that,"  "  It  will  never  end,"  somebody  says. 
I  do  not  believe  that.  I  think  it  would  end.  Besides,  I  am  not  one 
of  those  people  that  care  about  hurrying  the  defence  of  a  number  of 
people  unjustly  accused  by  a  public  officer,  who  has  been  dragged  into 
the  prosecution  by  the  clamour  of  a  body  of  men. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  must  beg  leave  to  proteSt  against  this 
language.     I  am  here  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — I  am  here  in  the  discharge  of  mine,  too ;  and  I  am 
sure  the  learned  Attorney  will  discharge  his  duty,  and  discharge  it  fear- 
lessly ;  but  we  all  know  that  when  a  man  gets  into  a  prosecution,  whether 
it  is  for  the  prosecution  or  for  the  defence,  he  will  go  through  with  it, 
and  so  will  I.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  will  say  it  again — it  is  not 
pleasant  between  you  and  myself — we  have  heard  of  it.  I  don't  j)retend 
there  is  any  idea  of  originality  about  it — we  will  assume  it  is  a  prosecution 
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by  the  Govemment  pure  and  simple.  But  what  are  they  doing  1  They  are 
running  directly  counter  to  the  very  course  they  took  on  the  Compensation 
for  Disturbance  Bill.  They  must  argue  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  do<t- 
trines  there  laid  down.  I  leave  them  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma — let 
them  take  whichever  horn  they  like.  There  are  not  many  landlords 
listening  to  the  case.  We  cannot  give  evidence  of  evictions — we  cannot 
give  evidence  of  clearances — ^we  cannot  give  evidence  of  the  rack- 
renting.  But  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  was  pleased  to  say,  with  that  fair- 
ness and  manliness  which  are  his  judicial  chai'acteristics — and  if  I  did  not 
believe  it  T  would  not  say  it  in  his  presence — that  he  would  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  what  are  notorious  facts.  He  will  take  cognizance,  and  will  allow 
you  to  take  cognizance,  of  matters  of  liistory — of  abuses  admittedly  pre- 
vailing— ^to  a  certain  extent,  it  may  be — ^to  a  large  extent,  you  will  say. 
We  were  dealing  with  the  case  in  that  way,  but  the  evidence  was 
shut  out.  We  ought  not  in  this  case  shut  out  the  character  of 
these  charges — ^I  call  them  charges — ^by  the  landlord  against  the  tenants. 
Now,  let  us  take  some  instances  of  raising  of  rents.  Take  for  example 
the  speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coyne,  which  was  proved  in  evidence. 
Don't  be  a&aid,  gentlemen,  I  will  only  read  five  or  six  lines  of  it.  In 
1870,  on  the  Moycullen  property,  in  the  Co.  (Jalway,  we  have  an 
example.  The  rent  was  £57  7*.  then  for  one  holding.  In  1880,  after 
having  passed  through  that  dreadful  time,  the  £57  had  amounted  to 
J&140  by  rack-renting.  I  would  like  to  have  the  learned  Sergeant 
cross-examine  these  figures.  That  is  only  a  specimen  of  what  we  could 
prove.  Take  another  holding.  £57  on  anoUier  holding  was  raised  to 
£133 ;  £28  10/?.  became  £65 ;  £28  7«.  5d.  became  £62 ;  £48  10*. 
became  within  £1  10«.  of  £100,  namely  £98  10*.  The  same  principle 
would  apply  to  smaller  holdings — men  battling  desperately  with  life. 
This  is  proof,  as  Mr.  Bright  said,  of  2«.  6d.  increase  this  year,  28.  Qd. 
the  next  year,  and  in  a  short  time,  surely  as  the  avalanche 
rises  and  runs  with  destructive  force  against  the  body  which  it 
meets,  so  surely  will  the  landlord  increase  the  rent  till  it 
crushes  and  destroys  the  unfortunate  tenant  and  his  family. 
Then  there  was  Mrs.  O'Connor  s  evictions  :  Mr.  M.  M.  O'SuUivan  said — 
"  I  have  seen  a  poor  woman  and  eight  children  driven  from  tlie  house, 
put  out  on  the  road.  What  should  be  the  verdict  in  that  case  1  In  n^y 
opinion  it  should  be 'guilty  against  the  landlord.'"  I  am  not  going  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  if  forced  to  give  an  opinion  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  was  not  right.  That  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  drive  him  to  the  workhouse,  it  was  bad  enough  to  expel  him 
from  the  home  dear  by  every  feeling  and  association,  dear  to  him  as  the 
palace  of  the  nobleman,  or  the  mansion  of  the  landlord  who  writes  letters 
to  the  Daily  Express  recommending  watch  dogs.  The  only  solution  is  the 
workhouses — that  means  death.  The  law  mercifully  provided  that  when 
there  was  an  eviction  two  things  were  not  to  hap2>en.  The  man  was 
driven  from  his  home.  He  was  not  to  be  expelled  on  Good  Friday  or 
Christmas  Day.  That  showed  the  religious  feeling  of  the  landlord  code, 
for  it  is  the  code  and  system  we  are  dealing  with  and  not  individual  land- 
lords. And  notice  was  to  be  given  to  the  relieving  officer  at  the  work- 
house in  order  that  the  state  apartments  might  be  in  comfortable 
and  gorgeous  trim  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant  and 
his  hungry  starving  children,  and  the  wife  that  he  loved. 
The  relieving  officer  provided  apartments  in  the  workhouse — what  vaore 
could  they  want  than  that  1  That  wa43  not  the  worst  of  it,  gentlemen. 
The  workhouse — tlie  emigrant  ship — ^beggary — the  family  is  scattered  ; 
the  boys  are  begging,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family — Gk)d  knows 
what  tiieir  fat^may  have  been.     But  a  wholesale  system  of  clearance 
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was  the  thing  that  we  were  most  anxious  to  trace.  Now,  I  will  not 
transcend  the  rule  laid  down  by  his  lordship — most  decidedly  not,  and 
if  I  do  I  hope  most  sincerely  that  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to  persist  in 
doing  it.  I  rely  upon  your  own  knowledge,  if  you  have  travelled 
through  the  country,  have  not  tracts  of  country  that  were  formerly  the 
abode  of  happy  peasants,  where  dozens  of  hundreds  of  houses  were,  been 
lain  bare  by  clearances  to  make  pasture  farms  1  Where  are  those  people 
gone  1  They  say,  that  in  some  part  of  Connaught  ajs  much  as  £10,000 
a  year  is  paid  by  one  grazier.  I  could  hardly  believe  it ;  I  thought  it 
was  £1,000. 

The  AUomey-GenercU. — That  is  more  likely. 

Mr.  M*Laitghlin, — When  it  conveyB  that  to  a  Northern  like  the  Attor- 
ney-General, and  I  fell  into  the  mistake,  it  is  a  compliment  to  me.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  the  clearances  were  wholesale.  Hundreds  of  people 
were  turned  out  without  compensation.  Their  houses  were  wrecked, 
and,  I  believe,  some  of  the  landlords  went  the  length  of  having  machines 
for  wrecking  houses.  And  those  landlords  take  credit  for  the  exclusive 
virtue  of  morality.  They  are  the  just  men.  They  thank  God  they  are 
not  like  unto  those  Land  Leaguers — ^not  like  unto  the  Publican.  But 
since  they  are  religious  in  their  expression,  I  wonder  wheilier  they  ever 
read  or  heard — '*  Woe  be  to  you  that  join  house  to  house,  and  lay  field 
to  field,  till  there  be  no  place ;  that  they  may  be  placed  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  earth.*'  If  they  are  religious,  let  them  be  I'eligious 
in  omnibus,  and  lay  this  text  to  heart,  and  the  Land  Leaguers 
will  not  withhold  from  them  their  meed  of  honest  worth.  It  is 
too  late  in  the  day  for  any  one  to  say  that  agitation  is  not  legitimate 
and  right,  because  the  libei-ties  we  enjoy,  and  the  benefits  arising 
from  various  changes  of  the  law  have  been  the  direct  product  of  agita- 
tion— lawfully  and  properly  conducted  under  the  British  Constitution 
that  has  been  so  greatly  lauded,  sometimes,  I  think,  over  lauded.  But 
be  it  under  lauded  or  over  lauded  or  only  properly  lauded,  it  is  a  great 
system  for  the  government  of  men — it  is  a  free  S}iitem,  at  all  events  in 
relation  to  some,  but  when  applied  by  the  landlord  to  his  tenants,  the 
freedom  ceases.  Agitation  has  obtained  for  us  Catholic  Emancipation ; 
agitation  has  obtained  for  us,  conjointly  with  the  Irish  farmers,  the  re- 
moval of  the  tax  from  com  and  bread,  and  helped  the  people  to  feed 
themselves — ^a  reform  in  the  law  which  deprived  the  landlords  of  the 
convenient  and  profitable  privilege  of  sending  up  representatives  firom 
some  half  dozen  old  insignificant  boroughs  as  legislators  to  outvote  the 
representatives  of  cities  and  counties.  The  vote  by  ballot  was  obtained 
by  agitation.  The  most  distinguished  men  in  the  community  had  agi- 
tated against  old  institutions — Wilberforce,  Bright,  Cobden — I  am 
afraid  to  pass  by  Bright's  name  so  curtly.  He  is  the  gi'eatest  benefactor 
Ireland  has  ever  known — the  most  indejKjndent  thinker,  the  most 
thoughtful  speaker,  and  above  all,  an  honest  man,  with  his  clear 
head  and  honest  heart.  I  have  read  his  speeches  for  many  a  year, 
and  have  always  found  that,  no  matter  how  far  he  was  in  advance  of  the 
times,  time  has  eventually  fought  by  his  side,  and  time  has  eventually 
realized  what  he  has  said  as  though  prophetic.  The  Land  Leaguers  have 
never  been  abused  one-twentieth  as  he  has  been  abused,  and  yet  he  is 
now,  with  the  exception  of  the  Prime  Minister,  if  even  with  that  excep- 
tion, the  most  resi)ected,  as  he  was  originally  the  most  abused,  man  of 
the  community.  Eveiy  man  who  advocates  against  wrong  and  injustice 
must  expect  abuse.  Abuse  is  the  first  elFort  to  restrain  them — then  in 
the  last  resort  the  law,  and  always  the  elastic  law  of  conspiracy.  Now, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  almost  concluded — 
a  few  more  words  and  I  shall  have  done.     I  have  omitted  a  great  deal 
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of  what  I  otherwise  would  consider  it  necessary  to  say,  by  reason  of  my 
inability  to  improve  upon  what  has  been  so  well  put  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Macdonoghy  and  my  friend  Mr.  Walker — not  only  my  inability  to  im- 
prove upon  what  they  have  said,  but  in  fact  feeling  a  terror  tiiat  if  I 
went  over  the  same  ground  again  I  might  detract  from  their  argument. 
That  is  a  confession  strictly  between  you  and  me.     Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,   the    Land    League    has    had    no    conspiracy.      Where    is    the 
conspiracy    proved  ?      Where    is    the    object    proved  1      It    was    to 
save    the    people,    and    not  to   impoverish  the  landlords.     I  do  not 
stop    to    read     several    extracts  that    I    made    here    from    the    evi* 
dence,     showing    that    a    constitutional    system     of   agitation    and 
avoidance  of  bloodshed  and  of  outrage  were  the  lines  sanctioned,  not 
only  the  speeches  of  the  traversers,  but  by  the  prelates  and  priests — by 
the  clergymen,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  who  assisted  the  people  in  their 
struggle  in  favour  of  the  poor.      It  was  necessary  to  regulate  the 
aigitation,  so  that,  instead  of  a  temporary  expedient  like  the  alms  of 
America,  there  should   be  a  complete  and  thorough  remedy  against 
himger  and  famine  by  a  change  in  the  law.     Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  are 
these  men  guilty  or  not  1     I  said  before,  and  I  repeat  it  briefly,  you 
must  have  the  case  proved  by  evidence.     It  won't  do  to  allege  it — ^it 
won't  do  to  assume  it — it  won't  do  to  say  that  because  those  speeches 
were  delivered  there  must  have  been  agreement,  and  because  there  was 
agreement  those  speeches  were  delivered.      The  idea  of  impoverishing 
the  landlords  never  entered  into  their  minds  at  all.     I   have  said 
already  that  expressions  have  been  used  that  were  very  incautious. 
Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  1    It  is  sought  to  make  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  rest  responsible 
for  everything  everybody  said — ^the  acting  and  prosecution  of  a  common 
design.     That  is  the  same  design,  and  no  other  design.     Now,  it  is  a  most 
extraordinary  thing  that  the  design  may  seem  to  be  perfectly  innocuous, 
but  the  means  by  which  the  design  was  sought  to  be  attained  according  to 
the  allegation  of  the  other  side  are  the  tlungs  that  contained  illegality. 
Now,  while  I  show  you  in  three  words  how  these  people  are  all  of 
the  same  mind,  they  spoke  in  several  different  paints  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
Pamell  is  in  America,  Mr.  NaUy  is   in   Castlebar,  or  any  place  else 
where  the  public  houses  are  not  closed  on  Sunday.     They  have  a  lot 
of  barrels  with  planks  on  them,   and  they    fall  occasionally,  and  that 
emphasises  the  principle  so  to  speak.    Now,  I  will  take  some  passages, 
two  or  three  only.    Speaking  at  Cloneen,  on  the   19th  September,  Mr. 
Nally  says  : — "  People  say  why  should  a  character  like  me  be  allowed 
to  roam  around  the  country.     I  seldom    speak  but  I  say  something. 
Banish  every  blasted  landlord  out  of  the  country."    There  is  a  simplicity 
and  absence  of  affectation  about  that  language  that  commends  it  to  the 
meanest  intelligence — here  again    some  one  tries  to  prevent  him  from 
speaking,  but  I  daresay  he  could  not  be  prevented.     Then  at  a  place 
(»lled  Clarhaun,  or  some  such  name,  he  brought  out  the  great  physio- 
logical   discovery  that  many  p,  good   son  reared  a  bad    father.     He 
also  mentioned  "  blasted  landlords"  at  Tuam,  and  there  was  some  talk 
about    pills    which   seemed     to     be    treated     with   proper    ridicule. 
And  then  he  went  on — "  As  I  often  give  advice  which  i  don't  observe 
myself,  1  solemnly  advise  you  all  to  go  home  sober."      Now,  if  this  did 
not  appear  by  the  Kecords  of  the  Court,  and  suppose  you  read  it  in  a 
novel  as  part  of  the  evidence,  would  you  say  it  was  true  ?     That  is  evi- 
dence against  Mr.  Pamell,  the  leader  of  his  party.      I  know  nothing 
about  them  except  they  are  traversers  here  and  that  I  am  defending 
them.     I  think  it   is    an  honour  to   defend   them,   and    I  would 
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defend  the  humblest  man  (so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  advert 
to  his  case)  as  Mr.  Pamell.  Mr.  Pamell  is  responsible  for 
all  the  wickedness  of  the  good-natured  patriot  Nally,  and  I 
am  sure  if  he  is  not  here  he  ia  pleasantly  engaged  elsewhere. 
Now  you  observe  the  community  of  purpose  and  design  that  exists  be- 
tween them  !  Fancy  the  diversity  of  language  used,  fancy  a  speech  of 
Nally  and  put  it  side  by  side  with  a  speech  of  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
whole  fourteen — Mr.  Timothy  D.  Sullivan,  a  man  with  whom  I  never  ex- 
changed a  word  in  my  life  but  once — Mr.  Gordon,  speaking  of  the  respected 
Archbishop  of  Cashel — the  Catholic  Archbishop — as  Dr.  Croker,  a  relative 
of  John  Wilson  Croker,  lately  deceased,  who  was  not  on  that  side  at  all.  ile 
talks  of  Communism,  and  calls  it  Communionism.  What  led  him  to  give 
it  the  exti*a  syllable  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  One  advises  the  application 
of  the  three  F's — ^fair  rents,  free  sale,  and  fixity  of  tenura  Another  says 
that  is  a  humlyug — that  it  would  do  the  greatest  possible  harm.  Another 
says  twenty  years'  purchase  for  the  landlords,  another  you  have  paid 
them  already,  another  I  dont  go  so  far  as  that,  you  paid  them  already, 
but  let  them  turn  back  to  back  ;  another,  arbitnition.  I  remember  hear- 
ing a  great  advocate  produce  a  great  effect  in  tliis  court  when  T  was  very 
young  at  the  bar.  He  was  ridiculing  some  offer  to  leave  the  case  to 
arbitration,  and  he  said — "  I  was  prosecuting  once  at  tlie  Clonmel  assizes 
a  man  for  a  very  bad  murder,  and  when  the  case  was  called  an  old 
man  stood  up  in  the  gallery  and  said,  "  My  lord,  that  case  is  left 
to  arbitration."  Well  now,  another  of  these  people  says  payment, 
another  restitution,  another  turns  back  to  back,  and  tlien 
Nally  says  "  Don't  join  the  Land  League,  but  join  my  league." 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  is  all  the  CAddence  that  they  have  given. 
They  have  given  in  evidence  a  number  of  speeches.  We  will  put  them 
side  by  side — we  will  put  those  reported  by  the  official  reporters  on  one  side 
and  those  reported  by  the  police  reporters  on  the  other.  Is  there  a  man  in 
that  box  who,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death — for  I  have  a  right  to  apply 
the  rules  of  evidence  in  this  case  as  strictly  as  in  a  capital  case,  even  if 
it  were  the  humblest  member  in  the  community  who  was  charged  with 
an  offence — would  think  for  a  moment  of  convicting  on  the  testimony  of 
these  men.  We  have  Mr.  Stringer,  Mr.  Rourke,  Mr.  Andrew,  Mr. 
Christopher,  and  I  cannot  name  the  rest.  They  were  all  there  with 
their  pencils.  One  man  said  he  could  take  one  sentence  in  fifteen  after 
eighteen  months,  another  of  them  one  sentence  in  twelve,  another  one 
in  ten.  That  means  one  word  out  of  every  fifteen,  or  at  least  one  sen- 
tence out  of  fifteen ;  and  then  ho  writes  out  from  his  notes  a  speech  that 
reads  as  sleek — if  I  may  use  the  expression — as  if  he  were  a  verbatim 
reporter,  but  it  turns  out  that  ho  only  took  a  word  here  and  there  as  he 
could  get  it,  and  then  makes  it  up  as  a  neat  piece  of  evidence.  I 
wonder  how  they  train  these  police  reporters.  I  was  thinking 
over  it  and  fancying  a  picture  of  it  in  my  own  mind.  When  they 
get  recruits  from  the  coiintry  they  make  them  sit  down  at  a 
table  with  a  lot  of  records.  They  all  have  their  coats  off,  and  there  is 
a  stenographic  sub-inspector,  armed  with  a  pencil,  who  draws  his  sword 
and  points  his  pencil  with  it,  and  then  makes  a  character  on  the  black- 
board. Then  the  policeman  draws  his  sword-bayonet  and  points  his 
pencil  with  it,  and  tries  to  follow  the  symbols  made  by  the  sub-in- 
spector, at  the  same  time  making  corresponding  characters  with  his 
tongue,  like  boys  copying  at  school.  I  would  like  to  see  Colonel  HilHer 
reviewing  his  stenographic  department  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
with  the  men  in  heavy  marching  order,  with  a  jjencil  stuck  in  each 
ear  and  another  in  the  corner  of  his  hat,  and  his  notebook  at  the  back 
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of  his  collar,  so  aa  not  to  interfere  with  the  ammunition  in  his  belt.  I 
would  like  to  see  them  being  put  through  their  exercise,  and  being 
taught  to  report  one  sentence  in  every  fifteen. 

Now,  what  is  the  rest  of  their  evidence  1    There  is  a  most  terrible 
array  that  appeared  somewhere  in  one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  Con- 
naught,  where  the  men  arose  in  arms,  and  marched  along  the  road 
with  two  horses  in  front  that  had  to  be  assisted  to  walk,  and  a  body 
of  stalwart  warriors  walking  two  and  two,  armed   with  tin  swords 
and  helmets.     That  is  the  only  case  of  armed  violence  proved     There 
is  none  alleged  in  the  pleadings;  there  is  none  alleged  in  the  evidence 
but  an  edge  to  the  insinuations  was  manifestly  that  this  was  an  organ- 
ization to  injure  the  landlords.    What  proof  is  there  of  landlord  injuiy ; 
what  proof  of  outrage  f    Has  it  been  proved  that  any  man  was  incon- 
venienced.    They  had  police  to  show  this,  that  the  fact  was  so  and  so  ; 
but  there  was  no  proof  at  all,  and  the  only  thing  they  proved  with 
respect  to  outrage  was  that  which  required  the  combined  testimony  of 
one  sub-inspector,  one  custing-constable,  and  a  sub-constable,  that  the 
people  marched  into  a  hay  field  aud  that  they  scattei^d  the  hay  in  the 
field.     Conspiracy,  deep,  dark,  foul,  and  unnatural  conspiracy.     That's 
the  way  to  prove  it.     What  do  you  think  of  that.     Ask  yourselves  when 
you  retire  into  your  box  where  is  the  evidence  of  any  crime  or  the 
employment  of   unlawful  means    in  carrying  out  the  objects   of  the 
League.     And    do    you    think    these    people    ever    troubled    them- 
selves   at    all    about    contempt  of    Court?      I    would  not  say  any- 
thing   about  that.       That    is  a    matter    at    law.      There  was  no 
one  connected   with  the   Land   League  called  but  the  woman  who 
swept  out  the  offices  in  Abbey-street,  and  her  husband,  and  his  son, 
and  they  simply  proved  that  they  saw  from  time  to  time  several  men 
and  boys,  some  of  whom  appeared  to  be  in  holy  orders,  and  others  met 
going  into  the  place  ;  that  they  saw  them  apparently  assembling  on  one 
occasion  to  attend  a  meeting  which  was  not  proved  beyond  giving  in 
evidence  a  publication  of  a  most  blasphemous  character — a  publication, 
gentlemen,  which  I  am  not  here  to  defend.     Not  one  of  the  traversers 
was  brought  into  privity  with  that  publication,  nor  was  there  a  shadow 
of  evidence  to  connect  them  in  the  slightest  degree  with  it — a  publica- 
tion which  was  a  travesty  on  the  sacred  words  of  Scripture  or  divine 
revelation  which  was  God's  guide  to  man  for  the  government  of  his  life. 
The  publication  of  such  a  document  went  beyond  the  limits  of  justifica- 
tion or   even  of  excuse.     I  repeat  not  one  of  the  tiuversera   was 
brought  into  privity  or  connection  with  it,  tainted  as  it  was  with  blas- 
phemy.    Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  say  let  it  not  be  sought  to  make  us 
responsible  for  it.     Evidence  was  given  to  you  of  banners  and  mottoes 
which  were  paraded  at  these  meetings,  and  notably  one  which  repre- 
sented the  figure  of  Erin  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Pamell.     There  was 
also  a  great  deal  of  comment  as  to  these  mottoes  and  banners.     It  was 
certainly  not  raising  the  question  at  issue  to  the  attitude  of  a  great 
argument,  but  rather,  in  my  humble  judgment,  as  I  would  respec^ully 
submit,  degrading  it  and  pulling  it  down.      It  reminded  me  of  the 
honesty  of  a  parnter,  who  hailed  ^om  the  north  and  who  was  employed 
to  paint  a  banner  of  Brian  Boru  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf.     He  was  an 
honest  man,  and  came  up  to  Dublin  to  view  the  ground  and  satisfy  him- 
self.    £[aving  done  so,  he  produced  his  picture  and  represented  Brian 
Boru  with  iiie  muscles    and    arm    of  a  giant    with  something  Uke 
a  steam  hammer  in  his  hand  knocking  down  the  Danes  in  dozens, 
and  at  a  convenient  distance  a  tramcar  proceeding  on  its  way  to  Clontarf, 
and  the  Liverpool  steamer  at  the  other  side  in  the  distance  apparently 
detained  by  stress  of  weather   (laughter).    So  conscientioiis  was  the 
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painter  that  he  could  not  leave  out  of  his  picture  what  he  saw — ^namely, 
the  tramcar  and  the  Liverpool  steamer.  It  was  an  anachronism  no 
doubt,  but  the  man  never  heard  in  his  life  probably  of  an  anachronism, 
,and  if  he  were  Interrogated  on  the  point  he  might  ask  waa  it  a  beast  or 
a  bird  ?  Gentlemen,  you  had  some  Dublin  reporters  produced  for  the 
Orown,  but  these  gentlemen  proved  nothing  at  all.  Now,  there  is  this 
to  be  said.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  pass  over  the  covert  hints  which  wece 
thrown  out  as  regards  outrage  and  murder,  nor  the  reference  to  the 
fate  pf  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  Lord  Mountmorres.  I  say,  gentb- 
meU)  that  was  a  foul  and  unnatural  murder ;  but  are  we  to  be  made 
responsible  for  that  V  Where  are  the  proceedings  of  the  Clonbur  meet- 
ing, at  which  a  Government  reporter  was  present?  We  have  proved 
that  there  were  uttered  at  that  meeting  the  strongest  denunciation  of 
that  foul  and  unnatural  crime.  Do  jou  remember,  gentlemen,  the 
language  of  Mr.  Harris,  who  spoke  a  second  time  at  that  meeting  9  He 
said  that  he  had  made  some  remarks  which  were  open  to  misconception, 
and  he  jbook  the  first  opportunity  to  set  himself  right.  If  any  man 
said  he  considered  that  he  advocated  murder,  or  that  his  language  was 
capable  of  such  an  interpretation,  he  should  deeply  regret  it 
that  he  should  have  been  so  much  misunderstood.  He  emphatically 
declared  that  during  all  his  life  he  had  been  an  opponent  to 
violence  of  any  sort,  and  that  he  had  gone  more  than  once^  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  amongst  secret  and  silent  conspirators  who  were  driven 
into  violence  and  crime — he  had  gone  amongst  them  to  dissuade. them 
from  violence,  and  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  landlords  and 
agents,  and  it  was  a  bad  reward  to  give  him  to  say  that  he  had  advocated 
murder.  In  the  strongest  language  at  my  command,  said  he,  I  de- 
nounce without  qualification  or  reservation,  any  violence  or  crime. 
Nothing  should  excuse  the  man  who,  even  maddened  by  a  sense  of  in- 
jury and  wrong,  raised  his  hand  against  his  fellow-man.  I  denoimce, 
said  he,  murder  under  any  circumstances.  Thou  shaU  do  no  murder, 
and  Mr.  Harris  said  that  God's  curse  visibly  fell  on  the  murderer, 
(gentlemen,  I  believe  in  my  conscience  that  the  unfortunate  and  fas- 
cinating expression,  so  to  speak,  of  which  thoy  heard  so  often,  namely — 
**The  wild  justice  of  revenge,"  had  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  evO, 
inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  imply  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as 
justice  in  murder  or  revenge  1  Let  the  landlord  do  as  he  likes,  but 
unless  the  tenant  wants  to  add  to  his  suffering  here,  and  the  curse  of  God 
both  Ij.ere  and  hereafter,  he  will  bear  in  mind  the  commandment  of  the 
Almighty — **Thou  shall  do  no  mui'der."  Every  mfin  was  bound  to 
denounce,  without  reservation  or  qualification,  the  crime  of  murder,  and 
that  sentence  which  seemed  to  imply  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as 
justice  in  murder  or  revenge,  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  othejc.than  un- 
christian and  improper  expression,  and  one  which  never  should  be  uttered 
oven  in  the  most  qualified  way.  Now,gentlemen  of  the  jury,l  have  already 
demonstrated  to  you  that  there  is  no  evidence  hereto  sustain  the  case  whicli 
the  Crown  has  put  forward  here,  and  with  confidence  I  ask  your  verdict, 
guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  I  have  endeavoured,  however  feebly,  to  reason 
tjie  matter  with  you.  J  have  omitted  reference  to  a  number  of  matters 
to  which. I  intended  to  address  myself,  but  they  haye  been  placed  before 
yQ\i  by  the  eminent  counsel  who  have  preceded  me,  ,1  claim  with  con- 
fidence your  verdict  of  not  guilty,  for  no  crime  has  been  proved  against 
the  traversers.  No  illegal  agreement  has  been  proved  on  their  part,  or 
anything  done  in  pursuance  of  an  illegal  agreement.  The  originial  asso- 
ciation was  legal  in  every  aspect — was  innocent,  nay  laudable.  There 
was  no  illegality  in  its  proceedings,  and  you  are  not  to  presume  crime 
against  any  man.     It  must  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction,  and  that  proof 
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has  not  been  given,  no  material  evidence  of  it.  Gentlemen,  I  susk 
your  verdict,  not  in  mercy,  but  in  justice.  As  far  as  the  traversers 
are  concerned  ihis  prosecution  has  failed  hi  its  entirety,  and  ought  to 
fail.  My  opinion  is  only  that  of  an  advocate,  but  I  believe  there  is  an 
instinctive  perception  in  that  jury  box  that  it  has  failed  ]  that  the 
charge  made,  which  read  well  in  print,  and  the  great  speech  of  the 
Attomey-Ckoieral — ^when  it  came  to  the  proof  by  the  treading  of  a 
number  of  those  speeches,  some  rubbishy,  that  it  has  failed,  and  that 
this  association  has  been  shown  to  be  an  innocent  organisation  instead 
of  a  foul  and  illegal  conspiracy  for  which  you  are  asked  to  convict  the 
traversers.  I  repeat,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  ask  mevcy  for  them,' 
but  justice,  and  in  doing  so  I  am  simply  carrying  out  my  instructions. 
K  I  were  disposed  to  ask  mercy,  I  should  ask  it  not 
on  behalf  of  my  clients,  not  on  behalf  of  their  clients.  I  thiuk,  gentle- 
men, of  the  hundreds  of  thousands — ay,  millions-^-of  poor  and  afilicted 
peasants  in  various  remote  districts  of  Ireland  who  are  anxiously  await- 
ing in  confident  expectation  your  verdict.  These  men,  whom,  in  con- 
junction with  my  learned  Mends,  I  stand  here  to  defend,  have  suffered 
for  their  sympathy  and  ex^:tions  on  behalf  of  their  afflicted  fellow- 
countrymen,  for  is  it  not  suffering  to  have  to  stand  in  a  court  <<^  justice 
as  malefectora,  gmlty  of  no  moral  wrong?  They  are  suffering 
for  endeavouring  to  protect  those  who  could  not  protect  them- 
selves. They  have  stood  between  them  and  every  rapacious  land- 
lord who  would  seek  to  oppivss  his  tenants  and  drive  them  from 
their  little  homes.  The  poor  man's  home  is  as  dear  to  him 
as  the  nobleman's  palace.  It  was  there  he  first  saw  the  light 
of  day.  It  was  in  that  home,  mayhap,  he  saw  his  father  and  mother  for 
the  last  time,  and  thought  as  he  looked  on  the  white  face  that  that 
parent  might  yet  live  for  another  day  in  order  that  he  might  speak  some 
word  which  crowded  on  his  heart  and  stniggled  for  utterance,  or  per- 
haps unsay  something  which  had  been  said.  It  was  to  that  home,  per- 
haps, the  poor  peasant  had  brought  her  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  his 
faithful  companion,  with  whom  he  was  to  go  hand  in  hand 
through  the  dreary,  weary,  thorny  path  of  a  peasant's  life.  It 
was  there  he  kissed  the  lips  of  his  first-bom,  and  possibly  it 
was  there — ^most  dreadful  recollection  of  all — ^that  he  had  seen 
his  dead  child  and  heard  the  waillngs  of  the  broken-hearted 
mother.  Everything  connected  with  that  home  entwines  itself 
about  his  heart.  The  Irish  peasant  is  poor,  but  he  has  a  heart.  His  life 
is  a  life  of  toil  and  sorrow  that  makes  his  home  more  dear.  Hi^  home 
is  surrounded  with  a  lot  of  affections,  and  it  is  like  pressing  the  life  out 
of  the  peasant's  heart  to  tear  him  from  these  ties.  Gentlemen,  I  have 
spoken  as  well  as  I  could  in  favour  of  my  clients.  I  ask  your  verdict, 
not  in  mercy,  but  in  justice.  I  ask  you  by  your  venjict  to  say.  that  the 
case  for  the  Crown  has  broken  down.  It ,  has  failed,  because^  qI  its  own 
inherent  weakness.  It  is  for  you  to  say  I  am  right,  and  I  am  not  wrong 
in  thinking  you  wUl  say  so  by  your  verdict.  Mr.  Gladstone,  ii^a  remark- 
able speech  in  the  year  1870,  called  attention  to  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  in  every  appeal  Ireland  had  made  to  the  universal  sympathy 
of  the  Christian  world  she  had  succeeded.  Why  ?  Because  her  cause 
was  just.  The  nation  is  stronger  than  the  law,  stronger  than  Par- 
liament, but  there  is  something  yet  stronger  than  the  nation,  and  that 
is  simple  justice.    Do  justice  then  to  my  clients  and  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  will  now  adjourn,  and  I  wish  to  state 
the  court  will  not  sit  until  half-past  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 
as  we  have  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  judges  to  arrange  the  circuits. 
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FIFTEENTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1881. 


Mr.  JuBtioe  Fitzoebald  and  Mr.  Justice  Babbt  took  their  seats  on 
the  bench  shortly  before  twelve  o'clock. 

Mr.  MaccUmogh  (to  Mr.  V.  B.  Dillon,  solicitor) — Now,  send  for  Mr. 
O'Brien. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Where  is  "  Hamlet"  ? 
Mr.  Macdonoglh, — Sent  for,  my  lord.     He  will  be  here  presently. 
Mr,  PeUr  O^Brien^  who  arrived  shortly  afterwards,  said — May  it  please 
your  lordships — Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  counsel  in  this  case  for 
Mr.  Timothy  Daniel  O'Sullivan,  and,  notwithstanding  the  many  able 
arguments  that  have  been  so  eloquently  presented  to  you  by  my  friend 
and  leader,  Mr.  Maodonogh — under  whom  I  am  proud  to  serve — and  by 
my  other  able  colleagues  who  have  preceded  me,  I  own  that  I  rise  to 
address  you  with  some  anxiety — an  anxiety  occasioned,  however,  in  no 
degree  by  any  consideration  of  the  consequences  your  verdict  may  entail 
on  my  client.  Mr.  Sullivan  belongs  to  a  family  distinguished  by  their  pure, 
unselfish  patriotism — to  a  family  whose  sufferings  for  their  country  have 
only  served  to  intensify  their  devotion  to  Irel^d,  and  no  one  of  whom 
stands  to-day  lower  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows  for  what  he  has 
endured  for  his  native  land.     No,  gentlemen,  if  I  permitted  myself  to  be 
disconcerted  in  the  discharge  of  my  responsible  duty  by  any  considera- 
tion of  the  consequences — the  penal  consequences — ^which  your  verdict 
might  entail  upon  my  client,  I  would  be  unworthy  of  him  and  unfit  to 
defend  him.     You  may  deprive  him  of  his  liberty ;  you  may  even  now, 
when  the  shadows  are  beginning  to  lengthen  on  his  path,  incarcerate 
him  in  a  jail ;   you  may  deprive  him  of  the  priceless  blessing  of  the 
society  of  her  whose  gentle  sympathies  have  lightened  his  load  in  life ; 
you  may  take  him  from  his  children,  who  have  learned  at  their  father's 
knee  that  it  is  no  crime  in  the  pure  eye  of  heaven  to  pray  to  God  for  the 
restoration  of  Ireland's  nationality  j  you  may  do  all  this,  but  the  con- 
stancy of  the  man  will  control  the  emotions  of  the  husband  and  the 
father,  and  he  will  bear  it  all  without  repining.     He  knows,  too^  (history's 
teaching),  that  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon  has  often  been  illumined 
by  the  hopes  of  the  patriot,  and  that  such  is  the  irony  of  fate  and  such 
the  story  of  Ireland,  that  that  which  was  intended  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
outcast,  the  prison  cell,  has  often  been  sanctified  by  the  sufferings  of 
the  good  and  true.     But  while  he  fears  not  for  himself,  and  while  I  fear 
not  for  him  personally,  he  experiences  with  me,  his  counsel,  a  cruel 
anxiety  lest  twelve  Irishmen  could  be  found  so  unmindful  of  the  best 
traditions  of  their  history  as  by  an  xmworthy  verdict  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  sacred  right  of  agitation,  freedom's  best  auxiliary.     Gentlemen,  at 
the  outset  of  my  observations  to  you  let  me  put  one  question.     It  has 
been  said  that  this  prosecution  is  an  indictment  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Irish  people.     Let  me  put  this  question : — Have  the  Iri^  people 
any  right  to  complain  ?     When  were  these  principles  now  arraigned  first 
promulgated  ?      One  of  the    strongest  speeches — if  it  is  to  be  tested 
by    the    Government   standard,   if  it   is   to  be  tested  by  the  gauge 
of  the  Crown  prosecutor — was  made  so  far  back  as  April,  1879.     Why 
did  not  the  then  Government  interfere  ?     If,  gentlemen,  these  doctrines 
are  illegal  to-day  they  were  illegal  then.     Why  did  not  those  to  whom 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  country  is  entrusted  then  interfere  \ 
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But  meeting  after  meeting  went  on,  and  at  last,  when  the  party  then  in 
power  were  egged  on  by  their  own  followers,  the  landlords,  they  insti- 
tuted a  prosecution.     Mr.  Brennan  was  arrested,  Mr.  Daly  was  arrested, 
Mr.  Kilien  was  arrested.     Prosecutions  were  instituted  which  I  deli- 
berately say  became  the  ludihrium  of  the  public,  the  ludiJbriv/in  of  the 
law  courts,  and  were  the  scoff  of  every  barrister  except  those  engaged  for 
the  prosecution.     Clentlemen,  Mr.  Brennan,  an  able  and  eloquent  man, 
proclaimed  his  loud  defiance  of  the  Goyeinment  at  the  time.     He  said 
what  he  attacked  was  the  system,  not  landlords.     Why  did  they  drop 
the  prosecution  1    If  the  principles  are  wrong  to-day  why  wore  those 
prosecutions  dropped  1    If  they  were  wrong ;  but  Mr.   Brennan  pro- 
claimed that  he  was  right — Mr.  Davitt  proclaimed  that  he  was  right. 
He  said  that  he  had  not  outstepped  the  right  of  agitation — ^that  he  had 
not  outstepped  the  law.     Why  were  those  prosecutions  dropped  ?    Why 
was  the  position  surrendered  to  Michael  Davitt  if  these  doctrines  were 
illegal)      Gentlemen^  the  explanation  of  the  thing  is  this,  that  the 
Government  found  they  had  (brawn  a  sword  against  the  libertiesof  a  free 
people  which  should  not  be  used  against  them ;  that  they  had  merely  had 
recourse  to  agitation — agitation  which  has  won  all  our  rights ;  then  they 
dropped  the  prosecution  because  they  must  have  felt  that  they  were  con- 
demned by  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.     But  what  is  the  position  of  the 
present  Government  1    Who  has  .more  eloquently  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
painted    the    grinding    process    of    the   land   system   of    this   coun- 
try?   Who     had    more     eloquently     depicted     to     you     the    de- 
moralisation    of      the      poorhouse?      Who      has     described     with 
more   fearful   accuracy  the   dreadful   significance   of  the    notices    to 
quit — those  death-sentences  that  fell  like  snow-flakes  upon  an  unhappy 
people )     Who  told  the  Irish  people,  especially  here  in  this  capital  of 
Dublin^  that  if  Ireland  could  be  drsigged  2,000  miles  to  the  West  the 
landlords  would  be  flung  into  the  sea )     Mr.  Bright.     But,  gentlemen, 
my  able  friend.  Sergeant  Heron,  who  is  to  reply  in  this  case,  may  say 
to  me  and  to  my  friends — "  You  appeal  to  the  authority  of  those  men  ; 
you  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;   you  quote  from  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Bright ;  it  is  by  the  authority  of  tiiese  men  that  you 
are  prosecuted,  and  in  deferring  to  them  don't  you  pronounce  your  own 
condemnation  1 "     My  answer — my  prompt  and  immediate  answer  to 
that  is  this — they  have  been  balked  in  their  noble  aspirations,  these  men 
have  ;  they  have  been  defeated  in  their  good  intentions ;  they  have  been 
obstructed  in  their  views  with  regard   to  Ireland  by  the  inexorable 
selfishness  of  the  landed  interest  in  England.     That  interest  in  England, 
its  factious  opposition  to  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  has 
suppressed  what  Mr.  Charles  Bussell  has  well  described  as  the  chivalrous 
feeling  in  the  English  mind  towards  the  Irish  tenant.     Gentlemen,  to 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  admire  Liberal  principles — ^to  those 
who  have  been  taught  the  value  of  the  principles  of  the  Liberal  party — 
to  those  who  fought  their  battles  in  bygone  days,  this  prosecution  seems 
to  be  an  act  of  great  apostacy — apostacy  by  the  traditions  which  constitute 
all  the  glory  of  the  Liberal  party ;  apostacy  by  the  hopes  which  the  friends 
of  progress  reposed  in  them,  apostacy  above  all  and  beyond  all,  by  those 
glorious  achievements  which  were  inscribed  on  their  banners  by  the  right 
hand  of  agitation.     Gentlemen,  I  put  this  question  to  you.     Dare  any 
Government,  especially  any  Liberal  Government,  institute  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  this  in  England )    What  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  English 
people  if  such  a  proceeding  as  this  were  instituted  there?     Do  you 
think  the  fearless  spirit  of  the  English  nation  would  brook  such  a  pro- 
ceeding?    Gentlemen,  if  any  English  Attomoy-lTeneral  dared  to  dig 
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down  into  the  graves  of  the  law  for  this  discredited  wei^n  of  tyrazmj 
the  spirit  which  guaixls  the  ashes  and  wreaths  the  tomb  of  Algemoa 
Sydney  would  shriek  aloud  to  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  the  ^^iglish 
l)eople  in  their  thousands — aye,  in  their  millions — woidd  maix^  to  Lon- 
don.    But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  are  bad  enough  for  an3rthing,  and 
any  evil  experiment  may  be  attempted  upon  us.     What  is  the  position 
taken  here  by  the  Crown  1    The  Attorney-General  in  his  opening  cited 
one  case,  and,  gentlemen,  in  the  citation  of  that  one  case  he  emphaased 
one  word — the  word  "  molestation.''    Happy  would  it  be  for  Iceland  if 
the  word  molestation  adequately  described  the  sufferings  which  the  Irish 
landlords  have  brought  uix>n  ^e  Irish  people.     The  Attorney-General 
also  had  recourse  to  one  maxim ;  he  cited  one  maxim,  sumimnun  juM 
stimma  iv^wriay  the  extreme  exercise  of  right  is  the  greatest  wrong. 
If  the  landlords  of  Ireland  were  tried  by  that  maxim,  what  a  burden  of 
guilt  they  should  bear.     He  did  something  else — ^he  referred  in  this 
court  to  the  teachings  of  O'GonnelL     To  the  teachings  of  O'Connell  in 
this  court !    There,  I  am  told,  gentlemen,  in  1844,  in  that  position,  sat 
Daniel  O'Connell ;  there,  upon  that  bench,  sat  the  jmrtisan  judge  who 
tried  him ;  there  were  the  jury,  brought  to  convict  him  by  a  system 
which  Lord  Denman,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords,  said  was  a  mock- 
ery, a  delusion,   and  a  snare;   and  there,  under  the  bench,  sat  the 
Registrar  who  handed  down  the  verdict,  which  in  effect  was  **  guilty." 
How  true  is  the  saying — ^to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after, 
will  be  the  avenger  of  to-day  1     But,  gentlemen,  let  me  try  some  of  the 
conduct  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland  by  the  principle  which  the  Attorney- 
General    has     cited — suTam/wm    ju8    aumma    injwria.      Let    me    try 
the   conduct    of   the    landlords    of    Ireland    for    some    years    back 
by    that    principle;    and    let    us   see    how     it     will     recoil    upon 
those  who    now  prosecute    this    landloi'ds'  indictment.      My    Mend 
and  leader,   Mr.   Macdonogh,   gentlemen  of  the  jury,    cited  for  you 
the  opinions  of  many  great  men.      I  don't  intend  to  indulge  long  in 
quotations.     I  don't  intend  to  indulge  to  any  great  extent  in  referring 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  but  I  would  cite  you  one  opinion,  one  state- 
ment of  Lord  Clare's,  in  order  that  you  may  compare  it  with  what  took 
pi  lice  last  year,  I  believe,  and  the  year  before.     Mr.  Macdonogh  gave  in 
evidence  several  Acts  of  Parliament  to  show  the  chronic  condition  of 
tlio  country — how  the  evil  system  of  land  laws  always  led  to  insurrec- 
tionary acts,  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  led  to 
Coercion  Acts  and  all  the  galling  incidents  and  accessories  of  coercion. 
When  introducing,  gentlemen,  one  of  those  Acts,  or  when  it  was  being 
introduced,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  day,  who  was  afterwards  Lord 
Clare,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons — "  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
tiie  province  of  Munster,  and  tliat  it  was  impossible  for  human  wretched- 
ness to  exceed  that  of  the  peasantry  of  that  province.      The  unhappy 
tenantry    were    ground    to    powder    by    their    relentless    landlords. 
That,    far    from    being    able    to    give  the    clergy    their  just  dues, 
they    had     not    food   or    raiment    for    themselves.       The    landlords 
had  grasped  the  whole,  and  sorry  was  he  to  add,  that  not  satisfied  with  this 
extortion  some  landlords  had  been  so  base  as  to  instigate  the  insurgents 
to  rob  the  clergy  of  their  tithes,  not  in  order  to  alleviate  the  distress  of 
the  tenantry,  but  that  they  might  add  the  clei^gy's  share  to  the  cruel 
rack  rents  they  had  already  been  paid.     The  poor  people  of  Munster 
lived  in  a  more  abject  state  of  poverty  than  human  nature  could  besnp- 
posod  equal  to  bear."     Let  me  go  back  now,  and  let  me  emphasize  one 
sentence  of  that  quotation — "  The  unhappy  tenantry  were  ground  to 
powder  by  their  relentless  landlords" — mmtrnvm  jua   summa  injuria. 
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Try  the  landlords  by  that  principle — ^they  who  gix)nnd  their  '  unhappy 
tenantry  to  powder,  and  I  as^  you  what  weight  of  guilt  must  these  men 
bear.  But  that  is  in  the  last  century ;  let  me  go  on.  I  give  you, 
gentlemen,  the  language  of  an  English  member  of  Parliament — I  shall 
tell  you  his  name  afterwards.  Coming  now  to  this  century,  this  is  about 
1848  or  1849,  I  shall  go  on  down  to  last  yeai\  He  had  seen  on 
a  winter's  day  the  law  officers,  protected  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  before 
thirty  or  forty  cabins,  only  fourteen  miles  from  Cork,  in  a  beautiful  valley. 
He  had  seen  the  cabins  knocked  down  one  after  another,  and  the 
inmates  turned  out  into  the  snow  and  cold.  He  had  seen  a  young 
woman  fall  on  her  knees  before  the  captain  of  Dragoons  and  beg  that  her 
cabin  which  contained  a  husband  sick  of  fever,  might  be  spared  for  a 
little  time.  H6  had  seen  the  sick  man  lifted  out  into  the  snow,  and  he 
died  there.  Within  five  days  that  woman  was  found  at  BaUincollig 
barracks,  a  maniac,  with  a  d^d  child  in  one  aim  and  a  dying  child  in  the 
other.  If  that  happened  in  England  rebellion  would  have  been  preached 
from  on^  end  of  the  country  to  the  other."  There  is  the  language  erf  a 
member  of  Parliament — it  is  the  language,  gentlemen,  even  of  a  man 
who  denies  the  truth  of  the  Redemption  and  the  existence  of  the  Al- 
mighty— even  the  heart  of  the  Atheist  was  wrung  by  the  sufferings  of 
the  Insh  race.  But  let  me  go  on^  gentlemen.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament,  the  11th  and  12th  Yi^ctoria, 
chapter  47.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  exceUent  logical,  and 
most  feeling  and  touching  speech,  pointed  out  to  you  how  on  Christmas 
Day,  the  festival  of  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  how  on  Oood  Friday,  the 
anniversary  of  His  death,  that  no  consideration,  either  of  peace  or  mercy, 
stayed  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  destroyer,  and  the  British  Parliament 
interposed  to  prevent  this  work  of  destruction  on  these  days.  But  let 
let  me  read  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  a  section  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  simplicity  itself,  but  it  bears  with  it  a  hideous  significance, 
'*  And  be  it  enacted  that  whomsoever,  with  intent  to  dispossess  any  per- 
son actually  dwelling  in  the  house,  or  other  building  used  as  a  dwelling- 
house  shall,  except  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  sheriff  or  his 
officer  to  effect  an  entrance  thereto,  pull  down,  demolish,  or  unroof,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  cause  to  be  pulled  down,  demolished,  or  unroofed, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  such  dwelling-house  or  building  used  as  a  dwelling- 
house,  while  such  person,  or  any  of  his  family  shall  be  actually  within 
the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour."  That  is  to  say,  here  in 
a  Christian  land,  under  a  Constitutional  Government,  it  was  essential  to 
bring  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  it  a  misdemeanour  that  if  the 
house  was  pulled  down  upon  the  inmate  whilst  he  was  in,  that  was, 
gentlemen,  a  crime.  What  were  the  facts  %  I  won*t  read  you  the  reports 
upon  which  that  was  founded.  I  won't  read  you  the  speech  of  Earl  Gi*ey 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  facts  were  these — that  when  famine 
smote  the  land,  and  when  pestilence  smote  the  homesteads,  the  ruthless 
destroyer  f;ame  without,  and  pulled  down  the  rooftree  upon  the  head  of 
the  inmate,  and  made  the  hearthstone  his  grave.  Of  all  you  ever  heard, 
of  all  you  ever  read,  of  all  you  heard  about  barbarous  countries,  is  there 
anything  to  exceed  that  record  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  cruelties 
and  barbarities  of  Irish  landlords.  They  pulled  down  upon  those  who 
were  smitten  by  the  visitation  of  God  with  fever  and  famine — they 
pulled  down  upon  the  dying  and  famished  people  their  rooftree;  Swfw- 
mum  jus  mMMMk  irvjuria.  Try  the  landlords  by  the  maxim  which  the 
Attorney-General  has  dted,  and  I  ask  you  again  if  your  sentence  can 
be  meacnired.  Dictated  by  your  sense  of  morality,  how  long  and  how 
heavy  would  be  the  sentence  that  you  would  pass  upon  them  t    I  have 
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giyen  you  quotations  from  the  last  century.      I  have  given  jou  quota- 
tions   as    to   the    opinions    of    a    man    as    to   what   took    pkoe  in 
Cork — in  that  beautiful  valley  that  he  described.     He  himself  was  the 
dragoon  and  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes.      I  have  given  you  now  this 
terrible  record  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  sufferings  endured  by 
the  Irish  tenantry  from  the  barbarities  of  their  oppressors.      Let  me  go 
down  now  to  one  letter  proved  and  read  before,  my  lord.     This  is  whit 
took  place  last  year.      They  say — "  Oh,  you  go  back  to  last  century — 
you  go  back  fifty  years" ;  but  I  think  the  letter  which  I  will  read  now 
will  justify  the  conduct  of  my  leader  here  in  stating  and  referring  to 
those  Acts  of  Parliament  to  show  the  chronic  condition  of  this  country, 
and  to  trace  that  to  the  ruthless  system  of  landlordism.     *^  Dear  Sir" 
— (this  is  written  from  Athy,  Oct.  7,  by  the  Rev.  James  Doyle,  p.p.) — 
'*  In  reply  to  your  urgent  invitation  to  attend  the  land  meeting  next 
Sunday,  I  can  only  express  regret  at  my  inability  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  your  committee,  but  I  regret  still  more  the  necessity  there  is 
for  holding  the  meeting.      Eight  families  have  been  turned  out  of  their 
homes  for  not  doing  the  impossible.      These  poor  people  for  the  last 
three  seasons  lost  nearly  all  their  produce  by  the  excessive  rain  and 
overflowing  of  the  river  Barrow,  and  though  their  rents  were  consider- 
ably above  the  Government  valuation,  they  got  no  abatement.      Last 
spring  saw  them  in  a  miserable  plight— almost  without  food  or  seed  for 
their  land.     An  effort  was  made  to  procure  seed,  and  some  was  got  from 
the  union.     The  priest  begged  for  them,  I  begged  for  them  myself,  they 
themselves  begged  and  borrowed  until  sufficient  seed  was  procured,  and 
last  summer's  sun  shone  down  on  a  harvest  that  promised  to  wipe  out 
most,  if  not  all,  the  arrears.      But  before  they  could  turn  their  crops 
into   rent,  the  fruits  of  charity  were    seized,    and  they  themselves 
ejected  from    homes,    humble    indeed,    but    dear    to   them  as   life." 
"  The  fruits  of  charity."     "  The  priest  beggc'  for  thenu"    The  guar- 
dians gave  somethirg  for  them.     But,  gentlemen,  the  landlord  came, 
and,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  rent,  he  seized  upon  these  alms  which  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  tenants  by  ihe  hand  of  charity.     This  is  in  1879.     Is 
not  that  conduct  as  bad  as  any  1    Is  not  it  apiece  with  all  the  black  re- 
cord that  comes  down  from  the  last  century  to  the  present  day  1     I  could 
read  you  many  descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  the  tenantry — the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Irish  people.     I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  whetiier  you  have 
mixed  much  with  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.     Your  way  is  the  way  of 
commerce ;  your  path  lies  upon  the  high  road  of  commerce.     But  before 
I  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Bar  myself,  I  spent  all  my  antecedent  life 
amongst  them.     I  learned  to  respect  their  many  virtues,  their  great 
gratitude  for  the  smallest  favour,  their  quick  sense  of  wrong,  their  keen 
sense  of  gratitude,  their  abundant  hospitality,  their  graceful  courtesy. 
1  believe  that  if  the  Irish  people  only  got  fair  play  in  their  own  country 
— if  they  had  not  been,  worst  of  all,  turned  in  times  past  from  the  law 
by  its  perverted  administration,  they  would  be  now  the  most  loyal, 
the  most  contented,    the  most    prosperous,    as    they    are    certainly 
the  most    virtuous    race  all    the  world    over.      Gentlemen,   let  me 
pass  on  to  when  my  client  joined  this  organization.     Mr.  Sullivan — 
though    his    family,     gentlemen,     some    of    them    had    been  *popu- 
larly  identified  with  political  movements  in  this  countiy — ^was  a  man  of 
letters,  and  until  the  year  1879  he  never  appeared  upon  a  public  plat- 
form.    True,  that  he  wrote  for  Ireland,  he  sighed  for  the  redemption  of 
her  people,  and  he  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  her  nationality ;  but  he 
never  appeared  upon  a  public  platform  until  the  year  1879.     Then 
wb^n  three  bad   harvests  had  done   their  work,  looking  out  froip  his 
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qiiiet  study,  he  saw  the  spectre  of  famine  throw  its  stark  shadow  on  the 
land,  the  horrors  of  1846  rushed  back  on  him,  memory  summed  up 
before  him  all  the  horrible  sights  of  1846,  '47,  and  '48.  He  saw  again 
the  union  workhouses  filled  to  overflowing,  and  its  terrible  demoraliza- 
tion ;  he  saw  the  coffinless  graves  and  the  unbuiied  corpses  ;  he  saw 
death  knock  at  every  door,  and  no  one  to  sprinkle  the  door-posts  with 
blood  that  it  might  pass  on  ;  and  when  all  human  succour  and  all  human 
sympathy  seemed  to  have  fled  he  saw  but  one  figure  busy  amongst  the 
dying  and  the  dead — it  was  the  figure  of  the  Irish  priest  bending  over 
infected  lijjs  to  catch  the  faint  accents  of  confession,  holding  up  to  the 
last  before  the  expiring  penitent  the  image  of  the  expiring 
Brodeemer.  Summoned  by  the  face  of  mercy,  Mr.  T.  D,  Sullivan 
went  forth  and  for  the  first  time,  in  1879,  he  stood  upon  a 
public  platform,  having  come  at  the  call  of  mercy  to  share  the  toil,  the 
anxiety,  the  sufiering,  the  responsibilities  of  agitation.  Let  me  now  see 
by  what  standard — ^by  what  artificial  standard  of  human  law  or  reason 
this  man  is  a  criminal.  Gentlemen,  what  was  to  be  done  )  Were  they 
to  have  recourse  to  Parliament  1  Was  Parliament,  gentlemen,  so  con- 
stituted^ that  it  would  help  the  poor  tenants )  Was  the  House  of  Com- 
mons so  constituted  ?  Was  anything  to  be  expected  from  the  House  of 
Lords  9  What  was  to  be  done  1  Was  it  by  speechifying  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  bringing  forward  Bills  there  ]  ^^y,  gentlemen,  hundreds 
of  them  have  been  kicked  from  those  Houses.  You  heard  what  was 
done  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  reference  to  the  Disturbance  Bill  of 
1880 — that  small  modicum  of  relief  for  the  Irish  tenantry  when  pesti- 
lence and  famine  impended.  You  heard  the  description  of  how  the 
Lords  assembled,  from  my  friend  Mr.  Walker.  It  was  the  most  ignominious 
conduct  in  the  history  of  England.  They  came  crowding  from  all 
quarters — the  lame,  the  sick,  the  maimed,  the  healthy.  One  man,  who 
had  not  been  there  for  thirty  years  before,  came  back  from  the  Conti- 
nent ;  they  left  their  sick  beds  to  go  there.  Why  t  Because  they 
thought  their  own  interest  might  in  some  way  be  affected  by  thui 
wretched  Bill,  and  in  throwing  out  that  Bill,  gentlemen,  they  illus- 
trated one  of  the  most  sacred  maxims  of  our  Jaw — nemo  debet  esee  Judex 
in  propria  sua  causa.  That  is  one  of  those  sacred  maxims  of 
our  law — ^no  one  should  be  a  judge  in  their  own  cause. 
Gentlemen,  nothing  was  to  be  got  by  speechifjring  in  Parliament,  nothing 
was  to  be  got  by  petitions  to  Parliament.  Petitions  to  Parliament ! 
Surely  the  only  thing  to  have  recourse  to  was  agitation.  Agitation — ^by 
which  we  acquired  idl  our  vested  rights  j  by  which  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion was  won ;  by  which  all  other  great  rights  were  won ;  by  which  the  Com 
Laws  were  abolished.  Well,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Pamell  was  agitating  at 
that  time,  and  what  was  his  object  1  Parliamentary  action — ^mere  Par- 
liamentaiy  action  was  useless.  You  will  go  with  him  in  that  Mi*. 
Pamell  was  agitating.  Now,  in  joining  him,  was  Mr.  Sullivan  right  or 
was  he  wrong  %  What,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  was  the  object  that  he 
had  )  Mr.  Pamell  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary. 
He  looked,  gentlemen,  to  the  past  of  Ireland.  He  saw  that  some 
hundreds  of  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  brought  in  and  had  fiedled. 
There  was  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  trumpeted  as  the  final  meaaure,  it 
ignominiously  failed.  Even,  according  to  the  admissions  of  the  present 
Government,  it.  ignominiously  failed,  because  it  only  served  to  increase 
rack-renting,  and  the  most  boasted  provision  of  that  statute — the 
Bright  Clauses — ^fell  as  a  dead  letter.  Peasant  proprietary  was  the 
object — ^how  was  it  to  be  worked  out  1  Mr.  Bright  agreed  with  Mr. 
Pamell  that   peasant  proprietary  was    the    thing    to    be    achieved. 
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But,  said  Mr.  Bright  and  others,  "  Oh,  do  it  gradually." 
But,  retorts  Mr.  Pamell,  "That  is  what  you  have  attempted 
ahroady.  Look  at  the  Bright  clauses.  These  were  brought  in  to  establish 
peasant  proprietary  gradually.  They  have  failed.  Do  it  by  some  com- 
prehensive measure.  Do  as  has  been  done  in  Prussia  and  some  other 
countries,  where  by  a  comprehenfiive  measure  statesmeji  established 
peasant  proprietary."  There  is  no  cardinal  difference  between  Mr. 
Pamell  and  tiie  Government  of  the  present  day.  As  for  the  past  or  late 
Grovemment,  they  would  listen  to  nothing  as  regards  ihe  land  question. 
Now,  upon  thismain  question  had  not  Mr.  Pamell  the  best  of  the  arguments 
He  was  fortified  by  tJie  example  of  foreign  countries,  and  by  this  fact — 
that  the  mode  of  creating  a  peasant  proprietary,  as  intended  by  the  Act 
of  1870,  had  jRsdled.  Well,  now,  their  object  was  to  abolish  landlordism, 
and  if  you  will  look,  gentlemen,  at  their  card — at  the  cards  they  issued — you 
will  see  that.  On  it  was — "  Down  with  landlordism."  Now,  upon  tiiis 
subject  just  let  me  make  these  remarks,  "  Down  with  landlordism."  Now, 
remember  what  took  place  here  yesterday.  Grentlemen,  if  the  Land  League 
wanted  ajustifioation,  if  landlordism  desired  to  hear  its  death-knell  tolled,  it 
could  not  be  more  effectually  done  than  by  what  was  done  yesterday — ^the 
entering  of  the  nolle  prosequi  on  that  last  count.  Why — why  ?  We 
proposed,  gentlemen,  to  prove  this.  We  attacked  a  system,  not  indi- 
viduals.  We  wished  to  show  what  our  intent  was,  and  in  order  to  ne- 
gative ihe  intent  alleged  we  wanted  to  show  the  quality  of  our  conduct  and 
the  quality  of  the  acts  done  imder  the  sjrstem.  The  Attorney-General 
retires  to  consider,  remains  out  twenty  minutes,  comes  in,  enters  a  noUe 
prosequi.  Why  1  Because  it  would  take  not  only  days,  but  weeks,  and 
months,  adequately  to  recount  the  horrors  of  the  tale  of  landlord  oppres- 
sion. Gentlemen^  the  horrors  of  the  system  were  so  numerous — ^the 
acts  of  cruelty  were  so  numerous  that  it  would  take  not  only  days,  but 
weeks  and  months  to  recoimt  them.  And  he  was  perfectly  right.  If 
the  case  had  gone  on  we  could  have  put  witness  after  witness  on  that 
table  to  show  the  ruthless  barbarity  of  the  system.  But,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  I  ask  you  now  how  can  landlordism  have  a  word  said  in  its 
favour.  How  can  the  Land  League  be  denounced  if  its  object  was  the 
abolition  of  this  system  of  landlordism,  when  the  atrocities  done  under 
that  system  could  not  bear  the  light  of  a  court  of  justice.  Now,  mark 
the  unfairness  of  it.  For  three  days  the  Attorney-General  speaks  of  our 
conduct  and  how  we  excited  ill-will ;  for  three  days  the  greater  portion 
of  his  speech  was  addressed  to  that  count.  He  spoke  of  Nally  having 
stated  that  the  landlords  were  as  bad  as  the  thief  who  pierced  our  Lord's 
side  on  the  Cross.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  The  object  was  to 
show  that  we,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  created  ill-feeling  amongst  classes 
in  Her  Majesty's  dominions — ^for  two  days  he  spoke  about  it.  When 
the  time  of  our  vindication  came  and  when  we  were  prepared  to  tell  a 
tale  which  would  make  any  man's  hair  stand  up  with  horror,  we 
were  prevented  doing  so  on  the  score  of  time.  It  was  a  good  ground, 
because  time  would  have  been  occupied  at  great  length  in  unfolding 
the  hideous  tale.  Now,  again,  let  me  ask  you.  You  see  what  Mr. 
Pamell  was  at— to  establish  a  peasant  proprietary.  You  see  what  his 
object  was — "  down  with  landlordism"— down  with  this  system  that  is 
afraid  of  the  light  of  day.  That  was  the  main  object.  Now,  what  did 
they  do)  What  does  their  card  say?  "To  prevent  eviction,  and  to 
prevent  rack-renting  and  landlord  oppression."  I  put  this  to  you,  as 
men  who  value  the  freedom  of  sjieech,  as  men  who  appreciate  one  of  the 
most  sacred  rights  we  have — the  right  of  public  meetings — if  it  be 
lawful  to  attack  the  system,  will  you  hold  any  man  guilty  because  he 
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has  used  starong  language  with  reference  to  the  incidence  of  that  system ) 
The  inddenoeofthatsystem  were  rack-renting,  landlordoppression,eviction. 
The  system  was  landlordism :  these  were  its  incidence.  If  it  be  proper  and 
Intimate  to  attack  that  system,  which  all  the  continent  of  Europe  has 
condemned  and  abandoned — landlordism — ^will  you  strike  a  blow  at  the 
freedom  of  speech,  at  the  sacred  right  of  public  meetings,  because  men 
who  are  legitimately  ttying  to  efiectuate  a  proper  object — namely,  the 
abolition  of  a  system — used  strong  language  against  the  incidence  of  a 
system  which,  gentlemen,  is  condemned  by  the  voice  of  Europe^  and 
especially  by  those  who  defend  it  in  this  Court  Now,  gentlemen,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  here  about  the  expression,  "  Keep  a  grip  of 
your  holding."  You  heard  my  friend,  Mr.  Walker,  si)eak  about  that. 
It  has  been  said  that  means,  ^'  Oh,  we  are  not  to  give  the  landlords  any- 
thing;" that  we  said  their  property  was  founded  upon  conquest, 
fraud,  and  force.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  requisite  to 
be  speaking  of  past  history  —  about  confiscations  and  so  forth. 
It  is  too  far  back,  and  I  am  not  going  to  contend  here  that  men,  no 
naatter  how  their  title  m%y  have  been  derived — I  am  not  going  to  deny 
they  may  not  have  a  prescriptive  title  to  theii*  property.  But,  gentle- 
men, what  we  are  attacked  for  is  this — "  Oh,  you  say  the  landlords 
should  take  nothing,  that  they  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  bag  and 
baggage."  Now,  my  friend,  Mr.  Walker,  read  to  you  a  portion  of  the 
Land  League  appeal  to  the  Irish  race,  and  Mr.  Macdonogh,  too,  most 
fully.  But  will  you  permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  read  again  one  passage 
— ^  In  formulating  a  demand  for  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  occupiers 
in  substitution  for  that  of  landlords,  the  people  of  Irehmd  neither  con- 
template nor  ask  for  the  confiscation  of  those  proprietorial  rights  which 
existing  laws  must  necessarily  recognise  and  protect ;  but  that  for  the 
transfer  of  those  rights  to  an  industrial  ownership,  a  fair  compensa- 
tion may  be  given  to  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  agree  to  such 
transfers  for  the  settlement  of  the  agrarian  strifes  of  the  country  and  for 
the  supreme  good  of  its  |)eoplo."  There  is  their  chart,  and  there  they 
say  the  landlords  are  to  be  com{>ensated  for  their  vested  interests.  Let 
me  call  your  attention  to  the  expression,  "  keep  a  grip  of  your  holding." 
What  was  the  meaning  of  it  ?  It  was  this — do  not  leave  the  country, 
because  now  a  great  crisis  had  came ;  all  former  systems  had  been  tried 
and  failed ;  there  are  men  in  Parliament  devoted  to  your 
case;  peasant  proprietorship  will  soon  be  established,  you  having 
men  to  work  out  your  objects;  don't  go  into  exile — 
hold  your  homesteads.  Gentlemen,  I  now  invite  your  attention 
to  another  passage  in  the  appeal  to  the  Irish  race : — '^  None  of 
our  race  have  had  such  bitter  experience  of  the  wrongs  of  landlordism 
as  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  seek  abroad  the  food  denied  them 
at  home,  and  none  would  more  heartily  and  generously  sympathize  with 
those  who  are  resolved  to  hold  a  firm  grip  of  their  Insh  homesteads 
than  the  exiles  who  are  foi'ced  by  iniquitous  laws  to  leave  them." 
Putting  exiles  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  kept  a  firm  grip  of  their 
holdings,  and  showing  that  as  peasant  proprietorship  was  about  to  be 
established  they  should  not  give  up  their  homesteads,  they  should  not  go 
away  and  become  exiles,  but  should  remain  at  home  to  enjoy  this  peasant 
proprietary,  which  was  to  be  established — a  system  which,  according  to 
the  great  writer,  Arthur  Young,  turned  every  grain  of  sand  into  a  grain 
of  gold.  But  now,  gentlemen,  the  Attorney-General  read  to  you  a 
passage  from  a  document  which  is  known  as  '^  John  Devoy's  Letter," 
and  I  confess  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  object  of  it — whether  or  not  it 
was  intended  to  maintain  that  last  count — ^that  defunct  count,  the 
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agonized  soul  of  vhicli  is  shrieking  now,  whether  on  the  banks  of  the 
Styx  or  not  I  cannot  say.  Whether  he  read  the  passages  from  the  letter 
to  sustain  that  count  I  know  not ;  but  I  will  read  a  passage  from  that 
letter  for  you — and  I  will  ask  you,  gentlemen,  when  I  read  it  whether  what 
I  read  does  not  commend  itself  to  your  good  judgment.  Here  is  what 
he  says : — ^^'The  utter  ruin  of  the  harvest  left  the  people  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  a  relentless  and  murderous  system,  and  their  own  bitter 
experience  told  them  of  the  fate  that  awaited  them.  They  determined  to 
seek  a  remedy  in  time,  and  the  land  movement  was  the  work  of  the 
people's  own  hands.  If  men  who  know  the  people,  and  who  saw  what 
an  unequal  struggle  was  befoi'e  them,  stepped  in  and  gave  sht^  and 
direction  to  their  efforts,  it  will  be  found  hereafter  that,  instead  of  in- 
citing to  a  social  warfare,  they  simply  averted  utter  chaos.  It  was  a 
spontaneous  movement  of  the  people  themselves,  and  all  the  efforts  of  aU 
the  public  men  in  Ireland  combined  could  not  have  prevented  it  in  one 
form  or  another.  If  the  Western  peasantry,  with  ruin  and  e3rt«rmination 
staring  them  in  the  face,  had  been  left  to  themselves,  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  there  would  have  been  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  such 
as  no  real  friend  of  Ireland  wants  to  see. 

John  Devoy  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  persons  who  could  be  brought  in 
under  the  defimct — the  last  count. 

''  Without  a  strong  and  vigorous  agitation,  and  without  oombinatiQa 
among  the  farmers,  the  landlords  would  certainly  have  evicted  by  whole- 
sale, and  the  people  would  as  certainly  have  resisted.  Of  course  they 
would  have  been  crushed,  and  their  resistance  would  have  been  made  the 
pretext  for  the  depopulation  of  large  districts  of  the  country.  A  score  or 
two  of  landlords,afew  himdred  policemen  and  soldiers,  and,  perhaps,  some 
thousands  of  the  people  would  have  beenslaughtered,  famine  and  pestiloioe 
would  have  raged  unchecked  through  all  the  western  counties,  and  we 
should  have  witnessed  such  an  exodus  as  would  have  made  all  previous 
ones  seem  the  merest  driblets." 

There  is  the  language  of  John  Devoy,  and  I  say^  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  that  language   must  commend    itself  to  everyone.      Now,  the 
Attorney-General  referred  especially  to  some  of  the  rules  of  the  Land 
League,  and  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  these  ndes  to  show  you 
their  true  meaning.     He  relied  especially  upon  two  regulations  of  the 
Irish  National  Land  League.     Now,  I  ask  your  attention  to  how  ihej 
were  got.     Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  where  was  the  home  of  this  Associa- 
tion )    Why,  it  was  in  a  place  kept  by  the  wife  of  a  sub-constable  of 
police,  I  believe — ^this  lawless  agitation.     These  rules,  how  are  they  got  t 
John  Devoy's  letter  and  the  appeal  to  the  Irish  race,  how  were  tiiey 
got  ?  A  policeman  goes  up  to  Mr.  Brennan — ^this  dark  conspirator — ^in  the 
middle  of  the  street  and  asks  hini  for  copies  of  those  documents,  stating 
Mr.  Mallon,  the  Superintendent,  directed  him  to  ask  for  them.  This  t^* 
rible  criminal  then  and  theie  brings  the  policeman  to  the  Land  League 
offices  and  hands  him  the  appeal  to  the  Irish  nation,  John  Devoy^s  letter 
and  the  rules  of  the  Land  League.     These  dark  conspirators!    But 
what,    gentlemen    of   the   jury,    is    the    regulation  f     Now,  this  is 
what    the   Attorney-General    relied    upon    more   than    once,    ''Any 
member  of  a    branch    association    bidding   for  or  occupying  a  hm. 
from  which  a  member  or  non-member  has  been  evicted,  or  who  shall 
rent  land  which  a  member  or  non-member  may  have  surrendered  on 
grounds  of  excessive  rent,  or  upon  a  refusal  of  a  fair  reduction  of  a 
rack-rent,  shall  be  expelled  the  branch  for  such  action,  and  should  be 
looked  upon  and  shunned  as  a  traitor  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow- 
tenant  farmers,  and  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  his  oountiy."    Now, 
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the  Attorney-General  read  that  as  if  it  was  a  regulation,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  that  everyone  who  took  a  farm  from  which  another  was  evicted 
should  be  denounced.  That  is  not  the  meaning  of  it  at  all.  The  mean- 
ing of  it  is  this — ^there  is  a  certain  association,  we  have  certain  objects, 
and  if  you  join  this  association,  and  if  you  take  a  farm  from  which  a 
tenant  has  been  evicted,  afterwards  you  must  cease  to  be  a  member.  It 
is  not  a  rule  even  that  one  member  should  be  denounced,  but  it  is  a  rule 
that  there  is  a  certain  association,  and  if  a  man  wishes  to  join  that 
association  he  must  not  take  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted,  or  if  he  has  joined  it  and  does  so  he  must  cease  to  be  a  member. 
His  freedom  of  action  is  not  interfered  with.  It  is  not  a  rule  against 
the  public  generally,  but  against  a  man  who  might  wish  to  be  associated, 
but  did  not  wish  to  act  up  to  the  principles  of  the  League.  Now,  there 
is  a  ballad,  that  has  been  given  in  evidence,  of  which  as  it  is  a  portion 
of  the  documents  that  we  find,  I  will  read  for  you.  It  is  about  that 
gentleman  who  is  known  as  "  Murty  Hynes."  Now,  gentlemen,  you 
have  heard  of  Murty  Hynes 

The  Attorney 'GeTieral, — Now,  1  beg  my  friend's  pardon.  He  seems 
to  me  to  be  under  a  misapprehension.  That  ballad  is  not  in  evidence. 
He  thinks  it  is,  but  it  is  not. 

Mr.  F,  O'Brien. — ^I  most  distinctly  identified  it  with  the  view  of 
reading  it  now.     I  remember  that  perfectly. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^I  find  it  is  adverted  to  in  the  evidence  as 
to  one  of  the  meetings. 

The  Attorney- GenercU. — ^Yes,  it  was  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  speeches, 
but  it  was  not  read,  and  it  is  not  in  evidence  here. 

Mr.  F.  O'Brien. — It  is.  I  put  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  wit^ 
nesses,  and  asked  him,  '*  Is  that  what  was  read  T  and  he  said  to  the 
best  of  his  opinion  it  was. 

The  AtUymey-GenerdL — Which  of  the  witnesses  ^ 

Mr.  F.  O'Brien. — ^I  cannot  remember  which  of  them. 

The  Aitomey-General. — I  venture  to  think  not. 

Mr.  P.  O'Brien. — It  certainly  is  in  evidence.  I  asked  him  to  read  the 
first  verse  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — All  I  can  say  now  is  it  certainly  has  not 
been  read  yet.     I  was  curious  to  hear  it  myself,  for  I  had  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  F.  O'Brien. — I  remember  now.  It  was  the  man  who  proved  the 
printing  of  the  placards. 

Mr.  TTo^^.— Mr.  O'Reilly. 

The  Attorney-General. — Refer  to  the  evidence  as  the  shortest  test, 
and  stop  this  discussion. 

Mr.  jP.  O'Brien. — The  name  of  the  ballad  is  "Murty  Hynes,"  and  I 
will  read  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  propose  to  read  it  or  sing  it,  Mr, 
O'Brien  1     I  should  rule  the  latter  in  your  favour. 

Mr.  F.  O'Brien, — My  lord,  I  will  read  it,  if  your  lordship  pleases. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerau). — Oh,  no. 

Mr.  F.  O^Brien. — ^Well,  as  I  am  not  allowed  to  read  this — it  is  one  of 
the  documents,  we  say,  of  this  Land  League — and  as  they  are  afraid  to 
have  it  read  I  will  pass  it  by. 

The  Attorney-General. — Oh,  no,  we  are  not  afraid  to  have  it  read; 
but  I  do  not  want  the  case  to  be  overladen  with  rubbish. 

Mr  F.  O'Brien. — Very  well,  I  will  let  it  perish,  my  lord, 
with  the  last  count  of  the  indictment.  We  will  saciifice  some- 
thing on  our  side  also.  A  noUe  prosequi  having  been  entered, 
I     will     proceed     to     address     you     on    another   point.       Crentle 
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men  of  the  jury,  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  remaining 
portion  of  this  information.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  a  good  deal  of 
the  law.  of  the.  <^e.  Allow  me  again  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  law. 
Every  count  in  tlie  indictment  charges  a  conspiracy.  •  Every  count  in 
the  indictment  charges  an  intent.  There  is  a  .conspiracy  and  an  intent 
charged  on  every  count  of  the  indictment  Now,  what. is  the  definition 
of  conspiracy,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  follow  me  while  I  shall  give  you 
this  according  to  the  formula  to  which  we  barristers  are  accustomed. 
It  is  an  agreement  to  effect  an  illegal  object,  or  an  agreement  to  effect  a 
legal  object  by  illegal  means.  But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  an  agree- 
ment is  of  the  essence  of  the  definition — mind  you  now  an  agreement — 
an  agreement.  Kow,  ihere  is  a  ]K>pular  delusion  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
conspiracy.  Some  people  think  that  because  men  use  expressions  here 
identical  with  what  another  man  uses  there,  that,  therefore,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  that  is  conspii'acy.  Now,  I  will  illustrate  to  you  what  con- 
spiracy is  by  showing  you  what  it  is  not.  Gentlemen,  conspiracy  is 
not  coincidence  of  opinion — to  put  it  against  myself — it  is 
not  coincidence  of  opinion — it  is  not  identity  of  language. 
True,  there  may  "be  evidence  of  it,  but  it  is  not  con- 
spiracy. There  must  be  agreement,  and  unless  you  are  satisfied 
that  there  was  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  of  these  gentlemen  you 
must  acquit  them  all.  Now,  in  saying  that  identity  of  language  is  not 
conspiracy,  I  put  the  case,  as  far  as  it  could  be  put^  against  myself. 
Now,  remember  the  speeches  that  have  been  delivered  and  I  think  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  of  saying  that  I  always  endeavoured  to  read  every 
line  of  the  speeches  spoken  by  my  client,  Mr.  Sullivan.  My  object  was 
to  read  every  line  of  his  s[>eeches ;  but,  mai*k  you,  that  identity  of  language 
is  liot  conspiracy ;  mark  you  what  has  taken  place  in  this  case — ^you 
remember  how  differently  they  spoke — how  different  were  their  ideas. 
What  says  Mr.  Biggar  at  Cavan  ?  "  Twenty-yeajL-s  purchase,"  says  he  at 
Cavan,  "  to  the  landlonL"  What  doc^s  Mr.  Pamell  say  in  Cork  1  "  The 
Prussian  system,"  says  Mr.  Parnell  at  Cork.  "  Pills,"  said  Nally  at 
Maam;  "  Put  down  that,  Stringer,"  says  a  voice  in  the  crowd,  "  put  that 
down."  "  Prince  Edward's  Island,"  says  Mr.  Sexton  at  Westport  "  I'll 
tell  you  what  that  is,"  and  then  Mr.  Sexton  develops  into  a  long  speech 
on  the  different  systems  of  Europa  What  took  place  in  Prince 
Edward's  Isle.  There  was  a  certain  system  of  landlordism  there  like 
this  that  we  are  attacking  here,  and,  gentlemen,  the  landlords 
there  were  bought  out,  and  that  by  Lord  Stanley,  when  Colonial 
Secretary.  And  that  is  what  Mr.  Sexton  wants.  Then  what  does  Mi*. 
Sullivan  say — my  client — what  does  he  say.  He  says  "  Irish  people,  hold 
up  your  heads  ;  eat  decent  food ;  wear  respectable  clothes  ;  have  some 
moral  dignity,  and  remember  that  you,  as  well  as  your  landlord,  are 
fashioned  after  the  likeness  of  your  Maker."  That  is  the  language  of 
my  client,  and  every  man  must  approve  of  it.  And  then  Mr.  Gordon 
makes  some  inscrutable  reference  to  a  mad  dog  and  a  soldier  with  white 
breeches,  and  after  all  this  nonsense,  Mr.  Nally  again  winds  up  one 
remarkable  speech  after  an  attack  on  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  by 
saying  that  these  are  the  opinions  which  he  liimself  does  not  believe, 
and  which  he  never  intends  to  follow.  There  is  the  minister  of  tlie  new 
dispensation — Mr.  Nally  the  minister  of  the  new  dispensation.  They 
say  that  example  is  more  foixjible  than  precept,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
all  precept  with  Nally  and  no  example — his  example  lay  rather  in  the 
other  line,  perhaps  more  spirituous  than  spiritual.  But,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,all  these  speeches  revolved  into  one  giddy  throng  of  heterogeneous  con- 
fusion and  contradiction,  and  to  say  that  an  agreement,  which  is  of  the 
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essenoe  of  the  case,  is  to  be  inferred  £rom  this — why,  I  submit  to  your 
better  judgment  iliat  it  is  rank  nonsense,  and  you  cannot  £nd  them 
guilty  unless  you  are  satisfied  there  was  an  agreement  between  two  or 
more  of  them.   It  is  not  agreement  because  two  or  more  hare  used  the  same 
language^^or  have  been  coincident  inopinion.   Unless  you  find  the  fact  of  an 
agreement,  you  are  bound  on  your  oaths  to  acquit  them.    And  what  must 
be  the  character  of  the  agreement — of  unlawful  intent  1 — ^Two  things  are 
of  the  essence  of  the  count.  Theagreement  one,  and  the  agreement  for  a  cer- 
tain evil  criminal  object  secondly ;  and  unless,  gentlemen,  the  intent  is 
proved — not  as  an  inference  of  law,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  your 
s»tirfactdon-you  are  bound  to  ««quit  them.     Now,  let  me  say  a  word 
on  another  point.     You  must  find,  before  you  convict  these  men,  that 
they  agreed,  and  that  they  had  when  they  agreed,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
existing  in  their  minds,  the  intent  to  do  the  object  that  is  laid  against 
them — the  impoverishing  of  the  landlords.     What  was  their  object 
here,  as  stated  in  their  chart )    To  effect  a  peasant  proprietary.     Where 
is   there  a  single  word  about  impoverishing   the    landlords?      Not 
a    single    word.      And    are    you,    who    owe  so    much   to    freedom 
of  speech  and  the  right  of  public  meeting,  to  hold  men  responsible  for 
isolated  expressions  here  and  there  at  meetings,  when  on  the  written 
objects  of  this  organization  there  is  not  a  single  word  or  syllable  to  indi- 
cate that  they  intended  to  impoverish  the  landlords.     Now,  again  it  is 
said,  forsooth,  that  they  incited  the  tenantry  to  break  this    contract. 
Now,  one  word  upon  this — "  to  break  their   contract."    Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  I  ask  you  is  that  the  fair  result  of  the  speeches  that  were 
made — and  bear  with  me  for  one  moment.     To  break  their  contracts, 
mark.     Now,  "  contract"  as  applied  to  the  Irish  tenant  bears  with  it  a 
sort  of  grim  irony.     Ck>ntract  implies  freedom  of  judgment — option  to 
refuse.     Let  me  pass  on — refuse  when  the  agent  is  sent  round  to  im- 
pose a  rent,  and  with  the  alternative  to  the  tenant  of  the  poorhouse  or 
the  grave.     Let  me  pass  on.     Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  they  are  charged 
here  with  inciting  the  people  to  break  their  contracts.     Why,  from  the 
very  circumstances,  that  contract  could  never  have  been  fulfilled — the 
circumstances  of  the  time  prevented  the  contract  being  fulfilled.     Three 
bad  harvests,  and  the  arrears  of  rent,  and  it  was  impossible  that  there  would 
be  sufficient  assets  to  discharge  all  the  legal  liabUities.     But,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  what  one  or  two  of  them  may  have  said  was  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  hjct  of  a  moral  distribution  of  a  fund  that  was  inade- 
quate to  discharge  all   legal  liabilities.       The  shopkeeper  had  got  his 
judgments  by  scores — the  shopkeeper  who  had  assisted  them,  and  gave 
them  seed  and  food,  had  got  his  judgments,  and  the  banker  who  had 
given  them  money  to  keep  them  alive  had  got  his  judgments.     It  was 
impossible  to  pay  them  all.     Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  contracts  could 
not  be  fulfilled  in  any  case.     So,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  having  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  tune,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  in- 
cited.    They  merely  told  the  tenants  in  an  isolated  manner,  here  and 
there,  that  they  were  discussing  the  moral  distribution  of  a  fiind  that 
would  be  inadequate  to  discharge  the  legal  liabilities.     But  before  you 
hold  them  responsible  agajp  for  anything  of  the  sort,  there  must  be  the 
agreement — there  must  be  the  intent.     Now,  another  great  point  ]^ 
been  made  by  the  Attorney-General  about  what  is  called  social  and  com- 
mercial excommunication,  and  which  he  said  had  received  recently. ..^bp 
modem  name   of  "  Boycotting."      Where  is    there  a  ^|[^e  sylls^e 
in    the    charter    of    the     League     about    anything,   qf    the  ^  sort  ? 
Gentlemen,     we    know     that     this     thing     called^ ."  Boycotting " 
was  of  local  origin  altogether,  arising  out  of  the  sponljaneous  aversion  to 
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individuals.  It  was  never  authorised  by  the  League,  never  contemplated 
by  the  League.  It  arose  altogether  and  had  a  local  origin  in  the  spon- 
taneous aversion  to  individuals,  who  are  alleged  to  have  exerdsed  a 
petty  tyranny,  and,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  League  never  contemplated 
this.  There  is  not  a  word  about  this  in  its  written  charter,  and  if  there 
is  a  shout  from  the  crowd  in  Mayo  of  "  Boycott  him  "  then  it  comes  to 
this — are  you  to  hpld  a  man  responsible  for  what  may  be  said  in  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  speech  or  in  the  precipitancy  of  language  when  their  written 
charter  is  utterly  free  from  anything  of  the  sort.  If  I  wished,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  to  retort  against  the  landlords,  if  I  wished  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  history  of  the  past,  I  think  I  might  easily  indicate  how 
many  a  poor  shopkeeper  in  country  towns  has  been  socially  and  com- 
mercially excommunicated  because  he  gave  a  wrong  vote  in  times  past. 
That  is  a  weapon  that  has  not  been  invented  by  the  Land  League,  and  it 
it  was  first  seen  in  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  oppressor  —  that 
it  was  furnished  to  the  people  of  the  country — ^that  they 
dragged  it  from  the  hands  of  these  tyrants.  And,  gentlemen 
of  tile  jury,  let  me  say  one  word  about  another  matter.  The 
country  has  been  assailed — its  character  has  been  ti*aduced,  on  account 
of  the  sympathy  that  is  supposed  to  be  shown  with  the  assassin  of  Lord 
Mountmorres.  We  have  been  assailed  before  the  Empire  on  account  of 
it.  In  England  we  have  become  a  by -word  on  account  of  the  sympathy 
that  is  supposed  to  be  shown  for  those  who  killed  him.  The  expressions 
used  by  Mr.  Gordon  were  dragged  in  here  to  sustain  that.     The   count 

that  is  now  no  more — the  count  that  is  gone. But  let  me  put  this  to 

you.  Why  did  they  not  give  in  evidence  the  notes  of  the  meeting  held 
immediately  after  the  shooting  of  Lord  Mountmorres  ?  We  brought  that 
out  on  our  side  most  clearly.  We  showed  you  that  at  the  meeting  at 
Clonbur — we  traced  the  report  of  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown — and 
why  don't  they  in  their  particulars  here  give  us  particilars  of  the 
meeting  ?  Do  they  make  any  reference  to  that  1  In  their  written  pai-- 
ticulars  there  is  not  a  reference  to  the  Clonbur  meeting — in  the  evidence 
on  the  table  there  is  not  a  reference  to  the  Clonbur  meeting.  It  was 
well  known  that  language  of  denunciation  was  used  by  the  speakers 
there  with  reference  to  the  murder,  and  they  did  not,  gentlemen, 
put  up  one  single  witDess  to  prove  it,  although  they  got  notes  and  we 
were  traduced  before  the  face  of  Europe — that  we  showed  sympathy 
with  the  assassins  of  Lord  Mountmorres.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
there  is  one  rule  of  the  League — and  I  think  I  will  perhaps  close  my 
observations  before  their  lordships  retire  for  luncheon — there  was  one 
rule  of  the  League,  and  it  was  this — that  sectarian  prejudice  should  not 
be  allowed — should  not  be  allowed,  gentlemen,  to  mar  their  good  work. 
Happy  would  it  indeed  be  for  Ireland  if  that  doctrine  had  been  promul- 
gated and  enforced  long  ago.  No  one  of  the  traversers  ever  enforced 
that  doctrine  more  ably  or  more  eloquently  than  my  client,  Mr. 
Sullivan,  of  the  Nation.  It  has  been  the  great  object  of  his  life  to 
endeavour,  gentlemen,  to  bring  the  Irish  people  into  a  brotherhood  of 
Christian  love  and  patriotism.  I  will  read  as  part  of  my  speech  a  short 
poem  which  he  wrote  some  years  ago.  I  think  I  can  make  this  my 
own. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — If  it  is  a  good  one,  I  will  be  anxious  to 
hear  it. 

Mr.  O'Brien, — On  the  initiation  into  this  country  of  the  Home  Bule 
movement  it  was  supported  by  some  of  the  leading  Protestant  gentle- 
men in  Dublin — Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Maunsell,  Mr.  Galbraith,  and  others. 
Mr.  Sullivan,  remembering  the  volunteers  of  Lord  Charlemont,  hailed 
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their  oommg  with  joy,  and,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  wrote  a  poem  entitled 
"  Union,"  which  I  wtIL  read : — 

^*  It  may  be  true — that  fair  eternal  token 

Om:  eyes  have  seen,  oar  joyful  he^is  have  bailed. 

Thejr  may  be  true — those  words  of  friendship  spoken, 
lo  generous  souls,  whose  lips  have  never  failed. 

It  may  be  that  some  sweet  healing  process 

Has  touched  the  evils  of  our  land  at  last. 
And  brin^  us  peace  and  glory  for  the  losses, 

The  pam,  the  shame,  the  sadness  of  the  past 

For  true  it  is  no  feud  can  lire  for  ever, 

No  bitter  memory  always  sting  and  gall, 
Hate*s  wicked  prompdnes,  faction's  vile  endeavour 

Faint,  fade,  and  die :  love  triumphs  over  all. 

And  it  may  be  in  this  our  generation, 

The  holy  time  draws  near  and  is  at  hand 
When  the  old  strife  that  rent  our  hapless  nation 

Shall  rage  no  more,  shall  perish  from  the  land. 

Oh,  lead  then  on  1  all  doubts' and  fears  are  errors,  / 

I>read  not  the  spectres  conjured  up  to  view,— 

Heed  no  dark  tales  of  new  or  olden  terroi;^, 
Trust  Ireland^s  people,  they  are  brave  and  true. 

Reach  forth  and  grasp  the  hands  they  have  extended,  ' 
Help  their  good  work  while  yet  they  need  your  aid, 

And  in  the  land  made  free,  serene,  and  splendid. 
In  love  and  joy  your  toil  shall  be  repaid." 

Everjrthing  my  client  said,  and  everything  my  client  did,  breathed  the 
same  spirit  that  pervades  these  lines,  and  that  is  the  man  you  are  asked 
to  pronounce  as  a  conspirator.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Sullivan  is  a  man  of 
great  patriotism — a  man  that,  if  occasion  required,  would  put  his  head 
on  the  block  for  his  native  land.  Gentlemen,  your  country  holds  out 
her  hands  to-day.  She  points,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  your 
brethren,  exiles  in  foreign  lands,  and  to  the  ceaseless  de- 
parture of  her  children-;  and  she  asks  how  long  is  the  exodus  to 
continue  9  She  points  to  her  ruined  homesteads  and  neglected  fields, 
and  she  asks  you  is  desolation  to  reign  for  ever.  She  points  to  an  im- 
poverished people  in  a  fertile  land,  and  she  asks  you  how  long  shall  the 
beneficent  intents  of  nature  be  counteracted  by  the  selfish  designs  of 
men  1  She  points  to  the  dark  caverns  where  her  outcast  sons  whetted 
the  instruments  of  revengefiil  assassination,  and  she  appeals  to  you  not 
to  drive  them  to  madness  and  crime.  She  points  to  ihe  Continent  of 
Europe  where,  that  happy  system  of  land  law  advocated  by  my  client, 
has  scattered  plenty  over  a  smiling  land  ;  and  she  calls  upon  you  for  your 
verdict — for  a  verdict  of  acquittal — ^in  the  fearless  assertion  of  your 
privileged  position.  Respond  to  your  country's  call.  Hand  down  that 
glorious  verdict,  and  the  pent  up  agony  of  the  Irish  peasant  heart  shall 
be  I'elieved  by  tears  of  joy — ^holy  tears,  the  tears  of  a  nation's  gratitude  ; 
and  believe  me  that  if  in  the  time  to  come  any  party  in  the  State,  un- 
mindful of  past  traditions  of  their  history,  shall  dare  again  to  dig  down 
into  the  graves  of  the  law  for  this  rusty  weapon  of  tyranny,  i)osterity 
shall  proudly  read  your  verdict,  where  freedom  s  hand  has  inscribed  it 
in  the  archives  of  humanity. 

3c 
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Mr.  Justioe  Fitzgerald. — ^Who  will  next  address  tlie  jury  ? 

Mr.  MacdonogJu — Mr.  Gurran  is  next. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  had  better  take  our  twenty  minutes 
now. 

On  resuming  after  the  adjournment, 

Mr.  Cterran,  addressing  the  jury,  said — My  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury — In  tJiis  case  I  appear  for  Matthew  Harris,  John  W.  Walsh, 
and  John  William  NaJly,  and  gentlemen  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  deal 
in  my  observations  with  the  case  of  the  first  two  named  gentlemen, 
and  conclude    my    observations  in    defending  Mr.  Nally.     There  are 
times,     gentlemen,    there     are      causes      which      give      an     excep- 
tional   dignity    and    an     importance    to     the     functions    of     the 
advocate.     This  happens  when,  no  longer  confined  to  the  consideration 
of  private  interests,  he  is  called  upon  to  plead  in  defence  of  public  rights, 
and  to  undertake  the  cause  of  a  suffering  people.     Then  it  is  that  his 
position  becomes  solemn,  for  the  responsibOity  devolving  on  him  is  the 
gravest  that  any  member  of  a  community  can  undertake.     This  is  the 
position  which  I  now  occupy.      These  are  the  feelings  which  have 
engaged  my  mind  whilst  about  to  address  you.     And,  if  I  do  not  shrink 
from  this  great  charge,  it  is  because  there  are  two  considerations  which 
give  me  confidence.     One  reminds  me  that  there  exists  in  the  hiiman 
heart  a  principle  of  justice,  infused  by  its  Divine  Creator,  which  cannot 
fail  to  guide  the  reason,  as  the  helm  a  ship,  however  it  may  have  been 
shaken  by  previous  gusts  of  passion  and  of  prejudice.     The  other  con- 
sideration is  this — I  have  a  country  for  my  client.     It  has  been  well 
said  that  you  cannot  indict  a   nation.      The    attempt,  indeed,   has 
been  made   on  other  occasions  as  well  as  this,  but  it  has  always 
ultimately  failed.      And  what  has  been  the  essential  cause  of  that 
eternal  failure  ?     It  is  for  the  reason  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  a 
people— -the  piime  motor  of  its  imited  action — is  justice — must  be  justice, 
or  else  human  society  should  fall  asunder  for  lack  of  cohesion.     Truth  is 
the  substantial  basis  of  its  veiy  existence — ^the  vital  impulse  of  its  being 
— the  very  breath  of  its  aspirations.     Now  if  ever  this  were  applicable 
to  any  section  of  mankind,  it  surely  must  apply  to  that  community  of 
whom,  over  two  centuries  and  a-half  ago,  an  English  Attomey-General 
said — **  There  is  no  people  under  the  sun  who  love  equal  and  indifferent 
justice  like  the  Irish,"  and  of  whom,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  present 
Premier  declared  that  '*  the  cause  of  Ireland  had  always  ultimately 
triumphed  because  it  was  based  on  justice."    But  it  has  never  triumphed 
without  a  struggle,  without  encountering  violent  opposition  whidi  at 
times  seemed  to  crush  it  to  the  earth  and  silence  it  for  ever.     Dryden 
ought  well  have  composed  his  classic  parable  of  the  ^*  Panther  and  the 
Kind "  to  describe  the  long  continuing  contest ;  but  the  Irish  people's 
cause,  like  that  white  Hind — 

**  Though  often  doomed  to  death, 
Was  fated  not  to  die." 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  proud  of  my  position  here  to-day — ^proud  when  I 
recollect  that  I  am  defending  and  have  been  selected  as  one  of  the 
counsel  to  defend  the  thirteen  gentlemen  here  charged  at  the  Bar,  against 
whom  the  severest  charge  the  Crown  can  bring  is  that  they  loved  their 
country — dear  old  Ireland — if  not  wisely,  too  well. 

But  proud  as  T  feel  to-day  in  representing  these  traversers,  that  pride 
sinks  into  insignificance  when  I  feel  that  I  represent  here  in  addressing 
you  to-day  the   cause   of  our  country,  Ireland.     The  history  of  our 
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country,  gentlemen,  has  been  for  generations  past  mixed  up  with 
oppression,  mixed  up  with  coercion  and  woe,  so  mixed  with  suffering 
of  every  description  that  the  wonder  is  that  its  inhabitants  have  not 
long  since  risen,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  '*  hurled  its  oppressors 
into  the  sea."  And  well  might  that  great  statesman  exclaim,  "  there 
hangs  over  that  country  something  like  the  shadow  of  the  curse  of 
past  wrongs,  and  there  are  amongst  you  memories  that  will  not  sleep." 
To  write  the  history  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  to  tell  of  their  con- 
quest, persecutions  time  after  time  by  foreign  settlers,  their  sufferings 
past  endurance  caused  by  those  iniquitous  penal  laws  which  so  long 
disgraced  the  Statute  Book  of  England,  directed  not  so  much  against 
them  as  against  their  religion,  to  prevent  them  becoming  the  owners  of 
the  land  of  which  they  had  been  so  ruthlessly  despoiled.  I  say  to  write 
a  message  of  peace,  to  write  of  entreaties  for  redress,  disregarded 
time  after  time,  to  write  of  the  bnital  butchery  of  women  and 
children,  of  starvation,  destitution,  oppression,  and  tyranny  is 
to  write  the  history  of  our  country.  Can  it  be  fchen  wondered  at, 
gentlemen,  that  a  shout  of  exultation  should  go  up  from  the  breast 
of  every  Irishman  when  oppressor  and  oppressed  meet  for  the  first  time 
before  two  impartial  judges,  before,  I  hope,  a  sympathising,  impartial, 
and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  unpacked  jury.  Is  not  that  cause  for  exulta- 
tion to  every  true-hearted  Irishman  that  hears  for  the  first  time  op- 
pressor and  oppressed  meet  face  to  face  to  try  the  battle  out,  and  am  I 
not  reminded  of  the  words  of  some  of  the  speakers,  when  they  used  that 
language  metaphorically,  "  that  landlordism  was  brought  to  its  knees." 
Was  landlordism  brought  to  its  knees  yesterday,  when  with  a  court  and 
jury  to  hear  their  case  out,  when  they  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  case  against  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  they  slu<ank  from  the 
investigation?  Gentlemen,  conceal  it  from  yourselves  as  you  may, 
however  clothed  in  legal  garbage  it  may  be  by  my  learned  friend.  Ser- 
geant Heron,  when  he  comes  to  reply,  the  case  here  to-day  is  not 
whether  Charles  Stewart  Pamell  and  the  other  traversers  were  guilty ; 
the  case  here  to-day  is  not  that  case,  but  it  is  whether  landlordism 
has  redeemed  itself.  Whether  landlordism  for  Ireland  has  for  ages 
properly  and  effectually  performed  the  duties  belonging  to  it,  which  in 
80  far  as  they  affect  the  traversers  and  the  cause  of  Ireland,  will  receive 
a  blow  it  will  not  recover  from  for  many,  many  years.  And  when  I 
speak  of  the  cause  of  Ireland,  I  speak  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland, 
because  in  an  agricultural  country  like  ours,  they  are  its  bone  and  sinew. 
Convict  the  traversers  here,  and  you  acquit  landlordism  of  every  charge 
laid  at  its  door.  Convict  the  prisoners  here  to-day,  gentlemen,  and  not- 
withstanding the  protestations  of  the  Attorney-General,  you  will  tie  up 
his  hands  and  the  hands  of  the  Cbvemment  in  bringing  in  any  fair  and 
substantial  bill  for  Ireland.  Convict  the  traversers  here  to-day,  and  a 
shout  of  triumph  will  go  up  to-morrow  from  the  throats  of  the  oppressors 
of  the  Irish  tenantry  in  England  and  Ireland  that  will  astonish  the 
civilized  world.  On  the  other  hand,  by  your  verdict  acquitting  the 
traversers,  and  for  generations  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  looking  up  to  the 
TCing  of  Heaven  who  created  him,  standing  on  the  soil  which,  I  might 
say,  he  himself  created,  will  call  down  everlasting  blessings  on 
the  memory  of  those  who,  by  their  verdict,  first  gave  a 
crushing  blow  to  that  terrible  system,  and  restore  to  this  unfortunate 
country  peace,  plenty,  and  happiness,  and  so  enable  him  to  look  up  to 
that  common  Creator  a  free  man.  Gentlemen,  the  proceedings  in  this 
case  suggest  comparison  with  the  memorable  trial  of  the  Liberator. 
The  learned  Attorney-General  in  this  case  has  put  into  requisition  the 

3c2 
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rtisity  weapon  of  conspiracy — a  weapon  too  often  used  to  strangle  the 
lib^Hy  of  the  people,  or  to  destroy  the  foes  of  tyranny  and  oppresnon. 
On  tkiat  very  ground,  gentlemen,  and  for  Uiat  very  reaaon,  a  jury  shoold 
h0  partsoularly  guarded  before  allowing  their  nulkls  to  be  influenoed 
againHt  one  man  by  the  declarations  and  the  aots  of  another.  My  learned 
lei(d0r  has  undertaken  to  prove  to  you  the  necessity  for  this  agitatioii 
during  the  year  1880,  and  has  he  not  done  so  1    Has  he  not  abundantly 
done  so,  and  has  it  not  been  suggested  in  speech  after  speech  that  there 
^v^  some  such  necessity,  that  there  was  an  urgent  necessity  in  the  year 
1 880;  for  agitation,  which  ought  satisfy  you  as  reasoning  men.     I  am.  not 
going  into  die  history  of  the  past  or  the  present'.  That  has  been  abundantly 
tiftKVrilod  over  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me ;  but  I  may  refer 
to  onoor  two  salient  points.     The  experience  of  the  famine  of  .1845, 
1846,  and  1847,  and  the  experience  of  every  one  of  us  was,  that  murder 
aftdr  Bftarder  took  place,  murders  ten  times  more  numerous  than  took 
place  in  the  present  age  occurred  immediately  afterwards.     We  knew  of 
a  terrible  calamity  that  had  befallen  the  Irish  nation  in  the  year  1880, 
and  in  tiie  latter  part  of  1879,  and  wheu  I  say  that  many,  I  say  that  all 
here  recognised  the  signs,  not  the  probability,  but  the  certainty  of  a  terrible 
fanune  in  the  year  1880.      What  was  the  state  of  facts  then  ?    EvictLon 
after  eviction  falling  like  snow-flakes,  as  my  learned  Mend  told  you  who 
preceded  me,  not  counted  by  the  hundred,  not  counted  I  might  almost 
say  by  the  thousand,  but  eviction  after  eviction  followed  upon  the  non- 
payment of  rent  in  the  famine  of  1846.      One  would  imagine  that  the 
heart  of  a  landlord  would  have  been  melted  if  it  was  even  stone  by  the 
occurrences  of  that  year ;  oh  no,  you  had  immediately  after  that,  eviction 
following  eviction ;  famine,   crime  following   eviction,    and    eviction 
following  in  its  footstepa     I  refer  to  the  Derryveagh  evictions  where 
crime  followed  eviction.      That    was  the   state  of  affairs  so   far  back 
as    that.       In  the   year  1870  the  Land  Act    was  passed,  and   that 
Act  did  a  great  deal  of  good  to  a  certain  extent  in  Ireland,  but  to  a 
very    limited    extent;    it  did    not  prevent  eviction  for  non-payment 
of  rent.     My  learned  friend,  the  Attomey-Greneral,  interrupted  Mr. 
Macdonogh  when  Mr.  Macdonogh  happened  to  say  there  was  no  com- 
])cnsation  if  a  man  were  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent.     He  said, 
"  Oh^  yes,  there  is,''  and  Mr.  Macdonogh  accepted  the  correction ;  but  I 
».ay  tiiere  is  not,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason.     A  man  who  is  evicted 
for  no)i-payment  of  rent  is  not  worth  a  shilling  as  a  rule ;  he  has  to 
leave  the  farm  because  he  has  no  money  to  pay  the  rent.     He  has  cer- 
tainly under  the  Land  Act  a  claim  for  compensation  for  improvements, 
but  against  that  there  is  the  eighteenth  section,  and  the  chairman  is 
allowed  to  consider  ail  the  equities  of  the  case.     But,  oh,  you  horrible 
man,  you  put  a  landlord  in  this  case  to  the  expense  of  an  ejectment ; 
there  is  about  two  or  three  years'  rent  in  arrear,  and  you  must  go  out^ 
There  was  a  hanging  gale  which  the  man  kept  in  his  sleeve  and  put  him 
out  when  he  Kked.  What  was  the  result  ?  £1 0  compensation  and  j£45  rent ; 
the  tenant  could  take  his  change  out  of  the  balance ;  that  is  the  usual  re- 
sult of  compensation  for  improvements  in  ejectments  for  non-payment 
of  wnt.     Following  on  from  1870  to  the  year  1880  there  was  a  terrible 
calamity  hanging  over  Ireland.     Those  gentlemen  who  consider  Inah 
history,  who  consider  the  case  of  Ireland,  must  then  have  known  that  if 
similar  events  took  place  in  1880  to  what  took  place  in  1846  and  1847, 
the  annals  of  Ireland  would  have  been  stained  bv  murder  after  murder, 
because  you  are  dealing  with  human  natui^e  ;  and  if  a  man's  entire  house- 
hold— take  such  a  day  as  yesterday — ^if  his  wife,  and  family,  and  little 
children  are  tiuned  out  by  the  landlord  without  a  roof  to  cover  them — 
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it  IB  very  well  to  say  murder  is  not  allowed — ^you  oaimot  excuse  it — b]it 
one  would  be  almost  tempted  to  palliate  it  under  the  circumstances^ — 
and      from     the      study      of     Irish      history      they      knew     the 
only      thing      to      save      Ireland,      having   regard    to     the     expe- 
rience   of   the     former    famine,     was      to     stop      evictioi}.        That 
knowledge   was   liot  confined  to  the  gentlemen  whom   I  represent, 
and  who,  I  say,  represent  Ireland  in  this  matter ;  it  was  not  those  only, 
the  Liberal  Government  of  the  day,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  the 
Kight  Hon.  Hugh  Law,  all  these  men  saw  the  necessity  for  something 
to  stop  eviction  so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  scenes  which  took 
place  in  1848.     And  accordingly  the  Disturbance  Bill  wa^  brought  in. 
It  may  be  said  it  was  brought  in  to  aid  the  tenants ;  I  say  the  deliberate 
object  of  that  Bill  was  to  keep  the  peace,  and  for  nothing  more,  it  was 
brought  in,  gentlemen — and  we  have  speech  after  speech  of  my  right 
hon.  friend  on  the  other  side,  who  certainly,  gentlemen,  here  represents 
the  landlords,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  tenants.     We 
have  the  speech  of  the  Premier,  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  others, 
going  to  show  the  absolute  necescdty  there  was  of  some  suoh  law,  all 
agreeing  in  the  arguments  of  the  traversers  here  at  this  Bar.     I  will 
show  you  presently,  when   I  come  to  deal  with  the  landlords'  Bill, 
but  you   have  that  Bill,  gentlemen,  turned  out  ignominiously  from 
the  House  of  Lords.     And  what  were  the  people  to  do  then  1    That 
was  the  state  of  the  country  so  £ar  as  the  histoiy  of  it  is  concerned  in 
the  year  1880.     I  am  not  going  further  to  refer  to  it.     I  think  it  would 
have  been  fair  to  my  clients  if  this  case  were  brought  in — landloi'ds'  in- 
dictment though  it  be — ^by  the  Crown  without  involving  them  in  the 
terrible   accusation,    because   it   waa  a   terrible   accusation,    by    the 
Crown    here — ^that     they   were     responsible    for     the     observations 
of    persons     here     and     there     through    the    country,    and    in    no 
way  connected  with   them.     The  deliberate  charge  of  the  Attorney- 
General  was  that,  though  the  object  of  this  conspiracy  presumably  woa 
the  relief  of  the  tenants,  the  direct  object  was  murder  and  treason. 
Over  and  over  again  the  learned  Attorney-General  said  these  men  arc 
responsible  for  the  utterances  of  Nally,  because  the  learned  Attorney- 
General  said  he  was  a  paid  agent  of  theirs,  and  if  they  did  not  appix)ve  of 
what  he  was  doing,  why  did  not  they  dismiss  him.     There  was,  I  say  deli- 
berately, a  charge  of  murder  made  against  my  clients,  and  I  would  ask  you 
now  not  to  allow  the  Crown  to  recede  from  the  charge,  and  if  they  don't 
prove  it  they  prove  nothing.     So  far  as  my  cliento  are  coQcemed,  gen- 
tlemen, I  hurl  back  in  the  teeth  of  the  Government  that  charge,  and  I 
say  it  is  false.     Gentlemen,  it  may  be  said  that  I  am  imputing  to  the 
Attorney-General    what    he    did    not  say.     I  shall  read  one  or  two 
passages  from  his  address  to  you — "  But  you  must  pay  ten  shillings  for 
a  licence,"  referring  to  Mr.  Nally's  exclamations,  **  *  You  all  know  the 
vermin  I  mean.'      Nobody  can  doubt  what  that  meaivs.      I   believe 
the  words  of  the  Act    are  crows  and  magpies,  but  I  beUeve  they 
include   vermin,    and  men    capable  of  using    such    expressions   are 
the    paid   agents   that   come   about  organizing,  and  for  eveiy  word 
he  says,    and   for   his  actions,  his  fellow-oiganiaers  are  responsible. 
They    have    chosen    to    use    him    and    they    are    responsible    for 
him.      Why   did    not  they  stop    him  if  they  did   not    approve  of 
him.     ....      That    is    a    new  mode   of  cfvirying   on  legal  ot* 
constitutional  agitation,   to   indicate  murder  as  the  means,  and   ex- 
pelling the  owners  of  property  as  the  object."    Now,  gentlemen,,  tbat 
is  certainly  rather  strong  language,  and  wheiv  the  learned  Attorney- 
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deneral  states  in  introdudxig  the  case  that  that  was  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy I  ask  you  by  your  verdict  to  tell  him  that  he  has  failed  in  proving 
the  terrible  charge  against  my  client,  and  I  say,  so  far  as  the  Government 
is  ooncemed — ^not  so  far  as  the  learned  Attorney-General  is  concerned 
— ^it  is  a  deliberate  falsehood.     As  he  did  not  prove  that,  he  has  proved 
nothing.     Who  ever  believed  that  Nally  meant  what  he  said  1    Nally 
was     allowed  to  go  about  here  and  there  and  everywhere — according 
to  the  learned  Attorney-General,  he  was  going  about  for  six  months  as 
their  paid  agent  with  remonstrance.     Gentlemen,  who  allowed  Nally  to 
go  ?     Was    it    my    clients    or  was    it   the    Government?     Did  the 
Government   allow    Nally    and    the  other  defendants   who  were  in 
no  way  concerned    with   the    Land  League   or    any    of    its    objects 
who    have    objects     of   tlieir    own — to    use    expressions    of    their 
own — why    did    the    Government    allow    Nally    and    these    other 
persons     to      go     about    the      country?      For     the     purpose     of 
achieving  a  victory  in  1881,  which  they  failed  to  achieve  in  1880. 
Did  they  allow  Nally  and  those  parties  not  connected  with  the  Land 
League  to  go  about  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the  land- 
lords in  England  to  yield  in  1881  what  they  refused  in  1880 1     G^iUe* 
men,  I  leave  that  to  you. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  misery  in  Ireland,  the  cause  of  our 
miseiy  and  evictions,  and  rack-renting.  Why,  let  me  ask  you,  did  this  cala- 
mity which  but  scorches  another  nation,  leave  us  prostrate  ?  On  account 
of  eviction.  Leave  nothing  to  the  unfortunate  man,  in  case  a  rainy  day 
comes,  to  support  him.  Why  are  the  annals  of  our  courts  stained  with 
agrarian  crime  and  outrage  ?  Because  of  rack-renting  and  eviction,  they 
have  paralysed  the  industry  of  the  tenant-farmer — ^the  dread  of  eviction. 
What  causes  our  nural  population,  otherwise  more  free  from  crime  and 
vice  than  other  people  of  Europe,  to  connive  at  outrages  we 
must  all  deplore?  Sympathy  with  the  evicted.  What  causes 
the  workhouses — those  wretched  monuments  of  degradation  and  poverty 
— to  rise  up  in  our  midst  ?  Evictions.  What  has  dispelled  so  many 
millions  across  the  water,  leaving  their  fanulies  ?  What  has  caused  so 
many  families  to  be  split  up,  sending  their  children,  or  perhaps  the 
father  and  mother,  to  America  ?  Evictions.  Why,  gentlemen,  are  the 
peasantry  of  every  other  country  in  the  world  free,  prosperous,  and 
happy?  Because  there  are  no  evictions.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  took 
occasion  to  read  over  a  report  which  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  from  inquiries  made  in  the  year  1869,  and  reported  on  in 
1870,  as  to  land  tenure  in  Europe,  and  certainly  I  saw  there,  gentlemen, 
a  veiy,  very  striking  tale.  One  of  the  queries  addressed  to  the  Ambas- 
sadors and  Consuls  through  Europe  in  that  inquiry  was — '^  Are  evictions 
frequent,  and  from  what  cause  ?"  And  now,  gentlemen,  it  may  perhaps 
take  up  ten  minutes  or  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  your  time,  but  it 
may  be  some  advantage  to  the  country^  to  you,  and  to  the  Court, 
if  I  now  give  you  the  result  of  that  inquiry,  and,  gentlemen,  I  shall  let 
you  know  the  countries  in  which  evictions  are  frequent^  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  and  where  they  are  not,  and  you  will  see  that  where 
evictions  are  frequent  the  country  is  unhappy.  Where  evictions  are 
rare  almost  over  the  world — ^as  they  are  almost  over  the  world,  except 
in  our  own  poor  imfortunate  Ireland — the  tenants  are  prosperous  and 
happy.  Gentlemen,  the  queries  are—"  Are  evictions  frequent,  and  from 
what  cause  f'  Now,  gentlemen,  as  to  evictions  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha 

Mr,  Justice  Fitzoerald. — I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Curran,  you  aro  exceed- 
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ing  your  nght.  I  do  not  object  to  your  alluding  to  it,  but  you  are  now 
proceeding  to  read  a  document  that  none  of  us — at  least  I  have  not 
seen  it,  has  been  referred  to  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Curran, — I  am  only  referring  to  it,  my  lord,  as  a  matter  of 
history. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoerald. — I    don't  object   to  your  referring  to  it 
generally,  but  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Gurran, — I  will  not  read  the  report,  but  short  extracts  from  it. 
I  will  go  into  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  hope  not.     I  cannot  allow  you  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Walker. — State  it  in  yolir  own  languaga 

Mr.  Gurrcm, — At  all  events,  gentlemen,  the  result  of  the  report  is 
that  in  every  civilized  country,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  over  the  world 
where  the  English  Qovemment  had  a  representative  that  query  was 
sent,  and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions — one  of  them  being  Turkey — the 
answer  is,  ''  Evictions  are  almost  unknown."    That,  gentlemen,  was  the 
result  of  this  inquiry ;  and,  gentlemen,  if  it  were  told  to  the  English  Go- 
vernment that  in  Turkey  an  Act  of  Parliament  similar  to  the  one  referred 
to  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr,  Peter  O'Brien,  to-day  was  from  the  very  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  required,  if  you  were  told  here,  or  the  English  ParHamont 
were  told,  that  the  Turkish  €U)vemment  allow  the   landlords  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  to  their  tenants  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  to  be 
passed  preventing  eviction  on  Christmas  Day,  how  soon  would  there  be 
a  British  fleet  in  Turkish  waters?    You  hiave  that  there,  gentlemen. 
You  have  that  Act,  a  terrible  Act.     I  say  the  reading  of  that  Act  leaves 
condemned  before  the  civilized  world  the  landlord  system  in  Ireland. 
If  they  never  attempted  evictions  on  a  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday, 
where  was  the  necessity  of  passing  an  Act  of   Parliament   to  prevent 
them  %    If  they  were  never  in  the  habit  of  pulling  down  the  roof  over 
the  heads  of  the  pteple  inside,  where  was  the  necessity  of  passing  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  restrain  them  ?     If  the  result  of  putting  out  the  people 
in  this  wholesale  manner  from  their  homes  was   not  to  flU  the  poor- 
houses,  to  create  poorhouses  in  the  district,  why  was  it  necessary  to 
make  provision  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  notice  should  be  given  to 
the  poorhottse  authorities  before  evictions  could  take  place  ?    Gentle- 
men, I  say  that  Act,   without  fear  of  contradiction,  leaves  before  the 
world  landlordism  in  Ireland  proclaimed — what  we  say  it  is  ;  what  ray 
learned   friend,    Mr.  Law,    says    it    was ;  what   Mr.  Gladstone  says 
it    was ;  and    Mr.    Bright    says    it    was.      That    system    would  be 
allowed   to   exist  in  no  civilized    country  but    unfortunate  Ireland. 
Now,  gentlemen,  dealing  with  the  matter  which  you  have  to  investigate, 
I  have  informed  you  that  the  charge  is  one  of  conspiracy.     And  to  my 
mind,  gentlemen,  upon  that  charge  you  will  have  three  questions  to 
investigate.     First  of  all  you  have  the  conspiracy  itself.     You  have  to 
inquire  whether  or  not  these  parties  conspired.     You  have  to  inquire 
also  whether  they  spoke  as  the  constables  and  other  witnesses  swore 
they  did  speak,  and  then,  gentlemen,  you  will  have  to  investigate  the 
intent  with  which  those  speeches  were  made.      Now,  gentlemen,  I 
would  ask  you  to  be  guarded  in  allowing  yourselves  to  be  convinced  of 
a  conspiracy  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  you  may  be  satisfied  that  the 
speeches  were  made.     The  speeches,  gentlemen,  which,  if  you  believe 
they  were  made,  are  proof  as  well  as  evidence  that  they  were  in  fact 
made ;  but  the  speeches,  even  though  you  believe  everything  sworn  to 
by  those  constables — ^taking  one-fifbh  only  of  what  was  said,  and  in  some 
instances  only  one-tenth — are  not  proof  of  a  conspiracy,  but  they  are 
evidence  from  which  you  may  draw,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  used 
those  expressions,  the  further  fact  that  they  did  conspire.     But  speeches 
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themaelyeB  are  only  evidence  and  not  proof  of  a  conspiracy.     You  must 
be  satisfied  over  and  above  this,  not  only  that  the  gentlemen  spoke — 
that  they  made  these  declarations — but  satisfied  beyond  all  doubt  in 
the    matter     that    they     made    those    declarations    in    consequence 
of  preconcert^  in  consequence  of  conspiring.     Now,  gentlemen,  you  have 
to  deal  here  with  the  evidence  of  these  constables.     I  shall  presently  go 
in  detail  through  some  portions  of  the  evidence,  but  you  have  to  deed 
with  the  evidence.     You  must  bear  in  mind  who  those  constables  are. 
Who  are  they  1    Some  of  them  coming  here  have  told  us  that  they 
began  to  learn  shorthand  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  no  person 
could  possibly  take  a  fair  report  who  was  only  writing  shorthand  for 
eighteen  months.  The  result  is  that  some  of  these  constables  gave  you  only 
one-fifth  or  one-tenth  of  what  a  man  said,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  cast 
away  altogether  the  reports  of  the  constables,  because  it  would  be  very 
unfair  to  judge  a  man's  observations  from  a  portion  or  even  a  half  of 
what  he  says.     A  speecb  may  loose  its  meaning  by  the  omission  of  one 
sentence^  and  so  far  as  my  clients  are  concerned  it  is  not  their  fault  that 
the  €k)vemment  did  not  send  proper  re})orters  to  take  the  speecbes. 
Every  facility  was  allowed  them,  every  latitude,  every  convenience  for 
wilting  was  aiToixled  them,  and  if  the  Government  did  not  go  to  the 
expense  of  sending  down  prpper  reporters  to  report  these  men — that  is 
not  my  clients*  fault,  and  you  are  not  to  condemn  my  clients  with  the 
consequences  of  those  reports  containing  not  one-half  of  what  was  said. 
Now,  gentlemen,  a  good  4eal  of  documentary  evidence  has  been  given 
in  this  case — I  am  dealing  now  with  the  conspiracy  itself — a  good  deal 
of  documentaiy  evidence  has  been  given  in  evidence.     You  have  been 
referred  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Harris.     Well,  that  letter  never  was  read, 
but  I  am  not  afraid  of  it,  because  it  is  merely  a  letter  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Devoy's,  suggesting  that  Nationalists  might  join  this  movement. 
Now,  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  says  that  the  indirect 
object  of  all  this  was  to  get  Kepeal ;  but  bere  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Harris  and  one  from  Mr.  Devoy  each  urging  Nationalists  to  join  this 
movement,  saying  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  movement  antagonistic 
to  the  principles  professed  by  the  Nationalists,  and  that's  all.     I  had 
intended  to  refer  to  a  passage  in  Mr.  Devoy's  letter,  but  it  has  been 
referred  to  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  I  am  not  going  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  again,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  address  issued  by  the 
Irish  i^eople  as  well  as  to  the  card  of  membership.     But  I  assert  here 
that  every  object  expressed  in  the  card — ^in  that  declaration  and  in  that 
card — every  object  is  a  legal  one ;  and  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney- 
General,  so  admitted,  because  he  stated  in  his  address  to  you  that  so  far 
as  he  could  gather  the  objects  were  legal ;  but  where  they  erred  was  in 
using  illegal  means.     There  was  one  other  document  referred  to  sevei-al 
times,  and  his  lordship  suggested  that  it  ought  to  be  read — that  is  Murty 
Hynes ;  and,  my  lord,  I  find  it  is  in  one  of  the  pages  of  the  Nationy 
put  in  by  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  said  so ;  it  had  not  been  read  on 
either  side. 

Mr.  Curran, — It  seems  to  be  a  formidable  document,  and,  perhaps, 
you  will  let  me  give  it  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Jiistice  Fitzgerald. — The  only  effect  of  reading  a  document  of 
that  kind  would  be  to  throw  the  case  into  ridicule,  and  I  shall  not 
permit  that. 

Mr.  Curran, — Yery  well.  Gentlemen,  my  object  in  attempting  to 
i-ead  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  was  nothing  dangei'oiis 
in  it  so  far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — And  that  must  be  assumed. 
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Mr.  Currwa* — And  we  assume  that  now,  gentlemen.  I  ask  your 
attention  for  a  short  time  to  the  indictment.  Now,  gentlemen,  there 
were  the  day  before  yesterday  nineteen  counts,  at  present  there  are 
only  eighteen,  so  that  so  much  of  your  time  is  spared,  for  I  shall  not 
have  to  refer  to  the  nineteenth.  But,  gentlemen,  the  intent — ^now  I  am 
dealing  with  the  intent — I  shall  presently  refer  to  the  conspiracy  and  to 
the  object  of  it.  But  let  we  ask  your  attention  to  the  intent  laid  in  the 
soveral  counts.  Now,  the  intent  laid  in  the  first  eight  counts  is  to 
impoverish  and  injure  owners  of  farms  let  at  ordinary  rents  and  above 
the  Poor  Law  valuation 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — And  landlords- 


Mr.  Cwrram,, — No,  owners  of  farms. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Landowners. 

Mr.  Currcm. — No — very  well,  landlords  and  owners  of  farms  let  at 
ordinary  rents  and  above  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  That's  the  object 
as  stated  in  this  BUI.  I  have  stated  that  the  real  object  was  not  to 
impoverish  and  injure  the  owners  of  farms.  It  may  have  so  occurred 
in  this  great  agitation  for  the  improvement  of  the  Irish  tenant  farmer 
— it  may  have  so  happened  in  this  great  agitation  in  the  year  '80  for 
preventing  the  scenes  which  had  occurred  in  '48 — preventing  the  evic- 
tion of  tenants  which  then  was  followed  by  crime  and  outrage ;  it  may 
be  that  one  of  the  incidents  of  this  great  agitation  was  that  some  parties 
were  injured.  And  no  great  agitation,  as  shown  to  you  by  my  learned 
leader,  ever  yet  took  place  that  did  not  ii\jiure  some  parties.  But 
that  was  not  the  intent  of  my  clients.  They  had  something 
nobler  in  view  than,  the  impoverishment  of  landlords.  Their 
intent  was  something  nobler  still — it  was  to  fix  the  tenant 
in  the  soil.  That  was  their  intention  ;  and  if  the  landlord  who  for  so 
many  years  in  Ireland,  if  the  landlord  who  for  so  many  centuries  in  Ire- 
land, if  the  landlordbyhis  conduct  brought  all  this  about,  who  is  to  blame? 
As  in  '49  the  law  was  obliged  to  step  in,  so  we  see  that  even  the  law 
aimed  at  them  and  reproached  them  with  their  conduct,  leaving  their 
conduct  proclaimed  as  unworthy  in  all  civilised  Europe.  And,  gentle- 
men, the  same  as  in  '49,  did  that  cause  evictions  to  stop  %  No,  because 
you  saw  in  the  year  '80  those  terrible  figures  read  by  Mr.  Macdonogh, 
you  saw  that  in  the  year  '78  the  evictions  were  something  about  500 — 
the  average  for  three  years  past.  In  '79  these  landlords,  not  waiting 
for '79,  for  '79  was  almost  as  bad  as '80,  not  caring  whether  these  poor 
people  had  the  where-with-all  to  pay  rent,  not  caring  what  became  of  the 
people,  whether  they  went  across  the  ocean  to  America  or  whether  they 
went  to  the  poorhouse — the  landlords  of  Ireland  took  advantage  of  that 
terrible  calamity,  and  in  '79  doubled  or  nearly  trebled  the  number  of 
evictions  of  '78.  In  other  countries,  as  I  could  have  shown  you  by  the 
report,  the  landlord  never  asks  rent  until  the  harvest  is  in. 
But  in  '79  and  '80,  before  the  harvest  was  in,  before  it 
was  known  whether  it  would  be  a  good  or  a  bad  har- 
vest, before  the  tenant  knew  where  he  was  at  all,  the  ejectments 
up  to  ihQ  20th  June  were  equal  in  number  to  the  entire  of  the  previous 
year,  which  was  double  that  of  1878.  And  it  is  said  that  your  intention 
here  is  to  impoverish  the  landlords.  If  you  are  to  judge  men  by  their 
acts,  and  you  are  told  you  must  judge  them  by  their  acts,  how  can  you 
jiulge  the  landlords — ^have  they  not  been  acting  to  impoverish  the  tenants 
since  the  existence  of  landlordism  in  Ireland.  And  I  defy  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  attending  to  the  facts,  to  find  here  that  the  object  and 
the  intent  of  my  clients  was  to  injure  and  impoverish  the  landlords. 
Gentlemen,  it  was  said  they  wanted  to  prejudice,  harass,  and  annoy 
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the  landlords — the  impoverishing  and  injuring  the  landlords  refers  to 
numbers  one  to  eight;  then  in  eleven  to  twelve,  and  fifteen  and  sixteen 
the  object  is  stated  to  be  to  impoverish  those  tenants  who  have  taken 
farms  from  which  tenants  have  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
and  that  an  impossible  rent.  I  deny  that  that  was  the  object ;  but  the 
object  was  to  prevent  them  evicting.  The  object  of  my  clients  was  not 
to  prevent  farms  being  taken — ^that  might  have  been  a  means  but  not 
the  object;  and  you  will  find  that  the  conspii-acy  in  all  its 
counts  to  do  this  thing — ^the  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  not  the 
object  of  my  cliento,  it  was  only  one  of  the  means.  The  object  was  not 
to  harass  or  annoy  or  impoverish  the  landlords,  but  to  prevent  evic- 
tions. The  eleventh  and  twelfth  counts  say  the  intent  was  to 
impoverish  the  landlords,  by  preventing  the  taking  of  farms  from  which 
tenants  have  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent.  I  deny  that,  and 
the  very  argument  I  used  before  applies  here  also.  I  deny  that  it  was 
intended  to  harass,  injure,  or  annoy  persons  desirous  of  taking  or  occu- 
pying farms  from  which  persons  had  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of 
rent  That  was  not  the  object  of  the  conspiracy.  That  was  a  means  to, 
an  end,  but  they  did  not  conspire  to  do  that.  They  conspired  to  do 
something  nobler.  That  was  a  means.  If  you  find  they  did  not  con- 
spire, and  that  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  prevent  eviction,  the 
Crown  may  say  that  is  a  crime,  but  we  are  not  tri^  for  that. 

Mr.  McbcdanagK — ^There  was  no  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Curran. — ^There  never  was  a  conspiracy  here,  as  I  will  show  you 
presently.  Centlemen,  there  is  another  intent  to  which  I  will 
refer.  We  are  charged  with  conspiring  to  bring  into  hatred 
and  contempt  writs  of  fi,  fa,  and  ejectments  for  non-payment 
of  rent  They  never  did  that  I  deny  that  there  is  any  proof  of  that. 
Admitting  for  a  moment  that  there  is  a  conspiracy — ^I  am  only  dealing 
with  the  intent,  but  I  deny  the  intent — what  I  say  is  did  they  ever  con- 
spire to  do  that  f  Is  there  a  suggestion  that  they  conspired  to  frustrate, 
hinder,  or  bring  into  contempt  writs  of  ^.yb.  That  was  not  the  object 
of  some,  although  suggested.  But  did  they  conspire  for  that  1  The  ob- 
ject is  attained  by  this  means.  They  say  "  Don't  take  lands  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted,  don't  buy  or  sell,  and  in  that  way  prevent 
landlords  evicting."  But,  though  that  may  have  been  their  intent, 
there  was  no  conspiracy,  and  I  will  show,  you  that  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  when  I  come  to  deal  with  conspiracy  under  that  head.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  have  charged  this  to  be  a  landlord  indictment,  and  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  so^a  landlord  indict- 
ment brought  here  by  the  Attorney- General,  who  has  been  hounded  on 
by  the  representatives  of  landlordism  in  England.  Was  there  a  con- 
spiracy 1  I  deny  that,  gentlemen,  and  I  think  when  I  come  to 
deal  presently  with  the  evidence  I  will  show  you  that 
there  was  no  conspiracy — no  combination.  They  took  gentle- 
men, some  three  or  four  gentlemen  here  in  Dublin  who  are 
supposed  to  be  members  of  the  Land  League.  The  objects  of  the  Land 
L^igue  you  have  had  before  you.  These,  gentlemen,  went  through  the 
country  making  speeches  with  the  intention,  some  of  them,  of  helping 
tenants  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  where  was  the  evidence  of  conspiracy. 
You  will  find  that  almost  every  single  one  of  them  difiered  in  the  means 
of  carrying  out  what  they  wanted.  Every  single  one  of  them.  You  have 
the  Communism  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan.  You  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholicity  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the  Nationality  of  Mr. 
Sullivan — all  brought  to  bear  upon  attaining  this  one  end.  You  have 
one  saying,  "  Pay  no  rent  at  all;  "  you  have  another  saying,  "  Pay  no 
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rent  this  year ;"  another,  "  Pay  no  rent  except  Griffith's  valuation ; " 
another,  ^'  Pay  no  rent  except  the  rent  fixed  by  the  local  organization 
or  league;''  you  have  another  suggesting,  that  you  ought  to  petiticm 
Parliament ;  another  suggesting  that  they  ought  to  do  it  by  disavowing 
any  connection  with  the  British  Government ;  another  saying,  like  Mr. 
O'Sullivan,    that    compensation    for    twenty  years    should   be    given 
to  the  landlord  ;  another,  Uke  Mr.  Gordon,  saying  that  they  should 
get  nothing  at  all,  while  Mr.  Nally  stated  that  they  should  get  his  pills. 
You  will  find  that  every  single  one  of  them  differed  in  the  means  they 
suggest  for  the  attainment  of  this  one  great  thing — the  prevention  of 
evictions.     They  all  had— every  man  in  Ireland  had  an  anxiety  that 
evictions  should  stop.     But  did  they  conspire.     They  were  only  a  few 
of  those  who  spoke  throughout  Ireland.     You  have  Catholic  archbishops 
and  Catholic  bishops  speaking  and  using  as  strong  language  as  any  of  the 
gentlemen  charged  here.     You  have  priest  afber  priest  using  as  strong 
language  as  any  of  the  traversers.     You  have  gentlemen  of  position  at- 
tending these  meetings  and  using  as  strong  language,  and  you  cannot 
convict  my  clients  of  ooniyiring  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  these  people,  in  fact,  that  Ireland  itself  conspired  to  attain  this  end, 
and  conspired  by  illegal  means.      I  would  ask  you — especially  in  a  case 
of  conspiracy— not  to  bind  men  not  present  by  the  words  of  others  at  a 
public  meeting.     We  have  high  judicial  sanction  here  in  this  very  court 
for  the  statement  that  men  are  not  to  be  judged  by  words  uttered  in  the 
heat  of  speech.     I  would  ask  you  not  to  condenm  them,  and  not  to 
condemn  others  especially  in  a  chaise  of  conspiracy,  if  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  object  they  all  had — because  that  is  what  you  must  be  satisfied 
with — ^the  object  they  all  had — ^the  object  every  man  had  in  attending 
those  meetings,  the  object  of  the  bishops^  the  object  of  the  priests,  the 
object  of  all  the  parties,  was  the  good  of  Ireland.     And  no  man  could 
have  read  the  history  of  Ireland  by  the  light  of  what  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  two  years ;  no  man  could  have  studied  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Pamell  fdnce  he  first  entered  political  life ;  no  man  could 
have  seen  what  he  saw  during  the  year ;  no  man  could  have  followed 
him  to  America,  where  he  first  saw,  as  a  wise  politician,  that  fiEunine 
was  impending  here  upon  our  land — when  he  went  to  America,  and  hat 
in  hand  begged  for  his  country ;  he  was  not  ashamed  to  beg — I  say  no 
man  could  have  watched  all  this — could  have  studied  history   by 
the   light  of  it,    without   coming   to   the   conclusion    at    the    same 
time   that  Ireland   is   under  a   deep  debt  of  gratitude   to   Charles 
Stewart .  Pamell.      He  saw,  gentlemen,  wise  politician  as  he  was, 
that  thera  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  Iriidi  nation,  because  when 
a  slight  or  a  great,  it  may  be,  calamity  befalls  her,  she  stands  a  beggar 
before  the  civilized  world.     Something  must  be  wrong,  and  Mr.  Pamell 
set  himself  about  righting  it,  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  everything  Mr. 
Law  haa  said,  and  agreeing  with  everything  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said ; 
agreeing  in  sentiment  with  everything  Mr.  Bright  has  said — ^because  he 
has  said  and  done  what  it  is  suggested  here  he  did,  he  is  chained  at  the 
bar  as  a  conspirator.     Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  charged  this  indictment 
to  be  a  landlord  conspiracy,  and  we  have  had  hero  reference  to  some 
extracts  from  Hansard,  from  speeches  made  by  gentlemen  supporting 
Mr.  Law  in  the  House  of  Commons.     My  case  against  this  indictment 
is  that  it  is  not  an  indictment  by  the  Government  which  boasts  of  men 
Uke  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright ;  it  is  an  indictment  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  oppression  in  England  brought  against  the  Bight  Hon. 
Hugh  Law,  and  against  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  in  1880 ;  and  I 
think  I  will  show  you  from  observations  made  during  the  debates,  that 
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Mr.  Lav  was  an  attentive  listener  and  reader,  and  that  he  has  aeproduced 
now  in  their  Vrorst  form  all  the  charges  made  then  against  him  by  the 
r^resentatives  of  oppression.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Nally  has  a  friend  in  the 
House  of  Conuiions  called  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill,  and  in  dealing  with 
this  Bill — ^this  landlord  Bill  of  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Law,  who  now  is 
pressing  against  my  clients  an  indictment  for  Communism,  who  is 
pressing  an  indictment  for  spoliation,  for  taking  money  from  oqe  man 
and  putting  it  into  the  pockets  of  another,  and  for  impoverishing  hmd- 
lords,  I  shall  refer  you  now  to  what  Lord  Randolph  Churdull  snd 
some  others  have  stated  in  this  debate  with  r^ard  to  him.  He  said  he 
*'  would  l^mark  generally  with  respect  to  that  speech,"  and  he  was  re- 
ferring to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hugh  Law,  and  it  is  not  exactly  the  speech  he 
delivered  in  this  Court,  *'  that  diere  was  one  thing  in  it  which  filled  him 
with  surprise,  and  it  was  the  tone  of  vindictive  animosity  towards 
kmdlords  which  pGi*vaded  the  speech  from  the  beginning  to  thJe  end.  He 
should  not  have  been  astonished  had  it  been  made  by  tiie  hon.  m^nber 
for  the  city  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell),  but  coming  as  it  did  from  one  of 
the  most  able  and  respectable  members  of  the  Irish  Bar,  he  was  filled 
with  considerable  dismay.  It  occurred  to  him  that  if  that  speech  faith- 
fully represented  the  views  of  the  Government,  the  Bill  was  not  mereij 
a  tempoi-ary  measure  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress — ^but  it  was  something 
widely  different — it  was  the  commencement  of  a  campaign  against  land- 
lords, it  was  the  first  step  in  a  social  war,  it  was  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
masses  against  the  propei*tied  classes."  Exactly  the  charge  brought  by 
Mr.  Law  against  us  here.  Again,  Loi*d  Randolph  Churchill  says — "  If 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  were  to  be  judged  by  the  promotets 
of  that  agitation  from  his  speech,  then  those  promoters  had  eveiy  ri^t 
and  reason  to  look  on  the  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  as  their 
sympathiser,  friend  and  ally."  Now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  only  occupy  two 
or  three  minutes  of  your  time  in  reading  these  extracts — ^They  are  very 
numerous  but  I  shall  pass  on 

Mr.  Porter, — Really  my  lord  I  object  to  this. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — I  should  have  interposed  earlier.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  these  speeches  of  Lord  Rand<^ph  ChurduU. 
The  objection  is  that  they  were  not  put  in  evidence  at  all^  and  that  they 
are  now  brought  in  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Gwrrom^ — I  am  not  putting  them  in  evidence  at  alL  I  am  stat- 
ing them  as  part  of  my  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — You  may  use  any  argument  you  like,  bat 
you  cannot  read  the  speeches.  You  may  abuse  Mr.  Law  yourself,  if  yoa 
please 

Mr.  Cwrrtm, — I  don't  want  to  abuse  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerau). — ^You  cannot  read  one  speech  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill. 

Mr.  Curran, — ^Thero  were  some  others,  of  even  higher  rank,  made 
fiiTTiilar  Speeches  ;  but  I  have  read  sufficient  to  show  you  what  chaiges 
the  representatives  of  law  and  order  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
the  House  of  Lords  brought  against  the  Government  represented  here 
by  Mr.  Law.  And  I  say  Mr.  Law  was  an  attentive  listener,  and 
we  have  the  charges  made  against  him  reproduced  against  my 
clients.  You  have  had  speeches  proved  to  you  of  1^ 
right  hon.  gentleman — speeches  which  reflected  credit  upon  him.  Yon 
haye  had  speeches  of  Mr. .  Gladstone — speeches  which  reflected  ctedifc 
upon  him,  and  you  have  had  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright — :speedie8  which 
reflected  credit  upon  him — and  you  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  spoke  those  speeches ;  and,  I  say,  if  the  repreeentatives  of  tk 
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landlord  class  in  England  and  Ireland  had  their  way,  they  wonld  have 
had  Mr.  Law  a  co-conspirator  with  my  clients ;  they  would  have  had 
Mr.  Bright  charged  with  the  same  offence^  and  they  would  have  had 
Mr.  Gladstone  duirged  here  as  a  co-conspirator  with  my  cHents — ^because 
what  Mr.  Law  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  my  clients  said  through 
the  country,  and  what  Mr.  Qladstone  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  my 
clients  said  through  the  country.     It  may  be  that  poor  uneducated  men 
— I    am    not    now    speaking    of  Nally,   because,   as   I   said  at  the 
commencement    of   my    observations,    I    will    deal    with     his     case 
last — ^but  poor  uneducated  men   holding   meetings   not  in  connexion 
with    the    Land    League,     but    to    cry    down     some    terrible    act 
of      oppression     in       the       immediate       neighbourhood — gentlemen 
you  will  find  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  evidence  that  they  were 
not  wholly  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League— but  poor  uneducated 
men,  it  may  be,  gave  expression,  not  in  the  same  words,   but  to  the 
same  ideas  entertained  during  the  year  '80  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  Mr. 
Law,  and  by  Mr.  Bright.     They  gave  expression  to  the    same  ideas, 
the  words    may   have   been   different     Now,    gentlemen   it   will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  take  yon  somewhat  in  detail  through  some  few 
of  the  meetings.     Some  one  of  the  counsel  was  boimd  to  do  it,  and  it 
has  fallen  to  my  task,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  being  angry  with  me 
for  detaining  you,  you  might  be  satisfied  that  only  one  is  doing  it. 
I  shall  only  refer  you  to  some  few  of  the  meetings,  and  a  few  of  the 
speeches  made  at  ^em,  but  I  shall  show  you  that  some  of  those  gentle- 
men named  here — Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Nally,  and  Mr.  Walsh  were  in  no 
way   connected  with  the  Land   League,  they  never  spoke*  except  at 
local  meetings,  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  they  intended  to 
agree  with  anything  Mr.  Famell  did.     Nally  says,  don't  join  the  Land 
League,   join  my  league.      Pamell  works  with   the  priests.      I  will 
show  you  presently  that  Cbrdon  abused  the  priests.       Now,    gentle- 
men, as   to    Mr.    Pamell    and   Mr.   Dillon   I   shall  refer  to  one  or 
two  of  their  speeches,  and  I  shall  show  you  that  the  object  they  had  in 
view  was  the  object  stated   in  the  pai)ers  of  the  Land  League,  and 
stated  on  the  card.     One  man  made  a  statement  to-day,  another  man 
might,  seeing  it  in  the  papers,  have  made  a  similai*  statement  next 
day.     But,  gentlemen,  that  does  not  show  pre-concert,  that  does  not 
show  pre-arrangement,  and  you  must  be  satisfied  there  was  pre-concert 
and  pr&-arrangement  before  you  can  convict  my  client& 

Boyton  says,  "  There  have  been  evictions  in  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Tip- 
perary,  and  the  caretakers  that  are  watching  these  evicted  farms,  and 
inhabiting  these  homesteads,  are  the  bats  and  the  owls,  and  God  help 
the  man  who  dare  go  near  one  of  them.  This  poor  woman  has  nine 
children  and  is  in  that  little  cottage  over  there,  and  when  six  months  are 
over  what  is  she  to  do  9 "  That  is  in  his  speech.  '<  I  am  here,"  he  says, 
"  to  denounce  the  system."  That  is  what  he  says.  It  is  not  individuals, 
but  the  system  which  would  allow  a  i^oot  woman  with  her  nine  children 
to  be  evicted  and  cast  out  on  the  roadside.  '*  Another  case,"  he  goes  on, 
"  is  that  of  a  Catherine  ReUly^  whose  Government  valuation,"  ~this  was 
a  small  meeting  at  which  Boyton  spoke,  and  which  was  a  local  meeting 
— "  whose  Grovemment  valuation  is  £5  15«.,  and  whose  rent  is  £10  12*. 
She  owes  one  half-year's  rent,  and  she  has  been  evicted."  This  was  all 
in  the  commencement  of  the  year,  at  a  time  when  the  people  had  not 
got  in  their  crops  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  pay 
their  rent — '*  (a  voico,  *  Name  the  tyrant.')"  He  is  called  upon  to 
name  the  person,  he  is  called  upon  to  name  the  tyrant ;  but 
in  order  to  show  that  it  was  the  system,  which  Mr.  Boyton,  M^ho  is 
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one  of  the  defendants  in  this  case,  and  was  connected  with  Dublin, 
in  order  to  show  that  it  was  the  system  and  not  the  man  he  referred  to— 

Mr.  PorUr, — Is  it  reasonable  to  ask  if  my  friend  is  reading  from  the 
report  of  the  Ballintaffy  meeting,  which  is  in  evidence  t 

The  AUomey-G^neral. — If  he  will  kindly  give  us  the  page  % 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Porter, — It  is  not  in  the  speech  we  are  reading. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — If  he  can  give  us  the  page  we  can  catch  iK 

Mr.  Cwnun. — What  I  am  reading  here  is  taken  from  the  newspaper. 
I  have  read  in  some  instances  from  the  reports  furnished  by  the 
Crown. 

The  AiUyrMy-GeMTal, — That  will  not  do.     It  is  not  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Cwrran, — It  is  a  verbatim  report. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  have  not  a  single  newspaper  report  in 
evidence  except  some  numbers  of  the  Nation, 

Mr.  Curran, — I  am  merely  reading  from  i-eports  of  the  pi'oceedings. 

The  AUomey-GenercU, — They  had  them  the  whole  time.  Those  are 
not  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — There  was  an  occasional  cross-examination 
of  the  reporter  employed  to  report  these  meetings  for  the  Government 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  newspaper  reports,  but  none  of  these  reports 
were  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  M*Laiighlin. — ^There  is  a  misunderstanding,  my  loixl — a  very 
natural  one,  I  admit.  I  myself  fell  into  it.  What  he  is  reading  is  not 
the  FreemarCs  report  of  what  is  used  in  cross-examination,  but  it  is  the 
Freemavia  re]K)rt  of  the  proceedings  here  from  day  to  day,  embodying 
the  extracts  from  the  speeches  which  were  read  in  the  course  of  this 

trial. 

Mr.  Porter, — ^We  furnished  them  with  printed  copies  of  the  speeches. 

Mr.  M^Laugldin, — We  have  them  here  at  present,  if  they  were  only 
arranged. 

Mr.  Porter, — There  is  not  one  word  of  that  in  the  speech.  We  have 
it  here  before  us. 

The  AtUymey-General, — ^We  have  the  whole  speech  before  us. 

Mr.  M^Lavghlin, — ^There  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  the  matter  at  alL 
There  is  a  mistake  in  the  name. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  am  not  at  ail  surprised.  There  are  so 
many  of  them. 

Mr.  M^Lav^Jdin, — It  is  very  natural,  my  lord.  It  may  be  Newtown. 
No  ;  it  is  Ballintaffy.     It  is  on  the  30th  May. 

Mr.  Curran. — Yes  ;  the  Ballintaffy  meeting,  on  the  30th  May,  county 
Mayo.  It  is  number  four  in  the  schedule.  You  see  I  am  right,  my 
lord.  It  was  at  Ballintaffy  that  Mr.  Boyton  made  the  observations 
to  which  I  now  allude. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Proceed,  Mr.  Cumm. 

Mr.  Curran, — ^Well  now,  Mr.  Boyton  says  that  he  "  is  here  to  de- 
nounce the  system,  and  Til  just  commence  with  a  very  few  evictions  in 
Mayo.**  Then  he  goes  on  to  give  instances  of  oppression,  and  showing 
that,  so  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned,  in  that  part  of  the  speech,  he 
was  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Land  League  thems^ves;  the 
legitimate  objects  of  the  Land  League — that  is  spee^king  of  the  system ; 
telling  the  people  that  they  want  to  prevent  evictions  by  changing  this 
system,  by  giving  the  people  the  right  to  call  the  land  their  own,  by 
buying  it  out  as  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  O'Sullivan  says,  from  the  land- 
lord, by  giving  the  landlords  it  may  be  25  per  cent.,  but  at  all  events 
buying  it  out  at  a  fair  valuation.  It  was  the  system  be  was  denouncing. 
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That  was  not,  as  suggested  by  the  learned  Attorney-General,  so  suggested> 
advocating  that  murder  and  treason  be  adopted.    ''  Name  the  tyrant,"  the 
voice  cried  from  the  crowds ;  but  he  does  not  name  him,  "  I  won't  pollute 
my  lips,"  he  says,  ''with  his  dirty  name."    He  might  have  made  use  of 
that  olraervation  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  ears  of  the  people,  but 
notwithstanding  he  refused  to  tell  the  name.     ''Another  case  is  that  of 
Catherine  Brennon,  who  is  thirty-two  years  in  possession,  and  is  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  has  two  daughters.     She  owes  two  years'  rent,  but  I 
went  through  all  the  land  with  Mr.  Delany.     She  showed  me  this  house, 
and  I  walked  over  that  land  and  valued  it,  and  I  must  say  that  the 
man  that  would  take  such  rents  as  I  have  named  from  widows  is 
nothing  but  a  tjrrant  and  a  confiscator.     My  hands  are  full  of  such 
cases,  so  I  won't  go  into  any  more  of  them.     I  understand  that  a  series 
of  acts  such  as  these  are  contemplated  on  this  property."     He  says,  "  I 
am  sometimes  driven  into  making  observations,"  but  Mr.  Boyton  went 
down  there  and  he  told  the  people  what  exactly  the  Land  League  want 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  keep  the  people  in  their  holdiugs  by  constitutional 
means.     I  say  again  here,  with  respect  to  the  priest,  that  if  you  think 
boyton  was  a  conspirator  because  he  made  these  observations, — ^he  spoke 
in  the  presence  of  Father  M'Crea,  and  that  would  be  as  strong,  if  not 
stronger  evidence  against  Father  M'Crea  than  against  these  alleged  dread- 
ful conspirators,  against  these  other  gentlemen  who  were  not  there  at  alL 
Father  M'Crea  says  "  And  the  second  reason  which  moves  me  to  take  the 
chair  is  that  I  in  myself  wish  to  show  not  by  words  but  by  action  that 
the  Catholic  priests  of   Lreland  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  Irelwid."    The  Government  represented  by  my  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney-General,  wants  me  to  believe  that  the  priests  of  Ireland  are 
co-conspirators  with  Mr.  Pamell  in  murder  and  treason.     If  Mr.  Pamell 
is  a  conspirator,  whose  object  is  murder  and  treason,  so  are  also  the 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests  of  Ireland,  because,  as  Father  M'Crea  says, 
they  are  thoroughly  with  them,  and  the  letters  show  it.     "I  have  here  the 
cases  of  eviction  that  have  brought  us  together  to-day.     In  ihe  first  place 
I  went  down  to  the  lands  and  had  a  look  at  them.       Your  friend, 
Mr.  Delany  here,  pointed  them  out  to  me.     Do  you  take  a  good  look  at 
them  too.     You  can  see  them  from  where  you  stand,  and  then  form 
your  own  judgment  and  think  what  kind  of  man,  if  man  he  is,  that  has 
crushed'  these  people.     In  the  first  case,  there  is  Mrs.  Maria  Keilly 
whose  Government  valuation  is  £10,  and  who  is  charged  by  this  man  a 
rent      of    £23     15&"       Gentlemen     a      man     is    not   entitled    to 
compensation  when  he  is  put  out  for  the  non-payment  of  rent     There 
is  nothing  in  the  Land  Act  to  prevent  a  landlord  from  raising  and 
raising  and  raising  the  rent  until  he  has  raised  it  to  such  a  pitdi  that 
the  slightest  calamity,  the  least  bit  of  famine,  prostrates  that  man. 
"When  this  place  was  first  taken  the  rent  was  £1  2s."  and  you  see  it  is 
£23  lOa.  now,  and  she  was  evicted  for  not  paying  that  rent.  ^  Gentle- 
men, you  see  under  what  circumstances  an  eviction  will  take  place.    A 
farmer  paid  £1  28.  a  year  for  that  place  when  he  took  it,  and  after  a 
time  a  rent  of  £23  10«.  is  charged.      Who  made  it  worth  the  money  1 
Who  has  it  now  ?    Who  has  the  result  of  that  man's  long  years  of  toU  1 
Who  but  the  landlord.      Under  what  system  is  the  landlord  enabled  to 
do  this )      Under  the  system,  gentlemen,  which  my  clients  are  trying  to 
put  an  end  to.      When  this  place  was  first  taken  the  rent  was  £1  28. 
Not  because  that  was  a  just  value  for  the  land,  but  to  obtain  it.      And 
they  are  now  in  possession  twenty-five  years.      When  other  lands  gave 
good  crops  this  land  would  produce  no  more  than  thirteen  stones  of  com 
to  the  acre ;  and  half  that  rent  was  tendered  to  the  landlord,  but  he 
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refused  it  unless  the  whole  one  and  Srhalf  years'  re:nt  was  paid  ;  bat  he 
let  her  iny  after  getting  possession,  as  caretaker  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqbrald. —  How  much  was  the  rentl-  Have  you  read 
it  oorrectly,  that  the  original  rent  was  £1  28.  The  valtnftion^  I  think, 
is  £15. 

Mr.  Ourran, — ^Well,  his  lordship  may  well  be  surprised  at  such 
dealings,  but  I  take  leaire  to  say  that  the  report  is  very  good,  and  thai 
all  parties  are  bound  by  it.  I  do  not  wonder  that  his  lordship  with  his 
idea  of  what  is  fair  play,  should  be  surprised ;  but  I  say  it  is  not  one 
instance  or  two,  but  a  thousand  of  instances,  where  that  occurs.- 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — If  we  had  the  number  of  acres  I  could  find 
it  at  once. 

The  Attamet^GeriereU, — ^It  is  only  what  Mr.  Boyton  saya  If  we  had 
the  number  of  acres. 

Mr.  Curran, — -This  Grovemment  valuation  is  £10,  and  the  rent  whicli 
was  charged  to  him  was  £23  16«. — "  when  this  place  was  first  taken  the 
rent  was  £1  2«." 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — What  struck  both  my  learned  friend  and 
myself  at  the  same  time  when  it  was  read  was  that  when  the  place  was 
taken  the  rent  was  £1  28.  an  acre. 

Mr.  M^Laughlvn,. — I  think,  my  lord,  it  means  twelve.  The  one  and 
two  have  been  separated.     That  is  more  likely  to  be  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^That  is  more  likely. 

Mr.  Curran. — £1  2«.  per  acre  would  be  a  very  high  rent. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^That  would  be  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  land  and  the  number  of  the  acres.  I  think  Mr.  McLaughlin  h^A 
given  us  the  true  solution  of  it. 

Mr.  M^Lcmgldin. — It  is  more  likely,  my  lord,  I  think. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — It  is  very  probable,  but  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Cwrran. — At  all  events,  when  there  was  one  and  a  half  years' 
rent  due,  and  though  the  half  of  it  was  tendered,  the  landlord  would  not 
accept  it ;  he  refused  it  unless  the  whole  year  and  a  halTs  rent  was  paid ; 
but  he  let  her  in,  afber  getting  possession,  as  caretaker  for  six  months. 
You  will  find  that  in  many  instances  landlords  have  let  people  in  as 
caretakers.  Do  you  know  what  that  means?  Letting  in  as  a 
caretaker  means  that  the  person  can  be  put  out  in  any  week,  that 
he  has  lost  all  claim  to  receive  compensation.  Letting  in  as  a  care- 
taker means  that,  notwithstanding  you  were  at  the  will  and  mercy 
of  your  landlord  before,  you  are  still  more  at  his  mercy  now. 
These  are  Father  M*Crea*s  observations,  and  you  will  find, 
as  far  as  I  deal  with  the  meetings,  that  the  priests  and  the 
people  were  thoroughly  united.  As  one  of  them  said,  "  who  is  the  best 
friend  of  the  people — the  priest."  The  next  one  I  come  to  is  Glenna- 
maddy.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  these  meetings ;  some  of  them 
were  what  I  call  merely  local  meetings,  which  were  held  by  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood,  without  even  a  suggestion  from  the  people  in 
Dublin.  They  were  meetings  held  by  the  people  of  the  place  for 
denouncing  some  terrible  act  of  oppression  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
you  will  find  that  Mr.  Nally  and  Mr.  Gordon  appear  to  have  hunted  in 
couples  at  these  meetings.  Now,  Mr.  Nally  says  at  that  meeting — "  My 
friends  and  fellow  countrymen" — and  I  am  sure  that  in  dealing  with  the 
case  of  Nally,  111  show  you  that  he  acted  altogether  upon  his  own 
ideas  that  he  attended  these  meetings — I  don't  know  if  it  was  for  the 
drink  that  the  police  plied  him  with — but  he  attended  these  meetings 
tiiough  he  was  no  member  of  the  Land  League.     The  Attomey-Oeneral, 
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in  stating  his  case,  said  that  Nally  was  a  paid  agent,  and  that  they  had 
continued  him  as  a  paid  agent.  I  was  astounded  at  the  statement,  and 
waited  from  day  to  day  to  hear  the  proof  of  it.  I  say  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Nally  that  he  was  not  a  paid  agent.  Mr.  Gordon  has  also  stated  that 
he  was  no  paid  agent  of  the  Land  League,  that  he  refused  to  take  money 
for  his  services,  and  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  that  Mr.  Nally  did  the 
same.  Why  did  Nally  go  about  the  country  1  I  have  already  stated 
one  reason.  Nally  was  a  near  relative  of  an  evicted  tenant.  Mr. 
Walsh  stated  in  one  of  his  speeches  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  evicted 
tenant,  and  that  no  man  knew  better  than  he  did  the  terrible  hardship 
and  woe  that  follows  the  tale  of  eviction.  And,  without  doubt,  any 
other — ^I  have  a  right  to  state  his  case. 

The  Attomey-G^enercU, — I  do  not  think  he  states  these  facts. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgrbald. — If  it  appears  in  the  speeches  that  Mr. 
Nally  said  so,  asserted  that  he  was,  you  may  read  it,  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  it. 

The  Attorney-General, — There  is  not. 

Mr.  Currcm. — I  am  speaking  here  for  Nally. 

Mr.  Maodonogh, — Listen  to  what  his  lordship  says. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoeraxd. — It  is  a  proposition  that  I  never  heard 
before— speaking  in  reply  now  to  the  evidenca 

Mr.  Curran. — ^I  yielded  my  right — because  I  thought  I  had  a  right 
to  open  and  reply  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Ton  ai*e  now  speaking  to  the  case, 
evidence  being  now  closed,  and  you  have  no  right  to  bring  anything  else 
into  it. 

Mr.  Macdonogh — ^I  am  sure  my  learned  friend  will  yield  to  what 
your  lordship  says  at  once. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — If  he  makes  that  statement,  and  if  it  be 
read  against  him,  you  have  a  right  to  advert  to  it. 

Mr.  Cwrran, — At  all  events  we  have  it  stated  that  he  was  a  paid 
agent  of  the  Land  League.  There  is  nothing  to  make  you  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  a  paid  agent,  or  even  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Land  League,  which  I  also  deny ;  but  we  have  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  son  of  an  evicted  tenant,  and  I  say  there  is  the  reply  to  it.  But 
there  is  something  peculiar  about  the  case  of  Nally  here.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  treat  it  in  a  jocose  manner  in  the  cross-examination,  and 
although  I  treated  it  in  that  way  I  did  not  feel  that>  it  was  a  subject 
for  merriment.  There  is  something  peculiar  about  his  so  long 
making  speeches  which  were  reported  to  the  Government,  and  that 
there  was  no  stop  put  to  it  There  is  something  peculiar  about  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  man  easily  affected  by  drink,  and  yet  that  we  find  him  from 
time  to  time  supplied  by  the  policemen  with  drink  before  he  went  to 
the  meetings.  Just  reflect  upon  these  facts,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury.  Stringer  reported  him,  gave  him  drink,  and  took  diink 
from  him.  Every  man  of  them  except  one — one  man  proved  the 
nile  by  the  exception  as  he  said  hiinself ;  this  man  was  the 
only  man  who  did  not  do  it — every  constable  who  came  here  to  prove 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Nally  had  either  given  drink  to  him  or  taken  drink 
from  him.  And  Nally  was  a  man  known  to  all  to  be  easily  excited  by 
drink.  If  the  Government  believed  that  Nally  was  in  earnest,  why  did 
tliey  not  stop  him  long  since  ?  I  asked  one  constable  how  soon — after  one 
terrible  speech  had  been  delivered  by  Nally — how  soon  afterwards  ho 
had  sent  the  report  up  to  Dublin,  and  he  said  that  he  had  sent  it  be- 
tween two  and  three  days  afterwards.  The  Government  of  the  day — 
a  Consenrative  Government — ^had  these  speeches^  and  so  had  the  Go- 
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vemment  that  suooeeded  it,  and  it  has  be^i  umng  these  speeches  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  this  agitation — they  had  these  sp^ches  reported 
to  them  within,  at  all  events,  a  week  after  the  meetings,  and  when  ^e 
late  Qovemment  arrested  Messrs.  Brennan  and  Davitt^  why  did  they 
not  also  arrest  Nally  1  Because  Nally  was  nothing  better  than  a  dronken 
fool    going    about,     from    meeting    to     meeting,      speaking     here 
and  speaking  there.       Was  that  not  the  reason  why  Nally  escaped 
so     long  f      Was    that    not    the     reason    why    they  did    not  be- 
lieve or  pay  attention   to  what  he  said  at  these   meetings)     Why 
they  were  aware  that  he  was  a  drunken  fellow,  because  the  Attorney- 
General  put  this  question  to  one  of  the  witnesses — "  Was  Nally  dnmk 
at  this  meeting  f     ''  He  was,"  the  witness  said.     After  all,  I  think  it 
was  not  fair  that  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Attorney-General,  representing 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  should  charge  my  clients  with  being  con- 
spirators with  Nally,  to  say  that  they  conspired  with  him  to  achiere 
their  objects  by  the  means  of  murder ;  because  that  was  said  over  and 
over  again.     I  say  it  was  not  fair — and  I  cannot  throw  dirt  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Government — to  press  so  infamous  a  charge.     It  was  not  fair  to 
watch  Nally  going  from  meeting  to  meeting,  letting  him  go  on,  and,  I 
say,  directly  encouraging  him — ^for  the  police  did  encourage  him — ^to  en- 
courage him  in  making  the  observations  he  mada     The  police  gave 
him  drink,  and  then  took  down  his  words  and  sent  them  to  the  Castle. 
It  was  not  fair  of  them  to  allow  that  man  to  go  on.     And  whj  did 
they  do  it  1     Because,  if  they  did  not,  they  could  not  have  dragged  in 
Mr.  Pamell  as  a  conspirator  with  him.     And,  I  am  sure  that  you,  as 
Irishmen,  will  tell  the  Right  Hon.  the  Attorney-General,  representing 
Her    Majesty's    Government,  that  whatever    Mr.    Pamell  may  he, 
whatever  his  faults  may  be,  he  is  no  conspirator  for  murder.     Now 
gentlemen,  here  is  one    of  the  pronouncements  of  Mr.  NaUy — "My 
friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  coming  here,  I  assure  you,  for  a  positive 
fact,  though  it  is  well  known  in  this  country  that  it  is  a  system  caUed 
landlordism.     I  will  work  tooth  and  nail,  and  until  I  see  these  scoun- 
drels caUed  landlords,  I  will  see  them  banished  in  oblivion  and  the  ten- 
ants to  be  the  owners  of  the  land.     I  tell  yon  what  it  is,  that  I  ask  one 
request  of  you  again,  to  abolish  landlordism  and  have  in  its  stead  pets- 
ant  proprietary.     I  will  now  thank  you  for  the  reception  you  have  given 
me,  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  things  that  I  don't  do  or  believe  in 
myself,  let  each  and  everyone  of  you  go  home  sober."     Mr.  Nally  was 
generally  called  upon  to  speak  after  the  meeting  was  closed,  and  except 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  never  was  at  any  meeting  in  which  these 
desperate  conspirators  from  Dublin  appeared.     For  they  have  so  disa- 
vowed it.     They  were  working  for  a  legitimate  object^  to  be  attained  hy 
legitimate  means.     Nally's  object  was  murder,  if  he  believed  in  it,  whidi 
he  says  he  did  not.     There  is  certainly  an  excuse  for  poor  Nally,  and  it 
is  the  best  excuse  for  him — "  As  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  things  that 
I  don't  do  or  believe  in  myself,  let  each  and  everyone  of  you  go  home 
sober."    He  gave  them  an  ad\ic6  which  he  says  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  taking  himself,  namely,  "  to  go  home  sober."     That^  I  need 
hardly  tell  you,    is  the  language  of  a  man  who  was  not  at  that 
time    perfectly    sober.       Here    he     referred    to    the    police,    and 
he  and  the  police  were   very  good  friends.     Now,  you  know  that 
if  I  did  not  believe  that  Nally  is  an  honest  poor  fellow  there  would  he 
very  fair  grounds  for  the  suggestion  that  the  whole  thing  was  got  up 
between  himself  and  the  police.     But  I  believe  he  is  an  honest  poor 
fellow.     It  would  lead  one  to  that  impression  if  he  did  not  know  the 
facts.     His  sole  soreness  against  the  landlords  is  that  he  himself  snf- 
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fered  from  them.  Ton  find  him  on  the  most  friendlj  terms  with  the 
police,  getting  them  care,  looking,  after  them,  and  getting  drunk  with 
them.  He  is  an  honest  poor  fellow,  full  of  patriotism  and  full  of  whiskey. 
Well,  now,  gentlemen,  there  was  a  conspiracy  as  far  as  Nally  was  con- 
cerned, but  the  conspiracy  as  fi&r  as  he  was  concerned  was  a  conspiracy 
between  himself  and  Stringer.  This  is  the  only  conspiracy  that  existed. 
It  was  a  conspiracy  to  get  drunk.  I  did  not  press  Stringer  on  the 
subject,  but  he  said  he  never  took  more  than  a  half -one  at  the  time.  I 
asked  him  who  treated,  and  he  said  there  was  an  interchange.  Well, 
that  would  suggest  more  than  one  half-one.  It  would  suggest  two  half- 
ones  at  the  time.  "  There  is  one  thing  about  those '' — referring  to  the 
police—''  we  hare  no  right  to  say  anything  against  them.  They  are 
very  peaceable  and  orderly,  but  if  they  could  have  a  few — they  might 
get  more  intelligenoe.  I  would  ask  them  to  join  the  Land  League  on 
the  same  principle  that  other  people  do,  and  when  they  join  the  League 
I  will  guarantee  that  they  will  be  for  keeping  it."  Whether  Ncdly 
referred  to  taking  the  pledge  and  keeping  it  I  do  not  know ;  but  one 
would  imagine  that  he  was  there  in  his  half-drunken  state  speaking  of 
the  pledge,  and  not  of  the  Land  League.  There  was  a  Mr.  Kilmartin  at 
the  meeting,  who  says — "  I  was  never  a  traitor  or  a  rebel,  but  I  am  a 
traitor  and  a  rebel  against  felonious  landlords  or  landgrabbers.  The 
time  has  come  when  landlord  tyranny  must  be  pub  down.  Now,  the 
way  to  do  this  is  by  lawful,  constitutional  means,  otherwise  you  will  not 
be  doing  it  right."  He  is  talking  of  the  bad  landlordism  of  the  land- 
lords. And  that  meeting  was  caused  by  one  or  two  circumstances,  for 
the  purpose  of  crying  down  a  very  bad  eviction  which  had  tsiken 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  is  in  evidence. 
The  next  meeting  Mr.  Pamell  addressed  was  at  Beaufort  on  the  16th 
May,  and,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Pamell's  object  was  not  an  illegitimate  or 
illegal  object,  and  his  speeches  at  those  meetings  were  different  from 
those  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr. 
Nally.  At  the  Beaufort  meeting  Mr.  Pamell  said — "  The  laws  the 
landlords  make  give  the  landlords  the  right  to  exact  any  rents  that  they 
please,  and  to  seize  the  food  upon  which  the  tenant  has  to  depend  for 
his  existence  in  satisfaction  for  that  rent,  and  finally  in  driving  out  the 
tenant  from  his  holding  if  he  fails  or  is  not  able  to  pay  this  rent.  These 
laws  are  unjust,  and,  although  we  members  of  Parliament  can  do,  and 
will  do,  a  great  deal  to  alter  them,  you  can  do  a  great  deal  more."  Surely 
there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that,  for  the  same  thing  was  said 
in  language  ten  times  stronger  by  members  of  the  present 
Government.  ''  I  know  (continues  Mr.  Pamell)  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  of  the  600,000  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  fully  400,000  are  unable 
to  pay  their  rents,"  simply  from  the  present  system  of  rack-renting, 
and  unjust  land  laws.  ''  Ejectments  for  the  non-payment  of  rent  have 
been  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  and  in  a  short  time  the  landlords 
will  ask  the  courts  of  law  to  enforce  those  decrees  and  ejectments.  This 
will  be  a  very  serious  situation.  Can  it  be  expected,  this  time  in  the 
19th  century,  our  people  will  allow  themselves  to  be  driven  from  their 
farms  as  in  1848 1  I  think  that  day  is  gone  by — that  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mination is  taking  fast  hold  of  our  people,  and  that  they  will  no  longer 
permit  themselves  to  be  exterminated  as  in  the  past,  either  with  or  with- 
out law.  I  say  that  the  Government  that  leaves  the  tenantry  of  this 
country  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords,  undertakes  a  grave  responsibility, 
the  outcome  of  which  no  man  can  foresee,  and  I  ask  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  to  inform  themselves  on  this  subject."  This 
is  the  dreadful  conspirator  who  asks  the  Government  to  inform  them- 
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selves  as  to  the  wants  of  the  Irish  people.  He  is  the  man  whom  the 
Bright  Hon.  the  Attomey-Oeneral  arraigns  here  as  a  conspirator — as  a 
man  who  was  inciting  the  people  to  outrage — in  the  face  of  that  request 
that  the  Goyemment  will  inform  themselves  as  to  the  wants  of  the 
Irish  people.  ''  I  say  the  Grovemment  that  leaves  the  tenantry  of  this 
coimtiy  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords  undertakes  a  grave  responsibility^ 
the  outcome  of  which  no  man  can  foresee ;  and  I  ask  the  Grovemment 
of  England  to  inform  themselves  on  this  subject,  and  if  it  finds  that  my 
statement  is  a  true  one,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  are 
face  to  hce  with  famine,  that  they  will  pass  such  a  measure  as 
will  stay  eviction."  Over  and  over  again  the  learned  Attorney- 
General  charged  that  Mr.  Pamell  did  not  want  argument  or 
constitutional  agitation,  but  organization  for  an  illegal  purpose  and 
conspiracy.  Here  we  find  Mr.  Pamell,  in  clear  and  unambiguous  lan- 
guage, suggesting  that  the  Grovemment  should  bring  in  some  law  to 
stay  evictions  in  Ireland,  and  the  Government  agreed  with  this  dreadful 
conspii*ator,  so  that  if  he  were  a  conspirator  Government  were  also  con- 
spirators— for  they  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  law  to 
stay  eviction^  and  they  attempted  to  pass  such  a  measure  and  signally 
failed.  "  If  the  Legislature  (he  says)  refuses  to  step  in,  this  agitation 
will  have  to  go  on  ;  it  will  increase  tenfold  in  intensity,  and  the  people 
will  do  for  themselves  that  which  the  Legislature  refuses  to  do.''  If 
the  Government  does  not  step  in,  what  would  be  the  result.  Eviction 
nftereviction  wouldgoon,  and  they  would  have  re-enacted  the  scenes  which 
occurred  in  '47  and  '48.  If  the  Giovemment  failed  to  step  in?  They  made 
the  attempt,  and  failed  through  no  fault  of  theirs.  The  arguments  of 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  reference  to  that  measure  were  beyond 
doubt  the  arguments  of  men  who  had  deeply  at  heart  the  interests  of 
this  country ;  but  they  failed  in  their  beneficent  intention,  because  the 
landlord  oppression  was  too  strong  for  them ;  and  because  Mr.  Pamell 
endeavoured  to  stop  that  oppression,  because  he  endeavoured  by  his 
acts  and  utterances  to  show  the  landlords  they  should  not  and  dare  not 
interfere,  he  is  now  arraigned  here  before  this  tribunal  as  a  conspirator. 
'*  And  the  people  will  do  for  themselves,  that  wliich  the  legislation  refuses 
to  do."  In  the  same  speech  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  does  not  object 
to  the  Ulster  custom  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  trouble  you,  gentlemen, 
with  that.  That  is  so  far  as  the  speech  of  Mr.  Pamell  is  concerned  at 
tlic  meeting  in  Beaufort.  At  a  meeting  at  Knockcrogherry,  held  on  the 
16  th  May,  we  have  Mr.  Harris,  one  of  the  traver8ei*s,  making  a  speech. 
^'  My  opinion  is  (he  says),  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  fuUy  satisfied,  by  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  came  to  Ireland,  and  other  great 
men,  that  they  are  in  favour  of  giving  to  Ireland  a  peasant  proprietary, 
and  would  we  not  be  very  foolish,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  go  in  for  fixity 
of  tenure]"  Here  is  Mr.  Harris,  another  of  the  conspirators,  agreeing 
in  everything  Mr.  Gladstone  was  endeavouring  to  do  for  Ireland. 
That  speech  of  Mr.  Harris  was  given  in  evidence  to  show  that  this 
dreadful  man  was  in  the  conspiracy  with  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Nally. 
He  refei-s,  in  adulatory  terms,  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  he  thought  was 
doing  his  best  for  the  country.  "  In  the  first  place  (he  continues)  is  not 
every  man  paying  more  than  he  is  able  to  pay,  and  we  have 
falling  markets.  But  I  hope  that  such  an  arrangement  will 
be  made  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  he  will  be  the  owner 
and  proprietor  of  the  land  he  holds  1  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  says  the 
Government  were  going  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  landlords.  Mr. 
Hanis  does  not  say  half  as  much,  but  he  says  some  arrangement  shotdd 
be  matlo  by  which  the  peasants  of  Ireland  would  be  turned  into  peasant 
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proprietors,  by  paying  the  landlords,  and  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
time  they  .would  become  proprietors.     Where  is  the  dreadful  conspiracy 
there )    Are  unpremeditated  expressions,  spoken  without  deliberation, 
in  the  heat  perhaps  of  an  eloquent  speech,  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
sustain  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  ?    It  is  not  these  expressions  you 
are  to  use  against  him  to  show  he  was  an  illegal  and  guilty  conspirator. 
At    once    admit    the    object  of   these    men    was  '^e  good  of  their 
country,     as     I     submit    it    was,     having     regard     to      the    pro- 
positions    of     the     Land     League,      I     do     not     weigh     in     an 
evenly  balanced  scales  as  to  whether  the    means  suggested  for  the 
attainment  of  that  object  were  legal  or  not.     Once  you  are  satisfied  that 
these  men  had  but  one  great  object  in  view,  namely,  the  good  of  their 
country,  and  the  result  is  easy.     Mr.  Fallon,  who  proposed  a  resolutioji 
at  that  meeting,  showed  that  the  real  object  was  to  do  everything  con- 
stitutionally, do  everything  right  and  proper.      The  resolution  which 
Mr.  Fallon  proposes  is — ''That  we,  the  tenant-farmers  of  this  district, 
endorse    the     programme    of    land    reform    adopted    at    the    Land 
Conference,    held    in     Dublin,  which     proposes   a    final    settlement 
on  the  basis  of  a    peasant    proprietary,    and  as    a  security  for  the 
tenant  in  the   meantime,  the  immediate  passage  through  Parliament 
of  a  bill,   suspending  for  a  period  of  two  years  ejectments  from  all 
holdings  valued  at  and  under  £20,  and  for  a  similar  period  in  the  case 
of  any  holding  whatsoever  the  right  of  recovering  a  rent  higher  than 
the  Poor-Law  valuation."     Gentlemen,  the  greater  part  of  that  resolu- 
tion was  afterwards  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  terms  of 
which  this  terrible  conspirator,  Mr.  Fallon,  suggested.     It  was  carried 
with  the  assistance  of  my  right  hon.   friend,  the  Attorney-Genera],  a 
member  of  the  Government,   and  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     We  have  Mr.  Pamell,  again  at  a  meeting  held  at  Irishtown,  on 
the  20th  May,  and  there  he  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  very  same 
effect  that  Mr.  Fallon  did,  "That  we  hereby  endorse  the  programme  of 
land  reform  for  Ireland  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  National  Land 
League,    and    adopted    at    the   Conference    of  Land  Iteformers  held 
in     Dublin    on     Thursday     last,     and    pledge     ourselves     to      do 
all  in  our  power  to  have  that  programme  applied  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  agricultural  and   industrial  classes  of  our  country."     That  wius 
perfectly  harmlesa     It  was  in  effect  adopted  by  the  Government  them- 
selves, and  what  does  Mr.  Pamell  say.     "  And  furthermore,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  rent  for  the  tenantry  which  we  have  been 
successful  in  obtaining  wherever  the  people  of  Ireland  followed  our 
advice" — ^the  landlords,  gentlemen,  were  coerced  into  the  necessity  of 
i^educing  the  i*ents,  and  their  attention  was  first  called  to  that  necessity 
by   Mr.   Pamell.     "  We  desire   (he  adds)   to  bring  about  a  gradusil 
transfer  of  the  land  of  Ireland  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland.     Wo 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  countiy  should  own  the  land,  but  we  have 
never  said  that  we  are  willing  at  one  sweep  to  give  twenty  ycai-s' 
purchase  on  the  Government  valuation,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  forecii.st 
the  future."     Here   is  a  dreadful    conspirator.       Mr.   Sullivan  says 
twenty  years  is  the  proper  time.     We  have  Mr.  Pamell  saying  that 
twenty  years  would  be  far  in  excess,  showing  that  these  gentlemen 
went  through  the  country  with  the  bona  Jide  intention  of  stopping 
evictions,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  I  will  demonstrate 
to  you  that  every  man  made  a  different  suggestion.     Where  is  the 
evidence  of  conspiracy  in  that  1    Gentlemen,  Mr.  Pamell  continues — 
*'  Now  what  have  we  recommended  as  one  of  the  means  to  effect  a 
gradual  transfer  of  the  land  of  this  country  to  those  who  till  it,  and 
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also  as  a  further  means  of  obtaining  an  abatement  of  rackrents  which 
still  afiects  many  parts  of  this  country  9  We  have  recommended  ihe 
appointment  by  the  Grovemment  of  a  commission  with  power 
to  do  certain  things/'  Where  is  the  conspirator  who  said 
the  time  for  argument  is  passed ;  who  did  not  want  to  do 
things  constitutionally.  Here  he  is  i-ecommending  the  appcnnt- 
ment  of  a  commission  by  Government  with  "  power  to  improvB 
and  carry  out  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act.''  Here  he  di£feis 
from  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  and  with  "  power  to  the  department  to  acquire 
the  ownership  of  any  estate  upon  tendering  to  the  owners  thereof  a  sum 
equal  to  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  sndi 
estate,  and  to  let  such  estate  to  the  tenants  at  a  rent  equal  to  three  and 
a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  purchase  money."  Then  he  refers  to 
the  Freemamk8  Journal,  "  Now,  I  claim,  and  I  feel  convinced,  that  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  composed  of  men  who  meant  to  do  ri^t 
with  the  people  of  Ireland,  with  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  money  at 
their  command,  with  power  to  pounce  down  upon  any  rack-renting  or 
exterminating  landlord  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  and  to  put  an  end  to  his 
rights  over  his  tenants  by  giving  him  twenty  years'  purchase  upon  the 
valuation,  is  a  far  better  means  for  protecting  tiie  Irish  tenant  than  the 
cloud  of  legal  fiction  contained  in  the  late  Mr.  Butt's  Land  Bill ;  and 
as  for  the  rest^  this  Irish  land  question  has  now  attained  such  proportions 
that  it  must  be  settled,  and  it  can  only  be  settled  in  one  way,  by  a  transfer 
of  the  land  to  the  people  who  occupy  it.  There  is  no  other  settlement  for 
the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure  than  the  settlement  which 
we  have  pix)posed.  We  have  dozens  of  precedents  in  all  the  great 
European  countries,  in  America,  in  Canada,  and  in  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  for  the  settlement  which  we  urge  toniay."  And  he  further  says 
— "  K  by  chance  in  any  place  a  landlord  should  get  the  upper  hand  of 
his  tenantry,  we  will  see  that  better  and  happier  homes  will  take  the  places 
of  those  you  have  lost."  This  is  the  dreadful  conspirator  who  sent  down 
money  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  those  who  wero  in  prison.  That 
was  a  dreadful  charge  to  make.  Why,  gentlemen,  there  are  institutions 
in  Dublin  of  charitable  ladies  who  keep  alive  the  families  of  those  who 
are  in  ])rison.  I  wonder  if  my  clients  are  to  be  punished  for  that. 
Surely  there  is  no  harm  in  relieving  distress  )  ^'  But  in  order  to  do  all 
this  you  must  take  our  advice,  you  must  stand  firm,  you  must  give  good 
notice  whenever  any  of  you  are  threatened  with  eviction,  and  above  all 
things  you  must  form  local  organizations  which  will  be  able  to  investigate 
these  cases  and  support  the  Land  League."  That  is  what  he  suggests. 
That  they  should  give  notice  when  threatened  with  eviction  and  that  they 
would  be  provided  with  suitable  houses  elsewhere.  They  were  doing  idl 
this  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  a  re-enactment  of  the  crimes  which  followed 
the  evictions  in  1847  and  1848.  Mr.  O'Kelly,  a  member  of  Parliament, 
next  spoke  at  that  Irishtown  meeting,  and  he  says — **  Now,  it  is  an  old 
proverb  that  we  ought  say  nothing  but  what  is  good  of  the  dead,  and 
fortunately  for  the  good  of  Ireland  and  the  world,  the  late  Government 
is  dead."  If  agreeing  in  that  would  make  a  man  a  conspirator,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  conducts  this  pro- 
secution would  be  one  of  the  worst  of  the  class  (laughter).  Mr.  M.  M. 
O'Sullivan,  at  a  meeting  at  Finea,  on  27th  May,  says — "  We  will  have 
to  pay  a  fair  value  for  the  land,  say  twenty  years  of 
the  time."  Gentlemen,  at  that  meeting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mohan, 
a  Protestant  clergyman  spoke,  and  if  Mr.  M.  M.  O'SuUivan 
was  a  conspirator,  the  lie  v.  Mr.  Mohan  was  just  as  much 
so    because   what    Mr.    O'SuUivan    said    was  said    in  his    presence 
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I  now  come  on  down  to  the  meeting  at  Cardenstown,  on  the  23rd  May. 
Mr.  Michael  Oostelloe  spoke.  Before  referring  to  his  speech^  gentle- 
men, I  may  observe  that  we  were  unable,  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  landlords  shunning  investigation — we  could  not 
give  you  evidence  of  rackrents  and  evictions  in  Ireland  for  the  last  forty 
years,  but  some  few  of  them  have  been  mentioned,  and  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  them  very  shortly.  I  was  about  to  read  to  you  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Costelloe's  speech.  "  Now,  it  is  expected  I  should  give  you 
(he  says)  a  statement  of  the  true  cause  that  has  brought  us  here  to-day, 
but  I  think  I  could  not  do  better  than  read  to  you  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  a  tenant,  of  the  name  of  James  Elilleen  1"  Here 
gentlemen,  is  what  took  place  under  the  old  dispensation.  "  On  the 
23rd  inst.  the  sheriff  came  and  left  myself  and  wife  and  nine  children 
on  the  road.  Were  it  not  for  my  neighbours  I  might  sleep  out.  Now, 
sir,  I  want  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  how  my  landlord  treated  me. 
This  farm  was  held  by  my  forefathers  for  generations.  The  old  lease 
expired  in  1874,  the  rent  then  being  £64  a  year.  The  landlord  came  on 
and  demanded  X36  in  the  year's  rent  of  a  rise,  or  possession  of  the  land. 
I  offered  him  £15  of  a  rise,  which  he  refused  to  take.  He  then  served 
me  with  an  ejectment,  which  I  took  a  defence  against,  and  after  losing 
£46  with  law  costs  he  forced  me  to  comply  with  his  terms,  take  a  lease 
for  35  years  at  £100  a  year.  I  paid  the  rent  punctually  until  all  I  had 
had  wasted  away.''  Until  all  he  had  was  wasted  away  !  Until  that 
landlord  took  everything  out  of  the  land,  until  he  had  taken  what 
ought  to  have  gone  and  should  have  gone  for  the  support  of  that 
man's  family,  which  ought  to  go  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and 
which  ought  to  have  gone  towards  making  him  the  owner  of  his  'farm. 
The  language  of  this  poor  man  was  most  eloquent — "  I  puid  the  rent 
punctually  until  all  I  had  wasted  away."  How  many  thousands  of  the 
poor  unfortunate  tenant  fieirmers  of  Ireland  have  wasted  away  under  the 
old  dispensation  1  He  continues — "  1  then  wrote  to  the  landlord  for  per- 
mission to  sell  my  interest  in  the  farm,  which  he  consented  to.  I  put  it 
up  by  public  auction,  but  could  not  get  one  shilling  for  it  on 
account  of  the  rack-rent."  Then  he  goes  into  an  account  of 
the  money  he  ex[>ended  on  it  Qentlemen,  you  saw  outside 
in  the  hall  the  melancholy  result  of  the  old  dispensation  1  Was  it  not 
a  melancholy  thing  to  see  that  respectable  old  man  on  the  table — was 
it  not  a  disgrace  to  the  old  dispensation  that  would  allow  a  man,  once 
happy  and  prosx)erous,  a  tenant-farmer  under  Lord  Lucan,  having 
passed  his  life  in  the  effort  to  earn  his  bread  and  support  his  children, 
was  it  not  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  him  now  ending  his  days  in  a  poor- 
house  1  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  result  of  the  old  dispensation.  Now, 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Boyton  says  at  that  same  meetiag :  "  Every  person  who 
stands  erect  here  to-day  will  scorn  the  foul  imputations  that  have  been 
made  against  us ;  but  they  came  from  our  enemies.  To  say  that  we 
who  wish  to  root  you  on  the  soil  aj^  about  to  separate  the  priests  from  the 
people  is  calumny.  There  is  only  one  answer  to  it,  and  I  trust  that 
that  answer  will  be  found  on  every  one  of  your  lips,  and  that  is — it  is  a 
lie,  for  we  could  not  separate  the  priests  of  Ireland  from  the  people  of 
Ireland.  But  to-day,  thank  Ood,  we  have  the  bishops  and  priests  of 
Ireland  with  us.  I  stand  here  in  Meath,  where  the  bishop  put  forward 
my  chief  and  leader ;  and  told  him,  *'  Oo  on,  we  have  faith  in  you."  Mr. 
Pamell,  gentlemen,  was  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  It  was 
believed  his  cause  would  triumph  bb  every  cause  in  Ireland  would  tri- 
umph which  had  right  and  justice  to  sustain  it.  Mr.  Kettle  at  that 
meeting  said — **  We  have  not  come  to  preach  Communism."      They 
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were     not     preaching    Commiuiism.       The      Attorney-General     so- 
oused     Mr.    Brennan  of   speaking   Gommiinism.       I    deny  his     ob- 
servations    were     Communistic.        The     Attomey-GreneraJ     referred 
to      Proudhon     and      accused     Mr.      Brennan     of     having     read 
it.      It  is  quite  apparent  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  did  read  it. 
Gentlemen,  I  may  refer  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  on  that 
subject,  and  he  was  a  great  English  thinker,  and  speaking  of  the  Irish 
land  system  he  says — "  While  present  rents,  fixed  by  competition,  are 
the  practice  of  the  country,  to  expect  industry,  useful  activity,  any 
restraint  on  population  but  death,  or  any — the  smallest — diminution  of 
|X>verty,  is  to  look  for  figs  on  thistles  and  grapes  on  thorns."     He  abo 
says — "  The  land  of  Ireland,  the  land  of  every  country,  belongs  to  the 
people    of   that   country.      The  individuals  called  landowners    have 
no    right    in    morality   and   justice  to   anything    but    the    rent  or 
compensation     for    its    saleable     value."       These,     gentlemen,     are 
the     ideas     of    the    greatest    thinker     of    the     day,     Mr.     John 
Stuart  Mill,  and   they  are  more  like  the  sentiments  of  Mr.   Bren- 
nan than  the  sentiments  of  Proudhome.     Mr.  Kettle  says,  **  We   have 
not  come  to  preach  Communism,  but  we  have  come  here,  priests  and 
people,  united  together  in  one  saci^  bond,  to  express  our  sympathy 
with  the  poor  distressed  farmers  of  the  district.     We  are  here  to-day  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  that  will  crush  for  ever  one  of  the  most  ac- 
cursed systems,  landlordism."     The  respected  parish  priest  of  the  dis- 
trict joined  with  him  in  everything  he  said  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the 
system,  but  denied  the  right  to  attack  individuals.     He  (Mr.  Kettle) 
says, ''  I  declare,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  nowhere  in  any  part 
of  Ireland  are  there  to  be  found  a  class  of  landlords  who  have  treated 
their      tenants    so    badly    as    in     this    district,"     and     then      he 
refers  to  two  whom  he  would  except,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and 
Mr.  Dames.     "  The  rest,"  he  says,  "  have  no  sympathy  with  their  tenants 
save  in  exacting  their  rents.     As  I  have  said  before,  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience, I  will  give  you  two  instances  that  have  lately  fallen  under  my 
observation.     The  father  of  a  large  family  came  to  me  and  said, '  My 
landlord  has  thought  it  fit  and  proper,  because  I  allowed  a  few  days  to 
pass  by,  not  to  receive  my  rent,  and  he  has  put  upon  me  a  lot  of  l^al 
expenses.' "     Now,  gentlemen  is  not  the  system  something  accursed  that 
wotdd  allow  a  landlord  in  the  year  of  gra<x),  1880,  when  starvation  was 
staring  some  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  in  the  face,  when  the 
utmost  they  were  hoping  for  was  to  receive  relief  from  some  of  the 
charitable   committees  in  Dublin — is  not  the  system  accursed  which 
would  allow  a  landlord  to  say,  I  will  put  you  out,  though  you  offer 
part  of  your  rent  1     That  was  the  system  under  the  old  dispensation 
which  Mr.  Pamell  was  attacking.     "  I  told  that  man  (said  Mr.  Kettle), 
go  Jack,  said  I,  and  tell  your  landlord  that  he  has  a  right  to  accept  your 
rent.     He  again  refused  the  rent,  unless  the  man  paid  the  legal  ex- 
})enses  ;  and  I  told  him,  moreover,  to  say  that  the  priest  said  he  should 
And  lus  answer  was,  that  the  priest  should  mind  his  own  business." 
I    shall    not   make    a    siugle    observation    on  that,    beyond     saying 
that    the    priest    was    minding    his    own    business,    when    he    was 
minding     the     business     of     the     unfortunate     poor     in     the     dis- 
trict   and    sympathising    with   them    in    their   sorrow  and    distress. 
Gentlemen,  the  next  meeting  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
that  at  Cloneen,  and  at  it  Mr.  Joseph  Fisher  spoke.     It  is  shown  that 
that  was  a  meeting  to  express  sympathy  with  a  case  of  cruel  eviction ; 
it  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Irish  National  Land  League.     The 
observation  may  be  made  that  a  great  number  of  those  meetings  were 
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held  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Land  League,  but  the  vast  body  of  them 
were  held  in  consequence  of  a  terrible  case  of  eviction  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  which  had  no  connection  with  the  organization  in 
Dublin.    Li  this  case  Mr.  Fisher  said — "  They  had  all  met  to  express  their 
sympathy  witha  case  ofmost  cruel  eviction  thathad  taken  place  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  within  his  memory.      This  property  once  belonged  to  a  noble 
family,  under  whom  a  lease  was  made  to  the  ancestors  of  the  evicted  man 
at  a  rent  of  £1 7  1 6«.  a  year.     The  land  paiteed  into  other  hands,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  in  1841  a  valuation  of  the  land  was  made.      He- 
member,  the  tenant  in  possession  built  a  house  and  made  the  improve- 
ments, and  when  the  vduation  was  made  the  valuation  was  £354  a  year 
(groans)."     Now,  I  think  that  is  a  mistake ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  should  have  been  £35  49.  a  year,  and  not  £354. 
That  is    exactly    double.      '^  And  since  the  last  lease  was  made  the 
tenant  in  possession  had  paid  in  hard  cash  to  the  landlord  out  of  the 
patrimony  left  him  by  his  father,  £2,0Q0  that  was  not  earned  by  the 
land.''     Well,  gentlemen,  the  system  that  we  are  attacking  is  the  system 
that  allows  the  landlord  to  take  every  sixpence  out  of  the  land.    Every- 
one of  you  who  are  in  business — ^if  you  are  so  in  business,  yoa  expect 
out  of  that  business  sufficient  for  your  families.    You  have  each  a  family ; 
you  may  expect  out  of  that  business  sufficient,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to 
clothe  your  family  ;  you  will  expect  that  out  of  that  business  that  you 
will  be  able  to  send  your  children  to  school ;  you  will  expect  out  of  Uiat 
business  (hat  you  will  be  able  to  have  a  holiday  ;  you  will  expect  that 
out  of  that  business  that  you  will  be  able  to  appear  before  the  world, 
and  that  you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  yoursel£      But,  gentlemen,  those  are 
things  not  to  be  expected  by  the  poor  unfortunate  tenant-farmers  of  Ire- 
land— his  whole  life,  from  morning  till  night,  from  long  year's  end  to 
long  year's  end,  is  what — draining  himself,  wasting  away  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  or  paying  rent  to  the  landlord.     Is  not  that  his  life  % 
I   wonder  how,  gentlemen,  these  men  think  life  worth  living  for — ^for 
they  cannot  enjoy  it  with  nothing  to  keep  them,  and  when  they  have 
got  no  money  to  keep  them,  for  every  sixpence  they  make  on  the  land 
must  be  paid  away  to  the  landlord.      He    is   the    first  man  to    be 
thought  of,  and  if  they  made  the  land  so  as  to  live  on  it  a  little 
more  comfortably,   in    other    countries,  a  man  would  be    protected 
from  an  excessive  rent ;  but  in  Ireland,  immediately  he  makes  the  farm 
by  his  own  honest  industry  and  labour — ^immediately  he  makes  im- 
provements upon  the  farm,  and  makes  it  much  better  and  much   moi-e 
productive — ^that  moment    the  agent  comes  down  and  says — "  You 
must  pay  additional  rent  for  that  land."     For  what  1    What  right,  in 
the  name  of  justice,  has  he  to  the  increased  rent?    What  right,  in  the 
name  of  fedr  play  and  justice,  could  the  agent  suggest  which  enabled  him 
to  claim  any  increased  rent,  after  a  man  has  worked  night,  noon,  and 
morning,  and  that  man's  children  have  worked  almost  day  and  night — 
from  early  morning  to  late  at  night  to  make  this  property  something 
better — and  to  say  that  they  must  give  the  entire  value  of  that  to  the 
landlord,  and,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  to  waste  away  before  the 
landlord  ;  and  this  tenant,  that  Mr.  Joseph   Fisher  was  sp^Ekking  of  at 
Cloneen,  appears  also   to  have  wasted  away.     Now,   gentlemen,   the 
neict  meeting  to  which  I  shall  ask  your  attention  will   be  one  at  which 
some  observations  were  made  by  Mr.   Walsh.       Now,  Mr.  Walsh 
is  the  son — ^you  need  not  believe  it  of  course,  gentlemen,  if  you  don't 
like,  I  suppose — ^but  he  himself  made  the  statement  at  a  public  meeting 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  where  he  lived,  and  1  may  assume  that 
it  is  extremely  likely  that  he  would  have  been  contradicted  on  the  spot 
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if  the  statement  was  not  true,  and  aooordingly  I  think  there  is  abnndani 
evidence  that  Walsh  was  the  son  of  an  evicted  tenant  although  it  is  onlj 
Walsh  that  says  it.     This  is  what  he  says — *'  We  will  be  told  here  to^iay 
that  we  are  speaking  too  strong  and  we  are  making  a  bad  impression ; 
now,  when  you  look  around  and  see  these  scenes  that  I  have  seen  in 
Koscommon  within  the  last  fortnight ;  I  saw  on  one  property  belonging 
to  Mrs.  O'Connor — ^I  saw  sixty-five  of  God's  creatures  thrown  out  on  the 
roadside — old  women  eighty-two  years  old,  and  infants  three  weeks  old." 
And  no  wonder,  gentlemen,  that  Walsh,  and  no  wonder  thatHarrisi  and 
no  wonder  that  Gk>rdon,  and  no  wonder  that  Nally — all  acting  independ- 
ently— all  men  living  down  there  in  that  part  of  thecountry,  and  entitled 
to  their  own  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  Govemment^no  wonder  ^b&t 
they  should  use  strong  language.     The  wonder  is  that  they  did  not — as 
far  as  the  knowledge  they  had  is  concerned — use  fieur  stronger  language 
than  they  did  use,  when  they  saw  such  scenes  of  eviction  on  eveiy 
property  round  about  there — ^when  they  saw  old  women — women  eighty- 
two  years  old— cast  oat  on  the  roadside— when  they  saw  children  three 
and  four  years  old  sent  out  without  a  covering  to  sleep  under — when  they 
saw  these  things,  is  it  a  wonder  that  these  men  did  not  speak  out  in 
stronger  terms — aye,  that  they  spoke  as  they  did  1    Looking  at  the  scenes 
they  witnessed,  is  it  not  I  say  a  wonder  that  they  spoke  as  they  did  ?    That 
meeting,  gentlemen,  at  Killasser  was  a  purely  local  meeting.  There  was  no 
representative  of  the  Dublin  Land  League  at  it.     The  men  who  were 
there  spoke  out  their  sentiments  in  a  manly  bold  manner,  and  they 
were  perfectly  entitled  to  do  so  having  re^u:d  to  the  scenes  passing 
around  theuL     Father  O'Hara  also  spoke  at  that  meeting.     Oh,  this  is 
a  terrible  conspiracy !     At  every  meeting  we  see  the  priests  there. 
This  is  a  terrible  cons])iracy — unlawful  meetings  !     Seditious  meetings ! 
Why  the  priesthood  of  Ireland  must  be  desperate  people,  because  we 
see  them,  time  after  time,  supporting  the  people  in  their  efforts  to  crush 
this  system  !     He  says,  ''At  each  of  these  meetings,  my  friends,  a  solemn 
protest  is  made  against  rack-rents  and  heartless  evictions.      Tlie  ux\just 
dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant  (groans  for  the  landlord)  is  brought 
to  light  and  exposed  before  the  whole  world,  and  so  well  have  these  been 
done  before  this,  that  they  have  gained  the  sympathy  of  the  great  Republic 
of  the  West  (cheers).     My  friends,  who  is  there  but  a  few  who  would  wit- 
ness an  Irish  eviction  scene,  or  hear  it  described,  without  being  moved  to 
sympathy.     Look  at  that  old  man  with  his  seven  or  eight  orphans ; 
years  of  great  distress  come  upon  them  and  the  country  ;" — referring  to 
a  man  in  the  very  neighbourhood,  in  the  immediate  vicinity.     ''  The 
rack-rent,  double  the  Government  valuation,  that  had  been  screwed  out 
of  him,  he  is  no  longer  able  to  pay.     The  poor  man  goes  and  begs 
for  time,  he  b^  for  a  fair  rent,  but  no  further  for  him.    No  entreaty  is  of 
any  avail     The  good  years  of  prosperity  are  not  allowed  to   come 
round  him.      The  bailiffs  come,  the  process-server  comes,  and  after  that 
the  ejectment  decree,  the  sheriff  with  police,  rifle  in  hand,  turn  him  out 
on  the  world;  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  poor  little  ones  ?     Hear  their 
cries !     They  are  left  on  the  wayside  to  starve  or  beg  or  go  to  the  work- 
house.     But,   my  friends,  hold  on,  have  courage,   remember  those 
accursed  laws  cannot  last  for  ever ;  l^oee  unnatural  laws  must  oome  to 
an  end  some  day  or  another."    And  I  hope  your  verdict  will  help  in 
their  immolation.     Now,  gentlemen,  the  next  meeting  I  wish  to  bring 
under  your  notice  is  that  held  at  Ballyglass  on  the  13th  of  June. 
Gordon  was  there.     Now,  Mr.  Gordon  has  a  strong  way  of  expressing 
himself,  and  he  sometimes  falls  out  with  the  priests  as  I  shall  show  you, 
gentlemen,  but  I  may  tell  you  it  does  not  affect  the  case  one  way  or  the 
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other.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  harsh  of  Mr.  Gordon.  He 
was  not  here  at  the  early  stage  of  these  proceedings ;  he  was  laid  up 
with  a  broken  leg,  but  he  has  been  here  lately,  and  it  is  only  right  I 
should  make  that  explanation  for  him.  What  I  understand  took  place 
in  reference  to  that  accident  was  this  :  he  and  Mr.  Nally  were  coming 
home  from  oao  of  these  meetings  and  Nally  drove  him  into  the  ditch, 
but  I  don't  know  under  what  circumstances  that  took  place ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  man  who  was 
drunk  escaped,  but  the  man  who  was  a  teetotaller  broke  his  leg  ;  because, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Gordon,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  say  that  he 
is  a  teetotaller,  though  probably  that  does  not  enhance  him  in  my 
opinion.  But,  gentlemen,  passing  on  and  away  from  that  to  the  Bally- 
glass  meeting,  held  on  the  13th  of  June,  I  may  say  that  this  was  a  lookl 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Nally  spoke ;  but  Mr.  Nally  was  never  allowed  to 
speak  at  some  of  these  local  meetings,  although  he  was  there.  And  why 
was  that  ?  It  was  not  the  Land  League  but  Mr.  Nally's  league  that  was 
represented  there ;  and  if  he  did  make  a  speech  there,  you  will  find  on 
several  occasions  when  it  was  a  meeting  properly  got  up  for  a  legitimate 
object,  Mr.  Nally  was  never  allowed  to  speak,  and  whenever  he  attempted 
to  speak  he  was  always  prevented,  though  he  often  came  out  either  before 
or  after  the  meeting.  Mr.  Gordon  says — "  I  myself  have  travelled  the 
three  counties  of  Mayo,  Cralway,  and  Boscommon,  I  have  travelled  it 
at  my  own  expense.  I  have  travelled  it  by  paying  my  own 
car  fare.''  Now,  Mr.  Gordon  was  described  by  my  learned  friend 
the  Attorney-General  as  a  paid  agent.  If  they  could  have  proved 
it  they  would  have  proved  it.  If  they  thought  they  could 
not  prove  it,  they  ought  not  to  have  stated  it.  Here  we 
have  the  statement  from  Gordon  himself,  which  they  had  in  their 
own  books — and  which  they  were  aware  he  made,  because  I  am  reading 
it — ^not  from  the  newspaper  report,  but  from  the  report  supplied  by  the 
Crown,  and  those  are  iJie  exact  words  in  the  print — *'  I  have  travelled 
it  at  my  own  expense;  I  have  travelled  it  by  paying  my 
own  car  fare."  And  then,  gentlemen,  he  says — "  We  are 
told  that  we  are  teaching  Communionism — Nihilism,  and  not 
one  word  had  been  said  against  the  three  great  <  isms'  which  hsus 
rained  our  country — ^landlordism,  blackguardism,  and  promoting 
pauperism."  The  Attorney-General  says  of  Grordon  and  others  like 
him — "  They  have  no  personal  interests  to  serve,  and  I  cannot  see  why, 
if  persons  have  undertaken  work  that  they  should  not  be  paid  for  it  by 
those  who  undertook  this  kind  of  political  work. "  Mr.  Gordon  goes  on 
to  say — ^because  this  was  a  meeting  got  up  by  Gordon  and  Nally — <<  Mr. 
Nally  is  going  in  for  a  landgrabber's  daughter.  If  the  land^bber  is 
not  afraid,  he  might  get  ashamed  of  his  conduct."  And  then  a  refe- 
rence is  made  to  Archbishop  Croker — ^because  he  is  a  conspirator,  also 
because  he  wrote  a  letter  thoroughly  approving  of  this  horrible  conspi- 
racy— ^therefore  he  is  also  a  conspirator.  But  the  idea 
of  coupling  the  names  of  Gordon  and  Nally  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Pamell,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  through- 
out Europe  as  a  great  statesman,  a  man  feared  even  by  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government,  as  strong  as  it  is.  The  idea  of  coupling 
him  in  the  same  breath  as  a  conspirator  with  Nally,  and  Gordon^  and 
such  men.  I  deny  it  here  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pamell.  I  deny  that 
he  is  a  conspirator  with  these  men  who  may  have  seen  or  heard  some  of 
the  observations  made  in  Dublin  at  the  meetings  there,  and  they  may 
have  repeated  those  observations ;  they  may  have  spoken  something  in 
particular  and  may  have  both  said  it  in  simUar  wordis ;  but  I  deny — and 
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there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  any  preconcert 
between  any  one  of  these  parties,  much  less  between  Mr.  Pamell  and 
Gordon  and  Nally.     There  is  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Nally  in  which  he 
says — the  absurdity  of  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Nally  is  the  only 
excuse  for  reading  them,  and  bringing  back  your  attention  to  what  Nally 
said  on  this  occasion^  and  showing  you  how  absurd  is  the  proposition, 
that    Nally  and  Parnell    are   conspirators — "  Well,    my  friends  and 
fellow-countrymen,  it  is  quite  time  since  I  proposed  the  resolution  that 
is  in  my  hand  now,"     Mr.  Nally  was  never  very  connected  in  his  sen- 
tences.     However,  the  police  took  him  down  as  well  as  they  could. 
"  That  resolution  is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written,  be- 
cause   it    has  not  been   acted  upon.      Now  most  of  you,  Irishtown, 
Miltown,    and    other   places.        The     most     enthusiastic    party    bid 
for  it  at  the  time,"  a  sentence  was  dropped  there.     ''  This  resolution 
that  I  proposed,  that  no  man  would  take  another  man's  land.     That  is 
fifteen  months  now,  and  it  has  not  been  digested  yet.     There  would 
want  to  be  an  injection.     like  a  doctor.     If  one  pill  does  not  do,  to 
administer  a  dozen  to  help  them  to  operate."  That  didn't  operate,  for  in 
other  words,  they  were  ail  laughing  at  him.     "  The  Peace  Preservation 
Act  is  abolished  altogether.     Then  each  of  you  can  have  a  license  for 
ten  shillings.     Well,  by  paying  ten  shillings  licence,  you  can  shoot  the 
whole  year  round     ....     Don't  shoot  the  police     ....      I 
am  not  telling  you  to  shoot,  but  you  can  do  it  if  you  like.      You 
will  have  to  pay  £3  for  game,  but  the  other  applies  to  the  vermin 
line.     It  is  useless  to  be  proposing  resolutions  when  we  have  such 
scoundrels  amongst  us.     Without  unity  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  land 
sharks  and  the  land-grabbers.     I  would  not  be  one  bit  surprised  if  there 
were  some  of  them  in  your  midst.    I  will  just  commence  and  read  the  re- 
solution which  I  did  before,  but  it  did  not  operate.     I  hope  for  the  last 
time  there  will  be  some  effect."   The  speaker  then  read  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  conduct  of  any  person  who  would  take  a  farm  from  which 
a  tenant  had  been  evicted,  or  Surrendered  on  account  of  rack-rent,  and  com- 
pared such  conduct  to  that  of  the  robber  soldier  who  pierced  the  heart 
of  Christ.    He  concluded  by  saying,  '*  I  hope  that  resolution  is  not  taken 
away  for  nothing.     The  parties  that  did  not  come  here  you  will  tell." — 
And  then,  gentlemen,  what  does  it  turn  out  1    You   will    remember 
that  the  Constabulary  reporter  who  reported  that  meeting  admitted  that 
he  was  diinking  before  the  meeting  with  Nally,  and  that  Nally  appeared 
under  the  influence  of  drink  when  at  that  meeting.     It  will  be  for  you 
to  say,  as  I  contend,  that  Mr.  Nally  did  not  exactly  represent  the  views 
of  anyone  at  that  meeting — and  though  he  and  Mr.  Gordon  attended 
that  meeting — ^that  he  was  present  with  Mr.  NaJly  and  present  when  ho 
spoke,  yet  Mr.  Gordon  repudiated  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Nally,  even  though 
s])eaking  at  the  same  meeting ;  and  then,  forsooth,  jou  are  not  only  to 
say  that  he  conspii^d  with  Mr.  Gordon,  but  also  with  Mr.  Pamell.     At 
the  meeting  of  the  20th  of  June,  held  in  Shrule,  which  is  also,  as  you 
will  bear  in  mind,  one  of  those  local  meetings,  and,  gentlemen,  when  I 
say  a  local  meeting,  I  must  remind  you  that  it  was  proved  to  be  a  local 
meeting,  and  to  have  no  connection  with  the  Dublin  Executive  of  the 
Land  League — these  were  meetings  held  by  the  country  people,  seeing 
that  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  evictions  going  on  in  Mayo, 
Gulway,  and  Roscommon^  and  that  these  were  going  on  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  and  the  people  there  naturally  thought  that  if  they 
could  do  so — if  they  could  oi'ganize  among  themselves — ^that  by  and 
by  they  could  put  this  state  of  things  down  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion.     And  some  of  them  may  have  used  strong  expressions,  but 
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that  is  no  reason  why  you  are  to  connect  Mr.  Pamell,  who  could  have 
had  no  connection  with  it,  as  he  was  at  the  beginning  or  early  part  of  the 
year  some  thousands  of  miles  away.  Mr.  Walsh  says — *'  It  affords  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Monahan. 
Mr.  Pamelly  and  his  party" — not  our  party.  Mr.  Walsh  says,  "  Mr. 
Pamell  and  his  party" — ^not  our  party.  He  does  not  say  "I  am 
acting  with  Mr.  Pamell."  He  does  not  say,  "  I  am'  one  of  the 
gentlemen  coupled  with  him — ^his  representative  here"  ;  but  he  speaks  of 
Mr.  Pamell  and  his  party — the  third  pei-son — his  party — not  my  party, 
the  party  with  whom  I  am  acting — Mr.  Pamell  and  his  party.  It  is  very 
likely  that  Mr.  Walsh  had  never  seen  Mr.  Pamell,  and  had  never  heard 
him,  but  admired  him,  as  thousands  of  Irishmen  all  over  the  globe  have 
done.  *'  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  party  have  a  Bill  which  they  are  about 
bringing  before  Parliament,  asking  the  Government  to  stay  evictions  for 
at  least  two  years,  so  that  no  man  valued  imder  ^20  can  be  evicted 
within  the  next  two  years." 

The  Attorney-General, — ^Are  you  reading  Mr.  Walsh's  speech  at 
Shrule? 

Mr.  Cwrran, — Yes. 

The  Attorney-General. — Mr.  Walsh  did  not  speak  at  Shrule.  There  is 
a  Mr.  J.  B.  Walsh,  of  Castlebar,  who  spoke  there. 

Mr.  O^Brien, — ^This  speech  was  read. 

Mr.  Cv/rra/n, — ^We  were  certainly  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
Mr.  Walsh,  the  traverser.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  read  or  not. 
It  was  handed  across  to  us,  and  I  believed  it  was  read  ;  and,  therefore, 
commented  on  it. 

Mr.  M^Laugldin, — It  was  certainly  read  by  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^You  are  referring  to  Mr.  Walsh  as  Mr. 
Walsh,  the  traverser  1 

Mr.  Curran, — ^We  were  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Mr.  Walsh, 
the  traverser.     It  was  read  by  the  Crown. 

The  Attomey-Gen/eral. — ^A  speech  was  read,  but  it  was  not  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Walsh,  the  traverser. 

Mr.  Cv/rraffi, — Until  this  moment  we  were  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  Mr.  Walsh,  the  traverser,  who  uttered  these  horrible  sentiments. 

The  Attorney-General, — ^If  you  had  read  what  was  handed  to  you,  you 
could  not  have  been  under  that  impression. 

Mr.  Curram, — I  do  not  care  whether  it  was  Mr.  Walsh,  the  traverser, 
or  any  other  man. 

The  Attorney-General, — ^Your  argument  was  that  there  was  no  precon- 
cert. 

Mr.  Cwrran, — It  was  read  by  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy,  and  that  Mr.  Pamell  was  a  conspirator.  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Walsh,  the  traverser,  but  I  do  not 
care  which  it  was.  It  was  read  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  these 
people  down  there  were  conspirators — that  Mr.  Pamell  in  Dublin  was 
responsible  for  everything  they  did — that  Mr.  Pamell  was  responsible 
for  everything  they  said  ;  that  there  was  an  agreement  that  they  should 
do  and  say  certain  things  j  that  there  was  a  preconcert  on  their  part 
and  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pamell  that  they  would  say  so  and  so>  and  do  so 
and  so ;  that  they  would  seek  to  do  an  unwoHhy  thing,  by  still  more 
unworthy  means ;  that  it  was  a  preconcert  on  their  part  with  Mr. 
Pamell  in  Dublin,  and  with  these  parties  that  they  would  seek  to  attain 
the  one  object,  and  that  object  was  the  injury  of  landlords, 
and  the  impoverishment  of  landlords,  and  it  was  read  for 
that  purpose  only.     But  there  is   the  statement  of  that  man    re- 
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ferring  to  this  man  as  a  public  character,  made  in  the  preaenee,  at  all 
events,  of  some  of  the  traversers — because  some  of  the  traversers  must 
have  been  at  that  meeting.  Mr.  Walsh  continues  to  saj — "  Hence  I 
will  read  the  Bill  to  show  that  the  tenants  cannot  be  evicted."  Now  I 
understand  the  reason  of  my  right  hon.  friends  objection  to  this  little 
bit  of  evidence.  He  did  not  object  until  I  came  to  the  last  two  lines. 
He  allowed  me  to  read  it  until  I  came  to  that 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — ^I  did  not  understand  that  the  learned 
Attorney-General  made  any  objection  to  your  reading  it  at  alL  He  only 
objected  to  your  reading  it  as  part  of  Mr.  Walsh,  the  traverser's, 
speech. 

The  Attomey-Otneral. — Certainly,  I  did  not  object,  but  I  was  merely 
pointing  out  to  my  learned  friend  that  he  was  under  a  misconception.  It 
is  better  to  argue  on  the  facts. 

Mr.  Curran, — ^The  objection  was  not  made  until  I  came  to  this  sen- 
tence— ^'Martin  Healy,  valuation  £16  5«.,  rent  £32."  This  is  a  local 
meeting  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  here  are  the  reasons  for  that 
local  meeting.  The  poor  people,  supposing  that  those  {)oor 
people  are  hai-dly  treated,  and,  having  such  a  known  orator 
as  Mr.  NaUy  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  would  secure  his 
services  to  ventilate  their  grievances,  and  accordingly  they  secured 
Mr.  Nally  for  this  meeting.  The  first  thing  Mr.  Nally  would  do  would 
be  to  protect  the  police  and  to  get  a  glass  of  whiskey  from 
them.  He  travelled  from  place  to  place  through  the  country 
out  of  love  of  fun  and  out  of  love  of  mischief,  but 
as  for  these  poor  {people  in  Mayo  and  Boscommon — they  saw  there 
was  something  being  done  for  them  in  Parliament,  and  they  appear  to  have 
felt  that  that  something  would  be  strengthened,  as  it  was  strengthened, 
by  their  agitation  in  the  country,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  fact  that  these  people  would  get  up  time  after  time 
these  local  meetings,  and  that  some  of  the  great  public  and  local  orators, 
like  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Walsh,  would  be  asked  to  speak.  But  where 
is  the  evidence  of  preconcert  %  Because  he  spoke  the  same  thing,  or 
said  elsewhere  the  same  words,  is  Mr.  Gordon  a  co-conspirator 
with  the  man  whom  he  had  never  seen?  But  look  at  the 
cause  of  this  meeting  held  at  Shrule>—'^  Martin  Keilly,  valuation 
£8  10«.,  rent  £13  8«.  3c£. ;  John  Tiemey,  rent  £1  10«.,  valuation  £12 
(and  so  on  to  about  twelve  names.)"  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the 
system  which  they  are  protesting  against  there — ^I  say  fairly  protesting 
against  there — that  is  tJie  system — ^that  rack-renting  system — ^thatis  the 
system,  doubling  the  rent,  of  trebling  the  rent,  pursued  under  the  old 
dispensation — it  was  causing  the  unfortunate  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland 
to  waste  away.  "  Groans  are  no  use,"  said  Mr.  Nally,  who  was  there 
on  that  occasion.  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  the  meeting  returning 
from  which  Mr.  Gordon  broke  his  leg.  ^'  Groans  are  no  use.  Befer  it  to  me 
for  my  pills."  This  is  the  dreadful  conspirator  with  Mr.  PameU.  This  is  a 
local  meeting  got  up  by  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Mr. 
Gordon  goes  there,  and  Mr.  Nally  goes  there  for  his  own  purposes.  Mr. 
Nally  makes  use  of  that  expi^ession,  and  that  expression  is  brought  in 
evidence,  not  against  Nally — ^for  the  Crown  here  do  not  care  if  Nally 
was  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — they  don't  care  about  Nally,  but 
they  bring  that  charge  and  give  that  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
you  to  hold  that  this  is  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  that  this  statement 
is  not  the  statement  of  Nally,  but  the  statement  of  Pamell,  and  that  is 
their  line.  "  Too  cowardly  to  give  them  what  Leitrim  had  got."  And  un- 
fortunate Mr.  Pamell,  because  he  happens  to  endeavour  to  do  good  for 
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his  country,  is  to  be  leagued  with  such  a  man  as  that.  Gordon  then  says 
— ''  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  attend  another  meeting,  but  something 
has  oocuri'ed  in  this  gallant  county  that  is  echoed  by  my  feelings/'  Then 
he  goes  into — ^I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  har^  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
who  is  a  respectable  man  I  know,  but  he  does  not  agtee  with 
the  priests  down  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  has  some 
little  fighting  with  themj  and  he  goes  in  for  pitching 
in — to  use  a  vulgar  expression — to  the  priests.  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  only  use  that  argument — and  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  Mr.  Gordon.  I  only  use  that  argument  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  here  that  Mr.  Gordon  cannot  be  a  co-isonspii'ator ;  for  you 
can  perceive  that  you  have,  at  meetings  which  Mr.  Pamell  attended,  the 
priests  working  heart  and  soul  together,  and  one  of  the  conspirators  with 
Mr.  Pamell  is  a  man  whom  you  find  attacking  the  priests.  Where  is  the 
conspiracy  there — where  is  the  evidence  of  pre-concert  there  ]  I  will 
not  read  the  observations  of  Gordon  with  respect  to  the  priests,  because 
I  think  that  they  are  a  little  strong ;  but  you  have  him  attacking  the 
clergymen,  and  you  have  the  man  he  is  charged  with  acting  with  him 
praising  them,  as  far  as  the  pnuse  of  man  can  go.  What  more  have  you  1 
Then  Mr.  Gordon  goes  on  to  tell  the  cause  of  his  being  there  that  day 
— ^not  that  he  went  there  to  organize  the  Land  League — ^not  that  he 
went  there  in  support  of  Pamell — ^not  that  he  went  there  for  the  pui"- 
pose  of  carrying  out  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Pamell  or  anyone  else,  but  that 
he  went  there,  having  been  asked  to  go  there  to  denounce  an  act  that 
was  perpetrated  under  what  is  called  the  old  dispensation.  He 
says  : — ''  There  was  a  landlord-robber  who  went  into  the  house  of 
a  peaceable  woman.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  canying  out  the 
law,  but  he  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  He  went  into  the 
house  of  a  respectable  woman,  and  he  used  violence  against  her.'' 
Now  that  is  not  mere  imagination,  because  his  lordship  was  kind  enough 
to  say  that  the  facts  as  stated  were  correct,  and  that  the  man  was  con- 
victed. '^  He  was  not  satisfied  to  allow  the  sheriff  and  the  police  to  do 
it,  but  he  did  it  himself,  or  thought  to  do  so,  that  gallant  woman  had 
wrested  a  stick  from  him  and  hurled  him  from  her  cabin.  Well,  my 
friends,  it  did  not  finish  there.  That  land  robber  who  was  not  satisfied 
with  robbing  the  woman  of  her  labour,  he  brought  back  a  gun,  com- 
menced smashing  before  him.  That  gallant  woman  stood  up,  took  from 
the  hearth  a  tongs  and  smashed  the  head  of  the  robber."  And  that  is 
all  permissible  under  the  old  dispensation — "  That  gallant  woman  sbood 
up,  took  from  the  hearth  a  tongs,  and  smashed  the  head  of  the  robber." 
No  wonder  she  Hhould,  gentlemen,  but  my  client,  Mr.  Pamell,  has  over 
and  over  again  asserted,  and  I  think  we  have  proved — I  think  my 
learned  friends  who  preceded  me  have  proved — ^that  the  direct  object  of 
all  this  agitation  is  1x>  put  a  stop  to  crime,  and  allow  the  people  to  give 
free  vent  to  all  their  sores,  to  all  their  woes,  to  all  their  sufferings,  in  public 
meetings.  That  was  Mr.  Pamell's  object.  But  we  have  this  unfortu- 
nate woman  when  there  had  been  no  such  agitation  before — this  man 
going  in  there,  and  she  smashing  his  head  with  the  tongs.  And  what 
was  the  result  1  She  was  tried.  Gentlemen,  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
using  a  tongs  is  a  rather  strong  remedy. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  don't  think  this  can  go  to  the  issue  we 
have  to  try  here.  If  the  case  is  to  be  correctly  stated  at  all,  it  related 
to  a  house  in  a  town,  and  not  to  a  farm.  The  woman  was  a  caretaker. 
She  was  put  out,  and  she  broke  the  man's  head  with  a  poker.  What 
has  that  to  do  with  the  case  ?  It  appears  to  me  you  are  expending  your 
eloquence  quite  in  vain. 
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Mr.  Cwrran, — I  am  reading  some  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — I  take  it  is  in  one  of  the  speeches,  but  that 
does  not  prove  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Gv/rran, — I  am  referring  to  some  of  the  evidence  given. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  take  it  that  it  was  stated  in  one  of  the 
speeches,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  true.  It  is  perfectly  true  she  broke 
l^e  man's  head,  and  that  she  was  tried  and  acquitted,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  she  was  a  caretaker,  and  that  he.  put  her  there. 

Mr.  Curran, — ^It  is  equally  true  that  she  was  his  tenant,  after  bdng 
put  out  by  eviction.     I  don't  wish  to  intrude  on  your  lordship's  atten- 
tion if  I  am  not  speaking  right.  However,  we  will  pass  from  that.  Now, 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Walsh,  this  desperate  conspirator,  was  at  that  meeting 
also.     Mr.  Nally  was  there  as  usual,  with  Mr.  Gordon,  but  he  had  been 
drinking  with  a  constable,  and  was  not  allowed  to  speak  at  it ;  but  he 
did  make  use  of  an  observation  referring  to  his  place,  from  the  crowd, 
and  I  believe  was  immediately  put  out.     However,  Mr.  Walsh  says, 
after  referring  to  some  cases  of  ^-L  hardship  in  the  ^j  of  ra«ki«nti^ 
and  evictions,  because,  gentlemen,  you  will  find  these  referred  to  at  ev^y 
meeting.     These  cases  of  rack-renting  and  eviction  occurred  all  over  this 
unfortunate  country,  and  at  a  time  when  yon  would  imagine  the  hearts 
of  the  landlords  would  have  been  softened.     Mr.  Walsh  said  at  that 
meeting — "  Jf  you  stick  to  the  pledge  that  you  made  in  my  hearing 
twelve  months  ago,  that  you  will  not  pay  the  land-robber  an  exorbitant 
rent — that  you  will  pay  him  a  fair  rent."     Gentlemen,  there  is  no  harm 
in  that.  The  landlord  has  a  right  to  his  rent  So  long  as  a  landlord  exists 
he  has — ^and  no  one  can  deny  it — the  right  to  his  rent ;  but  what  is  the  rent  1 
It  is  what  a  man  is  able  to  make  out  of  the  land,  and  if  a  man  was  able 
to  make  nothing  or  only  one  half  out  of  the  land  where  was  he  to   get 
the  rent  to  pay  the  landlord  ?     Therefore  this  observation,  as  far  as  to 
paying  only  a  fair  rent,  must  be  very  bad  and  very  improper  if,  gentle- 
men, they  were  observations  made  in  another  year.     But  you  must  try 
this  case  having  I'egard  to  the  state  of  the  country  in  1880.      If  these 
observations  had  been  made  in  a  year  when  there  was  a  plentiful  harvest 
not  succeeding  three  years  of  famine,  but  when  there  had  been  plentiful 
harvests  succeeding — ^fruitful  harvests  two  or  three  years  in  succession — 
then,  gentlemen,  I  could  understand  the  law  of  the  country  being  said  to 
be  outraged  by  parties  saying  you  ought  not  to  pay  the  full  rent  but 
only  the  half  rent ;  but  there  might  be  an  answer  to  that,  that  by  con- 
tract you  were  bound  to  pay  it,  although  it  was  stated  in  the   House  of 
Commons  over  and  over  again  that  the  tenancy  of  the  Irish  farmer  was 
founded  not  on  contract  but  upon  imposition.     In  this  year,  as  a  matter 
of  common  sense,  supposing  you  were  a  tenant  farmer  and  had  to  pay   a 
rack  rent,  or  supposing  you  were  to  pay  a  fair  rent,  and  supposing  that 
the  land  proved,  as  in  1879,  to  be  worthless  and  unproductive,  and  the 
crops  failing,  how  could  you  be  expected  to  pay  the  landlord,  and  would 
you  not  say  to  the  landlord — "  you  cannot  expect  me  to  pay  it ;  the  only 
way  I  have  of  paying  it  is  by  tilling  the  land.  I  have  tilled  the  land,  which 
you  set  to  me  imder  a  contract.     I  have  tilled  it,  and  there  is  the  crop 
rotten.     How  can  you  expect  me  to  pay  my  rent  under  such  circum- 
stances."    Therefore,  came  the  agitation  of  the  people  not  to  pay  an  ex- 
orbitant rent,  but  a  fair  rent,  which  is  according  to  the  truest  principles 
of  [political  economy.     A  man  cannot  be  expected  to  do  what  is  im- 
possible.    Therefore,  Mr.  Walsh,  this  dreadful  conspirator,  says : — "  I 
am  not  asking  you  not  to  pay  any  rent — I  am  asking  you  to  pay  a  fair 
rent."    That  was  the  object  of  the  people  all  through — ^notto  impoverish 
the  landlord  by  paying  no  rent,  but  to  induce  the  landlords  by  agitation 
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to  take  a  fair  rent  under  the  circumstances ;  and  if  in  the  dotation  some 
of  them  used  language  they  should  not  have  done,  without  concert,  or 
without  combining  together  for  the  purpose  of  using  such  language,  then 
)rOu  cannot  convict  them  of  having  intended  to  obtain  their  object  by 
illegal  means.  Mr.  Walsh  says : — "  I  am  not  asking  you  not  to  pay  any 
rent — I  am  asking  you  to  pay  a  fair  rent,  so  as  that  you  will  be  able  to 
pay  the  merchant  who  gave  you  meal  to  support  your  family,  guano  to 
put  down  your  crop,  and  if  anything  remains  to  pay  that  to  the 
landlord."  I  would  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  say  that  that  itself  is 
common  sense.  <*  But  I  hold,''  he  says,  *'  he  has  no  right 
to  extract  from  you  your  life  blood."  He  has  no  right  to  say 
that  you  are  to  waste  away.  He  says  then — "  We  are  supporting  160 
evicted  families."  How  supporting  them,  gentlemen?  By  keeping 
these  unfortunate  people  alive.  They  are  keeping  them  in  the  country — 
where  the  families  are  evicted  supplying  them  with  money — not  to 
break  the  law,  unless  it  is  to  break  the  law  by  living,  which  some  land- 
lords would  seem  to  think  in  some  cases.  "  We  are  keeping  them 
alive,"  he  sajTi.  Where  is  the  breaking  of  the  law  there  1  WTiere  is 
the  illegal  means  there]  He  refers  then  to  the  case  of  a  terrible, 
heartless  eviction,  that  is  in  the  memory  of  all  of  ns,  on  the  property  of 
Mra.  O'Connor,  where  not  only  one,  but  more  than  twenty  evictions  and 
clearances  had  taken  place.  Here  is  what  he  says — "There  is  one 
woman  who  calls  herself  a  Christian — (then  he  alludes  to  the  lady,  and 
gives  her  address) — she  has  thrown  out  nine  in  one  place,  seven  in 
another,  five  in  the  third  place  ;  to  leave  twenty-one  funilies — over  a 
hundred  of  God's  creatures — thrown  out  on  the  roadside."  That, 
gentlemen,  is  under  the  old  dispensation.  We  want  to  stop  it  by  what 
the  Attorney-General  is  pleased  to  call  it,  the  "New  Gospel,"  and 
please  God,  gentlemen,  we  shall  Mr.  Walsh  then  says — "  She  demands 
a  rack-rent  from  these  poor  people,  from  whom  I  have  taken  thirty-seven 
|iawn  tickets — their  sheets,  their  blankets,  their  goods — everything  they 
had  even  to  cover  them,  yes,  even  a  small  stool — ^they  got  id,  on  it  to 
buy  meal."  They  wanted  it  for  the  purpose  of  living.  Bear  in  mind, 
gentlemen,  the  time  at  which  this  occurred.  It  was  at  the  worst  period 
for  the  unfortunate  tenants — when  they  were  putting  down  their  little 
crops,  when  they  could  not  go  to  work  elsewhere,  but  must  bestow  their 
labour  on  their  own  farms—niuring  the  worst  period  of  the  famine  of 
1879  and  1880 — that  is  the  occasion  this  lady  seizes  upon  to  evict 
twenty-one  families,  because  they,  forsooth,  would  not  pay  what  1 — ^not 
the  rent  she  conti-acted  them  to  pay,  but  because  they  would  not  pay  an 
increased  rent  at  that  terrible  time  in  Ireland's  history.  It  was  an 
increased  rent  she  wanted,  gentlemen.  She  had  a  perfect  right  to 
demand  a  rack-rent  under  the  old  dis|)ensation.  Then  Mr.  Walsh 
says — "  And  Mrs.  O'Connor  would  extract  a  rack-rent  from  those  poor 
people  I  She  may  now  succeed  in  banishing  these  poor  people,  but  she 
will  not  banish  them  from  the  country."  The  next  meeting  to  which  I 
call  attention  is  one  held  on  the  27th  June  at  Ballinlough.  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Walsh's  speech  at  that  meeting.  He  gives  further  particulars  of 
evictions  on  Mrs.  O'Connor^s  property,  and  refers  to  an  eviction  at  a 
different  place  than  those  referred  to  by  him  before,  namely,  Tervenar 
creeva.  That  is  a  place  at  which  a  meeting  had  been  held — 
not  for  the  establishment  of  a  Land  League,  not  in  furtherance 
of  the  conspiracy,  but  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the  lady  who 
was  prompted  to  do  as  she  was  doing,  which  she  had  a 
right  to  do  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  she  had  the  law  on  her  side. 
He  says : — "  They  had  pawned  their  coats  and  their  vests,  feathers  and 
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work  to  ti7  and  keep  themselves  alive,  and  yet  this  monster  in  the  shape 
of  a  human  being  tries  to  extract  money  from  these  poor  people."  Mr. 
Brennan,  at  the  same  meeting,  said — *^  And  it  is  not  here  alone  ;  bat 
the  other  day  at  Boyle,  later  still  at  fialla,  this  person  has  put  the  same 
infernal  laws  in  motion,  and  she  now  occupies  the  unenviable  position  of 

having  200  human  beings" Gentlemen,  it  was  at  that  meeting 

it  wius  stated  that  the  police  had  paid  the  rent  rather  than  see  one  of  those 
unfortunate  families  put  out.  They  were  the  agents^  much  against  their 
will,  of  the  law  in  carrying  out  the  evictions.  They  were  obliged  to  do 
their  duty,  and  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  evict  that  family  anless 
that  rent  was  paid,  and  to  their  eternal  honour  be  it  said,  and  knowing 
that  &ct  it  is  the  reason  we  scarcely  cross-examined  any  one  of  the  witr 
nesses — to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  force  be  it  said  that  they  acted  in 
the  maimer  it  is  stated  they  did  at  that  meeting.  It  appeared  that  they 
were  evicting  these  families — (I  think  it  was  in  Dr.  Nulty's  evidence) — 
that  the  police,  seeing  what  was  done  under  the  old  dispensation,  were 
obliged  themselves  to  shed  tears  at  what  they  saw.  Again  we  saw 
them,  to  their  eternal  honour,  at  one  of  the  evictions  on  Mrs.  O'Connor^s 
property  subscribing  themselves  to  pay  the  rent,  when  they  saw  the 
widow  and  her  children  turned  out  on  the  roadside.  As  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Nulty,  tears  were  forced  from  the  eyes  of  the  police.  In  this  case, 
rather  than  see  the  unfortunate  people  taken  out,  they  subscribed  and 
paid  the  money  themselves.  Gentlemen,  the  law  that  would  allow  such 
a  thing— the  law  that  requires  such  a  thing — I  say  that  it  at  the  same 
time  requires  to  be  altered.  Gentlemen,  the  next  meeting  to  which  I 
will  call  attention  was  held  at  Bohola  on  the  4th  July.  Nally  again 
appears  on  the  sgene,  and  Walsh.  Nally,  Walsh,  and  Gordon  attended. 
They  sometimes  went  to  these  meetings  of  their  own  accord.  At  that 
meeting  Mr.  Nally  said,  "I  am  a  thorough  Nationalist.  I  say  you 
must  organize  and  establish  a  branch  of  the  Land  League.  There  has 
been  more  good  done  since  this  day  week — there  has  been  a  landlord 
shot  in  Eallinrobe.''  We  cross-examined  the  constable  as  to  what  oc- 
curred at  the  meeting,  and  I  say  it  was  an  extraordinaiy  matter  that 
the  constable  in  reporting  should  read  out  the  word  "  landlord,"  and 
that  it  should  turn  out  to  be  "  Feerick  f  but  how  "  Feerick  "  appeared 
and  *'  landlord  "  disappeared,  or  how  "  hmdlord  "  appeared  and  "  Feerick  " 
disappeared  I  could  not  say,  but  you  saw  it.  It  was  impossible  for  this 
constable,  accurately  to  take  a  note  of  what  took  place,  and  I  may  say 
however  willing  he  was  to  say  what  took  place,  it  was  impossible  to  place 
any  reliance  on  any  of  these  constables'  reports  of  the  speeches. 
Nally  is  reported  to  have  said — "You  all  can  have  rifles  now, 
and  any  of  you  who  are  not  able  to  buy  a  rifle  or  a  gun  have  a  pitchfork 
in  your  hand."  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  observations  of  men  at  Reform 
meetings.  He  repeats  the  observation  about  more  having  been  done 
since  this  day  week  tban  all  the  speeching — the  pills.  I  would  not  call 
attention  to  it  again  only  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  your  recollection  to 
the  extraordinary  language  of  Mr,  Nally.  We  find  him,  to  a  certain 
extent  justifying — ^rv-hetber  "  Feerick  "  or  "  landlord  "  is  the  wotd  I  don't 
care — justifying  murder.  I  would  ask  you  not  to  stain  the  fair  fame  of 
Mr.  Pamell  by  associating  him  with  Mr.  Nally.  At  Drumkeeran,  on 
the  11th  Jiily,  we  have  Mr.  Boyton  again  speaking.  He  proposes  this 
resolution — "  Resolved — That  any  legislation  on  the  Irish  Land  Question 
can  never  be  satisfactory  or  permanent,  which  does  not  abolish  absolutely 
the  present  system  of  landlordism."  He  states  the  objects.  That, 
I  tell  you,  is  practically  a  legal  object.  The  learned  Attorney-General^ 
however,  I  think  from  his    own    observations   is  rather  disposed  to 
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a  peasant  proprietarj,  for  ho  uttered  here  on  one  or  two  occasions 
obBervations  that  left  me  under  that  impression,  and  I  tell  the  learned 
Attomey-Greneral  that  three  or  four  years  ago  had  he  ubtered  tliat 
expression — had  the  agitation  of  Mr.  PameU  not  stepped  in — ^had  he 
uttered  such  expressions  in  open  Court  all  the  newspapars  in  England 
would  have  denounced  him.  So  much  for  agitation,  gentlemen.  I  tell 
you,  and  I  say  it  respectfully,  that  the  learned  Attorney  General  dare 
not  have  made  use  of  the  words  five  years  ago.  To  whom  is  he  indebted 
for  the  power  of  making  these  observations,  or  the  credit  of  making 
themi  Mr.  Pamell.  Grentlemen,  Mr.  Boyton  says: — *'In  this  resolu- 
tion you  are  simply  taking  up  the  warcry  that  has  gone  forth  against 
the  system  of  landlordism."  Not  against  landlords,  gentlemen — ^not  to 
shoot  him — ^but  against  *'  the  system  of  landlordism.  It  is  not  down 
with  them — ^it  is  away  with  it.''  Here  is  Mr.  Boyton  speaking.  "  We 
don't  want  down  with  them.  I  dissociate  myself  with  any  attack  on 
individuals.  It  is  not  down  with  them — it  is  away  with  it."  That 
is  Mr.  Boyton.  **  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  individuals,"  he 
says.  But  we  are  told  by  the  learned  Attomey-G^eral  that 
this  was  an  attack  upon  an  individual — an  attack  upon  indivi- 
duals with  murderous  intent — ^that  our  endeavours  to  get  the 
land  for  the  people — to  get  the  people  rooted  in  the  soil  was 
factitious.  There  Mr.  Bo3rton  says  it  is  not  the  individuals  they  are 
aiming  at  but  the  system,  and  it  was  the  system  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Law  aimed  at  in  1880,  when  they  failed  in  getting 
their  Bill  passed.  Mr.  Boyton  says : — "  You  have  to  do  with  the  system, 
to  which,  if  I  might  apply  the  Ismguage  of  that  famous  orator,  Burke, 
applied  by  him  to  tlie  father  of  landlordism,  the  infamous  code  of  penal 
law  that  have  left  Irishmen  and  the  children  of  Irishmen  what  they  are  to- 
day." Gentlemen,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that.  I  might  have 
referred  you  in  the  course  of  my  observations  to  the  terrible  laws  which 
afflicted  Ireland  for  many  years — the  penal  code.  I  might  have  told 
you  of  the  wounds  our  countrymen  suffered,  especially  what  our 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen  suffei^,  under  the  laws,  but  I  think  you- 
have  heard  enough  of  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  without  going  into  that 
portion  of  historv.  Mr.  Boyton,  said  '^  it  was  an  engine  of  elaborate 
wickedness,  the  best  fitted  to  degrade  human  nature  that  ever  issued 
from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.  I  believe  that;  applied  to  Irish 
landlordi^n."  Then  there  is  another  resolution  passed  to  which  I  will  call 
your  attention  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  legitimate  object  of  the  meet- 
ing. It  is  as  follows : — "  That  any  attempt  at  fixity  of  tenure  that  supports 
the  present  exorbitant  rents  would  be  visited  with  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion ....  against  the  tenant-farmers.  We  are  fully  deter- 
mined never  to  cease  agitation  and  organization  until  we  obtain  such  a 
land  reform  as  will  enable  occupiers  to  till  the  land."  Those  are  the 
resolutions  at  that  meeting,  and  then  in  a  sheet  presented  to  us  by  the 
Crown  I  find  this  extraordinary  statement,  which,  I  think,  shows 
what  attention  you  ought  to  pay,  or  what  weight  you  ought  to  give  to 
the  policemen  when  they  came  as  experts  in  shorthand  writing.  It  is, 
''This  sentence  is  broken^  because  I  did  not  catch  all  the  words 
of  it,  however,  I  think  it  is  better  to  give  it,  but  in  short- 
hand notes  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  certain  about  the  exact 
construction  of  a  sentence  when  the  notes  are  not  sufficiently 
full."  That  is  what  this  constable  says.  That  was  on  a  slip  of  paper 
at  the  winding  up  of  the  speech.  Is  not  that  an  extraordinary  style  of 
reporting]  It  is  the  reporting  of  these  constables  when  they  say 
they  can   give   two   or   three    sentences   only   out    of  every    ten« 
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Do  YOU  agree    with  them,  or  I  would   ask  you  to  agree  that  it  is 
impossible,  or  I  would  ask  you  to  agree  with  him  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  the  exact  construction,  when  the  notes  are  not  sufficiently  full. 
Well,  gentlemen,  Dinimkeeran  continued.     Mr.  Boyton  goes  on  to  say  :— 
"  We  ask  no  violence — ^we  ask  nothing  contrary  to  the  law." — ^That  is 
this  desperate  conspirator  from  Dublin — he  is  a  conspirator — he  advises 
assassination — ^he  advises  the  people  to  take  pills — ^this  Boyton,  who  is 
referred  to  by  the  learned  Attorney-General  as  a  paid  organizer.    If 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  some  few  gentlemen  of  oratory  in  the  House  of  Loi-ds 
with  the  knowledge  of  land  that  Mr.  Boyton  had  it  might  have  some 
effect.     Mr.  Boyton  says — "  What  I  ask  you  here  to-day  is  to  obey  the 
law."      That  is  what  this  arch-conspirator — this  desperate  man— Mr. 
Boyton,  says     "  I  heard  a  man  hoot  the  sheriff  and  the  police.     For 
what  1    For  doing  their  duty."     He  says  they  are  only  doing  their  duty. 
''  Dou't  hoot  the  sheriff, ''  notwithstanding  iJiat  he  is  to  carry  out  this 
bountiful  law  of  the  old  dispensation.     *'  Don't  hoot  him — don't  raise 
your  hand  to  him,  because  he  is  only  doing  his  duty,  and  so  are  the 
constsibles  who  are  carrying  out  their  duty.      Don't  hoot  him — don't 
injure  him,  because  he  is  only  performing  his  duty."     This  is  the  man 
who      is     described     and     spoken    of    as     a    man    going     in    for 
the  subversion  of  law  and  order.      He  says,  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
been   betrayed  into   perhaps   a    burst   of  oratory."      I   think    that 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  his  speech.     He  was  sorry  that  he  was 
betrayed  into  making  the  speech.     He  says  that  in  the  heat  of  speak- 
ing he  might  regret  something  that  he  had  said.     Now,  gentlemen,  at 
Cong,  on  the  11th  July,  Mr.  Harris  says,  "I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
give  the  slightest  countenance  to  acts  of  individual  outrage."     Now, 
gentlemen,  that  is  the  first  time  I  have  mentioned  Mr. Harris's  name.   Mr. 
Han'is  is  a  clever  man.  He  is  one  of  the  local  men.    He  wrote  a  pamph- 
let, which,  gentlemen,  you  will  say  if  you  read  it — (I  will  not  read  it 
for  you) — will  show  that  if  this  is  a  conspiracy,  it  is  a  very  innocent 
one.     It  is  sent  up  to  show  that  he  is  a  conspirator  with  the  parties  in 
Dublin.     Because  why  ?     Because  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  the  Nation- 
alists to  join  in  the  land  movement.     He  might  have  written  such  a 
pamphlet  without  being  a  conspirator  in  a  conspiracj^that  never  existed. 
In  favour  of  Mr.  Harris,  I  would  say  that  he  is  a  man  who  would  not 
give  the  slightest  countenance- to  acts  of  individual  outrage.     Mr.  Harris, 
on  one  occasion,  in  the  height  of  his  speech,  did  use  language  which  did 
suggest   that    although    he   would    not    countenance    it,    he    would 
not   be   sorry  for  it.      What  was  the  result  1      It  was   not   a    sort 
of  apology  given  a  week  after,  but  at  the  very  meeting  I  say,  as  well 
as  on  that  day  weekj  he  made  an  apology  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  which 
was  worthy  of  him ;  and  in  place  of  going  on  as  the  dreadful  conspirator 
with  Nally,  and  Gordon,  and  the  other  men,  Mr.  Harris  showed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  one  in  Court,  so  far  as  he  was  cpncemed,  that  he 
was  opposed  to  every  kind  of  individual  outrage.     What  does  he  say  1 
"I  am  opposed  to  every  kind  of  individual  outrage."     Gentlemen,  all 
of  you  heard  of  the  Bill  which  Mr.  Forster  has  introduced,  showing  you 
— (again  we  are  in  the  month  of  July — that  all  were  talking  of  helping 
Mr.  Forster,  and  helping  Mr.  Law — I  beg  pardon,  the  Attorney-General, 
who  now  prosecutes) — that  their  only  anxiety  was  to  help  their  co-con- 
spirators, for  all  were  working  towards  the  same  end.  Mr.  Forster,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Bright  were  all  working  for  the  puqxtse  of 
bringing   in   a  Bill,  and  getting  this  Bill  passed.     So  were  all  tJie.se 
terrible  traversers  working  towards  the  same  end,  and  if  you  believe  the 
case  for  the  Crown  they  were  all  conspirators   against  the  Crown.     It 
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shows  farther  the  terrible  act  of  conspiracy  alleged  against  tluse  des- 
perate men.  What  turns  out  to  be  the  fact?  I  have  just 
been  reminded  of  this  by  my  learned  friend  and  leader,  Mr.  Macdonogh, 
who  never  forgets  or  pretermits  anything — (though  I  cannot  do  so) — 
that  these  desperate  conspirators  had  a  lot  of  money.  They  got  a  lot  of 
money.  The  Irish  peasant  knows  they  did.  They  don't  know  very 
much  about  what  they  got  from  England  or  the  Government.  The  Irish 
landlords  know  they  got  a  good  deal,  but  the  Irish  peasant  knows  what 
they  got  from  the  Land  League.  There  is  a  law,  gentlemen,  by  which, 
if  you  give  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  fisheries  or  piers,  the  Govern- 
ment will  supply  the  balance.  There  was  a  suggestion  made  to  the 
Land  League  that  if  they  gave  a  certain  amount  the  Government  would 
supply  the  balance,  and  that  did  take  place;  and  if  they  committed  that 
it  would  be  an  overt  act  of  conspiracy.  They  got  £150  from  the  Land 
League  through  Mr.  Brady,  the  Government  Inspector  of  Fisheries; 
and  therefore,  sup|>osing  the  Government  were  indicted  by  a  third  party, 
along  with  my  clients,  it  would  be  strong  evidence.  Supposing  that 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  indicted  the  whole  lot  of  them,  that  would  be 
strong  evidence  that  they  were  acting  in  concert — ^that  Mr.  Pamell  was 
making  speeches  in  this  country  not  half  as  strong  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
doing  in  England,  and  that  all  were  acting  for  a  common  object.     Now, 

gentlemen,  to  go  back  to  the  Cong  meeting 

Foreman  of  the  Jury, — I  beg  pardon,  my  lord ;  would  you  allow  the 
jury  to  go  home  now  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  really  cannot.      We  must  make  some 
more  progress  this  evening.      We  have  only  got  now  as  far  as  the 

month  of  July. 

Mr.  Cv/rran, — It  was  absolutely  necessary,  my  lord,  that  some  of  the 

counsel  should  refer  to  these  speeches,  and  the  lot,  unfortunately,  fell  to 

me. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  am  not  expressing  any  opinion.     I  am 

merely  saying  that  we  are  only  now  in  the  month  of  July. 

Mr.  Curran, — I  could  not  possibly  close  to-night,  but  I  think  I  should 

be  able,  if  your  lordships  should  now  adjourn,  to  finish  in  an  hour  and 

a  half  to-morrow.     I  shall  go  carefully  over  these  meetings,  and  endea- 
vour to  curtail  my  observations  with  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Well,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do  you  wish 

to  adjourn  now  on  that  understanding ) 

Foreman, — ^We  do,  my  lord.      Some  of  the  jurors  have  letters  to 

write. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Very  well.      Adjourn  till  to-morrow  at 

eleven  o'clock. 
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SIXTEENTH   DAY— WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1881. 


Mr.  Justioe  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Justice  Barrt  took  their  seats  at 
five  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock. 

.  Mr.  Justioe  Fitzgebaux — Now,  Mr.  Curran,  we  are  ready  to  hear 
yoti. 

-Mr.  Cwrran. — Maj  it  please  your  Lordships  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Juiy — On  last  evening,  when  the  Court  rose,  I  was  asking  jour  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  some  of  these  meetings.  It 
would  be  impossible,  gentlemen,  to  adk  your  attention  to  all  the  speeches 
that  have  been  given  here  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  or  to  call  jour 
attention  to  the  meetings  in  detail  at  which  speeches  were  made  during  the 
years  79  and  '80.  Gentlemen,  I  concluded  mj  observations  last  evening 
by  referring  to  the  meeting  at  Drumkeeran,  on  the  11th  July ;  and,  gen- 
tlemen,  I  was  endeavouring  to  show  you  the  nature  of  these  meetings — 
the  object  that  the  speakers  had  in  view,  and  I  asked  you  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  speeches  were  perfectly  legal ;  and  I  was 
using  the  expressions  at  sonie  of  these  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  all  the  speakers  intended  was  that  peace,  and  nothing  but  peace, 
should  prevail  in  our  country.  Mr.  Boyton,  at  Drymkeeran,  on  the 
11th  July,  repeiits  the  maxim  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  "I  repeat  here 
again  to-day — the  maxim  of  Daniel  O'Connell — ^that  the  law  will 
settle  the  land  question.  '  The  man  who  commits  a  crime  gives  strength 
to  the  enemy.' "  Gentlemen,  Mr.  M*Morrow  also  made  a  speech  at 
that  meeting,  and  it  is  unfair  to  the  traversers  to  bind  them  by  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  heat  of  oratory,  without  having  regaixl  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  speeches,  and  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  same  meeting 
by  other  parties.  What  does  Mr.  M'Morrow  sayl  "I  have  great 
pleasure  in  coming  forward  to  second  the  resolution  proposed.  That 
resolution  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  principal  grievance  under  which 
Ireland  is  suffering  at  the  present  day.  That  resolution  shows  that 
until  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  are  so  settled  that  they  are  as  in- 
dependent as  the  landlords  so  long  as  they  pay  their  rent  they  must 
live  as  dependents,  and  not  as  freemen.  Now,  my  friends,  we  have 
not  come  here  as  revolutionists.  We  have  not  come  here  to  con- 
fiscate any  man's  property.  We  have  not  come  here  to  do  an 
injustice  to  any  man  on  flie  face  of  God's  earth.  We  tell  them  that  wo 
have  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  land  of  Ireland  as  they  have  (cheei-s). 
The  land  was  given  by  Almighty  God  for  the  support  of  the  people,  and 
it  was  never  intended  by  any  law,  human  or  divine,  to  suit  them  and 
them  only.  Now.  we  want  this  question  settled,  and  until  it  is  settled 
we  shall  never  be  content ;  and  I  say  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  ot 
any  landlord  to  evict  people  whenever  he  thought  proper,  or  raise  his 
rent  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  cannot  live  upon  the  land.  The  land  is 
the  common  property  of  all,  though  I  don't  assume  to  declare,  at  least  I 
don't  take  the  licence  upon  my  self  of  say  ing  what  it  should  be.  I  would  say, 
and  most  land  reformer  say  so  also,  that  a  valuator  should  be  selected  by 
the  landlord,  another  by  the  tenant,  and  the  Government  a  third,  and  let 
the  valuation  be  law  of  the  land,  and  let  no  man  on  earth  go  beyond  that 
(cheers)."  There  is  the  proposition  of  Mr.  M^Morrow,  and  if  you  believe 
the  Crown,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Boyton,  who  spoke  at  the  same  meeting,  is  in 
a  couspiracy — another  of  the  great  conspirators,  and  what  does  Mr. 
M 'Morrow  say.     Ho  tells  you  what  they  want,  and  what  that  meeting 
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wants — that  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Boyton,  one  of  the  traversers,  spoke. 
— "  People  will  take  peasant  proprietary.     Now  that  is  the  proper  thing 
for  any  country,  but  the  land  question  is  to  be  settled  first,  and  let  peajsant 
proprietary  come  after."     Then  some  drunken  man  in  the  crowd  shouts 
"  shoot  them,"  the  speaker  sa3rs  "  no,  no,"  and  several  voices  in  the  crowd 
say  "  no."     **  I  tell  you  that  the  laws  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  are  not 
suitable  to  the  present  age."     I  shall  not  further  refer  to  the  address  of 
Mr.  M*Morrow,  but  I  think  it  shows  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
at  all  events  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  land  question  according  to  law. 
On  the  29th  of  Jime,  going  back  to  one  meeting,  there  is  a  short  passage 
in  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  McDonnell,  at  which  meeting  Mr.  0*8ullivan 
was  present.     The  meeting  was  at  Ballinamore — "  The  tenant  working 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  can  scarcely  make  both  ends  meet.     This 
was  called  confiscation.     It  is  confiscation  that  one  man  can  depopulate 
a  whole  country  side.     This  is  confiscation ;  we  don't  want  to  confiscate 
any  man's  right.     We  are  willing  to  pay  the  landlord  the  full  valu6  gf 
what  belongs  to  him,  but  we  assert  that  no  man  can  have  the  right  to  say 
*  go  out*  (cheers).     Every  ten  or  twelve  years  we  have  changes  of  law." 
Gentlemen,  the  next  meeting  to  which  I  shall  ask  your  attention-— and 
having  regard  to  the  promise  I  made  last  evening,  or  undertaking 
rather,  I  shall  endeavour  to  compress  my  observations  within  as  nairow 
a  compass  as  possible — at  Cong,  on  the  11th  July,  a  meeting  was  held, 
and  what  does  Mr.  Harris  say  there  ? — "  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give 
countenance  to  acts  of  individual  outrage."      Mr.  Nally  was  there,  and 
he  suggests  as  usual  that  the  proper  remedy  was  not  legislation,  but  his 
pills,  and  the  chairman  stood  up  and  deprecated  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Nally,   and  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak   at  the  meeting.      Father 
O'Malley  said — and  he,  gentlemen,  is  a  conspirator  witli  Mr.  Harris  and 
with  Nally,  and  a  conspirator  with  Parnell — ^he  says — "  I  remember 
the  years  of  famine  well.     J  remember  in  my  native  town,  Castlebar, 
being  sent  Sunday  after  Sunday  for  ndles  and  miles  around  the  country 
with  a  few  half-crowns  to  divide  here  and  there,  and  the  sights  I  have 
seen  never  will  leave  my  mind,  and  to  think  of  them  is.  enough  to 
sufiuse  my  eyes  with  tears.     I  have  seen  five  naked  corpses  in  one 
house.     I  have  seen  round  Castlebar  whole  villages  cleared  away,  people 
murdered  by  the  landlord,  and  the  tyrant  that  did  that  still  lives,  the 
strongest  refutiition  of  the  calumny  that  the  Irish  people  are  a  nation 
of  assassins.      I  have  been  sent  back  as  a  priest  in  Connemara.      There 
I  saw  whole  mountain  sides  cleared  away  by  another  tyrant  who  still 
lives.     And  one  fact,  which  I  hope  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press  will  take 
down.      On  one  occasion — 1850 — 1,400  ejectments  were  entered,  and 
the  ruffianly  attorney  and  the  agent  divided  the  proceeds  between  thein. 
Seeing  all  this,  I  began  to  despair  that  anything  ever  would  happen  to 
raise  her  until  last  year  I  saw  these  meetings.      Last,  I  said,  that  the 
spii'it   of  the   people  was   roused ;    now   they  will   do   their   work  " 
— and  accomplish  wliat  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  failed  to  a^ 
complish — namely,  the  result  (»f  the  Disturbance  Bill,     I  pass  over  what 
was  said  at  the  Gurteen  meeting,  except  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Duggan  wrote  a  letter.     My  friend,  Mr.  Walker,  refen^ed  to  the  several 
letters  of  the  bishops,  and  I  don't  intend  to  weary  you  by  reading  them 
again  ;  but  you  cannot  pass  this  tremendous  fact  in  favour  of  my  clients. 
However  you  may  differ  from  each  other  in  religion,  you  must  be  all 
aware — Protestant  and  Catholic — that  the  interests  of  our  country  ai'e 
deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  and  I  am 
even   here  strongly  supported  by  the  letters  and   by  the   presence   of 
several  of  the  bishops — one  archbishop,  and  several  gf  the  bishops  of  Ire- 
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land — and  you  have  one  of  these  bishopu  going  far  beyond  anything  that 
was  ever  said  by  any  one  of  the  speakers  at  any  meeting,  and  saying  that 
not  only  the  rents  should  be  lowered,  but  that  the  landlords  were  bound 
to  make  restitution  for  the  past  and  give  back  to  the   tenants  the 
rack-rents    they   have    taken     from    them.       And,   gentlemen,    will 
you     say,     bemuse     you     must,     that    Dr.     Moran     was     a      con- 
spirator, if  you  convict  the  traversers.      At  Dooleague,   July   18th, 
where  Messrs.  "Walsh  and  Nally  were  present,  Mr.  Nally  made  a  sj»eech, 
and,  gentlemen,  made  a  speech  of  the  usual  description,  and  it  wfis  a 
terrible  denunciation  of  a  lady  whose  name  ought  to  be  received  every- 
where within  Ireland  with  gratitude — even  the  Crown  themselves  refused 
to  put  in  the  speech,  and,  unfortunately,  gentlemen,  the  Crown,  having 
some  good  reason  for  not  putting  it  in,  I  myself,  not  having  seen  the 
speech,  asked  to  have  it  read,  and  I  regret  I  did.     I  pass  from  that 
speech  by  saying  that  Mr.  Nally's  speech,  some  portions  of  which  w(!re 
read,  was  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  his  addresses.    At  KeaAh,  on  the  25th 
July,  Mr.  Sheridan  said — '*  Some  documents  have  been  htuided  to  me  ; 
amongst  them  I  £bid  some  little  facts,  which  certainly  arc  remarkable. 
On  a  certain  property  I  find  that  the  landlord  has  given  a  holding  to 
Anne  Halloran,  valued  at  £12,  and  she  now  has  to  pay  £26  28,  4<i., 
that  is  as  good  as  asking  2«.  3d,  in  change  for  &  Is.     The  district  of 
Battlefield  I  find  is  the  same : — Mary  Hannay,  land  worth  Xll ,  rent 
£22  ;  Bridget  Hannan,  land  worth  £7,  rent  £14  0«.  4d, ;  John  Higgins, 
land  worth  £20,  rent  £30 ;  Widow  Mary  Higgins,  land   worth  £6  5«., 
rent  £12    (Voices — *Down    with    him*).      There  is    a    specimen   of 
Irish    landlordism.       There    is     another     widow     on     his    land,    a 
Jane    Hughes,    her    land    is   worth    £3    5^.,    and   her    widow's   cap 
does   not  save   her   in   the   presence   of  this   land  tyi*ant.''       Judge 
of    these    facts — facts    groaning   through    the    land,   and  what   gave 
rise  to  these  meetings ;  it  was  because  the  people  of  Ireland  felt — 
to  use  the  terribly  poetic  expi'cssion  of  Mr.  Miller — that  they  were 
wasting  away  under  the  old  dispensation.     At  Lackagh,  on  the  1st 
August,  Mr.  Sheridan  sajTi — "  Mr.  Chairman,  and  fellow-countrymen — 
I  feel  proud  of  seeing  you  assembled  here  to-day  in  your  thousands ;  we 
must  assert  our  rights,  and  if  we  do  not  get  them  through  our  members  of 
Parliament,  I  would  ask  you  then  to  ring  your  voices  through  the  muzzles 
of  Minnie  rifles."     Now,  that  is  a  very  strong  expression  to  use  in  the 
heat  of  oratory,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Sheridan  never 
intended  it,  because  you  will  presently    hear    the   expression  of  Mr. 
Sheridan  calling  on  the  people  not  to  raise  their  hands  against  a  mortal. 
I  only  use  this  extract  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  you  ought  not  to 
be  led  away  by  the  unguarded  expressions  used  by  him  in  tlie  heat  of 
oratory.     Mr.    Gayer,    gentlemen^   at     the  same    meeting,     says : — 
"The     Bill     which     Mr.     Gladstone     has     brought    in,     in     order 
to     afford     some     small      relief     to     the     suffering     tenant-farmers 
of  Ireland  will  go  to-morrow  among  a  bad  lot — the  House  of  Lords — 
the  hereditary  fools  of  the  country  (cheers  and  laughter).     Let  them  re- 
ject it  if  they  dare.      The  people  of  Ireland  are  determined  to  be  no 
longer  trampled  upon  by  those  who  have  no   merit   but    their  birth 
(cheers).     Mr.  Gladstone  was  taunted  by  some  Orange  scoundrels,  both 
in  the  Lords  and  Commons,  with  bringing  on  this  bill.     Mr.  Gladstone's 
reply  was — '  There  is  yet  justice  in  these  land  meetings,  and  when  we 
ti&e  away  their  justice  by  legislation,  then,  if  there  be  any  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace,  we  will  prosecute  them.' "     At  that  time  Mr.  Gladstone 
feared  or  hoped  that  the  bill  would  not  be  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  ho  had  no  intention  of  prosecuting  these  parties  at  that 
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time.     Meeting  after  meeting  had  been  held,  and  speech  after  speech 
delivered,  and  yet  he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  prosecuting  these 
parties,  and  absolutely  Mr.  Gladstone  regarded  these  meetings  as  forcing 
public  opinion  in  his  favour,  and  it  was  not  until  the  bill  was  thrown 
out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Government 
were     hounded    on     to    this    prosecution.       At   Mil  town,     on    the 
25th    July,  Mr.  Brennan    attended    that    meeting   and    spoke,     and 
Mr.  Nally  attended.     You  observe  what  the  constable  said  as  to  Mr. 
Nally's   condition  on  that  occasion,  "he  was  sober  enough."     I  shall 
not  refer  to  Nally's  observations,  nor  do  I  intend  either  in  the  course 
of  my  address  to  you  further  to  relate  to  them — to  revert  to  what 
took    place  on   this  occasion    when  he  delivered    this    extraordinary 
address.     Nally  spoke   on   that  occasion,  and   it  was  one  of  the  few 
occasions  in  which  they  managed  to  get  down  a  gentleman  from  Dublin. 
The  constable  says  he  was  sober  enough — he  would  not  say   he  was 
drunk — "  he  was  sober  enough."     At  the  Frenchpark  meeting,  on  the 
1st  August,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Nally  were  again  present. 
At  that  meeting  Mr.  Harris  was  present,  and  Mr.  Nally  was  not  allowed 
to  read  or  propose  a  resolution.     You  heard  what  the  constable  said   in 
answer  to  my  questions — "  I  believe  Mr.  Nally  did  not   propose  or 
second  any  resolution  1 — He  did  not."     And  it  was  after  the  meeting  ' 
was  over,  and     when     the     men     who     had  addressed   the    meeting 
were    gone,    that    the    people,    who    liked    the    fun    of   the   thing, 
gave  cheers  for  "  Scrab,"  and  then  Nally  came  forward,  and  when  the 
heads  of  the  meeting  were  gone,  made  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches. 
But  with  all  these  facts  before  them,  the  Crown  included  him  in  that 
indictment — "  You  are  a  conspirator  with  Mr.  Pamell.     Mr.  Pamell, 
you  are  responsible  for  all  Nally's  utterances  " — that  is  a  very  great  com- 
pliment to  Nally — "  and  Nally  you  are  responsible  for  all  Mr.  Pameirs 
utterances,  and  you  are  a  conspirator  with  him,  and  he  is  a  conspirator 
with  you."     At  Knocknagee,  on  the  8th  August,  the  Rev.  Mr.  0*Leaiy, 
the  parish  priest,  is  again  in  the  chair.      He  says,  "  we  are  met  not  to 
create  any  revolution — ^we  mean  to  keep  the  law  and  not  take  any  man's 
property."     At  Ballintubber,  on  the  8th  August,  Mr.  0*Sullivan  speaks. 
He  says,  "  There  is  one  great  evil  in  this  country  which  has  not  been 
touched  upon  to^y,  it  is  the  evil  of  absenteeism.     The  absentee  land- 
lords bring  six  miUion  pounds  of  the  country.       I  am  not  speaking  of 
these  landlords  who  spend  part  of  their  time  out  of  the  country.     Take 
that,  since  the  Union,  eighty  years  ago,  480  millions  of  money — ^put  that 
into  the  country  to-day  without  its  interest  at  all,  and  what  a  wealthy 
nation  will  you  not  make  Ireland.     Belgium  is  not  one-third  the  size  of 
Ireland,  and  yet  its  population  is  almost  as  large."   Because  there,  gentle- 
men, the  people  are  not  wasting  away.   There  is  no  such  thing  known  as 
eviction  there,  nor  is  there  in  any  country  in  the  world  except  Turkey  ;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  compare  the  laws  of  our  unfortunate  country  with  the 
laws  of  Turkey  on  the  present  occasion.     "  We  ask  you  now  to  pay  no 
rent  whatever  until  you  have  legislation  on  this  question."     There  is 
one  speaker  going  in  for  no  rent  whatever.     Another  says,  ''  pay  no  rent 
beyond  Griffith's  valuation."     Others,  "  don't  pay  at  all  until  we  have 
legislation."   Is  there  any  proof  thei'e  of  intent  or  combination  ?   We  say 
there  is  nothing  like  conspiracy  in  what  we  are  doing — ^we  are  all  wort 
ing  for  one  common  end — ^for  the  good  of  our  common  country.     Bear 
in  mind  that  at  the  same  meeting  Mr.   O'Sullivan  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
spoke,  and  at  the  same  meeting  you  have  a  diversity  of  opinion.     Mr. 
O'Sullivan  says — "  We  will  pay  no  rent  whatever  until  we  have  legisla- 
tion," and  Mr.  Shendan  says — "  If  a  man  be  evicted  let  no  man  pay  any 
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rent  until  the  man  is  ^restored.''    At  the  same  meeting  they  give  ex- 
pression to  widely  different  opinions  as  to  the  proper  means  hy  which 
each  thinks  he  can  attain  his  object — that  is  the  good  of  Ii*cland.  Now, 
gentlemen,  Nally  spoke  as  usual,  and  it  appears  that  at  that  meeting 
Nally,  who  is  said  to  be  a  conspirator  here — Nally^  who  is  said  to  be  a 
conspirator  with  O'Sullivan — Nally  was  refused  by  O'SuUivan  to  be 
heard    and   then   the    constable  was   obliged   to   admit  that    he   did 
not  get  liberty  to  speak  at   the  meeting.      "Did    you  remark  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  endeavouring  to  prevent  Mr.   Nally  speaking  ? — ^I  did.     I 
'  also  remarked  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting.     Mr.  Nally  sub- 
mitted his  resolution  and  Mr.   O'Sullivan  said  they  would  not  put  it'' 
That  fact  alone,  supposing  you  had  no  other  fact  in  the  case,  with  re- 
spect to  Nally,  ought  to  suggest  to  your  minds  that  there  was  no  con- 
Bpiracy,  or  combination,  or  concert  between  the  parties.     After  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  going  down  there  to  speak,  and  when  this  man  was  about  to 
address  the  meeting,  refusing  to  allow  him — is  that  evidence  of  concert  1 
Is  that  evidence  of  combining  together  as  to  the  means  1    At  Tuam,  on 
the  15th  August,  Nally  again  speaks,  but  the  witness  says  it  was  after 
the  others  had   left  the   platform.     I   am  going  a  little  into  detail, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  you   that    Nally — except  on  one  or  two 
occasions  when  he  forced  himself  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  audience, 
was  never   allowed    to   speak    at   any  of  the   meetings,    but  taking 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  he  spoke  to  them  either 
before  the    meeting  commenced  or  after  it  was  over.      At  Dooneen, 
on  the  22nd  August,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  says,  "  If  a  poor  man  is  evicted 
he  is  offered  five  years'  compensation,  but  if  the  landlord   is  evicted  he 
is  offered  twenty  years."     Different  altogether  from  Mr.  Pamell.     Mr, 
Parnell  says  twenty  years  woidd  be  too  much,  and  the  other  says  twenty 
years  is  the  proper  thing.      Where    is    the    conspiracy  there?     At 
Ballingarry,    on  the   22nd  August,  Mr.  Boy  ton   says — "  We  do  not 
tell  any  man  to  pay  that  which  is   not  just,  but  we  do  tell  every 
man  what  God  tells  him,  and  what  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  tells  him, 
that  there  is  no  first  chiim  in  rent,  that  yourselves,  your  family,. shoidd 
be  first  fed,  housed,  and  clothed  before  you  pay  one  farthing :  bear  that 
in  mind,  and  any  man  who  tells  you  we  are  coimsellLng  dishonesty,  tell 
him  it  is  false."     And  is  it  false  1     What  does   a  man  take  land  for  1 
Is  it  for  the  mere  purpose  of  paying  the  landlord  his  rent,  or  is  it  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  support  himself  and  his  family,  and  clothe 
himself  and  his  family  out  of  it.     "  Live  and  let  live,"  that  is  the  maxim 
not  of  our  law,  but  of  the  entire  nations  of  the  world.     "  God  says  you 
must  live  out  of  that  soil,  and  you  are  told  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  that  rent  has  no  claim  on  your  earnings 
(cheers).     Therefore,  I  wish  the  vote  of  thanks  to  go  foiiJi."     These 
are  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Boyton,  and  he   introduces  them  by  saying, 
"  We  don't  tell  any  man  to   pay  that  which  is  not  just."     The  Rev. 
Mr.    Hickey,     gentlemen,    at     the     same     meeting,     the     chairman, 
says  "  this  meeting  is  assembled  for  an  important  purpose,"  and.  then  he 
refers  to  what  it  is — I  need  not  read  that  speech  throughout,  but  I  will  read 
one  extract — "  The  best  writers  on  political  economy  and  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  ago,  men  in  the  Cabinet,  and  out  of  it,  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  admits  that  injustice  is  fre- 
quently perpetrated  on  the  tenants  in  Ireland.     Of  the  truth  of  this  the 
tenants  at  least  of  Ballingarry  need    no  proof;    many   of  them    have 
sad  experience  of  it.     If  you  work  for  thirty  years ;  if  you  build  the  best 
house  on  your  farm,    and  make  the  best  fences  on  it,    and   drain  it 
tliorouglily  and  manure  it  well — in  a  word,  from  being  perhaps  waste  and 
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coyered  with  furze  and  heath,  if  you  make  of  it  a  good  and  productive 
farm,  is  it  not  an  injustice  after  thirty  years,  when  your  lea^e  is  up, 
the  landlord  steps  in  and  robs  you  of  all  your  means,   robs  you  of 
your  toil  and  labour;  and  he  can  and  does  do  this  with  the  sanction 
of  the  law  as  it  now  exists.     In  plain  language,  this  is  simply  a  great 
injustice,  and  it  is  an  injustice,   unhappily,  not  of  rare  occurrence." 
Mr.  O'Sullivan,  at  ClonakUty,  on  the  29th  August,  says — "  Now,  before 
we  part,  after  a  very  successful  meeting,  I  will  ask  that  our  late  chair- 
man do  leave  the  chair,  and  that  Mr.  Farrell  be  called  thereto.''    He 
then  says — "  Now,  what  is  the  system  that  we  ¥rill  substitute  for  it  ?  It 
is  this  system  whidi  prevails  in  all  the  European  countries.    In  Belgium 
such  a  thing  as  a  pauper  was  never  known.     In  Ireland  we  know  them 
well  enough.     What  is  the  reason  that  in  one  case  the  man  who  tills  the 
soil  knows  he  has  no  man,  when  he  makes  the  land  worth  from  three  to 
eight  shillings  an  acre,  he  has  no  man  to  raise  it  up  to  nine  and  rob  you 
of  the  work  you  yourself  did  on  the  soil  ?    Who  made  the  improvements 
we  see  everywhere  1    Was  it  the  people  or  the  landlords  ?    If  you  saw 
a  landlord  digging,  if  you  saw  a  landlord  rooting  out  the  ^spoda^'  why 
then  he  is  by  all  means  justly  entitled  to  the  value  of  his  labour.     If  you 
see  no  landlord  with  his  spade  in  his  hand  digging  there,  and  if  you  see 
him  charge  for  your  laboui*,  tell  him,  *  You  are  robbing  me  and  I  will 
not  stand  it  longer'  (cheers).     We  can  create  a  peasant  proprietary  in 
this  way,  to  take  the  banks.    They  issue  a  certain  number  of  notes 
beyond  the  actual  coin  they  have,  and  they  issue  that  on  credit.     Now 
the  Government,  the  land  is  certainly  a  greater  security  than  gold,  for 
you  may  lose  gold  in  the   sea,    on    the  land  you  cannot  lose  it,  so 
now     let     the    Government    issue    land     debenture    notes,     hav- 
ing   the    land   as    security,    and   we   will   buy   out   the  landlords." 
That  is  the  ciuse  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan.     He  then  goes  on,  as  he  seems  to 
have  done  at  these  meetings,  to  give  the  best  way  of  buying  out  the 
landlords,  and  that  is  by  giving  them  twenty  years'  purchasefor  the  land. 
That  is  Mr.   O'Sullivan,  this  dreadful  conspirator,  who  had  but  the 
common  good  of  his  coiuitry  in  view,  and  strove  to  attain  it  by  perfectly 
legal  means.    At  Olonmacnoise,  on  the  5th  September,  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
on  one  occasion  spoke  of  Minnie  rifles  in  the  heat  of  argument,  says  ; — * 
'^  We  shall  never  combine  ourselves  in  an  organization  or  combination 
which  would  have  for  its  end  the  subversion  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
this  land ;  and  I  am  sure  you  would  join  with  me,  with  a  torch  in  one 
hand  and  a  sword  in  the  otiier,  and  not  allow  the  religion  we  have  so 
long  cherished  in  this  country  to  be  sacrificed  ;  and  we  never  will,  and 
never  shall,  permit  any  man  or  number  of  men  to  establish  amongst  us 
Communism  in  this  country.     The  same  stand  that  I  would  take  fbrthe 
religion  of  which  I  am  an  unworthy  member,  I  am  here  to  take  the  same 
stand  to  defend  the  Protestant,  the  Atheist,  or  any  other.     I  would  let 
everyone  go  before  God  and  worship  with  the  dictates  of  their  free 
conscience,  and  may  God  defend  the  right"     Gentlemen,  that  is  one  of 
the  men  whom  the  learned  Attomey-G^eral  described  as  the  *^  apos- 
tates of  Communism."    That  was  his  expression.      If  Brennan  is  a 
Communist,   then    Sheridan  is  not  a    Commimist.       Where    is   the 
unity    of  purpose?     Where    is    the    combination?      Where    is   the 
concert  1     These    observations    of    Mr.    Sheridan,    I    say,    reflect 
credit    on   him.      At   Ennis,    on  the    19th  September,   Mr.    T.  D. 
Sullivan  says  : — ^*  Now,  my  friends,  this  brief  session  of  Parliament 
that  we  have  had  was  but  the  preliminary  canter  of  the  new  Irish  party  " 
— just  bear  in  mind  that  the  Disturbance  Bill  had  been  thi*own  out  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  see  what  he  says  there — take  no  one  isolated 
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passage  here  and  there  but  take  the  whole  of  the  speeches  during  this  year 
and  see  what  they  wanted — was  it  not  to  assert  their  rights  in  a  oonsti- 
tutional  manner.     He  says,  "  Now,  my  friends,  this  brief  Session  of 
Parliament  that  we  have  had  was  but  the  preliminary  canter  of  the  new 
Irish  party.       If  a  Tory  Government  had  been  in  power,  we  would 
have  shown  them  what  we  could  do,  but  a  Crovernment  is  now  in 
Parliament  which  professes  an  intention  to  deal  fairly  by  the   Irish 
people,  and  they  ask  from  us,  my  friends,  a  little  time.     They  say — 
Give  us  a  little  time,  we  have  come  suddenly  into  powers  we  have 
not  had  time  to  frame  our  measures ;  wait  and  see  what  we  will  give 
you,  and  deal  with  us  accordingly.     Well,  now,  we  have  thought  that 
that  was  not  an  unreasonable  request,  and  although  we  acted  firmly  and 
spiritedly  upon  many  an  occasion  in  that  House,  still  we  had  a  reserve 
of  power  and  a  reserve  of  plan  behind  us  that  we  have  not  yet  brought 
to   bear  upon  this  present  Administi-ation  (hear,  hear).     But  if  we  find 
that  they  are  fraudulently  deceiving  the  Irish  people,  if  we  find  that 
the  Land  Bill  for  which  they  have  told  us  to  wait,  is  a  sham,  then  we 
will  show  them  what  the  new  Irish  party  can  do.'*     The  Government 
say  give  us  a  little  time,  and  what  is  Mr.  Sullivan's  answer  on  the  1 9th 
September — ^that  this  agitation  that  luis  been  described  by  my  leai-ned 
friend,  the  Attorney-General,  as  one  of  murderous  intent — ^what  dotM 
Mr.  Sullivan  say  "  They  say  give  us  a  little  time."     At  that  time  there 
was  no  Parliament — ^no  Parliament  up  til  January,  and  what  does,  he  say 
— We  will  give  time  to  Parliament.     Mr.  Gladstone  asks  for  time,  but  in 
the  meantime  agitation — legal,  constitutional  agitation — ^went  on,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing,  but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Go- 
vernment, as  they  will  be  able  to  do  during  the  present  year,  to  force 
the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  this  Bill.  At  Cloneal,  on  the  19th  September, 
Mr.  Walsh, — another   of  these   dreadful   Communists — says,    "  If  a 
neighbour  were  to  injure  you,  it  is  better  it  should  go  um-evenged." 
That  is  the  teaching  of  these  people.     Don't  judge  them  by  the  teach- 
ings of  such  men  as  Nally.     All  through  you  found  them  warning  the 
people.    Mr.  Nally  spoke  at  that  meeting,  and  I  wonder  a  report  of  it  was 
funiished.     It  astonished  me  that  the  Crown  would  put  up  a  witness 
to  implicate  Mr.  Pamell,  who    never  saw  the  observations  he  made, 
before  he  gave  evidence  at  all,  and  knowing  Nally  said,  in  answer  to 
the  Attorney-General,  "  He  was  drunk  at  the  time."     They  included 
Nally  in  the  terrible  indictment,  charging  him  with  being  a  conspirator 
with  Mr.  Pamell.     The  Attorney- General  and  the  Crown  must  have 
been  aware  of  this  man's  condition  when  they  included  him  in  this  indict- 
ment, because  they  had  the  report  of  one  of  the  sub-constables  that  Nally 
was  drunk  when  he  made  this  speech  ;  and  what  object  was  there  to  be 
gained  by  including  him  in  the  indictment  with  as  high  and  honourable 
men  as  any  in  the  Cabinet,  whom  they  seek  to  make  responsible  for  his 
observations.     This  Nally  was  drunk  when  he  spoke — ^proved  to  be 
drunk — not   by  cross-examination,   but  by  the  Crown,     And    what 
occurred  1     We  have  the  constable  taking  down  Nally's  observations — 
observations  which  they  say  Mr.  Pamell  is  now  responsible  for.     Drunk 
before  he  went  up  to  speak,  from  the  whiskey  that  the  constable  gave 
him  at  Athboy,  on  the  10th  October.     I  pass  over  Dr.  Doyle's  letter — 
my  friend  Mr.  O'Brien  directed  your  attention  to  it,  and  to  the  speech 
made  by  Dr.  O'Neill,  a  very  weU  known  man  in  Kildare,  who  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  the  terrible  distress  in  that  part  of  the 
country  ;  and  what  does  this  dreadful  conspirator  say  ? 
Mr.  Boas,  ^  It  is  not  given  in  evidence. 
Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  think  it  is  Naa& 
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Mr.  Cv/rrcm, — Athy. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^That  speech  was  read. 

Mr.  Curran, — What  does  Dr.  O'Neill  say  1     He  proposed  the  first 
resolution.     "  *  That  we  cannot  have  prosperity,  contentment,  and  peace 
so  long  as  the  present  land  code  permits  cruel  and  unjust  evictions,  as 
in  the  cases  recently  peri>etrated  on  the  Verschoyle  property.'     He 
said — Friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  a  crisis  such  as  frequently  comes 
round    in    cycles    has    again     occun-od     in     the     history    of    our 
unfortunate    country.       It    is    a    palpable    fact     that    the    hungry 
wolf     is     stalking      abroad,     nay,     even      at      our     very      doors." 
In   this    neighbourhood,   and  in  this  parish,  there    are    farmers,  or 
rather  people  who  once  rejoiced  in  that  name,  whose  capitals  are  ex- 
hausted, whose  savings^  hard  sweat,  and  constant  savings,  are  spent, 
whose  credit  is  gone,  destruction  and  starvation  stare  them  in  the  face, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  wilderness  of  desolation  before  them.     Suffering 
as  keen  and  poignant,  but  fortunately  not  so  widespread  in  its  area, 
obtains  here  as  much  as  in  the  black  north,  or  the  dreary  west^  and  any 
time  you  can  witness  staggering  over  the  bleak  and  arid  hills  of  a  neigh- 
bouring county  as  starved  and  careworn  a  peasantry  as  could  at  any 
time  be  found  climbing  the  rocky  hills  of  distant  Donegal.    These  people 
do  not  stagger  under  the  influence  of  potatoes,  poteen,  and  idleness,  for 
they  have  neither  potatoes  nor  poteen,  they  stagger  under  the  influence 
of  hunger,  absolute  and  unmitigated  hunger" — that  is  the  old  dispenser 
tion.     '^  And  who  is  he,  may  I  ask  you,  who  the  other  day  traduced  in  an 
English  newspaper  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  when  ho  stated 
tliey  were  satisfied  to  live  on  potatoes,  poteen,  and  idleness."    And  then 
he  referred  to  a  landlord  in  the  neighbourhood.      He  proceeds — *^  This 
year    Providence  was    a    good    deal    more    bountiful,  tlie    elements 
were  more   kind,  the    season    more  propitious,  and  the   fickle   rivei 
confined    itself    to    its   normal   limits,   but  the   withering,    blighting 
hands  of  landlordism  are   plainly  seen  to  abound  everywhere  in  that 
locality — ay,  the  blighting,  withering  hand  of  landlordism  was  spread 
forth  to  mar  the  efiects  of  the  Almighty's  goodness.     An  inexorable  agent 
cast  these  poor  people  forth  before  they  could  gather  in  their  fertile, 
luxuriant  com  the  flood  had  not  reached,  or  dig  their  floury  potatoes  to 
stop  the  gaping  mouths  of  their  starving  children,  and  cast  them  forth 
exiles  and  waifs  upon  the  face   ot  the  earth.      But  the  time  has  now 
come  when  we  must  compel  the  landlords  to  yield  or  witness  the  sad 
spectacle  of  a  fine  population   perishing  helplessly  before  our  eyes. 
Wasting  away.     No,  I  would  not  wish  that  any  one  would  imbue  hi^ 
hands  in  the  blood  of  even  a  guilty  landlord.     I  would  not  wish  that 
any  man  would  defile  his  hands  by  touching  tlie  hairs  of  his  head."    And 
then  he  goes  on  and  says  ho  has  another  and  a  better  remedy,  namely — 
"  Don't  take  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted."      Is  he  a 
conspirator  ?    You  find  him  adoj)ting  some  of  the  expressions  used  else- 
where ;  you  find  him  adopting  some  of  the  reasons  iised  elsewhere ;  but 
is  Dr.  O'Neill  a  conspirator  1  Hisobservationstherewereasstrong,andsome 
of  them  stronger,  than  Mr.  Dillon's,  who  spoke  at  the  same  meeting.    The 
Rev.  Dr.  Doyle's  observations  were  as  strong  as  those  of  Mr.  Dillon — is 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle  also  a  conspirator  1     Gentlemen,  before  you  can  make 
my  clients  conspirators  you  must  make  an  entire  nation  conspirators. 
Gentlemen,  Mr.  Gordon,  who  uses  very  strong  expressions,  and  who 
has  his  own  way  and  suggests  his  own  means  for  getting  rid  of  land- 
lordism, diflers  altogether  from  others,  for  at  KilconnoUy  he  says — **  I 
don't  fieJl  out  with  the  man  who  says  the  best  way  to  get  shut  of  the 
cursed  B3rstem  of  landlordism  is  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     I  tell  you, 
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to-day,  if  he  is  prepared  to  carry  it  out  at  the  point  of  the  bajo&et,  I  am 
prepared  to  follow  him."  Does  that  agree  with  Mr.  Sheridan  1  Does 
that  agree  with  Mr.  Pamell  ?  Does  that  agree  with  the  other  parties 
who  spoke  at  this  place  1  It  only  shows,  gentlemen,  that  Gordon  does 
not  go  as  far  as  Nally.  Gordon  says  we  will  fight  against  landlordism, 
and  we  will  put  the  landlords  out — ^we  will  raise  a  revolution  ;  Nally 
says,  "  we  will  not — ^we  will  attack  them  individually.  It  shows  they 
disagree  amongst  themselves  and  that  they  do  not  agree  with  the  other 
traversers.  It  shows  that  there  is  no  common  concert,  no  pre-arrange- 
ment,  that  every  man  speaks  his  own  individual  sentiments.  At  Cler- 
haun,  gentlemen,  on  the  10th  October,  Nally  says  :  '*  My  ambition  is 
to  see  my  people  free — ^to  see  them  in  the  land  of  their  bii-th  ;  and  my 
ambition  is  to  tee  the  priest  with  the  people.  And  when  the  priest 
wrongs  the  people  I  am  the  first  man  to  denounce  him  on  the  platform. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  why  he  is  not  here  to-day.  Perhaps  you  are 
not  aware  that  he  is  a  landlord.  At  the  late  election  in  Roscommon  I  had 
been  invited  to  a  meeting,  and  the  j)riest,  a  Patrick's  Day,  spoke  from 
the  altar  of  me,  and  he  gave  me  a  Patrick's  pot  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  to  his  parish  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  I  gave  him  his  Easter  eggs.  I 
told  the  people  to  hold  their  shillings  in  their  pockets,  and  let  him  go  live 
on  his  £9,000,  and  the  result  was  that  all  the  collection  he  got  was  16«." 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  denounce  the  priests.  Mr.  Pamell  is  found 
working  on  all  occasions  with  the  priests.  Gordon  abuses  the  priests. 
Where  is  the  community  of  purpose  there  1  The  means  Mr.  Parnell 
seeks  for  is  to  have  the  priests  with  the  movement.  Mr.  Gordon  says, 
*'  I  don't  want  the  priests ;  they  have  been  a  curse  to  the  country,  and 
never  have  been  with  us."  Where  is  the  community  of  purpose  in  that  1 
Where  is  the  concert  1  Mr.  Nally  is  also  found  to  speak  at  that  meeting, 
but  having  regard  to  the  time  it  is,  I  do  not  refer  to  his  observations. 
He  did  not  propose  or  second  a  resolution.  At  Kilbrenon,  on  the 
10th  October — I  am  passing  over  several  meetings  so  as  to  be  within  my 
time — 

Ml*.  Boss. — Mr.  Nally  did  propose  a  resolution  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Curran, — ^Very  well ;  mj  friend  is  anxious  to  have  the  resolution 
proposed  by  Mr.  Nally  read. 

Mr.  Boss. — I  am  not  suggesting  as  to  numbers,  I  only  want  to  keep 
you  right  as  to  facts. 

Mr.  Curran. — Very  well.  Mr.  Sergeant  Heron  can  make  the  most 
of  it  in  his  reply.  At  Kilbrenon,  gentlemen,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  says — 
"  Down  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  at  the  present  time,  you  may  have 
heard  of  the  doings  of  an  agent  who  is  dispossessing  families,  and 
after  dispossessing  them,  in  order  to  prevent  re-entry,  he  is  burning  the 
homes  that  once  were  theirs,  in  which  they  led  virtuous,  quiet,  and 
happy  lives.  In  Irish  history  there  is  now  remembered,  at  the  present 
day,  as  the  name  of  evil  onieD,  one  who,  not  content  with  the  ordinary 
process  of  civil  war,  left  a  track  of  fire  behind  him  wherever  he  went, 
and  his  name  is  known  to  tliis  day  as  Mun*ock  the  Burner.  It  seems 
to  me  this  land  agent  in  the  south  of  Ireland  has  become  emulous 
of  his  fame.  He  wishes  to  make  his  name  known  to  history 
as  Ossey  the  Burner.  Let  us  not  have  his  evil  example 
followed  in  this  county,  which  has  been  sufficiently  depopulated 
already.  Let  us,  in  the  name  of  God,  have  no  more  of  tliis  trouble. 
They  may  talk  of  agrarian  outrages.  I  condemn  agrarian  outrage.'' 
Is  that  the  conspii'ator  with  Gordon  and  Nally  ?  "  But  the  greatest 
agrarian  you  can  imagine  is  the  agrarian  outrage  of  unjustly  evicting  a 
tenant-farmer  from  his  honest  home.     You  are  aware  that  there  is  at 
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the  present  moment  going  on  an  uprising  of  the  long-oppressed  Irish  people 
against  this  atrocious  system  of  rack-renting  and  eviction,  known  by 
another  name,  which  tells  in  one  word  the  whole  story  of  the  country 
— Irish  landlordism.  Against  that  accursed  system  tlie  people  are 
rising  in  peaceful  revolt,  and  it  is  high  time  they  should  do  so  ;  and  I 
tell  you  that  peiiceful  revolt  of  theirs  cannot  be  put  down  if  the  people 
prove  true  to  each  other.**  There  was  a  resolution  proposed,  showing  the 
constitution  and  natui*e  of  the  meeting,  to  which  I  will  refer  you  very 
shortly.  "That  we  protest  against  the  threatened  eviction  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Garr,  and  we  pledge  ourselves,  in  the  event  of  the  eviction  being 
carried  out,  not  to  take  that  or  any  other  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has 
been  evicted."  Eviction.  What  is  eviction  1  Mr.  M.  M.  0*Sullivan 
says — *•  I  have  seen  one.  I  have  seen  a  poor  widow  woman  with  eight 
children  driven  forth  from  the  house  which  her  father  built,  and 
in  which  she  got  married.  I  have  seen  that  woman  with  eight 
children  sitting  on  the  roadside^  rain  and  snow  coming  on 
their  heads,  without  a  morsel  of  food.  There  they  were 
seeing  the  house  they  built  levelled  before  their  eyes." 
And  I  will  only  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  imagine  an  unfortunate  woman 
and  her  eight  children  sitting  on  the  road  upon  such  a  day  as  yesterday, 
and  will  you  not  say  Mr.  Pamell  was  right  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid 
of  the  old  dispensation  which  permitted  such  an  act  1  "  When  you 
read  in  a  novel  of  an  unfortunate  woman  in  the  streets  of  London  sitting 
outside,  not  the  hotuse  she  has  built,  but  the  house  of  a  stranger,  are  we 
not  moved  to  tears  when  we  read  such  a  thing  in  fiction  1  What  must 
it  be  when  we  see  it  in  fact  1  (cheers).  Seeing  that,  will  any  man  tell 
me  that  landlordism  is  not  a  thing  intrinsically  bad  T  Now,  gentlemen, 
in  order  to  keep  my  word,  and  not  occupy  more  than  the  time  which  I  said 
I  should  last  night,  I  am  obliged  unfortunately — though  perhaps  fortu- 
nately in  one  respect — not  to  refer  to  any  more  meetings,  nor  to  as  many 
as  I  intended  I  should  do.  I  have  not  referred  to  all  the  meetings.  I 
have  high  authority  for  that,  for  the  Crown  have  not  given  you  evidence 
of  what  was  said  at  one-tenth  of  the  meetings  held.  One  constable  told 
you,  having  given  evidence  with  regard  to  six  meetings — tiiat  he  had 
reported  about  thirty ;  and,  gentlemen,  you  may  well  be  satisfied  that 
the  Crown  picked  the  worst  (the  best  for  their  case)  out  of  those  thirty. 
I  have  referred  you  to  some  of  the  observations  in  Nally's  speeches  at 
those  meetings,  and  I  have  high  authority  for  that,  for  you  may  have 
remarked  that  the  Crown  only  gave  in  evidence  portions  of  the  address 
of  each  speaker.  I  deny  here,  gentlemen,  what  they  endeavoured  to 
show  you,  by  referring  to  some  only  of  the  meetings,  that  there  was  any 
common  concert,  that  any  conspiracy  existed.  I  admit  all  had  one  com- 
mon object ;  but  they  had  not  that  common  object  because  they  con- 
spired, but  because  they  wei-e  Irishmen,  who  had  in  view  the  good  of 
their  country — who  had  in  view  the  stopping  of  evictions — who  had  in 
view  the  prevention  of  the  wasting  away  of  our  countrymen,  and  of  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  our  land — ^the  tenant  farmers.  Gentlemen,  the  Go- 
vernment had  that  object  in  view  also  in  bringing  in  the  Disturbance 
Bill  of  1880.  The  Government  had  the  same  object — to  stop  evic- 
tions for  the  non-payment  of  rent.  The  Government  failed  in  their 
object.  Mr.  Pamell  has  succeeded.  It  is  not,  gentlemen, 
because  a  man  endorses  or  promulgates  the  views  of  another 
that  he  ought  to  be  held  to  be  a  conspirator  with  him, 
or  that  everything  he  says  or  does  must  bind  the  man  to  the 
expressions  he  uses.  The  declarations  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  every  other 
public  man  are  endorsed  and  used  on  every  public  platform,  and  will  you 
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hold  Mr.  Gladstone  liable  for  every  expression  used  by  those  who  follow 
him  ?  Is  Mr.  Gladst(»ne  a  conspirator  because  another  man  endorsed  his 
expressions  at  public  meetings  1  or  is  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  held  liable  for 
every  expression  of  that  man )  Is  Mr.  Pamell,  because  he  is  a  great 
man — I  say  deliberately  here,  a  great  public  benefactor — is  he  to  be 
bound  by  everything  a  man  says  through  the  country  in  endorsing  some 
of  his  views  ?  You  have  no  right  to  charge  him  with  conspiring  with 
those  parties  who  used  his  views,  any  more  than  you  have  a  right  to 
charge  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Law  or  Mr.  Gladstone  with  conspiring  with 
those  who  used  theirs.  Gentlemen,  if  Mr.  Pamell  is  guilty  of  this  con> 
spiracy  ;  if  the  fourteen  traverser  are  guilty  of  this  conspiracy,  then, 
gentlemen,  two  millions  of  people  are  co-conspirators  with  him ;  then, 
gentlemen,  a  nation  should  be  indicted  with  him,  because  the  nation  had, 
with  him,  a  common  object.  You  cannot  convict  a  nation.  Its 
aspirations,  as  I  have  told  you,  are  founded  upon  justice ;  its  will  is 
irresistible.  A  nation  conspired  in  the  Com  Law  agitation^  and  it 
succeeded.  In  the  Reform  of  1831  and  1832  the  House  of  Lords 
threw  out  the  bill  in  the  £rst  instance,  and  the  nation  rose  up  as 
one  man  and  succeeded,  notwithstanding.  Kiots,  meetings,  murders, 
outrages,  took  place  in  England;  but  in  the  event,  gentlemen,  the  people 
succeeded  and  the  Reform  Bill  passed,  and  Lord  John  Russell  might  well 
say,  as  he  did  say,  "the  whisper  of  a  faction  cannot  prevail  against  the 
voice  of  a  nation.''  Again,  gentlemen,  we  have  the  Chartist  movement. 
It,  like  every  other  measure,  met  with  resistance,  which  was  only 
half-hearted  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  a  historical  fact  that,  when  it  was  first 
introduced,  only  twenty  members  were  found  to  vote  for  it.  What 
were  the  Chartists  looking  for]  They  were  looking  for  manhood 
suffrage,  and  they  got  it.  They  were  looking  for  annual  Parliaments ; 
but  they  did  not  succeed  in  that.  They  were  charged  with  seeking  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  because  they  looked  for  vote  by  ballot ;  and  yet 
we  have  it.  They  also  looked  for  the  abolition  of  property  qualifications 
in  Members  of  Parliament ;  and  they  succeeded.  They  looked  for  the 
formation  of  equal  electoral  districts,  and  to  a  certain  extent  we  have  it ; 
what  the  Chartists  sought  was  at  first  refused,  and  insurrection  almost 
broke  out,  but  the  will  of  the  English  nation  prevailed,  and  almost  every 
object  they  sought  in  that  agitation  succeeded.  Then,  gentlemen,  there 
was  the  Reform  agitation  of  1867  and  1868.  We  all  recollect  the  Hyde 
Park  meeting,  where  the  people  in  their  might  insisted  upon  their  right 
to  assemble  in  the  public  park.  They  succeeded,  and  the  leader  who  led 
them  there,  and  who  might  have  been,  and  who  ought  to  have  been, 
indicted  for  it,  Mr.  Beales,  received  a  high  judicial  position  fix>m 
the  Government.  The  people  rose  against  the  tithes,  'against 
the  penal  laws,  and  they  succeeded.  The  people  agitated  for 
Catholic  emancipation  and  they  succeeded.  The  Protestant  Church  as  an 
establishment,  was  swept  away  by  agitation — an  agitation  promoted 
and  fostered  by  the  present  Government  when  in  office.  But  they  for- 
got, when  charging  us  with  conspiring  to  impoverish  the  landlords,  that 
they  themselves  conspired  to  harass  and  annoy  a  vast  body  of  men, 
against  whom  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  could  now  say  nothing  but 
what  is  good,  though  Mr.  Lowther  spoke  of  that  reform  as  one  of  spolia- 
tion and  robbery.  I  deny  that  my  clients  are  guilty  of  conspiracy,  or 
of  the  intention  charged,  or  that  they  sought  the  objects  suggested  in  the 
information.  I  say,  gentlemen,  there  was  a  great  j)ublic  necessity  for 
this  agitation.  We  were  prepared  with  evidence  from  every  district  as 
to  the  number  of  ejectments  which  were  poured  down  upon  our  unfor- 
tunate country  like  snowfiakes.     His  lordship  said  that  evidence  was 
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tumeceesary,  because  it  must  be  admitted  there  was  a  very  latge  number 
of  them.  But,  gentlemen,  if  we  had  been  allowed  to  go  into  that  eti- 
dence  we  would  have  shown  that  the  number  of  ejectments  since  1845 
considerably  exceeded  200,000.  The  object  of  the  agitation,  gentleme^^ 
was  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  wrongs,  and  by  agitation  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  in  bringing  in  a  Bill  dtiring 
the  present  year  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  We  were  charged 
by  tiie  Attorney-General  with  using  Boycotting.  It  was  he  who  used 
the  expression  first.  I  deny  my  clients  conspired  to  cause  Boy- 
cotting. It  was  the  remedy  suggested  to  the  people  themselves 
roused^  as  they  were,  to  desperation  by  the  state  they  were  in.  It  is  a 
system  not  founded  by  the  people  themselves,  but  founded  by  the  men 
who  are  now  charging  us  with  it.  We  are  charged  in  the  particulars 
with  having  done  these  acts.  The  Crown  did  not  dare  to  bring  forward 
a  single  man  who  could  swear  to  any  individual  act  of  agression  taking 
place  in  Ireland.  Were  they  afraid,  gentlemen,  to  subject  the  witnesses 
to  cross-examination  1 — as  they  shrank  from  allowing  us  to  give  positive 
evidence  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the  evictions.  Without  going 
into  anything  my  learned  friend  Mr.  O'Brien  said  about  the  system  of 
Boycotting — ^the  expression  which  the  Attorney-General  used — ^may  I 
refer  to  rules  on  some  of  the  estates  in  the  country  ?  Who  first  intro- 
duced Boycotting  ?  I  deny  my  client  conspired  to  do  so.  But  who  first 
introduced  it  ?  Was  it  not  the  landlords,  by  the  terrible  rules  on  some 
of  the  estates  1  You  heard  Mr.  O'Brien  reading  that  terrible  case  cited 
in  one  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  that  an  unfortunate  woman 
about  to  be  confined  was,  by  the  rule  of  the  estate,  pi'evented  going  into 
the  house  of  her  own  father  because  she  was  married — how  the  father 
was  fined  for  giving  her  shelter  for  a  few  minutes — ^how  she  was  confined 
on  another  man's  land,  and  how  he  too  was  fined  for  having 
received  her.  Is  that  Boycotting?  Is  that  cutting  off  from 
intercourse,  social  or  otherwise,  parties  living  in  this  realm?  The 
Crown  was  satisfied,  gentlemen,  themselves,  that  they  should  prove 
concert  in  Dublin.  They  failed  signally  in  proving  any  concert  in  Dublin, 
though  you  saw  here  the  owner  of  the  landlords'  paper  in  Dublin  pro- 
ducing those  miraculously  preserved  transcripts  of  the  reports  of  the 
meetings.  You  saw  him  endeavouring  to  produce  them,  and  the  Crown 
equally  failed  in  giving  any  evidence  whatsoever  upon  the  subject,  except 
about  one  meeting,  for  which  they  had  to  summon  a  gentlemanfrom  London 
by  telegraph  toprove  it  Knowing  intheir  hearts  itwas  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  jury  would  not  believe  these  men  acted  in  concert,  they  thought 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  these  meetings  in  Dublin  and  they 
failed,  except  in  this  one  meeting.  What  did  they  prove  ?  That  Mr. 
Pamell  and  his  party  acted  for  the  relief  of  the  distress,  and  gave  to 
the  Government  help — ^gave  them  JB150  towards  what  they  ought  to 
have  done  themselves  long  before — ^relieved  the  distress,  which  they 
failed  to  do.  With  those  observations,  gentlemen,  I  again  deny  that 
the  traversers  conspired  with  the  object  or  in  the  means  charged. 
I  shall  now  conclude.  The  considerations,  the  argiunents,  the  solid 
facts  which  have  been  laid  before  you,  will,  I  am  convinced,  out- 
weigh in  the  balance  of  your  judgment,  all  the  plausible,  but  perfidious 
opinions  advanced  to  sway  it.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  prosecution  to 
have  the  first  word  and  the  last — ^to  make  the  first  and  last  impression 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  judge  the  case — ^but  the  noblest  privilege  pf 
all  is  ours,  for  we  plead  in  the  name  of  Ireland,  we  appeal  to  eternal 
justice,  and  we  speak  the  woxxi  of  invincible  truth  to  the  intellect  and 
hearts,   to  honourable    and  just-judging  Irishmen.    These  Courts  arQ 
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fall  of  sad  and  noble  memories,  to  some  of  the  grandest  of  wMch  the 
recollection  of  many  here  may  reach.  Amongst  us  still  is  one  who 
played  an  eminent  part  in  the  greatest  legal  drama  of  recent  times. 
like  another  Nestor,  he  remains,  having  seen  a  generation  of  men  fall 
around  him  like  leaves  of  the  forest.  Mark  the  strange,  the  significant 
coincidence ;  he  is  now  again,  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  to  defend 
Irish  i^presentatives  charged,  with  what  )  With  conspiring  to  procure 
amelioiutionof  laws,  and  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  our  native  land. 
Those  before  you  have  not  indeed  had  yet  to  suffer  the  reiterated  attacks 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  crush  to  the  earth  the  Titanic  strength  of  his 
first  great  client — Ireland's  popular  tribune.  He  was  bom  in  darker  days, 
under  the  gloomy  doud  of  that  penal  code  which  England  imposed,  and 
which  a  Parliament  of  Irish  Protestants  greatly  relaxed.  His  efforts  to 
dispel  it  entirely  were  surely  tlie  most  legitimate,  the  most  admirable  of 
any  that  history  recalls  ;  for  the  champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
sought  nothing  for  his  own,  that  he  did  not  labour  to  extend  to  all  who 
were  in  trammels.  Yet  the  Catholic  Committee  was  put  down  by  Govern- 
ment— the  Catholic  Board  was  put  down  by  Government.  O'Connell 
was  arrested  by  agents  of  authority,  and  when  the  case  against  him 
broke  down,  the  Algerine  Act  of  1825  was  passed  to  suppress  **  un- 
lawful associations  in  Ireland,'*  under  which  his  Catholic  Association 
had  to  falL  Finally,  he  was  put  on  his  trial  for  conspiracy,  found 
guilty,  and  flung  into  prison  for  having  sought  what  he  thought  was 
best  for  Ireland.  I  ask  you,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  ponder  over 
this  question.  What  if  the  prosecutions  against  him  had  triumphed! 
What  if  O'Connell's  career  had  been  broken  at  its  beginning  and  all  his 
plans — his  "  conspiracies  " — perished  ?  You,  my  lords,  would  not  be 
now  on  that  bench  to  hear  this  case.  Most  of  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  would  not  now  have  the  right  of  deciding  on  its  issue,  nor  should  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  you.  The  constable  at  the  gate 
would  have  had  the  power  of  forbidding  entry  to  us — as  to  so  many 
pariahs — had  these  charges  of  conspiracy  triumphed.  Say,  gentlemen, 
by  your  verdict  that  this  new  charge  of  conspiracy  shall  not 
triumph.  Say  that  three  millions  of  your  countrymen  shall  no  longer 
be  excluded  by  bayonets  or  crowbars  from  man's  proud  prerogative 
of  equal  rights,  from  the  peace,  the  hope,  the  unspeakable  happiness  of 
a  free  and  independent  life.  The  High  Court  of  Appeal  in  Westminster 
broke  and  branded  the  verdict  which  condemned  the  Liberator  for 
conspiracy.  Who  would  offer  themselves  for  such  humiliation  1  Who 
would  accept  such  disgrace  ?  Who  would  bear  such  disgrace  1  Not 
you,  gentlemen,  I  am  convinced.  Let  your  verdict,  therefore,  soar  above 
all  clouds  of  reproach,  and  show — almost  for  the  first  time,  show — that,  on 
a  great  occasion — on  a  State  trial — an  Irish  jury  can  take  into  its  con- 
sideration nothing  but  the  pure  principles  of  justice.  This  is  your 
peculiar  privilege  ;  and  it  will  be  your  peculiar  and  immortal  honour  to 
deliver  a  verdict  which,  whilst  vindicating  the  facts  of  the  case,  shall 
commit  your  names  to  history,  as  those  of  incorruptible  and  impartial 
men,  wbo,  breaking  down  a  miserable  tradition  of  persecution,  opened  a 
new  era  in  the  annals  of  our  couils,  and  gave  to  their  country  a  noble 
confidence  in  justice,  and  »  glorious  hope  of  future  freedom  and  prosperity 
(applause  in  court). 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Policeman,  there  is  a  person  behind  there 
who  is  clapping  his  hands  persistently.  Exclude  him  from  Court — ^the 
man  with  his  hand  to  his  face,  there.  [The  person  alluded  to  left  the 
gallery.]     Now,  who  next  addresses  the  jury. 

Mr.  Francis  Nolan, — May  it  please  your  lordships,  gentlemen  of  the 
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jurj^  in  this  case  I  appear  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sexton,  the  gentleman 
who  is  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Sligo.  Mr.  Sexton 
is  a  young  man  who,  before  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament,  was 
well  and  honourably  known  in  Ireland  for  his  literary  attainments. 
He,  gentlemen,  was  also  known  as  a  public  man,  but  he  was  well  known 
as  a  literary  man^  and  at  the  outstari  I  do  complain  of  the  social 
depreciation  which  is  sought  to  be  cast  on  some  of  the  defendants  in 
this  trial ;  and  I  say  with  all  respect  to  Her  Majesty's  Attorney-General, 
that  it  ill-becomes  any  barrister  to  question  any  one  who  has  raised 
himself  to  a  considerable  position  by  literary  attainments,  because  any 
position  we,  gentlemen  at  the  bar,  have  had  or  any  position  we  may 
hope  to  gain  is  won  by  intellectual  power,  and  not  by  powerftd 
influence.  Gentlemen,  the  county  of  Sligo  is  by  some  people  called  a 
northern  county,  but  it  is  situate  in  Connaught,  as  you  know,  and 
up  to  the  year  1868,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  was  represented  and  was 
always  represented  by  landlords  of  great  positions  in  that  county.  In 
that  year,  gentlemen,  one  seat  was  gained  on  the  Church  question  by  a 
popular  candidate.  Up  to  last  year  a  landlord  continued  to  hold  one 
seat,  and  the  two  members  in  the  year  1880,  were  Mr.  Denis  O'Oonor 
(brother  to  The  O'Conor  Don)  and  Colonel  King-Hannan^  a  landlord 
against  whom  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
immense  landed  estates,  amounting,  they  say,  to  as  much  as  £30,000  or 
£40,000  a  year.  He  was  not  considered  by  Irish  tenants  a  satisfiactory 
member  on  the  land  question,  and  at  a  public  meeting  of  laymen  and  of 
clergy,  called  together  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  Mr.  Sexton  was  put 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  that  great  county.  He  was,  gentlemen,  re- 
turned on  that  land  question  to  represent  in  Parliament  the  interest  of 
the  Irish  tenants,  and  it  occurs  to  me  it  is  a  strange  thing,  that  within 
a  few  months  after  he  is  so  elected  he  is  now  arraigned  in  a  public 
Court  for  seeking  to  do  his  duty 

The  Attorney-General. — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Nolan, — I  say  yes ;  of  course  the  Attorney-General  says  no.  You, 
gentlemen,  will  decide  between  us.  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  curious  thing, 
too,  that  up  to  this  time  few  people  noticed  the  revolution  which  in  74 
was  eflfocted  in  Ireland.  It  was  not  noticed  imtil  the  election  of  '79, 
and  that  revolution  was  effected  by  the  ballot.  Gentlemen,  it  has  been 
said — "  Down  with  landlordism,"  but  before  I  have  done  I  will  tell  you 
what  meaning  I  attach  to  those  words.  But  if  any  one  knows 
anything  of  elections,  and  particularly  of  elections  before  74, 
they  know  that  one  of  the  terrible  powers  of  landlords  was  the 
power  of  eviction.  I  know  its  power,  and  no  one  need  tell  me  that  their 
power  at  elections  has  gone  yet.  They  had  enormous  power.  Up  to 
1874  they  returned  representatives  for  the  whole  of  Connaught  nearly. 
They  returned  them,  gentlemen,  for  the  whole  of  Ulster,  and  a  large 
part  of  Lcinster,  and  in  Munster.  You  gave  them  the  ballot  in  1874, 
and  then  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  first  time  men  were  returned  freely 
chosen  by  the  tenants,  and  more  so  in  1880,  when  the  tenant  learned  to 
know  the  power  of  the  ballot,  and  learned  to  know  that  it  was  untrue^  as 
persistently  stated  over  and  over  again,  that  the  landlord  and  the  agent 
could  find  out  how  the  tenant  voted.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  say  the  revo- 
lution was  a  perfectly  fair  and  legitimate  one,  and  it  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Bright,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons — when  he  pointed  out 
to  the  Irish  members,  and  said  "  there  is  one  thing  at  least  that  the. 
Liberal  members  have  done  for  you,  they  gave  you  the  ballot."  Yes, 
they  did  that,  and  they  owe  their  power  at  the  present  moment  to  it. 
That  being  so — what  happened )     In  the  month  of  August,  or  the  last 
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days    of    July  the   House    of   Lords    threw    out     the    Disturbance 
Bill  —  threw     it    out    with    derision.       Allow    me     to    tell    you, 
that     if    every    Tory   member  of  the   House   of  Lords  had  stayed 
away  the  Liberals  were    beaten     by    their    own  men — ^the  Liberal 
lords  in  the  House  of  Lords.     That  is  a  notorious  fact — the  Liberal 
lords  who  thronged  from  Ireland,  who  thronged  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  to  defeat  that  measure  of  justice — they  beat  the  landlords 
themselves    who  were    the  supporters  of  the  Grovemment.     Gentle- 
men, that  is  a  very  strong  statement ;  mind   it    is  perfectly    true ; 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it.     It  was  thus  the  Tories  felt 
about  the  grand  land  measures  that  they  were  talking  about — there  was 
not  much  chance  of  them.     Well,  what  happened  ?     There  was  agitation. 
There  was  speaking  in  the  country,  and  in  the  month  of  September  and 
in  October  members  of  Pfirliament  weijit  about  Ireland  and  spoke.    Five 
niemV^rs  of  Parliament  are  ii\dicted,  aiifit.  because  they  did  not  use  very 
^  strong  language  they  tavo  brought  in'Nally,  making  Mr.  Pamell,  and 
Mr.  Sexton,  with  his  high  literary  attainments,  answerable  for  his  words 
— words  spoken  months  before.     Gentlemen,  they  have  only  given  in 
evidence  some  of  their  meetings.     I  wrote  down  myself,  as  I  went 
along,     the     number    of   members     that    attended    these    meetings 
proved    in     evidence     before     you.       That     number    that     I     have 
written    down    is    twenty-seven    membere    of    Parliament.      Some 
of  them  might  not  be  millionaires.     They  might  not  be  possessed  of 
^40,000  a  year — ^there  are  no  Irish  and  but  few  English  members  who 
have ;  but  they  are  all   of  one  class  of  politics.     You  liave  Arthur 
Moore,  a  landlord  I  am  told  of  £6,000  or  £7,000  a  yeai,  and  Mr.  Metge 
— I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  I  believe  he  is  a  landlord  highly 
I'espected ;  and  you  have  Mr.  Molloy  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  and  The 
O'Donoghue,  Mr.  Daly,  of  Cork,  a  merchant  of  that  city  of  the  highest 
position,  and  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Corbett — I  could  go  through  their 
names,  twenty-seven  in  elh     Many  a  Ministry  has  fallen  on  the  vote  of 
twenty-seven — and  other  members  attended  these  meetings  whose  names 
are  not  given.     And  then,  gentlemen,  you  have  the  indictment — an 
indictment  for  the  agitation  that  is  carried  on  this  way.     This  is  a  new 
history  in  indictment.     A  great  Irishman  once  said — he  was  no  Com- 
munist, he  was  an  advanced  Liberal — "  I  never  knew,"  said  he,  "  how 
to  frame  an  indictment  against  a  nation."    I  ask  you  if  what  has  been 
framed    here    is    not    an    indictment     against     the     nation,     for 
I     say    you     have     the     representatives    of     the    tenants    going 
about    the   country    agitating;    and    here    you    have    twenty-seven 
proved,  and  you  know  you  had  in  Ulster  those  advocating  land  measurers 
of  reform,  and  measures  of  reform  which  were  looked  upon  four  years 
ago  as  almost  Communistic  by  the  great  Liberal  party.     You  have  Mr. 
latton  and  Mr.  Findlater  advocating  now  for  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  men  but  as  Liberals — advocating 
fixity  of  tenure  to  be  granted  at  once.      Grentlemen,  you  have  the  agita- 
tion going  on  in  Ulster.     You  have  the  Land  League  in  Ulster.     You 
have  everything  in  Ulster,  and  you  have  it  in   Connaught  and  in 
Munster.      And  they  are  all  indicted  at  the  bidding  of  whom  ?      Who 
wants  to  crush  this  agitation?     Who?      I  say  it  with   regret  and 
sorrow,  at  the  bidding  of  a  member  who  has  done  good  things  for  Ire- 
land, and  who,  I  trust,  will  do  it  again.     Mr.  Gladstone  passed  the 
Church  Act.     I  know  not  your  opinions  upon  it.     He  passed  the  Land 
Act,  which  has  failed,  and  I  say  it,  having  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
time  it  passed,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  working  of  that  Act,  that 
I   beUeve  that  the   English  party,  when  it  passed  that  Act,   if  it 
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had  tried,  could  not  have  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  a 
much  stronger  one.  But,  gentlemen,  you  have  it  now — they  come  forward 
and  indict  these  different  defendants  for  this  agitation.  It  seems  to 
me  rather  a  strange  thing  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  seek  to  put  down 
this  freedom  of  discussion.  What  do  you  do  ?  If  you  find  that  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  went  about  making  speeches — no  matter  how  criminal  a 
speech  may  he — no  one  is  answerable  for  it  unless  it  is  done  for  the  purposes 
of  a  conspiracy,  and  cannot  be  made  answerable  for  it,  like  Nally  in  another 
indictment.  But  if  a  member  of  Parliament  is  to  be  indicted  because 
he  attends  a  meeting,  and  because  other  members  of  Parliament  or  indi- 
viduals make  strong  speeches — if  he  is  to  be  liable  to  be  indicted  for  a 
conspiracy,  you  must  cripple  the  power  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  A 
member  of  Parliament  is  asked  to  attend  a  meeting,  and  he  feels  that  if 
he  attends  it  they  will  be  holding  him  responsible  for  the  speeches  made 
at  it  Mind,  gentlemen,  that  is  a  formidable  tMng.  You  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  when  you  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  their 
representatives.  Mind,  gentlemen,  what  you  do  is  this— you  in- 
terfere with  the  power  of  holding  meetings.  Now,  I  wish  to 
know  is  it  lawful  to  hold  election  meetings  ?  I  know  I  wili  be 
told  it  is.  But  I  want  to  know  if  because  some  individuals 
make  strong  speeches,  there  is  to  be  a  conspiracy  alleged  that  you, 
gentlemen,  sought  to  do  wrongful  acts.  And  mind  this — ^that  once  you 
embark  in  this  old-fashioned  doctrine  which  they  have  driven  out  of 
England  and  Scotland — ^if  you  do  that,  what  will  be  the  result  1  You 
cripple  very  much  the  power  of  holding  meetings,  because  if  you  do  that 
I  will  at  once  admit  candidly  you  give  the  landlords  a  very  great  and 
very  considerable  power  in  every  election  contest.  I  remember,  gentle- 
men, reading  long  ago  the  work  of  a  French  writer,  who  said  that  the 
world  was  very  much  indebted  to  O'Connell.  What,  gentlemen,  was 
the  reason  he  said  that  ?  It  was  not  for  Catholic  Emancipation — ^the 
French  wish  well  to  Ireland,  but  it  did  not  affect  them.  It  was  because 
he  taught  the  world  the  power  of  constitutional  agitation  —the  power  of 
meeting  in  public  meetings,  meeting  men  who  agreed  and  men  who 
disagreed  with  you,  and  expressing  your  opinions.  And  he  said  the  world 
had  learned  from  O'Connell  the  great  power  of  agitation,  and  had 
made  use  of  it.  And  it  is  a  curious  thing,  no  doubt,  that 
all  great  reforms  have  been  carried  in  the  present  century  by 
the  agitation  which  O'Connell  founded,  and  of  whom  every 
Catholic  must  always  speak  with  respect.  No  one  thought  of  indicting 
O'Connell.  They  could  not  indict  O'Connell  for  one  reason,  because,  to 
their  honour  be  it  said,  in  those  olden  times  the  English  Liberals  were 
embarked  in  the  same  agitation.  I  will  show  you  that  these  doctrines 
which  Liberals  are  now  taking  up — fixity  of  tenure — was  scouted  years 
ago  by  that  great  party,  and  when  bills  were  brought  in  for  that  pur- 
pose only  three  or  four  English  members  were  prepared  to  support 
them.  You  then  have  the  Reform  Act.  You  had  the  Central  League. 
Was  that  lawful,  was  that  legal  1  Were  there  not  excesses  1  Yes, 
there  were  excesses.  The  castle  at  Nottingham  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  Bristol  was  in  a  state  of  riot  for  three  days,  and  the  Recorder 
of  Bristol  was  attacked  and  had  to  escape  from  the  city  as  a  postilioD. 
Fancy,  gentlemen,  if  there  had  been  in  this  Land  League — if  there  had 
been  an  attack  made  upon  a  single  judge  or  chairman — ^if  there  had  been 
a  single  word  said  against  them,  what  would  have  been  said  of 
iti  But  no,  gentlemen,  there  you  had  that  agitation  carried  on, 
but  nobody  dreamed  of  holding  the  Reform  League  responsible 
for    those     excesses.       Lord     John    Russell     was     not    responsible 
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because  Bristol  was  burned  down.  The  agitation  was  legal.  The  agi- 
tation was  carried  on  by  legal  means,  and  if  enthusiasts  go  and  make 
illegal  speeches,  why,  gentlemen,  that  is  no  reason  that  honourable  men, 
that  men  who  have  saved  their  country,  that  men  who  have  stepped 
forward  in  the  hour  of  danger,  are  to  be  indicted,  and  the  country  de- 
prived of  their  services.  Well,  gentlemen,  there  was  no  indictment  at 
the  time  of  the  Beform  League.  Lord  John  Bussell  was  not  indicted, 
and  I  will  give  you  another  reason  why  he  was  not  indicted.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  juries  impanelled  in  the  way  you  are  now  under  the  Act 
of  Lord  O'Hagan.  Lord  John  Russell  said,  speaking  of  Irish  juries — 
**  Irish  juries  had  always  leaned  in  favour  of  the  subject,  and  against  the 
Crown  ;  and  in  England  they  had  always  leaned  in  favour  of  the  Crown, 
and  against  the  subject."  There  was  the  thanks  that  a  Liberal  Minister 
gave  to  the  verdicts  given  in  the  olden  time  by  juries  impanelled  in  the 
way  you  know,  but  in  the  last  great  trial  it  was  declared  by  Englishmen 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  O'Brien,  said,  to  be  a 
mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.  Then  you  had  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  when  Mr.  Cobden  went  through  the  country  preach- 
ing it  eveiywhere — a  measure  most  disastrous  to  landlords,  and  cal- 
cidated  to  injure  tenants.  Let  me  tell  you — it  is  very  good  for 
the  mercantile  community ;  it  is  very  good  for  the  workmen  of  England 
and  for  people  living  in  Dublin,  but  if  you  bring  down  the  price  of  com 
it  is  bad  for  the  landlord  and  it  is  bad  for  the  tenant,  for  the  amount  of 
com  they  eat  is  in  small  proportion  to  the  amount  they  have  to  sell. 
Did  any  one  indict  Cobden  ?  No  one  dreamed  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
in  1860  Mr.  Cobden  was  in  America  when  a  new  Government  came  in, 
and  it  was  stated  that  they  kept  an  office  open,  and  offered  it  to  him 
when  he  came  home,  and  he  declined  it.  Gentlemen,  they  did  not  offer 
office  to  Mr.  Bright,  because  Mr.  Bright,  as  stated  in  that  remarkable 
speech  of  his  in  October,  had  made  some  observations  disrespectful  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  PaJmerston  wrote  to  Mr.  Bright  to  say 
that  he  could  not  offer  him  office  in  consequence  of  that.  Mr.  Bright 
told  the  story  in  October,  and  perhaps  here  in  Ireland  the  people  will 
think  that  ^  to  the  House  of  ^rds^the  Libe«l»  are  slightly%roved 
without  the  sanctity  of  that  body  being  in  any  way  interfered  with. 
Then  you  have  had  the  Reform  Act  of  *  66.  What  happened  t  Mr.  Beales 
was  the  head  of  the  Reform  Act.  The  Liberals  were  out  of  office,  but 
they  were  in  the  majority.  The  Liberals  said  they  would  hold  a  meet- 
ing in  Hyde  Park.  Mr.  Beales  went  there  in  a  carriage  with  several 
other  people.  The  gates  were  shut.  The  Conservatives  said  they  would 
prevent  the  meeting.  They  had  troops  to  prevent  them,  and  they  were 
under  arms,  not  oHj  in  London,  but  in  Aldershot.  The  people  broke 
down  the  rails.  That  was  illegal ;  they  had  no  right  to  break  down  the 
rails,  but  no  one  held  Mr.  Beales  I'esponsible  for  that.  What  hap})ened  9 
Mr.  Beales  went  the  next  day  to  thn  Home  Secretary  and  complained 
and  Mr.  Walpole,  the  Conservative  Secretary  of  State,  somewhat  wept 
as  he  rather  apologised  for  the  inconvenience  to  which  Mr.  Beales  had 
been  put.  What  happened  about  the  Reform  Act!  Why,  the  Con- 
servatives, who  wanted  to  stop  meetings  in  favour  of  it,  carried  a  mucli 
more  violent  measure  than  Mr.  Beales,  or  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was 
in  opposition,  sought  to  pass.  And  when  the  liberals  came  into  power 
in  '66  they  rewarded  Mr.  Beales  with  a  county  court  judgeship  in  Eng- 
land. That  is  the  way  agitation  is  carried  on  there.  The  next  tiling  is 
the  Eastern  agitation.  You  remember  the  agitation  when  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  in  power.  They  had  a  majority,  it  was  said,  of  some 
forty-eight,  but  practically  it  was  between  seventy  and  eighty,  becaus<^ 
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there  waa  a  majority  of  the  Irish  members  voted  with  them.     What 
did  Mr.  Gladstone  do  1     He  held  a  meeting  in  St.  James's  Hall — I 
don't  care  what  your  opinions  may  be,  I  am  only  vindicating  the  right 
of  public  agitation,  and  I  must  vindicate  it  whether  people  agree  or 
disagree  witii  my  views.     Well,  Lord  Beaconsfield — I  forget  whether  he 
was  Mr.  Di^raeU  then  or  not — he  said  this  was  a  most  fearful  agitiition, 
it  was  directed  to  foreign  politics,  and  it  was  said  by  his  party  that  it 
interfered  with  free  will.     I  think  it  did.     But  for  the  meetings  held 
in  St.  James's  Hall,  and,   indeed,  all  over  England,   I  think   Lord 
Beaconsfield  would  have  gone  to  war.     That  might  have  been  a  good  or 
it  might  have  been  a  bad  thing ;  but  if  he  had  gone  to  war  ho  would 
very  likely  have  been  now  in  power,  because  the  country  would  not  in 
all  probability  turn  him  out  in  a  time  of  war.     Mr.  Gladstone  may  have 
done  a  good  thing,  or  he  may  have  done  a  bad  thing,  but  he  agitated  j 
and  if  you  interfere  with  this  right  of  meeting,  you,  gentlemen,  crush 
agitation.     Are  you  going  to  leave  it  in  England  and  put  it  down  in 
Ireland  1    Are  you  going  to  put  it  down  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  such 
a  large  number  of  members  of  Parliament  as  twenty-seven,  whose  names 
I  have  read — and  there  were  more — ^in  &voiir  of  it?    Of  course  these 
men  have  not  the  position  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  this  way,  because  they 
are  not  the  men  who  are  immediately  to  succeed  in  power  if  there 
is    a    change,    and    therefore  tbey    would    not  have  the  chance   of 
indicting  their  opponents.     Wdl,  gentlemen,  I  call  your  attention  to  this 
right  of  agitation,  and  I  say  it  is  a  grave  thing  to  interfere  with  it.     Is 
there  any  precedfiot  fm-  this  prosecution  ?    There  is  none,  except  ia  the 
O'Connell  trial,  which  everyone  must  regi*et,  because  it  was  a  trial 
where  it  wm  found  that  the  Crown  did  not  impanel  a  fair  jury,  and, 
cfomte,  it  is  no  authority,  because  the  verdict,  once  the  names  of  sixty- 
two  Catholics  were  cut  off,  was  not  entitled  to  respect     Well,  is  there 
any  precedent  1    None.     The  closest  thing  to  it  is  the  case  cited  by  Mr. 
Macdonogh — that  is  the  closest  to  it.     Well,  what  was  that  ?    That  was 
the  case  of  the  Seven  Bishops — in  the  old  time  of  the  Stuarts,  no  doubt. 
I  don't  think  the  Stuarts  would  have  allowed  these  public  meetings.     I 
don't  think  they  would,  but  in  those  days  the  Constitutiou  of  England 
was  a  despotism.     It  is  now  a  different  Constitution ;  it  is  a  limited 
monarchy.     The  Seven  Bishops  had  the  audacity  to  petition  the  king, 
and  say  that  the  king  had  no  right,  by  his  own  free  will,  to  say  that 
Acts  of  Parliament  should  not  exist    Well,  what  happened  ?    When  they 
petitioned  the  king  they  were  indicted — ^the  king  seemed  to  think  that 
people  should  not  petition — ^that  he  should  know  their  grievances  of  his  own 
free  will,  and  remedy  them.     They  were  indicted  for  petitioning.    That 
was  in  the  olden  time,  and,  gentlemen,  a  British  jury  did  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  British  jury  under  the  circumstances — they  acquitted 
the  Seven  Bishops,  and  Mr.  Macdonogh  has  told  you  the  approbation  with 
which  that  verdict  was  received.    You  now,  gentlemen,  nave  for  the  first 
time  a  prosecution  against  five  Members  of  Parliament,  and  they  have  also 
indicted  some  eight  or  nine  other  gentlemen.    This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  England  that  five  Members  of  Parliament  have  been  indicted, 
and,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  must  see  that  the  language  which  they  are 
really  sought  to  be  held  liable  for  is  the  language  of  others  and  not  their 
own.   Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  it  said  they  want  to  do  1    They  want  to 
effect  a  change  in  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant      They  want  to  effect 
no  doubt,  a  very  considerable  change,  for  they  want  to  establish  a  peasant 
proprietary,  and,  gentlemen,  the  reasons  they  give  is  that  this  system  of 
landlord  and  tenant  has  been  tried  and  failed  ;  that  Ireland  is  not  a  pros- 
perous country,  and  that  in  the  history  of  the  past,  so  in  the  pi*csent 
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that  this  has  all  ariaen  from  landlordism  as  it  is  called  in  Irdand. 
Now,     gentlemen,      what     is     exactly      landlordism) — of     oonrse, 
gentlemen^  70U   must   all   yourselves   have   a   certain   knowledge  of 
that.     Bat    after    all    you    are    living    here    in    Dublin,    and    you 
cannot  have  an  exact  and  intimate  knowledge  of  what  it  is  in  the  West, 
^uth,  and  North.     The  English  public  profess  occasionally  not  to  have 
sufficient  knowledge,  and  they  issue  what  are  called  Commissions,  and 
at  the  present  moment  they  have  a  Commission,  and  I  wish  we  had 
their  report.    We  have  not  got  it.    I  suppose  it  is  gone  over  to  London, 
but  we  have  not  got  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  parts  of  this  case'.    It  appears 
that  some  of  these  Members  of  Parliament  do  not  admire  that  Commis- 
sion.    Mr.  Pamell,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  said  he  would  offer  no 
opinion  upon  it^  but  he  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  in  what  Mr» 
John  Dillon  said,  and  Mr.  Dillon  evidently  does  not  admire  that  Com- 
mission,    Why  don't  they  admire  it)    Well,  it  is  a  curious  thing  that 
the  Commission  is  composed  of  five  gentlemen,  each  individually  per- 
fectly unobjectionable,  but  collectively  not  approved  of.     One  was  an 
eminent  ju^y;e,  and,  of  course,  there  was  no  objection  to  him,  but  the 
other  four  to  determine  the  question  between  landlord  and  tenant — one 
was  a  gentlemen  no  one  could  object  to,  but  four  of  them  were  land- 
lords.    And  I  am  not  saying  that  they  were  improper  persons  to  be  on 
any  Commission,  but  tins  Commission  was  objected  to  because  th^ 
had  not  a  tenant-fiurmer  on  it.    The  Ulster  m^nbers  objected  to  it 
because  there  was  no  one  on  it  to  represent  Ulster  tenant*righL     How- 
ever, we  have  not  got  their  report.     They  have  not  given  it  to  us ;  and, 
gentlemen,  as  we  have  been  striving  by  agitation  to  abolish  this  system, 
it  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  to  present  to  you  some  evidence  on  the 
character  of  the  acts.     When  this  indictment  was  read  it  was  consi- 
dered by  the  counsel  for  the  defence  that  under  it  it  would  be  open  to 
the  Crown  to  prove  by  viva  voce  evidence  the  character  of  lazidlordism ; 
and,  therefore,  that  it  was  then  the  province  of  the  defence  to  answer  it 
by  also  showing  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  their  opinion,  or,  rather,  the 
opinion  of  their  clients  on  the  subject.     Accordingly,  gentlemen,  an 
enormous  number  of  witnesses  were  brought  up  here.     Inquiries  w&e 
carried  on  in  this  country  for  two  months.     I  need  not  tell  you,  gen- 
tlemen, that  that  was  done  at  enormous  expense — ^in  order  that  for  once 
before  a  tribunal  in  which  landlord  and  tenant  ought  to  have  confidence 
we  might  have  put  forward  those  acts,  true  or  false,  which  the  tenants 
sdlege    against    the  landlords ;    and    don't    tell    me    that    it    would 
be  one-sided,  because  the  Attorney-General  must  know,  as  we  consider, 
it  would    have    been    open    to    him    to    produce  rebutting  evidence. 
You  saw  the  witness  here,  you  heard  the  defendants  or  some  of  them 
denoimced  in  a  speech  by  the  Attomey-Gr^ieral  for  the  words  spoken 
of  landlords  as  being  living  by  their  tenants ;  speaking  of  them   in 
passionate  words;  speaking  of  them,  to  abolish  them,  as  Communism. 
Gentlemen,  it  turned  out  that  the  advice  of  the  defendants'  counsel  was 
correct,  and  that  we  were  entitled  to  examine  these  men.     They  put  in 
that  count  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  any  evidence  they  wished 
against  the  defendants ;  they  had  the  use  of  it  during  the  whole  case  for 
the  Crown,  they  had  the  use  of  it  for  the  three  days  the  Attorney- 
General  was  speaking,  and  gentlemen  you  saw  what  has  occurred. 
You  saw,  gentlemen,  why  the  defendants  produced  here  a  witness  on 
that  table  eighty-three  years  of  aga     You  heard  Mr.  Macdonogh  say 
that  they  were  there  to  expose  the  system  of  clearances,  and  in  order  to 
raise  the  worst  case  against  himself,  he  brought  forward  the  earliest 
The  witness  was  eighty-three  years  of  age,  he  came  out  of  a  workhotise 
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to  swear  lie  was,  in  1847  a  tenant  of  Lord  Lucan.  I  don't  know^ 
gentlemen,  if  any  of  you  have  ever  been  in  Castlebar.  About 
OastlebaTy  now,  gentlemen,  thei'O  are  beautiful  fields,  lovely  to  look 
at,  but  on  looking  at  them  you  cannot  look  on  them  as  they 
once  were  studded  with  villages.  Gentlemen,  when  the  Crown 
saw  that  witness  on  the  table,  they  refused  to  allow  him  to 
be  examined,  they  gave  up  their  nineteenth  count,  they  refused  to 
let  you  hear  what  the  defendants  say  of  the  reasons  that  made  them 
follow  this  agitation.  There  was,  gentlemen,  one  bit  of  evidence.  I  am 
not  going  to  read  what  Mr.  Curran  did  so  well.  There  was  one  piece 
of  evidence— I  don't  exactly  remember  where  he  read  it — I  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  Father  O'Malley — "  I  have  seen  around  Castlebar  whole 
villages  cleared  away,  people  murdered  by  the  landlord,  and  the  tyrant 
that  did  that  still  lives,  the  strongest  refutation  of  the  calumny  that  the 
Irish  people  are  a  nation  of  assassins.  I  have  been  sent  back  as  a  priest 
to  Connemara,  and  there  I  saw  a  whole  mountain  side  cleared  away  by 
another  tyrant  who  still  lives ;  and  one  thing,  which  I  hope  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Press  will  take  down,  on  one  occasion  in  1850,  1,400  eject- 
ments were  entered,  and  the  ruffianly  attorney  and  the  agent  divided 
the  proceeds  between  them.  Seeing  all  this  I  began  to  despair  that  any- 
thing ever  would  happen  to  raise  her  until  I  saw  this  meeting."  C^ntle- 
*  men,  Lord  Lucan's  property  is  around  Castlebar,  and  that  witness  was 
not" 

The  Attamey-Oeneral, — ^You  cannot  hear  of  the  system  of  clearances 
alleged,  the  witness  was  not  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Nolcm, — He  was  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^The  old  man ) 

Mr.  Nolan, — ^Yes,  that  old  man,  that  was  Lord  Lucan's  tenant.  He 
was  brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  system,  in  which  a  jury 
in  a  great  State  trial  are  asked  to  give  a  verdict.  Are  they  to  give  a 
verdict  living  here  in  Dublin,  wheie  they  see  no  misery  and  the  tenants 
have  no  chance  of  stating  their  case.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  put 
one  tenant  farmer  on  the  Land  Commission,  but  it  was  refused.  There 
was  one  gentleman,  named  Mr.  Lalor,  and  he  was  not  put  on.  His 
father  was  a  tenant  farmer  and  Member  of  Parliament,  and  he  himself 
is  also  a  tenant  farmer  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Gentlemen,  is 
not  it  a  strange  thing  to  say  to  you  now  that  you  are  to  give  a  verdict. 
They  say  our  intention  was  to  impoverish  the  landlords ;  that  Mr.  Par- 
nell  impoverished  the  landlords.  Mr.  Pamell  is  the  highest  of  the  high- 
est;  he  is  perfectly  independent ;  he  bears  in  this  country  an  historic 
name.  No,  gentlemen,  his  intentions  were  to  benefit  the  country;  his 
intentions  were  just,  and,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  perfect  mistake — don't  fall 
into  it — ^it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that,  because  the  reform  will 
injure  a  class,  that,  therefore,  you  cannot  carry  it  out.  The 
simplest  illustration  —  Mr.  Macdonogh  gave  you  several  —  the 
simplest  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  case  of  the  tramways  in  Dublin. 
We  see  that  they  unquestionably  are  very  good  and  very  convenient,  but 
I  am  perfectly  certain  they  must  have  injured  the  ti-ade  of  a  great  many 
carmen.  The  men  who  formed  that  company  did  not  enter  into  a  con- 
spiracy ;  the  men  who  formed  that  company  entered  into  an  agreement 
which  would  lead  to  the  injury  of  a  great  many  cardrivers.  It  was  per- 
fectly legitimate  and  perfectly  fair,  but  I  believe  that  the  real  way  to 
study  this  question  is,  to  look  back  at  some  of  those  old  Irish  Acts  of 
Parliament,  if  one  had  the  leisure,  but  it  would  be  a  long  task — no 
greater  indictment  of  Irish  landlordism  coidd  be  found  than  to  go 
through  these  Acts  of  Parliament.   JBut  I  refer  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
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to  show  that  the  intention  to  injure  is  not  necessarily  criminal.     I  refer 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  had  a  common  purpose  to  injure  the  Irish 
landlord  and  tenant.     I  go  to  the  year  1665  and  then^  gentlemen,  there 
was  a  great  trade  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  agricultural  produce  to  England. 
The  English  Parliament  passed  an  Act  in  1665,  and  in  1680  one  of 
stronger  power,  prohibiting  the  importation  from  Ireland  into  England 
of  cattle,  sheep,  beef,  swine,  pork,  bacon,  mutton,  and  even  of  butter 
and  cheese.      Were  the  English  conspirators  when  they  passed  that 
Act  of  Parliament?      In   those    days  it  was  not    thought  right  that 
Ireland    should    have  an    equal   position    with    England.       That    is 
what  the  English  did,  they  injured  the  landlord  and  tenant,  but  nobody 
said  they  were  guilty  of  conspiracy.     Gentlemen,  there  was  another 
Act  passed  in  1683.     Irish  vessels  could  go  to  the  colonies  and  trade 
with  Europe ;  they  passed  the  Navigation  Act  which  prevented  Irish 
vessels  from  doing  that.     They  were  ruining  our  country  for  the  benefit 
of  England,  but  nobody  pretended  that  the  English  were  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy.    Dean  Swift  said,  "  The  convenience  of  ports  and  harboui's 
which  Nature  bestowed  on  this  kingdom  is  of  no  more  use  to  us  than  a 
beautiful  landscape  to  a  man  shut  up  in  a  dungeon."     That  was  liis 
opinion  of  the  Navigation  Act,  and  that  shows  you  that  this  question  of 
intention,  which  is  Uie  gravamen  in  this  case,  must  not  rule  it.     They 
won't  let  us  show  the  real  intention,  because  they  won't  let  us  explain 
to  you  the  real  system^  and  they  ask  you  to  infer  from  it.     But  there  is, 
gentlemen,  another  case  which  you  all  know,  and  which  you  all  heard  of 
usually  cited  to  show  the  kindly  intention  towards  trade  in  this  country. 
In  1636  there  was  the  woollen  trade,  it  was  growing,  and  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  said,  "  It  might  interfere  ;  these  Irish  might  put  us  out  of  the 
trade  itself,  and  that  they  were  underselling  us," — which  they  were  able 
to  do.     What  did  England — ^the  House  of  Lords  in  England — ^that  great 
friend  of  Ireland  petitioned  the  king  to  i-estrain  the  trade.     The  House 
of  Commons  did  the  same.     They  petitioned  the  king  to  enjoin  all 
those  they  employed  in  Ireland  to  make  it  their  care  to  use  their  utmost 
diligence  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Ireland.     What  did 
the  king  do  1    The  Irish  would  not  pass  a  satisfactory  Acli^  mui.  w»  Hie 
English  passed  an  Act  in  1698  prohibiting  theiaqpoilMliun  of  wool  from 
XreliuuL     Whmt  was  ike  eSactl    I  am  not  going  to  give  you  the  effect, 
Ijut  I  win  refer  to  it  in  the  words  of  another,  showing  "  that  the  fairest 
promise  Ireland  had  ever  known  of  becoming  a  happy  and  prosperous 
country  was  ended,"  and  the  same  writer  said,  "  The  relations  between 
landlord   and  tenant  were  already  sufficiently  hard  and  strained,  but 
they  were  fearful  when  the  destruction  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
threw  the  whole  popidation  for  existence  on  the  soil."      Gentlemen, 
whose  words  are  those  1    If  I  gave  them  to  you  as  my  own,  they  would 
be  simply  those  of  a  barrister  speaking  to  you  in  a  case,  but,  gentlemen, 
you  would  not  pay  the  attention  to  them  you  will  when  I  give  you  the 
name — they  are  the  words  of  an  Irish  landlord,  the  words  of  one  who, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  of  the  highest  standing ;  really  I  know  little 
about  him.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  he  is  the  greatest  of  living 
writers,  he  is  Mr.  Leckie  ;  ho  was  educated  in  our  university,  in  the 
university  of  this  city ;  he  is  a  man  of  large  fortune,  he  is  gone  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  was  the  way  he  spoke  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament — ^I  cite 
them  for  two  purx)ose&     I  cite  these  instances  to  you,  not  to  show  the 
way  the  English  have  governed  this  country,  gentlemen :  better  days 
are  now  coming.     I  believe  a  great  change  is  going  on,  but  I  cite  them  to 
show  that  the  English  law  of  the  olden  time  has  brought  us  to  this — that 
the  only  question  in  Ireland  is  the  question  of  the  land.      It  is  so — they 
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must  deal  with  it.     There  are  a  great  many  people  in  England  ready  to 
deal  with  it — the  advanced  Liberals  are  ready  to  deal  with  it — there  are, 
gentlemen,  others  who  don't  appear  willing  to  do  so.   Mr.  Gladstone,  at  a 
meeting  in  Midlothian,  spoke  of  certain  gentlemen  whom  he  called  the 
"  Arm-chair  Liberals."     I  don't  know  exactly  who  he  indicated  as  the 
^  Arm-chair  Liberals  " — T  have  a  strong  suspicion,  but,  no  doubt,  he  is 
himself  aware.     Therefore,  don't  you  think  this  landlordism,  forced  by 
England  on  the  coimtry,  is  the  only  question  ?   Trade  is  trying  to  prosper 
and  trying  to  increase,  the  country  is  only  starting  in  the  race,  because  all 
other  nations  have  been  allowed  to  go  forward,  whilst  you  have  been  ham- 
pered by  those  laws.     I  have  shown  you  now  what  is  the  only  question  in 
Ireland,  the  only  and  real  question  now.     Now,  gentlemen,  what  is 
landlordism  1    The  Attorney-General,  in  his  speech — it  would  seem  that 
he  read  out  these  words  to  make  you  believe  that  when  a  man  puts  on  a 
card  "  down  with  landlordism,"  or  words  to  that  effect — ^the  object  was 
landlords  should  be  assassinated  and  murdered.     Gentlemen,  it  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety  that  there  never  have  been  fewer  murders  in  any 
year  than  the  present.     The  Marquis  of  Hartington  stated  the  other 
night  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  were  only  eight  this  year 
as  compared  with  nine  last.       Anyone  who  has  heard    this   speech 
(though  it's  unpleasant  for  landlords  not  to  get  their  rents  paid)  must 
have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  bona  fide  and  honourable  members  of 
the  Land  League  in  Dublin  have  sought  to  prevent  outrage.      Mr. 
Pamell  has  sought  to  do  so.    Mr.  Sexton  has  said,  it  was  a  crime  against 
God,  and  he  denounced  it^  and  these  gentlemen  are  actually  abused  because 
they  sometimes  reason  with  the  tenants — that  is  against  their  own 
interests.     They  know  full  well  that  there  is  many  a  man  would  join  in  a 
fair  and  honourable  agitation  that  would  not  join  in  another  species  of  agi- 
tation; they  know  that  they  banished  from  their  camp  honoui-able  men,  and 
the  thanks  they  get  is  a  prosecution ;  because  they  reason  with  the  tenant 
who,  in  the  olden  tame,  was  not  allowed  to  return  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment.   Everyone  is  entitled  to  his  opinions,  and  I  am  entitled  to  mine.    I 
know  where  this  fearful  and  terrible  |K)W«r  w«s  exercised  before  the 
Ballot — before  1874.      Well,  gentlemen,  I   come  to  this  ^Biidlordism. 
What  is  it  in  Ireland?     Of  20,047,572  acres,  the  proprietoi-s  are  Btated 
to  be  10,000.     It  is  very  hard  to  know  the  exact  number,  because  in  the 
return  every  man  is  returned  as  a  landlord  who  lias  a  villa  residence, 
and  many  men  are  counted  twice.     I  ask  you  to  bear  that  in  mind. 
There  are  292  persons  owning  6,458,000  acres ;  292  persons  holding 
nearly  about  a  thiixi  of  the  soil — in  other  words  292  persons !     Why  you 
could  get  them  all  sitting  room  in  this  Court.     Seven  hundred  and  twelve 
proprietors  own  9,830,332  acres ;  bear  that  in  mind,  gentlemen,  I  ask  ; 
20,000,000  is  the  acreage  in  round  numbers.     Therefore,  practically  in 
round  numbers,  712    persons  own   half  Ireland.      Why  you    could 
put  those   712   persons,  with    a  little  crowding    and   one    or    two 
extxa     galleries,     into     this     courthouse.        Is    that    a    satisfactory 
system  1     Decide  the  question.     There  is  the  question  of  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland,  and  I  ask  you  is  it  a  satisfactory  thing  that  712  persons 
should  own  half  the  soil?    The  value  of  the  soil  is  ^4, 140, 4 14,  so  you 
see,  gentlemen,  they  own  nearly  half  the  value.     Well,  gentlemen,  we 
all  know  there  are  absentees,  2,973,000  permanent  absentees,  and  they 
own  propeiiiy  to  the  extent  of 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Mr.  Nolan,  kindly  repeat  those  figures.     I 
dou't  think  they  are  correct.     You  said  two  millions. 

Mr.  Nolan, — Thank  your  lordship  for  the  correction,  they  are  not 
porrect  if  it  were  two  millions.     We  should  have  a  very  large  numbei 
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of  peasant  proprietors,  and  we  should  have  no  agitation,  but  we  have 
2,973  permanent  absentees,  that  is  about  one-third  of  the  whole  per- 
manent  absentees,  and  the  only  number  that  reside  on  their  property  is 
5,900,  and  many  of  these  are  merely  people  who  own  only  an  acre  or  two 
or  five  acres,  so  that  the  number  that  reside  at  home  is  very  much  exag- 
gerated, I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  is  that  a  satisfactory  state  of  the 
country?  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  does  any  one  consider  it  satisfactory  f 
It  has  been  denounced  according  to  the  lights  of  these  people,  and  I 
don't  see  why,  if  you  make  laws  for  landlords,  they  are  to  bo  so  much 
abused  for  carrying  out  those  laws.  Change  the  laws  if  they  are  bad, 
and  that  is  what  Mx,  Pamell  advocates.  He  does  not  advocate  because 
they  carry  out  English  law,  and  make  a  charge  against  these  persons — 
he  denounces  that.  But  he  does  advocate  a  change  in  these  laws.  But 
it  may  be  said  you  must  take  things  as  they  are — Ireland  cannot  be  in 
the  history  of  nations  a  nation  different  from  the  others.  You  cannot 
have  one  system  for  Ireland  and  another  for  France,  Belgium,  and  other 
countries.  But,  gentlemen,  the  number  of  proprietors  I  will  give  yon  in 
round  numbers.  The  number  in  Belgium  is  over  one  million,  and  Bel- 
gium is  smaller  than  Ireland.  There  are  in  France  five  million  pro- 
prietors, and  there  are  in  Prussia  2,199,000  proprietors.  Therefore, 
gentlemen,  you  have  these  peasant  proprietors  existing  in  these  foreign 
countries ;  but  that  may  be  the  system  of  these  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  here  you  have  a  different  system.  No,  gentlemen, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  centiuy  (I  am  wrong)  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century — ^in  1789 — ^there  were  no  peasant  proprietors  in 
France,  Belgium,  or  Prussia — there  were  noue  worth  speaking  of — ^they 
were  created  in  these  countries,  and  I  will  say  a  word  as  to  how  they 
were  created  in  France  presently.  Some  of  the  defendants  have  fallen 
into  an  error  in  saying  the  landlords  were  hanged.  The  peasant  pro- 
prietors were  created  within  a  century,  and  within  a  century — ^within  a 
century — these  countries  have  grown  prosperous.  Well,  the  answer  as 
to  Enjjjland — and  it  is  a  very  fair  answer — "  We  have  not  that  S3rstcni 
in  England,  we  get  on  very  well  with  our  tenants  in  England,  and  we 
find  things  go  well.  Why  cannot  you  be  reasonable  people  and  do  as  we 
do  in  England  ] "  The  answer  again  is  this — "  So  far,  in  England  they 
have  trade,  that  trade  was  made  and  increased  at  the  expense  of  us  Irish, 
and  having  crushed  out  our  trade,  you  drive  us  from  the  land  and  our 
home — ^you  prosper,  we  don't  prosper."  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  told 
part  of  what  landlordism  is,  but,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  told  you  of 
another  portion  of  landlordism  which  is  also  objected  to  by  a  large 
number  of  people,  that  is — ^that  the  whole  Government  of  this  country, 
the  whole  power  in  this  country  outside  tlie  cities,  is  in  the  possession 
and  power  of  the  landlords.  In  the  first  place  you  have  the  Grand 
Juries — the  Grand  Juries  are  an  exclusive  body  of  landlords ;  then  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians — half  of  these  are  landlords  the  other  half,  the 
elected  guardians,  are  the  nominees  of  the  landlords,  they  are  not  yet 
elected  under  the  Ballot.  Then,  gentlemen,  you  have  the  magistracy. 
The  magistrates  are  necessarily  landlords,  and  some  people  think  land- 
lords necessarily  residing  in  the  county ;  and  allow  me  to  state  to  you 
that  in  the  wisdom  of  this  great  country — I  don't  agree  with  the  wis- 
dom of  it — that  they  will  not  appoint  in  a  county  a  person  who  ia  in 
trade.  I  ask  you  do  you  think  that  that  is  a  satisflEkctory  system  f  Then 
there  is  the  whole  of  the  patronage  of  this  country.  All  the  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  those  different  bodies  I  have  enumerated,  and,  gentle- 
men, do  you  think  this  a  satisfactory  system  ?  No  doubt  it  is  recognised 
by  some.     I  believe  there  is  a  Bill  promised  to  modify  the  power  of  the 
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Grand  Juries  at  present,  but,  gentlemen,  the  reason  you  have  these  Bills 
is  because  of  this  agitation,  because  the  Irish  members  insist  that  their 
country  should  be  considered.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  real  wants  of  Ire- 
land, the  real  causes  of  Irish  injustice  they  are  determined  to  get  them  re- 
medied.   There  is  another  difference  between  English  and  Irish  tenants, 
which  I  must  refer  to  veiy  shortly.  In  England  the  tenant  has  been  there 
for  a  very  considerable  time ;  the  landlord  has  been  there  too  ;  both  have 
been  working  together ',  they  fought  in  the  same  fields ;  they  have  had 
this  common  tie  of  countiy  and  friendly  relationship  binding  them  to- 
gether ;  in  Ireland  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  history  of  Ireland ;  I  don't 
pretend  to  know  much,  gentlemen,  about  the  history  of  Ireland.     I  dis- 
like to  read  the  history  of  my  own  country ;  it  is  going  over  and  read- 
ing misery  and  misery  again  and  again.     I  must  say  this,  gentlemen,  it 
is  only  lately  it  has  been  brought  prominently  before  the  public.     We 
owe  much  to  one  distinguished  Irish  writer  who  has  bi'ought  its  modem 
history  before  us,  to  whom,  gentlemen,  I  leave  the  task  to  describe  the 
question  of  landlord  and  tenant  and  its  wrongs.     He  has  an  eloquence 
of  course  that  I  could  never  pretend  to.     You  have  the  great  treat  in 
store  for  you  of   hearing  Mr.  Sullivan,   well   known  to    you  as  a 
public    man ;    he    will    speak    to    you     in     this    case,    and    speak- 
ing    to     you     as     the    last     man     on     behalf,     gentlemen,     of 
his  clients,  or  as  one  of  the  counsel  said,  his  real  clients  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Ireland,  he  has  worked  for  them,  he  has  striven  for  them, 
he  has  aided  in  bringing  this  question  to  the  prominent  position  in 
which  it  is,  and  you  will  hear  him  with  great  pleasure.     Gentlemen, 
the  Attorney-General  has  told   you   some  laud  has  never  been  con- 
fiscated, and  that   Lord   O'Neill's   land  was   not.      I  know  nothing 
about  it,  he  lives  in  Ulster,  and  I  don't  understand  whether  it  was 
confiscated  or  not. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — Shane  O'Neill ;  it  was  confiscated  long  ago. 

Mr.  Nolan, — I  am  only  referring  to  the  statement  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  he  said  it  was  not.  I  believe  it  was.  I  believe  parts  of  Ire- 
land have  been  confiscated  two  or  three  times ;  Elizabeth  confiscated  part 
of  it.  Cromwell  confiscated  the  three  provinces  of  Leinster,  Ulster,  and 
Munster.  And  then,  gentlemen,  when  he  came  to  deal  with  the  province 
I  have  the  honour  of  coming  from,  what  did  he  do  with  that  f  It  was  too 
good  to  leave  them  that,  and  he  said  that  the  people — some  people  whose 
lands  were  confiscated — ^it  was  not  pretended  that  they  had  b^n  fight- 
ing even  against  Cromwell  (I  don't  see  it  was  very  wrong  to  fight  with 
Charles  I.  against  such  a  person  as  Cromwell — ^it  was  not  pretended), 
and  he  said  they  should  be  provided  with  lands  elsewhere.  Accordingly 
they  were  provided  with  lands  in  Connaught,  and  I  think  the  way  they 
were  provided  was  by  leaving  the  old  proprietor  in  possession  of  one- 
third  and  giving  the  other  two-thirds  to  the  transplanted.  There  is  a 
very  interesting  book  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Prendergast,  and  it  is  an 
extraordinary  thing — he  was  the  first  who  brought  the  matter  promi- 
nently before  the  publig,  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  doing  it  He 
fouud  all  the  details,  in  place  of  being  in  Ireland,  were  in  the  Oxford 
library.  As  regards  the  people  who  were  transplanted,  they  did  not 
get  very  much  land  in  the  Province  of  Connaught.  When  thrown  out 
of  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Munster — Cromwell's  soldiers  being  in  those 
parts — ^they  found  some  difficulty  in  ousting  some  of  my  Connaught 
friends  who  were  to  get  the  one-third ;  and  it  is  a  wonderful  thmg, 
gentlemen,  but  there  is  a  very  curious  history  connected  with  the  family 
of  a  well-known  gentleman  in  Ireland  called  Lord  Trimleston.  Hu 
ancestor  got  the  estate  of  a  most  respectable  family  in  Galway — ^Mr« 
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French  of  Monivea.  They  took  away  Lord  Trimleston's  estate  and 
sent  him  to  Monivea.  The  Frenchs  afterwards  snoceeded  in  buying 
him  out ;  but  actually,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  the  tenants  driven 
out  who  had  any  lands,  and  you  had  the  landlords  driven  out, 
and  who  replaced  them  but  the  common  soldiers  of  Cromwell  t 
They  drew  lots,  and  they  were  calmly  and  quietly  put  down  to  rule  over 
those  tenants.  That  was  a  pleasant  state  of  things.  But  there  is  the 
origin,  gentlemen,  of  Irish  landlordism  in  a  great  part  of  Ireland.  Do 
you  think,  gentlemen,  that  that  was  a  state  of  affairs  calculated  to  pro- 
duce harmony  1  Do  you  believe,  gentlemen,  that  harmony  did  prevail ) 
Don't  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  from  that  day  down  to  this  that  the 
history  of  Ireland  has  been  the  history  of  the  land,  has  been  a  history 
of  constant  fights  and  constant  feuds  between  landlord  and  tenant  t 
Well,  gentlemen,  not  satisfied  with  doing  this,  there  were  tenants  there 
— of  course,  the  Cromwellians  should  have  tenants — ^they  transplanted 
a  great  many  of  them,  but  they  made  other  new  tenants ;  and  how  did 
they,  gentlemen,  deal  with  their  tenants  ?  You  might  expect,  gentle- 
men, that  they  would  deal  with  them  kindly,  and  while  they  would  try 
to  banish  old  memories  they  would  try  to  promote  a  kindly  feeling. 
The  first  thing  they  did,  gentlemen,  was  to  commence  what  are  known 
as  the  penal  laws.  You  cannot  banish  these  circumstances.  They  have 
left  their  sore  behind.  What  was  the  object  of  the  penal  laws? 
Gentlemen,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  object  of  the  penal 
laws  was  because  the  English  statesmen  believed  that  their  own  religion 
was  so  pure,  and  also  that  they  were  bound  to  drive  out  and  crush  the 
Catholic  religion.  The  object  was  to  put  out  the  Catholics  out  of 
the  land,  or  to  degrade  their  religion.  That  was  their  object,  and 
with  that  object  they  passed  a  law ;  that  law  was  to  degrade  the  Catholic 
tenants  in  their  own  eyes  by  seeking,  gentlemen,  to  degrade  their  religion 
in  their  6yes 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  do  not  see  what  this  has  to  do  with 
the  issue  before  the  Court  We  think  that  the  observations  you  are 
making  on  the  matter  do  not  pertain  to  any  of  the  issues.  In  fact  they 
are  entirely  beside  all  the  issues. 

Mr.  NoUm, — Gentlemen,  I  pass  away  then  from  the  subject  of  the 
penal  laws.  I  pass  away  fi*om  that  subject.  I  have  not  dwelt  on  it 
for  very  long.  I  think  I  had  only  been  speaking  on  it  for  three 
minutes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqerald. — We  do  not  at  all  seem  to  limit  your  legiti- 
mate object. 

Mr.  Nolan, — I  have  only  put  it  veiy  briefly  before  you,  gentlemen.  I 
am  not  going  over  the  penal  laws — I  had  no  intention  of  do- 
ing so,  but  I  do  say  it  is  one  of  the  relics.  We  had  not 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  gentlemen,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
have  it  now,  when  they  crushed  our  trade ;  we  hadn't  it  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  sore  remains,  although  you  may  try  to  heal 
it  ;  and  the  effect  of  these  laws  I  was  only  going  to  say  was  this — ^that 
they  did  not  kindle  those  kindly  feelings  which  one  should  wish  or 
expect.  Gentlemen,  I  am  one  myself  of  those  who  personally  wish,  I 
think  I  may  say,  to  abolish  all  religious  distinctions,  and  although 
some  who  hear  me,  or  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  may  not  agree  with 
the  words  I  shall  utter,  anyone  who  knows  me,  knows  that  I 
have  never,  I  believe  in  my  life,  said  a  single  unkind  word  to  any  Pro- 
testant or  to  any  Catholic  for  Lis  religion,  and  I  have  many  friends 
amongst  that  body.  I  am  one  who  is  for  the  abolition  of  all  such 
misery  as  is  caused  by  these  religious  distinctions ;  but  you  cannot  help 
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it,  that  they  have  brought  on  and  are  a  portion  of  the  reason  for  which 
you  haye  this  landlord  question.  We  have  been  told  that  the  landlord 
question  is  quite  new,  and  that  all  was  peace  and  harmony  until  Mr. 
Parnell  appeared  on  the  scene.  I  will  ozdy  cite  to  you  one  extract  to 
show  you  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  18th  century,  and  I  will 
then  pass  away.  I  will  quote  from  the  writings  of  an  English  gentle- 
man— ^from  Mr.  Lecky.  I  have  told  you  who  Mr.  Lecky  ^en  was  : — 
'^  What  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  were  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  descriptioli  which 
Arthur  Young  gives  of  its  state  in  1776,  when  the  memory  of  the  con- 
fiscatious  had  in  a  great  degree  faded,  and  when  religious  animosity  was 
almost  extinct.  He  tells  us — 'That  t]ie  age  has  improved  so  much  in 
humanity  that  even  the  poor  Irish  have  experienced  its  influence,  and 
ai*e  every  day  treated  better  and  better.'  Yet  even  at  this  time  he 
:issuresus — '  The  landlord  of  an  Irish  estate  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics 
is  a  sort  of  despot,  who  yields  obedience  in  whatever  concerns  the  poor 
to  no  law  but  that  of  his  will.'  ....  A  long  series  of  oppres- 
sions, aided  by  many  very  ill-judged  laws,  have  brought  landlords  into 
a  habit  of  exerting  a  very  lofty  superiority,  and  their  vassals  into  that 
of  an  almost  unlimited  submissioiL  Speaking  a  language  that 
is  despised,  professing  a  religion  that  is  abhorred,  and  being  disarmed, 
the  poor  find  themselves  in  many  cases  slaves^  even  in  the  bosom  of 
written  liberty  ....  a  landlord  in  Ireland  can  scarcly  invent 
an  order  which  a  servant,  labourer,  or  cottier  dare  to  refuse  to  execute. 
Nothing  satisfies  him  but  an  unlimited  submission.  Disrespect  or  any- 
thing tending  towards  sauciness,  he  may  punish  with  his  cane  or  his 
horsewhip  with  the  most  perfect  security.  A  poor  man  would  have  his 
bones  broken  if  he  offered  to  lift  his  hand  in  his  own  defence.  Knocking 
down  is  spoken  of  in  the  country  in  a  way  which  makes  an  Englishman 
stai'e.  It  must  strike  the  most  careless  traveller  to  see  whole  strings  of 
cars  whipped  into  a  ditch  by  a  gentleman's  footman  to  make  way  for  his 
carriage.  If  they  are  overturned  or  broken  in  pieces,  it  is  taken  in- 
patience.  Were  they  to  complain  they  woidd  perhaps  be  horsewhipped. 
The  execution  of  the  laws  lies  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  many  of  whom  are  drawn  from  the  most  illiterate  class  in  the 
community." 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  think  that  statement  of  Arthur 
Young,  in  the  last  century — a  century  ago — ^has  anything  to  do  with 
the  trial  of  the  issues  here  at  present ) 

Mr.  Ndan, — I  do,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Because  we  fail  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Nolan. — I  said  I  would  read  one  extract  of  the  history  of  land- 
lordism in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  would  then  pass  away.  I  have 
all  but  finished  that  extract,  and  I  pass  away.  The  Attorney-General 
opened  this  case  against  my  clients,  if  they  opened  any  case,  if  there  was  any 
case  to  open,  by  stating  that  there  was  peace  and  harmony  until 
Mr.  Pamell  appeared,  and  preached  what  he  described  as  the  new 
gospel.  The  old  gospel  was  all  peace  and  harmony.  He  then,  my  lord, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  spoke  so  as  to  lead  any  man  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  landlord  and  tenant  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  last  few  years  to  believe  that  the  Liberal  party 
had  been  and  were  pledged  to  a  measure  like  fixity  of  tenure.  They 
have  spoken  in  that  way.  I  don't  think  I  have  done  anything — and  I 
have  not  spoken  for  so  very  long — ^in  asking  to  be  allowed  to  read  one  ex- 
tract. And,  my  lord,  if  anyone  thinks  that  I  am  going  to  say  that  that 
is  the  condition  of  things  now,  that  that  is  the  condition  of  things  now 
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between  landlord  and  tenant,  they  are  wrong.    I  know  that  education 

has  spread 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  really  interpose  very  unwillingly  with 
the  discretion  of  counsel.  Tou  have  observed  upon  the  statement  of 
the  Attomey-QeneraL  I  have  not  a  note  of  that  statement  before  me, 
but  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  was  entirely  confined  to 
the  issues  to  be  tried.  What  we  invite  you  to  do  is  to  confine  your 
observations  to  the  evidence  in  the  case,  as  it  applies  to  those  issues, 
and  we  must  rule  in  the  future  that  in  the  course  of  your  address  that 
you  are  not  at  liberty  to  read  those  extracts. 

Mr.  Nolan, — I  stated  to  your  lordship  that  I  intended  to  read  one 
extract  from  the  eighteenth  century,  and  I  read  one  extract.  If  I 
read  it  from  one  who  was  supposed  to  hold  any  violent  opinions  or  any- 
thing of  that  class,  it  would  be  utterly  out  of  place.  That  I  wish  your 
lordship  and  the  jury  to  understand  ;  but  your  lordship  must  know  that 
I  have  read  an  exti*act  from  the  writings  of  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
culture — ^t&at  I  read  an  extract  from  the  writings  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  social  position  in  London,  whose  books  are  everywhere  quoted 
and  read,  and  I  did  not  think  I  trespassed  very  much. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald.—  What  we  are  calling  yo\ir  attention  to  is 
not  the  character  of  the  extract  or  the  literary  properties  of  the  writer, 
or  his  public  character,  but  its  entire  inapplicability  to  the  issues  to  be 
tried,  and  we  must  again  direct  you  to  confine  your  observations  to  the 
evidence  in  the  case  as  that  evidence  bears  upon  the  issues. 

Mr.  Nolan, — My  lord,  I  was  of  course  going  to  comply  with  what 
your  lordship  stated,  but  I  only  made  the  observations  in  answer  to 
your  lordship,  because  I  was  sorry  that  your  lordship  should  be  under 
the  impression  that  I  was  in  any  way  reading  an  extract  which  your 
lordship  did  not  approve  of. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  do  not  at  all  disapprove  of  it,  but 
what  I  say  is  that  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  issues.  It  does 
not  bear  on  them  at  all. 

Mr.  NoUm, — I  thought  it  was  due  to  myself  to  state  the  reason  why 
I  referred  to  it  I  was  not  quarrelling  with  your  lordship's  decision  as 
far  as  that  it  did  not  refer  to  this  case.  And  now,  my  lords,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  having  passed  away  from  that,  I  will  come  to  land- 
lordism as  it  has  existed  in  the  19th  century,  and  as  regards  the  com- 
mencement of  that  period  there  has  been  a  large  number  of  extracts 
read  from  different  books  by  my  learned  leader  Mr.  Maodonogh.  He 
has  referred  his  lordship  and  the  jury  to  the  fact,  by  reading  extract 
after  extract  down  to  the  year  1846,  that  landlordism  was  not  that 
gospel  which  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Attorney-General.  I  did  not 
intend  to  refer  any  more  to  that  portion  of  time,  except  that  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  up  to  tliat  time  there  was  not  the  happy  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  opinion  of  English  gentlemen.      I 

now,  my  lord,  pass  on,  and  I  do  say  this,  that  no  doubt  that 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Perhaps  this  would  be  a  convenient  time  to 
adjourn,  if  your  lordships  please  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  will  go  on  a  little  longer ;  but  if  you 
wish  it,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  we  will 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — 01\,  no ;  as  your  lordships  please.  But  perhaps 
this  would  be  a  suitable  time  to  adjourn  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Very  weU,  then  3  perhaps  it  would  be  a 
convenient  time  to  take  our  twenty  minutes. 
The  Court  then  adjourned.     On  resuming, 
Mr,  Nohm  said — My  lords,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  informed  you 
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before  we  retired  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  which  did  make,  and 
have  made,  this  question  of  the  land  the  real  Irish  question ;  and, 
gentlemen,  having  shortly  told  you  when  that  arose,  I  told  you  that  my 
learned  leader  and  friend,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  had  referred— by  reading 
extracts  to  you  from  the  opinions  of  Englishmen — to  that  system  down 
to  the  year  1847.  The  year  1847  came,  and  I  will  say,  in  a  moment 
a  word  on  that  famine;  and  from  1847  to  the  year  1870  in  this 
country,  unfortunately,  wo  had  a  land  question,  and  we  had  outrages, 
which  are  to  be  deplored.  Well,  gentlemen,  we  all  know  that  they  have 
been  the  reproach  of  our  country.  Gentlemen,  it  was  alleged  that  there 
was,  and  there  is  the  evidence  in  some  cases  of  the  system  of  clearances^ 
and  from  1847  to  1870,  and  later,  we  were  willing  to  have  given 
evidence  of  how  that  system  was  carried  on.  And^  gentlemen,  I  refer 
to  the  fact  that  the  Crown  have  elected  to  deprive  you,  to  deprive  the 
country,  of  hearing  the  history  of  the  land  question  from  that 
period.  In  1870  an  Act  was  passed,  and,  gentlemen,  you  know, 
you  have  heard  of  that  Act.  You  know,  gentlemen,  that  Act 
was  passed  to  stay  eviction,  and  I  myself  bore  my  humble 
testimony  to  the  work ;  but,  gentlemen,  I  gave  you  what  I 
remember  of  a  subject  like  this,  because,  of  course,  I  had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  passing  of  that  measure,  one  way  or  another. 
What  I  believe  from  what  I  have  read  of  the  debates  that  took  place, 
that  the  Liberal  Government  of  that  day,  even  though  they  were 
anxious  to  carry  a  stronger  measure  could  hardly  have  carried  it,  when 
I  remember  that  that  Act  was  seriously  injured  in  the  Lords,  and  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  in  that  very  measure,  the  very  section  which  was 
equivalent  to  the  Disturbance  Bill — ^that  section  was  struck  out  by 
the  Lords  or  by  the  Commons  during  the  progress  of  that  Act. 
When  one  remembers  this,  gentlemen,  they  are  reminded  of  the  nature 
of  the  Act  that  was  passed.  Well,  did  the  Act  stay  evictions  1  But 
evictions  were  not  the  only  serious  question.  There  is  a  much  more 
serious  question — ^the  question  of  high  rents — exorbitant  rents.  But 
evictions  were  not  stayed,  because,  gentlemen,  it  is  known  that  there 
is  a  return  of  the  number  of  notices  to  quit,  of  the  number  of  eject- 
ments— of  notices  to  quit — ^for  the  three  years'  until  the  Act  was  passed. 
That  return  was  obtained,  gentlemen,  by  an  eminent  Irish  Member 
of  Parliament — Mr.  McCarthy  Downing,  who  is  gone  ;  it  was  obtained 
by  him,  and  that  is  one  of  the  instances  of  how  this  Act  has 
failed.  But,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  trying  that  question — ^because 
that  the  Act  has  failed  is  admitted  by  every  person,  and  the  fact 
of  there  being  at  present  a  promise  of  some  measure  of  land  reform 
shows  how  it  has  failed.  Shows,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  failed,  and  the  most  grievous  accusation  against  that 
Act  was  this — ^that,  gentlemen,  it  did  not  prevent  the  risk  of  rack- 
renting.  Kow,  gentlemen,  what  was  that  Act?  Supposing  a  tenant  is 
in  Ulster,  and  he  existed  in  Ulster,  where  the  Ulster  custom  prevailed, 
if  he  was  put  out  by  his  landlord,  he  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
compensation  under  that  Act — under  the  Ulster  custom.  I  think, 
genUemen,  I  am  not  exaggerating,  and  that  I  am  putting  it  very  low 
when  I  say  certainly  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  the  annual 
rental  Much  more  extravagant  sums  have  been  given — as  much  as 
thirty  years — ^in  one  caae  forty  years.  But,  gentlemen,  in  the  North,  in 
the  South,  in  the  West,  and  in  Leinster,  if  a  man  was  put  out  under  a 
notice  to  quit,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  he  very  seldom,  taking  it  on  an 
average,  got  more  than  four  or  five  years,  including  all  his  improve- 
ments.   I  am  not  saying  that  there  were  not  possibilities  of  the  Govern* 
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ment  giving  them  more.  I  am  giving  a  general  statement  of  what  was 
done.  Gentlemen,  take  the  man  in  the  South  or  in  the  West  who 
existed  on  the  estate  of  a  landloitl,  where  the  rent  would  not  be  raised, 
the  value  still  of  that  yearly  tenancy  would  be  enormous  in  many 
respects ;  and  then,  gentlemen,  it  would  ofben  bring — ^if  the  tenants 
were  allowed  to  sell  amongst  themselves,  as  they  were  by  m^y  land- 
lords, it  would  bring  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  fifteen  years',  and 
thus,  gentlemen,  you  see  that  the  fine  imposed  by  the  Land  Act  was  not 
sufficient  to  deter  the  landlord  from  inteifering  with  the  tenant.  And 
then  you  have  had  under  that  Act  the  rents  raised  over  and  over  again, 
you  have  had  notice  to  quit  served,  and  the  tenant  was  in  this  position — 
that  if  he  had  a  wife  and  children,  if  he  was  an  oldish  man  who  could 
not  embark  in  a  new  pursuit,  or  could  not  go  to  America — rather  than 
give  up  that  claim,  rather  than  go  before  the  Chairman  and  waste  the 
third  of  the  money  he  might  gain  in  costs — ^for  the  expenses  of  these  land 
claims  are  very  large — ^he,  gentlemen,  would  submit  to  the  terms  of  a 
large  increase  of  rent,  and  the  result  was  that — and  cases  have  been  read 
before  you  in  which  the  land  was  raised  over  and  over  again  many  per 
cent,  over  Griffith's  valuation — fifty  and  a  hundred  per  cent,  more 
than  Griffith's  valuation.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  that  before  I 
pass  away.  In  Griffith's  valuation  the  improvements  of  the  tenant 
ai-e  valued — mind  that.  What  right  has  the  landlord  to  a  rent 
on  the  improvements  of  the  tenant  1  Mind  that  the  valuation  was 
struck  on  the  tenant's  improvements  as  well  as  the  land.  They 
say  things  have  changed.  But  see  that — that  was  made  by  Govern- 
ment officials,  who  ti^ought  that  it  was  fair  to  put  a  value  on  the 
tenant's  improvements  as  well  as  on  the  tenant's  land.  Well  there 
l>eing  these  complaints  in  the  case  of  the  tenants,  they  said  that 
this  Act  is  utterly  and  wholly  inefficient.  Well  then  in  1874 
you  had  a  new  election.  As  I  told  you,  gentlemen,  in  1874  you 
had  what  I  call  a  quasi — a  great  change  in  Ireland — ^you  had  repre- 
sentatives who  were  put  in  places — whether  they  were  landlords, 
or  whether  they  were  not,  they  were  returned,  and  they  knew 
by  whom  they  were  returned — they  were  returned  by  the  tenants 
and  not  by  the  landlords,  and  that  they  were  returned  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  tenants,  and  that  they  were  bound  as  honest 
men  to  represent  their  interests.  Well,  what  happened  from  1874 
dowji  to  the  present  time  ?  Bill  after  Bill  has  been  introduced  into 
Parliament  by  these  Irish  members.  The  Irish  members  have  divided 
in  their  diff*erent  majorities  of  58  or  60,  and  the  Liberals — ^the  English 
Liberals — for  whom  I  have  considerable  respect,  but  not  for  their  con- 
duct as  regards  the  Land  Act — during  those  three  or  four  years  allowed 
those  men  to  go  into  the  lobby  by  themselves — but  a  few,  such  as  Mr. 
Cowan  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  gave  them  their 
countenance.  But,  gentlemen,  before  I  pass  to  another  subject  I  wish  to 
refer  to  one  statement  that  was  made  at  some  meeting.  You  may  re- 
member, gentlemen,  it  illustrated  the  efiect  of  the  land  laws.  We  all 
know  that  at  the  time  of  the  famine — the  population  of  Ireland  was  esti- 
mated to  be  nearly  nine  millions — ^the  population  in  1840  or  1841  was 
eight  millions  odd,  and  according  to  the  calculation  of  those  who  are 
qualified  to  make  such  calculations,  according  to  the  proportionate  annual 
increase  it  was  nearly  nine  milUona.  It  is  now  five  millions.  There  is  anew 
census,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  now  about  five  millions.  Well  that  is  a 
startling  fact,  that  in  this  island  of  ours  the  poptdationisdecreasing,  while 
it  is  increasing  in  other  countries.  One  of  the  speakers  I'ead  this  statement 
ftt^a- meeting  which  shows  that  these  gentlemen — some  of  whom  were 
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spoken  of  in  a  not  very  complimentary  way  by  the  Attorney-General — 
are  people  who  had  i^ad  works,  read  books,  gentlemen,  written  with 
great  care — ^books  written  by  men  of  great  leai*ning  and  great  words,  for 
I  know  no  literary  man  I  personally  place  higher  in  the  niche  of  fame 
than  John  Stuart  MilL  Gentlemen,  this  extract  was  read — "  When  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  quit  the  country  &a  masae^  because  its  Govern- 
ment will  not  make  it  a  fit  place  for  them  to  live  in,  the  Government  is 
judged  and  condemned."  That  extract  was  read  from  the  writings  of 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  Might  that  apply  to  any  country  in  the  world  ] 
Wbere  has  such  a  state  of  affairs  existed  as  has  existed,  gentlemen,  in 
Ireland.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  country.  However,  those  words  were 
written  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  writings  have  been  the  writings 
from  which  the  Liberal  party  have  derived  their  policy  both  of  finance 
and  of  land  tenure — the  man  who  has  produced  more  Liberal  reform 
than  any  one  man  I  can  name — ^who  has  done  more  than  Mr.  Bright, 
although  his  name  is  not  so  well  known — because  he  was  not  an  orator. 
He  was  returned,  as  to  Parliament,  as  one  of  the  Liberal  members  for 
Westminster,  and  when  he  was  not  returned  by  that  constituency  in  1868, 
the  electors  of  Tipperary — although  they  knew  he  was  opposed  to  them  on 
the  question  of  denominational  education — knowing  what  this  man  as  a  re- 
markable writer  had  done  fortheir  country — totheirimmortalhonour,were 
willing  to  leave  that  question  aside,  and  asked  him  to  represent  them. 
He,  however,  declined.  I  wish  now  to  explain  to  you  the  exact  meaning 
of  that  passage,  and  I  will  read  to  you  what  Mr.  Mill  says  as  a  writer 
of  contemporaiy  history,  and  which  his  lordship,  I  think,  will  consider 
that  ]  am  entitled  to  read.  He  speaks,  gentlemen,  of  Ireland  before  the 
famine  years,  and,  gentlemen,  having  spoken  of  it  before  the  famine 
years,  he  then  refei*s  to  the  famine,  and  says  that  the  disasters  which  he 
had  expected  did  not  occur  by  the  extraordinary  fact  of  the  famine— by 
this  powerful  visitation  of  Providence  having  fallen  on  the  land.  And  then 
he  says  that  an  enormous  self-supporting  system  of  emigration  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  decreased  the  population  which 
existed  on  the  land  at  the  time.  And  having  referred  to  that 
decrease  of  population,  he  says, — "The  census  of  1851,  compared 
with  that  of  1841,  showed  in  round  numbers  a  diminution 
of  population  of  a  million  and  a  half.  The  subsequent  census 
(of  1861)  shows  a  further  diminution  of  about  half  a  million. 
The  Irish  having  thus  found  the  way  to  that  flourishing  continent  which 
for  generations  will  be  capable  of  supporting  in  undiminished  comfort 
the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  whole  world ;  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  having  learnt  to  fix  their  eyes  on  a  terrestrial  Paradise  beyond 
the  ocean  as  a  sure  refuge  both  from  the  oppression  of  the  Saxon  and 
from  the  tyranny  of  nature ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  however 
much  the  employment  for  agricultural  labour  may  hereafter  be 
diminished  by  the  general  introduction  throughout  Ireland  of  English 
farming,  or  even  if  like  the  county  of  Sutherland  all  Ireland  should  bo 
turned  into  a  gracing  fann,  the  superseded  people  would  migrate  to 
America  with  the  same  rapidity,  and  as  free  of  cost  to  the  nation,  as 
the  million  of  Irish  who  went  thither  during  the  three  years  previous  to 
1851.  Those  who  think  that  the  land  of  a  country  exists  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  thousand  landowners,  and  that  as  long  as  rents  are  paid,  society 
and  Government  have  fulfilled  their  function,  may  see  in  this  consum- 
mation a  happy  end  to  Irish  diflScullies.  But  this  is  not  a  time,  nor 
is  the  human  mind  now  in  a  condition,  in  which  such  insolent 
pretensions  can  be  maintained.  The  land  of  Ireland,  the 
land  of   every  country,     belongs    to    the    people   of    that    country. 
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The  individuals  called  landowners  have  no  right,  in  moraliiy 
and  justice,  to  anything  but  the  rent  or  compensation  for  its  saleable 
value.  With  regard  to  the  land  itself,  the  paramount  consideration  is, 
by  what  mode  of  appropriation  and  of  cultivation  can  it  be  made  most 
useful  to  the  collective  body  of  its  inhabitants.  To  the  owners  of  the 
rent  it  may  be  very  convenient  that  the  bulk  of  the  inliabitants,  despair- 
ing of  justice  in  the  country  where  they  and  their  ancestors  have  lived 
and  suffered,  should  seek  on  another  continent  that  property  in  land 
which  is  denied  to  them  at  home.  But  the  Legislature  of  the  empire 
ought  to  regard  with  other  eyes  the  forced  expatriation  of  millions  of 
people.  When  the  inhabitt^ts  of  a  country  quit  the  country  en  mcuse 
because  its  Government  will  not  make  it  a  fit  place  for  them  to  live  in, 
the  Government  is  judged  and  condemned.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
depriving  the  landlords  of  one  farthing  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  their 
legal  rights ;  but  justice  requires  that  the  actual  cultivators  should  be 
enabled  to  become  in  Ireland  what  they  will  become  in  America — 
proprietors  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate."  That  is  the  opinion  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  Attorney-General  knows  as  well  as  I  know, 
that  his  chief,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  every  leader  of  the  party  are  more 
indebted  to  the  writings  of  this  distinguished  man  than  any  other  masi 
that  can  be  named.  He  is  most  distinguished,  as  I  have  said,  among 
men  of  his  time,  he  has  produced  a  marvellous  effect  in  England  by  his 
writings,  and  I  ask  you  can  any  speech  that  has  been  delivered,  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Lfuid  League  made — some  of  them  have 
delivered  more  abusive  language,  and  I  am  against  abusive  language 
always  of  all  kinds — but  is  there  anything  stronger  than  is  there  said 
in  the  extract  I  have  read  for  you?  I  say  there  is  not.  1  say 
there  is  nothing  stronger.  Is  there  anytiiing,  gentlemen,  that 
has  been  advocated  here  by  these  Members  of  Parliament  that 
is  not  advocated  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  works  I  read 
many  a  year  ago,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  them — ^when  I  say  never 
forgotten  them — I  mean  that  I  have  rc»d  them  over  and  over  again. 
Oh,  gentlemen,  I  remember  when  this  work  first  came  to  be  read.  At 
first  you  hardly  heard  of  any  individual  who  had  read  the  works  of 
John  Stuart  Mill.  I  remember  well  that  then  his  works  were  un- 
known. They  were  known  to  Members  of  Parliament,  and  were 
quoted  in  Parliament,  but  they  were  unknown  by  the  public.  The 
price,  two  guineas,  at  which  they  were  first  published,  was  in  itself 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  being  read  by  the  general  public  I  have 
read  one  extract,  and  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  went  from  country  to 
country,  advocating  peasant  proprietary.  And  it  is  peasant  proprietary 
that  these  gentlemen  advocate,  as  anyone  who  reads  their  speeches  can 
see.  Head  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  himself,  and  you  must  see  that  tbey 
imbibed  their  ideas  from  that  illustrious  man.  There  was  one  famine 
in  1847 ;  another  came  in  '79 ;  and  it  was  felt  that  it  was  approaching. 
Well,  gentlemen,  it  was  approaching,  and  it  was  felt.  I  do  not  know 
if  you  remember  as  to  this  famine  of  1 879  and  1 880.  I  know  that  I  remem- 
ber when  the  first  news  of  it  was  spread  about ;  because,  gentlemen,  I 
heard  about  it.  We  heard  a  great  deal  about  it  before  it  came, 
and  don't  imagine,  gentlemen,  that  it  was  confined  to  the  loss 
of  the  potatoes.  Not  to  the  loss  of  the  potatoes,  although 
that  amoimted  to  ten  millions — ten  millions  in  three  years.  Any  one 
who  knows  an3rthing  about  the  state  of  the  country  in  that  time  knows 
that  about  the  month  of  November,  1879,  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton 
had  gone  down  immensely.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  went  down 
here  in  Dublin,  because  I  remember  it  did  not    go  down,  thou^  the 
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grazieHB  were  getting  hardly  anything  at  Ballinasloe  and  othei'  places  for 
their  stock.     There  was  a  fearful  famine,  and  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  called  to  it,  but  they  did  nothing.    Then,  gentlemen, 
there  was  arecess,  and  famine  was  spoken  of  as  impending.  Was  anything 
done  7  No  gentlemen,  nothing  was  done.  A  declaration  was  signed  by  some 
sixty  or  seventy  members  of  Parliament — ^not  of  the  party  Mr.  Parnell 
belongs  to.     It  was  forwarded  to  the  Government,  but  it  remained  un- 
answered.    A  deputation  then   waited  on  Mr.  Lowther  and  told  him 
that  the  potato  crop  had  failed,  that  there  was  something  radically 
wrong  with  the  potato  seed  in  Ireland,  and  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  by  the  Grovemment.     The  answer  of  Mr.  Lowther,  and  I  may  say 
that   it    is   to  his    credit    that    he     always     speaks    out  his  senti- 
ments —  his   answer    was   that     grass     seed     was      more     wanted 
by    the    country    than    potato  seed.       We  know,  gentlemen,    what 
that  meant.     The  tenants  of  the  country  know  the  difference  between 
grass  seed  and  potato  seed.     It  means  the  difference  between  tillage  and 
grazing — it  means  the  consolidation  of  holdings.     What  followed  ?    No 
stir  from  the  Government — ^nothing  done.     Mr.  Parnell  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  distinguished  constituency.     He  has  won  their  confidence 
in  Parliament,  whether  he  has  won  your  confidence  or  not.     He,  gentle- 
men, had  initiated  a  new  policy  in  Parliament,  and  the  result  of  that 
policy  was  that  the  Government,  which  for  three  or  four  years  had  done 
nothing,  when  they  saw  this  new  policy  initiated,  granted  a  measure  of 
Intermediate  Education  and  of  University  Reform,  about  which  I  shall 
say  nothing.     Gentlemen,  the  Land  League  was  formed,  and  then  their 
charter  was  framed,  nothing  having  been  done,  and  no  charity  being  ex- 
pected from  anyone.     And,  gentlemen,  there  is  our  charter  on  whi(£  we 
will  be  judged,  and  judged  before  you ;  and  that  is  the  resolution  by 
which  iiie  Irish  National  Land  League  was  formed  at  a  meeting  in  Lower 
Sackville-street.  I  refer  to  the  date,  the  21st  October.  It  was  resolved — 
*^That  the  President  of  this  League,  Mr.  PameU,  be  requested  to  proceed  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  assistance  from  our  exiled  country- 
men and  other  sympathisers  for  the  object  for  which  this  appeal  is  issued." 
Yes,  gentlemen,  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  going  to  America. 
Mr.  Parnell  was  a  mere  Irishmen.     If  he  had  hung  himself  on  to  an 
English  party  how   gladly  they  would  have  received  him.     They  knew 
his  position,  and  they  know  his  power  and  his  eloquence.     When  Mr. 
PameU  speaks  the  House  of  Commons  fills.     I  think  he  has  won  for 
himself  ia  position  there.    He  was  going  to  America ;  yes,  he  was  going 
round — and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  do  it — ^he  was  going  roimd  as  a 
beggar  for  his  country  ;  and  he  was  to  be  accompanied  by  one  who  was 
then,  so  far  as  the  general  public  was  concerned,  was  unknown  in 
politics,  but  one  who  is  I'espected  because  he  bears  an  honoured  name — 
for  his  father'sname  has  been  known  to  the  Irish  public  for  a  long 
time — and  who  has  since  been  returned  to  Parliament,  and  has  won  the 
confidence  of  the    country.       And,  mark  the   date.     On  the  25th  of 
October,  when  that  resolution  was  published  in  the  papers,  it  was  known 
that  he  was  going,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  September  that  any 
appeal  for  his  distressed  countrymen  was  made  in  this  country,  when 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  wrote  her  memorable  letter.     All  honour 
to  that  lady  for  what  she  did  for  the  country,  and  all  honour  to  those 
who    assisted    her    in    her    work.       She    worked    well    and    faith- 
fiiUy,     and     no    one     can     blame    her    when     once    she    started 
to  get  the  most  of  any  contributions  that  were  condng  in.    But,  gentle- 
men, giving  honour  to  that  lady,  giving  honour  to  her  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  what  about  the  Government  that  up  to  that  date  had  done 
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nothing^  Mr.  Pamell,  gentlenien,  was  going  to  America.  Everjone 
knew  in  November  there  was  going  to  be  a  famine.  I  mean  everyone 
who  had  facilities  for  acquiring  information  on  the  subject.  Why,  we 
had  a  famine  before  in  '47  and  '48.  Mr.  Famell  was  too  yomig  to  h&ve 
seen  that  famine.  He  had  heard  of  it.  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  as  bad 
in  Wicklow  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  I  am  not  able  to  state.  Yon 
heard  the  description  of  Mr.  McLaughlin  of  that  famine;  that  there  was 
a  book  written  on  it,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Eorkc,  and  that  he 
shut  it  up  and  could  not  read  it  further.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have 
ever  read  that  book,  but  I  say  I  believe  anything  that  Mr.  M'Langhlin 
says,  and  I  believe  fully  the  statement  of  Mr.  M*LaughlLn,  for  since  the 
commencement  of  this  trial  I  got  that  book,  and  a  more  revoltiiig 
picture  I  never  read  of.  Himdreds  died  ;  thousands  died  in  the  work- 
houses during  the  time  of  the  famine.  Misery  existed  throughout  all 
the.  land.  There  were  Government  measures  passed  to  relieve  them,  but 
tlic'v  were  small — they  were  inadequate.  They  were  not  adopted 
until  the  famine  had  obtained  its  greatest  violence ;  they  were  wholly 
inadequate.  The  great  measure  they  pride  themselves  on  is  that  they 
introduced  the  Incumbered  Estates  Bill,  which  gave  us  the  pleasure  of 
having  the  Landed  Estates  Court  and  the  Incumbeied  Estates  Court 
owners.  I  do  not  wish  to  use  hard  names,  but  I'll  tell  you  how  Mr. 
Lowther  described  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1878.  He  add 
they  were  called  **  land-jobbers."  He  was  then  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  I  do  not  use  that  expression.  I  know  that  honourable  men 
have  bought  land  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  but  I  do  say  that  many 
of  them  who  have  bought  have  looked  upon  it  aa  a  mere  commeixdai 
transaction,  and  immediately  afterwards  set  about  raising  the  rents  on 
the  unfortunate  tenants.  With  their  lordships'  permission,  I  shall  c&U 
your  attention  to  a  short  statement  with  reference  to  that  fearful  famine 
of  1846  and  '47.  I  think  the  Attorney-General  can  hardly  object  to  the 
statement  which  I  am  about  to  read.  It  was  a  report  published  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  iii:d  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Forster,  who,  gentlemen, 
is  the  father  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  this  extract  which  I  have  named  which  does  not  do  the  highest  credit 
to  that  honourable  gentlemen,  and  his  son  is  now  a  member  of  the 
present  Goveminent.  Gentlemen,  the  extract  is  this,  "  We  entered  a 
cabin — stretched  in  one  dark  corner,  scarcely  visible  from  the  smoke  and 
rags  that  covered  theni  were  three  children,  huddled  together,  lying  there 
because  they  were  too  weak  to  rise,  pale  and  ghastly  j  their  little  limbs, 
on  removing  a  portion  of  the  covering,  perfectly  emaciated.*' 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  think,  Mr.  Nolan,  I  must  interpose  agaic. 
You  are  now  about  to  read  details,  to  enter  into  matters  of  thedetwls<rf' 
the  famine  itself,  or  details  that  we  excluded  from  evidence  as  unappli- 
cable  to  the  issues.  There  is  no  doubt  there  was  a  great  famine 
extending  over  four  years,  which  swept  away  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  country.  I,  unfortunately  saw  a  great 
deal  of  it  myself,  and  in  addition  there  was  a  great  exodus 
from  the  country.  The  people  were  terrified.  No  one  woidd 
touch  land;  they  were  natiially  anxious  to  keep  off  it,  but  what 
that  had  to  do  with  the  present  case  I  do  not  know.  You  are  now 
reading  some  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  is 
a  most  reliable  authority  if  it  was  only  applicable  to  the  present 
issue. 

Mr.  Nolan, — ^I'll  give  you  my  authority  for  reading  this.  It  is  con- 
temporaneous history — what  happened  in  1847.  You  may  consider  my 
remui'ks  wholly  wide  of  the  subject,  but  as  counsel,  whether  I  am  right 
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or  wrong,  has  something  to  do  with  the  issue.     If  you  will  hear  what  I 
have  to  say 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^I  do  not  think  you  see  the  objection  of 
the  Court.  We  have  no  objection  to  your  observing  on  this  matter  of 
contemporaneous  history,  that  there  was  then  this  great  famine,  that 
there  was  then  great  depopulation  of  the  people  by  the  famine,  that 
there  was  an  exodus  from  the  country,  and,  no  doubt,  that  there  was 
afterwards  a  great  many  evictions.  There  are  cases  connected  with 
them  which  were  offered  in  evidence.  What  we  object  to  is  reading 
*  these  extracts  &om  anyone. 

Mr.  Nolan. — Your  lordships  have  examined  them,  but  if  you  think 
I  am  taking  up  time,  you  may  remember  that  during  the  progress  of 
the  cross-examination  I  hardly  cross-examined  one  witness  at  any 
length,  and  you  cannot  say  I  occupied  much  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^It  is  really  not  a  question  of  time.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  applicability  of  those  extracts  to  the  issues.  I  do  not. 
wish  to  limit  your  remarks  upon  the  question  at  issue.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  does  it  bear  on  these  issues. 

Mr.  NoUxn, — I  tell  you  the  way  I  put  it  is  this.  I  was  perfectly 
aware,  before  I  read  these  extracts,  from  this  work  of  Mr.  O'Rorke  about 
the  famine  of  1846  and  1847.  I  was  perfectly  aware  of  it,  and  I  can 
only  state  that  coming  from  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  knowing  intimately 
gentlemen  who  have  been  highly  praised  for  their  conduct  during 
that  time  that  I  was  not  aware  until  I  read  these  transactions  myself  of 
the  intensity  of  the  misery,  and  I  submit  that  that  being  the  case,  and 
there  being  many  extracts  like  them  which  could  be  read, 
I  have  a  right,  as  a  matter  of  contemporary  history,  to  read  any 
book  on  the  subject.  Then  the  question  is,  is  this  a  proper 
book.  The  law  is  laid  down  in  this  way.  It  is  laid  down 
by  Best  on  evidence,  who,  on  a  question  like  this,  would  be 
about  the  highest  authority.  "In  a  recent  case  it  was  held 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  thatcounsel  could  refer  to  contemporaneous  his- 
tory in  his  address,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  fact  stated  in  the 
history.  I  don't  refer  to  it  as  proving  it  by  the  facfc.  I  prove  it  just  to 
show  the  intensity  of  this  distress,  and  if  you  ask  me 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — First  of  all  there  is  a  fatal  objection.  If 
this  was  at  all  a  matter  to  be  considered  it  should  have  been  considered  at 
a  much  earlier  stage  of  the  case.  No  doubt  you  are  quoting  from  a  good 
book;  it  is  noh  alone  that  it  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Forster,  but  there  are 
letters  written  in  simple  sympathetic  language  that  would  draw  tears 
from  any  one.  But  in  excluding  these  extracts  I  may  say  that  there  was 
never  a  public  trial  in  which  there  was  greater  latitude  given  than  in 
this.  We«do  not  wish  to  impose  any  unnecessary  restraints  upon  counsel, 
but  we  must  tell  you  again,  and  rule  as  a  matter  of  law — and  that  must 
be  obeyed— that  we  will  not  hear  these  extracts  read. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — I  shall  only  add — ^and  I  speak  in  the  presence 
gf  the  most  experienced  advocate  in  the  United  Kingdom — ^that  I  en- 
tirely concur  in  the  observations  of  my  brother  Fitzgerald,  and  that 
never  was  there  a  trial  in  which  there  was  gi'eater  latitude  given  to 
traversers'  counsel  for  the  discussion  of  matters  relevant  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  Nolan, — I  am  about  to  pass  away  from  the  extract.  The  desire 
of  the  learned  counsel  in  this  case  was  that  this  question  shovild  be 
decided.  T  may  mention  that,  in  the  O'Connell  trial,  there  was  no 
limitation  at  all,  even  to  reading  new8|)apers. 

Mr.  Justice  Barrt. — ^You  will  e^ciiso  me  for  sayinc:  that,  in  the 
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O'Connell  trial,  which  I  have  read  aome  two  or  three  times  over  for  the 
purposes  of  this  trial,  nothing  like  what  you  are  reading  is  attempted. 

Mr.  Macdanogh, — I  am  perfectly  sure  my  young  and  learned  friend 
will  take  the  advice  of  the  court. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — As  senior  cotmsel  has  intervened,  your  lordships 
will  allow  me  to  say  one  word.  I  am  now  speaking  for  myself,  propound- 
ing the  same  opinions  as  I  propounded  before  in  the  court.  The  distinc- 
tion that  I  have  pointed  out  in  favour  of  my  learned  Mend  behind 
me  is  this.  Your  lordships  know  we  all  appear  for 
separate  traversers,  and  that  in  strictness,  if  we  have  been  anxious  to 
take  advantage  of  the  rule  for  the  purpose  of  wasting  the  public  time, 
we  would  be  entitled  to  two  speeches.  Well,  as  I  have  often  done 
when  defending  prisoners,  I  abstained  from  speaking  until  the  evidence 
for  the  defence  had  been  given,  but  that  would  not  prevent  me  from 
going  through  the  case  as  ^  I  was  opening  it  in  the  first  instance.  My 
learned  friend  is  only  doing  that  now  ;  he  has  as  much  right  to 
open  the  case,  and  make  a  speech  in  omnibus^  since  my  friend,  Mr. 
Macdonogh  duly  opened  the  case  for  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Dillon. 
Like  case  like  rule,  and  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  distinc- 
tion. I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  distinction*  There  is  a 
fallacy,  I  say  it  with  all  respect,  that  I  thmk  has  crept  into  the  dis- 
cussion, and  it  is^  namely,  that  my  Mend  is  only  replying,  while  in  £act 
in  one  speech  he  is  both  opening  and  replying. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Not  a  word  has  fallen  from  the  Bench  that 
would  limit  his  right  in  anyway,  even  if  this  were  his  opening  speech, 
and  your  observations,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  arc  not  at  all  to  the  points  I 
may  say  that  you,  yourself,  made  a  very  able,  vigorous,  and  judicious 
speecn. 

Mr.  McLaughlin, — I  say  nothing  about  myself  at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — But  we  think  Mr.  Nolan  is  exceeding  the 
limits,  and  we  rule  as  a  matter  of  law,  not  as  a  matter  of  discussion,  and 
that  must  be  obeyed,  that  we  cannot  permit  these  extracts  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Justice  Barrt. — ^The  extracts  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nolan  are  not 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  by  Best,  dted  by  Mr.  Nolan.  He  pur- 
poses to  give  quotations  of  aUeged  facts,  without  having  witnesses  exa- 
mined with  references  to  these  facts. 

Mr.  Nokm, — ^Very  well.  '  -I  do  not  intend  to  do  it.  I  only  wished 
to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  there  are  some  gentlemen  who  have  to 
follow  me,  and  that  they  wished  to  have  this  question  of  extracts  settled 
one  way  or  other.  They  requested  me  to  read  extracts — ^these  extracts — 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  settled.  The  very  extract  I  read  I  read  with 
the  approlMktion  of  Mr.  Macdonogh,  in  order  that  the  question  should  be 
settled.  It  was,  gentlemen,  an  extract  relating  to  the  famine  of  1847. 
It  has  now  been  disposed  of,  and  I  must  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  have 
equal  satisfaction  as  if  I  had  read  it ;  and  the  reason  is  be- 
cause the  book  which  was  referred  to,  has,  it  appears,  been 
i-ead  by  their  lordships,  and  with  reference  to  what  Mr.  Rorke  said^ 
his  lordship  stated  that  it  would  make  one  shed  tears. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  that,  because  in  1879  and  1880,  when, 
gentlemen,  a  famine  was  going  on,  Mr.  Pamell  knew  perfectly  well 
what  occurred  in  1847  and  1848.  He  went  to  America.  Yon  have 
been  told  the  result  of  his  charitable  journey — ^that  he  sent  to  this 
country  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  and  that  this  country  waa 
saved.  You  see  from  the  list  of  the  scheduled  districts  what  amount  of 
money  was  raised,  as  I  say,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Pamell ; 
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for,  until  he  aimounoed  his  intention  of  starting  on  this  charitable  tour, 
no  effort  had  been  made  in  this  country — ^and  so  we  had  not  such  a 
fearful  tuue  in  1879  and  1880.  I  have  the  extract  to  which  I  intended 
to  refer.  It  would  have  been  next  in  my  list,  but  I  do  not  refer  to  it 
in  deference  to  his  lordship.  It  was  an  extract  hj  the  same  gentleman 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Foi-ster  in  1847,  who  again,  in  1«S79  and  1880, 
proceeded  and  visited  Ireland,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Chiitt>  is  a  charitaMo 
man.  That  is  a  written  and  published  book,  and  ])robaMy  nnd  possibly 
some  of  you  have  seen  it.  But  I  do  say  thLs,  gentlemen,  that  misery 
existed  in  1879  and  1880;  and  I  state  this,  wheth:;r  you  agree 
with  me  or  not,  that  for  a  long  time  that  famine  was  coming 
was  denied.  I  remember  my  own  state  of  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  time,  and  I  could  not  know  whether  famine  was 
coming  or  not.  (xentlemen,  that  it  did  come,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  a  terrible  one  if  measures  had  not  been  taken  to  relieve 
the  distress  is  admitted.  There  is  another  extract  from  a  communica- 
tion by  a  Royal  Duke  to  which  I  am  not  going  to  refer.  Mr. 
Macdonogh  need  not  be  under  any  apprehension.  I  bow,  as  I  always 
do,  to  the  ruling  of  the  Court,  but  at  the  same  time  I  had  a  right  to 
raise  a  question  which  must  be  decided  one  way  or  other.  You  have 
heard  that  Mr.  Pamell  went  to  America  and  that  £300,000  came  from 
America,  and  JS200,000,  I  think,  from  other  countries,  and  the  distress 
was  relieved.  A  general  election  took  place  in  the  midst  of  this  distress. 
At  that  general  election  in  round  numbers  (although,  gentlemen,  I  take 
no  part  in  politics  I  have  always  followed  very  carefully  the  question  of 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant)  some  eighty  members  were 
returned,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  in  Ireland,  pledged  to  what  in 
March  last  woidd  be  called  very  advanced  doctrines  on  this  land 
question.  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  party  were  in  number  sixty- 
three,  and  the  others  were  members  returned  on  advanced  Liberal 
principles.  Well,  gentlemen,  March  came  and  Parliament  met, 
and  the  new  Government  was  formed.  There  were,  very  naturally, 
expectations  from  this  new  Government.  I  think  Mr.  Pamell  said  in 
one  of  his  speeches  that  he  expected  nothing  from  the  Tories,  but  that 
now  the  Liberals  were  in  i^ey  expected  some  measure  from  them ; 
because,  gentlemen,  the  Liberal  party  were  ostracised  from  power  up  to 
the  Reform  Act,  and  since  they  passed  the  Reform  Act  they  had  a  long 
run  of  power,  and  it  has  been  owing  to  the  Irish  members — call  them 
what  you  will — Irish  members  in  one  shape  or  form — ^that  the  Libera] 
party  has  been  so  strong.  Well,  gentlemen,  after  they  came  in,  what 
happened  1  No  measure  for  IrelaiKl.  They  were  going  on  in  this  way, 
and  a  private  member,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  introduced  a  bill.  The 
Government  objected  to  the  passing  of  this  Bill  of  Mr.  O'Connor  Power's, 
and  they  passed  this  Bill  which  is  in  evidence,  and  which,  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  is  exactly  the  same  as  Mr.  O'Connor  Power's,  except  that 
it  is  limited  to  certain  districts,  and  that  it  recites  the  scheduled  districts. 
Andy  gentlemen,  once  this  was  done  there  was  a  great  cry  of  Com- 
munism, and  everything  of  that  class  to  Ireland  on  the  part  of  England. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Curran,  read  you  the  speech,  or  portion  of  the  speech 
before  the  question  was  settled,  of  the  opinion  of  a  noble  lord  on  the 
subject.  But  the  Liberals,  having  brought  in  their  Bill,  wanted  to  pass 
their  Bill,  and  you  have  heard  the  speeches,  which  are  in  evidence— I 
am  not  going  to  read  them  over  again — of  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Law,  the 
Marquess  of  Hartington,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  that  subject.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  think  they  painted  the  disti'ess  in  Ireland  in  strong  terms  (not 
stronger  than  they  deserved  though),  and  gentlemen,  I  may  say  I  think 
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they  painted  the  possible  and  probable  conduct,  as  they  alleged,  of  the 
Irish  landlords,  now  their  great  friends,   in  strong  terms.     The  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  Kight  Hon.  Hugh  Law  and  by  the  Marquess 
of  Hartington,  in  that  debate,  that  there  were  good  landlords  in  Ireland. 
That  is  not  denied ;  but  there  are  also  bad  landlords — that  a  state  of 
affairs  had  arisen,  not  contemplated  by  the  Land  Act,  and  that  there 
existed  tenants  who  were  unable  to  pay  their  rents  (I  suppose,  my  lord, 
I    am    at    liberty  .to    read    a    quotation     from     that     debate)   and 
that     the    result     might     be     that    unisxir    laudloixls    would    make 
use   of   the  power  which   had    been    placed    in    their  hands  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  the  holdings.     I  refer  now  to  the  statement 
of  the  Marquess  of  Hartington,  who  would  be,  I  presume,  if  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  not,  the  chief  of  that  great  party — "  In  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land the  impoverished  circumstances  of  the  tenant  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlord  a  weapon  which  the  Government  never  contem- 
{)lated,  and  which  has  enabled  the  landlord,  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  quarter 
or  a  half  year's  rent  to  clear  his  estate  of  hundreds  of  whom  in  ordinary 
circumstances  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  remove,  except  upon 
payment  of  a  heavy  pecuniary  fine.     I  ask  whether  that  is  not  a  weapon 
calculated  to  enable  landlords  absolutely  to  defeat  the  main  purposes  of 
the  Act.     Supposing  a  landlord  wished  to  clear  his  estate  of  a  number 
of  small  tenants  he  knows  that  this  is  the  time  to  do  it,  and  if  he  should 
lose  this  opportunity  he  can  never  have  it  again  without  a  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice.     Therefore,  the   exceptional  circumstances  of  the  times  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  bad  landlords  in  Ireland — and  such  there  are — a 
l)ower  which  will  enable  them  absolutely  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1870.      Well,   sir,  that  is  the  main  object  which  the 
present  Bill  is  intended  to   meet."     And  there  is  one  other  extract 
from  the  speech  of  the  Marquess  of  Hartington  to  which  I  will  refer 
as  particularly  pertinent  to  the  question.    It  was  in  reply  to  some  noble 
members  of  that  House  who  were  not,  I  presume,  speaking  in  a  com- 
plimentary way   of  the  measui-e  which  the  heir  to  great  estates  in 
Ireland  insisted  on  as  necessary  : — "  If  you  insist  that  this  Bill  is  a  Bill 
to  suspend  the  payment  of  rent,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  it 
is  far  from  being.    If  you  insist  upon  telling  the  tenants  that  Parliament 
and  the  Government  do  not  desire  that  they  should  pay  any  rent  for 
the  next  two  years — can  you  be  very  much  surprised  if  the  tenants 
believe  it  1"    That,  gentlemen,  was  applied  to  his  opponents,  the  Con- 
servatives, who  represented  the  landloi-ds  on  that  occasion  of  the  defence 
of  that  Bill.     Gentlemen,  that  Bill  was  thrown  out,  and  you  have  heard 
how   it   was  thrown  out.     The    Bill    was    simply  this :    It  was  the 
same    as  the    Ulster    Custom.     If  a    landlord    evicts  a    tenant  for 
the  non-payment  of  rent  the  Ulster  Custom    applies  and  the  tenant 
receives     compensation.       If     a     landlord     evicted     a     tenant     for 
the  non-payment  of  rent  last  year,  if  he  could  not  pay  the  rent,  he 
might  claim  some  small  thing,  but  he  could  not  claim  compensation 
for  disturbance.      Gentlemen,  the  defence  of  that  Bill  I  leave  in  the 
able  hands  of  the  Marquess  of  Hartington  and  in  the  able  hands  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.     I  pass  away  from  that.     Mr.  Pamell  was  present  at  these 
debates.     He  was  present  when  this  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  I  assume  he  was  present  when  this  was  thrown  out.    What 
then  could  he  think  1     What  could  any  one  think  1    True  it  is  you 
have  a  Government  which,  as  Mr.  Macdonogh  says,  wishes  to  do  good 
for  Ireland;  true  you  have  a  party  with  an  enormous  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     The  House  of  Lords  have  power,  and  you  see 
that  the  Liberal  members  are  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  leaders 
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thatthej  throw  out  their  leader's  own  Bill.  He  knew  (the  Govern- 
ment passed  no  Bill  at  all  for  the  tenants)  that  they  passed  a  Bill  lend- 
ing money  to  the  landlords  at  one  per  cent.,  and  a  great  deal  of  that 
money  was  not  to  be  spent  in  the  famine  years.  They  passed  no  Bill, 
thei-e  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  Irish  were  saved  by  public  charity. 
What  did  Mr.  Pamell  say  ?  He  said  there  was  an  honourable  man — 
by  the  word  honourable  he  meant  a  man  who  wished  to  pass  good  meas- 
ures for  Ireland,  but  they  are  not  all  powerful — and  he  said  that  the  agita- 
tion which  had  commenced  in  Ireland  for  peasant  proprietary  was  to  go  on. 
There  had  been  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  as  the  Eight  Hon.  the 
Attomey-Greneral  told  you,  which  had  recommended  to  a  certain  .extent 
peasant  proprietorship  ;  and  Mr,  Parnell  was  in  favour  of  it.  It  may 
be  said  this  peasant  proprietorship  is  not  suitable  for  Ireland  ;  it  cannot 
be  got.  You  have  been  told  how  the  French  got  it.  I  do  not  agree 
with  some  of  the  defendants  as  to  how  the  French  got  it ;  and  I  will 
say  a  word  to  you  as  to  how  they  got  it.  In  1789  the  king  got  into, 
debt,  and  when  he  got  into  debt  he  had  to  call  Parliament  together,  and 
the  Parliament  got  a  constitution.  When  the  Parliament  got  a  consti- 
tution the  nobles,  the  landlords,  were  dissatisfied  with  it  and  they  fled 
the  country.  Where  next  do  we  hear  of  them  1  We  hear  of  them, 
gentlemen,  leaving  their  land,  the  fair  land  of  France;  and  in  1792 
when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  invaded  the  land,  there  were  12,000 
emigrants  fighting  against  France  and  seeking  to  interfere  with  the  free 
will  of  the  king,  who  had  granted  the  constitution.  Is  it  a  won- 
der that  all  the  lands  of  those  emigrants,  the  lands  of  those  who 
had  deserted  their  country,  those  who  ought  to  have  stood  by 
their  king  and  aided  him, — ^is  it  a  wonder  that  their  lands 
were  confiscated  and  sold  ?  Of  course  the  tenants  got  them  cheaj^er  by 
being  sold  in  a  revolutionary  time. .  Thus  theFrenchbecame,not  by  murder- 
ing the  landlords,  but  in  the  way  I  have  stated,  peasant  proprietors.  Have 
they  prospered  ?  I  will  obey  the  ruling  of  his  lordship,  but  I  could  refer 
to  extract  after  extract  to  show  that  peasant  proprietorship  has  prospered. 
You  know  it  has  increased  the  wealth  of  France,  and  you  know  how  well 
managed  the  Civil  Government  of  France  is.  It  is  the  admiration  of 
all  who  go  there.  Was  that  the  only  case  ?  What  w^as  the  Prussian 
system  1  You  have  all  heard  how  in  1807  the  French  invaded  Prussia, 
and  how  the  soldiers,  the  descendants  of  the  great  Frederick,  fell  at  Jena. 
Well,  what  happened  1  There  was  a  man  in  Prussia,  who  had  been  a 
long  time  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  called  Stein.  I  will  call  him 
a  man  in  Prussia,  because  I  will  tell  you  how  Napoleon  called  him  when 
he  disliked  him.  Mr.  Stein  was  a  landlord.  His  position  was  very 
much  like  that  of  Mr.  Pamell.  He  was  what  was  called  a 
German  knight.  He  saw  that  in  1807  the  Prussian  soldiers  had  no 
real  interest  in  the  battle  ;  that  they  thought  it  made  very  little  dif- 
ference who  ruled  over  them  ;  and  if  they  had  not  fought  well  at  Jena 
— I  do  not  think  he  ever  said  they  did  not — but  they  never  rallied,  and 
they  did  not  care  for  their  country  the  moment  defeat  came.  He  de- 
termined to  do  something  that  would  give  a  large  number  of  proprietors 
who  would  have  a  stake  in  their  country,  and  then  he  framed  those 
rules  that  culminated  in  a  peasant  proprietary.  Napoleon  was  not  glad 
when  Stein  was  made  Prime  Minister  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  soon 
saw  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with  ;  and  he  issued  an  order  that,  where- 
ever  any  of  his  soldiers  should  find  a  man  named  Stein,  they  were  to 
take  him  and  kill  him.  Stein  afterwards  went  to  Russia,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Hartenburg.  But  his  rules  were  initiated  and  carried  out ; 
and  you  have  heard  in  modem  days  how  the  Prussian  loves  his  country,  how 
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he    fights    for    and     speaks     of    Fatherland.       In    the    great     war 
with  France  my  sympathies  were  not  with  the  Pinissians,  but  I  must 
bear  testimony  to  the  way  they  all  fought,  to  their  magnificent  conduct 
and  love  of  country.     The  same  thing  happened  in  Russia.     The  Rus- 
sians did  not  fight  very  well  in   the  Crhnea.     What  happened  ?    They 
created  a  peasant  proprietary  in  the  same  way.     The  way  they  created 
peasant  proprietors  in  Russia  was  this, — that  a  nobleman  was  given 
part  of  the  land,  and  he  had  to    arrange  with  the    tenant  for    the 
sum    of   money    the  latter  was  to   pay   for    the    rest  of  the    land  ; 
or    if    they    did    not     come    to    an  arrangement    as    to   the    price 
within   three    years,  the  law  arranged  it.       A  great  many  came  to 
the  arrangement  of  leaving  a  fixed  income  to  be  paid.      This  was  con- 
sidered bad,  and  in  1850,  the  landlords  were  bound  to  commute  the  fixed 
income  coming  oxit  of  portion  of  the  land,  at  eighteen  years'  purchase: 
Gentlemen,  that  is  what  happened  in  Prussia  and   Russia.      Well,  you 
may    say    England    will    not    follow  her  example.      Mr.   Pamell  is 
embarking  in  a  wild  scheme.     But  you  have  instances  of  it  existing 
in  the  Channel  Islands;    you  have  an  instance  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Sexton   in  his   speech  when  he  mentioned  Prince   Edward's   Island. 
There  the  tenants  were  not  paying  their  rents ,  it  was  said  they  were 
entering  into  a  combination  about  it.     And  what  happened  7    What 
happened  was  this — ^that  the  English  Government  advised  that  the 
tenants  should  become  proprietors,  and  -  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  to  tihe 
landlord — something  very  small.     With  all  those  instances  was  not  it, 
gentlemen,  a  reasonable  thing  and  a  wise  thing  for  ]\Ir.  Paniell  to 
embark  in  this  scheme  of  peasant  proprietors  1     Now,  gentlemen,  tliere 
is  another  question  here  whether  fixity  of  tenure  is  not  a  better  scheme  ; 
it  was  rather  represented  to  you  that  fixity  of  tenure  was  pro|>osed  bv 
the    Qovemment,   and   that   Mr.    Pamell   would   not   have    it,    and 
would      embark      in      the      agitation      for      peasant      propiietors. 
You      must     remember     things      as      they      existed  —  you     must 
remember  the  speech  of  Mr.  Pamell,  that  from  1874  to  1878  Bills  were 
introduced  by  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  McCarthy  Downing  for  fixity  of  tenure, 
and  that  those  Bills  would  not,  of  course,  get  a  second  read  Lag  in  the 
House  of  Commons — ^they  would  almost  refuse  to  discuss  them.     The 
Irish  members  used  to  divide  about  sixty.     In  1876  they  were  opposed 
by  the  Liberals  speaking  from  the  front  Opposition  benches.     Fixity  of 
tenure  was  strongly  and  stoutly  opposed  ;  and  one  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments urged  against  fixity  of  tenure  by  members  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, speaking  from  the  front  Opposition  benches,  was  that  fixity  of 
tenure  was  imfair  for  the  labourers.     Mr.  Law  here  now  says  that 
peasant  proprietorship  is  unfair  for  the  labourers. 

The  AUomey-General, — I  beg  to  say  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Nolan. — ^Well,  gentlemen,  if  Mr.  Law  did  not  say  that  I  certainly 
misunderstood  him ;  but  what  he  conveyed  to  me  was  that  this  agita- 
tion for  making  those  men  peasant  proprietors  gave  no  chance  for  the 
labourers  becoming  an3rthing  at  all. 

The  AUomey-General. — Thskt  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Noh/n, — ^I  interpreted  the  words  the  way  I  put  it  to  you.  I  am 
surprised  at  Mr.  Law  contradicting  me  ;  because  in  1876  he  argued  that 
fixity  of  tenure  was  imfair  for  the  labourers.  Now,  gentlemen,  there 
was  one  matter  I  came  into  controversy  with  his  lordship  about,  and  I 
wish  to  refer  to  it.  That  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy.  I 
think  his  lordship  thought  that  I  had  no  object  in  the  world  in  getting 
that  speech  in.  I  had  a  clear  and  distinct  object ;  for  having  listened 
to  the  speech  of  the  Right  Honorable  Hugh  Law  I  wanted  to  show 
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that  sensible  men  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  fixity  of  tenure  was 
not  to  be  obtained.  And  what  does  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  say  ?  ^  And 
now  as  Mr.  Bright  and  a  great  many  able  Englishmen  who  agree  with 
us  decline,  and  have  frequently  declined,  to  allow  rents  to  be 
measured,  I  say  that  the  only  way  you  can  compel  the  Irish  landlord 
to  submit  to  fair  rents  is  to  compel  him  to  have  his  land 
sold,  if  he  will  not  permit  it,  and  to  have  the  people 
turned  into  peasant  proprietors."  That  was  my  object.  I  wanted  to 
be  able  to  put  forward  a  gentleman  whose  abilities  I  admire,  who  is  in 
Parliament  since  1874.  His  statement — and  of  course  his  statement 
to  me  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  he  were  sworn  in  that  box — is  that  he 
believed  Mr.  Bright  would  not  go  in  for  it*  Gentlemen,  what  was  the 
belief  of  Mr.  Pamell  on  that  subject  1  **  Tou  will  observe  that  the 
lines  of  the  one  are  entirely  different  from  the  lines  of  the  other.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Forster  have  repeatedly  declared  that 
they  will  not  go  outside  the  lines  of  the  Land  Act  in  amending  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  that  they  will  not  adopt  the 
principle  of  Government  Arbitration  Courts  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
what  the  rent  shall  be."  With  that  statement  before  you,  do  not  you 
know  that  Mr.  Pamell  knew,  as  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  knew,  that  then  a 
measure  of  fixity  of  tenure  would  not  and  could  not  be  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  Is  it  to  be  carried  1  This  much  you  have  seen, 
thatalready  there  seems  to  be  no  more  doubt  about  that,  if  any  of  you  have 
watched  Parliamentary  proceedings.  But  if  it  is  carried,  it  is  carried 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Sexton,  and  those  other 
defendants,  members  of  the  Land  League^  who,  seeing  they  could  not  get 
fixity  of  tenure,  went  in,  gentlemen,  for  peasant  proprietorship,  which 
flourishes  so  much  in  other  countries.  Gentlemen,  I  think,  without 
trenching  on  the  rule  of  his  lordship,  I  may  say  this,  that  an  article 
written  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  Irishmen  of  the  day,  LordDufierin, 
has  lately  appeared  in  the  Times  showing  that  fixity  of  tenui'e  was  not 
a  proposal  tiiat  ought  to  be  entertained  aa  regards  Ismd  reform.  Mind, 
gentlemen,  this  Lord  Dufferin  is  a  Liberal.  He  is  a  man  of  the  highest 
abUity.  Tou  may  imagine  what  position  he  has  from  the  fact  that  when 
the  Conservative  party  wanted  a  good  Minister  for  Russia,  they  saw  he 
was  the  best  man,  and  sent  him  there.  Gentlemen,  I  referred 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Parnell,  in  order  to  show  you  what 
he  believed  on  this  subject.  Well,  what  happened?  After  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  in  August,  there  were  a  large  number 
of  meetings  held.  It  appears  that  the  first  meeting  that  Mr.  Sexton 
attended  was  on  the  2nd  October.  There  is  no  meeting  which  he  is 
alleged  to  have  attended  prior  to  that  date.  There  is  some  slight  or 
shadowy  evidence,  that  at  the  Phcenix  Park  meeting,  he  was  seen  some 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Land  League  office.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  was  at  the  meeting.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the 
meeting  itself.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  in  any 
way  affecting  Mr.  Sexton  prior  to  2nd  October.  Well,  gentlemen,  it 
appears  he  attended  altogether,  I  think,  about  three  meetings  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  information  on  the  1st  or  2nd  of  November. 
Thus,  gentlemen,  things  were  in  this  state,  that  you  had  no  measure  of 
land  leform  promised  for  this  year — none  in  the  world.  Mr.  Bright 
used  to  get  up  in  Parliament  and  say  they  would  do  everything  for 
Ireland ;  and  Lord  Hartington  used  to  get  up  and  say — *^  Mind,  we 
have  a  Commission.  We  are  promised  and  pledged  to  nothing."  Mr. 
Pamell  and  others,  seeing  Ireland  in  the  state  which  has  been  described, 
go  into  the  country,  and  they,  22  or  24  members,  attend  meetings, 
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and  at  the  meetings,  naturally,  the  subject  spoken  of  was  Irish  Land 
Beform.  It  is  said,  gentlemen,  there  was  a  conspiracy.  Why  1  Because 
they  spoke  on  the  same  subject  But,  gentlemen,  they  spoke  on  the 
same  subject,  because  every  Member  of  Parliament  returned  by  the 
tenants  knows  very  well  that  that  is  the  only  subject  the  tenants  want 
to  be  spoken  on.  That  is  the  one  subject  before  their  minds.  Well,  it  is  said 
there  was  concert,  for  they  put  forward  the  same  remedy.  I  have  shown 
you  that  they  believe  there  is  only  one  possible  remedy.  And  mind,  this 
peasant  proprietorship  in  Ireland  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Bright  in  a  great 
speech  which  was  delivered  in  Dublin  in  '68.  Some  of  the  Land  Act 
clauses  are  called  the  Bright  Clauses.  But  they  wholly  failed.  Well, 
gentlemen,  it  is  said  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  but  this  conspiracy 
had  so  gained  in  nine  months — during  three  of  which  MLr.  PameU  was 
in  America  and  Mr.  Dillon  was  in  America,  and  did  not  attend  till  the  end 
of  Jime — Members  of  Parliament  attended  the  meetings,  and  they  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  the  day.  The  Liberals  praised  the  Liberals ;  the 
Conservatives  denounced  the  Liberals,  and  their  measures,  and  their 
whole  conduct.  There  were  meetings  in  England  against  what  Mr. 
Parnell  wanted.  Is  it  unfair,  or  is  there  anything  wrong  ?  What  did 
they  advocate  1  I  am  not  going,  gentlemen,  to  read  extract  after  extract, 
which  I  could  read  in  evidence,  of  the  statement  of  the  different 
speakers,  what  tbey  went  in  for ;  but  every  one  of  them 
went  in  for  peasant  proprietorship  and  compensating  the  landlord. 
Mr.  Parnell,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  said  the  occupying  tenants  were 
willing  to  give  Government  compensation,  and  let  the  Grovemment  give 
the  landlords  their  share  of  the  compensation.  A  payment  of  5  per 
cent,  for  thirty-five  years  is  the  exact  scheme  that  could  be  carried  out. 
The  Government  coidd  have  got  the  money  at  4|  per  cent.,  and  the 
difference  would  pay  back  the  capital  and  the  interest  of  the  money ;  so 
that  the  proposition  was  perfectly  reasonable  and  rational  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  went  in  the  same  direction  as  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  PamelL 
Mr,  Sexton,  at  the  Oola  meeting,  referred  to  the  case  of  Prince 
Edward's  Island ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  and  numerous  others 
all  referred  to  this  scheme  of  the  landlords  being  purchased 
out.  Well,  it  is  said,  gentlemen,  that  they  offer  only  twenty 
years*  purchase  on  Griffith's  valuation.  In  point  of  fact>  they  made 
no  such  offer  at  all.  What  they  said  was,  that  Government  should 
make  an  offer,  and  when  the  tenaut?j  are  to  purchase  and  the  landlords 
to  sell,  of  course  there  would  be  naturally  a  difference  about  the  price — 
what  the  landlords  are  entitled  to  is  tlio  fair  value.  Gentlemen,  is  this 
twenty  years  such  a  very  wild  offer  1  What  was  land  sold  for  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  in  Ireland  up  to  about  three  years  ago  ?  I  had 
the  exact  figures  at  which  it  was  sold  in  the  Province  of  Connauglit 
It  was  sold  at  eighteen  years'  pxirchase.  Tliat  is  since  the  Land  Act. 
Curiously  enough  to  say,  it  sold  at  a  small  per  centjige  less  by  the  pass- 
ing of  tlie  Laud  Act.  It  sold  at  about  eighteen  years'  jmrchase  in  Con- 
naught,  and  in  other  provinces  in  Ireland  it  sold  at  three  or  four  y«ars 
more.  Mind,  gentlemen,  that  return  includes  grass  land;  it.  in*- 
cludes  grazing  farms  which  would  sell  for  much  more  than  the 
tenants'  holdings,  and  therefore  the  price  which  would  be  got  for 
tenants'  holdings,  if  the  land  was  sold  in  Connaught,  would  be 
considerably  less  than  at  eighteen  years'  purchase.  Well,  gentlemen, 
notwithstanding  all  tliose  facts  and  matters  which  have  been  submitted 
to  you,  the  Government  thought  projier  to  decide  on  this  prosecution, 
and  the  issue  rests  with  you.  I  have  not  very  much  more  to  say  to 
you.     My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Curran,  went  over  the  evidence  in  detail. 
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and,  therefore^  genUemen,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  follow  him  in 
what  he  has  done.  I  may,  howeyer,  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  approval 
which  these  meetings  received  from  the  Bishops  of  the  Church — Arch- 
bishop Croke,  Dr.  Moran,  the  Bishop  of  Waterford,  and  several  others. 
Have  they  not  approved  of  this  agitation,  an  agitation,  gentlemen,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  acquire  peasant  proprietorship  in  Ireland  and 
some  settlement  of  this  land  question?  Now,  gentlemen,  could  this 
prosecution,  commenced  here,  have  been  instituted  in  England  %  I  will 
here  just  say  one  word  on  the  subject  of  trades  unionism.  Formerly 
you  could  indict  a  man  in  England  for  what  was  then  regarded  as  a 
criminal  offence ;  that  is  a  number  of  workmen  confederating  and 
agreeing  not  to  work  except  at  a  particular  rate  of  wages.  That  being 
the  state  of  the  law,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  1870,  when  a  Liberal 
Government  were  in  power,  to  the  effect  that  no  individual  should  be 
liable  to  pimishment  for  doing  an  act  simply  c^  the  groimd  that  such 
an  act  tended  to  restrain  the  free  course  of  trade.  That  Act  made  the 
Act  null  by  which  trades  unionists  could  be  prosecuted;  and  in  1875 
a  further  Act,  in  favour  of  workmen,  was  passed,  so  that  any  combina- 
tion on  the  part  of  two  or  more  to  do  any  act  in  contemplation  of 
the  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  would  not  render  them  liable  to  be 
indicted  for  conspiracy ;  such  an  act,  if  committed  by  one  person,  not 
being  punishable  as  a  crime.  That  is  what  they  have  done  for  trade 
unionists  in  England ;  but  here  the  statement  of  the  Crown  is  that  these 
gentlemen,  the  traversers,  are  liable  for  what  is  not  a  criminal  offence  in 
England.  These  gentlemen  have  never  been  giiilty  of  the  criminal  acts 
alleged,  yet  the  law  officers  of  a  Liberal  Government  in  Ireland  institute 
a  prosecution  against  them  for  conspiracy,  which  could  not  be,  and  would 
not  be,  attempted  in  England.  For  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  them 
they  have  had  recourae  to  this  old  weapon  of  conspiracy,  which  had  been 
tried  in  England,  and  which  had  been  condemned  and  thrown  aside. 
It  is  said  you  can  indict  a  man  if  he  does  a  criminal  act.  Quite 
right,  for  what  he  does  himself;  but  don't  have  this  wild  doc- 
trine of  indicting  him  for  what  others  do.  How  are  you  to 
infer  concert  for  an  illegal  acti  Because  you  find  men  point- 
ing out  a  system  of  land  reform  in  Ireland  you  are  asked  to 
infer  they  are  guilty  of  conspiracy.  Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
only  in  Ireland  sudi  an  indictment  could  be  framed.  It  would  hi\  abso- 
lutely impossible  in  England.  Wlien  I  state  that,  I  state  it  deliberately, 
because  I  know  that  this  very  j^rosecution  has  been  Bcr  spoken  of  by  a 
member  of  the  present  Government — Mr.  Courtenay.  Well,  gentlemen, 
you  have  men  here  in  Ireland  indicted  as  conspirators  for  doing  an  act ; 
while  in  England  an  indictment  would  not  be  allowed  for  the  doing  of  a 
similar  act.  Do  you  approve  of  that?  It  is  said,  gentlemen,  that  they 
advocated  Communism.  They  have  not  advocated  Communism ;  they  have 
not  advocated  depriving  the  landlords  of  their  property.  On  the  coi  tiui  y, 
they  have  advocated  purchasing  the  property  of  the  landlords  i-n  l;jr 
and  equitable  teims,  but  they  have  advocated  that  the  tenants  have  a 
right  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  holdings,  and  the  GoTcrnniCnt 
arc  to  a  great  extent  responsible.  I  have  shown  what  the  facts  ar(i. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  now  all  but  done.  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  not  pros- 
perous, and  you  must  find  out  some  reason  why  it  is  not.  I  want  you, 
gentlemen,  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  it.  Is  it  because  the  land  of  Ire- 
land is  not  fei-tile  1  You  know  it  is  better  land  than  they  have  in 
Belgium.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  people  or  the  fault  of  the  law  under 
which  they  live?  There  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  wi:on  it 
might  liave  been  said  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Irish  people.       We 
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have  all  read — we  have  all  heard  possibly — ihe  Irish  people  abused. 
They  have  been  described  as  lazy  and  indolent,  and  as  a  people  who  do 
not  care  to  work.  Possibly,  gentlemen,  that  might  have  been  said  long 
ago  of  the  Irish  people.  Perhaps  they  were  only  known  by  what 
they  had  done,  and  they  were  afforded  little  opportonity  of 
doing  anything  in  Ireland.  We  all  know  that  in  Iroland 
up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  history  was  a  miserable 
one  indeed  ?  A  curious  story,  a  pleasant  story  for  Irishmen,  is  told  by 
Macaulay.  He  says  that  James  the  Second  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
Irish  troops  under  his  command.  He  did  not  believe  they  could  fight,  and 
he  asked  the  French  king  to  send  him  some  French  troops.  The  French 
king  did  so,  but  stipulated  that  he  was  to  receive  in  exchange  an  equal 
number  of  Irish  to  be  soldiers,  but  he  did  not  care  whether  they  were 
drilled  or  undriUed.  The  exchange  was  made,  and  you  have  read  and 
heard  how  on  a  memorable  day  the  French  troops  and  the  Irish  were 
defeated  while  their  commander  looked  on  in  safety  from  a  distant  lull, 
while  his  competitor,  sword  in  hand,  waa  fording  a  river  fighting  for  the 
fairest  kingdom  in  the  world  I  That  is  Irish  history.  But,  gentlemen, 
Macaulay  has  vindicated  the  Irish  people  from  the  calumny  that  they 
are  lazy  and  indolent.  He  tells  that  almost  within  the  same  year  those 
troops  so  exchanged  fought  a  battle  on  the  border  land  of  France  and 
Italy ;  that  battle  is  called  Marseilla.  It  was  a  victory  for  the  French 
arms,  and  both  friend  and  foe  gave  the  honour  of  that  day  to  Ireland. 
Gentlemen,  that  was  the  first  ba,ttle  emblazoned  on  the  famous  standards 
which  afterwards,  according  to  military  archives,  floated  over  200,000  of 
your  countrymen  who  fell  in  the  honour  of  their  flags,  defending  them  and 
lighting  for  France  when  they  had  to  leave  their  country.  Grentlemen, 
you  all  know  how  the  victory  of  that  day  was  surpassed  on  another 
occasion.  You  have  heard  how  the  English  Guards  drove  before  them 
the  French  household  troops  until  they  were  driven  back  by  your 
countrymen,  and  you  have  read  the  statement  of  the  king,  who  said, 
'^  Cursed  be  the  laws  that  deprived  him  of  such  soldiers."  Gentlemen,  I 
do  not  refer  to  these  matters  to  painfully  recall  the  histoiy  of  times 
that  are  past  and  gona  You  know  full  well  that  the  soldiers  who  fought 
so  well  under  that  French  king  and  under  the  French  flag  distinguished 
themselves  on  many  a  battle  field,  reflecting  honour  on  Uiemselves  and 
lustre  on  their  country.  Surely  we  may  recall  those  deeds  with  pride, 
gentlemen,  whenever  we  find  a  wish  or  disposition  to  disparage  the 
character  of  our  countrymen.  If  they  possess  no  other  qualities, 
has  not  history  proved  that  they  possess  ^at  quality  which  commands 
respect  and  admiration,  and  that  is  the  quality  of  making  brave  soldiers, 
whether  they  happen  to  be  fighting  under  the  flag  of  England  or  of 
1^'rance.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  country  or  of  the  people. 
They  are  not  lazy  or  indolent.  What  is  it,  then)  I  say  it  must  be  the 
state  of  the  laws  under  which  they  live ;  and  we  say  those  laws  are  land- 
lordism. Mr.  Pamell  has  striven  to  change  those  laws ;  Mr.  Sexton 
and  the  other  traversers  have  striven  to  change  them;  and  you  are 
asked  to  find  that  is  a  crime,  and  brand  them  as  conspirators. 
Gentlemen,  I  believe  you  will  not  so  find.  I  believe  you 
will  give  a  just  and  honest  verdict,  and  your  word  will  go  abroad  that 
to  seek  to  better,  to  benefit  one's  country  is  no  crime,  and  that  Mr. 
Pamell,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  been  indicted 
will  go  forth  from  this  Court  to  advocate  the  interests  of  their  countzy 
in  what  I  believe  will  prove  the  most  memorable  Parliament  for  Ireland 
that  has  ever  yet  assembled.  Gentlemen,  the  Attorney-General  has 
told  you  there  is  a  great  desire  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  Irish 
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people  in  the  West.  I  belieye,  gentlemen,  and  I  trust,  there  is  such  a 
desire,  and  I  trust  it  may  be  acoompliedied.  But,  gentlemen,  if  it  is 
accomplished,  and  if  a  grand  measure  of  land  reform  is  carried,  every 
one  will  admit  that  in  a  great  measure  it  is  owing  to  an  agitation  for  land 
reform  which  was  not  commenced  yesterday,  but  which  has  been 
carried  on  for  many  and  many  a  day,  and  for  which  many  a  man  has 
struggled.  When  granted  there  may  be  some  chance  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  this  unhappy  country.  If  it  is  granted,  I  doubt  not  the  country 
will  become  peaceful  and  prosperous.  If  you  give  us  your  verdict,  I 
believe  the  Irish  tenants — I  believe  the  Irish  people,  in  whatever  quarter 
of  the  world  they  may  dwell,  will  believe  that  at  last  there  is  a  new  day 
dawning  for  Ireland^  and  that  at  length  the  recording  angel,  who  so  long 
had  nought  to  record  but  the  miseries  and  misfortxmes  of  our  common 
country,  will  rejoice  that  the  long  looked  for  day  is  at  last  approaching 
when  a  new  leaf  may  be  turned  over  destined  to  contain  the  doings  of  a 
prosperous,  loyal,  and  contented  people. 

Mr.  Eichard  Adams, — May  it  please  your  Lordships  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury — I  appear  here  for  two  of  the  traversers,  Mr.  M.  M.  O'Sul- 
livan  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan.  Grentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  freely  confess 
that  if  I  consulted  my  personal  inclinations,  that  at  this  stage  of  the 
case,  after  the  patient  and  unremitting  attention  my  lords,  and  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  have  given  to  it — if  I  consulted  my  personal  inclina- 
tions, I  would  most  unquestionably  waive  my  right  to  speak.  But, 
gentlemen,  it  waa  determined  that  each  counsel  shali  address  the  Court 
and  jury  on  behalf  of  his  clients,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  individual 
clients  whose  interests  I  have  been  feebly  guarding  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  case,  if  I  did  not  offer  to  you  a  few  words.  I  only  promise 
to  you  that  when  the  usual  time  comes  for  the  adjournment  I  shall  close, 
and  you  will  say  that  my  speech  has  one  merit  of  eloquence,  that  of 
brevity.  Qentlemen  of  the  jury,  when  we  originally  determined  that 
each  of  the  counsel  should  address  you,  we  believed  we  would  have  a 
weighty  and  a  difficult  task,  because  we  thought  we  would  have 
a  great  mass  of  evidence  for  the  defence  to  devote  our  attention 
to.  Gentlemen,  the  evidence  for  the  defence  is  slight  and 
trivial  You  know  why.  The  people  of  Ireland — I  should  rather  say 
those  traversers  here,  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  they  are  the 
people  of  Ireland  or  not,  the  men  who  are  carrying  the  flag  and  doing 
battle  for  the  tenants  of  Ireland,  like  an  ancient  champion  have  thrown 
down  the  glove  on  the  table  of  the  couii;,  but  the  recreant  knights  who  are 
doing  batde  for  the  landlords  declined  to  take  up  the  glove,  and  our 
veteran  knight  has  ridden  off  triumphant  with  the  nineteenth  count  as  a 
feather  in  his  helmet.  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  said — a  great  English 
writer  has  been  quoted  as  saying— that  a  nation  is  more  powerful  than 
a  lord.  A  nation  is  more  generous  than  a  lord.  It  will  be  some  con- 
solation to  you  to  know  that  poor  old  Berry,  the  ex-tenant  of  the  Earl 
of  Lucan,  will  not  go  back  to  the  place  where  so  many  of  my  lord's 
t-enants  are  spending  the  evening  of  their  days,  to  the  pauper  wards  of 
the  Loughrea  workhouse,  but  will  be  maintained  in  comfort  and  honour 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  heard  from  our 
veteran  leader  that  this  is  no  petty  case.  It  is  no  squabble  between 
A  and  B,  between  man  and  man ;  it  is  no  charge  against  a  few  individuals 
of  conspiring  to  cheat  a  tradesman  of  his  wares  ;  it  is  no  charge  against 
some  libertine  and  his  associates  of  carrying  off  some  victim.  Gentle- 
men, Sir  Robert  Peel  said  you  cannot  indict  a  nation.  I  regret  it  was 
left  to  his  most  illustrious  disciple  to  attempt  that  task.  A  case  like  this, 
as  you  heard  from  my  learned  friend,  you  never  heard  before.  You  never 
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heard  of  five  members  of  Parliament  being  tried  before.      Never  heard  of 
their  being  tried,  but  I  did  hear  how  a  tyrant  king  exercised  the  hand  of 
power  againstfive  membersofX^arliamentintheBritiBhlloaseof  Commons, 
and  how  the  end  of  that  abominable  transaction  was  a  scaffold  erected  for 
that  sovereign  before  the  banqueting  place  at  Whitehall     This  is  a  great 
political  trial,  andyoucannotdojourdutywithoutcarrying  with  you,  when 
you  retire  from  that  box,  great  political  and  historical  consideratums. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  no  bajBO  adulator  of  England ;  no  character  fits  so 
badly  on  an  Irishman ;  but  I  am*no  base  denier  to  her  of  such  fair  fame 
as  she  is  entitled  to.     And  this  I  say,  whatever  England  may  be  in 
dealing  with  subject  nations,  and  whether  she  deals  wi^  the  Afghans  in 
Central  Asia,  or  Dutchmen  in  South  Africa,  or  Celts  in  Connaught,  she 
does  not  appear  to  possess  in  an  exceptional  degree  the  &xnilty  of  at- 
taching their  sympathies  and  affections.      Whatever  she  may  be  in 
dealing  with  other  nations,  this  I  say  of  her,  that  within  her  own  four 
seas,  dealing  with  her  own  English  people,  she  has  succeeded  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree  in  solving  the  great  problem  of  uniting  liberty  and 
order.     Far  different,  indeed,  has  been  the  fate  of  other  countries.     You 
have  heard  in  the  course  of  the  speeches  allusion  made  to  that  tremen- 
dous catastrophe  in  which  that  fair  and  famous  land,  divided  from 
England  only  by  a  silver  streak  of  sea,  was  ninety  years  ago  involved. 
Gentlemen,   the    landlords    of    Ireland  are   crying    to   heaven    and 
earth    that    never  yet     was    there     an    aristocracy     suffering    such 
misfortunes    as  the    Land  League   inflicted  on  them.      Why,  if   the 
I^and  League  was  guilty,  and  did  all  that  was  charged,  what  is  the  fate 
which  has  fallen  on  them  1     That  in  times  of  great  calunity,  after  three 
years  of  lean  kine  had  affected  Ireland,  the  wealthiest  class  in  the  com- 
munity were  compelled  to  accept  lis.  6d,  iix  the  pound  on  their  impos- 
sible rents.     What  has  been  the  fate  of  the  aristocracy  of  France  f 
Have  you  ever  visited  that  country  which  still  bears  to  the  eye  of  the 
passing  stranger  the  marks  of  a  general  dissolution  and  revolution  of 
society  9     Have  you  ever  passed  aside  from  the  splendour  and  gaieties  of 
modem  Paris  to  walk  down  by  those  once  splendid  mansions,  now  turned 
into  lodginghouses  along  the  silent  streets  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  t 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  ruins  of  those  castles  whose  terraces  and  gardens 
overhimg  the  Loire  1    Have  you  heard  that  from  those  magnificent  hotels, 
from  those  ancient  castles,  an  aristocracy  as  proud,  as  brave,  as  splendid  as 
any  Europe  ^ver  saw,  was  driven  forth  to  exile  and  beggary,  to  implore 
the  charity  of  hostile  Governments  and  hostile  creeds,  to  cut  wood  in  the 
back  settlements  of  America,  and  teach  French  in  the  schoolrooms  of 
London?     It  was  not  the  aristocracy  of  France  alone  that  was  over- 
whelmed in  that  great  catastrophe,  but  the  city  of  Paris  ran  with  the 
blood  of  the  fair  and  noble.     The  revolution,  Satum4ike  in  the  end, 
devoured  its  own  children,  and  the   lava  flood  passing  beyond   the 
boundaries  of  France  set  the  world  in  a  flame.     Why  was  France  cursed 
with  that   awful  catastrophe?    Why   was    it    in   1779  the  French 
people  could  not  obtain  the  peaceful  reform  they  needed  without  setting 
the  world  in  a  blaze  ?    It  was  because  they  had  no  political    liberty, 
because  they  had  no  free  Parliament,  no  free  speech  ;  because,  above  all, 
they  had  no  right  of  free  public  meeting — ^the  right  which  you  are  trying 
here  to-day.     It  was  because  the  flood  of  discontent  poured  through 
secret  channels,  through  the  channel  of  the  secret  printing  press,  through 
the  channel  of  the  secret  societjr,  through  the  channel  of  the  conspirators' 
garret,  generating    into    a    force    wlixich  produced  a  convulsion  that 
shook  the  world. 

How  far  different  has  it  been  in  England;   there  for  200  years 
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freedom  has  slowly  broadened  down ;  and  200  years  have  elapsed  since 
English  maiden  sought  the  watchfire  of  an  enemy,  or  the  still  more 
baneful  gloom  of  brothers'  swords  crossed  in  civil  war.  Why  was  this  t 
Because,  thanks  to  the  Bevolution,  for  200  years  England  has  enjoyed 
free  speech — she  has  enjoyed  a  free  press — a  free  Parliament,  and  the 
free  right  of  public  meeting.  Grentlemen,  these  liberties  are  not  purchased 
without  a  prica  You  hav.e  heard  from  my  learned  leader, Mr.  Macdonogh, 
and  from  other  gentlemen,  of  the  great  troubles  that  attended  the  Keform 
agitation  of  1831 — how  part  of  Bristol  was  burned  to  the  ground — ^how 
the  splendid  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  sacked  and  burned — 
how  outrages  took  place  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  how  the  jails  of 
Derby  were  broken  open.  Gentlemen,  I  think  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
City  of  London  you  will  find  a  still  more  memorable  and  touching  scene 
of  what  happened  in  those  days.  Stand  at  that  magni£cent  edifice — 
the  Marble  Arch — and  look  at  the,  palace  which  faces  you,  and  you  will 
see,  with  astonishment^  that  upon  the  front  of  that  palace,  in  the  heart 
of  the  richest  and  most  peaceful  district  in  the  largest  city  in 
the  world,  that  the  windows  are  protected  by  huge  iron  shutters. 
Those  shutters  were  put  up  by  the  owner  of  that  house — ^by 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  to  protect 
himself  from  the  fury  of  a  London  mob.  What  has  the  Land  League 
done  1  A  few  wild  words  spoken,  and  Ireland  is  to  be  deprived  of  the 
right  of  public  meeting  which  England  has  so  long  enjoyed.  Gentle- 
men, what  is  it  that  the  Land  League  has  done  ?  Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  how,  under  the  old  Gospel,  this  land  war  has  existed  in  Ireland 
for  200  years.  By  that  unhappy  irony  of  fate  which  has  always  pur- 
sued this  poor  country,  the  event  of  the  great  revolution  that  placed  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne,  while  it  brought  law  and  liberty  to 
England,  it  brought  confusion  and  misery  to  Ireland.  The  land  war  has 
raged  for  200  years.  It  has  cost  the  lives  of  thousands.  The  tenant's 
blunderbuss  and  the  landlord's  halter  have  both  taken  their  dreadful 
tales  of  victims.  We  are  told  that  the  Land  League  is  triumphant  in 
Ireland.  "  While  the  peaceful  Isle  does  slumber,  wrapped  in  universal 
awe,**  never  waa  Ireland  so  free  from  crime  as  at  the  present  moment.  I 
will  read  to  you  one  extract  from  a  speech — only  one  sentence — and  it 
is  the  only  extract  I  will  trouble  you  with.  It  describes  what  Ireland 
was  when  agrarian  agitation  was  carried  on  by  the  Bibbonmen 
and  Peep  o'  Day  boys — when  agitation  peered  out  from  those  secret 
channels.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  spoken  by  the  great  Loi-d 
Macaulay,  when  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833,  in  the  lifetime 
of  many  who  are  now  listening  to  me.  ''Since  we  parted  last 
summer— r(he  said,  describing  the  agrarian  condition  of  Ireland) — the 
slaughter  in  Ireland  has  exceeded  the  slaughter  at  a  pitched  battle — the 
destruction  of  property  has  been  as  great  as  would  have  been  caused  by 
the  storming  of  three  or  four  towns.  Civil  war  indeed.  I  would 
rather  live  in  the  midst  of  any  civil  war  we  had  in  England  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  than  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment  Bather,  much  rather,  live  on  the  line  of  march  of  the  Pre- 
tender's army  than  live  in  Tipperary  now.  It  is  idle  to  threaten  us 
with  civil  war,  we  have  it  already."  Gentlemen,  that  was  the  account 
of  what  Ireland  was  in  a  highly  civilized  time,  under  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment, before  agrarian  agitation  began  to  pour  in  upon  unlawful 
channels.  What  has  the  Land  League  done,  gentlemen  1  It  has  called  up 
the  waters  of  agitatioA  from  their  secret  channels,  and  made  them  pure 
in  the  light  of  day  under  God's  sun.  The  best  day  that  Ireland  ever 
saw  was  theday,  that  thespirit  of  agrarian  discontent  was  coaxed  out  of  the 
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mountain  cave — out  of  the  Bibbonmen's  hut — and  was  focussed  in  a 
public  room  in  Abbey  street,  with  a  big  brass  plate  on  the  door,  and  the 
reporters  sitting  in  the  council  chamber.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  agita- 
tion which  our  Liberal  Government  seeks  hy  this  absolute  and  worn 
out  weapon  to  strike  down.  Grentlemen,  what  has  the  Land  League  done. 
Their  avowed  object  you  have  heard.  They  were  innocent  principles  such 
as  recommend  themselves  to  every  honest  man — to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
reform  the  land  laws,  and  to  rouse  public  opinion  against  the  evil  doings 
of  the  landlords.  To  rouse  public  opinion.  And  what  are  the  masses 
of  the  speeches — I  will  not  say  speeches,  but  scraps  of  speeches — ^but 
rousing  public  opinion.  Have  men  a  right  to  rouse  public  opinion  t 
That  is  the  question  you  have  to  decide  when  you  come  to  pronounce 
your  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Have  they  a  right  to  rouse  public 
opinion  against  the  evil  doings  of  the  landlords.  Crentlemen,  it  needs 
no  philosophy  of  Mill  to  tell  us  that  in  the  best  interests  of  society — 
in  the  interests  of  the  State — ^the  actions  of  an  owner  of  land  must  be 
judged  in  a  manner  different  from  those  of  an  owner  of  ordinary  chattel 
property.  Pass  away  now^  gentlemen,  from  Ireland  and  this  Land 
League.  Pass  to  Scotland.  It  was  stated,  and  with  truth,  that  a  great 
nobleman  in  Scotland — a  great  Duke — owns  three  counties  in  Scotland, 
and  that  the  tenants  upon  his  estates  are  almost  all  tenants  at  will  from 
year  to  year  on  exceedingly  short  leases.  Suppose  any  shopkeeper  in 
Edinburgh — any  haberdasher,  or  draper,  or  watchmaker  thought  it 
proper  to  shiit  up  his  place  of  business  to-morrow  that  is  his  own  affidr. 
That  is  a  loss  to  his  employees,  it  is  an  inconvenience  to  his  custom- 
ers, but  it  is  no  concern  to  the  public  at  large.  But  suppose  that  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  took  it  into  his  head — and  he  has  the  legal  power 
to  do  it — no  man  could  say  him  nay — to  serve  notices  to  quit  upon 
every  man  living  in  those  three  counties,  to  clear  out  every  one  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns— every  inhabitant  of  the  villages — to 
sweep  away  a  happy  and  contented  tenantry,  and  to  reduce  those 
three  counties  to  a  large  deer  forest — ^that  is  his  legal  right. 
Gentlemen,  he  has  as  much  right  to  do  so  as  a  shopkeeper  in  Edinburgh 
to  shut  his  shop,  but  if  you  can  think  of  a  man  conceiving  an  idea  so 
wicked  and  monstrous  as  I  mention^— then  all  Scotchmen — there  was  not 
one  of  the  men  of  Bannockbum  that  would  not  start  to  their  feet,  and 
the  roar  from  the  Borders  to  John  o'  Groat's  house  would  go  through  the 
isle,  and  the  spoiler  in  morals,  if  not  in  law,  would  recoil.  Is  it  to  be 
said  let  Scotland  cry  out  against  landlord  oppression — let  England  cry 
out  against  landlord  oppression — but,  if  in  Ireland  you  say — "  do  not 
evict — join  together  and  raise  the  shout  of  public  opinion  " — raise  a  shout 
of  pubHc  opinion — ^prevent  evictions  by  public  opinion — evoke  public 
opinion — ^bring  landlordism  before  public  opinion — ^thereis  the  place  where 
the  crime  is  charged,  and  where  men  are  now  awaiting  your  verdict. 
Now,  gentlemen,  what  were  the  irregularities  of  which  these  men  were 
guilty — ^the  ends  proposed  by  them  were  lawfid  ends.  The  means  were 
public  meetings  called  under  the  free  air  of  Heaven — ^lawful  means. 
What  is  the  crime  ?  A  few  wild  words  said  to  be  uttered  by  speakers 
at  those  meetings.  Why,  I  tell  you  that  if  once  the  doctrine  is  to  be 
laid  down  that  though  a  man  enter  into  a  lawful  design,  at  any 
moment  it  may  be  converted  into  an  unlawful  design  by  a  few 
wild  words  spoken  here  and  there — farewell,  I  say,  to  the  right  of 
public  meeting — farewell  to  all  public  meetings.  Gentlemen,  I  could 
well  understand  if  it  was  pretended  that  these  meetings  were  held  in  a 
manner  such  as  would  terrify  and  intinudate  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
The  case  of  O'Connell  will  go  down  to  history  with  the  case  of  Alice 
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Lyle,  to  which  my  learned  leader  referred  as  a  scandal,  a  disgrace,  and  a 
prostitution  of  justice ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  against  O'Connell 
the  accusers  had  one  pretence'  which  is  wanting  of  them  here — the 
gigantic  size  of  the  meetings  referred  to.  500,000  men  assembled  in 
Cork,  300,000  in  Elilkennj,  and  half  a  million  of  men  at  MuUaghmast. 
They  came  from  various  <^tricts,  they  marched  in  military  order,  they 
were  headed  by  men  on  horseback  called  the  Bepeal  cavalry,  they 
obeyed  the  watchwords,  and  certainly  they  did  present  all  the  outward 
semblance  of  military  array.  It  was  said,  and  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to 
answer  it,  that  they  called  500,000  men  together,  but  it  ^as  not  to  hear 
arguments — ^it  was  not  to  hear  speeches.  It  was  physically  impossible 
that  500,000  men  could  hear  the  speeches  from  the  platform,  and  it  was  for 
terrorism  that  the  people  were  caUed  together.  In  the  present  case  it  was 
plain  that  the  meetings  were  lawful — ^that  they  were  of  legal  proportions — 
of  reasonable  size — ^and  they  were  called  not  for  the  purpose  of  a  physical 
demonstration,  but  for  speeches  and  free  discussion.  They  were  sanctioned 
by  the  Government  that  first  sent  the  police  to  watch  them,  and  then 
withdrew  them — 1  don't  know  whether  by  a  secret  pact  or  not — ^andyou 
are  asked  to  convict,  for  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  these  men  on  such 
evidence.  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  laboured  to  you  over  and  over  again 
— I  will  not  labour  it  now — ^it  has  been  laboured  over  and  over  again 
that  there  was  no  common  consent,  that  there  was  no  common  consent 
and  design — ^that  there  was  no  mutual  agreement  for  any  unlawful  pur- 
pose. These  are  the  words  which  the  judges  have  used  in  defining  the 
crime  of  conspiracy.  There  was^  no  doubt,  a  conmion  consent  for  a  law- 
ful object  which  they  pursued,  but  beyond  that,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
to  you  that  each  man,  with  almost  a  singular  diversity  of  opinion,  has  pui:- 
sued,  as  I  may  say,  his  own  hobby.  Some  of  them  were  aiming  at  an 
end — that  which  is.  known  as  national  politics.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no 
charge  of  sedition  made  against  these  men ;  and  to  pursue  the  restora- 
tion of  Irish  legislative  independence  is  no  crime.  It  is  as  lawful  as  to 
pursue  any  other  lawful  political  end.  It  is  not  charged  even 
as  a  crime.  But  it  is  no  crime.  Some  of  them  were  per- 
haps pursuing  that.  Grentlemen,  the  pursuit  of  legislative  in- 
dependence, we  have  been  often  told,  is  a  dream.  It  may  or  it 
may  not  be.  No  man  can  read  the  future ;  but  then,  at  least,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  no  mean  or  sordid  dream.  It  is  a  dream  which  dazzled 
the  imagination  of  some  of  Ireland's  greatest  sons.  The  dream  of  re- 
storing Ireland  to  her  old  place  at  the  councU  board  of  the  public — 
the  dream  of  replacing  around  her  shoulders  the  mantle  of  nationality, 
and  of  placing  the  diadem  of  nationhood  upon  her  royal  brow — ^that  is 
a  dream  that  has  dazzled  the  imaginations  of  the  greatest  Irishmen  that 
Ireland  ever  bore.  It  has  dazzled  the  imagination  of  Grattan — it  has 
dazzled  the  imagination  of  O'Connell — O'Connell,  upon  whose  tomb 
the  present  Attorney-General  has  laid  the  leaves  of  cypress  and  of  laurel, 
but  for  whom  the  Attorney-General  of  the  day  had  nothing  but  infa- 
mous persecution  and  an  unjust  prison : — 

^*  Seven  great  cities  claim  the  great  Homer  dead, 
Throu^  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  daily  bread.*' 

But,  gentlemen,  were  their  objects  the  same.  That  was  one  of  the 
objects.  Some  of  them  pursued  it.  Mr.  Brennan,  who  has  been 
pointed  at  is  a  man  of  gi*eat  genius  and  great  ability,  and  singular 
eloquence,  had  another  object.  He  defined  what  he  pursued  as  demo- 
cratic politics.  He  found  on  the  platform  of  the  Land  League  an  op- 
portunity of  pi^eaching  another  lawful  end — that  of  democratic  politics. 
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It  makes  little  consequence  indeed.  I  do  not  entirely  agree  in  ihe 
views  he  advanced.  1  would  be  sony  to  think  that  the  troubled 
stream  of  Irish  history  should  ever  lose  itself  in  the  bare  and  barren 
sands  of  democracy,  ''where  every  hillock  appears  a  mountain,  and  every 
shrub  a  tree."  I  cannot  deny  that  those  views  which  Mr.  Brennan 
preached  are  the  views  of  millions,  and  that  they  dominate  the  greatest 
nations  of  the  world.  They  are  the  views  entertained  in  the  great 
Kepublic  of  France,  and  also  in  the  greater  Kepublic  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  Mr.  Brennan  was  justified  in  preaching  them.  But  even  if 
they  were  unlawful  views,  they  were  not  the  views  of  this  so-called 
conspiracy-^not  the  views  of  his  alleged  fellow-conspirators,  nor  the 
views  of  the  Land  League.  Then  Mr.  Egan^  a  gentleman  for  whom 
every  one  who  knows  lum  has  not  only  the  most  sinoere  regard,  but  I  say 
in  this  public  Court,  the  greatest  affection.  Those  are  the  feelings  I 
entertain  for  him.  He  is  a  man  of  honour,  and  probity,  and  worth  — a 
merchant  of  this  great  city,  second  to  none.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Egan's 
views  appear  to  have  b€^n  largely  devoted  to  the  conducting  of  ^ese 
dnanoes,  and  we  know  how  they  were  spent  in  feeding  the  hungry,  in 
dothingthe  naked,  and  in  relievingsuffenng.  Gentlemen,  did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  an  unparalleled  thing  in  atrial  of  this  kind.  You  have  heard  that 
in  the  middle  of  this  foul  conspiracy ^  the  prosecutor  and  the  prosecuted 
paused  for  a  moment — ^how  that  Mr.  Egan  advanced  £150,  and  how  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Gladstone,  advanced  £600,  and  between 
them  they  built  the  little  pier  that  now  shelters  the  fishery  of  Ross. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  thing  known  in  a  proseution  of  this  kind  ?  Does 
any  man  imagine  that  if  this  foul  conspiracy  was  propounded,  and  that 
when  it  had  done  half  the  acts  charged  against  it,  Mr.  Brady,  a  Govern- 
ment  official,  would  have  gone  into  that  cave  of  darkness,  and  would 
have  combined,  confederated,  and  conspired  with  that  notorious  con- 
spirator, Mr.  Egan,  to  build  the  pier  at  Ross.  Mr.  M.  M.  O'Sullivan, 
one  of  my  clients,  introduced  a  design  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
advanced  by  the  oihcr  conspirators.  The  theory  that  he  always  was 
preaching  was  this — "  Buy  out  the  landlords" ;  and  at  every  meeting  he 
attended,  in  the  very  first  of  his  speech,  he  evolved  at  great  length  and 
great  ability  —  resting  it  upon  iacts  and  figures  —  his  theory 
of  buying  out  the  landlords.  Let  me  say  this,  that  if  ever 
it  became  necessary  to  buy  out  the  landlords,  the  State  has 
as  much  right  to  buy  out  a  landlord,  to  save  the  nation^  and  to  buy  out 
all  the  landlords  to  save  the  nation,  and  to  set  ^ree  the  people,  as  to  buy 
out  a  landlord,  to  build  a  railway,  or  to  dig  a  canal.  All  through  their 
actions  we  search  in  vain  for  any  common  consent  or  design  as  to  any 
of  the  unlawful  acts  charged.  There  was  no  plan.  It  was  not  even 
hinted  that  there  was  some  dark  day.  I  ask  my  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney-General,  or  I  ask  my  learned  friend.  Sergeant  Heron,  to  tell 
me  in  his  reply  what  was  the  psychological  moment  when  a  lawful  com- 
bination passed  into  a  wicked  conspiracy.  Can  he  tell  me 
what  was  the  hour  of  the  day  when  the  fourteen 
men  lay  their  heads  together,  and,  having  joined  for  a  lawful  determina- 
tion, devoted  their  energies  to  an  unlaw^l  end.  Gentlemen,  there  was 
no  such  day — there  was  no  such  hour — there  was  no  such  time.  You 
ai*e  asked  to  convict  these  traversera  upon  what  f  Upon  the  nonsense 
that  is  talked  by  this  man  Nally,  whiskyfied  to  a  proper  pitch  of  violence 
by  Stringer  and  tfre  constables  who  were  ready  to  take  down  what  fell 
from  his  lips.  "  Put  that  down,"  called  the  crowd,  when  they  saw  Stringer 
labotiring  with  his  blunted  pencil  to  take  down  the  absurd  utterances  of 
Nally.     They  did  not  know  what  we  know.      I  have  read  of  '98 — 
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I  liave  read  of  Jemmy  O'Brien^  and  the  infamous  acts  by  which  the  noble 
and  the  great  were  done  to  death  iu  those  disastrous  days,  and  I  think  that 
in  its  own  way  there  is  not  a  darker  picture  of  petty  police  meanness 
than  Stringer^  and  O'Rorke,  and  the  rest  of  them  plying  with  whiskey 
this  man  Nally,  in  order  that  they  might  have  some  broken  sentences 
of  a  speech  to  send  up  to  the  Castle  with  the  view  to  catch  the  lion 
of  the  fold  of  Judah,  Charles  Stewart  Pamell.  Gentlemen,  you 
heard  the  evidence  of  the  police.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  if  it 
is  to  be  laid  down,  that  public  men  who  form  agitations,  and 
who  carry  out  those  agitations  by  public  meetings — it  is  a  very 
serious  thing  if  they  are  to  be  held  up  to  the  world  as  conspirators.  Tt 
is  a  serious  thing,  at  any  rate,  to  say  that  the  jury  which  is  to  send  them 
to  a  felon's  doom  will  not  at  the  least  have  the  true  words  that  the  men 
spoke.  You  heard  the  policemen  reporters  examined.  You  are  men  of 
sense.  You  are  men  of  the  world.  You  will  say  whether  it  is  likely 
that  a  policeman  enjoying  a  salary  of  £1  a  week,  if  he  were  an  expert 
shorthand  writer,  would  remain  in  the  force,  when  out  of  it  he  could 
obtain  a  salary  of  XI 2,  XI 5,  or  £20  a  week,  as  those  able  and  educated 
gentlemen  are  remunerated.  You  will  say  what  attention  you  will 
pay  to  the  evidence  of  CBorke.  He  has  been  1 4  years  in  the  force,  and  he 
is  still  a  full  private — still  an  unpromoted  sub-constable.  He  has  been 
fourteen  years  in  the  force.  Tina  is  the  gentleman  who  thought  en 
masse  was  Latin.  You  will  say  what  attention  you  will  pay  to  the  gentle- 
man with  the  miraculous  note-book,  upon  which  the  wind  and  the  rain 
of  Heaven  had  no  effect.  You  will  say  what  attention  will  you  pay  to 
the  gentleman  with  the  other  miraculous  note-book,  ^that  neither  the 
nudgings  of  the  crowd  nor  the  swajdng  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in- 
terferes with.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  also  of  that  other  man 
who  left  out  the  breaks,  because  he  thought  it  would  be  nicer  to  have 
one  connected  speech,  and  who  said  he  had  not  more  than  one 
word  in  five  ;  and  you  have  also  the  evidence  of  the  man  who  said  he 
took  one  sentence  in  ten.  You  also  had  the  evidence  of  the  man  who 
took  a  report  of  a  meeting  at  the  same  time  as  the  shorthand  writer 
took  notes  of  a  meeting  lasting  the  same  time — ^and  while  the  shorthand 
writer  produces  thirty-five  pages  of  transcript  the  policeman  only  pro- 
duces five.  Five  into  thirty-five  goes  seven  times — and  that  is  a  pro- 
position that  I  defy  Mr.  Sergeant  Heron  to  deny.  It  is  plain  that 
chat  man  had  only  taken  one-seventh  part  of  what  was  said.  If 
you  are  to  condemn  men  for  speeches  made  in  the  light  of  day  you  should, 
gentlemen,  insist  on  having  ihose  speeches  given  to  you  in  full,  and  the 
Government  should  have  sent  better  shorthand  writers  to  the  meetings 
than  O'Borke  and  Stringer,  who  was  now  the  most  famous  man  in 
Europe.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Curran  has  gone  over  the  evidence  once  for 
all,  and  he  has  ably  done  it,  and  as  he  does  everything  else — ^fearlessly. 
He  has  done  it  at  the  request,  and  with  the  approval  of  his  colleagues 
here,  apd  he  has  saved  us  the  trouble  of  going  through  it.  He 
has  done  it,  I  must  say„  in  a  manner  that  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  his  hereditary  ability,  and  he  has  saved  us  the 
trouble  of  toiling  through  all  that  evidence.  You  have  now, 
gentlemen,  to  pronounce,  as  you  heard  from  my  learned  leader 
in  the  beginning,  those  serious  words — ^most  serious  words — 
**  guilty"  or  *^  not  guilty."  It  has  been  said  in  this  case — ^it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  go  into  all  the  details — ^it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  pursue  this 
miserable  information  which  like  the  wasp  has  lost  its  sting,  for  it  lost 
its  sting  in  the  person  of  poor  old  Berry,  and  in  the  nineteenth 
count.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  ''Thrice  to  vanquish  all  our 
foes;  ihiioetoslay  our  slain,"    But  it  is  only  for  you  to  pronounce 
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"  guilty"  or  "  not  guilty."  Considenng  everything — considering  the 
great  political  topics  which  I  have  with  feeble  voice  endeavoured  to 
urge  upon  you.  It  is  said  of  these  men  chaiged  that  they  have  suffered 
a  hard  fate  to  sit  here  and  to  he  charged  as  prisoners,  and  to  be 
put  to  all  the  labour  of  a  defence.  That  is  true.  Grentlemen,  they 
hive  only  met  the  fate  that  has  fedlen  upon  reformers  in  every  age 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  chapter,  I  suppose,  more  melancholy  in 
all  human  history  than  that  in  which  is  recorded  the  fate  of  reformers 
The  evils  against  which  they  drew  the  sword  go  down,  but  the  men 
who  have  brought  giant  evils  to  the  ground  too  often  suffer.  It  has 
been  so  from  the  very  beginning  of  history.  It  was  so  much  more 
than  2,000  years  ago,  when  the  greatest,  and  the  freest,  and  the  most 
cultured  community  the  world  ever  saw,  had  nothing  for  its  mightiest 
son  but  a  prison  under  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  on  that  awful — 
that  memorable  day — ^when  the  first  great  martyr  of  intellectual  liberty 
so  meekly  and  mildly  took  the  cup  from  the  hands  of  his  weeping 
jailer.  Gentlemen,  in  each  succeeding  year  the  adoration  of  liberty 
has  sounded  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  ears  of  reformers : — 

» 

'*  They  out-talked  thee,  hissed  thee,  tore  theei 
Other  men  fared  thus  before  thee. 
Fired  their  ringing  shot  and  passed, 
Charged  again  and  broke  at  last. 
Charge  a^ain  then,  and  be  dumb, 
See  the  victors,  when  they  come, 
When  the  forts  of  folly  fall. 
Find  thy  body  near  tne  wall.** 

Whatever  the  fates  of  these  men  the  forts  of  folly  are  tottering  to  the 
ground.  Too  long  over  this  island  has  brooded  the  monstrous  edifice 
of  land  temire,  unsuited  to  our  minds,  our  histories,  our  past  and  our 
future.  Under  its  shadows  things  rank  and  foul  in  nature  have  gra- 
dually flourished.  It  has  brought  perennial  starvation  to  a  free  and  fertile 
land,  and  misery  and  beggary  to  a  gifted  and  industrious  people,  but  it 
is  doomed.  When  the  people  of  Israel  went  out  against  the  Amorite 
city  they  turned  against  its  walls  neither  catapult  nor  battering  ram. 
The  priests  sounded  the  trumpet,  the  people  shouted,  and  the  walls  of 
Jericho  fell  down.  The  walls  of  Jericho  are  tumbling  to  the  earth, 
because  the  people  of  Ireland  have  raised  up  their  voice.  Who  were 
the  men  who  sounded  the  trumpet  to  evoke  that  great  national  outcry  1 
They  are  sitting  there.  They  await  your  verdict.  They  have  no  fear 
for  that  verdict,  and  they  have  no  need  to  be  afraid  j  and  they  do  not  fear 
the  verdict  of  history,  humble  as  they  are,  some  of  them : 

"They  are  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's! 
Some  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 
That  are  not  born  to  die." 

(Applause.) 
The  Court  adjourned  till  next  morning. 
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SEVENTEENTH  DAY— THURSDxYY,  JANUARY  20,  1881. 


Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Justice  Barby  took  their  seats  on 
the  bench  at  a  quarter-past  eleven  o'clock. 

Mr.  LvJce  Dillon  said — May  it  please  your  lordships — Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  at  the  end  of  this  great  State  prosecution,  as  the  junior  counsel 
in  ike  case,  I  now  proceed  to  address  you.  I  do  so,  gentlemen,  with 
feelings  of  unaffected  diffidence — diffidence  caused  by  the  brilliant  speech 
made  here  last  evening,  jusir  preceding  mine,  by  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Adams— -diffidence  increased  by  the  fact  that  I  am  to  be 
followed  by  an  accomplished,  an  acknowledged,  Irish  orator.  I  also  feel 
diffidence,  gentlemen,  from  the  fact  that  every  point,  every  argument, 
everything  that  could  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  traversers,  has  been  said 
well,  and  has  been  said  eloquently ;  and,  gentlemen,  I  am  obliged  to 
confess  to  myself  that,  from  an  oratorical  point  of  view,  I  have  been 
actually  Boycotted  in  this  case.  Gentlemen,  all  the  arguments  I  had 
prepared — all  the  oratory  which  I  had  composed  in  anticipation — ^have 
been  appropriated,  and  well  appropriated,  by  the  speakers  who  have 
gone  before  me.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  being  the  junior 
in  this  case,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  becoming  in  me — I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  you — that  I  should  travel  over,  inefficiently,  the 
ground  so  well  and  so  ably  trod  before.  I  shall,  therefore,  pro- 
pitiate you  at  the  outset  by  saying  that  my  remarks  will  be 
very  brief  indeed.  In  the  first  place,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  appear 
here  for  Mr.  Michael  Boyton,  one  of  the  traversers,  and  I  must  take 
exception  to  the  manner  in  which  my  client  has  been  spoken  of  by  the 
learned  Attorney-General— of  the  manner  in  which,  I  presume,  he  was 
instructed  by  his  client  to  speak  of  Mr.  Boyton.  He  spoke  of  him,  gen- 
tlemen, as  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper  near  Rathangan.  He  forgot  to  tell 
you,  or  was  it — in  the  language  of  the  information  "unknown  to  the  At- 
torney-General," as  a  great  many  other  things  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Attomey-Gteneral  in  this  case — was  it  unlmown  to  him  that  my  client 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  system  which  he  come  forward  to  have  re- 
dressed 1  Twenty-five  years  ago,  gentlemen,  his  father,  a  Kildare  far- 
mer, holding  laud  under  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  was  evicted  from  tliat 
land,  was  expatriated,  went  to  America,  and  thera  in  after  years — he 
was  a  man  of  industry,  a  man  of  energy,  who  could  not  live  under  the 
land  laws  as  they  existed  in  this  country — ^he  prospered  and  reared  his 
family  comfortably.  Many  a  time,  in  after  years,  by  that  foreign  fire- 
side, under  the  roof  which  his  energies  and  labour  had  provided,  did  he 
tell  his  children  that  had  he  lived  in  Ireland  his  fate  would  have  been 
the  workhouse.  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Michael  Boyton,  on 
visiting  his  native  country,  should  agitate  for  the  purpose  of  redressing 
the  laws  under  which  he  and  hisfather  had  suffered )  The  bitter  memory  of 
the  Bufferings  of  his  father — ^the  bitter  memory  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
grandfather,  who  was  an  evicted  Tipperary  tenant^  sank  deep  into  his 
heart,  and  he  was  determined,  with  all  that  energy  and  ability  for  which 
the  learned  Attorney-General  has  given  him  credit,  to  do  anything  in 
his  power  to  bring  about  a  reformation  in  the  Irish  land  system.     Gen- 
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tlemen,  my  cUeut,  Mr.  Boyton,  is  a  man  of  education — ^be  belongs  to  a 
profession  as  honourable  as  the  profession  wbicb  I  humbly  follow,  as 
honourable  as  the  profession  which  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Attorney- 
General  follows.  He  is  an  engineer,  and  by  his  energies  he  has 
received  distinctions  from  foreign  States.  He  has  been  knighted  by  a 
foreign  State— that  is  the  reward  he  got  there ;  but  when  he  came  to 
his  own  country,  after  twenty-five  years  of  exile,  he  is  denounced,  and 
put  in  the  dock  as  a  criminaL  This  cannot  fail  to  awaken  in  your 
minds  one  of  the  saddest  pages  in  Irish  history — that  men,  notwith- 
standing their  energy  and  abOity,  wither  and  fade  at  home,  but  that 
when  they  go  to  another  land  and  exercise  the  same  powers  there — the 
self-same  energies  and  alnlities — ^they  succeed  and  prosper.  I  am 
addressing  men  of  sense — I  am  addressing  men  of  intelligence,  and  does 
not  that  suggest  to  your  minds  that  agitation  was  necessary  to  change 
the  all-important  laws  in  this  country — ^the  land  laws  f  Grentlemeo, 
early  in  these  proceedings,  I  told  you  that  I  also  appeal^  for  Mr. 
Patrick  J .  Gordon.  I  have  also  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Attorney-General  referred  to  him.  I  see  Mr.  Gordon  before  xne — 
he  appears  to  be  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  and  he  was 
sneered  at  by  the  Attorney-General  as  a  shoemaker.  He  does  follow  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker — he  is  not  ashamed  of  it,  gentlemen  ;  but  I  may 
say  that  all  through  this  case  the  Attorney-General  has  sneered  at  trade 
generally.  I  suppose  that  was  prompted  by  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the 
landlords,  and  yet  the  right  honourablegentleman  might  have  remembei^ 
that  tradesmen  might  be  as  honourable  and  well,  sometimes,  or  mora 
honest  than  landlords.  All  through  the  case — all  through  his  opening 
statement — ^the  Attorney-General  recommended  Mr.  Gordon  to  stick  to 
his  last,  and  what  would  the  Attomey-Creneral  say  if  I  should  retort^  did  he 
stick  to  his  last — count  in  the  indictment.  I  wotild  ask  the  Attorney- 
General  to  stick  to  his  last — count — ne  stUar  crepidcmi — Mr.  MoUoy  is  a 
Latin  scholar  and  he  knows  how  to  translate  that — stick  to  your  last 
count.  Now,  how  stands  the  case  since  the  Attomey-€ren&ral  aban- 
doned that  last  count  1  The  learned  Attorney  spent  three  weary  days 
— it  made,  I  saw,  an  unpleasant  impression  upon  you — ^indulging  in  the 
foulest  imputations  upon  the  countiy — representing  that  outrage  was 
rife,  that  blood  was  being  spilled  every  day,  and  that  a  dark  cloud  was 
hovering  over  the  heads  of  men.  He  came  to  his  proofis,  and  what  were 
they  1 — a  lot  of  stolid  English  Gumey  men  and  a  lot  of  police  reporters, 
gentlemen,  of  the  intelligence  of  Constable  O'Borke.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Adams,  has  dealt  with  him,  and  with  his  miraculous  note  book,  and  with 
patriots  like  Jeremiah  Stringer.  Why,  gentlemen,  Jeremiah  Stringer 
and  Mr.  O'Rorke  appear  to  me  to  have  been  the  only  people  guilty  of 
conspiracy  at  all,  because  they  combined,  confederated,  and  agreed  to 
make  Nally  drunk  at  every  meeting  they  could  catch  him  at.  I  forgot, 
gentlemen,  to  tell  you  that  my  client,  Mr.  Boyton,  is  a  brother  of  Captain 
Paul  Boyton,  and  after  that  I  think  I  will  get  on  swimmingly  with 
you.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  O'Brien,  in  that 
able  and  eloquent  speech  of  his — just  what  we  should  have  expected 
from  his  great  accomplishments  and  ability,  and  his  known  powers  of 
eloquence — has  spoken  to  you  with  regard  to  the  law  of  conspiracy.  I 
won't,  before  their  learned  lordships,  lay  down  so  strong  a  proposition  as 
that  a  conspiracy  cannot  occur  in  the  open  day ;  but,  gentlemen,  I  will  say 
and  it  is  apparent  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case— from  the  veiy 
derivation  of  the  words  that  there  is  a  certain  secrecy  involved — ^that 
people  go  about  with  bated  breath — that  they  do  not  advextise  them- 
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selves  before  the  public — that  they  do  not  do  as  the  traversers  here  did, 
held  their  meetings  in  an  office  in  Abbey-street — their  cavern  indicated 
by  a  brass-plate  on  the  door — with  the  reporters  from  the  Express  and  the 
reporters  from  the  MaUsX,  their  council  board.  I  submit,  genUemen,  that  it 
is  absurd  to  contend  that  they  would  enter  upon  a  conspiracy  after  that 
fashion.  Conspiracy,  as  my  learned  leader  i*eminds  one,  is  derived  from 
spiiroy  to  breath — con  and  spi/ro,  to  breathe  together.  Imagine  Mr. 
Pamell,  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  Irish  race — imagine  Mr.  Pamell 
who  was  so  honoured  across  the  Atlantic  that  he  was  allowed  a  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  American  House  of  Representatives,  honoured  there 
as  no  man  has  been  honoured  before — ^imagine  Mr.  Pamell  conspiring 
with  Nally  while  Nally  was  drinking  wi^  Stringer  and  O'Korke,  or 
conspiring  with  my  client,  Mr.  Gordon,  when  he  spoke  of  that  intei^- 
ing  military  incident  of  the  dog  and  the  soldier  with  the  white  pair  of 
breeches.  It  is  positively  absurd.  That  Mr.  Pamell,  a  gentleman  of 
birth,  of  education,  and  of  position — a  National  mendicant  in  America, 
who  had  gone  out  there  as  a  National  mendicant  for  the  purpose  of 
alleviating  what  he  considered  to  be  a  great  and  impending  evil,  was 
conspiring  with  Nally !  Before  I  pass  away  from  this  celebrated  defunct 
nineteen^  count,  gentlemen,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  Attorney- 
General  having  made,  as  I  already  observed,  an  indictment  against  the 
Irish  people,  and  we  having  challenged  him  to  the  proof,  should  have 
acted  otherwise  than  he  did.  We  had  witnesses  in  the  Hall  to 
prove  the  facts — ^we  had  witnesses  in  the  Hall  who  would  have 
brought  home  this  slander  to  the  Attorney-General.  He  knew 
it.  We  said  we  were  entitled  to  have  that  evidence  admitted. 
We,  gentlemen,  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  before  two  of  the  most 
accomplished  judges,  I  suppose,  in  the  world — highly  constitutional 
judges — and  they  said,  < 'Those  charges  have  been  made  against  you,  and 
you  are  entitled  to  refute  them'' ;  but  the  Attorney-General  and  his 
colleagues — I  was  going  to  say  skulked — ^walked  out  of  Court  to  considt, 
and,  <m  returning  said,  ''  I  will  not  face  the  phantom  I  have  raised — 
the  hideous  ghost  of  crime  and  outrage  in  Ireland  caused  by  the  laws, 
the  bad  laws  of  England— I  won't  do  it — I  will  abandon  my  nineteenth 
count."  Isn't  that  a  plea  of  guilty  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney- 
General  t  Isn't  it  the  Attorney  -  General  that  is  being  tri^ 
here,  and  not  my  clients  1  Yes,  he  has  been  arraigned  —  he 
has  pleaded  guilty.  I  don't  know  what  your  sentence  will  be. 
G^tlemen  of  the  jury,  I  will  not  go  in  detail  through  all  the  weary 
evidence  in  this  case.  You  have  heard  it  over  and  over  again,  I  was 
going  to  say  ad  ncmseam.  I  was  reading  the  other  day  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Bright's.  He  said,  gentlemen,  that  reading  the  story  of  the  history  of  Ire- 
land made  him  feel  perfectly  miserable.  It  does  the  same  with  me.  It  must 
do  the  same,  I  thmk,  with  any  true-hearted  Irishman  who  reads  that 
catalogue  of  woes.  Thd^  have  been  forty-eight  coercive  Acts  brought 
in  for  Ireland  in  what  the  Attorney-General  calls  the  halcyon  days  of 
Ireland — the  halcyon  days  of  Irekmd  before  the  Land  League.  They 
were  the  halcyon  days  for  the  landlords,  in  which  the  landlords  could 
tyrannize ;  in  which  they  abolished  everything  like  contract.  These  are 
wliat  the  Attorney-General  calls  the  halcyon  days.  Gentlemen,  I  shall 
not  allude  to  the  millions  of  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent 
and  on  the  title,  which  were  poured,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  like  snow- 
flakes  on  the  land.  I  shall  not  allude  to  the  clearances.  These  were 
familiar  to  everybody  who  has  travelled  about  the  country.  Groing 
through  the  West,  myself,  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  them,  and  looking 
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at  them  I  could  never  fail  to  be  struck  by  tlie  language  wHidb,  in  ^  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake/'  Hoderic  Dhu  addresses  to  Eitz  James,  when  he  says : — 

'<  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  marked  thee  send  delighted  eyo, 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay, 
Extended  in  succession  gay, 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green. 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between : 
These  fertile  plains,  that  softened  vale 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  GaeL 
Tlie  stranger  came  with  iron  hand, 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land." 

That  is  our  tale ;  that  is  our  story  ;  and  that  must  be  the  impression 
left     indelibly    on  the   mind  of  any  man    coming   to   the    country. 
*^  The  stranger  came  and  reft  the  land,"  and  what  became  cf  the  popula- 
tion of  that  country  1    Sent  to  exile  or  in  the  grave.     Gentlemen,  this  is 
too  sad  a  story  to  persist  in.   Gentlemen,  I  shall  call  your  atteation,  very 
briefly  indeed,  to  some  of  the  passages — particularly  a  few  passa;ges — in 
the  speeches  of  my  client,  Mr.  Boy  ton.     Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  was 
part  of  the  charges  made  against  the  League,  that  the  Lc  a^ue  was  in 
opposition  to  religion.   Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  believe  I  am  a  true  patriot, 
and  I  think  that  when  Irish  nationality  and   Irish  patriotism  and  a 
desii*e  for  the  good  of  Ireland  acts  in  opposition  to  religion  that  would 
bo  the  saddest  and  the   worst  day  that  could  come  for  Ireland.     The 
priests  have  been,  and  shall  ever  be,  the  true  friends  and  the  true  sup- 
j)orters  of  religion  and  of  patriotism  in  this  country.     Gentlemen,  my 
learned  leader — my   respected  and  loved  leader — said,  in  his  speech  to 
you,  that  Mr.   Boyton's  speeches  were  deeply  imbued  with  religion. 
Mr.  Boy  ton  says  at  Cardenstown — "  Every  person  who  stands  erect 
here  to-day  will  scorn  the  foul  imputations  that  have  been  made  against 
us  ;  but  they  came  from  our  enemies.     To  say  that  we  who  wish  to   root 
you  on  the  soil  are  about  to  separate  the  priests  from  the  people  is 
calumny.     (Voices  :  *  Nothing  of  the  kind.')     There  is  only  one  answer 
to  it,  and  I  trust  that  that  answer  will  be  found  on  every  one  of  your  lips, 
and  that  is — it  is  a  lie.  It  is  a  lie,  for  we  could  not  separate  the  priests  of 
Ireland  from  the  people  of  Ireland.     But  to-day,  thank  Grod,  we  have  the 
bishops  and  priests  of  Ireland  with  us.     I  stand  here  in  Meath,  where 
the  bishop  put  forward  my  chief  and  leader  and  told  him  to  '  Go  on,  we 
have  faith  in  you.'     If  our  cause  be  just  it  will  go  on ;  if  it  be  wrong  it 
will  go  down.     I  believe  the  cause  of  Ireland  is  a  good  cause.     I  thank 
you  for  the  very  kind  and  patient  manner  in  which  you  have  listened  to 
me.     It  may  be  before  this  agitation  is  over  I  may  meet  some  of  ye  again." 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  shall  now  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  which 
shows  the  desperate  injustice  that  exists  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  letter  was  read  at  the  meeting.     Mr.  Boyton  continued  to  say — 
"  It  is  expected  that  I  shall  give  you  a  statement  of  the  true  cause  ^at 
has  brought  us  here  to-day,  but  I  think  I  could  not  do  better  than  read 
you  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  tenant  of  the  name  of  James  Elilleen. 
He  then  read  the  letter,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  sheriff  came  to 
Killeen's  house  and  evicted  himself,  his  wife,  and  nine  children,  and  put 
them  out  on  the  side  of  the  road.    The  letter  then  gave  a  brief  outline 
of  how  the  farm  was  held.     The  old  lease  expired  in  1874,  the  rent 
being  then  £64  per  year.     The  landlord  then  demanded  £36  per  year  of 
a  rise.     I  offered  him  £16,  which  he  refused  to  take.     I  had  to  submit. 
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I  paid  tlie  rent  until  all  wasted  away."  Now,  that  is  a  tale ;  and  how 
many  are  there  that  have  not  come. to  light?  That  is  the  tale  told  by 
a  tenant — that  ia  the  tale  told ;  and  we  are  spoken  to  by  the  Attorney- 
Grenerali  and  told  that  this  is  a  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant; 
but  I  think,  gentlemen,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  land  in  this 
country,  it  is  an  impossibility.  My  client,  Mr.  Boyton,  then  goes  on, 
and  says,  quoting  the  words  of  the  eloquent  and  revered  Archbishop  of 
Cashel — "  There  can  be  no  harm  in  striving  to  live  and  wishing  to  die 
in  Ireland.  It  is  neither  sin  nor  treason  to  say  that  where  a  man 
labours  he  has  a  right  to  be  fed,  and  that  it  is  cruel  to  punish  a  man  for 
not  paying  a  debt  which  Nature  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
pay.  Along  with  being  the  most  generous  we  are  the  most  justice- 
loving  people  in  the  world,  and  we  will  never  seriously  countenance  any 
movement  that  is  not  based  on  the  strictest  morality.''  This  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  League,  every  act  of  which  the  Crown  says  aims 
at  conspiracy.  Gentlemen,  I  could  go  on  reading  extracts  of  this  kind. 
I  have  troubled  you  with  very  few.  It  is  necessary  for  us  not  alone 
to  win  your  sympathies,  but  your  verdict;  and  I  shall  show  you, 
by  reading  a  few  extracts,  that  the  object  of  the  League  was 
perfectly  laudable.  The  Attorney-General  picked  out  a  few 
extracts.  There  is  nothing  to  show  they  were  not  concocted  by 
Mr.  Stringer.  Those  policemen  utterly  broke  down  on  cross-examina- 
tion. One  young  man,  Matthews,  I  think,  was  his  name,  admitted 
that  he  took  only  one  sentence  out  of  ten.  He  was  asked  why  he  made 
the  sentences  connected,  and  he  said  in  the  most  naivete  way,  that  he 
thought  it  would  look  better.  This  is  the  evidence  upon  which  this 
tyrannical  prosecution  is  founded — ^upon  which  this  rusty  weapon  is  un- 
sheathed— catching  a  word  of  Nelly's  here  and  there,  so  as  to  catch  in 
the  toils  of  the  net  the  illustrious  Mr.  Pamell.  Now,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing at  Athy.  A  letter  was  read  there  from  Mr.  Bedpath  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  meeting — •*  Above  all  no  bloodshed."  Then  a  resolution  was 
proposed — ''  That  we  cannot  have  prosperity,  contentment,  and  peace  so 
long  as  the  present  land  code  permits  cruel  and  unjust  evictions,"  as 
in  the  cases  recently  perpetrated.  This  fact  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
— that  Father  Conway,  at  the  Navan  meeting,  denounced  the  murder  of 
Lord  Mountmorres.  The  Attorney-General  in  his  statement  threw  out 
dark  hints  about  the  cloud,  hovering  over  a  man's  head,  that  might 
burst  at  any  moment.  He  could  only  mean  by  that  a  direct  charge  that 
we  incited  to  murder.  But  we  were  prepared  to  prove  that  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Clonbur  the  day  after  Loni  Mountmorres's 
murder  —  the  murder  was  denounced  in  the  strongest  possible 
terma  It  has  been  the  catechism  of  this  agitation,  adopted 
from  the  illustrious  O'Connell,  "  That  the  man  who  commits  a 
crime  gives  chance  to  the  enemy."  Gentlemen,  the  agitation  was 
a  legal  and  righteous  agitation,  and  the  man  who  commits  any  outrage 
is  an  enemy  of  oup  cause.  I  could  unfold  extracts  I  have  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  taking  out  of  the  evidence  by  the  dozen ;  but  really,  gentle- 
men, I  think  I  shall  keep  my  comi)act  with  you,  and  be  very  brief. 
Grentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  cries  that  were  so  much  harped  upon — 
cries  of  ''  shoot  him."  But  not  long  ago  in  Belfast,  at  the  banquet 
there,  given  by  honourable  and  educated  men,  such  cries  were  used. 
These  cries  were  simply  the  exuberance  of  Irish  nature.  It  was  once 
said,  gentlemen,  by  a  gi'eat  Irish  orator,  who  was  afterwards  chief  in 
this  Court,  that  the  Irish  had  their  faults,  but  that  those  faults  were 
redeemed  by  their  splendid  virtues ;  their  sympathies  were  true ;  their 
affections  were  generous  ;  their  hearts  were  brave.    I  say,  gentlemen. 
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that  the  Irish  people  have  advanced  upon  this  agitation  with  entliusiasm. 
The  Irish  people  have  advanced  on  tins  agitation  irith  boldness — with 
boldnesB.  ^fiemen.  That  high  spirit  of^e  Iri«h  people  h«.  won  ««I 
will  win  victories  for  them  on  fields  of  peril  and  of  glory.  I  believe 
that  that  enthusiasm  and  that  high  spirit  of  boldness  will  win  the 
victory  they  seek  now,  that  is  the  demolition  of  this  landlord  system. 
That  high  spirit  has  sustained  them  often  and  often.  It  has  lightened 
their  load  of  misery.  That  high  spirit  has  often  sweetened  the  bitter 
cup  of  poverty,  wluch  millions  of  our  countrymen  were  doomed  to  drinL 
Gentlemen,  you  shall  soon  be  called  upon  to  give  your  verdict.  That 
verdict,  gentlemen,  is  to  })e  a  verdict  of  "  guilty"  or  "  not  guilty."  That 
is  the  verdict  you  are  impannelled  to  trv.  It  is  no  other,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury.  I  do  not  know  if  ever  a  jury'  was  impannelled  before  who  had 
so  high  a  function  to  discharge.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  here 
trying  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  a  nation  ;  for  I  say  it  fearlessly  and 
boldly  that  the  Irish  nation  is  unanimous  in  its  voice  and  support  of  this 
agitation.  Gentlemen,  I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  interest  your  ver- 
dict is  watched.  As  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  said  *'  there 
is  not  a  cottage  in  the  countzy  that  will  not  ring  with  the  shout  of  joy 
when  they  hear  that  verdict  of  yours."  I  am  confident,  gentlemen — I 
hope  I  am  not  too  confident — of  what  your  verdict  shall  be,  "  not  guilty." 
Gentlemen,  when  that  verdict  is  handed  down,  a  ring  of  joy  will  ring 
through  the  land ;  it  will  flash  across  the  ocean,  and  will  reverberate  ia 
every  city  of  that  new  Irish  world — ^America — which  is  the  outcome  of  those 
bad  land  laws,  and  your  names  will  be  handed  down,  gentlemen,  as 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Alexander  Martin  SvUivam,,  M.P.,  then  rose  and  said — ^May  it 
please  your  lordships — ^gentlemen  of  the  jury,  upon  me  it  devolves  to 
speak  the  last  wonis  of  this  defence ;  and  with  my  gifted  and  eloquent 
friend,  Mr.  Adams,  I  can  truly  say  that  Irise  to  occupy  a  brief  portion  of 
your  time,  not  with,  but  against  my  personal  choice,  yielding  only  to  the 
duty  pressed  upon  me  by  my  client  and  my  colleagues.  I  appear  for 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  and  of  him  I  can  but  feel  that  he  stands  before  you 
at  some  disadvantage  to-day,  in  that  he  has  confided  the  justification  of 
his  conduct^  the  vindication  of  his  aims,  his  objects,  his  principles,  to  an 
advocate  but  poorly  endowed  for  so  serious  a  responsibility.  I  ask 
some  measure  of  your  consideration  for  him.  I  ask  for  myself  your 
kindly  indulgence,  rising  to  address  you  at  this  exhaustive  yet  critical 
stage  of  the  defence  ;  unaccustomed  to  address  you,  now  almost  a 
stranger  here.  Speaking  in  this  court  today,  I  exercise  for  the  first 
time,  and  in  all  human  probability,  for  the  last  time  in  my  Ufe,  the 
privilege  which  I  proudly  prize  of  belonging  to  the  Bar  of  my  own 
country.  That  kindly  indulgence,  I  feel  sure,  gentlemen,  I  shall  receive, 
not  only  from  you,  but  from  their  lordships.  I  so  presume,  for  I  know 
that  of  one  of  them  it  is  true  to  say  that  with  him  his  generosity  to 
those  who  need  it  has  become  a  proverb  in  the  profession ;  and  of  the 
other,  the  distinguished  president  of  this  Court,  I  can  never  forget  that 
I  have  ere  now,  received  at  his  hands,  in  a  supreme  moment  of  my  life, 
fairness  and  courtesy  as  a  judge,  magnanimity  as  a  man.  Gentlemen, 
there  has  risen  to  many  a  lip,  as  there  recurs  at  this  moment 
throughout  this  trial  to  every  mind,  a  memorable  parallel 
for  the  eventful  drama  of  which  this  Court  for  weeks  past 
has  been  the  theatre ;  our  thoughts  instinctively  go  back  to  that 
episode  of  nearly  forty  years  ago,  which  fixed  upon  our  city  the  gaze  of 
empires,  the  anxieties  of  Christendom.  In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that 
the  cause  and  the  issues  are  still  the  same — ^nought  but  the  pertownd  is 
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chai^ged.  To-day,  as  then,  the  Irish  people,  represented  by  their  most 
trusted  leaders,  stand  at  the  bar.  Once  more  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Grown  are  the  accusers.  Again  the  charge  is  conspiracy.  New  faces 
are  upon  the  Bench  and  in  the  jury  box  ;  but  in  the  theories  of  our  law 
the  tribunal  is  still  the  same,  for  in  their  lordships  we  presume  to  see 
the  Queen  in  person  deciding  in  this  cotcrt,  and  in  you,  gentlemen,  the 
country — ^mark  you  well,  the  country — ^is  supposed  to  be  present  listen- 
ing to  the  evidence,  and  by  that  evidence  to  declare  the  issues  of  inno- 
cence or  guilt.  But  there  is  another  sense,  and  a  very  real  and  impor- 
tant sense,  in  which  I  see,  not  parallel  but  contrast — a  striking  contra.st 
between  the  spectacle  of  1843  and  the  scene  of  1881.  Gentlemen,  when 
I  come  to  point  that  contrast  I  have  a  complaint  to  make,  and  it  is  this — 
that  what  I  would  say  in  all  sincerity  and  truth  of  the  tribunal  is  robbed 
of  half  its  force  by  the  language  of  insincerity  and  complaisance  paraded 
in  that  time.  Yielding  to  considerations  of  policy  or  propriety — ^per- 
haps I  ought  more  justiy  to  say,  deferring  to  considerations  of  what  was 
^ue  to  the  dignity  of  a  public  court  of  justice  in  the  abstract,  men  spoke 
of  and  to  the  jurors  of  that  time  as  if  any  man  believed  them  to  be  un- 
prejudiced, and  of  the  president  of  that  court  as  if  he  was  really  regarded  as 
a  miracle  of  impcui;iality.  The  inexorable  judgments  of  history  have 
long  since  passed  upon  those  men,  one  and  all.  We  know  to-day  what 
the  highest  legal  and  constitutional  authority  pronounced  upon  the 
rulings  and  the  chai^ges  of  that  time.  We  know  what  universal  history 
declares  of  the  animus  of  that  prosecution,  of  the  verdict  of  that  jury. 
In  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  respects,  I  say,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  soul, 
that  I  believe  the  State  trials  of  taday  are  destined  to  present  a 
luminous  contrast  with  the  miserable  exhibition  of  partizanship,  passion, 
and  subserviency.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  said  that  you  sat  in  that 
box  as  the  country.  I  think  it  was  the  learned  Attorney-General  who 
remarked  that  my  distinguished  leader  in  this  case  went  back  as  far  as 
Magna  Charta — ^the  Barons  and  King  John.  That  is  one  of  the  artifices 
of  debate  or  contention  in  a  case  like  this,  yet  most  relevant,  most 
necessary,  it  may  be  to  connect  the  past  often  with  the  present,  and  to 
show  how,  down  through  the  stream  of  history,  great  rights  have  come, 
and  duties  have  accrued  to  men  like  you.  He  referred  to  a 
clause  in  the  great  charter,  not  for  the  purpose  of  distracting 
your  mind  by  retrospect  of  history,  but  of  enfomng  the  Con- 
stitutional argument  that  to  jurors  belong  rights,  privilcge-s, 
duties,  which  no  power  in  the  land,  no  judge  howsoever  illustrious,  no 
monarch,  however  powerful,  can  ever  take  away — ^the  right  to  judge  of 
innocence  or  guilt  in  criminal  cases,  but  specially  between  the  subject 
and  the  Crown.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  composite  tribunal.  You  sit  in 
that  box,  their  lordships  preside  upon  the  bench,  and  yet  if  any  man  were 
asked  in  all  broad  Britain,  or  here  in  Ireland,  by  an  inquiring  foreigner 
in  what  consisted  the  pre-eminent  glory  of  our  jurisprudence,  he  would 
be  answered,  "  Trial  by  jury."  By  jury  I  woidd  not  the  man  be  lau;;he«l 
to  scorn  who  called  it  trial  by  judge  1  and  yet  the  judge  is  a  necelj^'aly 
part  of  the  tribunal.  Why  has  national  history  and  political  instinct  in 
a  free  people  fastened  upon  the  phrase  "  Tnal  by  jury "  rather  than 
"  trial  by  judge  "  or  "  trial  by  judge  and  jury."  Gentlemen,  it  is  because 
that,  in  the  wisdom  which  has  shaped  the  developments  of  legal  institu- 
tions in  these  countries,  it  has  been  not  only  deemed  most  wise  but  found 
most  necessary  to  commit  to  twelve  men  in  a  box,  rather  than  to  twelve 
judges  on  the  Bench,  issues  that  require  breadth  of  view  and 
oomprehension  of  popular  instinct ;  and  because  the  EngliHli 
people  know   that,  although  many   glories   surround  the    names  of 
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theii*  judges,  and  will  ever  attach   to  the  Bench    of  justice,  yet  the 
English  people  know,  and  have  been  made  to  feel,  that  in  the  hours 
of  their  agony,  in  struggling  against  oppression  from  the  Crown,  they 
leaned  upon  a  broken  reed  when  they  depended  for  the  protection  of 
liberty  upon  the  judge  ;  and  in  the  juries  in  the  box,  in  the  reigns  of 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Hanoverian  line,  ever  since  the  Bevolution,  liberty 
has  found  its  truest  bulwark.     Gentlemen,  I  speak  not  to  disparage 
the  rights,  the  functions,  that  are  committed  to  the  Bench  ;  and  in  the 
day  when  juries  attempt  to  invade  the  domain  that  belongs  to  their 
lordships,  juBtice  will   be    wrecked,   though  passion  or  faction  may 
triumph  for  the  hour.     It  is  in  the  just  and  due  observance  by  each 
portion  of  this  tribimal  of  its  own  just  rights  that  the  ends  of  equity  as 
well  as  of  law  and  public  justice  can  best  be  attained.     But,  gentlemen, 
there  are  two  subjects  pre-eminent  amongst  all  the  subjects  that  devolve 
upon  jurors.     Of  all  the  questions  and  the  issues  that  need  their  especial 
vigilance  and  care  there  are,  pre-eminently,  two  in  which  it  behoves 
twelve  jurors  to  gra^p  firmly  their  rights  and  part  with  them  only  with 
their  lives.     Those  two  questions  are — political  sedition,  political  con- 
spiracy.    Grentlemen,  there  are  reasons  why  these  two  questions  should 
belong  especially  to  the  jealous  care  of  jurors.     Firstly,  because  these 
matters    of   political   sedition,   these   charges  of  political   conspiracy, 
arise  in    conflict    between   the    Crown    and  the   people.     Secondly, 
because    they   are    questions    touching    matters    vague,    indefinite-- 
matters  of  opinion  ;  because  they  require  to  be  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  times.     You  cannot  draw  the 
line  ;  it  has  never  yet  been  di*awn ;  it  can  be  drawn  by  no  hard  rule ;  it 
must  always  depend  upon  the  elastic  judgment  of  a  jury  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  patriot's  duty  and  the  language  of  the  seditionist.      There 
have  been  moments  in  the  history  of  this  Empire  when  that  which 
technically  might  be  ruled  seditious  saved  the  commonwealth  and  pro- 
tected the  liberties  of  the  land.     There  is  a  third  reason  why  you  need 
to  keep  within  your  own  power  these  great  issues  in  political  con- 
spiracy.     It  is  because  these  conflicts  and  the^e  accusations  are  often 
the  resorts  of  Governments  whose  very  conduct,  whose  very  crime, 
whose  misfaisance  of  all  duty  may  have  provoked  the  acti<m  which  they 
seek  to  fasten  on  the  men  they  charge.      Sedition !     There  exists  not 
to-day  in    our    land,   nor  in   Great   Britain,  a  public  man  of  any 
eminence    who,    when    stirred    by    lighteous    feeling,     denouncing 
some     public    indignity    or    wrong — I     speak     in    the    broadest 
spirit     of    all     public     men,     whatever     party    they    may    claim — 
not  one  of  them  against  whom  an  indictment  for  sedition  might  not  be 
laid,  and  if  jurors  were  to  apply  the  law  in  all  its  rigid  technicality 
they  would  be  bound  to  convict  for  such   a  crime  as  sedition.     And  is 
that  conspiracy  1     Conspiracy — the  last  resort  of  imbecile  power — ^when- 
ever no  juror  could  be  persuaded  to  pronounce  a  verdict  upon  sedition. 
You  will  always  find  some  feeble  hand  to  weave  the  net  of  conspiracy, 
to  catch  a  sentence.     But  there  is  this  distinction  between  sedition  and 
conspiracy — ^that  in  a  charge  of  sedition  if  men  have  used  seditious 
language  each  man  must  answer  for  himself,   but  in  a  conspiracy,  the 
messenger  of  Grod's  goodness,  four  thousand  miles  beyond  the  ocean  may 
be  held  accountable  for  the  raving  of  some  honest-hearted  village  patriot 
at  home.     So  odious  to  an  honourable  mind  is  this  miserable  resort  of 
conspiracy  that  the   military  law — ^the  military  law  in  this  respect 
more    severe    than    the    civil — has    repudiated    it    and    condemned 
it.     Lord  Woodhouselee,  in  his  text  book  on  military   law,   quotes 
a      remarkable      letter    from    a    King — ^through    his     Seci'etaiy   of 
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State  ^reproving  in  angiy  language  from  the  Royal  lips  the 
officers  of  a  court  martial  in  Edinburgh,  who  stored  up  offences 
against  men,  and  not  dealing  with  them  as  they  arose — ^who  kept  them 
by  for  several  months,  and  at  last  brought  the  culprit  to  the  bar  ;  but 
the  king,  through  his  Secretary  of  State,  declared  that  this  was  an  out- 
rage on  justice,  and  that  the  ministers  and  the  officials  who  saw  the 
crime,  if  it  was  a  crime,  passing  before  their  eyes  and  stored  it  up  for 
some  treacherous  use  at  a  future  moment,  deserved  the  censure  of  the 
king.  Yet  this  is  the  resort  of  an  Irish  Attorney-Greneral  of  to-day. 
Conspiracy — you  know  what  evil  deeds  it  has  already  done  in  this 
fair  land  of  ours.  Why,  it  was  foomd  potential  to  convict  a  man  who 
was  held  up  to  us  as  an  example  of  legality  and  respect  for  law  in  the 
course  of  this  triaL  Yet,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  all  know  that  if 
ever  there  arose  a  public  man  in  Ireland  whose  holy  purpose,  whose  set 
endeavour  had  been  to  keep  the  people  within  the  law,  it  was  O'Gon- 
nell.  He  carried  the  language  of  scrupulous  reverence  for  the  Crown 
and  the  tribunals  of  justice  almost  to  exaggeration.  Sleeping  and 
waking  his  anxiety  was  to  teach  the  people  that  within  the  law  and  with 
reverence  for  the  law,  right  might  be  done.  Yet  even  that  man  was  a 
victim  to  this  miserable  resort  of  conspiracy,  and  it  was  potential  to 
strike  him  down,  by  the  co-operation  of  jurors  who  had  been  seduced 
from  a  sense  of  duty  in  response  to  the  appeals  that  never  should  have 
been  addressed  to  l^em.  And,  gentlemen,  every  beneficent  agitation 
that  has  protected  your  industries  and  secured  your  homes,  the  franchise 
which  you  enjoy — and  I  see  before  me  merchants  of  this  city  of  high 
|K>sition — you  have  no  right,  you  have  no  possession,  or  property,  or 
political  endowment  that  has  not  been  won  for  you  by  amtations  that 
might  have  been  crushed  by  prosecution  for  conspinicj.  You  may  hear 
when  I  have  done  that  it  is  right  to  agitate,  but  then  you  must  agitate 
with  propriety  and  decorum.  Your  language  must  not  exceed  certain 
bounds,  and  your  conduct  must  be  regulated  by  prim  propriety.  Yes, 
that  is  true ;  and  it  is  right  that  you  should  be  so  told  by  whomsoever 
will  state  to  you  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  But  we  know,  and  jurors 
ai'e  bound  to  take  into  their  minds  this  constitutional  truth — ^that  it  is  im- 
possible in  a  free  coimtry  to  conduct  agitations  that  are  directed  to  save  a 
nation's  life  by  the  prim  and  strict  rules  of  drawing-room  decorum  or 
the  propriety  of  language  that  ought  to  prevail  in  a  court  of  justice.  No. 
You  would  have  no  rights.  I  would  have  no  rights  if  this  cast-iron 
rule  of  prim  propriety  of  act  and  language  were  to  be  held  against  the 
Bampdens  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  against  the  Egans  and  Parnells  and 
Sheridans  of  to-day.  I  care  not  how  humble  &e  man,  or  how  lofby. 
I^rds  laid  their  heads  on  the  block  for  liberty  in  England ;  peasants, 
animated  by  the  same  spirit,  strove  for  it  at  home.  This  hatelul  doc- 
trine of  conspiracy  that  the  Crown  lawyers  applied  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  is  the  same  as-  the  Crown  lawyers  seek  to  apply  to-day — ^hoary 
and  ensanguined  as  it  is  by  a  thousand  crimes — ^they  seek  to  employ  it 
in  the  reign  of  Victoria.  I  say  that  doctrine  would  be  fi&tal  to  all  we 
prize  in  public  life.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  English  people  possess  many 
inestimable  blessings  of  liberty.  They  have  the  reality — a  free  Con- 
stitution— ^the  envy  of  the  world.  It  is  the  miserable  parody 
that  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  Irish  shore,  and  yet  how 
have  the  people  acted?  As  I  shall  show  you  presently  with 
naught  like  the  provocation  and  incitement  that  ^e  defendants 
had  here  to-day.  You  have  been  referred  to  the  history  of 
the  great  Reform  movement  some  fifty  years  ago.  Was  language  of  prim 
propriety  or  conduct  of  decorous  legality  pursued  then  by  Lord  John 
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Busselly  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  agitation  1  No.  Were  acts  of 
yiolenoe  unknown  ? — Bah.  Why,  n^ever  in  Ireland,  never  in  the  tithe 
war  with  its  terrible  tale  of  Carrickshock,  much  less  in  this  most  moder- 
ate and  restrained  agitation  to-day,  has  there  been  anything  to  equal  the 
records  of  the  history  of  the  Reform  agitation  of  1831  and  18^2 — p«.1i>fiftft 
blazed,  the  King  was  hooted  in  the  streets,  resolutions  were  passed.  Ah  1 
not  even  Mr.  Nally's  extravagant  language  could  approadi  ^em.  Tes, 
within  sight  of  the  Parliament  houses  at  Westminster  thousands  of 
English  citizens  passed  a  resolution  so  extravagant  as  this — '*  That  for 
the  tyrants  who  denied  them  justice  they  would  prepare  their  powder 
and  melt  their  lead.*'  Isn't  it  notorious  that  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  London — ^the  municipal  parliament  of  the  British  metropolis — 
passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  people's  representatives  to  give  the 
Eling  no  taxes  until  the  Eeform  Bill  was  put  through.  Think  of 
these  things,  gentlemen.  And  what  did  these  men  strive  for  f 
A  political  right — a  political  right.  It  was  not  to  keep 
the  wolf  of  hunger  from  their  homes.  They  were  prospering  in 
trade.  It  was  not  to  save  human  life.  No.  It  was  in  order  that  paities 
in  the  State  might  honestly  prevail  according  to  their  strength  in  the 
population.  Compare,  I  adjure  you,  the  motives  and  the  incentives  for 
that  agitation — that  almost  culminated  in  a  civil  war — ^with  the  causes 
that  underlie  this  Land  League  agitation  of  to-day,  and  say  in  the  eye  of 
man,  or  in  the  eye  of  God,  can  these  things  be  compared  for  a  moment? 
And  yet  no  officer  of  the  Crown  attempted  to  prosecute  Lord  John 
Bussell  or  Lord  Grey,  the  leaders  of  that  movement  for  reform,  and 
why  1  If  they  had  been  prosecuted,  their  lordships  on  the  bench  would 
have  been  bound  to  tell  the  jury  that  these  men  had  offended  against 
the  law,  and  I  say  it  fearlessly  here  on  my  own  responsibility,  as  an 
humble  member  of  the  bar,  ^at  by  the  strict  and  technical  holding  of 
this  hateful  doctrine  of  conspiracy.  Lord  John  Bussell — a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  a  year  or  two  afterwards — might  have  been  convicted 
on  the  decision  of  the  judges  for  conspiracy ;  but  he 
was  not  tried,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  right 
well  the  Attorney-General  of  the  day,  who  hated  the  leaders  of 
the  Reform  movement — right  well  he  knew  that  twelve  honest  English- 
men, no  matter  how  strongly  different  in  politics  or  religion,  they  would 
be  undivided,  and  would  have  answered  back  to  that  prosecution — 
"  These  men  have  erred  in  the  heat  of  language  and  with  violence  of 
speech ;  they  are  the  victims  of  misgovemment.  The  trueculprits  sit  in  the 
Cabinet  of  lie  Crown."  That's  what,  I  say,  their  answer  would  have  been. 
Gentlemen^  there  is  a  violence  that  aU  juries  must  honestly  by  their 
exertions  be  ever  ready  to  put  down.  They  must  discriminate  between 
the  passions  of  a  faction  and  the  movements  of  a  nation.  Gentlemen^  if 
you  have  travelled,  any  of  you,  as  I  have  sometimes  done,  in  the  forests 
of  America,  or  ever  passed  through  the  indigenous  woods  of  our  own 
beautiful  Killamey  or  Gleugariffe,  there  you  may  see  where  vast  masses 
of  rock  have  been  rent  asunder  by  the  development  of  a  simple  ivy  root 
— a  little  seedling  that  fell  into  the  fissure  of  the  rock.  You  might 
have  crushed  it  with  your  finger  as  it  grew.  Yet  by  the  development  of 
years  it  rent  asunder  a  mass  that  a  giant  could  not  deave.  That  was 
the  force  of  natural  law  ;  it  was  the  law  of  nature,  as  is  the  violence  of 
some  of  these  movements,  when  rending  apart  some  wrong  that  tends 
to  cramp  the  progress  and  development  of  a  nation.  Now,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  what  has  incited  these  men  to  the  couinse  which  has  brought 
thein  before  this  court  to-day  1  I  said  that  I  charged,  and  I  shall  make 
it  gOiXl,  that  my  client  here  to-day — my  clients,  if  I  may  say  it — are  the 
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wrong  men  at  the  bar ;  that  the  true  culprits  sit  around  the  Council 
board  in  Downing-street.  Nations,  Governments,  have  their  duties  as 
well  as  their  rights.  Although  no  Cabinet — no  Government — can  in  its 
individuality  bi  held  accountable  for  the  wrongs  that  reach  through 
distant  years^  yet  if  Governments  fail  in  their  first  obligation  of  duty 
to  the  people  over  whom  they  are  set — ^if  the  failure  is  not  the  failure  of 
a  moment,  which  might  be  excused  by  preoccupation — ^if  it  is  a  failure 
that  can  be  traced  from  year  to  year  and  from  year  to  year; 
and  if  upon  that  Gk>vemment — I  speak  not  of  a  particular  Ad- 
ministration, but  of  a  Government  in  its  continuity — ^if  upon  that 
Government  you  can  fasten  knowledge — official  knowledge — of  misery 
beyond  human  endurance,  accruing  from  wrongs  within  their  power  to 
reach.  I  say  that  Government  has  committed  the  deepest  and  darkest 
crime  that  any  Government  in  history  has  ever  committed  if  they 
abandon  the  people  to  despair ;  if  they  spurn  their  people  from  the 
portals  of  the  Legislature  for  sixty-eight  long  miserable  years.  If  I 
fasten  upon  them  official  knowledge  of  this  state  of  things  I  shall  ask 
you  to  enter  your  verdict — whatever  its  technical  effect  may  be — I  shall 
ask  it  as  a  verdict  of  acquittal  for  my  clients  and  condemnation  of  their 
accusers.  Gentlemen,  what  is  it  these  men  have  been  engaged  in  1  A 
land  agitation — a  land  war.  In  all  countries  this  land  question  has 
been  t£e  cause  of  embitterment  and  strife  between  classes.  I  shall  not 
go  back  upon  Iiish  history.  I  am  afraid  the  very  mention  of  such  a 
thing  would  cause  you  at  this  stage  of  the  case  to  shudder.  I  shall  only 
ask  you  to  take  note  of  a  historical  fact — ^the  '  fact  that  the 
land  system  against  which  these  men  have  agitated  was  established 
in  the  last  century.  There  have  been  confiscations  —  conquests 
and  confiscation  in  every  country.  There  have  been  conquest  and  con- 
fiscation here,  and.  Heaven  knows,  criminal  should  I  esteem  it  if  I  were 
to  seek  to  rake  up  by-gone  history — to  embitter  feelings  because  there 
was  conquest  and  confiscation  here  in  Ireland,  as  there  have  been  in 
France,  in  Italy,  in  England,  and  in  every  cotmtry  of  Christendom. 
But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  is  this  distinction  between  the  case  of 
Ireland,  as  regards  confiscation  and  conquest,  and  all  the  other  countiies 
of  Europe.  In  all  these  countries  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  soon 
learned  to  fuse.  In  these  countries  what  had  been  done  by  confiscation 
was  soon  obliterated  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  because  the  new 
masters  of  the  land  assimilated  with  the  people  round  about  them.  In 
fact,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  law  that  though  men  may  come 
upon  the  land — and  it  is  the  course  of  history,  and  we  could  not  complain 
of  it  here,  if  it  were  only  as  it  is  all  the  world  over — ^it  seems 
a  sort  of  natural  law  that  when  men  come  upon  the  land  and 
confiscate  it,  and  drive  out  the  previous  owners,  that,  at  all  events,  they 
shall  assimilate  or  die — that  if  such  a  class  came  into  any  land  from  the 
Vistula  down  to  the  Tiber,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Shannon — if  such 
a  class  came  on  the  people  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  sullenly 
refiudng  to  become  part  of  the  population  of  the  nation  round  about 
them ;  if  they  persisted  in  remaining  isolated,  a  foreign  and  unassimi- 
lated  class  in  ^e  midst  of  a  living  community,  like  the  arrow  head  buried 
in  the  flesh  of  the  human  body,  that  class  will  be  for  ever  a  festering 
sore — a  woimd  which  will  kill  the  body  if  it  be  not  swept  away. 
Gentlemen,  I  only  refer  to  the  existence  of  the  Penal  Laws  as  regards 
the  property  of  the  last  century.  To  establish  this  fact,  that  the  land 
system  under  which  we  are  now  living  was  founded  in  the  last  century 
by  these  acts,  and  unhappily  the  elements  of  strife  have  been  kept 
alive — ^the    wound  has   never    been    healed  —  so    vitally    have    the 
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landlord     class     in    Ireland     hugged     the     traditions     of      their 
original  settlement  here,  so  continuously   have   they  looked  on   the 
conquered  as  a  prostrate  race,  that  it  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that 
Cromwell  lives  to-day  in  the  land  system  of  the  Irish  people.     Now, 
gentlemen,  what  has  been  its  products )    Misery — declared  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  not  hidden  from  the  rulers  of  the  land,  for  I  could  not  hold  them 
accountable  with  the  deep  sense  I  do  if  they  were  unaware  of  this  condi- 
tion of  things.     Misery — ^intolerable  misery  and  suffering  unequalled  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe  prevailed  here.    What  effort  did  they 
ever  make  to  benefit  it.     They  were,  alas  !  the  lords  and  masters.     As 
clay  in  the  potter^s  hand,  was  this  land  given  over  to  the  landlord  class. 
They  might  have  made  it  what  they  pleased — ^they  might,  alas !  and  they 
alone ;  tibey  sat  in  the  Giund  Jury  room,  and  they  aJone  ;  they  sat  on 
the  Petty  Sessions  bench  and  administered — ^they  alone — ^the  laws  they 
alone  had  made.     Whatever  Ireland   is  to-day,  culpable  or  liable  to 
acciisation,   I  lay  at  the  door  of  this  long  dominant  legislating  ruling 
class !       Whatever  of  virtue,   of  common   humanity    remains,   is   in 
despite  of   the    brutalising    code    which    these    men  in  the  days  of 
their    power     planted     in     our    country,    and    when    the    century 
opened,  and  the  Parliament  of  England  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preventing  crimes,  and  saving  society  in  this  land,  what  is  the  record  1 
Gentlemen,  no  people  have  a  right  to  conspire  against  their  Government 
if  they  have  not  afforded  that  Government  a  fair  and  honest  chance  of 
doing  its  duty  by  them.      In  1819  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons   was  appointed  to  inquire  into    the    condition  of  Ireland, 
and  that  Committee  took  official  evidence,  and  reported,  in  a  report  that 
lies  in  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  state  of  things 
was  calamitous  to  the  last  degree,  and  called  for  immediate  legislation. 
What  was  done  ?     Nothing — nothing  !    Four  years  passed  by  until  1 823 
— I  seek  to  fasten  knowledge,  official  knowledge,  on  the  Government, 
and  I  say  it  in  the  sense  of  its  continuity,  of  this  state  of  things  which 
ill  other  countries  has  led  to  revolution.     In  1823  another  Committee 
was  appointed,  and  it  shows  the  condition  of  the  people  as  wretched  and 
calamitous  in    the    last  degree — the  people  living  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost     destitution,    with     scarcely     an    article     of    furniture    iii 
their     miserable    cabins,  using    as    a    bed    covering    a    little    fern 
and  a  quantity  of  straw  thrown  over  it.     In  1879  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Minister  of  to-day,  thinks  that  such  a  state  of  things  was  sufficient  to 
unfit  the  Porte  from  governing  Bulgaria.     Nothing  was  done — ^nothing 
was  done !     A  few  years  passed  by,  and  in  1825  another  crisis  arose,  and, 
mark  you,  another  Select  Committee  was  appointed.       Talk  of  the 
murderous  parent,  that  when  his  child  cries  for  bread,  wHl  offer  him  a 
stone — whenever  these  people  were  appealed  to  they  would  not  legislate. 
They  mocked  the  cries  of  God*s  poor,  by  their  mockery  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, to  tell  them  the  story  they  knew  so  well  before.     In  1829  again 
the  condition  of  Ireland  is  brought  before  the  Legislature.     What  do 
you  think  \    It  was  referred  to  a  fourth  Select  Committee-— it  is  always 
a  committee,  it  never  is  redress.     The  Conunittee  reports  .and  says  they 
declare  unanimously  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  subject 
calls  for  immediate  legislation ;  yet,  owing  to  the  state  of  business  in  the 
House,  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  a  bill   through.      Gentlemen, 
through  these    long    years  it  was  not  for   votes  or    the  franchise 
the  people  were  waiting  on  the  reformers  of  1831  and  1832,  but  leave 
to  live — ^for  the  conditions  of  human  existence.     In  1830  another  Com- 
mittee makes  their  report  on  the  18th  July,  and  it  was  laid  on  the  table 
— that  Government,  whose  benevolent  good  wishes  would  have  allowed 
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the  Irish  people  to  fester  in  discontent,  to  lead  them  into  a  barbarous 
rebellion,  knowing  that  if  they  rebelled  the  strong  power  of  the  British 
Crown  would  be  able  to  trample  it  down  in  blood.  Is  that  crimioal — 
aye — is  this  malfaisance  of  our  Government  or  is  it  not  )  Mr.  Stanley, 
afterwards  Lord  Derby,  speaking  of  the  plaints  of  the  people,  and 
writing  from  the  same  Connemara,  frt>m  the  same  County  Gal  way,  the 
scene  of  the  birth  of  the  Land  League  of  1880 — Lord  Derby  says : 
"Seyere  as  are  the  sufferings  of  these  people  in  the  extremity  of 
their  distress,  there  has  not  been  one  syllable  of  insubordination,"  not 
one  syllable,  **  or  even  of  discontent,"  and  for  this  reason,  he  urges, 
they  are  people  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  Parliament. 
— "Not  a  syllable  of  insubordination — not  even  of  discontent." 
And  what  did  they  fare  the  better  for  iti  I  believe  in  my 
8oul  that  .instead  of  lying  down  in  such  tranquil  peace  and 
contentment  with  all  their  misery,  if  they  had  had  men  like  the  Land 
Leaguers  of  to-day  to  lead  them,  our  country  would  not  be  af&icted  by 
the  passions  and  sufferings  of  this  dreary  interval.  On  the  21st  July, 
1834,  another  effort  ia  made,  but  all  in  vain.  A  few  years  after  and 
Sharman  Crawford — name  of  honour — appears  on  the  scene.  He  was  a 
Protestant  gentleman  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  perhaps,  gentle- 
men, I  may  be  excused  if  I  were  here  to  repeat  what  I  have  often  said  else- 
where, that  I  often  think  Almighty  God  has  given  it,  as  a  rainbow  set  in  the 
stormy  skies  of  Ireland  to  heal  our  religious  feuds,  that  whenever  Ireland 
was  down  and  prostrate,  there  was  found  a  Protestant  son — a  Protestant 
patriot  to  lead  her  on.  Sharman  Crawford — name  of  honour — was  that 
man  in  that  hour.  From  1834  to  1847  he  strove, — no  less  than  six 
times  he  brought  measures  into  Parliament ;  and,  mark  you,  gentlemen, 
what  were  theyl  They  were  measures  that  fall  far  short  of  whatever 
the  landlords  now  propose.  I  have  beneath  my  hand  the  list  of  the 
divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  hour,  and  I  can  show  you 
how  the  members  voted  on  that  occasion,  and  I  state  the  fact  that  the 
landlords  and  their  representatives  sprang  forward  to  resist  the  blessed 
effort  of  the  kind-hearted  Protestant  gentleman.  The  division  lists, 
which  are  full  of  the  Irish  landlords'  names,  showed  that  they  resisted 
justice  then  as  they  resist  it  to-day — that  the  landlord  class  has  resisted 
justice  to  the  poor  down-trodden  peasant.  Gentlemen,  time  passed  on,  and 
again  the  gloom  and  shadow  of  a  terrible  visitation  fell  on  our  land. 
In  1845  and  ia  the  beginning  of  1846,  in  the  midst  of  these  vain  plead- 
ings, in  the  midst  of  this  long  continuous  story  of  plaint  and  petition, 
cry  for  mercy  and  protection,  the  gloom  of  a  deeper  shadow  fell  upon 
our  land.  Who  first  realized  it  ?  Gentlemen,  in  other  countries,  and 
would  it  were  so  in  our  own — the  gentry  class  discharge  noble  functions, 
in  social  and  in  public  life  they  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people, 
qualified  by  education,  fortune,  position  and  opportunity.  They  might 
have  been  so  here.  They  would  have  found  in  the  kindly  Celtic  peas- 
antry of  Ireland  a  people  disposed  to  reverence  and  love  social  position 
when  allied  to  virtue  and  worth.  All  over  the  world,  the  first  to  scent 
danger  to  the  people,  the  first  to  meet  it.  When  the  gloom  of  that 
terrible  famine  darkened  our  shore,  what  did  they  dol  No,  not  even — 
shall  I  say  a  word  that  would  be  unjust  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland  as  a 
class  ?  So  many  of  them  nobly  did  their  duty  when  the  disaster  was  at 
its  full,  that  I  shall  never  say  more  than  that  too  many  of  them  were 
false  to  their  duty.  The  popular  leaders  of  the  hour,  as  in  1880,  cry 
out  that  famine  was  coming  on  the  land.  That  was  public  history.  They 
were  encountered  by  incredulity,  they  were  scoffed  at,  their  story  was 
called  exaggeration.  An  English  member  of  Parliament  whom  we  see  every 
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day  resisting  and  denouncing  the  Land  League,  made  a  public  speecK  in 
1847,  and  chilled  the  'warnings  of  famine  the  language  of  panic  mongers, 
there  was  no  famine  coming  on  the  land.  Ay,  gentlemen,  there  was 
famine  near.  That  sort  of  instinct  which  even  the  lower  animals  have, 
that  tell  them  the  himter  is  on  their  track,  told  the  peasantry  of  our 
western  counties  that  the  hour  of  their  doom  was  near ;  and  when 
at  last  the  story  was  beyond  contradiction,  and  the  last  meal  was  gone 
from  many  a  home,  tlie  Grovemment  appointed  inspectors  to  inquire. 
Ay,  when  the  reports  came  in  it  was  too  late,  for  the  measures  that 
were  taken  in  precipitancy.  When  too  late  to  avert  what  we  all  knew 
was  coming  on,  the  Government  inquired  when  they  should  have  acted. 
When  they  acted  they  only  plunged  our  country  into  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  profligate  expenditure  without  result.  Oh,  gentlemen,  I  must 
pass  over  this  portion  of  my  statement,  for  I  saw  those  scenes.  The 
answer  to  us  all  was  that  destitution  could  not  be  extreme  because  the 
workhoubes  had  room  for  more.  Yes,  the  workhouses  were  empty 
while  the  people  were  dying  by  the  ditch  and  roadside.  Why  was 
thisi  It  biings  me  to  a  fact  for  which  I  challenge  the  records  of 
Europe.  Let  the  Pashas  of  Turkey  study  the  story  well.  It 
will  show  you  that  even  a  kindly-hearted  man — an  Irish 
landlord  —  when  he  comes  to  act  as  a  member  of  a  system 
may  fall  into  conduct  of  murderous  result.  In  the  Irish  Poor 
Law — ^moulded,  framed,  and  passed  by  Irish  landlords — ^there  was  a 
clause  called  the  ''  Quarter-acr^  clause,"  whereby  no  man  who  held  a 
homestead  with  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  should  receive 
relief.  Our  people  did  not  fill  the  workhouse— God  bless  them — ^for 
the  noble  reason  that  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  though  they  perished  for  it, 
to  honor  with  a  sympathetic  thought :  because  going  into  the  workhouse 
meant  the  destruction  of  the  little  home,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
future  industry  or  effort  on  their  part.  Once  a  man  who  held  an  acre, 
or  even  half  an  acre  or  land,  locked  the  cabin  door,  and  saw  the  portals 
of  the  workhouse,  he  might  have  seen,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Italian 
poet — 

"  Abandon  hope  all  you  who  enter  here.** 

For  that  home  he  never  was  again  to  see.  The  landlord  came.  I  appeal 
for  the  evidence  of  this  to  a  public  statute  of  which  his  lordship  has 
kindly  told  us  to  facilitate  our  fair  defence  he  would  take  judicial 
notice.  A  public  statute  was  passed  for  this  reajson — that  the  landlord, 
watching  like  the  wolf  for  his  prey,  no  sooner  saw  the  fainting,  staggering 
form  of  the  tenant  pass  outside  the  bourne  of  his  little  hut  to  seek  for 
food  from  the  relieving  officer  or  from  the  porter  at  the  workhouse  gate, 
than  down  came  the  crowbar  and  levelled  his  home,  and  that  home  he 
never  saw  again — perpetual  and  eternal  pauperism — ^the  class  that  if 
that  had  been  arrested  in  that  moment  of  extremity  might  at  a  future 
day  be  the  strength  and  hope  of  our  land  was  crushed  for  ever,  a  per- 
petual charge  on  the  rates  of  the  people  surviving.  A  |)erpetual 
charge !  Oh  no,  for  the  angel  of  death  was  doing  its  work  in  the 
crowded  fever  sheds  of  those  workhouses.  I  saw  some  of  the  scenes  at 
the  boardroom  door  where  the  little  family  broke  up  never  to  meet 
again.  Each  father  knew  that  when  the  rules  of  discipline  |>arted  him 
from  the  little  girl  and  from  his  wife  that  some  day,  perhaps  a  fortnight 
thence,  he  would  hear  in  a  causal  way  that  amongst  the  last  cartload  of 
tinpainted  coffins  that  left  the  gate  his  little  Eily  or  Mary  was  amongst 
them.  They  shrank  from  the  ordeal,  and  the  workhouses  were  not 
full.     I|  in  my  own  parish,  saw    the   coffin,   and    the    little    onM 
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witK  cups  begging  for  a  penny  subscnption  to  pay  the 
bearers  who  put  into  one  vast  pit  two  hundred  and  eighty  uncoffined 
corpses.  These  scenes  passed  over  our  land.  I  cannot  a£ford  to  treat  of 
them ;  but,  O  Spirit  of  Mercy  and  Justice !  it  was  at  a  moment  so 
terrible  as  this  that  even  the  Parliament  of  England  hsA  to  step  in  and 
arrest  the  hand  of  brutal  landlordism,  that  came  to  evict  the  starving 
tenant  when  the  sun  had  set  and  the  moon  was  in  the  sky.  That  Par- 
liament, you  may  trust,  it  was  not  too  ready  to  interfere — ^the  record  I 
quote  for  you  here  will  tell  you  that — ^yet  it  had  to  interfere,  and  to  en- 
act what  1  That  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  in  the  crib 
at  Bethlehem  should  at  all  events  be  sacred  from  the  rapacity  of  Irish 
landlordism.  That  GU>od  Friday,  the  day  made  holy  for  ever  by  the 
death-agony  of  the  Redeemer,  should  not  be  a  day,  as  it  had  been  made 
— for  the  Parliament  did  not  legislate  for  a  fanciful  imagination — that 
on  that  day  the  destroyer  should  hold  his  hand.  Oh  !  if  Irish 
landlordism  had  only  that  black  record  against  it,  I  say 
fearlessly  that  from  the  days  of  Timour  the  Tartar  down  to 
our  own,  no  blacker  or  bloodier  record  of  guilt  was  ever 
known  than  that  the  Parliament  of  England  had  to  pass — in  the  midst  of 
the  scenes  alluded  to — had  to  pass  that  statute  which,  for  the  sake  of 
our  common  humanity,  I  would  now  efface.  Grentlemen,  the  famine 
passed  away,  and  with  the  famine  passed,  what  did  we  see '/  What  did 
we  hear  1  Screams  of  exultation !  The  famine  was  pronounced  a 
blessing  sent  by  God.  Oh  blasphemy !  Sent  by  Heaven  to  clear  off  a 
redundant  population ;  and  now,  according  to  Lord  Carlisle, ''  Ireland  was 
to  be  a  land  of  bullock  ranges  and  sheep  walks,  the  fruitful  mother  of 
ilocks  and  herds.''  Crentlemen,  in  that  moment  of  danger,  in  that  hour 
arose  an  effort — one  of  the  best  and  noblest  our  country  ever  saw — 
when  Ulster  joined  hands  with  Munster,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Presby- 
terian, priest,  and  minister,  in  the  Tenant  League.  They  thought  to 
renew  the  appeal  to  Parliament,  tliought  that  a  Parliament,  though  it 
had  been  deiaf  as  stone  a  century  before,  would,  at  last,  discharge  what  I 
again  call  the  first  duty  of  Government,  without  which  I  deny  its 
right  to  any  title  that  Government  ever  had.  There  came  to 
Parliament  good  men  and  brave  men.  For  four  or  five  years 
they  toiled  in  vain.  The  Minister  of  the  Crown  had  no  ear  for 
the  complaint  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  the  Tenant  League  was 
broken  up  by  causes  which  I  will  not  relate.  I  justly  believe  that  in 
moments  of  despair  people  cannot  judge  those  around  them — time  must 
pass  before  the  blame  can  be  fairly  apportioned  amongst  those  account- 
able for  its  cause.  Some  of  them  are  passed  away,  others  of  them — 
honest  and  sincere  I  doubt  not — withdrew  in  sorrow,  deserting  a  move- 
ment which  they  saw  was  no  more.  Some  with  broken  hearts  went 
into  the  grave,  some  went  into  foreign  lands,  and  showed  that  there  the 
genius  of  an  Irishman  on  a  fair  field  could  make  itself  a  road  to  fame. 
And  then  the  Saturday  Revieio^  and  that  Press  of  London  which  has 
hounded  on  this  prosecution,  screamed  aloud  and  said,  ^'  Oh,  oh,  at  last 
Ireland  is  our  own,  the  Celt  will  be  as  rare  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon 
as  the  Pawnee  or  the  Red  Indian  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson," 
And  so,  on  the  departing  people  —  as  the  emigrant  ships 
floated,  choked  with  the  flying  victims — ^there  was  hurled 
upon  their  path  the  scoff,  jeer,  and  laugh  of  execration  of 
those  who  triumphed  in  their  fall ;  and  then  there  was  peace,  tran- 
quility, absence  of  agitation  that  one  would  think  would  have  gladdened 
the  heart  of  an  Irish  Attorney-General  They  made  a  solitude,  and 
they  called  it  peace.      They  had  that  peace  which  was  the  absence  of 
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open,  honest,  Bugrjy  if  you  will,  political  agitation  like  this.  But  what 
was  going  onl  The  people  driven  from  the  public  arena  took 
what  I  called  then,  at  the  risk  of  misunderstanding  from  my  ooundy- 
men  whom  I  love,  I  called  it  then,  as  I  call  it  now,  the  politics  of  despair. 
They  conspired  then  ;  ay,  not  in  the  technical  language  of  the  law,  but 
in  the  daring  of  men  who  had  cast  their  lives  upon  an  e£fort — ^hopeless 
I  thought,  but  at  all  events  devoted  on  their  part — to  have  an  end  of 
this  terrible  system.  Driven  from  honest  open  politics  the  people  took  to 
a  course  of  conspiracy  and  insurrection,  and  you  saw,  as  I  saw,  the 
panorama  of  the  trials  of  '98  pass  in  ghastly  review  before  our  eyes 
at  GreenHstreet,  and  the  convict  ship,  or  at  aU  events  the  convict  dock, 
and  the  cell  choked  again  with  men,  I  fearlessly  say — ^whatever  their  guilt 
before  the  law — showed  themselves  in  that  terrible  hour  animated  by 
a  spirit  as  pure  as  ever  animated  a  Sydney,  a  Hampden,  a  Tell,  or  a 
Hauffman  on  the  Tyrol.  I  state  upon  this  fact  the  justification  of  the 
Land  League — that  to  awaken,  or  stir,  or  move  the  fatal  torpor  of 
English  public  opinion  with  reference  to  our  country,  we  require  not 
merely  the  ordered  movement  of  theoretical  public  l^e,  but  something 
like  a  public  convulsion.  Never  yet,  never  was  a  benefit  conferred  upon 
Ireland  by  the  prim  and  ordinary  movements  of  public  life.  "  Catholic 
Emancipation" — Wellington  said — "We  were  on  the  verge  of  civil 
war."  And  so  this  terrible  time  of  sacrifice  and  insurrection  awakened 
the  English  mind  to  its  complaint  that  something  was  wrong.  Some- 
thing was  wrong — wrong.  Why,  all  society  need  to  be  instructed  in 
this  desolate  isle.  Something  wrong ;  and  so  Mr.  Gladstone  at  last 
passed  a  Land  Act,  as  good — ^as  good — ^as  the  [)ublic  opinion  of  the 
moment — in  my  belief  I  state  it — warranted  him  in  attempting  to  pass 
— ^yet  ineffectual,  and  too  poor  for  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  it  sought 
to  remedy.  The  people  who  trusted  to  it  when  passed,  found  as  to  ^is 
Act  that  they  were  on  treacherous  ground  1  It  did  not  avert  evictions. 
It  did  not  avert  the  landlord's  cupidity — it  gave  the  tenant 
the  right  to  a  lawsuit — to  a  lawsuit.  Too  many  of  my  country- 
men talk  of  the  Land  Act  as  if  it  gave  the  tenant  compensation  when 
turned  out.  No,  gentlemen,  it  gave  a  beggared  man,  cast  out  by  a 
tyrant  landlord,  a  right  to  litigate  with  his  wealthy  oppressor  in  the  law 
courts  of  the  land.  Far  be  it  irom  me,  an  humble  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  to  scoff  at  the  resources  of  litigation  ;  but  when  it  is  litiga- 
tion with  a  shallow  purse  against  one  well  filled,  we  know  it's  **a 
mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare."  And  that  is  the  sort  of  protection 
which  the  Land  Act  has  been  to  so  many  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland. 
Yet  even  the  measure  of  justice  that  it  brought  was  gratefully  hailed  by 
the  people,  and  no  word  shall  fall  from  me  to  disparage  the  effort  in  its 
intention,  or  even,  indeed,  in  the  measure  of  its  accomplishment.  But 
it  was  no  sooner  passed  than  the  tenants  realised  it  was  insufficient 
for  them.  The  good  prices  from  1870  to  1875  and  1876  did 
something  to  cause  the  people  to  tolerate  the  state  of  things 
that  existed.  But  how  did  the  landlordism  of  Ireland  act 
even  theni  Gentlemen,  in  every  public  battle,  whether  between 
man  and  man  or  class  and  class,  Heaven  sends  moments  when 
reconciliation  is  possible.  It  is  well  for  humanity  that  it  should 
Iro  so.  The  human  heart  hsts  in  it  still  the  promptings  of  a  noble  nature, 
eiid  there  is  no  feud  so  bitter  but  that  at  some  opportunity  it  might  not 
be  closed ;  and  if  even  in  1870  Irish  landlordism,  with  all  its  black 
record  behind,  had  closed  upon  this  movement  in  a  generous  spirit  and 
said — "  Come,  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,"  there  might  have  been 
an  end  to  this  old  oenteniual  feud.     How  did  Irish  landlordism  act? 
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The  ingenuity  of  lawyers  of  eminenoe  was  invoked  by  the  Lord  Leitrims 
and  the  Lord  Liffords — ^the  Duke  of  Leinstera  of  the  time — ^to  devise 
leases  that  might  deprive  the  tenants  of  Ireland  of  the  benefits  in- 
tended for  them  by  the  Government  and  the  Legislature.     Aye,  not 
even  at  the  twelfth  hour  would  these  men  rush  forward  to  seek  to  bury 
in  kindliness  and  good  will,  with  a  ;;rasp  of  the  hand,  this  long  record  ; 
and  so  from  1870  to  1880  there  were  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  eight  and  twenty  public  measures  for 
the  reform  and  amendment  of  the  insufficient  though  well-intended  Land 
Act  of  1870.   Who  introduced  them  ?   Were  they  all  mild  Home  Rulers  1 
Oh,  no!  Werethey  all  Liberals?  No.  I  will  not  make  aspeech  hereof  aparty 
man — ^the  subject  is  too  solemn  for  that — and  even  if  I  were  not  here, 
justice  is  the  right  of  all  men  ;  the  line  of  right  does  not  begin  and  end 
with  ma     My  honourable  opponents  in  public  life,  Conservatives  as 
well  as  Libei'als  in  the  House  of  Commons,  did  their  share  in  those 
efforts  for  the  last  ten  years  to  amend  the  land  laws.    How  these  efforts 
were  met  let  the  statute  book,  let  the  order  book  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons tell.     Shall  T  say  that  they  were  spumed  %     I  should  be  within 
the  truth  if  I  were  to  say  that  they  were  answered  with  scofis  and  jeers 
and  taunts)    And  what  was  the  tatmtl  The  taunt  was  this^ — that  there 
was  no  demand  in  L:«land,  no  necessity,  no  public  exigency  ;  we  can 
wait.    Do  you  know  what  that  means  1    Because  there  was  no  public 
agitation.     We  were  spumed  from  the  door  of  the  Legislature,  because 
we  were  too  calm  in  Ireland.     We  are  prosecuted  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
to-day,  because  righteous  wrath  has  overcome  all  human  forbearance. 
Spumed  again  from  the  door  of  the  Legislature,  every  effort  of  good  men 
of  all  parties  and  all  creeds  has  been  in  vain.      And  again,  in  1878  or 
1879,  history  repeats  itself     The  day-gleam  of  prosperity  for  the  Irish 
husbandman  has  faded  iato  gloom,  and  men  could  see,  if  they  wished  to 
see,  that  again  the  wolf  was  on  the  path,  and  was  about  to  threaten  the 
poor  man's  door.     Who  first  called  attention  to  the  approaching  famine 
in  1879 1     Again  I  ask  you,  as  in  1847,  was  it  from  Irish  landlordism 
that  a  shout  of  danger  and  warning  came  forth  1    No,  no.     The  instinct 
of  selfishness  at  every  moment  of  calamity  made  them — not  reach  out 
the  hand  of  succour  to  Cod's  poor — ^but  to  clutch  frt^m  their  pocket,  and 
to  call  out,  like  Shylock,  *'  It  is  my  bond,  it  is  my  bond.''    Who  called  1 
Who  shouted  in  the  Legislature  1    Charles  Stewart  Pamell.     The  men 
who  are  dragged  here  to-day  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  public  virtue — they 
called  out.     I  refer  you  to  the  debate  that  took  place — I  mean  over  the 
Whitsuntide  recess  in  1879.      I  will  make  no  personal  reference — 
it    would    be    in    the    worst    of  good    taste — ^but    I    say    it    is    a 
matter    of   notoriety    these   men  implored   the    Grovemment  to  le 
awake— that  famine  was  at  hand — it  was  to  be  seen  in  the  harvest  then 
growing.    How  were  they  received  9      Again,  they  were  laughed  to 
scorn ;  again,  they  were  charged  with  exaggeration  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  Her  Majesty's  Government  into  embarrassment.    "  All  seems 
yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye,"  and  the  placemen  can  never  credit  an  o\>- 
ponent  with  a  nobler  motive  than  party  expediency  or  self-intereet ;  yet 
these  men  acted  from  honourable  motives  ;  and  when,  in  the  Autumn, 
the  fact  of  famine  being  at  hand  was  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  what  did 
the  Government  1  They  sent  Poor^Law  Inspectors  to  inquire — to  iuquire  1 
It  was  '47  all  over,  these  men  saw  it  all,  they  saw  the  ghastly  parallel, 
they  did  not  read  history  in  vain,  and  well  they  knew  that  unless  they 
did  more  than  the  men  in  '47,  that  the  fate  of  '47  was  again  to  desolate 
our  land.     It  was  in  that  hour  that  those  men  sprung  iato  action.   What 
was  their  first  act  f     They  formed  the  Land  League.     Mark  you,  what 
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is  the  information  before  you  1  What  is  its  story,  and  their  career  I 
Where  is  the  marvellous  plot  ?  Where  is  that  marvellous  document  with 
its  eighteen  counts  1  In  the  first  count  of  that  document  they  were 
"  evil  disposed  persons" — evil  disposed ;  that  is  the  accusation,  with  mind 
of  guilt,  they  went  into  some  conspirator's  meeting-place  and  combined 
to  commit  a  crime. 

What  did  they  want  to  do,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  1  They  sought  what 
was  at  hand.  Some  of  them  are  chai*ged  here,  forsooth,  that  they  were 
too  young  to  have  seen  the  scenes  of  1847 — that  they  coidd  not  have 
animated  them  because  they  were  not  born.  Do  the  prosecutors  here 
not  know  that  the  memory  of  wrong,  of  suffering,  of  vengeance,  which 
may  be  handed  down  from  father  to  child,  accumulates  rather  than  loses 
with  time,  and  that  the  greatest  peiil  England  has  to  fear  to-day  is  not 
from  the  emigrant  Irishmen  whom  misgovemment  has  swept  across  the 
sea,  but  from  the  second  generation,  bom  on  foreign  soil,  who  have 
learned  from  their  fathers  the  story  of  Ireland's  wrong.  And  so  my  young 
friend,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  so  all  his  compatriots,  who,  if  too  young  to 
have  known  of  the  famine  scenes,  had  seen  the  famine  graves,  and 
so  they  knew  of  its  story  ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  Laud  League  was  to 
determine  that  human  life  must  be  preserved.  And  they  looked  across 
the  Continent  of  Europe  with  burning  memories  of  what  had  happened 
here  at  home,  and  they  saw  that  the  agricultural  husbandman  in  no  other 
land  was  periodically  slaughtered  by  these  famine  visitations.  They 
saw  that  in  the  fair  lands  of  the  Rhine  and  in  gallant  France  loTig  ago 
the  land  system  might  have  been  admirable  in  its  way — it  might  have 
been  admirable  in  its  day — but  it  was  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
modem  society  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  They  saw  that 
there  the  tiller  of  the  soil  was  lord  of  his  little  patrimony,  and  they 
were  filled  with  the  purpose — just,  holy,  wise — of  winning  for  the  Con- 
nemara  peasant  that  which  had  made  contented,  frugal,  thrifty,  loyal, 
the  German  and  the  Frenchman.  The  human  life  must  first  be  saved  ; 
and  so,  at  one  of  their  earliest  meetings,  they  called  on  their  President 
to  proceed  to  America  to  raise  aid  and  ^succour  for  this  movement  of 
theirs  here  at  home.  What  was  that?  He  crossed  the  sea,  with 
another  of  the  defendants,  and  traversed  some  twenty-eight  States  of  the 
American  Union.  Was  it  on  purposes  of  guilt  ?  Was  it  for  personal 
greed )  Was  it — as  the  hateful  slanders  of  the  London  Press  would 
have  it — to  make  money  as  a  venal  agitator  $  No,  no.  Ay,  gentlemen, 
not  to  shine  as  an  orator ;  but  picture  to  yourself  that  scene.  The 
grandson  of  an  illustrious  Irish  Protestant  patriot — ^the  youth  barely 
home,  I  may  say,  from  the  halls  of  an  English  university — that  proud 
young  man — stakes  literally,  not  figuratively,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  lie 
marches'through  the  ten  thousands  of  the  audience,  and  he  begs  an  alms 
for  a  suffering  humanity.  Roused  by  this  example  of  the  Land  League 
— ^for  they  were  the  first — other  noble,  other  kindly-hearted  organiza- 
tions arose ;  let  no  difference  of  opinion  ever  mar  the  just  meed  of  praise 
to  that  noble  woman — we  bless  her  all  the  moi'e  because  it  was  the  act 
of  a  woman — the  wife  of  the  late  Viceroy — the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
She  did  noble  and  well.  Better  still  did  your  own  chief  magistrate,  and  you, 
the  citizens  of  Dublin.  There  was  seen  at  that  lK>ard  that  revered  and  dis- 
tinguished prelate  of  the  Protestant  Church — the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Trench, 
a  man  of  European  fame  as  a  scholar — he  sat  at  that  board  and  did  his 
share  of  the  toil,  and  labouring  with  the  Catholic  Lord  Mayor  of  your 
city — a  man  never  absent — never — ^when  good  was  to  be  done  in 
Ireland.  Gkxi  bless  them,  there  were  the  Society  of  Friends.  I  have  a  re* 
membrance  of  their  charity  and  mtinificence  in  1847,  and  if  ever  it  was 
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ready  to  well  up,  it  was  ready  to  well  up  then.  Home  came  Pamell 
from  America,  a  victor  in  the  cause  of  charity,  and  now  what  was  the 
task  before  him.  Shall  this  visit  to  the  nations  of  the  world  become 
periodic  I  The  Turk  had  given  us  his  alms — the  Indian  Prince,  the 
Mahommedan,  the  Hindoo,  dropped  his  munificent  contribution  to  the 
alms-box  for  Ireland.  But  have  we  no  pride — no  pride  or  manhood — 
to  make  us  recoil  from  this  thing  becoming  perpetual  ?  Was  it  nut  a 
most  supreme  act  of  benevolence  to  try  to  arrest  the  system  which  had 
made  these  things  periodical  visitations  in  Ireland,  and  in  Ireland  alone  1 
And  so  it  was  said — "We  shall  make  an  end  of  Irish  landlordism." 
No,  of  Irish  landlords,  says  the  Attorney-General,  as  if  when  he  and  his 
political  chief  were  a  few  years  ago,  "  conspiring,  confederating,  and  com- 
bining "  to  make  an  end  of  State  Churchism — they  intended  to  destroy 
and  massacre  all  State  Churchmen !  He  pretended  to  see  no  difference 
here,  but  he  knows  the  difference  very  well — the  difference  between 
assailing  a  system  and  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  So  they  girded 
themselves  up  for  the  struggle.  Who  were  they  1  I  have  spoken  little  of 
the  men.  Here  they  stand  to-day  brought  to  tnal  in  an  atmosphere,  I  had 
almost  said  of,  calumny.  No,  not  of  calumny,  for  the  shafts  that  had 
been  aimed  at  them  have  fallen  short.  But  you  know,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  that  the  Crown  lay  by  for  months  while  public  journals  in  the  city 
and  elsewhere  were,  as  they  thought,  educating  the  juror  mind  to  a 
proper  pitch  of  prejudice  and  passion,  and  for  that  purpose  the  trial  was 
delayed  imtil  the  moment  when  it  could  strike,  when  the  beastly  carica- 
tures of  the  landlord  press  had  sufficiently  made  the  name  of  Irishmen 
odious  and  detestable,  and  when  the  broadsheets  of  prejudice  had  gone 
to  every  home,  it  was  hoped  to  poison  the  minds  of  men  who  yet  might 
be  called  on  to  sit  in  that  box.  And  on  these  sheets  what  was  the  picture 
drawn  of  these  men — that  they  were  wicked  incendiaries  and  communistij. 
Even  in  this  court  the  prosecutor — to  whom  I  pay  the  homage  of  my 
respect,  however  I  cannot  praise,  but  I  know  the  contrast  the  conduct 
this  prosecution  presents  to  others  that  went  before  it,  but  still  hu 
made  these  charges.  And  look  at  these  men.  Is  Charles  Stewart 
Pamell  a  venal  agitator  1  What  have  these  men  put  into  their  pockets  I 
Why,  look  at  the  humblest  of  them.  That  man  was  almost  sneered  at 
because  he  plies  his  honest  trade  in  a  Westei*n  town.  It  came  out  on  the 
evidence,  I  believe,  that  he  pays  out  of  his  own  slender — too  slender  purse 
— his  travelling  expenses,  being  no  paid  agent,  nor  even,  I  believe,  :i 
member  of  the  Land  League  at  all.  The  charge — ^and  I  hope  the  Attorney- 
Greneral,  who  has  left  it  rankling,  perhaps,  in  some  minds,  will  have  the  hon- 
esty to  withdraw  what  he  was  not  able  to  prove,  because  it  was  false  that 
either  Nally  or  this  man  were  members  of  the  Land  League  at  all,  muca 
less  their  paid  agents.  My  client,  Patrick  Egan,  in  whom  I  see  not 
only  a  client  but  proudly  claim  a  friend  of  many  a  long  year — that 
friend  for  whom  I  would  cross  not  merely  sixty  miles  of  sea,  but  speed 
from  the  other  end  of  the  world  were  he  in  peril,  to  give  him  my  advo- 
cacy and  aid.  I  have  known  him  long.  Is  he  a  venal  agitator?  What  has 
he  given  up,  what  has  he  done  in  this  noble  work  of  benevolence  and 
patriotism  f  Providence  has  given  to  him  all  that  makes  life  happy  on 
this  side  the  grave — a  wife  whom  he  loves,  children  who  await  his  foot- 
fall in  the  hall.  I  have  known  him  long,  but  little  as  he  moved  in  the 
outer  scenes  of  public  life,  he  is  well  known  in  every  organization  in 
this  city,  whether  at  Christmas  or  in  winter  depth — ^forthe  alleviation  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  J)oot — unseen,  and  courting  no  notoriety.  And 
knowing  my  friend  as  I  do  I  should  have  called  him  false  to  all  his 
career  and  the  principles  of  his  blameless  life  if  the  efforts  of  the  Land 
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League  found  him  absent  from  its  ranks.  These  are  the  men  whom  yon 
are  asked  to  convict  as  criminals  to-daj.  Thej  have  gathered  the  alms 
of  the  world ;  and  now  were  those  alms  to  pass  into  the  landlord's 
pocket  as  rent  1  As  rent — it  is  no  imaginative  case.  It  is  a  public  fact, 
well  known,  that  in  maj  cases  the  alms  given  from  the  charities  of 
these  societies  in  Dublin  were  appropriated  or  donated  as  rent.  Long, 
long  had  these  impossible  rents  bectn  paid,  not  out  of  the'  industry  of  the 
land.  Long  had  these  impossible  rents  been  paid,  not  by  anything  that 
the  landlord  had  a  moral  right  to  tax,  but  by  the  remittances  of  the 
child,  the  son  or  the  daughter,  in  America.  Long  had  these  impossible 
rents  beyond  the  Shannon  been  paid  by  the  supreme  industry  of  those 
Western  harvestmen,  defamed  and  libelled  as  indolent  and  lazy.  And, 
oh,  gentlemea,  at  what  a  price  how  often  was  that  rent  won  by  them. 
Not  a  coasting  steamer  crossing  to  Liverpool,  or  from  Sligo,  or  Oork,  or 
Drogheda,  or  Dublin,  comes  to  disaster  in  the  autumn  or  summer  time 
that  some  of  those  poor  Connaught  harvestmen  are  not  sent  to  their 
doom  in  their  effort  to  wring,  by  earning  in  a  foreign  land,  the  impos- 
sible rent  for  the  Western  landlord.  No,  not  a  railway  disaster  in  the 
sister  isle  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  in  its  tale  of  suffering  and  dealh, 
that  these  humble,  frieze-coated  men  have  not  a  place.  I  cannot  present 
to  you — for  I  respect  too  sincerely  and  well  an  indication  from  the 
bench — I  will  present  to  you,  not  as  a  fact  of  history,  lest  I  might  not 
be  allowed,  any  individual  case  in  illustration,  although  many  times  1 
have  been  touched,  as  doubtless  you  have  been,  in  reading  some  of  those 
episodes.  I  can  only  present,  as  an  illustration  of  my  argument,  a  fact 
which  I  present,  as  it  were  my  own  imagination,  of  the  fate  of  some  of  these 
poor  Connaught  harvestmen  in  these  English  railway  slaughters.  And 
I  ask  you  to  picture  one  of  them  lifted  from  the  wreck  of  the  train,  mangled 
and  bleeding,  while  in  his  pocket  is  found  the  letter  that  tells  the  story 
of  his  life — ^that  he  had  left  in  distant  Mayo  a  wife  and  four  little 
children,  and  came  a  second  time  that  year  to  England  to  earn  another 
£12  for  an  additional  call  made  in  the  landlord's  name,  because  the 
noble  lord  was  spending  munificently  in  garden  parties  in  the  West  End 
of  London.  And  as  the  kindly-hearted  English  station  master  lifted  him 
up  and  saw  the  life-blood  welling  from  his  breast,  be  murmured  of  the 
children  and  the  wife  at  home.  Gentlemen,  you  remember  the  lines  in 
which  Byron  describes  for  us  the  gladiator  dying  in  the  Roman  arena, 
while  the  shouts  of  exultation  is  in  his  ears — 

*' He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not, 

His  eyes  were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away, 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  or  cried, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 
There  were  his  youn^  Barbarians  all  at  play ; 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother,  he  their  sire. 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday." 

Ah  1  yes.  Charles  Stewart  Pamell,  John  Dillon,  Patrick  Egan,  not  in  this 
Ootirt,  whei«  you  appear  arraigned  as  crimimis,  but  iXe  that  dR»d 
bar  where  all  men  one  day  must  stand,  should  you  account  for  it, 
if  amidst  gathering  perils  like  these  you  felt  not  fqr  your  own 
countiymen ;  if  hardening  your  heart  and  closing  your  ears  to  the 
plaints  of  misery,  you  wrapped  yourselves  round  with  sordid  selfishness 
of  profit,  of  pleasure,  or  of  ambition,  and  stifled  conscience  by  murmur- 
ing, "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  T  And  in  that  you  did  not  pass  by 
the  woimded  on  the  wayside,  but  sought  to  lift  them  up  and  staunch 
their  wounds ;  in  that  you  have  pleaded  and  begged,  striven  and  fought^ 
andsuffered  for  the  lowly  and  the  desolate,  you  shall  have  your  reward  from 
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One  who  has  promised  that  the  lightning  of  His  just  wrath  shall  strike 
the  oppressors  of  the  poor.  Nor  shall  this  band  of  conspiring  Samari- 
tans wait  for  vindication  even  here.  The  world  often  stones  its  pro- 
phets, and  the  track  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  patriot  is  often  but 
the  road  to  martyrdom ;  but  kind  Heaven  often  gives  to  man  to  see  the 
fruition  of  his  hope,  even  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Yes,  living  wit- 
nesses shall  behold  the  accomplishment  of  the  blessings  which  these 
men  will  have  won  for  iis  all.  Yes,  it  must  be  so.  There 
will  be  an  end  of  this  horrid  phantasmagoria  of  history;  the 
Temple  of  Janus  must  be  closed;  peace  and  good-will  and  care 
and  '  kindly  feeling  between  class  and  class,  and  creed  and  creed 
must  have  a  free  home  in  this  isle  of  ours,  long  wasted  by  the  scenes  of 
this  cruel  land  war.  Rich  and  pot^r  we  may  have  still,  but  no  longer 
tyrant  and  slave.  No  more  the  strange  spectre  of  despair  shall  darken 
for  ever  with  his  dire  shadow  the  peasant's  home.  The  Irish  farmer 
shall  lie  down  at  night  beneath  his  humble  roof  and  start  no  more  in 
dreams  of  terror  of  the  crowbar  and  the  bailiff  at  the  door.  And  think 
you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  the  Irish  people,  made  free  and  happy, 
and  secure,  will  fail  hereafter  in  their  blessings  and  their  prayers  to 
remember  the  men  who  have  worked  out  their  liberation  ! — 

"If  they  value  the  blessings  that  shine  on  each  hearth, 
I1ie  wife*s  loving  welcome,  the  children's  sweet  mirth, 
When  they  taste  them  at  eve  they  will  think  upon  those 
Who  have  purchased  for  them  their  domestic  repose; 
And  give  honour  to  him,  who,  when  danger  afar. 
Had  bghted  for  ruin  its  ominous  star, 
I^ft  pleasures,  and  country,  and  kindred  behind 
And  sped  to  the  shock  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  1 " 

Yes,  gentlemen,  what  honour  shall  you  be  winning  as  your  share  in  the 
noble  work  to-day?  You  will  have  a  part  in  the  gratitude  and  the 
glory  which  history  will  record  of  the  benefactors  of  this  country.  You 
well  know  that  great  changes  are  drawing  near.  You  well  know  what  im- 
portant measures  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  is  even  now  preparing. 
Yes,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  asks  you  to  link  your  names  with  a 
proceeding  which  he  knows  posterity  will  execrate,  he  is  about  to  win 
for  himself  fresh  glory  and  power  by  overUirowing  the  very 
system  he  asks  you  to  endeavour  to  sustain.  Your  share  to  be  all 
obloquy ;  his  all  the  fame.  No,  no.  You  will  answer  him  back 
that  howsoever  you  may  be  in  religioiis  or  political  belief,  you  are  twelve 
Irishmen  resolved  to  leave  upon  the  record  a  nobler  part  in  this  moment 
of  your  country's  fate.  I  told  you  you  were  there  as  the  country. 
Speak  as  the  voice  of  Ireland — for  justice  and  for  right,  and  if  you 
happily  hear,  as  doubtless  you  shall,  when  I  am  done,  adjurations  ad- 
dressed to  you  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law — ancient  formula  was 
oft  invoked  to  lure  twelve  honest  men  into  complicity  with  the  darkest 
crimes  of  oppression,  answer  through  your  verdict  that  the  law  derives 
no  majesty  from  its  vindictive  power  of  terror  or  punishment,  none  when 
divorced  from  the  sacred  principles  it  is  presumed  to  mirror  forth  the 
eternal  equities  of  Qod.  Speak,  speak  the  words  that  shall  be  hailed  as 
a  message  of  mercy  in  the  peasant's  home — ^that  shall  resound  as  the 
evangel  of  peace  and  liberty  throughout  this  long  distracted  land,  and  be 
yours  the  hands  to  close  for  ever  thus  record  of  a  nation's  woes,  all  stained 
and  blotted  by  their  blood  Und  tears. 

The  Court  then  adjourned.     On  resuming, 

Mr.  Sergeant  Heron  replied  for  the  Crown.      He  said — May  it  please 
your  lordships.     Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  reply  on 
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behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  I  bespeak  your  patient  and  earnest  at- 
tention while  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  issues  you  have 
to  try.  And  before  I  speak  upon  the  case,  I  may  congratulate  my 
friend,  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  that  although  at  one  time 
we  were  afraid  he  might  not  be  present  at  the  trial — ^we  find  him 
continuing,  I  may  say,  to  the  end  in  renovated  health  and  strength,  and 
displaying  all  his  wonderful  abilities.  In  bim,  we^  the  bar  of  Ireland, 
cheer^lly  recognize 

**  GeniuB  hia:h  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  loves  to  play,  not  wound." 

I  congratulate  my  learned  and  esteemed  Mend,  I  will  not  say  my  old 
friend,  upon  his  restoration  to  health — to  perfect  health — for  in  every 
Held  the  warrior  still  campaigns  it  not  without  glory.  Centlemen 
of  the  jury,  let  me  recall  your  attention,  after  the  numerous  and 
able  speeches  you  have  heard,  to  the  issues  you  have  to  try.  The 
defendants,  if  I  may  use  the  familiar  terms,  are  indicted  for  a  conspixucy, 
and  the  details  of  the  conspiracy  are  spread  over  several  counts  in  the 
information.  If  I  may  run  rapidly  through  them,  it  chaises  them  with 
this — that  they  did  conspire  and  soUcit  tenants  in  breach  of  their  con- 
tracts, not  to  pay  rents  ;  that  they  did  conspire  and  solicit  tenants  to  com- 
bine to  reduco  their  rents  ;  that  they  did  threaten  to  exclude  from  social 
intercourse,  and  did  combine  to  deter  tenajits  from  paying  their  rents; 
and  that  they  did,  by  threats  of  violence,  combine  to  deter  tenants  from  pay- 
ing their  rents.  Grentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  short  way  bo  express  the  state- 
ment of  the  offences  charged  in  the  earlier  counts  of  the  indictment  is 
this — ^that  they  did  combine  to  effect  a  strike  against  rents  by  unlawful 
means.  I  tell  you,  under  the  correction  of  this  Court,  that  a  strike 
against  rents,  and  a  combination  for  a  strike  against  rents,  is  an  illegal 
conspiracy.  And  after  recalling  your  attention  to  the  evidence,  I  will 
say,  if  you  believe  the  defendants  and  each  of  the  defendants,  convict 
them — ^acquit  them  if  you  can.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  origin 
of  this  movement  is  plainly  with  three  men,  whose  names  have  not  dur- 
ing the  speeches  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  been  so  prominently  brought 
before  you  as  they  ought  to  have  been — Michael  Davitt,  the  head  of  the 
movement  in  Ireland,  John  Devoy  in  America,  and  Matthew  Harris. 
These  men  boast,  and  not  unreasonably,  to  represent  the  Nationalists  in 
Ireland,  and  those  who  correspond  with  them  from  America.  Two  of 
these  men  have  given  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  their  devotion  to  the 
country  and  their  zeal  for  its  independence — they  have  risked  their  lives 
and  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  a  dungeon.  No  matter  how 
much  you  may  differ  from  them  in  opinion,  you  cannot  help  regarding 
with  some  degree  (jf  respect  the  man  who  risks  his  life  for  his 
country *s  indei>endonce,  and  has  suffered  a  felon's  doom.  Gentle- 
men, the  unlawful  means  charged  are  several — ^threats  of  violence, 
threats  of  social  excommunication,  reduced  finally  to  that  system  of 
"  Boycotting "  which  prevails  in  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
( lentlemen,  it  was  said  in  some  of  the  speeches  that  in  none  of  the  rules 
of  the  Land  League,  in  nothing  signed  by  the  executive  or  by  the  sec- 
retaries, was  that  system  even  indirectly  shadowed  forth.  It  was  said 
that  this  system  originated  in  a  spontaneous  impulse  thraugh  the 
country,  or  in  what  has  been  described  as  the  wild  talk  of  persons 
for  whom  the  lea.Iers  were  not  responsible.  In  the  charter  of  the 
Land  League  as  it  was  called,  in  the  original  document  printed  by 
Alley  and  Co.,  printers,  9  Ryder's-row,  Dublin,  and  signed  by  A  J. 
Kettle,  Michael  Davitt,  and  Thomas  Brennan,  hon.  secretaries,  I  find 
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<'  No.  12 — No  man  taking  a  iarm  from  whicli  another  has  been  evicted 
for  nonpayment  of  unjust  rent  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  member 
of  any  branch  of  the  Land  League."  "No.  13 — Any  member  of  a 
branch  association  bidding  for  or  occupying  a  farm  from  which  a  mem- 
ber or  non-member  has  been  evicted,  or,  who  shall  rent  land  which  a 
member  or  non-member  may  have  surrendered  on  grounds  of  excessive 
rent,  or  upon  a  refusal  of  a  fair  reduction  of  a  rack-rent,  shall  be  ex- 
pelled the  branch  for  such  action,  and  he  should  be  looked  upon  and 
shunned  as  a  traitor  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow  tenant-farmers 
and  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  his  country."  "No.  14 — No 
man  assisting  to  serve  processes  of  ejectment,  or  taking  part  in  an 
eviction,  or  purchasing  stock  or  produce  seized  for  nonpayment  of 
a  rack-rei^t  to  be  allowed  the  membership  of  any  branch  or  associa- 
tion. Any  member  of  a  branch  proved  guilty  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
acts  to  be  at  once  expelled,  and  denounced  for  his  action.'* 
Was  that  in  the  original  formation  of  the  Land  League  ?  In  the  issuing 
of  these  rules  by  thousands  to  the  branches  through  the  country  this 
policy  of  social  excommunication  was  originally  shadowed  forth,  and  was 
consistently  and  unsparingly  persevered  in.  But  this  is  said  to  be 
constitutional  agitation.  But  Devoy  in  New  York — John  Devoy — 
who  suffered  for  his  coimtry ;  Michael  Davitt,  whose  ability  in  this 
organization  must  be  recognized  ;  and  Matthew  Harris,  sneered  at  con- 
stitutional agitation.  In  a  letter  from  New  York  of  the  18th  June, 
1880,  this  is  what  Mr.  Devoy  says : — "  While  on  this  subject  of  *  oath 
breaking,'  permit  me  to  set  myself  right  with  regard  to  a  rumour  that 
has  recently  been  circulated  about  me.  Although  of  a  personal  nature, 
it  has  also  a  political  bearing,  and,  I  believe,  was  started  with  a  view  to 
create  some  disturbance  in  a  certain  i*ather  numerous  section  of  the  Irish 
National  party.  I  find  the  following  paragraph  in  several  of  the  *  Irish ' 
papers  recently  come  to  hand  : — ^  Mr.  John  Devoy,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  *  new  departure '  in  Irish  politics,  in  which  the  alliance  between  the 
Fenians  and  the  Farnellites  was  proposed,  will,  it  is  stated,  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  Co.  Tipperary,  in  room  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth.'  This  statement 
is  sheer  nonsense,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  believing  it  had  its  origin 
in  malice.  I  would  not  enter  the  British  Parliament  if  by  any  chance 
elected.  I  would  not  under  any  circumstances  take  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  Queen  (or  King)  of  England,  and  I  entirely  disap- 
prove of  Nationalists  of  my  opinions  and  connexions  doing  so." 
What  is  that  ?  There  is  an  honest  independence.  There  is  the  state- 
ment of  what  the  man  thought  and  believes.  There  he  is  iu  America, 
organizing  and  planing,  looking  with  contempt  on  constitutional  agitators 
here,  or  those  who  believe  they  are  such,  as  we  are  told  they  are  in  this 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  He  goes  on — "  This  twaddle  about  *  consti- 
tutional agitation '  is  an  element  of  disturbance  in  Irish  politics  which 
cannot  be  ignored,  because  it  is  associated  with  the  names  of  a  few  men 
of  respectable  character  and  standing  in  the  National  movement,  but 
who  really  stand  almost  alone  in  their  opposition  to  '  agitation.'  It  is 
an  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  any  real  good  for  Ireland  while 
vituperation  takes  the  place  of  argument,  and  while  the  best  energies  of 
each  little  clique  \t  party  are  devoted  to  foiling  the  schemes  of  some  other 
set  of  people  and  preventing  anything  from  being  done  in  the  country 
that  is  not  acceptable  to  themselves.  The  worst  of  all  this  is  that 
the  public  mind  is  misled  as  to  the  real  attitude  of  a  large  section  of 
the  National  party,  and  the  mouthings  of  every  driveller  who  has 
learned  a  few  phrases  by  rote  are  given  a  certain  political  significance." 
Grentlemen,  that  letter  of  John  Devoy's  states  the  real  character  of  this 
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agitation,  so  far  aa  it  is  supported  by  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland — ^the 
men  who  look  forward  to  the  independence  of  their  country,  the  men 
who,  to  use  their  own  words,  are  watching  the  hour  of  England's  weak- 
ness and  Ireland's  opportunity.     Whatever  strength  this  land  agitation 
has  is  derived  from  their  zealous  and  imfailing  support.      Mr.  Devoy 
proceeds,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that  the  assertions    that  peasant  pro- 
prietorship, that  fixity  of  tenure,  that  fi*ee  sale — that  any  of  these  mea- 
sures would  render  the  country  happy  and  prosperous  and  contented 
under  English  rule  would  be  peHectly  absurd.     He  then  says : — '*  He  is 
no  friend  of  Ireland  who,  even  for  a  fancied  or  temporary  gain  1o  the 
national  cause,  would  suppress  liberty  of  speech  or  interfere  with  the 
right  of  public  meeting.      Some  gentlemen,  of  rather  Conservative  ten- 
dencies, advocate  a  tenant  proprietary,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend 
to  make  the  agricultural  population  Conservative.      These  gentlemen 
have  just  as  good  a  right  to  believe  that  sucli  a  settlement  of  the  land 
question  would  make  fat,  contented   subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  of  the 
Irish  farmers,  as  I  have  to  hope  that,  with  increased  prosperity  and  in- 
dependence, they  would  become  more  sturdier  and  stijBT-necked,  and  resent 
more  strenuously  than  now  the  assumption  of  England  of  the  right  to  rule 
Ireland"  Gentlemen,  I  said  this  movement  was  derived  from  three  men 
I  name  again  John  Devoy,  in  America ;  Michael  Davitt,  here  in  Dublin; 
and  his  strenuous  and  able  and. active  supporter,  Matthew  Harris.    It 
will  be  my  duty  afterwards  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  statements  they 
made  at  the  great  meetings  they  organized  to  accomplish  what  is  stated 
in  that  able  letter  of  John  Devoy.      Gentlemen,  I  have  stated  one 
object — I  will  not  say  of  this  conspiracy — one  object  is  plainly  shown 
by  these  acts.     There  is  another  matter — another  important  document 
as  regards  the  Phoenix  Park  meeting — and  it  shows  another  character  of 
this  movement.     The  gallant  rebels  of '98  were  Christians.     The  United 
Irishmen   fought  at  Ballynahinch.       The  rebels  rose  in   Wexford — 
they  fought  with  their  priests  at  their  head.     No  man  can  deny  the 
valour  with  which  they   fought,    or  the  gallantry  with  which   they 
struggled    against    overwhelming    odds,     ^ere    is  no  more  affecting 
picture  in  InJsh  history  than  the  wounded  rebel  at  Oulart  or  New  Boss 
dying  of  his  wounds  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  with  his  last  breath 
kissing  the  crucifix  held  to  his  lips  by  the  wounded  priest.     It  has  been 
reserved  for  modem  Socialism  to  introduce  into  Western  Europe,  alnog 
with  every  seditious  movement,  a  most  diabolical  and  obscene  blasphemy. 
And  you  saw  how,  for  two  long  hours,  in  reference  to  the  Phoenix  Park 
meeting,    the    learned   and    skilful    leader  beside    me,   and  his  able 
lieutenants  acting  under  his  guidance,  sought  to  exclude  the  infamous 
document  called  Paudheen  O'ftafferty's  Commandments,    which  were 
circulated  here  to  the  honest  artizans  of  Dublin.     It  was  said  they  were 
never  recognized    l>y  the    leaders    of   the   movement.      At    Abbey- 
knockmoy,  one  of  the  traversers   twice    alluded    to    the   document, 
twice  recommended   the  people  to  read  it — twice,  in  the  presence  of 
four  priests,  as  he  said.     Gentlemen,  the  whole  of  the  Divine  law  is  in 
almost  two  lines — "  Fear  God,"  and  "  Keep  His  Commandments."   The 
whole  fabric  of  Christian  society  would  vanish  from  Western  Europe  if 
these  blasphemies  are  allowed  to  defile  the  Word  of  God.     One  extract 
from  this  document  I  shall  I'ead,  because  it  is  repeated  over  and  over 
again — the  sentiments  expressed  by  it — in  some  thirty  or  forty  speeches 
with  marvellous  unanimity.     After  saying  in  blasphemy  of  the  Com- 
mandments— "  I  am  the  Landlord,  thy  Master,  who  paternally  con- 
descends to  take  charge  of  thy  earnings  in  the  shape  of  rent."     No.  7 
says — <<  Thou  shalt  not  violate  the  great  moral  law  upon  my  estate, 
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which  forbids  the  marriage  of  thy  sons  or  daughters,  particularly  thj 
daughters,  until  myself  or  my  agent  shall  first  satisfy  ourselves  that  such 
a  step  is  agreeable  or  beneficial  to  myself  or  my  agent."  You  see  what  is 
intended  by  the  infamous  slander  repeated  by  Harris  against  Mr. 
Blake,  agent  of  Lord  Clanricarde,  and  other  agents  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  lus  denunciation  of  those  gentlemen — the  Gkdway  landlords) 
"  Ko.  8— Thou  shalt  not  steal  an  idle  moment,  neither  shall  thy  chil- 
dren, from  the  blessed  occupation  of  labour  in  my  service,  to  indulge  in 
the  worldly  pleasures  of  reading  books  or  newspapers,  or  to  listen  to 
immoral  teachings  against  my  sacred  prerogative  as  thy  lord  and  master." 
And  then  in  a  commentary  upon  them,  this  Paudheen  O'Rafierty  says — 
**  To  crush  the  industrious  and  monopolise  wealth,  power,  pleasure,  and 
honour  in  this  life,  the  privileged,  though  idle  and  moraUy  wdrtiiless 
few,  are  allowed  by  passive  millions  to  act  as  follows  : — ^To  govern  in 
every  land  and  make  laws  for  every  people — ^but  themselves — ^to  keep. 
Armies  are  organized  and  officered  to  conquer  and  keep  \mder  the  people 
who  work.  Policemen  are  to  watch,  judges  to  try,  and  prisons  to  keep, 
the  toilers  who  have  to  support  them.  A  society  is  empowered  to  look 
upon  work  as  menial  and  degrading,  and  upon  idleness  and  fashion  a^ 
ennobling  and  grand.  And  finally,  religion  is  expected  to  preach  doc- 
trines to  the  people  which  make  slavery  and  poverty  the  chief  ends  of 
life,  and  cowardice  and  submission  to  every  wrong  a  passport  to  ever- 
lasting happiness."  What  is  that  but  an  expansion  of  the  Communist 
and  Nihilist  cry,  '^  Down  with  kings,  priests,  and  judges."  *  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  the  first  important  meeting  in  the  Phoenix  Park  went  on. 
But  before  I  go  into  details  of  that  meeting,  and  what  became  of  it, 
a  third  great  pamphlet  upon  these  passing  events  is,  '^Matthew 
Harris  upon  the  Political  Situation."  The  following  letter  has 
appeared  in  the  Irishman: — '' Ballinasloe,  June  19th,  1880.  .  •  . 
"  No  doubt  it  is  well  to  remind  Irishmen,  even  in  these  dark  times,  that 
they  have  a  higher,  a  holier  work  before  them  than  the  work  of  land 
reform.  To  warn  our  countr3rmen  that  while  nusing  their  voices 
against  the  rent  tax,  as  America  raised  her  voice  against  the  tea  tax, 
they  should  join  with  that  voice,  as  the  Americans  did,  a  demand  for 
National  Independence." '^From  the  first  land- 
ing of  the  English  our  struggle  with  them  has  been  agrarian  as  well  as 
National.  English  kings  and  Irish  kings,  English  barons  and  Irish 
chieftains;  English  churchmen  and  Irish  Churchmen,  fought,  no  doubt 
for  the  glory  of  being  supreme ;  but  they  also  fought  for  possession  of  the 
land,  just  as  the  Anglicised  landlord  and  the  Irish  peasant  are  fight- 
ing for  it  to-day."  Accordingly,  gentlemen,  a  meeting  took  place 
— an  organized  meeting  took  place  in  the  Phoenix  Park  on  the 
14th  Mw;h,  and  was  reported  in  the  HcUicn  of  the  20th  March. 
Messrs.  Davitt,  Brennan,  Biggar,  and  Ferguson  were  there ;  Mr.  Sexton 
was  also  there.  Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  was  there,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  at  that  meeting,  the  whole  of  which  I  will  not  read  again — 
"  Whereas  the  institution  of  Irish  landlordism  has  had  its  origin  in  the 
subjugation  of  our  country  and  the  confiscation  of  its  soil  to  adventurers 
and  enemies  of  the  people  who  owned  it ;  and  whereas  this  great 
national  wrong  has  impoverished  our  land  by  restricting  its  proper  culti- 
vation, and  pauperised  our  agricultural  classes  by  imposing  a  tax  upon 
their  industry  in  the  form  of  unjust  and  exorbitant  rents ;  and  whereas 
the  agrarian  crime  which  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  our  country  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  said  spoliation  and  a  result  of  the  system  of  land  mono- 
poly which  followed  therefrom :  be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  pros- 
perity and  contentment  of  Ireland  imperatively  demand  the  speedy  and 
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finaIalK)litionofIiifihlandlordiflnL''  Mr.  Davitt  spokeattbatmeetiiig.  He 
said  "  The  resolution  was  one  which  must  commend  itself  to  them.  The 
man  who  cultivated  the  soil  was  the  man  who  should  own  it,  and  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  as  he  struck  his  spade  in 
the  earth,  looked  towards  Heaven,  and  asked  for  whom  the  land  was 
made.  He  might  be  reminded  that  the  British  Grovemment  had  given 
it  to  the  British  garrison  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  law  of  God  was  higher  than 
any  such  enactment  of  man's,  and  the  law  of  God  intended  that  the 
soil  should  be  owned  by  the  people  of  the  country  (hear,  hear).  With 
these  remarks  against  the  accursed  institution  which  now,  for  the  fourth 
time,  had  placed  Ireland  before  the  nations  as  a  mendicant,  he  asked 
them  to  endorse  the  motto  upon  the  banner  which  was  fluttering 
opposite  to  him — ^that  the  land  of  Ireland,  being  created  by  God 
Almighty  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  not  to 
the  idle,  sensual  landlords,  the  land  of  Ireland  should  belong."  And  in 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair,  Mr.  Davitt  said  they  had  entered 
the  Phoenix  Park  without  having  had  the  trouble  of  pulling  down  the  gates, 
as  they  had  intended  to  do  if  it  were  necessary.  Mr.  Kettle  having  replied, 
the  meeting  dispersed  in  an  orderly  manner.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
meeting  of  the  organization  struck  as  it  were  the  key-note  of  the  alarm  to 
the  country.  It  is  said  that  we  did  not  give  enough  of  proof  of  meetings, 
and  one  of  the  learned  counsel  said  that  one  hundred  provincial  meetings 
had  been  proved  but  that  six  times  that  number  had  been  held.  The  proofs 
of  the  va^  organization  are  in  my  hand  as  regards  the  number  of 
meetings.  Mr.  Biggar  attended  ten ;  Mr.  Boyton  attended  twenty-two 
in  the  country;  Mr.  Brennan  attended  thirteen;  Mr.  John  Dillon 
attended  fifteen  ;  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  attended  only  one ;  Mr.  Gordon  at 
tended  only  twelve  ;  Mr.  .Harris  attended  eleven ;  Mr.  Nally  attended 
lifteen ;  Mr.  O'SuUivan  attended  fourteen ;  Mr.  Pamell  attended  eleven ; 
Mr.  Sexton  attended  eight ;  Mr.  Sheridan  fifteen,  Mr.  Sullivan  attended 
six,  and  Mr.  Walsh  thirteen.  That  is  according  to  the  evidence ;  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  there  were  six  times  that  number  held. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  were  the  topics  at  those  meetings  ?  What 
was  the  wild  language  used — said  to  be  "  wild"  ?  You  will  find  it  in 
the  rules  of  the  Land  League,  and  you  will  find  a  large  portion  of  it  in 
"  Paudeen  O'Rafferty's  Commandments."  What  does  Mr.  Sheridan 
say  at  Keadue  ? — "  If  such  another  coiu'se  as  this  be  attempted 
by  any  officer  of  the  law,  let  your  arrangements  be  : — Away  to 
the  chapel  bells  and  church  bells  when  the  eviction  is  to  take 
place  ;  let  there  be  horns  in  every  parish  ;  let  men  and  women 
assemble  there  and  keep  the  people  in  their  homesteads."  What  does 
Mr.  Dillon  say — "  We  must  see  that  no  man  or  woman  is  put  out  of 
their  farm ;  that  no  evictions  Hhall  take  place  in  Kildare."  What  does 
Walsh  say  1  "  Whenever  a  tenant  is  evicted,  you  should  go  in  a  body  to 
the  landlord,  and  say — *  We  will  not  pay  you  one  penny  rent  until  you 
reinstate  that  man.' "  WhatdoesMr.  O'SulUvansay — "  You  are  assembled 
here  with  a  firm  determination  that  no  eviction  shall  take  place  on  the 
plains  of  Boyle  again."  What  does  Walsh  say  again — **  If  the  tenant  is 
evicted,  the  people  should  form  in  military  procession  and  march  to  the 
landlord's  door,  and  tell  him  they  would  not  pay  one  penny  of  rent  until 
he  had  been  reinstated."  What  does  Gordon  say — "  I  ask  you  to  pro- 
claim before  tte  world,  and  before  the  eye  of  the  Government,  that  you 
will  keep  a  firm  grip  on  the  harvest,  and  resist  the  land-robber.  The 
law  says  you  are  to  protect  yourselves  from  the  night  robber,  and  I  fail 
to  see  any  difference  between  the  night  robber  and  the  land  robber."  Mr. 
Walsh  says — "  Let  no  man  give  up  possession,  if  there  is  stronger  power 
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to  put  him  out,  he  knows  one  waj  to  get  in.''  Mr.  Gordon  says — 
'^  Don't  think  of  leaving  your  cabins,  except  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet" 
Mr.  Harris  says,  at  Loughglynn — "  This  I  call  joy  home.  I  stand  here 
like  a  man  to  defend  this  home  of  mine,  and  these  children  of  mine,  and 
woe  be  to  the  tyrant  who  dares  come  and  distui'b  me."  What  does  Mr. 
Boyton  say  at  Miltown — "  K  you  enable  us  to  carry  out  these  objects 
we  will  leave  the  property  of  landlords  so  worthless  that  the  landlords 
will  leave  it  to  you."  Mr.  Brennan  says — "We  must  enter  into  a  holy 
conspiracy  against  thenL"  Mr.  O'SulUvan  says  "  Stick  to  each  other. 
If  you  be  true  to  each  other  landlordism  must  starve  in  this  country." 
Mr.  O'SuUivan  sajrs — "  You  are  assembled  to  bring  that  power  to  its 
knees ;  ay,  and  to  strangle  it  there."  Mr.  Boyton  says — '*  We  ask  you 
to  work  within  the  law,  but  within  the  law  we  can  point  you  out  a  way  that 
will  bring  these  men  to  the  earth,  and  when  they  are  there  crush  the 
life  out  of  them  for  ever."  That  is  the  Ballingarry  meeting — "  We  pro- 
pose to  withdraw  from  these  men  the  means  whereby  they  live  in  luxury 
and  infamy."  Mr.  Dillon  makes  a  similar  speech  at  Clonmel.  And  during 
the  whole  of  this  time  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the  Nation,  in  a  very  skilful 
manner  is  referring  to  the  meetings  which  are  taking  place,  and  carefully 
and  quietly,  and  with  great  power  assisting  in  the  work  which  is  going 
on.  In  the  NaUan  of  the  24th  July  Mr.  Sullivan  publishes  this. 
"  The  proceedings  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  show  that  the  market 
for  landed  property  is  still  in  a  falling  condition,  few  or  no  sales  being 
effected,  and  in  some  cases  no  purchasers  at  all  putting  in  an  appearance. 
A  notable  event  in  that  connection  took  plao^  in  Kerry  on  Saturday. 
The  interest  in  a  farm  near  Killamey  was  put  up  for  sale  in  the  court- 
house, when  the  tenant,  against  whom  a  decree  for  possesion  for  non- 
payment of  rent  had  been  obtained,  cautioned  anyone  against  bidding, 
06  he  had  tendered  the  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  result  was  that  none 
of  the  numerous  farmers  present  offered  a  penny,  and  the  sale  was 
adjourned,  the  tenant  being  made  the  object  of  public  congratulations." 
In  that  remarkable  account  of  the  demonstration  at  Bamtown  in  the 
Nation  of  the  9th  of  October  he  says  — '^  A  meeting  was  held  in  Bam- 
town on  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  branch  of  the  Land 
League.  There  were  between  5,000  and  6,000  persona  present.  The 
Bamtown,  Bree,  Johnstown,  and  the  St.  John's  Independent  Bands 
attended.  Opx)osite  to  the  speaken;  on  a  pole  was  the  e^gy  of  a  man 
with  a  pair  of  boot  lasts  hung  round  his  neck.  This  was  intended  to 
represent  a  man  who  had  purchased  some  land  lately  from  which  the 
former  tenant  had  been  ejected.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  effigy 
was  '  shot '  and  then  set  fire  to."  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  know  from 
history,  ^the  people  well  understand,  although  they  may  not  know  the 
origin  of  the  burning  of  an  effigy),  that  when  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain  had  power,  and  when  sentence  was  passed  against  a  man  out 
of  the  country,  the  sentence  by  which  his  life  was  forfeited  and  'his 
lands  confiscated,  was  not  carried  out  imtil  an  image  of  the  absent  person 
was  burned  in  effigy,;  and  accordingly  a  burning  in  effigy  has  been  ever 
since,  as  it  were,  regarded  as  a  senteuce  of  death  passed  against  the  per- 
son so  treated  in  effigy.  This  was  published  on  the  9th  October  by  the 
Nation  with  every  demonstration — at  all  events,  certainly  not  of  dis- 
approval— both  as  regards  the  burning  in  effigy  and  the  social  ex- 
communication. Well,  it  was  stated  by  cotinsel  for  Mr.  Sullivan  that 
there  was  nothing  against  him  as  regards  the  practice  of  social  ex- 
communication. But  in  the  Nation  of  the  16th  October  I  find — '^  The 
work  of  socially  excommunicating  persons  who  take  evicted  tenants' 
farms  is  being  carried  on  with  great  thoroughness  and  success  in  various 
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parts  of  the  country.  Thus  in  limerick  a  few  days  ago  a  fJEmner  who 
had  sinned  in  the  way  referred  to  offered  for  sale  in  the  market  some 
butter  and  oats,  but  both  merchants  and  brokers  refused  to  transact 
any  business  with  him.  The  consequence  was  that  he  had  to  bring  his 
produce  home,  and  on  leaving  the  market  he  was  groaned  and  hooted 
by  a  large  crowd  of  farmers.  We  believe  it  is  the  same  farmer  who 
went  to  buy  some  bacon  in  Limerick,  and  when  he  told  his  name  failed 
to  induce  the  bacon  merchants  to  sell  him  anything,  whatever.  In  Clare, 
again^  a  farmer  has  been  made,  for  the  same  causes,  such  an  outcast 
among  his  neighbours — they  refusing  to  hold  any  inteoroourse  with  him 
or  sell  him  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  even  going  so  far  as  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  parish  chapel  on  Sundays — that  he  has  found  his  new  posi- 
tion intolerable,  and  surrendered  to  the  landlord  the  banned  farm  on 
which  he  cast  his  eyes  in  an  unhappy  moment.  Comment  is  needless." 
Gentlemen,  how  did  the  constitutional  agitation  proceed  1  Again  I  say, 
from  their  own  lips  only  I  ask  you  to  condemn  Uiem,  and  if  you  believe 
them  to  be  honest  men,  expressing  what  they  thoughl^  convict  them,  and 
acquit  them  if  you  can.  Mr.  Boyton  says  at  Newtown — "  For  the  first 
time  in  history  the  people  of  Ireland  are  making  an  effort  to  stand  osx 
the  soil  that  God  created  and  blessed — a  land  consecrated  by 
the  footsteps  and  the  graves  of  thousands  of  saints  (cheers).  A 
land  that  has  shed  its  blood  again  and  again  in  abortive  attempts 
to  rescue  itself  from  the  infamous  touch  of  the  vilest  Govern- 
ment that  ever  cursed  the  earth."  Mr.  Gordon,  at  Shrule,  says : — 
"  O'Connell  once  said  that  the  land  of  Ireland  would  be  dearly  bought 
at  one  drop  of  blood,  but  I  differ  from  him.  It  is  better  for  you  to  lose 
your  blood  as  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien  did,  and  we  are  determined 
to  do  the  same/'  Mr.  Nally,  at  Balla,  says,  "I  say  you  must  or- 
ganize and  establish  a  branch  of  the  Land  Leagua  There  has  been 
more  good  done  since  this  day  week, — there  has  been  a  landlord  shot 
in  Ballinrobe  (cheers).  You  idl  can  have  rifles  now,  and  any  of  you  who 
are  not  able  to  buy  a  rifle  (cheers)  or  gun,  have  the  pitchfork  in  your 
hand."  Mr.  Sheridan,  at  Lacka^h,  says,  ^  Fellow-countrymen,  I  feel 
proud  at  seeing  you  assembled  here  to-day  in  your  thousands,  we  must 
asssert  our  rights,  and  if  we  do  not  get  tliem  through  our  Members  of 
Parliament,  I  would  ask  you  then  to  ring  out  your  voices  through  the 
muzzles  of  'Minie'  rifles  as  well  as  from  those  platforms."  If 
he  meant  the  rifles  to  be  directed  against  the  landlords,  it 
it  is  murder ;  otherwise  it  is  high  treason.  You  are  asked  to  say  that 
this  is  kept  up  by  an  oi^ganization,  holding  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  the  coimtry,  by  the  various  speakers ;  and  you  are  asked  to  bdieve 
those  men,  and  to  say  that  this  is  a  constitutional  agitation.  Again,  I 
say,  convict  them  if  you  believe  them ;  and  acquit  them  if  you  can. 
What  does  Mr.  Brennan  say — Mr.  Brennan,  at  Keadue : — *'  Yes.  We 
did  use  seditious  language  against  the  power  of  landlordism,  which  has 
so  long  ci-ushed  the  people — (groans) — and,  please  God,  we  will 
continue  to  use  seditious  language  and  be  guilty  of  sedi- 
tious acts  against  the  system  that  degrades  labour  and  en- 
nobles idleness — (hear,  hear) — ^until  that  sedition  against  landlordism 
shall  ripen  into  revolution  against  landlordism,  and  the  whole  in- 
fernal system  go  down  before  the  might  of  Ireland's  awakened  manhood.** 
And  Boyton,  referring  to  one  of  ti^e  watchwords  of  the  organizatioa 
— "  Spread  lie  Light."  "  Hold  the  harvest  "  Keep  a  grip  of  your 
homesteads "  —  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  says :  —  ''So  soon  as 
these  meetings,  instead  of  a  disorganized,  present  a  firm,  deter- 
mined, and  enthusiastic  crowd|  so  soon  aa    we  can  march  four  deep 
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one  mile  of  a  column  of  earnest,  honest,  determined  young  men, 
stepping  along  the  road — ^not  drilling — marching  to  those  meetings, 
we  wiU  begin  then  to  show  our  teeth."  Then,  I  say, 
if  you  believe  them,  they  meant  something  by  that. 
Gordon  sa3n3 : — "  I  do  not  fall  out  with  the  man  who  says  that  the  best 
way  to  get  shut  of  that  cursed  system  in  Ireland  is  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  I  tell  you  here  to-day  that  if  he  be  prepared  to  carry  it  out 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  I  am  prepared  to  follow  him."  Boyton  again 
says  at  Cahir — "  And  when  you  are  able  to  achieve  your  social  inde- 
pendence, we  may  from  the  rank  and  file  of  250,000  Land  Leaguers 
select  an  Irish  national  guard  that  with  the  weapon  of  freemen  slung  on 
their  arm,  the  rifle,  that  they  may  take  the  place  of  that  organization, 
that  100  years  ago  gave  Ireland  a  glimpse  of  liberty."  And  Gordon 
snys,  at  Abbeyknockmoy — **  And  until  Ireland  is  proclaimed  a  nation  I 
shall  work  by  day  and  I  shall  write  by  night,  ay,  and  I  shall  plot  by 
night  until  Ireland  is  a  nation.  Don't  rest  contented  slaves  by  the  fire- 
side. Wherever  you  know  there  is  a  newspaper  to  be  read,  wherever 
you  see  that  Paudeen  O'Rafferty's  commandments  are  read  let  ye  go  there 
and  listen  to  every  word  and  go  home.  England  is  here  only  as  a 
robber.  I  don't  come  to  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  being  on  the  plat- 
form, but  I  come  here  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  proclaim  before  God 
on  high  that  this  land  is  ours,  and  if  we  cannot  get  it  peaceably,  to  fight 
at  our  own  doors  for  it."  Ajid  then  there  is  loud  cheering.  Are  the 
leaders  less  outspoken.  I  mean  the  men  who  might  be  called  great 
leaders  of  the  movement — ^those  in  Parliament,  like  Pamell  and  Dillon 
— I  do  not  use  the  word  Mr.,  I  refer  to  them  just  the  same  as  I  refer  to 
O'Gonnell  or  any  other  great  public  man — Pamell  and  Dillon  : — '^  The 
people  of  Ireland  are  to-day  engaged  in  a  great  struggle,  a  struggle  for 
the  land  of  their  country  which  was  wrested  from  them  seven  centuries 
ago  by  force  of  arms.  We  believe  that  we  shall,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
period,  obtain  that  restitution  of  the  land  of  this  country ;  better  for  them 
to  come  forward  now  and  to  offer  fair  terms  to  the  Irish  tenants,  for  I 
tell  them  that  if  they  do  not,  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  position 
of  victors,  and  shall  be  able  to  dictate  our  own  terms.'* 
At  Clerhaun,  Nally  says — "When  we  get  fellows  amongst  us  Hke  the 
seven  brothers  we  can  smash  them.  But  keep  together,  keep  strong ; 
dynamite  and  gun-cotton  will  scatter  them  to  pieces."  It  is  well  to  use 
these  expressions  with  a  light  heart ;  but  such  a  thing  occiirred  as  the 
Clerkenwell  explosion.  And  the  other  day  in  Manchester  when  the  ex- 
plosion took  place  in  the  Barracks,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  re- 
latives of  the  man  murdered  by  that  explosion,  whether  they  are  of 
opinion  that  Nally  was  serious  or  not  in  saying  that  dynamite  and  gun- 
cotton  would  scatter  them  to  pieces  1  Brennan  says,  ''  Of  ('65').  Yes, 
cheers  for  the  men  of  '65,  for  were  it  not  for  the  men  of  '65  and  '67  we 
would  have  no  national  opinion  in  Ireland  to-day."  This  was  after  the 
murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres.  ''When  these  men  were  cast 
into  prison  the  predecessor  of  this  high  ecclesiastic  came  for- 
ward with  another  manifesto."  The  high  ecclesiastic  he  referred 
to  was  Dr.  M'Gabe — '*  And  without  a  portide  of  evidence  charged  these 
pure-minded  men,  charged  these  pure-minded  men  with  the  darkest  of 
crimes  (cries  of  'he  was  a  Government  hack,  and  to  hell  with  him).' " 
This  is  the  way  that,  under  the  guidance  of  the  leader  of  this  piovement, 
the  name  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  name  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the 
names,  as  I  wiU  show  you  afterwords,  of  any  priest  who  does  not  dare 
to  join  this  movement^  are  referred  to  by  these  persons  going  through 
the  oountry,  and  driving  the  minds  of  the  excitable  people  to  madness* 
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"  Away  with  them,"  they  say,  "  to  hell  with  them.**  This  is  the  teach- 
ing for  which  the  leaders  of  this  movement  are  responsible.  This  is 
what  we  are  coming  to.  Now,  is  not  the  veil  taken  oif  altogether  1 
Priests  and  people, 

*'  Behold  your  guide,  your  star; 
You  would  be  dupes,  and  victiins,  and  you  are." 

Dillon  says  at  Holyford,  county  Tipperary — ^*  To-day,  fifieen  meetingi, 
each  larger  than  this,  are  ansembling  in  twelve  Irish  counties,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  Irishmen  are  to-day  assembled  on  the  plains  of  Ire- 
land to  declare  that  landlordism  must  go  down  in  Ireland  if  yon  are  a 
united  and  determined  people  (cheers).  This  is  a  cause  which  every 
Irishman  can  go  into,  whether  he  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  whether  he 
be  a  Nationalist  or  not  It  is  a  cause  which  the  Irish  Nationalists 
can  go  into,  because  its  object  is  to  break  down  and  defeat  the 
English  garrison  which  holds  this  country  for  England.  Its 
object  is  to  clear  the  path  for  Irish  Nationality,  by  eman- 
cipating all  the  people  of  Ireland  from  the  control  of  English 
landlordism,  and  settling  them  in  their  own  homes  as  free  men." 
Brennan  says,  at  Ballinlough — ''  I  don't  advise  you  to  offer  any  open 
resistance  to  the  law,  simply  because  I  believe  you  would  not  be  able  to 
defeat  it.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  wrons;  in  guarding  your  own  lives 
and  your  properly ;  and  if  I  don't  advise  open  resistance  to  acts  of 
tyranny,  it  is  not  because  I  see  very  much  wrong  in  it,  but  because  I 
know  it  is  not  advisable.  Swear  before  high  heaven,  that  the  land  that 
was  created  for  your  use  that  you  are  determined  to  fight  for  it."  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  what  attempt  is  made  to  answer  these  speeches  made 
to  the  public  which  I  have  partially  opened  to  you )  Many  speeches — 
able  speeches — were  made  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  dealing  in  gene- 
ralities only.  My  learned  and  able  frier  d  Mr.  Curran  made  a  speech 
for  Gordon,  Harris,  and  Nally,  and  stated  that  he  would  go  through 
some  of  the  evidence,  as,  following  his  experienced  leaders,  he  had  been 
instructed  to  do.  He  spoke  in  particular  in  reference  to  Mr.  Nally.  He 
said  he  was  counsel  for  Nally,  and  made  one  of  the  most  singular  state- 
ments that  I  read  from  the  report,  probably,  fchatever  was  made  by  counsel 
in  a  court  of  justice.  My  learned  and  able  friend  who  appeared  on  be- 
half of  Nally  had  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  to  play  in  appear- 
ing on  behalf  of  these  three  gentlemen — Gordon,  Walsh,  and  Nally — ^who 
made  some  of  the  strongest  speeches,  probably,  that  ever  were  given  to  an 
advocate  to  defend,  and  my  learned  friend  accepted  the  position^  and 
dischaiged  his  duty  gallantly,  and  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  name  which 
he  bears — ^the  name  of  the  greatest  orator  we  ever  produced  at  the 
Bar.  And  he  says,  when  speaking  about  Nally  : — "  But  there  is  some- 
'*  thing  pecidiar  about  the  case  of  Nally  here.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
"  treat  it  in  a  jocose  manner  in  the  cross-examination,  and  although  I 
''  treated  it  in  that  way  I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  a  subject  for  merriment. 
"  There  is  something  peculiar  about  the  country,  for  so  long,  making 
"  speeches  wliich  were  reported  to  the  Government,  and  that  there  was 
*^  no  stop  put  to  it.  There  is  something  peculiar  about  the  fieust  that  he 
''  is  a  man  easily  affected  by  drink,  and  yet  that  we  find  him  from  time  to 
'*  time  supplied  by  the  policemen  with  drink  before  he  went  to  the  meet- 
''  ings.  Just  reflect  upon  these  fieusts,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  They  ask 
**  me  that  question,  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  whether  such  things  could 
*'  be.  Stringer  reported  him,  gave  him  drink,  and  took  drink  frx>m  him. 
<<  Every  man  of  them  except  one— one  man  proved  the  rule  by  the 
exception,  aa  he  said  himself;  this  man  was  the  only  man  who  did  not 
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"  do  it — every  constable 'who  came  here  to  prove  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
^'  Nally  had  either  given  drink  to  him  or  taken  dnnk  from  him. 
^'  And  Nally  was  a  man  known  to  all  to  be  easily  excited  by  drink. 
"  If  the  Government  believed  that  Nally  was  in  earnest,  why  did  they 
**  not  stop  him  long  since  ?  I  asked  one  constable  how  soon — after  one 
"  terrible  speech  had  been  delivered  by  Nally — ^how  soon  afterwards  he 
'^  had  sent  the  report  up  to  Dublin,  and  he  said  that  he  had  sent  it  be- 
"  tween  two  and  three  days  afterwarda  The  Government  of  the  day — 
'*  a  Conservative  Government — had  these  speeches,  and  so  had  the  Go- 
"  vemment  that  succeeded  it,  and  it  has  been  using  these  speeches  for  the 
"  purpose  of  crushing  this  agitation — ^they  had  these  speeches  reported  to 
'^  them  within;  at  all  events,  a  week  after  the  meetings,  and  when  the  late 
'*  Government  arrested  Messrs.  Brennan  and  Davitt,  why  did  they  not  also 
' '  arrest  Nally  1  "  Because, "  counsel  says,  **  Nally  was  nothing  better  than 
''  a  drunken  fool  going  about  from  meeting  to  meeting,  speaking  here  and 
<<  speaking  there.  Was  that  not  the  reason  why  Ncdly  escaped  so  long  1 
*'  Was  that  not  the  reason  why  they  did  not  believe  or  pay  attention  to 
*^  what  he  said  at  these  meetings)  Why  they  were  aware  that  he  was  a 
*^  drunken  fellow,  because  the  Attorney-General  put  this  question  to  one 
"  of  the  witnesses," — I  believe  it  was  I  asked  the  question,  for  I  examined 
the  witness — 'Was  Nally  drunk  at  this  meeting?'  'He  was,'  the 
witness  said.  "  After  all,  I  think  it  was  not  fair  that  the  Bight  Hon.  the 
''Attorney-General,  representing  Her  Majesty's  Government,  should 
''  charge  my  clients  with  being  conspirators  with  Nally,  to  say  Uiat  they 
''  conspired  with  him  to  achieve  their  objects  by  the  means  of  murder ; 
"because  that  was  said  over  and  over  again.  I  say  it  was  not  fair 
"  — and  I  cannot  throw  dirt  in  the  teeth  of  the  Gbvemment — to  press 
"  so  infamous  a  charge.  It  was  not  iair  to  watch  Nally  going  from 
"  meeting  to  meeting,  letting  him  go  on  and,  I  say,  directly  encouraging 
"  him — ^for  the  police  did  encourage  him — to  encourage  him  in  making 
"  the  observations  he  made.  The  police  gave  him  dnnk" — that  is  not 
correct — "  and  then  took  down  his  words  and  sent  them  to  the 
"  Castle.  It  was  not  fair  of  them  to  allow  that  man  to  go  on.  And 
"  why  did  they  do  it  f  Because  if  they  did  not  they  could  not  have 
"  dragged  in  Mr  Pamell  as  a  conspirator  with  him.  And,  I  am  sure 
"  that  you,  as  Irishmen,  will  tell  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Attorney-General, 
"  representing  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  whatever  Mr.  Pamell 
"  may  be,  whatever  his  faidts  may  be,  he  is  no  conspirator  for  murder. 
"  Mr.  Nally  was  generally  called  upon  to  speak  after  the  meeting  was 
"  closed,  and,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  never  was  at  any 
"  meeting  in  which  these  desperate  conspirators  from  Dublin  appeared. 
"  For  they  have  so  disavowed  it.  They  were  working  for  a  legitimate 
"object  to  be  attained  by  legitimate  meana  Ndly's  object  was 
mui^der,  if  he  believed  in  it,  which  he  says  he  did  not."  There, 
gentlemen,  is  a  defence.  There  is  a  way  to  treat  Nally,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury.  Nally  attended  fifteen  meetings,  seven  of  itie  traversera, 
at  all  events,  were  present  at  the  meetings  which  he  attended.  Nally 
was  never  disavowed.  No  doubt,  according  to  his  counsel,  he  did  mean 
murder  if  he  believed  in  it.  What  is  the  reference  to  the  dvnamite  ) 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  gun  cotton  9  What  is  the  reference  to  the 
landlord  murder  at  Ballinrobe  1  What  is  the  reference,  by  the  other 
traversers,  to  the  murdef  of  Lord  Mountmorrest  Was  this  disavowed  ? 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  meetings  at  which  Nally  was  present— I  say 
the  trusted  companion  of  the  other  defendants  were  as  follows. 
On  the  3rd  May,  at  Irishtown,  in  the  county  Mayo,  Nally 
attended     a    meeting    with    Pamell,    Boyton    and    Gordon.     At 
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Glennamaddj  he  waa  there  by  himself  on  the  16th  Mnj. 
He  was  at  Ballygksa,  in  the  Co.  Mayo.  On  the  13th  June  he 
was  at  Shrole,  Ca  Galway,  with  Gordon.  At  that  most  remarkable 
meeting  at  Bohola,  in  the  Co.  Mayo,  on  the  30th  July,  he  was  present 
with  Walsh.  Ou  that  day  week  he  was  at  Cong,  in  Mayo,  with 
Qordon.  He  was  at  the  Land  League  meeting  at  Duneen  on 
the  18th  July  wit]i  Walsh.  He  was  at  Milltown,  in  the  Co. 
GkJway,  on  the  25ch  July,  with  Brennan  and  Cordon.  He  was  at 
Frenchpark,  in  the  Co.  of  Bosoommon,  on  the  1st  August,  with  Harris 
and  Walsh.  He  was  at  BaUintubber,  Co.  Boscommon,  on  the  8th 
August,  with  O'Sullivan  and  Walsh ;  and  he  was  at  Tuam^  in  the  Co. 
Galway,  on  the  15th  August,  with  Brennan,  and  Walsh,  and  Cordon. 
Taking  up  the  dates  you  will  see,  from  June  almost  until  15th  August, 
he  was  with  these  other  traversers  every  Sunday  attending  meetings  in 
the  West.  The  printed  resolutions — ^from  Dublin  I  presxmie — ^but  at  all 
events  the  printed  resolutions  at  the  meetings  were  given  into  his  hands 
to  be  moved.  He  hands  the  placards  to  the  constables.  I  have  a  right 
to  say  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  printed  resolutions  and  the 

Cted  placards,  and  you  are  asked  to  say  that  he  is  not  responsible 
use  his  counsel  says  that  he  was  a  drunken  fool,  while  in  die  same 
breath  he  says  that  Nally  meant  murder  if  he  believed  in  it ;  and  I 
understand  my  learned  friend  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  country 
would  palliate  murder 

Mr.  Cwrran, — ^I  did  not.  Sergeant  Heron. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald. — Oh,  no. 

Sergeant  Heron, — I  withdraw  it  at  once. 

Mr.  Cmrran, — I  did  not  say  it. 

Sergeant  Heron. — As  r^;ards  the  condition  of  the  country,  I  think  1 
have  a  right  to  say  in  this  court  that  no  condition  of  the  country  pal- 
liates murder,     llie  commandment  says,  '*  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder" — 
and  NaUy  meant  murder  if  he  believed  in  it.     WeU,  I  think  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Harris  is  to  be  disowned.      Gentlemen,  at  the 
meeting  in  Qalway,  on  the  24th  October,  Mr.  Harris  was  there,  and  Mr. 
Pamell  was  there.     Now  it  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  that 
murder  has  been  denounced  from  these  platforms,  and  that  every  one  of 
the  traversers  has  disassociated  himself  from  all  connexion  with  these 
frightful  crimes.      On  the  3rd  October  Mr.  Pamell,  at  Galway,  deli- 
vered a  most  remarkable  speech.    The  murder  of  Lord  Mountmoires  had 
occurred  on  tbe  26th  September,  and  in  all  the  meetings  that  were  held 
on  the  3rd  October  you  find  no  denunciation  of  the  murder,  except, 
of  course,  I  may  say,  that  wherever  a  priest  speaks  of  the  murder,  he 
speaks    of    it    with   abhorrence,  and,   according    to  his  sacred  call- 
ings he  enforces    upon   the  people    the  law  of   God — ''Thou  shalt 
do     no     murder."      Mr.     Pamell    spoke    very    smoothly,  on   the 
24th     of    October,    a    remarkably    short    speech     in     Galway : — 
'^  Mr.  Chairman  and  people  of  the  city  and  county  of  Galway,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  county  which  was  the  second  in  Ire- 
land to  take  up  the  great  movement  which  was  started  last  May  twelve- 
month by  Michael  Davitt,  at  Irishtown.      You  have  nobly  upheld  that 
cause  from  that  day  to  this  day,  in  the  face  of  every  difficulty  and  dis- 
coui*agement,  despite  of  the  famine  that  threatened  to  carry  you  off  in 
thousands  last  winter ;  and  you  will  uphold  that  cause  to^iay  in  spite 
of  the  thousands  of  police  and  military  that  that  hypocritical  Chief 
Secretary  and  pretended  Liberal  Government  have  hurled  into  this  conn- 
try  (groans).     If  famine  was  not  able  to  subdue  you  last  winter,  neither 
will  &e  threat  of  taxation  for  additional  police   conquer  you  to<la/ 
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('Never*)  Now,  your  chairman  has  deprecated  assassination  and  vio- 
lence  as  being  unnecessary  to  win  your  cause,  and  very  properly  and 
justly  deprecated  it  (hear,  hear),  and  at  all  the  land  meetings  which 
had  been  held  up  to  the  time  when  extra  police  were  planted  down  in 
the  Ck>unty  of  Mayo,  I  also  took  care  to  join  in  that  condemna- 
tion (hear,  hear,  *  Long  may  you  live*)  ;  but  I  utterly 
refuse  further  to  allow  any  credence  to  be  attached  to  the 
charges  which  have  been  made  against  us  and  our  people  by  the  English 
press,  by  in  future  deprecating  outrage  and  crime  which  do  not  and  have 
not  existed;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,!  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  €k)vem- 
ment,  in  violating  the  engagement  upon  which  we  gave  them  the  votes 
for  the  constabulary,  after  seven  nights*  debate,  and  in  sending  these 
extra  police  into  tiie  famine-stricken  coimties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  and 
Kerry,  disentitles  them  to  my  advocacy  in  assisting  them  to  uphold  an 
unjust  and  an  infamous  law  (hear,  hear).  What  is  responsible  ?  Who 
are  responsible  for  the  murders  of  landlords  which  have  from  time  to 
time,  at  all  times  in  our  history,  taken  place  in  this  country  1  It  is 
admitted  by  everybody  that  English  made  law  is  responsible  (cheers), 
and  I  say  that  the  people  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  murder 
of  Lord  Mountmorres,  if  it  was  an  agrarian  crime,  and  of  that  I  have 
very  great  doubt,  are  the  House  of  Lords,  who,  by  rejecting  th^  Ck)m- 
pensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  took  the  arbitrament  of  this  question 
from  the  courts  of  law  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  and 
the  man  who  is  secondarily  responsible  is  this  pretended  humanitarian 
Chief  Secretary  of  ours,  buckshot  Forster,  who,  when  the 
House  of  Lords  kicked  out  his  Bill,  and  smote  him  on 
one  cheek,  turned  to  them  the  other  cheek  to  smite  also."  Now, 
in  uttering  this,  Pamell  tried  to  imitate  O'ConnelL  O'Connell  had  a 
marvellous  skill  in  fixing  upon  a  man  a  nickname  that  lasted  for  life. 
La  the  course  of  a  controversy,  Mr.  Disraeli  happened  to  say  in  his 
letter  that  he  didn't  repent  of  the  course  he  had  ti^en.  Dan  O'Connell 
was  down  on  him  and  in  his  next  speech  said  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man could  not  repent  because  he  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  impeni- 
tent thief  on  the  cross.  Well,  so  much  for  the  imitation.  But  there  is  thi:i 
cry  about  the  real  criminals :  Harris  calls  them  *^  the  real  cruninaLs,'* 
**  agrarian  criminals  " ;  Pamell  calls  them  the  "  responsible  criminals  "  ; 
others  of  the  defendants  the  "  real  criminals."  This  phrase  is  derived 
— and  really  it  shows  how  little  originality  there  is  in  these  statements 
by  some  of  the  traversers — ^this  phrase  had  its  origin  in  the  celebrated 
speech  of  Henry  Qrattan,  which  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  A.  M  Sullivan, 
remembered  tchday,  and  which  he  partly  adopted.  Old  Harry  Qi*attau 
said  in  a  splendid  burst,  "The  rebel  in  the  field  must  be  put  down  j  but  the 
real  criminal  is  the  Minister  in  the  Cabinet."  That  phrase  of  '*  real 
criminal "  was  then  taken  up  and  used  in  the  wild  licence  which  is 
allowed  to  defendant's  counsel  here  in  L^eland — ^was  used  by  Isaac  Butt  in 
the  case  of  the  Queen  versus  Casey,  when  he  said  the  real  criminals  were 
the  landlords  and  not  Casey  whom  he  was  defending.  And  accordingly  it 
is  repeated,  and  this  doctrine  of  the  real  criminals,  this  doctrine  of  the 
agrarian  criminals,  this  doctrine  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Pamell.  Harris, 
who  had  spoken  of  shooting  the  landlords  like  partridges,  being  present  at 
that  meeting;  Harris,  who  had  denounced  the  Pollocks,  the  Blakes, 
the  Nolans,  and  all  the  old  Galway  families,  who  had  made  that  infamous 
speech  about  poisoning  the  dogs  of  the  hunt,  and  of  poisoning  every 
field  in  the  country,  and  of  driving  the  Persses  from  the  land.  For  mora 
thaJi  twenty  years  I,  myself^  have  been  a  member  of  the  Oalway  dub,  I 
can  speak  in  their  behall    Personal  experience  haa  been  appealed  to. 
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and  J  can  speak  of  them  as  good  landlords,  living  on  terms  of  amity 
with  their  tenants,  discharging  every  duty  of  social  life.  I  know  they 
join  in  the  amusements  of  the  field,  and  why  should  they  not  join  in  that 
Galway  hunt,  the  *^  Blazers/'  as  they  are  familiarly  called,  who  are  known 
all  over  Europe  as  a  type  of  good  sport  and  hospitality.  This 
man,  Harris,  says,  in  the  excuse  that  he  made  for  advocating 
murder,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  shed  the  blood  even  of  the 
lower  animals,  meaning  that  he  would  rather  shoot  a  rat  than 
a  landlord,  and  he  makes  this  speech  about  poisoning  the  dogs  of 
the  hunt,  and  Mr.  Famell  makes  his  speech  about  the  real  criminals. 
That  means  that  the  i*eal  criminals  are  not  the  persons  who  in  the  secret 
lodge  vote  some  one  to  death,  not  the  assassin  told  off  under  a  threat  of 
death  to  do  the  murder,  not  the  spy  on  the  hill-top  that  lifts  his  hat  as  a 
warning  to  the  assassin  lurking  in  the  hedge  below  that  his  victim  is  ap- 
proaching, not  the  muixlei'er  on  the  run,  not  those  who  hide  him  from 
justice,  but  the  landlord  or  agent  foully  murdered,  left  on  the  road 
avoided  by  the  people,  or  carried  home  bleeding  on  a  door  to  his  wife  and 
family.  The  real  criminals  forsooth  are  the  persons  who  suffer  and  not  the 
muixlerers  or  those  who  hide  them  from  the  law.  In  eveiy  speech  I  find 
this  phrase — *^  real  criminal,"  *'  agrarian  criminal,"  and  to-day,  in  a 
speech  of  great  eloquence,  the  quotation  was  again  given,  Mr.  Sullivan 
again  repeated  the  phrase  that  the  leal  criminal  was  the  Mimster  in  the 
Cabinet  and  not  these  persons  charged  with  these  atrocious  crmes. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  is  the  result  of  this  preaching  of  Commiamm 
and  murder.     Again  I  say,  priests  and  people, 

"  Behold  ^our  guide — your  star, 
You  would  be  dupes  and  victims,  and  you  are." 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Harris  held  up  to  social  excommunication  and  public 
execration  the  Galway  landlords.  What  was  his  speech  at  Eiltoom.  He 
says — "  We  were  called  Communists,  Socialists,  Eevolutionists,  every 
bad  epithet  in  the  English  language  was  applied  to  us,  and  we  found 
the  landlords  would  not  stir  a  hair's  breadth  to  meet  the  arguments  we 
advanced ;  and  we  found  on  the  other  hand,  that  with  some  noble  excep- 
tions, we  could  not  get  the  clergy  to  come  forward  on  our  platform  and 
support  us.  I,  myself,  went  to  the  parish  of  Astra  ;  I  could  enumerate 
very  many  others,  Ochran,  Clohan,  Athlone.  I  came  to  Dr.  Coffey,  in 
Athlone,  to  hold  a  meeting  to  denounce  Pidgeon  and  some  other  bad  men 
(cheers).  But,  my  friends,  we  could  not  get  the  cooperation  of  the 
landlords  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  clergy  on  the  other.  Therefore,  I  say 
to  you,  that  when  you  hear  agitators  denounced,  when  we  found  reason 
and  argument  was  of  no  avail,  and  we  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
passions  of  the  people  to  tell  them  how  they  were  rack-i'ented  by  land- 
lords, how  they  were  exterminated  by  landlords,  and  tell  them  all  the 
evils  that  could  rouse  up  the  passions  and  manhood  of  the  country — 
when  we  found  reason  could  not  avail,  we  turned  to  the  manhood  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  to  the  manhood  of  the  country  we  appeal  to-day.** 
Again  he  says — "  I  remember,  my  fellow-parishioners,  on  the  lands  we 
stana  upon,  old  Sir  Frederick  French,  who  was  a  very  good  man  in  his 
way,  owned  this  property  ;  built  cottages  for  the  comfort  of  his  tenants. 
I  do  not  say  the  cottages  he  built  were  suitable  for  thepeople  ;  he  resided 
in  London  ;  and  it  takes  a  man  to  live  among  the  people  to  know  the 
people.  At  all  events,  like  a  good-hearted  man,  he  showed  a  desire  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  After  Sir  Frederick,  there  came 
in  Sir  Charles  Danville  (oh,),  one  of  the  most  stupid,  one  of  the  greatest 
tyrants    that    ever    existed.       The     first    thing     he     did    was   to 
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inquire  where    there   was    a  poor  man  who  had  a  farm  where  the 
rent  might  be  raised ;    after   that    he    came  forward  and  made  the 
people  bring  their  cats  and  dogs  to  kill  them."     Lower  down  in  his 
speech  he  says : — '^  The  worst  man  is  Sebastian  Nolan ;  the  worst  man, 
the  worst  agent,  and  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
Sebastian  Nolan  was  fired  at  in  the  County  Galway  (a  voice — *  It  was 
time*).      Of  course  the  man  who  fired  at  him  committed  a  very  great 
crime  (a  voice — *  Oh !')     But  for  fear  that  he  had  been  fired  at,  I  will 
not  say  what  another  outrage  he  would  even  have  committed — a  greater 
crime."     This  man  denounced  the  Burkes,  the  Persses,  in  fact  almost 
every  landlord  in  Galway,  and  he  shows  what  he  would  do  if  he  had 
the  power.     Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  reference  to  the  last  count  in  the 
indictment,  it  was  a  topic  mentioned  by  eeveral  of  the  counsel  who 
addressed  vou  on  behalf  of  the  traversers,  that  that  count  was  excluded 
for    the  purpose  of  shutting    out  evidence  as  to  the  misery  of  the 
country,    as    if    the    famine    that    took     place    years    ago     could 
for  a  moment   be  doubted.      That  is  matter  of  history.      But  one 
class  of  evidence  was  not  excluded,  and  could  have  been  given,  and 
ought  to  have  been  given,  in  evidence,  if  there  was  one  particle  of 
truth  in  the  infamous  slanders  which  have  been  uttered  against  the 
gentry  of  the  county  Galway.     I  read  those  passages  in  which  this  man, 
Matthew  Harris,  denounced  the  Blakes,  the  Persses,  and  other  well- 
known  families  in  the  West.     You  heard  the  terms  in  which  he  de- 
nounced Mr.  Sebastian  Nolan.     I  repeat,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
many  of  them,  and  I  defy  any  evidence  to  be  adduced  against  them  of 
any  acts  of  cruelty,  tyranny,  heartlessness,  or  oppression.   Those  passages 
in  which  those  dreadful  denunciations  were  uttered  were  read  in  evi- 
dence against  the  traversers.     If  true,  could  not  evidence  have  been 
given  in  sustainment  of  the  charges  f     Could  not  evidence  have  been 
given  to   show  they  were  justified)       Could  not   Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Nally,    Mr.    Harris,    or   any   one   of  the  traversers   against  whom 
those    dreadful .  passages    were    read  —  could   they    not  have   given 
evidence  to  justify  them  ?     No,  gentlemen,  they  shrunk  from  that  inves- 
tigation, and  I  now  charge  them  as  deliberate  misstatements.     It  was 
said  there  were  200  witnesses  to  prove  these  things.     I  repeat,  in  the 
presence  of  my  learned  and  able  friend,  the  veteran  leader  for  the  defence, 
and  every  time  I  think  of  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
this  case,  the  more  must  I  admire  him.      I  repeat  in  his  presence — I  do 
not  say  I  challenge  contradiction — ^and  if,  in  the  heat  of  argument,  I 
should  utter  one  word  offensive,  I  will  apologise  for  it,  but,  I  repeat  in 
his  presence,  that  if  there  was  one  particle  of  foundation  for  those  gross 
charges  of.  tyranny,  oppression  and  cruelty  against  the  landlords  of  the 
West  of  Ireland,  they  could  have  proved  them,  they  could  have  justified 
them,  but,  they  shrunk  from  the  proof,  and  why  ? — because  those  charges 
were  pure  inventions,  without  a  particle   of  truth  to  justify  them. 
I   will   now    refer   you,    gentlemen,    to   the  speech  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris,    at    Frenchpark,    on  Sunday,    1st    August.       Before    doing 
so  let  me  observe  that  the  only  defence  attempted  as  regards  those 
dreadful  charges  read  in  evidence  was  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Curran,  and  I 
will  take  his  own  test.     He  says,  if  you  believe  they  were  in  earnest, 
convict  them.     But  he  does  not  say  that  Matthew  Harris  was  not  in 
earnest.     If  he  said  that  he  was  not  in  earnest,  I  do  believe  he  would 
dismiss  him  as  his  counsel  on  the  spot.     So  much  for  honesty  and 
sincerity.     He  does  not  say  it   for  Mr.  Gordon,  or  Mr.  WaL^^  for 
each  of  those    gentlemen,    if  challenged  as   to    whether  they    were 
in  earnest,  would  say  they  spoke  the  truth.     They  spoke  fearlessly 
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and  would  strike  for  Ireland  if  they  had  an  opportunity.  The 
only  man  who  had  no  excuse  for  not  meaning  what  he  said 
was  Mr.  Nally,  who  meant  murder  if  he  was  in  earnest.  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris,  at  that  meeting  in  Frenchpark,  says,  "Well, 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  people  are  reaJizing  these  things. 
They  are  feeling  the  necessity  of  combined  action,  and  I  hope  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  people  will  be  so  united  that  when  the  bailiff 
or  when  the  sheriff  (groans,  and  cries  of  '  Down  with  them') — or  when 
the  landlord  come  to  dispossess  the  poor  industrious  person  from  his 
holding,  which  according  to  all  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity  and 
morality  he  has  a  better  right  to  than  the  landlord  .  the  people  through- 
out the  country  will  all  rise  like  one  man,  t}iat  signal  fires  will  make  their 
appearance  on  the  hill-top,  and  that  every  man  in  the  vast  area  will  come 
together  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  and  say  to  the  landlord, 
*  You  can  go  no  further.  This  man  is  our  brother — ^this  man  is  our 
neighbour — this  man  has  a  better  right  to  the  earth  than  the  extravagant 
landlord,  and  we  shall  not  allow  this  man  to  be  disturbed — we  shall  not 
allow  one  hair  of  his  head  to  be  disturbed — we  shall  not  allow  his  faun 
to  be  taken  from  him — ^we  shall  not  allow  his  children  to  be  thrown  out 
on  the  world — ^we  shall  not  allow  his  aged  father  to  be  driven  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  (great  cheering,  and  cries  of  *  never  ')  by  any  tyrant 
no  matter  who  he  is.'  Well,  my  friends,  it  is  only  by  union  and  organiza- 
tion you  can  accomplish  this.  By  this  union  and  organization  you  can 
accomplish  all  I  say,  and  very  much  more  than  I  have  told  you.  Then, 
I  ask,  must  he  not  be  a  grossly  selfish  man  who  would  stand  aloof  from 
a  great  movement  which  promises  this.  It  Ls  those  rotten  men — those 
vile  bad  men — ^help  themselves  and  themselves  alone  (voices — *  We 
won't  let  them').  They  sneer  at  the  men  like  Mr.  Kelly  beyond,  who  has 
done  a  great  d^  (cheers.  Voices — '  Such  fellows  that  went  to  serve 
the  processes  the  other  day,'  *  They  had  to  go  home  quick,'  *  We  were 
the  boys  that  were  able  to  do  it,'  *  Down  with  them,'  great  cheering.)" 
That  is  the  language,  gentlemen,  of  Mr.  H^arris,  and  indeed  I  must  say 
of  these  men  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  that  they  have  spoken 
according  to  their  lights,  and  looking  at  these  matters  from 
an  imperial  point  of  view,  and  not  from  a  national  point 
of  view,  a  statesman  possibly  would  prefer  to  meet  the  open, 
manly,  high  treason  utterauces  of  these  men,  than  to  have  rebellion 
secret  and  veiled  under  the  false  mask  of  constitutional  agitation.  I 
referred  to  the  threat  Mr.  Harris  used  against  the  priests  who  would 
not  join  them.  That  threat  is  constantly  repeated,  and  even  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Archbishop  M'Cabe  were  mentioned  at  one  of  those 
meetings  to  shouts  of  "  Away  with  them."  At  every  meeting  where 
there  is  not  a  priest  present,  at  that  meeting  threats  are  used  against  the 
priests.  What  does  Mr.  Gk)rdon  say  at  Shrule,  on  the  20th  of  June ) — 
'*  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon  seconded  the  resolution,  and  in  doing  so  said — I  am 
proud  of  having  the  honour  of  addressing  you  here  in  Shrule  to-day.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  attend  anoUier  meeting,  but  something 
has  occurred  in  this  gallant  county  that  is  echoed  by  my  feelings. 
The  Church  teaches  that  he  who  is  not  with  you  is  against  you, 
and  I  am  soxry  the  priest  of  this  parish  is  not  here  to-day.  Let 
it  not  be  understood  that  I  want  to  excite  that  gentleman; 
but  1  will  not  let  it  be  understood  that  his  name  is  in  accordance 
with  his  acts.  He  bears  the  name  of  Good,  but  he  is  damn  little 
good."  That  is  the  way  the  parish  priest  is  spoken  of?  He  continues : — 
"  It  is  the  people  of  the  parish  that  has  made  him  what  he  is,  and  it  is 
you,  with  your  hard  earnings^  that  has  placed  him  in  this  position.    I 
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am  leaTing  it  in  your  own  hands  to  chaatifle  those  who  are  against  the 
people.     I  understand,  my  friends,  that  there  is  a  party  here  who  has 
got  up  a  system  of  reporting  to  the  Government  that  the  peaceable 
people  of  Shrule  and  its  surroundings    were   determined  to  cut  one 
another's  throats.      But  I  say  we  have  no  intention  of  cutting  the 
throats  of  our  friends,  but  I  don't  care  if  half  the  throats  of  our  enemies 
were  cut  before  morning/'    Grentlemen,  if  Mr.  Gordon's  counsel  observed 
that  speech,  and  said  he  was  drunk  or  that  he  did  not  mean  it,  I  repeat, 
he  would  dismiss  him  from  his  advocacy  on  the  spot.    In  the  same  way, 
at  Kiltullagh,  on  the  22nd  August,  Mr.  John  W.  Walsh  says : — "  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry,  as  a  Catholic,  that  your  parish  priest  has  not  come 
here  to  grace  this  platform  to-day,  but  instead  of  doing  so  he  thought 
fit  to  say  that  this  meeting  was  got  up  by  strangers.     Well,  I  don't  con- 
sider myself  a  stranger  in  KUtullagh  (no,  no),  nor  do  any  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  I  see  around  me.  We  are  all  Irishmen,  and  we  i^ould  be  brothers. 
Perhaps  Father  Pelly  does  not  like  to  displease  some  of  the  lords  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  hold  the  land  under  the  title  granted  by  Cromwell 
(groans),  or  Elizabeth,  or  the  broken  Treaty  of  Limerick."     He  is  appa- 
rently under  the  impression  Elizabeth  succeeded  Cromwell.      '*  Father 
Pelly  may  think  he  has  a  right  to  the  land,  but  I  tell  him  he  has  no  right  to 
the  land,  that  the  land  belongs  to  the  people  ;  and  how  can  it  be  found 
that  any  minister  of  God,  especially  a  Koman  Catholic  minister,  or  any 
Roman  Catholic,  can  be  got  to  believe  that  those  men  holding  under  the 
title  of  Cromwell,  can  have  any  right  in  the  soil  is  more  Uian   I  can 
understand."    Then  he  says — "  Oliver  Cromwell  betrayed  your  fathers* 
cause  because   they  were    Catholics.'*     At  Clerhaxm,   on  the  10th  of 
October,    Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon  says,  **  Now,  I  ask  you  are  you  satisfied 
with  this  system  of  land  robbery  1    If  you  are  determined  men,  band 
yourselves  together.     I  will  ask  the  fur  daughters  of  this  locality  to 
combine  together,  to  be  in  the  band  equal  to  the  men,  and  if  there  is  a 
cowardly  man  in  the  village  let  the  brave  women  force  him  to  the  front. 
.     .     .     .     A  man  could  make  money  and  buy  a  property,  and  then 
crush  the  people.     I  ask  you  to  combine  together  and  swear  before  God 
on  High  that  you  are  determined  to  stick  to  the  land  of  your  birth. 
Why  is  it,  at  this  time  of  poverty  and  distress,  that  you  have  not  your 
priest  on  this  platform  to-day  as  your  chairman  1     (Groans.)     I  don't 
want  you  to  groan  him,  but  I  want  you  to  teach  him  a  lesson.     I  am  a 
Catholic,  devoted  to  the  Church  of  Bome,  and  to-morrow,  if  my  Church 
were  in  danger,  I'd  be  one  of  the  first  to  fight  for  her ;  and  when  the 
late  Pope  wanted  soldiers  in  the  field,  I  can  truly  boast  that  I  was  the 
first    recruit    in    the    county    Galway.     My    ambition  is  to  see  my 
people    free — ^to   see   them   in   the    land  of   their    birth ;    and    my 
ambition  is  to   see    the   priest    with    the    people.     And  when  the 
priest    wrongs     the    people    I     am     the    &^t     man    to    denounce 
him  on  the  platform.     Perhaps  you  do  not  know  why  he  is  not  here  to- 
da^.     Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  he  is  a  landlord.     At  the  late 
election  in  Roscommon  I  had  been  invited  to  a  meeting,  and  the  priest, 
a  Patrick's  Day,  spoke  from  the  altar  of  me,  and  he  gave  me  my 
Patrick's  pot.     I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  his  parish  on  ESaster  Sun- 
day, and  I  gave  him  his  Easter  eggs.     I  told  the  people  to  hold  their 
shillings  in  their  pockets,  and  let  him  go  live  on  his  9,000,  and  the 
result  was  that  all  the  collection  he  got  was  16«.     I  will  ask  you  here 
to^lay  to  teach  this  new  parish  priest  a  lesson,  and  you  will  find  the 
next  meeting  you  will  get  up  he  will  invite  himself  as  chairman.     I 
don't  wish  to  speak  against  the  priest ;  but  the  more  devoted  you  are 
to  the  Church  the  better  you  will  be.    You  know  that  he  is  a  lit^e  land- 
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lord,  anfl  I  hope  lie  never  will  be  bigger."     The  same  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon, 
who  spoke  in  this  manner  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  the  clergy,  at- 
tended a  meeting  at  Abbeyknockmoy,  county  Galway,on  the  3rd  October. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Knockmoy  are  cele- 
brated in  Ireland.     It  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  great  wealth.     There 
the  old  monks  for  more  than  400  years  resided  in  the  abbey,  and  owned 
the  lands  about  it,  and  their  bones  and  the  bones  of  Irish  princes  rest 
in  the  old  grave-yard  attached  to  it     It  was  indeed  a  solemn  place  to 
hold  a  meeting  in,  identified  as  it  is  with  so  many  associations  of  home^ 
country,  and  religion.    There  was  sufficient  about  it  to  excite  reverence 
in  the  mind  of  every  man  standing  there.      But  what  is  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Gordon  ?     He  says,  "  Allow  me  to  tell  you  that  at  this  meeting  you 
have  traitors  in  your  cause.     You  have  men  among  you  who  have  made 
capital  of  your  poverty.     But  while  you  have  among  you  four  pillars  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  you  have  also  on  this  platform  the  representa- 
tive of  the  real  Suggarth  Aroon  in  Father  Egglinton,  and  though  last 
not  least,  Bev.  Father   Butler.      Now  I   have  done  with  the  priests. 
They  are  a  class  in  themselves."     He  goes  on—"  But  I  want  to  speak 
now  about  the  landlords  which  surround  this  locality.  I  heard  an  amount 
of  praise  given  to  some  landlords,  but  unfortunately  in  Ireland  a  good 
landlord  is  as  scarce  as  a  white  blackbird.     I  have  known  one  landlord 
since  I  was  born,  in  Tuam,  and  his  name  sinks  deep  into  my  heart.     I 
will  not  screen  the  name  of  that  land  robber,  Bobert  Henry  of  Togher. 
I  have  seen  him  yesterday  in  Tuam  with  a  very  smooth  face  upon  him, 
and  they  say  the  greater  the  rogue  the  smoother  he  goes.      He  is  one  of 
those  land  shark&     When  I  see  before  me  the  motto  of  that  independent 
nation,  the  stars  and  stripes,  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  day  will  yet  arrive 
when  the  stars  and  stripes  of  Ireland  will  float  on  the  hill  tops  of  Ireland 
(cheers.)"     Again  he  says : — "  On  this  day  week  I  had  the  great  honour  of 
attending  a  meeting  at  Clonbur.     I  had  no  idea,  of  being  there  until  the 
Bev.  Father  Conway,  the  poor  man's  friend.  I  received  a  telegram,  because 
he  suspected  that  the  letter  did  not  reach  me.     Well,  when  I  amved  at 
Clonbur  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  some  great  land  robber  was 
murdered,  or  shot  himself.     The  Government  of  England  were  murmur- 
ing because  Mountmorres  was  shot.     I  don't  approve  of  murdering 
anyone,  but  I  say  that  the  Government  of  England  did  not  go  into 
mourning  when  the  people  were  starving."     When  Father  Conway 
ever  mentioned  that  dreadful  occurrence  in  his  parish  he  spoke  as  became 
a  priest  and  Christian,  and  enforced  the  commandment  of  God,  "  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder."     But  what  does  Mr.  Gordon  say — "  that  when  he 
arrived  in  Clonbur  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  some  great  land  robber 
was  murdered  or  shot  himself."     Gentlemen,  in  this  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr. 
Gordon  are  the  same.     You  remember  Mr.  Pameirs  speech  at  Gralway, 
when  he  said,  *  *  if  the  murder  was  agrarian,  which  I  greatly  doubt  1"  When 
Lord  Norbury  was  murdered,  the  agrarian  press  said  it  was  one  of  the 
family  who  did  it,  and  when  Mrs.  Kelly  was  murdered  in  the  presence  of 
seventeen  people,  it  was  said  it  was  not  agrarian.      Now,  ]VIr.  Gordon 
tells  the  people  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  some  land-robber 
was  murdered,  or  shot  himself.     You  will  bear  that  in  mind,  gentlemen. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  Lord  Mountmorres  bore  a  title.     He  was  in 
that  sense  one  of   the  aristocracy.     He    waa    a    very  poor    man^^  a 
very    humble     man,     except    for    his   title    and    name.      His    pro- 
perty was  of  the  very  smallest  and  humblest  description,  and,  after  all 
the  investigation  which  has  taken  place,  and  taking  the  circumstanoea 
of  the  country  into  consideration,  can  there  be  any  question  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  his  murder,  except  for  the  purpose  of  striking  tenor 
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into  the  aristocracy,  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  member  9  He 
was  a  man^  too^  whom  it  would  seem  it  was  easy  to  murder.  What 
does  Mr.  Gordon,  further  on  in  the  same  speech,  say — "  Don't  rest  con- 
tented slaves  by  the  fireside.  Wherever  you  know  there  is  a  newspaper 
to  be  read,  wherever  you  see  that  Paudeen  O'Kafierty's  Commandments 
are  read,  let  you  go  there  and  listen  to  every  word,  and  go  home, 
and  .  .  .  that  England  is  here  only  as  a  robber.  I  will  ask  you 
for  the  future  that  you  will  pay  no  rack-rent ;  you  will  hold  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Land  League,  and  pay  no  rack-rent.  I  know  there 
are  land-sharks  in  the  village.  I  will  tell  you  what  you  will  do  to  them 
— ^treat  them  in  the  form  of  a  mad  dog ;  and  that  is,  when  he  appears  in 
the  village,  every  man  in  the  village  halloos  him  until  he  goes  and 
drowns  himself.  Do  not  have  any  intercourse- with  him.  Do  not  speak 
to  him ;  don't  speak  to  his  wife  and  children ;  and  if  he  go  into  the 
chapel,  let  him  go  into  a  comer  for  himself.  Let  the  people  of  this 
parish  respect  their  priest,  and  let  them  mark  out  that  land  shark — 
point  him  out  to  the  priest ;  let  him  die,  as  I  said  about  Castlereagh. 
He  first  betrayed  his  country,  and  when  England  had  no  job  for  him 
to  do,  he  went  and  cut  his  throat."  And  a  second  time 
he  says — ''The  priest  has  spoken  of  a  minister  who  has  no  appointment 
from  God  or  man.  He  stands  up  to  preach  over  the  remains  of  a  dead 
lord,  or  a  dead  dog,  if  you  like.  I  have  been  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
shot.  Why  did  not  the  Government  mourn  over  the  dead  body  of  the 
people  1  I  say  it  is  better  that  one  tyrant  should  fall  than  that  many 
should  perish.  I  don't  wish  the  murder  of  anyone,  but  that  he  would 
live  and  repent.  I  would  much  rather  that  Lord  Mountmorres  should 
live  and  repent.  He  is  gone  before  his  God.  Let  the  Government 
settle  the  land  question,  let  them  settle  the  tenants ;  and  as  Paudeen 
O'Kafferty  6a3rs, '  He  has  worked  from  morning  till  evening  often  on 
yellow  stirabout,  while  he  hands  over  to  the  landlord  every  penny  he 
can  get.'  If  the  Government  wish  to  put  a  stop  to  crime  let  them  settle 
the  land  question.  They  have  aided  the  landlords  to  rob  you  first  and 
starve  you  afterwards."  After  speaking  those  dreadful  senti- 
ments as  to  the  murder  he  performs  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which 
every  Catholic  reveres,  by  saying — "I  ask  you  here  toniay,  in 
the  name  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  combine  as  honest  men  until  we  get  shut 
of  landlordism."  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  mentioned  to  you  that  in  the 
columns  of  the  Nation,  all  along  parallel  with  these  things,  are 
leading  articles  and  newspaper  paragraphs  referring  to  the  land  meetings 
which  I  read  as  showing  that  all  along  the  leaders  of  the  organization 
approved  definitely  of  the  movement  Gentlemen,  a  remarkable 
meeting  took  place  at  Kiversville,  Co.  Galway,  on  the  19th  September. 
Mr.  M.  M.  O'SuUivan  and  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  were  there.  Riversville 
was  the  meeting  held  in  reference  to  Murty  Hynes  and  the  terrorism 
practised  on  him  in  order  to  insure  his  giving  up  a  farm.  Remember, 
gentlemen,  this  system  of  a  strike  against  rents  includes  a  strike 
against  the  small  landlords.  In  the  early  part  of  the  movement  the 
denunciations  only  appeared  to  be  against  the  great  landlords 
against  men  with  great  estates,  like  the  Marquess  of  Downshire  in  the 
north ;  the  Duke  of  Leinster  in  the  centre  of  Ireland ;  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  in  the  south ;  Lord  Clanricarde  in  the  west,  and  the  Duke 
of  Abercom  in  the  north-west.  But  the  business  men  and  shrewd  far- 
mers who  joined  in  the  movement,  and  were  inclined  to  join  in  it,  from 
a  promise  of  the  transfer  of  the  property  into  their  own  hands,  very 
soon  perceived  that  it  would  never  do  to  abolish  the  great  landlords  of 
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Ireland.  I  have  mentioned  four  or  five  names  of  great  proprietors,  the 
management  of  whose  estates  is  unimpeachable,  who  are  admittedly 
good  landlords^  and  let  their  lands  to  their  tenants  at  fsar 
rents.  But  in  the  panaceaa  for  the  relief  of  our  country,  in  getting 
rid  of  feudal  landlordism,  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  and  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  were  canying  out  a  system  of  selling  out  the  old 
landlords  whose  properties  were  incumbered  and  bringing  in  new  blood 
into  the  country  by  selling  to  men— shopkeepers,  and  traders,  and  mer- 
chants— who  made  fortunes^  and  were  enabled  to  become  proprietors  in 
their  neighbourhoods  of  comparatively  small  estates.  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  the  law  of  competition  settles  prices,  and  by  no  possibility  can 
any  Qovemment  settle  either  the  price  of  tea,  sugar,  com,  or  the  price 
or  rent  of  land.  We  are  all  engaged  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  struggle  for 
existence.  The  law  of  competition,  as  1  have  stated,  is  the  law  by 
which  ultimately  the  price  of  everytliing  must  be  fixed,  whether  rent,  or 
the  price  of  land,  or  any  merchandise.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  by 
some  sudden  and  violent  law  the  property  of  one  proprietor  might  be 
transferred  to  another,  and  the  landlords  could  all  be  abolished 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  without  a  valuation  the  property 
could  be  transferred  to  the  tenants.  But  the  tenants  themselves  insist 
in  the  clearest  manner  on  free  sale  and  fixity  gf  tenure,  by  means  of 
which  they  would  be  able  to  screw  the  last  farthing  out  of  one  another. 
In  the  progress  of  the  agitation  Bsdr  rent  and  fixity  of  tenure  were  sug- 
gested, but  it  woidd  not  be  accepted,  and,  at  all  events,  it  was  repudiated 
by  Mr.  Dillon.  Accordingly,  gentlemen,  in  this  odious  tyranny  which 
the  Land  League  seeks  to  enforce  one  of  the  articles  of  the  pregramme 
resolves  itself  into  this,  that  no  man  in  Ireland  is  fit  to  be  a  landlord, 
or  shall  be  allowed  to  be  a  landlord.  Suppose,  gentlemen,  the  landlords 
were  all  annihilated  and  the  land  of  Ireland  transferred  to  the  600,000 
tenants,  by  what  system  of  skill  or  ingenuity  could  they  be  prevented 
from  letting  the  l^d  to  one  another.  The  thing  is  absurd.  Over  and  over 
again  that  passage  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  been  quoted.  I  have 
read  and  studied  his  works,  and  I  know  that  passage  of  Mr.  Mill. 
He  said  the  land  of  Ireland  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  the  landlords  have  only  a  right  to  the  rent  or  compensation  for  the 
saleable  value.  That  is  the  observation  of  a  statesman,  knowing 
the  title  to  individual  property  must  be  subject  to  the  necessities  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  A  monopoly  of  land  is  a  great  monopoly  in  a 
country,  because  land  everywhere  is  practically  limited.  But  the 
second  part  of  the  proposition  is  omitted  by  the  agitators,  and  they  put  on 
their  banners  and  say,  the  land  of  every  country  belongs  to  the  people, 
omitting  the  strict  economical  definition  which  says,  the  landlords 
have  a  right  to  the  rent  or  compensation  for  the  saleable  value. 
Its  saleable  value  is  fixed  by  the  law  of  competition,  which  fixes  the 
price  of  eveiything,  of  tea  and  sugar  as  well  as  the  rent  of  land.  Is 
the  proposition  this — ^that  there  is  no  man  in  Ireland  fit  to  be  a  landlord 
except  the  fourteen  defendants  f  And  does  not  everyone  know  that  if 
the  properties  of  the  Duke  of  Abercom,  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  were  divided  between  the 
fourteen  defendants,  the  rents  would  be  doubled  in  two  years.  But  we  are 
now  going  through  this  conspiracy  which  is  a  strike  at  rent  and  a  strike  at 
property.  Riversville  was  the  place  where  Murty  Hynes  was  denounoed, 
and  had  to  come  forward  and  submit  to  the  Land  League.  Harris  thera 
says :  "If  before  these  heartless  exterminations  took  place,  if  before  Lord 
Dunsandle'' — another  Galway  landlord  whose  name,  up  to  this  I  had  not 
mentioned,  and  whom  Harris  had  denounced  byname  to  the  execrationof  a 
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people — "  If  before  these  heartless  exterminations  took  place— if  before 
Lonl  Dnnsandle  had  done  the  injury  he  has  done,  especially  about  the  dis- 
trict  of  KiltuUagh — if  they  had  assembled  together  in  their  thousands,  as 
you  have  assembled  here  to-day,  and  if  they  had  held  up  Lord  Dunsandle 
to  public  opprobrium  ;  if  they  had  made  this  country  too  hot  for  Lord 
Dunsandle  in  the  sense  of  a  country  being  too  hot  for  a  man  who  has 
the  hatred  of  a  people  against  him ;  if  they  had  done  that  the  extermi- 
nations which  have  taken  place  upon  Lord  Dunsandle's  property  never 
would  have  taken  place.  Therefore,  my  friends,  I  say  you  are  here 
to^y  engaged  in  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  glorious  works  men  can 
be  engaged  in — ^you  are  engaged  in  a  great  work  of  Christian  charity — 
you  are  engaged  in  assisting  your  fellow  man,  not  by  giving  him  a  half- 
penny or  a  few  potatoes  in  charity — ^though  that  of  itself  is  a  good  act — 
but  by  doing  a  work  which  will  be  beneficial  not  to  one  or  two,  but  to 
thousands  of  thousands,  to  millions  I  migjht  say,  for  it  will  extend  itself 
throughout  the  whole  country.  You  know  as  well  as  I  know  that  the 
man's  Mend  or  brother  from  whom  this  farm  has  been  taken  was  in  the 
past  one  of  the  worst  instruments  that  Lord  Dunsandle  had.  Now,  I 
am  not  anxious  to  speak  in  favour  of  this  Bermingham,  who  has  been 
evicted  from  this  farm.  I  have  stood  upon  many  platforms,  but  I  always 
speak  out  my  mind  like  an  independent,  honest  man.  It  is  not  that 
we  want  to  support  Bermingltem,  it  is  not  that  we  care  about  Berming- 
ham, it  is  not  that  we  want  to  interfere  between  Lord  Dunsandle  and  the 
slaves  that  he  has  had  around  him  in  the  past ;  but  we  have  come  to 
maintain  the  broad  principle  that  no  man  should  auction  a  crop,  or  take 
land  from  which  another  has  been  evicced."  And  then  he  goes  on  in 
dreadful  language : — ^  In  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  when  what  they  call 
a  '  man-eater,'  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  tiger  species,  puts  his  appearance 
in,  the  whole  of  the  villagers  around  are  in  a  state  of  alann.  The 
tiger !  They  do  not  know  when  he  may  devour  some  of  them,  and  they 
all  come  together  and  make  great  exertions  to  drive  him  from  the 
locality  in  which  he  is.  So  it  should  be  with  a  bad  landlord,  his  agent^ 
or  bailiff ;  when  he  comes  into  a  district  to  oppress  and  grind  them,  to 
put  people  out  of  their  peaceable  homes,  yon  should  all  congr^;ate  to- 
gether as  people  do  in  Bengal,  and  drive  that  worst  of  tigers  from  your 
midst.  I  am  sure  to-day  that,  if  the  tenant-farmers'  of  Ireland  had  their 
choice,  they  would  sooner  have  imported  into  the  country  so  many  liona 
or  tigers,  or  any  other  savage  animals,  than  have  the  landlords  they  at 
present  have  oppressing  them.  If  you  do  not  get  up  among  yourselves 
a  spirit  of  resistance ;  if  you  do  not  say  that  you  have  endured  this 
tyranny  too  long ;  if  you  do  not  make  these  people  understand  that  you 
are  not  tools  for  cravens  to  play  with ;  if  you  do  not  show  that  you 
have  sufficient  courage,  sufficient  sense,  sufficient  moderation,  sufficient 
judgment  and  reason,  sufficient  everything  that  is  noble  and  right  in 
man  ;  if  you  do  not  remember  that  you  are  made  after  the  likeness  of 
the  Great  Being  who  is  over  us  all }  if  you  do  not  remember  that,  and 
that  the  true  nobility  of  man  consists  in  his  resistance  to  everything 
that  is  vile  and  tyrannical ;  if  you  do  not  remember  these  things,  and, 
remembering  them,  combine  to  put  down  everything  that  oppresses 
you ;  if  you  do  not  do  that^  between  the  bad  Gk>vemment  that  is  ruling 
over  us,  and  the  landlords  as  they  are,  and  the  bailiffii  as  they  are ;  if 
you  do  not  consider  these  things,  I  fear  that  those  who  come  after  us 
will  say  that  those  who  came  before  them  were  wanting  in  the  warm 
blood  and  generous  sentiments  that  are  the  characteristics  of  time  Irishmen. " 
Gentlemen,  this  meeting  was  addressed  by  several  other  persons.  We 
see  that  the  word  "  slave  "  ia  used,  and  the  word  <'  traitors  "  is  used. 
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Over  and  over  again  the  words  "  p^ple's  curse  "  are  used — ^the  "  curse 
of  the  people  and  their  children's  shame,"  and  all  these  words.    So 
a^;ainy   Mr.  Harris,  at  the  meeting  at   Biversville  says : — "  Burton 
Persse^  as  MaBter  of  the  Galway  Foxhounds,  I  blame.     I  tell  Burton 
Persse — ^I  tell  the  whole  of  the  Persses  in  Galwaj — ^that  if  they  go  on 
oppressing  the  people,  they  will  have  to  drop  their  hunting."     Then  at 
the    close  of   tiie  meeting  a  letter    about  Murty    Hynes  is  read. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jmy,  the  Bohola  meeting,  held  immediately  after,  had 
a  remarkable  placard  at  it,  which  was  the  same  as  the  placard  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  with  a  promise  to  contain  the  names  of  the  land- 
grabbers  of  Connaught     Remember  that  this  violent  language  is  used 
in  the  wild  county  of  Galway.     This  cry  of  *'  Death  to  tyrants,"  and 
'*  Death  to  traitors,"  is  used  before  that  wild  and  excitable  population. 
When  1 43peak  about  the  gentry  of  Galway,  I  may  say  I  have  a  right 
to  speak  about  the  people  of  Galway.     I  have  known  them  well  for 
many  years,  and  they  have  known  me.     I  think  I  know  the  country 
better  than  the  London  Irishmen  who  only  come  over  here  at  the 
time  of  a  general  election. 

Adjourned  till  next  day. 
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EIGHTEENTH  DAY— FRIDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1881. 


Mr.  Justioe  Fitzqsrald  and  Mr.  Justice  Barbt  took  their  seats  on 
the  bench  at  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Heron  resumed  his  reply  for  the  Crown.  He  said — 
May  it  please  your  lordships,  gentlemen  of  the  jury — ^Yesterday  I  Yen- 
tured  to  criticise  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  conspiracy.  I  referred 
to  the  assistance  it  was  getting  from  America  and  from  certain  districts 
in  Ireland,  and  in  particular  I  referred  to  the  three  names  of  Devoy, 
Davitt,  and  Harris.  I  had  occasion,  of  course,  speaking  here  for  the 
Crown,  to  speak,  I  will  say  severely,  about  their  conduct ;  but  I  trust  I 
did  not  exceed  my  duty  in  so  doing.  And  I  am  aware,  from  a  personal 
act  of  courtesy  to  myself  yesterday  evening,  to  which  I  refer  for  a 
moment,  that  such  is  the  feeling  entertained  by  others.  I  am  not  aware 
who  sent  me  the  letter  I  received — ^whether  from  lady  or  gentleman — 
but  I  thank  whoever  did  send  it  for  that  act  of  courtesy  to  me  on 
behalf  of  this  gentleman.  He  is  not  a  traverser,  he  is  not  a  defendant,  and 
therefore  I  rdfer  to  it  here.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  adverted  also  to  the 
statements  made  concerning  the  great  distress  prevailing  in  Ireland.  My 
learned  friends  referred  \o  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop — ^£10,000,000  in 
three  years,  under  the  average— and  the  destitution  in  consequence  of  that. 
One  topic  of  distress,  well  known  in  Ireland,  alluded  to  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  destitution  in  the  West,  which  I 
know  so  well,  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out — certainly  not  in  my 
presence — been  referred  to  in  any  of  the  speeches  of  my  learned  friends 
who  addressed  you  for  the  traversers,  and  that,  I  may  fairly  presume,  for 
a  reason  that  shall  appear  at  once.  I  refer  to  the  agricultural  distress 
which  prevailed  in  Uie  east  of  England  and  prevented  the  usual  wages 
being  paid  to  the  harvestmen  who  go  over  there  to  reap  the  harvest.  It 
is  well  known  from  official  calculation  that  £250,000  were  thus  lost 
in  1879  to  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  west  of  Ireland  who 
go  to  reap  the  harvest  in  England,  showing  that  our  prosperity  is  in- 
separably connected  with  England's  prosperity,  and  that  Ireland's  distress 
is  inseparably  united  with  tibe  distress  in  England.  Now  I  presume 
that  was  done  by  design,  because,  frt)m  your  elevated  position  in  that 
box,  you  must  have  seen  that  my  learned  friends  who  appear  for 
the  defence  in  this  case  have  had  the  ablest  assistance — 
I  venture  to  say — of  some  of  the  most  learned  literary  men 
of  the  day.  We  cannot  avoid  using  our  eyes  and  seeing  from 
a  distance,  the  briefs  so  well  and  so  tastefully  got  up  by  Mr.  Dillon  in 
this  case,  and,  of  course,  he  obtained  assistance  as  to  their  contents  from 
literary  men  and  others,  the  result  being  the  compilation  of  extracts, 
which  will  make,  I  dare  say,  afterwards  a  valuable  literary  document. 
No  doubt  it  will.  But  whether  briefed  or  not,  that  subject  has  not  been 
alluded  to  here.  (Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  referring  to  that  matter 
because  one  of  the  places  I  know  so  well — the  village  of  Ballyhaunis,  in 
the  centre  of  Lord  Dillon's  property,  is  one  of  those  places  from  which 
there  is  an  annual  migration  of  harvestmen  to  the  east  of  England,  and 
which  has  suffered  terribly  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  employment 
last  season  and  the  year  before.  I  remember  seeing  it  proved  in  one  of 
the  returns  that  the  poor  men  who  thus  go  over  to  reap  the  English 
harvest  sent  home,  in  post-office  orders  alone,  to  that  village  between 
£12,000  and  £15,000 — a  &9t  redounding  to  their  credit^  a  fact  redound- 
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ing  to  their  industry,  their  integrity,  their  thrift,  and  their  love  of 
home,  but  bUso  showing  in  the  dearest  manner  thftt  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland  is  inseparably  united  with  the  prosperity  of  England.  Now, 
what  was  the  doctrine  preached  to  these  men  in  Cralway  and  Mayo, 
suffering  under  the  greatest  pressure  of  distress  1  In  July,  at  Bohola 
and  at  Milltown — the  meeting  at  Bohola  being  held  on  the  4th  July, 
and  the  meeting  at  Milltown  on  the  25th  of  July,  dreadfully 
inflammatory  speeches  were  delivered  and  placards  of  even  a  worse  de- 
scription still  were  posted  Believe  me,  when  the  landlords  are  called 
tyrants,  when  the  tenants  are  called  slaves  and  traitorsy  when  the  path 
is  pointed  out  to  freedom  by  emptying  the  Minie  rifles  into  the  bosoms 
of  those  traitors  to  their  cause — ^believe  me  that,  when  at  Galway,  at 
Ennis,  at  Bohola,  and  at  Milltown,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  associate 
themselves  with  either  Mr.  Walsh  or  Mr.  Nally  in  this  wild  language, 
many  a  wild  Galway  boy,  and  many  a  wild  Mayo  boy,  fired  with  the 
passion  and  desire  for  revenge,  rushes  ofl"  to  buy  his  Deringer,  to  buy  his 
revolver,  and  hopes  afterwardi9  to  place  on  it>  wreath  of  shamrock  for 
having  rid  the  world  of  a  tyrant,  as  Harmodius  wreathed  his  sword 
with  myrtle.  Watch  the  huiguage  in  the  speeches,  and  watch  the 
language  in  the  placards — see  how  they  correspond.   The  placard  runs — 

''TRArrOBS  IN  THE  CAMP. 

'<  Men  of  Oonnaught — 

**  A  year  has  now  passed  by  since  vou  pledged  yourselves  never  to 
take  a  farm  from  which  another  had  been  evicted,  or  which  had  been 
surrendered  because  of  inability  to  pay  rent. 

**  Have  you  adhered  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  pledge  f 

^*Have  there  been  among  you  base,  sordid  traitors,  who  have  betrayed 
your  interests  by  breaking  that  pledge  1 

"  Have  the  lajid-grabbers,  land-sharks,  and  land-thieves  been  at  their 
old  work  in  your  midst  1 

'*  If  so,  have  you  done  your  duty  to  your  fellow-countrymen  1 

''  Have  you  ceased  to  buy  or  sell  from  the  traitors  f 

*'  Have  you  avoided  them  in  the  public  place  9 

^'  If  not,  attend  to  it. 

"  Banish  the  land-sharks  from  the  society  of  honest  men. 

"  Leave  their  oom  uncut,  their  potatoes  undug,  and  themselves  to 
wither  under  a  people's  curse. 

^^  Their  names,  their  human  names,  shall  harg  on  high, 
Exalted  'mid  their  less  abhorred  compeers, 
To  fester  through  the  infamy  of  years.** 

"  Down  with  land-grabbers,  and  God  save  the  People." 
That  is  the  Bohola  placard,  and  it  is  repeated  at  the  Milltown  meeting, 
with  this  addition — "  The  next  issue  of  this  will  contain  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  the  land-gi*abbers  in  Connaught  who  have  taken  farms 
from  which  others  have  been  evicted,  or  which  have  been  surrendered 
owing  to  inability  to  pay  rent.  Look  out  for  land-sharks.  Down  with 
Landlordism.  God  save  Ireland,"  These  placards  are  composed  with 
great  literary  skill.  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  in  his  speech  at  Ennis,  almost 
repeats  these  placards,  and  we  can  easily  see  whence  they  originated — 
from  what  they  were  written  or  copied.     Remember  the  lines — 

*^  Oh,  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave. 

Whose  treason,  like  a  deadly  blight. 
Comes  o^er  the  counsels  of  the  brave. 

And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might. 
*  •  .  •  • 

His  country's  curse,  his  children's  shame — 
Outcast  of  virtue,  peace,  and  faaie.*' 
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Great  literary  skill  is  exhibited  in  iliese  placards — ay,  and  in  the  speeches 
too.  And  the  words  which  our  national  poet  applied  to  the  deserter — 
the  traitorous  deserter,  who,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  to  decide  the  fate  of 
his  country's  independence,  sold  the  pass  on  his  brave  comrades,  betrayed 
their  lifeblood  to  the  tyrant,  and  doomed  his  country  to  perpetual  slavery — 
those  words  are  appUed  to  the  poor  fellows  trying  to  live,  trying  to  pay 
their  debts,  though  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  add  farm  to  farm  and  to  get 
on  in  the  world.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  this  be  not  conspiracy,  I 
don't  know  what  is.  They,  themselves,  admit  the  conspiracy — ^they,them- 
selves,  admit  most  of  what  is  charged  against  them ;  convict  them  if  you 
believe  them,  acquit  them  if  you  can.  Crentlemen,  I  r^ard  those  meet- 
ings at  Bohola,  and  Milltown,  and  Riversville  as  of  pecidiar  importance, 
and  how  is  all  this  met  1  I  heard  an  eloquent  speech  from  Mr.  Sullivan 
yesterday ;  I  shall  criticise  that  address  in  no  disrespectful  spirit  \  I  have 
known  Mr.  Sullivan  a  long  time,  and  I  can  boast  to  say  that  I  once 
stood  beside  him  as  an  advocate  in  the  hour  of  his  peril ;  but  one  part 
of  that  speech  I  remember  and  I  complain  of — ^it  is  when  he  compared  the 
poor  harvest  labourer  from  the  west  of  Ireland,  going  home  in  a  railway 
train  with  the  wages  of  industry,  and  meeting  with  a  railway  accident — 
when  he  compared  him  to  the  dying  gladiator,  and  repeating  Byron's 
lines,  stopped  short  at 

''  Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday." 
Omitting  the  last  line, 

**  Arise  ye  Goths  and  glut  your  ire." 

I  venture  to  say  that  poor  man  got  every  attention  from  the  railway 
officials  and  from  the  dispensary  doctors,  and  that  he  was  well  cared  and 
looked  after.  He  was  going  home  with  the  wages  of  industry, 
he  met  with  a  railway  accident  and  the  idea  of  comparing  him 
to  the  dying  gladiator  is  simply  to  falsify  all  history  and  literature. 
I  have  as  yet  only  commented  on  what  Mr.  Curran  said,  because  he  was 
appointed  to  speak  to  the  evidence.  My  friend,  Mr.  Dillon,  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  traversers,  and  made  a  most  excellent  joke,  advising  the 
shoemaker  to  stick  to  Ms  last,  and  the  Attomey-G«nex^  to  the  last 
count  in  the  indictment — a  capital  thing,  and  worthy  of  being  ramem- 
bered,  and  he  will  never  hear  the  last  of  it  My  friend,  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
!,told  a  story  about  Brian  Boroihme,  and  a  steamboat  and  a  tramcar,  and 
I  could  not  well  make  out  the  meaning  of  it,  except  that  he  represented 
Brian  Boroihme  taking  his  place  in  a  tramcar  to  go  to  the  battle 
of  Clontart  The  next  time  Mr.  McLaughlin  tells  that  story  I  would 
advise  him  to  see  my  Mend,  Mr.  Peter  O'Brien,  and  take  a  lesson  in  the 
pronimciation  of  the  great  hero's  name.  Gentiemen  of  the  jury,  Brian 
Boroihme  was  a  great  man — ^he  was  one  of  the  few  persons  who  under- 
stood how  to  accomplish  the  unity  of  Lnland.  He  fought  a  battle  called 
a  victory,  but  with  doubtful  success.  It  was  at  Clontarf.  He  accom- 
plished nothing,  he  fell  at  Clontarf,  and  the  miserable  end  of  the  army 
of  the  great  Irishman,  who  appears  to  have  gathered  the  people  of 
Ireland  together,  was,  that  whilst  going  through  the  district  now  called 
the  Queen's  county,  some  of  the  clans  of  Ossoxy  fell  upon  them  and 
almost  destroyed  Uiem^ 

*'  Forget  not  our  wounded  companions  who  stood, 
In  the  day  of  the  fisbt  by  our  nde ; 
Though  the  graas  of  uie  vuley  ran  red  with  their  blood, 
Thear  stixred  not,  but  conquered  and  died.'* 

Mr.  Adams  made  a  capital  speech.     I  have  known  Mr.  Adams  for 
a  lo!Dg  tixfte  (not  so  very  long  after  all)  and  I  am  pioud  of  mjr 
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oircuit  having  so  distingiushed  a  junior  on  it.  I  was  delighted  to 
hear  portion  of  that  speech.  I  could  not  hear  the  whole  of  it,  but  I  read 
it  as  reported  in  the  Frtenya/iCi  Journal^  which,  I  presume,  did  justice  to 
him.  I  congratulate  Kim  upon  his  speech,  and  I  recognise  in  him  the 
future  leader  of  my  brilliant  circuit.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  one  of  those  exiles 
now  who  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  ancient  exiles  of  Erin — ^he  has 
left  Ireland  and  lives  in  London,  and  as  I  expressed  my  wish  for 
Richard  Adams,  I,  in  the  same  way,  eiq)ress  my  sincere  wish  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  in  England,  at  the  English  Bar,  and  in  the  English  Senate,  as 
he  himself  calls  it,  may  reach  the  position  which  another  distinguished 
Irishman  now  has,  as  leader  of  the  Common  Law  Bar  of  England. 
Oentlemen  of  the  jury,  when  I  used  the  expression  "London  Irish"  yes- 
terday evening,  it  was  not  in  any  disrespect  to  my  friends  tiie  London 
Irish.  They  are  proud  of  the  name — ^it  is  the  name  of  one  of  ibd  most 
gallant  regiments  of  volunteers-*"  The  London  Irish.*'  There  they  are 
in  London,  prospering  in  London — ^many  of  them  on  Gumey's  staff; 
several  of  whom  appeared  to  such  advantage  on  that  table ;  many  of 
them  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  showing  what  Irish  wit 
and  learning  and  genius  can  do  all  over  the  world.  Tbese  exiles  from 
their  country  revenge  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Scottish  inn-keepers  every  year  avenge  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field.  And, 
no  doubt,  some  of  them  have  prepared  the  briefs  for  this  trial,  and  have 
prepared  the  evidence  for  counsel  who  spoke  for  some  of  the  traversers. 
It  is  my  duty  to  advert  to  the  first  and  greatest  counsel  who  spoke  for 
them — ^my  learned  and  eloquent  friend,  Mr.  Macdonogh.  Up  to  the  time 
that  Mr.  Curran  spoke  not  a  single  one  of  the  traversers'  counsel  referred 
to  the  evidence  that  I  heard,  and  that  was  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fitzgerald's  pertinent  question  to  Mr.  Peter  O'Brien :  — "  Where's 
Hamlet"?  beotuse  up  to  ^at  time  the  part  of  Hamlet  had  been  most 
carefully  omitted.  '  Where  was  Hamlet,  but  Hamlet  did  not  reply,  *'  You 
may  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  but  where  are  they  1 — where  are 
they  t  Haxnlet  O'Brien  also  spoke  wide  of  the  mark,  except  iJiat  in  his  peio- 
ration  Mr.  Peter  O'Brien  certainly  said  the  best  thing  that  has  been  said 
in  Ireland  ever  since  Sir  Boyle  Eoche  spoke.  But  I  was  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Macdonogh,  my  learned  friend,  and  I  have  jotted  down  the  stories 
and  topics  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  and  the  records  of  the  home  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  British  Government  during  many  years,  to  which  he 
refeired.  He  spoke  on  the  first  day  of  ^'  the  caves  and  recesses  which  the 
mighty  roll  of  the  Atlantic  causes  along  the  North-west  of  Ireland.  The 
caves  and  recesses — ^the  romantic  region  to  which  the  recollections  of  his 
early  boyhood  pointed  in  the  North-west  of  Ireland."  He  then  divided 
his  admirable  speech,  I  might  almost  say,  into  three  portions.  In  the 
first  portion  of  it  he  referred  to  the  life  and  opinions  of  Sir  John  Davies, 
Dean  Swift,  Bishop  Berkeley,  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, William  the  Third,  and  Marcus  Costelloe.  In  the  second  head  of 
his  speech,  he  referred — sometimes  with  censure,  sometimes  with  praise — 
to  Gambetta,  the  Due  D'Aumale,  the  Irish  tories,  rogues,  and  rapparees 
.—what  splendid  associations  for  the  Conservative  party,  rogues  and 
rapparees — ^the  ancient  Romans,  the  laws  of  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Germany,  and  he  then  referred  to  the  Zemindars,  and  the  Kyots  %A 
India — ^peaceable  peasants,  not  rioters  at  all.  He  referred  to  Major  Par- 
cel! O'Gorman,  and  William  Lane  Joynt.  In  the  third  part  of  hia 
speech  on  the  first  day,  he  began  with  a  quotation  from  the  iUustrious 
patriot  Kossuth.  He  then  refen^  to  Bristol  and  the  Sugar  Plan- 
tations, and  the  Sugar  Trade;  then  to  Father  Matthew,  Cardinal 
Manning,  Sir  Wil&ed  Lawson,  Earl  Shaftesbiuy,  the  <3uakeni»  the 
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Haughtons,  the  National  Debt,  Mr.  Plimsoll,  and  Con.  M0II07.  Now 
was  there  ever  such  a  speech  since  the  world  began.  After  that 
last  reference  his  strength  slowly  failed  him,  and  he  retired ;  and  the 
following  day  he  came  into  court  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine.  On 
the  following  day  he  referred  to  Westminster  Hall,  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
Edmund  Burke,  Warren  Hastings,  the  report  of  the  Riots  in  the  Phoenix 
Park,  and  the  Eiots  in  Hyde  Park,  to  the  Solid  Saxon  Men  and  the 
Norman  Conquerors,  the  Doges  of  Venice,  James  the  Second  and  the 
Great  Seal,  Stephen  Langton,  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Great  Forests, 
the  Salmon  Weirs,  and  the  Salmon — ^that  is  part  of  my  learned  Mend's 
speech — a  quotation  from  his  celebrated  speech  in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's cause  about  the  fishing  on  the  Blackwater — ^the  Barons  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Banners  of  the  Church,  and  I  find  he  referred  to  'Hbe 
winding  shore  that  sweeps  round  the  Norman  Keep  of  Windsor  Castle," 
and  says — "  There  the  Barons  stood  on  that  hot  summer's  day."  He 
says — "  There  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  atree-— the  anchorite  yew — ^which, 
on  the  very  day  the  Magna  Charta  was  signed,  put  forth  its  blossoms  and 
its  buds  to  the  sun.  I  saw  it  after  600  years  still  vigorous  in  its  old  age.'' 
If  my  learned  friend  referred  to  any  book  or  dictionary  about  the  yew 
tree  he  would  have  discovered  his  error.  Everybody  knows  that  Magna 
Charter  was  signed  on  the  15th  June,  and  it  was  perfectly  impossible, 
according  to  the  laws  of  forest  culture,  that  the  yew  tree  appeared  to 
give  blossom  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Cyarcm. — ^There  is  no  evidence  of  that. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Heron, — My  friend  also  said  it  was  a  proper  thing 
to  refer  to  Magna  Charta  and  also  these  matters.  I  have  given,  I  think, 
a  very  fair  analysis  of  my  learned  friend's  sx)eech.  He  appears  to  have 
most  strangely  resembled  the  old  Roman  lawyer,  Posthumus,  who  was  a 
very  eminent  man  in  his  time,  and  pleaded  all  the  great  causes. 
Amongst  others  there  is  a  sketch  by  Martial  of  him,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  singularly  appropriate  to  my  learned  friend's  speech.  It  was 
an  action  about  the  recovery  of  three  sheep— what  we  call  trover  for 
three  sheep.  The  Roman  lawyer  had  been  talking  about  Sylla  and 
Marius,  and  the  great  wars  of  Rome,  not  a  word  about  the  sheep.  Tho 
complaint  of  the  client  is  in  one  of  MartiaVs  epigrams,  and  is  wondoc- 
fuUy  paraphrased  by  Mr.  Hay,  and  put  into  an  English  dress,  and  1 
will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  it : — 

««  My  cause  conceras  nor  battery  nor  treason, 
I  sue  my  neighbour  for  this  only  reason : 
That  late  three  sheep  of  mine  to  pound  he  drove, 
This  is  the  point  the  court  would  have  you  prove. 
Concerning  Masna  Charta,  you  run  on. 
And  all  the  perjuries  of  old  King  John; 
Then  of  the  Edwards,  and  Black  Prince,  you  rant, 
And  talk  of  John  o*  Stiles  and  John  o'  Gaunt, 
With  voice  and  hands  a  mightv  pother  keep — 
Now  pray,  dear  sir,  one  wora  aoout  the  sheep/'   (Laughter). 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  don't  imagine  I  mean  any  disrespect  to  my 
learned  friend.  I  have  known  bim  long  and  well,  and  he  has  given  mo 
in  legal  warfare  many  a  hard  knock  in  his  time.  I  admit  myself  im/pa/r 
eanffressus  Achilli,  But  I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  that  is  a  {bat  comment 
in  this  case.  Has  he  said  one  word  about  the  sheep  in  his  speech? 
He  has  not  referred  to  the  langimge  bordering  on  treason  and  border- 
ing on  sedition.  Has  he  said  one  single  word  about  what  has  been 
proved  in  evidence?  Not  one  single  word.  Oh,  I  had  forgotten. 
Hamlet  was  called  upon,  and  Hamlet  O'Brien  appeared,  and  thea 
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made  a  speech.  I  am  sony  he  is  not  here — after  making  a  speech, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  made  in  Ck>rk,  where  he  infonned 
the  jury  there,  and  the  public  of  Ireland,  and  the  world  that  his 
was  the  only  heart  of  a  patriot  that  beat  under  a  silk  gown. — Quite 
forgetting  that  there  are  many  hearts  beating  under  both  silk  and 
satin  quite  as  good  patriots  as  Mr.  O'Brien.  The  scene  has  been  de- 
scribed to  you  after  that  trial  in  Cork  and  the  acquittal,  how  his  client 
embraced  him  and  shook  hands  with  him.  He  told  you  in  his  perora- 
tion that  the  Attorney-General  had  dug  up  a  hatchet — a  rusty  hatchet 
— and  had  brandished  it  in  some  manner  in  this  indictment  against  his 
clients,  and  he  asked  you,  or  he  asked  somebody,  or  the  hand  of  freedom, 
to  enrol  your  verdict  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  and  the  archives  of 
humanity.  That  is  what  we  call  mixed  metaphor.  I  will  tell  you  what 
that  is  derived  from.  I  suppose  it  is  something  about  a  tomahawk  and 
the  pipe  of  peace.  It  got  mixed  in  his  mind,  gentlemen  of  the  jury — 
the  references  of  Mr.  Maodonogh  were  patent,  familiar ;  but  this  was  very 
mixed.  Where  did  Mr.  O'Brien  find  that  quotation  1  The  Nation^ 
Assembly  in  Paris — they  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  Paris  in  those 
days,  but  they  had  the  guillotine  and  Bastille  as  well — the  National 
Assembly  was  proceeding  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille,  on  the  14th  of  July.  Shortly  before  that  date  a  gentle- 
man appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  with  a  number  of  persons 
with  him.  Some  of  them  were  Jressed  as  Poles, .  some  as  Russians, 
some  as  Turks,  some  as  Chinese,  and  there  was  one  as  an 
American  Indian  with  hardly  anything  on  him,  but  a  tomahawk. 
That  suggested  bhe  reference  to  the  hatchet  in  my  learned  friend's  speech. 
The  name  of  this  gentleman  was,  originally,  J.  B.  Clootz,  but  he  called 
himself  Anacharsis  Clootz,  after  the  Greek  philosopher,  and  proclaimed 
himself  the  apostle  of  mankind,  and  the  orator  of  the  human  race.  And 
he  demanded  that  moment  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  federa- 
tion, as  the  apostle  of  mankind,  and  the  orator  of  the  human  race.  It 
afterwards  turned  out  that  these  persons  were  not  real  Chinese  or  Turks 
at  all,  but  only  young  fellows  about  Paris  dressed  in  masquerade  dresses 
from  the  Opera  House.  He  demanded  to  be  admitted,  and  these  were 
troublesome  times,  and  he  was  ultimately  admitted  to  the  National 
Assembly  by  the  national  vote.  The  clerk  attending,  however,  went  to 
him  and  asked  to  put  down  his  name  and  record  him  as  a  member  of  tiie 
National  Assembly.  "  No,"  said  Anacharsis  Clootz,  **  let  my  admission 
to  the  National  Assembly  be  enrolled  in  the  archives  of  the  human  race." 
Where  is  Anacharsis  O'Brien  1  Is  he  there  blushing  1  He  is  from 
Clare,  and  it  is  little  for  blushing  they  care  down  there.  Now, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  ask  you,  is  this  not  the  rhodomontade  we  have 
been  listening  to?  Tour  attention  has  been  sought  to  be  diverted 
from  the  issues  you  have  to  try.  What  you  have  to  try  is — did  the 
traversers  combine  and  conspire  for  a  strike  against  rent  t  Did  they 
try  to  do  this  by  unlawful  means  Y  Tou  have  heard  about  people  being 
threatened  with  Boycotting,  and  with  being  Boycotted ;  that  this  has 
been  going  on  for  eighteen  months  in  Ireland ;  and  when  men  boast  of 
their  guilt,  are  they  to  be  acquitted  by  the  jury  ?  They  boast  of  their 
guilt.  Axe  oaths  gone  out  of  the  world  9  No  doubt  they  are  if  the 
Ten  Commandments  of  Paudeen  O'Bafferty  are  the  law,  the  new 
law — ^the  Commandments  set  up  before  the  people  in  this  dis- 
turbed country.  The  Attorney-General  of  course  i^erred  to  these 
Commandments.  He  most  reverently  alluded  to  the  incident  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  any  man* 
Christian  or  Atheist^  to  read  the  Divine   Commandments  and  have 
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them  bj  heart       But  they  had  there   produced  in  court  the   blas- 
phemous,   the    infiekmous    production   which    led   the   people    on   the 
highway  of  sedition  and  murder.     This  is  the  work  of  Atheists — ^the 
outcome  of  Ck>mmunism  and  Nihilism,  but  which  has  happily    been 
defeated  in  many  portions  of  the  country  by  the  good  sense  and  shrewd- 
ness of  the  people  who  see  that  they  are  brought  into  a  conspiracy  in 
which  they  are  deceived.      Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  must  do  my  duty, 
and  I  recall  your  attention  to  the  evidence  which  of  course  on  the 
mot  cVordre  of  my  learned  friend  here,  the  leader,  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
obliterated  from  the  couit.     And  as  regards  the  combination,  as  regards 
the  doctrines,   and  as  regards  what  are  called  O'Rafferty's  Command- 
ments, I  find  the  same  expressions  running  through  almost  every  one  of 
the  speakers'  addresses  in  this  conspiiucy,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
Boyton,atNewtown,says,  ''There  have  been  evictions  inMayo,Galway,and 
Tipperary,  and  the  caretakers  that  are  watching  these  evicted  farms  and 
inhabitingthesehomesteadsarethebats  and  the  owls^ and  God  helptheman 
who  dares  to  go  near  one  of  them  (cheers). "    Is  that  worse  than  the  speech 
of  Nally,  who  compared  the  conduct  of  such  men  to  the  robber  soldier 
on  Calvary  ?     Is  that  worse  than  what  Walsh  says,  that ''  if  such  a  man 
be  found  in  your  midst  don't  sell  to  him  or  buy  from  him.     Look  upon 
him  with  scorn,  as  an  unclean  thing"  1    Is  that  woi'se  than  what  O'Sul- 
livan  said — ''  If  there  be  an  eviction,  let  no  man  take  that  farm.     You 
pledged  yourselves  not  to  take  a  farm  from  which  anyone  was  evicted. 
Ton  pledged  yourselves  never  to  buy  any  article  whidh  the  sheriffs  may 
offer  for  sale.     If  there  be  an  auction  let  the  sheriff  hold  the  sale,  but  let 
nothing  be  bought.     Let  no  man  take  any  farm  of  land^  even  if  he  get 
it  for  nothing.     If  there  is  anybody  mean  enough  to  despise  &e 
calls  of  his    country^    shun    him    as    you    wotild  a  tiger.     He  is  a 
moral    tiger;    for    he    sucks    the    blood    of   you    and    your    little 
ones.      You    muat    hold    up    your    hands    and    pledge    yourselves 
that  you  will  never  take  any  farm  in  the  future."    (Hands  held  up.) 
Walsh,  at  Dooleague,  ''  Point  out  with  scorn  any  man  who  will  be  guilty 
of  such  an  act.     I  will  go  further,  and  ask  that  you  will  not  speak  to 
him  or  that  you  will  not  sit  at  the  same  side  of  the  church  with  him,  in 
fact,  that  you  will  look  upon  him  as  the  enemy  of  the  Irish  rac&"     I 
ask  you,  knowing  the  people  as  well  as  you  do — I  ask  you  how  any 
man  preaching  these  sentiments,  how  any  man  animated  by  these  senti- 
ments, can  ever  venture  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  venture  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  Cross.     Gordon  says  at  Miltown — ''  Lay  your  hand  on 
your  breast  and  say  if  the  land  you  have  been  working  on  were  taken 
from  you  to-morrow  would  yon  not  harbour  revenge  in  your  bosom.     I 
say  let  there  be  no  scoundrel  amongst  you  to  take  the  land.     Look  upon 
him  with  scorn  and  contempt.    Do  not  buy  or  sell  with  that  man.    Have 
the  curse  of  Gk>d  upon  any  man  who  will  take  the  land  of  his  neighbour, 
allow  the  grass  to  grow^  and  let  it  wither.     Let  no  man  be  allowed  to  cut 
it     We  will  watch  every  man  who  will  dare  to  take  a  scythe  to  cut  it 
(voices,  '  we  will  cut  the  hands  off  him,  we  will  cut  the  elbows  off  him')." 
And  then  Walsh  says — ''  Should  anyone  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
evicted  from  his  holding,  let  the  land  be  waste ;  and  should  it  be  taken 
by  some  bailiff  or  hanger-on,  do  not  recognize  him.     Do  not  speak  to 
him,  but  treat  him  as  an  enemy  of  the  Irish  people  (a  voice — '  Give 
him  a  ball')."    Mr.  Walsh^  at  KiltuUagh,  on  the  22nd  August,  again 
says — '*  1  want  a  pledge  from  you  that  if  anyone  is  mean  enough  to  take 
the  land  from  whieh  another  is  evicted,  you  will  not  recognize  him  in  the 
public  market-plaoe,  or  at  ohuroh   on    Sunday;    that  you  will  not 
buy   from  him  or  sell  to  him;   and,  in  fact,  that  you  will  look 
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upon  him  as  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  that  you  will  leave  his  com 
uncut  and  himself  to  wither  under  the  people's  curse."    A  new  feature 
then  comes  in.     Up  to  that  time — ^up  to  September — ^the  shopkeepers 
and    traders    had    not  been  threatened.      In     September    the    shop- 
keepers and    traders  who  would  sell  goods    to    these    persons  who 
were    politically     excommunicated     were     denounced     as     traitore 
and     informers.       Threats     began     to     be     used     against     them. 
It     is     impossible     to     shut     our     eyes     to     what    was    going 
on.      Of  course    we    saw    what    was    called    the    manifesto    of    the 
commercial  travellers  of  EIngland,  who  subscribed  to  the  Land  League. 
Mr.  Walsh  says — ''  I  ask  you  not  to  speak  to  him,  or  buy  from  him,  or 
sell  to  him,  or  recognize  him  in  public  markets  or  streets,  or  buy  from 
the  shopkeeper  where  he  deals.     Don't  interfere  with  him,  but  ianaX 
him  as  an  enemy  of  his  country.     You  must  not  reap  his  com  or  dig  his 
potatoes.     Leave  his  com  uncut,  his  potatoes  undug,  asd  himself  to 
wither  under  a  people's  curse."     That  is  taken  from  the  banners.     At 
Bohola,  at  Miltown  -  "  Leave  their  com  aaeiit,  their  potatoes  undug, 
and  they  themselves  to  wither  uodera  people's  curse."    That  was  drawn 
up,  T  say,  by  the  same  litamy  men — ^men  of  literary  ability,  who  knew 
the  passions  of  the  Irish  people.     This  was,  I  say,  to  incite  the  wild  Irish 
boys  of  Qahray  and  the  wild  boys  of  Mayo,  who  believe  themselves 
heroes   in    bujring   their    Deringers    and    revolvers,    and    wreathing 
the     shamrock     on     them,     if     one     of     them      rids    the    world 
of  a   tyrant.     Mr.     Brennan^    at    Clonmacnoise,    says — '^  Above   all 
and  before  all  you  must  refuse  to  take  a  farm  from  which  a  man  has 
been  evicted  (cheers).     Let  that  farm  remain  waste,  let  the  grass  rot 
upon  it ;  let  the  crops  rot  upon  it ;  and   if  any  man  is  found  to  take 
it,  or  evea  work  upon  it,  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which 
you  can  punish  him — ^that  you  can  punish  him  without  transgressmg 
the  law.     I  look  on  this  aS  an  educational  movement,  that  is  necessary 
to  teach  the  people  their  rights."     Yes,  forsooth,  this  is  an  educational 
— a  constitutional  agitation.     I  wonder  when  the  learned  counsel  was 
speaking,  when  my  friend,  Mr.    Macdonogh,   in  eloquent  and  proper 
language  described  the  principles  of  constitutional  agitation,  I  wonder 
John  Dillon  did  not  rise  in  court  and  say,  "  I  despise  that  doctrine ;" 
I  wonder  Davitt  did  not  rise  and  say,    '^that  is  not  my  doctrine." 
Davitt    and    Devoy  would    not    pollute    their    lips    by  taking    the 
oath    of    allegiance.       ''The    man    who  takes    a   farm    from  which 
another  is  evicted,   he  will  not    only  be  looked  upon  as    a   black 
sheep,    but   will    be   looked    upon    as  an    abomination   of  abomina- 
tions, and  that  no  decent  man  will  marry  with  his  family,  and  that 
he    will  be  looked  upon  as    false  to  his  country   and  his  religion." 
So      said      Mr.      Brennan,     at     Clonmacnoise.       ''  False      to     his 
friends  and  to  everjrthing  that  a  good  and  honest  man  should  support." 
Is  that  worse  than  Nally,  who  at  Gloneal,  proposes  a  resolution — "  That 
no  man  shall  take  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted  for  an 
unjust  or  excessive  rent,  or  in  any  other  way  violate  the  principles  of 
the  Land  League ;  that  we  consider  any  man  who  takes  a  farm  from 
which  another  has  been  evicted  or  which  has  been  surrendered  for  the 
nonpayment  of  unjust  rent,  as  an  enemy  of  the  people,  and  we  look 
upon  him  as  worse  than  the  robber  soldier  that  pierced  Christ  on  the 
cross."     Mr.  O'Sullivan,  at  Biversville,  says,  "  You  know  your  rights, 
and  you  know  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  in  cases  like  these  to  assemble 
together  to  denounce  the  land  grabber  if  he  does  not  give  up  the  land 
(cries  of  *  Maim  him,  shoot  him.')     No,  do  not  speak  to  him  at  alL     If 
he  goes  into  chapel  keep  away  from  him,  and  make  a  ring  roujid  him 
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that  eyerybody  may  see  him.  Do  not  buy  or  sell  from  him,  and  after  a 
little  time  he  will  be  very  glad  to  give  up  the  farm  and  go  back  into 
honest  life  again.  I  will  not,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  pray  that  earth  may 
refuse  him  a  home  and  heaven  its  God  I  will  not,  for  that  would  be 
giving  too  much  importance  to  him.  I  would  rather  let  him  be  amongst 
you  a  marked  man,  a  man  upon  whom  every  man  will  look  as  if 
*  TRAITOR '  was  marked  with  a  brand  upon  his  forehead."  That  is 
O'Sullivan  at  Riversville.  That  is  Nally :  that  ia  Boyton — Boyton  of 
coarse,  the  secretary,  the  organizer,  attending  more  meetings  than  any 
other  —  he  attends  twenty-two.  Mr.  Pamell,  the  leader,  lb  infinitely 
worse.  Mr.  Curran  says  **  Nally  meant  murder  if  in  earnest,  but  do  you 
believe  him ) "  Mr.  Pamell  is  in  earnest.  What  does  he  say  in  Ennis — 
'*  Now  what  are  you  to  do  to  a  tenant  who  bids  for  a  farm  from  which  his 
neighbour  has  been  evicted — (various  shouts,  among  which^ '  kUl  him'  and 
^  shoot  him') — Now  I  think  I  heard  somebody  say  shoot  him,  but  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  you  a  very  much  better  way,  a  more  Christian  and  a  more 
charitable  way  which  will  give  the  lost  sinner  an  opportunity  of  repent- 
ing. When  a  man  takes  a  &rm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted 
you  must  shun  him  on  the  roadside  when  you  meet  him,  you  must  shun 
bim  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  you  must  shun  him  at  the  shop-counter, 
must  shun  him  m  the  fjedr  and  in  the  market-place,  and  even  in  the  house  of 
worship,  by  leaving  him  aevmij  alone,  by  putting  him  into  a  moral 
Coventry."  That  is  the  aristocratic  policy — *'  Byiaolatiiigium  faan.  the 
rest  of  his  kind,  as  if  he  were  the  leper  of  old."  (gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
according  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  sick  lepers,  of  whom  we  read  theix;, 
were  treated  in  that  cruel  manner.  But  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
in  the  state  of  society  in  which  we  live,  there  is  now  no  disease, 
however  hideous,  for  which  there  is  not  provided  charity.  And  even 
if  there  were  now  leprosy  in  Dublin  and  in  London,  the  best  and  the 
noblest  in  the  land — the  noblest  ladies  in  the  land,  amongst  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  and  Mercy,  would  attend  and  care  with  sanctifying  touch  the 
wounds  and  sores  of  the  leper.  Mr.  Pamell  is  beyond  all  (marity — he 
has  isolated  himself  from  that  charity — as  he  would  isolate  the  poor 
farmer  from  the  rest  of  his  kind,  "  as  if  he  were  the  letter  of  old."  He 
adds — "  Show  him  your  detestation  of  the  crime  he  has  committed,  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  if  the  population  of  a  county  in  Ireland  carry 
out  this  doctrine,  that  there  will  be  no  man  so  full  of  avarice,  so  lost  to 
shame,  as  to  dare  the  public  opinion  of  all  iight-thinking  men  within  the 
county,  and  to  transgress  your  unwritten  code  of  laws."  This  is  the 
new  gospel  which  the  Attomey-CToneral  referred  to  when  he  made  his 
most  reverent  allusion  to  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount."  Then,  copying 
again  the  words  of  the  banners,  and  following  the  composition  on  the  ban- 
ner at  Bohola,  and  Paudeen  O'Rafferty  s  advice,  Mr.  Sullivan  says — 
''Stand  to  each  other  like  brothers,  follow  the  advice  that  has 
been  given  you  here  to-day,  leave  those  farms  to  grow  thistles 
and  rushes,  and  if  anyone  is  base  enough  to  go  in  on  them,  shim 
him  ('shoot  him') ;  let  him  be  as  an  outcast  amongst  you,  and  his  life  will 
be  a  life  of  shame  and  a  life  of  misery,  and  the  shame  will  attach 
not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  children  and  his  children's  children." 
Mr.  Boyton  at  Athy,  says — "  We  will  show  you  how  we  will  settle  the 
land  question.  Already  a  dozen  of  model  farms  exist  in  the  county 
Tipperary.  They  are  model  farms  because  they  are  standing  there  a 
living  witness  that  the  landlord  dare  not  till  the  land,  and  cannot  get 
a  living  man  to  strike  a  spade  or  plough  in  it,  and  he  dare  not,  he  is  too 
oowarcQy,  to  go  there  and  till  it  himself.  Whathas brought  about  this  con* 
-ditioiiof  things.  Intelligent  oiganiation.  Organization  without  which  this 
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meeting  and  all  such  meetings  will  be  worthlees,  and  the  excitemeat  and 
the  entiiusiasm  of  the  time  will  pass  away  just  as  these  men  to-moirow 
will  take  down  these  flags  and  tids  platform,  and  it  will  all  Tanish,  and 
the  land  grabbeniy  and  the  land  thieves  who  are  here  amongst  you  will 
go  back  to  their  evil  devilish  work,  of  propping  up  landlordism  by 
taking  land.  I  have  had  a  lesson  or  two  since  I  came  to  Ealdare,  one 
most  particular  and  painful  one.  I  saw  a  farm  on  which  was 
created  a  homestead  from  the  earnings  of  the  father  of  the  present 
occupiers.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  saw  that  widow  woman  and 
her  children  thrust  out  by  the  sheriff,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster's  minnions  and  tools  with  foii^y  bayonets  of  the  police. 
Twelve  hours  after  that  woman  was  evicted  from  her  home- 
stead I  saw  that  man's  cattle  that  had  been  looking  for  it  when  the 
woman  was  in  difficulties  on  it  (groans).  I  am  here  to-day  in  Athy, 
within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  that  farm,  and  standing  on  this  platform 
to-day  I  say  that  while  I  will  counsel  men  to  avoid  crimes  of  violence, 
in  the  words  of  James  Redpath,  that  man  must  be  socially  excommuni- 
cated. I  want  that  man,  when  he  meets  his  fellow  man  in  the  street^  if 
he  be  an  honest  Irishman,  to  look  at  him  with  scorn  and  contempt^  for 
the  man  to-day  in  the  face  of  this  great  movement  who  will  take  his 
neighboar's  land  or  his  fisLrm^  as  you  wiU  be  called  iipon  to  pledge  your- 
selves not  to  do  directly,  the  man  who  does  that  betrays  the  cause  of 
Ireland,  and  he  is  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  the  cause  of  the 
people  to-day  in  Ireland  ia  the  cause  of  God,  of  justice  and  of  humanity 
(cheers).  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  speech.  I  want  to  tell  you  we  have 
rank  weeds  growing  round  us  here  on  the  fair  soil  that  was  once  blessed 
by  the  footsteps  of  St.  Bridget.  We  must  root  out  these  weeds.  It 
will  not  do  to  pull  the  tops  off  them.  We  must  destroy  the 
land-grabbing  in  Kildare,  and  I  tell  you  now,  had  T  been 
in  possession  of  the  facts^  the  whole  facts  of  the  evictions  that  have 
taken  place  here  two  months  ago,  these  evictions  would  never 
have  been  carried  out  as  they  were  (cheers).  If  these  people 
have  been  thrust  out  from  their  homesteads  created  by  their  own 
industry,  if  there  is  wrong  or  injustice  in  their  case,  I  shall  par- 
ticularly call  upon  every  man  here  at  this  meeting  to-day  to  hold  up  and 
place  a  protest  against  the  unjust  evictions.  I  shall  call  upon  him  by  his 
soul  to  say  that  no  wretch  be  found  base  enough  to  take  that  land  or  oc- 
cupy it  (cheers.)  Standing  here,  I  publicly  proclaim  the  lands  of  the 
Yerschoyle  estate  from  which  these  people  were  evicted,  and  I  say  that 
the  man  who  takes  that  I  will  hold  a  indignation  meeting  at  his  door  if 
he  were  the  Lord  Duke  of  Leinster  himself.  I  will  teadi  him  a  lesson 
that  has  been  taught  his  base,  vile,  miscreant  class  throughout  Ireland. 
It  is  not  the  landlord,  mark  you,  it  is  the  men  that  the  landlord  that 
thrust  these  people  out  that  would  have  to  step  in  and  take  their  place. 
In  the  portion  of  Tipperary  I  refer  to  has  been  organized  there  is  no  living 
man  would  even  dare  to  think  of  taking  a  farm  from  which  his  neighbour 
has  been  thrust  out,  in  fa^t,  under  no  circumstances  there  to-day  would  a 
man  take  a  farm  from  which  another  had  been  evicted,  justly  or  unjustly.'* 
Well,  then,  I  find  that  these  expressions,  originating  on  the  banners, 
adopted  then  by  persons  not  in  so  high  a  position,  are  finally  adopted 
verbatim  by  Mr.  Famell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Biggar.  Mr.  Dillon,  at 
Templemore,  says — **  By  this  united  action  if  the  landlord  in  r^ly  to 
your  protest  that  you  will  not  pay  more  than  a  fair  rent,  if  he  senrvs 
notices  of  eviction,  then  report  the  case  to  the  Land  League,  in  Dublin, 
and  we  wiU  have  it  out  with  him,  and  if  he  evicts  any  man,  looking  at 
this  meeting  here  to-day,  I  believe  that  in*  this  and  the  (nttroonding 
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estates,  that  if  he  evicts  any  man,  so  fieir  from  adding  to  the  rental  of  his 
estates,  he  will  have  an  idle  fiajm  on  his  hands,  he  will  have 
on  his  hands  what  I  have  heard  described  as  a  'model'  farm, 
that  is  a  fiEkrm  which  no  living  thing  will  go  on,  to  show 
what  the  power  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  people  is." 
That  is,  according  to  Mr.  Dillon's  mind,  that  if  a  li^dng  man  dare  go  on 
it  he  is  doomed  to  death.  Mr.  Biggar,  at  Castleisland,  said — '^  You  can 
take  care  that  the  land  will  be  of  no  value  to  anybody  else,  you  can  take 
care  that  the  cattle  shall  not  be  cruelly  treated,  but  that  they  can  stray 
off  the  land ;  the  fences  will  fall  down,  and  there  will  be  no  benefit  in 
having  that  land.  These  are  all  means  which  you  can  take.  Another 
means  was  taken  in  Limerick  the  other  day.  A  farmer  had  taken  4 
farm  from  which  the  occupier  had  been  evicted  He  took  the  produce 
to  Limerick  market  and  could  get  no  buyer.  You  can  take  care  that 
any  of  these  shall  be  a  marked  man,  and  shall  suffer  instead  of  gain." 
Mr.  Healy,  at  Bantry,  says — ''  Well,  the  next  man  that  is  evicted  you 
will  do  something  for  him.  And  I  would  like  you  to  think  of  the  next 
man  that  is  evicted ;  and  when  he  is  evicted  we  will  go  and  hold  a  meet- 
ing on  his  fieunn,  and  we  will  dare  any  man  to  take  the  farm."  Mr. 
Sheridan,  at  Oanaroe,  said — ''  If  any  wretch  be  found  in  the  community 
base  enough  or  low  enough  to  take  a  farm  which  has  been  thrown  up 
from  inability  to  pay  rent;  if  any  wretch  is  low  enough  and 
disregardful  enough  to  take  the  farm — I  say  if  he  go  to  fair 
or  market,  hiss  him,  hoot  him.  If  he  has  a  shop  let  no  man 
go  in  and  leave  a  shilling  there.  Do  as  they  did  in  Tubbercuriy  the 
other  day.  The  land-grabber,  Farrel  Caully,  has  cattle  to  sell ;  is  there 
a  man  in  the  place  to  buy  them )  The  cattle  were  left  unsold,  and 
Caully  had  to  go  into  his  rat-hole.  You  cannot,  except  constitutionally, 
resist  this.  By  your  combined  action,  you  will  break  down  the  cursed 
and  unholy  head  of  landlordism  in  the  west  of  Ireland."  Mr.  Brennan, 
at  Westport,  says — '*  You  must  refuse  to  take  the  farm  of  the  evicted. 
You  must  let  that  farm  remain  there  idle  as  a  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  people.  But  shotild  there  be  such  a  wretch  in  Uie  community 
found  to  deal  in  stolen  goods,  to  make  money  upon  the  misfortunes  of  his 
countrymen,  then  you  must  visit  him  with  the  severest  sentence  of  social 
ostracism.  You  must  not  allow  your  children  to  speak  to  his  children. 
You  must  not  deal  with  the  baker  who  would  sell  him  bread,  or  the 
butcher  who  would  sell  him  meat.  You  must  refuse  to  enter  a  house 
the  threshold  of  which  he  would  be  allowed  to  cross.  You  must  leave 
him  severely  alone  and  let  him  wither  under  a  people's  curse."  Qen- 
men,  again,  remember  the  lines  of  Moore : — 

**  Oh  I  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  ulave, 
Whose  treason  like  a  deadly  blight. 
Comes  o*er  the  oouniels  of  the  brave, 

And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might. 
His  country's  curse,  his  children's  shame. 
Outcast  of  virtue,  peace,  and  fame.'' 

That  meeting  was  at  Westport  What  do  we  find  in  the  NcUiUm  of  the 
29th  of  May.  There  is  a  paragraph  in  the  Fation  headed — "  Evictions 
in  County  Mayo.*' — "  A  man  named  M*Donogh,  living  at  Balla,  county 
Mayo,  who  had  taken  a  farm  lately  in  the  occupation  of  a  widow,  has 
been  summoned  by  the  Branch  National  Land  League  to  explain 
the  act,  and  to  abandon  all  claims,  forfeiting  a  year's  i^nl 
Notices  are  posted  up  threatening  the  life  of  any  one  taking  a  farm." 
That  was  published  in  the  NoHon  of  the  29th  May.  Mr.  Dillon,  at 
Holyford,  said — <*  Yon  must  stand  together  and  not  allow  one  man  or 
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two  men  to  be  crushed.  You  must  all  go  in  the  same  boat^  and  sink  or 
swim  together,  and  if  a  landlord  attempts  to  clear  the  whole  of  his 
estate,  let  him,  and  we  will  build  little  cottages  round  about  on  the 
borders  of  the  estate  (cheers).  If  you  stick  together,  I  do  not  believe 
any  man  will  be  found  brave  enough  to  come  in  and  take  possession  of 
your  farms.  Now  when  any  man  is  evicted  unjustly,  and  after  the 
Land  League  have  declared  that  it  is  unjust  to  evict  him,  what  are  you 
to  do  with  the  farm  t  Turn  it  into  what  we  call  a  model  fJEUim,  a  &rm 
on  which  no  living  thing  can  ga"  Mr.  Biggar,  at  Bailieborough,  says — 
**  When  we  talk  about  the  curse  that  fifdls  upon  a  man  who  commits 
murder,  I  think  a  similar  curse  falls  upon  a  man  who  has  the  cupidity  to 
take  the  land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted."  Mr.  Brennan,  at 
Oarrick-on-Shannon,  says — ''  You  must  refuse  to  take  a  farm  from 
which  another  has  been  evicted.  A  man  that  takes  such  a  farm  is  in- 
finitely worse  than  the  man  who  has  caused  the  eviction;  and  should 
such  a  man  be  found  in  the  country,  then  you  should  visit  him  with  the 
sevei*est  sentence  of  social  ostracism  ;  the  vengeance  of  the  people  should 
fall  heavy  upon  him.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  you  can 
punish  him  without  violating  the  law.  There  is  no  law  to  compel  you 
to  speak  to  him ;  there  is  no  law  to  compel  you  to  sell  him  goods ;  there 
it  no  law  to  compel  you  to  deal  with  the  man  who  would  sell  him 
goods.  This  is  now  the  programme  of  the  Land  League.*' 
Mr.  Dillon,  at  Clonmel,  said — "  K  evictions  are  attempted,  communi- 
cate with  the  League  in  Dublin,  and  it  will  defend  the  farmer  in  the 
Court,  and  if  he  is  defeated  there  and  evicted,  we  will  put  a  ban  on  the 
land.  Call  a  meeting,  and  pledge  the  neighbourhood  that  no  one  shall 
touch  it  or  speak  to  any  man  (cheers).  Then  we  not  only  prevent  it 
being  touched,  but  prevent  it  being  used.  If  it  is  put  to  any  use  some 
man  must  be  employed  to  take  care  of  it ;  let  that  man  be  outlawed, 
and  let  no  man  speak  to  him  or  deal  with  him,  and  you  will  bring  him 
to  reason  very  soon."  Mr.  Biggar,  at  the  meeting  in  Bawnboy,  county 
Oavan,  on  the  30th  October,  said — ''  The  grass  should  have  been  left  on 
the  land  (hear,  hear).  Any  tenant  fa^rmer  or  any  labourer  who  assists  to 
take  the  grass  from  any  land  from  which  the  occupying  tenant  has  been 
evicted,  or  in  any  case  in  which  the  landlord  has  acted  un&drly  towards 
the  land,  is  a  curse  to  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  and  entitled  to  the 
reprobation  of  every  one  who  knows  him  (a  voice — *  Down  with  him)'." 
Mr.  Sheridan,  at  the  same  meeting,  said — <'  If  you  see  him  at  church  or 
chapel,  fair,  or  market,  pass  him — ^hate  him.  Let  him  be  a  thing  of  loath- 
ing ;  a  leper  souncleanasnot  to  befitto  be  touched  or  associated  with  by  any 
of  his  fellow-men.  If  he  has  cattle  to  sell,  let  no  man  bid  for  them ;  or 
cattle  to  buy,  tell  the  unclean  wretch  to  move  away  from  you  (laughter). 
If  he  has  potatoes  to  dig,  or  stubble  to  dig,  or  com  to  cut,  or  anything 
else,  let  hun  go  out  and  do  it  himself  (laughter).  If  he  has  a  shop,  and 
offers  goods  for  sale,  let  no  man  who  has  respect  for  God  or  country 
leave  a  penny  in  the  house  (cheers  and  laughter).  Let  him  eat  his 
stock-in-trade  ;  when  that  is  done,  let  him  go  away."  Mr.  Leamy,  at  a 
meeting  in  Tipperary,  on  the  31st  October,  said  : — "  It  is  in  your  power 
to  render  evictions  unprofitable.  You  may  not  be  able  to  throw  a  man 
on  his  hands,  but  you  can  leave  his  farm  as  desolate  as  a  tenantless 
grave,  and  if  any  man  should  be  found  base  enough  to  take  a  fiirm 
from  which  another  is  unjustly  evicted,  you  know  how  to  deal  with  him. 
Do  him  no  hurt  or  harm.  Leave  him  alone — leave  him  to  his  conscience 
and  his  God.  You  need  not  buy  with  him  nor  sell  with  him — ^you  need 
not  give  him  a  help  or  even  a  greeting  should  you  meet  him  on  the  road- 
side, at  the  market  place,  or  even  at  the  church  door  you  need  not  say. 
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'  Ood  save  jou.'  Do  not  visit  him  in  his  weddings  or  his  wakes^  in  his 
joys  or  in  his  sorrows — ^let  him  feel  that  he  stands  alone.  If  now  that 
you  are  combining  for  this  great,  and,  I  trust,  final  struggle  against 
landlordism,  any  dastard  should  desert  from  your  ranks  to  take  the 
landlords'  side,  let  him  feel  that  he  stands  alone— a  renegade  against  the 
order  he  betrayed  (cheers)." 

Mr.    Justice  Fitzoeaald. — ^What  was  the  speech  you  read  before 
that? 

Sergeant  Heron. — It  was  from  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech  at  Bawnboy, 
on  the  30th  October,  1880.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  introduced  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin.  G^tlemen  of  the  jury,  at 
many  of  those  meetings  the  name  of  Mr.  O'Connell  was  mentioned — 
the  name  of  that  great  man.  As  I  said  yesterday,  the  gallant  rebels  of 
Wexford  took  to  the  hill  sides  with  their  priests,  and  fought  and  died 
for  their  country.  They  never  entered  into  a  conspiracy  not  to  pay 
their  rents.  Daniel  O'Coimell  dreamed  of  restoring  the  independence 
of  his  country.  ''  Dreamed,"  say  I.  He  toiled  and  worked  for  it  all 
his  life.  He  founded  that  magnificent  oxganization — the  Repeal 
Association — and  he  hoped  to  see  Ireland  governed  by  the  Queen,  Lords, 
and  Commons  of  Ireland.  An  attempt  was  made  to  use  that  vast 
organization,  at  the  head  of  which  were  some  of  the  first  men  in  Ireland, 
and  some  of  Ireland's  truest  patriots — an  attempt  was  once  made  to  use 
it  for  a  strike  as  against  rents.  Daniel  O'Connell  denounced  it  in  his 
place,  and  expelled  Mr.  O'Connor  ftx>m  the  Repeal  Association  for 
having  ventured  to  propose  a  strike  against  rents.  That  tact  should 
not  be  forgotten.  It  was  said  indeed,  that  the  prosecution  in  this 
Court  killed  O'Connell.  We  all  know  what  drove  him  from 
political  power.  We  all  know  the  party — now  that  he  has 
passed  away,  to  be  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  hiatory.  We  all  know  how 
the  IToung  Ireland  party  rose  against  him,  and  Daniel  O'Connell  died  in 
Genoa,  a  broken-hearted  beggar,  execrated  by  the  Young  Ireland  which 
he  had  nursed  and  sustained.  I  mention  his  great  name  because  it  was 
mentioned  constantly  here.  O'Connell  did  say  that  the  man  who  com- 
mits a  crime  gives  strength  to  the  enemy,  and  he  did  over  and  over 
again  insist  on  the  excitable  people  of  Ireland  that  they  should  commit 
no  crime,  and  above  all ''  Thou  shalt  not  kill — ^thou  shalt  do  no  murder." 
Every  time  I  fiind  his  name  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  these  speeches 
it  is  mentioned  with  contempt,  and  every  one  says  that  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  O'ConnelL  It  is  the  old  story  about 
the  dead  lion  —  these  people  casting  miserable  aspersions  on  his 
memory.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  said  that  in  this  matter,  although 
Mr.  Pamell  speaks,  as  I  always  see  he  does  in  smooth  language — Mr. 
Biggar  in  very  smooth  language — and  Mr.  Dillon  in  eloquent  language, 
— ^these  three  take  up  and  use  what  I  call  the  treasonable  banners,  and 
weave  them  into  their  speeches,  and  insist  on  carrying  out  this  con- 
spiracy, against  whomi  Against  tiie  tenants  of  Ireland,  to  make  them  do  the 
behests  of  the  Land  League,  and  adopt  the  new  gospel  of  hate  and  murder 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Biggar  says,  at  Kinlough — "  Then,  suppose 
the  matter  has  gone  to  another  step  worse,  suppose  the  tenant  is  finally 
evicted  from  lus  holding,  then  the  local  Land  Association  should  have 
its  members  spread  through  every  townland  in  the  whole  country,  and 
they  will  take  care  that  if  anyone  is  vicious  enough  to  take  this  land 
from  which  a  former  tenant  has  been  dispossessed,  that  such  representa- 
tions shall  be  made  to  anyone  who  has  the  viciousness  to  take  this  land, 
and  bring  such  representations  to  bear  upon  him  that  he  will  not  take 
this  land — ^that  it  will  lie  waste,  and  also  will  make  such  representation 
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thftt  no  man  should  work  on  tlie  land  on  behalf  of  the  landlord — sndi 
repreaentation  to  all  the  neighbours  that  thej  would  not  send  cattle  to 
grace  on  it.  Thej  should  take  care  also  that  if  the  land  is  allowed  to 
grow  in  grass  that  no  man  should  win  the  haj  and  move  the  haj  from 
the  ground  on  which  it  grew."  Then  a  man  in  the  crowd  sajs — ^*  A. 
big  windj  night  might  blow  it  away."  Mr.  Harris,  at  Loughglin,  says — 
''  Taboo  such  a  man,  ye  must  isolate  such  a  man,  ye  must  leave  him  that 
he  and  his  Mends  will  come  to  their  knees  for  to  beg — ^to  beg  to  be 
apologised  for  the  crimes  they  have  committed  against  the  people  and 
against  the  country."  Mr.  Biggar,  at  Dungannon,  makes  another 
speech ; — the  idea  of  such  a  speech  being  made  in  Dungannon.  He 
says — *'As  far  as  your  influence  extends,  take  care  that  no  one  else 
takes  the  land  from  which  your  friends  have  been  evicted.  I  need  not 
point  out  to  you  the  means  which  should  be  used — ^you  all  know  them — 
there  are  fifty  ways — do  not  speak  to  him — do  not  speak  to  his  Camily — 
hoot  him,  and  go  tlie  other  side  of  the  road — (here  there  was  a 
tumult  in  the  crowd)— do  not  buy  from  him — do  not  sell  to 
him — put  him  entirely  in  what  is  caUed  "  Coventry ; "  and 
the  result  will  be  that  it  will  become  so  unpopular  in  the  country  for  any 
man  to  take  land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted  that  the  &ct  is, 
the  thing  will  become  impossible,  and  it  will  cease  to  be  practised.  Then, 
suppose  the  landlord  attempts  to  cultivate  this  land  himself — well,  I  need 
not  tel]  you,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  you  can  make  it  uncomfort- 
able for  him  in  regard  to  cultivation  by  himself.  Let  him  plough  the 
land  himself — let  him  sow  it  himself — ^then,  after  it  is  ploughed  and 
sowed,  let  him  himself  gather  in  the  crops,  and  take  care  that  anyone  who 
works  for  him  gets  no  countenance  from  any  of  you.  In  that  way  you  will 
make  it  impossible  for  this  man  to  make  out  of  the  land."  Gentlemen, 
have  they  not  over  and  over  again,  I  repeat  boasted  of  their  guilt,  and 
when  a  man  still  boasts  of  his  guilt— when  a  strike  against  rent  is  avowed 
— ^when  the  threat  now  is  that  the  strike  is  to  be  against  all  rents  on 
certain  events  happening — again,  I  say,  out  of  tlieir  own  mouths  you 
must  judge  them,  convict  them  if  you  believe  them,  and 
acquit  them  if  you  can.  What  were  the  means  by  which  this 
conspiracy  was  to  be  carried  out)  In  one  word,  by  terror — 
by  combination  and  by  terror.  Mr.  Dillon,  at  Elildare,  says: — 
'*  If  the  people  desire  to  put  down  landlordism,  the  only  road 
to  this  is  to  have  an  organization  in  the  country,  that  every  farmer 
shall  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  that  exists  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  all  the  young  men  shidl  be  prepared  to  maich  to  the 
meetings,  and  in  proper  order  too.  And  when  we  have  that  oiganiza- 
tioin  perfected,  let  the  word  go  out  that  no  farm  from  which  any  man  has 
been  evicted  shall  be  touched  or  used  until  the  rightful  owner  shall  be 
put  back  again  (cheers.)  In  the  county  of  Mayo,  where  the  organization 
is  pretty  strong,  we  have  many  a  farm  lying  idle,  from  which  no  rent  can 
be  drawn,  and  there  they  shall  lie ;  and  if  the  landlord  shall  put  cattle  on 
them,  the  cattle  won^t  prosper  very  much.  You  must  teach  the  landlords 
that  if  they  evict  tenants  they  will  not  be  the  richer,  but  the  poorer ;  and  if 
any  man  that  comes  and  takes  the  farm  from  which  a  tenant  is  evicted,show 
him  in  a  hundred  ways  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  not  to  have  taken  it 
(cheers ;  a  voice — '  Give  him  the  ball '),  without  raising  a  finger  to  harm 
him.  All  your  meetings  will  be  useless  except  they  are  followed  by  work — 
unless  you  work  at  home  by  organization  in  every  townland.  We  ask  of 
you  in  every  townland  two  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  any  man.  Give 
each  of  these  a  book  with  the  names  of  every  man  in  thai  townland. 
They  wiU  go  rotrnd  to  all  these  men  ajid  ask  everyone  of  ^em  to  join  the 
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Land  Leagae ;  and  in  thia  way  eyery  man  who  refuses  is  known  to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  people.  I  believe  that  eyery  nine  out  of  ten  will  join 
(cheers).  When  any  man  gets  into  difficulties  the  Land  I^eague  helps 
him,  and  if  he  is  turned  out  the  League  will  assist  him.  These  organi^ors 
shall  report  to  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  how  many  men  they  can 
march  to  these  meetings,  and  they  shall  be  able  to  march  to 
these  meetinga  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  There  will  be  more 
effect  in  200  young  men  marching  to  a  meeting  under  the  command  of 
their  leaders  than  in  twenty  speeches.  Let  us  then  gather  together  the 
leaguers  of  the  coimtry  and  march  them  to  the  meetings,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  stay  the  landlords  before  they  put  you  out  (cheers).  This  is  the 
work  we  lay  out  for  the  League  this  autiunn,  because  it  is  in  its  infancy. 
And  1  will  tell  you  what  the  League  will  do  if  the  landlords  refuse  to  do 
justice  to  the  people.  When  we  have  enrolled  300,000  LnsUmen  as 
members  of  the  League,  if  the  landlords  insist  on  not  doing  justice  to 
the  people,  we  will  give  out  the  word  to  strike  out  against  rent  entirely, 
and  pay  no  more  until  justice  is  done  to  them  (cheers).  With  300,000 
people  enrolled  in  the  Land  League  ao  rent  can  be  enforced  in 
this  country,  even  by  all  the  armies  of  England  (cheers)." 
O'Sulliyan,  at  Dooneen,  says,  ^*  Let  there  be  a  Carraroe  in  every  village 
if  necessary,  and  a  united  branch  of  the  Land  League,"  then  there  was  a 
cry  of  '*  We  will."  ''  It  has  been  got  up  to  prevent  people  paying  any 
rent  until  the  land  question  is  settled.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
you  must  act  like  one  man  in  this  business."  Dillon,  in  Cork  city, 
says — ''Here  is  the  card  we  circulated  in  thousands  in  Ireland, 
and  every  farmer  through  the  country  has  this  card  in  his  housed 
First,  to  put  an  end  to  rack-renting  and  eviction.  '  Is  that  assassination? 
Second,  to  effect  a  change  in  the  land  system  in  Ireland  as  will  put  it 
into  the  power  of  every  Irish  farmer  to  hold  the  land  he  tills  on  fair  terms. 
Well  now  the  means  we  proi)08e — I  suppose  the  landlords  will  say  it  is 
by  shooting  the  landlords,  and  the  means  are — Organization  among9tthe 
farmers  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  to  purchase  no  cattle  or  goods 
which  may  be  seized  for  the  non-payment  of  an  impossible  rent,  and  by 
public  meetings,  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  present  system  ;  a  resolute 
demand  for  the  reduction  of  excessive  rent.  Fourth,  temperate  but  firm, 
resistance  to  oppression.  These  are  the  means  which  we  propose  to 
adopt ;  and  I  may  point  out  that  the  means  which  have  proved  already 
more  effective  to  protect  him  against  oppression  than  years  of  agitation 
is,  that  of  refusing  to  take  a  fsurm  from  which  his  neighbour  has  been 
evicted^  and  refusing  to  purchase  cattle.  iN'ow,  I  should  like  to  explain 
that  last  passage,  temperate,  but  firm,  resistance,  means  that  when  an 
estate  is  rack-rented,  and  when  we  advise  the  farmers  on  that  estate  to 
tell  their  landlords  they  will  not  pay  that  rent,  we  do  not  mean  that 
we  shall  resist  the  police  in  their  attempts  to  cany  out  the  law.  I  do 
not  wish  to  expose  our  people.  I  do  not  consider  they  can  successfully 
carry  it  out,  nor  does  it  mean  to  shoot  landlords,  nor  does  it  mean  to 
commit  injtuy  to  property,  but  it  means  that  we  can  get  up,  .  .  . 
that  they  will  defy  the  landlords,  and  say  *  This  much  you  shall  get,  and 
no  more.'  Then  comes  into  play  our  oiker  principles.  If  he  evicts  the 
whole  estate,  the  .  .  .  sup|)ort  the  farmers,  md  hold  meeting  after 
meeting  with  the  object  of  not  taking  the  farms — not  to  assassinate 
any  man,  but  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  him  by  not  speaking 
to  his  children  and  refusing  to  purchase  or  deal  with  him  at  faira  These 
are  the  rights  of  the  farmers ;  and  we  have  tried  in  several  localities,  we 
have  succeeded  so  far  to  keep  these  farms  empty."  Boyton,  at  Athy,  says, 
"  I  came  here  commissioned  by  Charlea  Stewart  Pamell  to  establish  the 
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Atliy  branch  of  the  Land  League,  and  I  have  done  it.  You  must 
organise  every  townland ;  in  each  townland  one  or  two  men 
ought  to  go  round  with  a  list  of  the  farmers  of  that  townland,  and 
ask  each  man  will  he  not  join  the  Land  League  or  will  he  desert  the 
people.  Give  every  man  a  chance  to  stand  by  his  people,  and  organise 
in  that  way  the  farmers  of  every  townland.**  Sexton,  at  Oulart,  says 
— ''Bind  yourselves  together  with  bands  of  steel,  which  will  unite 
every  man  of  the  farming  class."  Sullivan  says — "  We  will  so  organise 
the  Irish  counties,  as  that  they  will  want  extra ,  police  in  every  county 
in  Lreland."  Walsh,  at  Bantjry,  says — "  In  conclusion  let  me  ask  you 
to-day,  each  and  every  man  of  you,  to  enrol  yourselves  as  members  of 
the  Land  League,  and  I  would  ask  you  stiU  further  to  march  to  the 
meetings  with  measured  step  and  military  precision,  to  go  hand-in-hand 
in  your  masses — 

**  dense,  resolute,  strong, 

To  war  against,  treason,  oppression,  and  wrong." 

Pamell,  at  Longford,  says — ^^'The  Land  League,  the  National 
Land  League  of  L^land  which  I  represent  here  to^y,  has  not 
yet  decided  where  along  this  line  we  shall  halt.  The  extreme  limit  of 
our  demands  when  the  time  comes  must  be  measured^  as  I  have  said 
repeatedly  in  other  places  already,  by  the  result  of  your  exertions  this 
winter."  Sheridan,  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  says — ''Now,  let  me  see 
that  in  future,  at  the  next  election  of  poor  law  guardians,  no  man  shall 
go  in  to  represent  any  division  but  a  Land  Leaguer ;  let  me  find  at  the 
election  of  town  councillors  that  no  man  will  get  a  place  there  but  a 
Land  Leaguer.  Let  me  find  that  when  a  brewer  or  a  distiller  in  Ireland 
shall  begin  to  vend  his  whiskey  or  his  porter,  you  shall  not  drink  it  if  they 
are  not  Land  Leaguers.  If  any  man  declares  against  the  principles  uf 
the  Land  League,  shut  his  house  up  if  he  dares."  Here  is  a  conspiracy 
against  trade.  Then  continues — ''  If  any  fellow  should  go  behind  the  back 
of  an  evicted  tenant,  and  attempt  by  any  sort  of  means,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  seek  the  possession  of  the  evicted  farm,  let  him 
be  pointed  at  at  fair  and  market ;  let  him  be  hissed ;  let 
him  be  hooted;  do  not  strike  him;  do  not  break  the  law. 
You  can  point  him  out,  too,  as  I  saw  done  the  other  day  at  the 
fair  of  Tobercurry.  When  a  land-grabber  sent  in  his  cattle  to  be  sold 
there,  the  bellman  went  out  and  said,  '  Mr.  So-and-so  has  sent  his  cattle 
to  the  fair ;  is  there  any  man  to  buy  them  from  the  land-grabber  V 
Tliey  were  moved  around  from  one  part  of  the  fair  to  the  other,  a  crowd 
of  farmers  followed  them — ^the  land-grabber's  cattle.  They  had  to  be 
taken  home,  I  believe,  and  turned  out  on  grass,  or  I  do  not  know  what 
else  he  might  have  done  with  them  ;  but  when  he  wanted  his  horse  shod 
there  was  nobody  to  shoe  him  ;  when  he  wanted  his  potatoes  dug  he 
had  to  go  out  and  to  work  his  burly  little  carcase  at  the  potatoes  him- 
self. When  he  wants  some  turf  to  boil  his  potatoes  for  dinner  he  has 
to  go  and  put  the  creel  on  his  back  ;  nobody  will  sell  to  him ;  no- 
body will  buy  from  him;  and  by-and-by,  when  his  stock-in-trade  is 
consumed  he  will  be  able  to  pack  up  his  bundle  and  to  get  out.  By  this 
sort  of  organization  you  will  be  able  ti)  break  down  this  system  which 
an  armed  revolution  might  fail  in  prostrating.  But  above  all  things, 
there  is  one  thing  I  must  tell  you.  You  luive  to  rely  upon  yourselves 
f\s  men.  You  have  to  organize  the  strength  and  manhood  of  your 
country  together,  and  while  moving  along  in  this  constitutional  agita- 
tion, you  must  make  up  your  minds  that,  come  weal  or  woe,  that  once 
we  are  a  united  people,  if  we  do  not  get  our  rights  and  our  liberties 
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oonatitutioiially,  like  earnest,  stalwart  men,  conscious  of  the  dignity  of 
their  demands,  conscious  of  a  feeling  that  moves  within  their  breast, 
and  conscious  of  their  own  rights  of  freedom  and  independence,  that 
you  must  at  any  cost  have  Ireland  a  free  and  independent  country." 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  learned  and  able  counsel 
for  the  defence — Mr.  Macdonogh,  Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin, and  Mr.  Peter  O'Brien — not  one  of  them  read  a  single  line  of  those 
speeches ;  that  task  was  left  to  the  boldest  in  courage — ^to  my  friend,  Mr. 
Curran.  We,  of  coarse,  could  see  what  was  going  on.  Mr.  Samuel  Walker 
is  a  sporting  man,  and  he  will  understand  the  allusion.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  trial,  they  were  under  Mr.  Macdonogh's  lead  ;  to  use  a 
sporting  allusion,  they  were  rather  like  a  lot  of  wild  Irish  red  setters. 

Mr.  Currcm, — ^That  is  not  the  case,  my  lord. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^Wild  Irish  red  setters,  spoiling  every  good  point  by 
jealously  racing  and  rushing  over  it,  and  steadily  refusing  to  back.  At  all 
events  in  the  latter  end  they  obeyed  the  word  of  order  from  the  heroic  old 
chief — and  properly  did  so — and  steadily  obeyed  his  order  not  to  mark 
or  touch  the  evidence  ;  but  Mr.  Curran,  as  "  forlorn  hope,**  gallantly  went 
at  it  with  the  courage  of  his  name  and  race,  and  did  it  right  well  in- 
deed ;  but  he  is  the  only  man,  I  repeat,  who  touched  upon  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Dillon, — ^I  beg  your  pardon,  Sergeant  Heron. 

Sergeant  Heron, — Oh,  I  admit  my  friend  did  make  that  capital  point 
about    the   shoemaker,   and    the    Attorney-General    sticking   to   his 
last.      We  will   never  hear  the  last  of  that.      Of  course  he   did; 
but,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  remember  now  that  significant  question 
from  the  Bench,  '^  Where  is  Hamlet  ? "    Where  is  Hamlet  f— where 
is  Hamlet? — because   the  play  was   being    performed  with   the  part 
of  Hamlet  left  out.     A  very  remarkable  thing.     I  suppose  it  is  only  a 
good  story.     I   don't  see  how  the  play  could  be  performed   on   the 
stage,  without  the  part.    It  is  performed  here.    That  speech  of  Sheridan's 
I    have    read   it  for   the   Crown.      Suppose   my  learned   and    able 
friend  sitting  behind  me,  with  all  the    acuteness  of    vigorous  youth 
— I  have  not  used  that  expression  old  friend  of  Mr.  Macdonogh,  nothing 
of  the  kind — he  is  my  young  friend — although  not  quite  so  young 
as  he  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  he  is  more  vigorous  than  ever, 
watching  the  case  with  the  vigilance  and  acuteness  of  the  most  able  Nisi 
Prius  lawyer  in  the  United   Kingdom.     That  speech   of  Sheridan. 
What  could  he  say  about  it  1     Is  not  that  boycotting  1    Is  not  that  a 
conspiracy  against  trade?    What  \&  the  meaning  of  this: — ''Let  me 
find    that  when  a  brewer  or  a  distiller  in  Ireland  shall   begin  to 
vend    his   whiskey    or   his    porter,    you    shall  not  drink  it   if  they 
are    not     Land     Leaguers — if     any    man    declares      against    the 
principles   of  the   Land   League,   shut  his   house  up,  if  he  dares.  " 
Tou  must,  at  any  cost — ^that  is,  at  any  cost  of  rebellion  or  high  treason 
— have  Ireland  a  free  country.     There,  now,  you  see  the  reason  why 
these  speeches  were  not  read.     How  can  counsel  for  the  traversers  read 
speeches  to  show  the  guilt  when  they  are  instructed  to  deny  the  {|uilt, 
which  cannot  be  denied?    That  would  bear  ten  times  as  powerfully 
against  the  defendants  read  by  Mr.  Macdonogh  than  by  me-— ten  times  as 
powerfully,  because  it  is  a  confession 

A  Juror, — ^Is  that  a  constable's  report  ? 

Sergeant  Heron,  —  No,  sir.  That  is  the  report  of  the  Carrick- 
on-Shannon  meeting,  reported  by  a  gentleman  belonging  to  Gumey's 
staff.  The  reporter  was  Mr.  Harry — ^you  may  remember  him.  I 
may  say  now  that  really  these  gentlemen— the  London  Irish  reporters 
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—-many  of  them  are  Irisb  living    over    there— have,  to   a  certain 
extent,  as   regards  their   accent,  became  often,  aa  many  Irishmen 
do,  more   English   than   the   English   themselves.      But  the  accu- 
racy   of   that    re^iort   could    not    be    questioned;    or,   I    will    say, 
the  accuracy  of  any  of  the  reports,  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  gentlonen 
of  the  jury.    You  all  saw  that  properly  the  defendants  were  represented 
by  three  gentlemen  who  understood  everything  about  reporting.     No 
people  in  the  world,  no  coimsel  at  the  Bar,  even  in  England  or  Ireland, 
understand  reporting  better  than  Mr.  M'Laughlin,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and 
Mr.  Adams.     Of  course  they  knew  what  Gmney's  staff  was — ^the  mar- 
vellous accuracy  with  which  these  ^ntlemen  in  every  quarter  of  the  world 
report  what  is  going  on — many  of  them  Irishmen — ^the  staff  of  English 
reporters,  they  have  been  seen  in  all  the  battlefields  of  the  worl^  at 
the  barricades  of  Paris,  jotting  down  their  notes,  while  the  bullets  were 
flying  about  them.    There  is  no  danger  here — ^but  the  report  is  perfectiy 
accurate.  With  reference  to  the  Constabulary  reports,  who  challenged  their 
accuracy  1 — not,  of  course,  so  complete  as  those  of  Gumey's  staff.    They 
were  cross-examined  by  comparison  with  the  Freevruvn^s  JoumaJL^  and  £ 
must  say  that  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Adams,  did  ably  cross-examine 
them  on  the  subject.     He  well  understood  how  to  do  it,  but  I  fail 
to  see  the    logic    of   proving    the    inaccuracy    of    the  Constabulary 
reports  by  alleging  that  they  ''  cribbed  "  from  the  Freeman*8  JoumaL     I 
could  not  see  the  logic  of  it.    Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  expect  it    At 
all  events,  they  were  examined,  they  were  cross-examined,  they  told 
frankly  and  freely  what  they  saw.     I  must  say  the  appearance  of  tiiooe 
young  men  on  the  table  appeared  to  be  most  creditable  to  them.     They 
are  the  sons  of  Irish  farmers,  of  Irish  peasants,  they  appeared  to  me  in 
manner,  demeanour,  education,  and  courtesy  to  show  an  example,  I 
will  say,  to  many  people.    And  ^ere  they  were — some  of  that  body  of  the 
loyal  Irish  Constabulary,  on  whom  and  on  the  gallant  Irish  r^pments 
here — now  that  society  is  reduced  almost  to  its  elements — ^we  depend 
for  our  lives  and  property.     G^tlemen,  as  regards  the  accuracy  of  the 
Constabulary  reports  and  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  of  Gumey's  staff 
they  cannot  be  questioned.     These  gentlemen  were  cross-examined, 
properly  cros&examined,  sifted  thoroughly — I  don't  object  to  a  little 
roughness    being    used    towards    a  witness,    it   is    a    test  of  truth 
under  certain  conditions,  which  I   say  have  not  been  abused  in  this 
trial.   And  Mr.  M'Laughlin,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Adams,  with  all  the 
keenness  and  ingenuity  that  practice  and  skill  gives  them^  they  cross- 
examined  them.      Have  not  the  Constabulary  borne  the  testY     Ab 
regards  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  of  Gumey's  staff,  they  are  unques- 
tioned.    In  no  speech  was  the  accuracy  of  these  reports  questioned,  and 
allow  me  to  make  this  observation, — the  Freeman^a  Journal — as  appeared 
by  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Adams — the  reporters  of  the  Freeman's 
Journal  did  properly  omit  any  bits  of  strong  language,  any  bits  savouring 
of  murder  or  treason,  because  a  respectable  journal  thought  it  right  not  to 
publish  such  things.     But  you  remember  Mr.  Nolan's  cross-examination 
of  one  of  Gumey's  staff.     He  actually  made  him  read  out  a  bit — I  won't 
now  repeat  the  gentleman's  name — in  which  he  recommended  the  land- 
lords getting  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  that  gentleman  is  by  no 
means  obliged  to  him  for  that.    That  bit  was  not  read  by  the  Attorney- 
General.      In  the  same  way  he  caused  another  bit  to  be  read — a  strong 
observation,  I  don't  wish  to  repeat  it  now;  and  in  reference  to  one 
»peech,  cross  examined    from    the    Freeman's   Journal — ^in    referenoe 
to     a     priest — a    most    intimate    friend    of    my    own  —  at    the 
Tippenuy  meetLug.  It  turned  out  in  regard  to  that  speech  not  one  woid 
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of  it  was  spoken  at  that  meeting.  And  his  lordship  would  have  allowed 
the  evidence  that  the  speech  was  made  at  the  meeting.  The  reporter 
of  the  Freeman's  Journal  could  have  been  called  as  easily  as  possible, 
he  would  have  been  allowed  to  look  at  the  newspaper  if  his  notes  were  lost, 
as  these  prints  were  used  in  evidence  by  the  shorthand  writer  on  the 
table,  and  as  the  Daily  Express  was  used  by  the  gentleman  who  proved  a 
a  Land  League  meeting  in  Dublin  for  a  purpose  their  lordships  know. 
Therefore  not  one  single  reporter  of  the  Freeman's  Jovrrud  has  been 
examined  to  contradict  Gumey's  staff,  or  that  accurate  and  respectable 
body  of  yoimg  men  of  tiie  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  who  learned  short- 
hand as  part  of  their  education,  and  who  have  shown  that  quickness  of 
eye,  and  that  quickness  of  hand,  and  cleverness  about  itwhich  has  made  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  long  since,  or  I  may 
say  now  that  gallery  (indicating  Press  gallery),  well  known 
and  respected  sdl  over  the  world  for  genius  and  accuracy. 
Gentlemen  so  much  as  regards  the  Constabulary  —  so  much 
as  regards  the  combination  and  the  threats  of  terror  and  of  vio- 
lence. It  is  not  less  a  conspiracy  or  a  strike  against  rent,  because  it 
savours  of  high  treason  and  of  'Commumsm  —  this  little  ripple 
in  Ireland  of  the  great  wave  of  Communism  in  Western  Europe, 
which  tried  to  bum  Paris  once,  and  may  ultimately  destroy 
western  civilization.  This  conspiracy  in  Ireland  for  a  strike  against 
rent  could  not  by  any  possibility  succeed  unless  its  teachings  were 
associated  with  Communism  and  infidelity.  It  is  very  remarkable 
in  the  progress  of  the  movement  (about  the  month  of  September)  the 
way  the  attack  begins  about  the  men  who  bought  land  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  I  always  thought  that  with  a  natural  desire  for  the 
preservation  of  property,  I  always  thought  it  was  an  honourable  thing, 
and  to  be  encouraged,  that  the  lands  said  to  be  locked  up  in  the  hands 
of  idle  and  improvident  landlords — the  Irish  landlords---should  be  set 
free,  and  that  respectable  traders  and  shopkeepers,  or  farmers,  who  had 
saved  money,  should  be  allowed  to  spend  their  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  land,  have  a 
home  and  fjum,  should  become  an  independent  class,  not  very  small  pro- 
prietors, but  an  independent  class  of  men  living  on  their  land,  having 
some  tenants  and  living  peaceably  and  quietly  with  those  about  them. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  heurd  a  great  deal  of  observations,  during 
the  progress  of  this  trial,  upon  the  laws  of  other  countries,  and  in  those 
speeches  and  in  this  Court  you  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
ijiat  landlordism  has  been  abolished  everywhere  id  Europe  except  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  that  landlords  do  not  exist.  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  you  are  told  in  these  speeches  that  the  landlords  were  abolished  in 
France—— 

Mr.  Sullivan, — My  lord,  no  one  stated  that  no  landlords  existed  in 
other  countries — quite  the  contrary ;  no  one  stated  it. 

Mr.  CurratL — We  said  there  were  very  few,  save  in  England. 

Mr.  McLaughlin. — No  counsel  in  the  case  being  found  a  lunatic  by 
inquisition,  for  there  was  no  such  statement  made. 

Sergeant  Heron, — Here  we  are  again  (laughter). 

Mr.  M^LaughUn. — Of  course  I  mean  the  present  company  excepted. 

Sergeant  Beron. — Gentlemen,  you  see  the  old  insubordination  of  racing 
over  the  point  and  spoUing  it,  and  how  each  counsel  contradicts 
the  other.  Walsh  says^  ''  I  tell  you  the  land  of  Ireland  is  yours. 
If  you  stick  to  the  Land  League  under  the  leadership  of  Charles 
Stewmt  Pamell  the  land  of  Ireland  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
pec^la      We  were  told  that  we  were  speaking  CottmuninD,  Nihilism, 
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and  a  hundred  otiher  isms  because  we  told  the  people  that  the  land  of 
Ireland,  like  the  land  of  every  other  country,  was  made  for  the  people 
who  cultivated  it,  the  same  right  as  you  have  to  the  air,  the  water,  and 
the  sunshine."  Would  counsel  for  ^e  defendants  re»id  that  statement, 
or  what  counsel  for  the  defendants  could  jtstify  it,  or  what  counsel  for 
the  defendants  will  say  now  that  this  has  not  a  tinge  of  Communism  and 
robbery  t  Walsh,  at  Ballinlough,  says — ''  I  have  heard  that  a  great 
many  landlords  have  bought  their  land  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 
They  say  they  don't  hold  the  land  under  the  title  of  CromwelL  I  hold 
their  title  Is  not  good  also.  If  a  man  sells  a  stolen  horse,  and  another 
man  comes  into  the  fair  of  Ballinlough  and  buys  the  horse,  I  say  he  is 
not  entitled  to  keep  him.  In  the  same  way  the  land  was  yours.** 
These  men  speaking  to  these  excitable  people  living  on  the 
land  tell  them  the  title  to  this  land  (although  he  does  not  know 
whether  it  is  or  not)  is  Cromwell's  title,  who  cleared  Ireland,  who  oon> 
iiscated  Ireland,  and  that  was  in  the  year  1649,  and  the  succeeding  years. 
They  compare  the  respectable  farmer  or  sdiopkeeper  who  daree  to 
buy  in  the  Linded  Estates  Court,  and  holds  the  land  that  he  has 
purchased  with  the  fruits  of  his  honest  industry,  to  the  purchaser 
of  a  stolen  horse.  He  says — ''The  lands  is  yours,  and  if  a  man  buys  a 
horse,  knowing  the  horse  has  been  stolen,  he  is  not  entitled  to  keep  it." 
And  in  the  same  way,  from  the  platform  of  the  Land  League,  he  says — 
''  The  land  is  yours."  Is  not  this  Communism — that  property  is  rob- 
bery 1  Brennan,  at  Milltown,  at  that  remarkable  meeting,  says  : — 
"  lliese  lands  you  have  belongs  to  you.  They  belong  to  you  who  have 
saved  them  with  your  sweat,  and  there  is  nothing  morally  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  you  will  protect  those  fruits  with  your  strong  right  arms." 
And,  speaking  at  Keaduo,  he  says : — "  You  have  as  much  right  to 
that  land  as  you  have  to  the  free  air  of  Heaven,  and  any 
man  who  goes  to  take  from  you  the  fruits  of  that  land  is  a  robb^ 
and  plunderer."  There  are  the  new  rights  of  the  Irish  people ; — What 
I  call  the  New  Gospel  of  hate.  At  the  same  meeting  he  says — "  The 
land  of  Ireland  is  yours."  And  Walsh,  at  Killtullagh,  says — **  God 
made  the  land  as  he  made  the  water.  The  land  is  yours,  and  no  people 
have  the  right  to  that  land  compared  with  your  right.  That  land  is 
yours,  and  Lord  this  or  Lord  that  has  no  right  to  that  land,  for  God 
Almighty  gave  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men."  O'Sullivan  says  at 
Clonakilty — ''  What  right  has  landlordism  ?  Come  to  its  rights.  Where 
has  it  got  that  right  which  iB  the  right  of  the  people,  which  is  the  right  of 
the  land.  Is  it  not  the  people,  the  people  whom  God  created  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  who  created  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  them, 
and  not  for  the  idlers,  the  non-workers  (cheers)  ;  it  is  the  man  who  tills, 
the  man  who  labours  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  who  is  the  rightful 
owner,  and  it  is  only  by  the  apathy  and  disunion,  aye,  and  I  must  say 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  of  their  rights  that  has  caused  them  to  be 
appropriated  by  landlord  power  in  Ireland.  We  have,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  these  meetings,  and  from  the  public  Press,  dispeUed  the  ignorance." 
Walsh,  at  Ballinageeragh,  says — ''  I  hold  that  the  land  of  Ireland  belongs 
to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Almighty  Gk)d  made  the  land  as  he  made  the 
air  and  water  for  the  people.  He  never  ordained  that  a  few  lazy  and  good 
for  nothing  individuals  should  own  the  land.  The  only  thing  the  people 
of  Ireland  is  willing  to  accept  is  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  shall  be  the 
owner  of  the  soil."  Brennan,  at  Clonmacnoise,  says — "  This  is  not  merely 
a  movement  on  behalf  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  against  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland,  it  is  a  movement  of  the  workers  of  Ireland  against  the 
olass  who  have  been  robbing  you  (cheers),  against  «  cbun  who  despse 
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labour  in  every  form.  It  is  the  uprising  of  the  democracy  of  Ireland  against 
the  privileged  few  who  have  been  living  on  the  proHts  of  your  labour 
(cheers).  It  is  the  rebellion  of  men,  who,  for  a  long  time,  not  knowing 
their  rights,  have  bowed  under  the  weight  of  oppression,  and  who  now, 
knowing  that  God  did  not  create  them  to  be  the  Milling  slaves  of  any  class, 
who  know  that  they  came  into  the  world  with  the  same  rights  as 
him  who  is  called  lord,  take  their  stand  upon  these  rights, 
and  hurl  defiance  into  the  teeth  of  their  enemies  (cheers)" — the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  or  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin."  And  then  that 
defiance  is  given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Ajrchbishop  of  Dublin, 
Dr.  M'Gabe.  The  cries  of  the  crowd  are  "  Away  with  them  \  down  with 
thenL"  "  This  meeting  here  to-day  of  the  labourers,  and  farmers,  and 
the  artizans  lays  the  foundation  of  a  fraternal  brotherhood  of  labour 
which  alone  can  save  man's  right,  and  which  guards  man's  rights  from 
the  coercion  of  monopoly  and  the  tyranny  oi  capital.  This  is  not  merely 
a  farmers'  movement ;  it  is  a  movement  of  the  workers  of  Ireland — of 
the  workers  of  Ireland  against  the  idlers.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  whole 
industrial  classes  to  join  in  that  combination."  Bo3rton,  at  Oamdonagh, 
says — "  God  created  the  land  to  be  as  free  to  render  you  the  means  to 
sustain  life  as  the  air  and  as  the  water.  From  the  land  on  which  you 
are  bom  you  are  entitled  to  assistance  to  sustain  life,  and  from  that 
land  created  for  jou,  you  are  entitled  to  draw  the  means  to  feed,  to 
clothe,  and  to  house  your  wives  and  families  (hear,  hear).  The 
man  or  the  men,  or  the  S3n3tem  that  steps  in  between  you  and  that  right, 
steps  between  God  and  his  ordinances  in  your  regard."  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  I  shall  give  you  passages,  especially  in  Mr.  Dillon's  speeches, 
when  increasing,  not  in  wildness,  not  in  determination,  but  in  more 
open  expression,  more  open  defiant  expression  of  his  power,  especially 
as  he  felt  his  power  when  the  meetings  increased  to  fifteen  meetings 
every  Sunday  in  October  and  November,  and  when  he  boasted  every  Sunday 
that  a  hundred  thousand  at  those  meetings  were  pledgiL.g  themselves 
against  landlordism  in  Ireland.  Have  not  the  speeches  I  have  read  to 
you,  have  they  not  convinced  you  that  this  organization  was  a  strike 
against  rent  and  a  strike  against  landlordism.  Biggar,  PameU,  Dillon, 
Boyton  in  these  months  I  have  mentioned  said  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again .  Some  persons,  like  Mr.  Sexton,  condescended  to  say  the  land- 
lords ought  to  be  bought  out,  but  invariably  the  quotation  from  John 
Stuart  Mill,  *'  that  the  land  of  Ireland  belongs  to  the  people  ot  Ireland," 
is  given  so  far,  and  the  passage  about  the  landlords  is  omitted — "the  land- 
lords are  entitled  to  the  rent  or  compensation  for  its  saleable  valua" 
Mr.  O'Sullivan,  at  Killorglin,  says  : — "  In  Cork,  on  last  Sunday,  we 
pledged  the  people  never  to  buy  the  goods  or  produce  of  a  farm  from 
which  a  tenant  was  evicted,  or  which  had  been  sold  for  rent."  Mr. 
Biggar,  at  Dungannon,  says  :-^"  First  of  all,  if  he  brings  an  eviction, 
or  brings  a  claim  for  rent,  defend  the  action  in  a  court  of  law.  If  you 
are  beaten  in  the  court  of  law,  and  he  actually  seizes  the  crops  of  the 
man  for  an  unreasonable  amount  of  rent  claimed,  take  care  that  none  of 
you  yourselves,  and  take  care,  as  far  as  possible,  that  no  one  else  bids  for 
any  of  the  produce  of  that  seizure."  Are  the  landlords  to  be  abolishcdl 
Do  they  not  give  the  people,  over  and  over  again,  the  example  of  France 
and  the  French  Revolution  1  And  the  murderous  scenes  of  the  French 
Revolution — are  they  not  referred  to  with  exulting  enthusiasm  1  That 
was  an  example  of  a  compulsory  emigration  of  the  landlords  on  the 
vastest  scale.  The  entire  nobility  of  France  almost — ^the  great  minority 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  France — were  on  the  side  of  Royalty,  and 
were  exiled  by  the  Republicans,  and  their  lands  confiscated.    If  the 
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fourteen  traversers  had  the  power  now,  they  would  do  that  in  Ireland. 
I  appeal  to  history.  There  was  once  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  in  which 
men  like  Bojton  and  Gordon  and  Dillon  and  many  other  of  the  tra- 
▼ersers  got  seatB,  and  for  a  brief  time  had  it  all  their  own  way — the  Par- 
liament that  James  I  J.  summoned  to  Dublin  Castle.  And  in  one  shc^  we^ 
the  tremendous  Act  of  Attainder  was  passed,  by  which  1 ,800  persons  were 
attainted  and  their  lands  confiscated.  Think  you  lliat  the  men  who 
mention  the  gentry  of  the  county  Gralway  and  Mayo  in  terms  of  execra- 
tion from  public  platforms  and  told  these  old  tales  about  them  which 
they  were  challenged  to  prove  in  court  and  did  not — think  you  that  if  they 
had  the  power  they  would  not  now  involve  the  landlords  of  Ireland  in  a 
vast  act  of  attainder  1  Look  at  contemporaneous  history.  I  have  seen  a 
gallant  nation  fighting  for  its  liberties,  and  when  the  Servians  got  rid 
of  the  Turks,  whieit  was  the  "first  law  of  their  Parliament  t  "  No  Ma- 
hommedan  shall  hold  land  in  Servian  land."  I  think  the  defendants  had 
their  opinion  as  to  who  were  the  Mahommedans  of  Irdand.  I  go  now 
further  into  their  attacks  on  landlordism.  Harris  says,  at  Knockcroghery, 
"  I  tell  you  that  we  have  a  long  distance  to  go  yet  before  we  can  bring 
the  enemies  of  our  country  to  our  feet.  We  have  borne  it  for  a  lung 
time,  but  we  will  bear  it  no  longer."  Mr.  Brennan^  at  Cardenstown,  says 
— "  They  cannot  restore  the  two  millions  of  your  people  they  murdered  in 
1847  ;  and  this  is  the  institution  and  these  are  the  men  that  some  land 
reformers  told  us  that  we  should  make  a  fixity  in  the  country.  Franee, 
when  she  was  getting  shut  of  her  landlords,  did  not  give  them  twenty 
years*  compensation.  No,  she  gave  them  twenty  feet  of  a  rope."  And 
I  am  told  that  these  speeches  did  not  contain  a  statement  that  landlords 
had  been  got  rid  of  in  France  and  other  countries.  Boyton  says,  at 
Dunmanway — <'  We  have  at  the  back  of  that  more  than  great  agitators 
had  before.  We  have  moral  force,  and  we  are  going  to  use  it; 
and  perhaps  we  have  something  in  the  shape  of  physical  force,  but  we 
don't  want  to  use  it.  We  may  some  day  come  down  and  see  you  and 
talk  about  something  else.*'  That  sentiment  is  received  with  the  loudest 
cheers.  Mr.  Sheridan,  at  Mount  Irvine,  says — "  Now,  if  a  highway 
robber  comes  up  to  rob  yon,  and  calls  upon  you  to  deliver  up  your 
money,  you  will  certainly  not  surrender  your  purse  if  you  can  hold  it. 
You  may  surrender  your  purse,  because  it  is  of  less  value  than  your 
life,  but  is  not  the  powfer  of  tyranny  of  the  landlord  worse  f  Mr. 
Boyton,  at  Monasterevan,  says — "  Mark  me,  there  is  not  to-day  a  grand 
old  park  in  all  Ireland  surrounded  with  walls  and  stately  ti»es,  there  is 
not  one  of  them  that  the  man  that  claims  to  own  could  produce  a  title 
deed  that  is  not  stained  with  blood."  Gordon,  at  Shrule,  talking  about 
landlords,  says — '^  I  understand  there  is  a  party  here  who  has  got  up  a 
system  of  reporting  to  the  Govenunent  that  the  peaceable  people  of 
Shrule  and  its  surroundings  were  determined  to  cut  one  another's 
throats.  But  I  say  we  have  no  intention  of  cutting  the  throats  of  our 
friends,  but  I  don't  care  if  half  the  throats  of  our  enemies  were  cut 
before  morning."  Not  a  word  of  that  is  disowned  by  Pamell,  nor  do 
they  say  it  is  disowned  by  Dillon,  nor  do  they  say  it  is  disowned  by  the 
man  who  is  called  the  shrewd  northern  merchant — Biggar.  He  then 
goes  on — **  The  landlords  of  this  country  have  been  the  cume  of  it^ 
An  onslaught  has  been  made  on  the  system  which  degrades 
labour  in  Ireland  (great  groans,  and  cries  of  ^Down  with 
them;  to  hell  with  them')."  Mr.  Gordon,  at  Bohola,  says — 
'<We  meet  here  to^y  to  denounce  the  landlords  who  have 
plundered  you  of  your  land.  They  say  the  land  belongs  to 
them.    I  deny  that.    And  then  he  says — ^where  that  placard  w«a»"  I 
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don't  want  you  to  give  a  blow  of  a  stone  to  the  landlords,  but  jou  maj 
do  it  if  you  like."  *'  If  we  swept  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth  we 
would  be  giving  them  their  due."  What  is  the  meaning  of  talking 
about  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  1  No  doubt,  in  every  de- 
partment of  fair  France  the  people,  I  dare  Ray,  maddened  by  oppression 
— I  use  the  expression  of  the  French  historian — maddened  by  oppression, 
roMe  upon  their  landlords.  The  landlords  were  driven  from  the  country, 
and  in  every  nobleman's  house,  in  every  country  houne  in  France  there 
was  raging  rape  and  massacre.  The  landlords  were  hanged  at  the  cross- 
roads, they  were  hanged  at  the  lantei-ns  of  Paris.  That  meant  execution 
— ^the  cry, ''  To  the  Lantern !"  There  were  ten  thousand  people  massacred 
in  Paris  at  the  September  massacres.  Are  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  be  let  loose  in  this  country  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  and  the  harvestmen,  in  consequence  of  the  crop  failing  in 
England,  not  being  able  for  one  year  to  get  their  usual  amotmt  of  honest 
wages  1  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  sneering  at  the  distress  and  miseries 
of  my  fellow-countrymen  in  the  West.  I  know  very  well  they  have 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  for  years.  For  twenty  years,  in  the  wild  *'  Joyce 
country,"  in  the  vrilds  of  Oonnemara— every  year  for  twenty  years — 
there  is  a  partial  famina  I  know  it  well — about  spring  time,  when 
the  potatoes  are  done,  and  when  the  poor  cattle  almost  cease  to  give 
milk — ^there  is  great  poverty  and  distress  borne  by  those  people,  humbly 
and  patiently,  hard-working,  and  deserving  of  every  assistance  from 
every  honourable  man— deserving  of  every  assistance.  But  is  it  because 
this  distress  exists  that  we  are  to  have  a  social  revolution,  that  Com- 
munism is  to  be  preached,  and  the  landlords  are  to  be  exterminated, 
robbed  of  their  lands,  and  murdered  1  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
reference  to  France — the  abolition  of  landlordieon  in  France  %  That  is 
Gk>rdon's  speech.  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  at  Knocknagree,  repeating,  because 
their  unanimity  is  wonderful,  says — ''The  French  peasantry  offered 
their  feudal  landlords  a  fair  compensation  for  the  land.  They  did  not 
aooeptit,  and  then  the  peasantry  of  France  gave  them  the  compensation 
they  so  richly  deserved — a  rope's  leng^  at  every  road  crossing 
(cheers)."  And  if  these  men  had  power — ^if  they  were  the  Executive  of 
an  Irish  Republic — the  Directory — ^if  they  were,  they  have  expressed 
what  they  would  do  if  they  had  power.  And  as  they  have  expressed  it 
and  boasted  of  it,  I  respectfully  tell  you  that  these  meetings  for  these 
purposes — every  one  of  these  meetings,  I  tell  you,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, subject  to  the  correction  of  the  Court,  was  an  unlawful 
assembly,  and  every  man  organising  those  meetings  was  engaged 
in  a  foul  and  treasonable  conspiracy.  That  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  O'Sul- 
livan  at  Knocknagree.  O'Sullivan  makes  the  same  speech  over  again  at 
Riversville— ''  In  France  the  people  set  up  and  did  not  offer  any  com- 
pensation to  these  men ;  they  would  not  have  it ;  but  they  hanged  them, 
and  they  did  away  with  them  in  that  way.  (Cries  of  '  The  right  way.' 
'  The  right  way.')  Then  he  brings  in  again  the  same  speech  about  the 
tiger.  Hesays — *'  We  have  no  riffht  to  say  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong. 
The  French  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  work.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
to  settle  our  own  question.  Tou  should  all  do  as  people  do  in  Bengal, 
and  drive  Uiat  worst  of  tigers  from  your  midst."  Does  Pamell  di«ip- 
prove  of  this )  Pamell,  at  Eilkenny,  the  President  of  the  Land  Iihhgue, 
and  the  leader  of  the  movement,  says — "  The  proprietary  right  of  the 
landlord  is  the  right  which  he  has  obtained  by  force,  fraud,  and  con- 
quest." And  then  he  is  interrupted  by  prolonged  cheering,  and  then 
be  says  significantly — "  I  submit  to  every  reasonable  man  that  it  is  far 
eMDer  to  remove  the  few  than  the  many."    Then  there  are  loud  oheen.    I 
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haTe  already  read  Grordon's  speech  at  Abbeyknockmoy,  where  he  says 
— "  On  arriving  at  Clonbur  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  some 
great  land  robber  was  murdered,  or  had  shot  himself"  Mr.  Dillon,  in 
Cork  city,  says — "  But  what  I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing to  is,  that  the  landlords  were  anxious  to  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  perform  their  first  duty,  to  protect  life  and  pro- 
perty. I  wish  to  tell  the  landlords,  that  while  we  prevent  every  act  of 
outrage  upon  their  class,  that  if  they  undertake  as  indicated  in  this 
speech  to  repeat  the  deeds  of  past  years,  I  think  I  shall  say 
we  have  at  our  disposal  means  which  shall  make  them  bitterly  repent 
the  day."  And  at  that  meeting  Mr.  Lalor,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Dillon,  says — "  We  are  not  bound  to  go  watching  every  poor  fellow  in 
the  country  that  is  driven  to  desperation.  We  are  not  going  to  watch 
and  preach  sermons  to  them."  That  is  in  reference  to  the  archbishop. 
"  Let  the  men  that  drive  the  men  to  desperation,  let  them  take  care  of 
themselves  (cheers).  I  must  protest  against  the  archbishop  saddling  us 
with  the  responsibility  of  every  assassination  that  takes  place  in  this 
country.  What  we  have,  and  what  the  Land  League  has  to  tiy  is  to 
show  you  another  road  besides  shooting  these  men,  because  they  are  not 
worth  the  shooting  (cheers).  Recollect  who  these  poor  wretches  are — 
these  landlords.  They  are  foreigners.''  Then  he  makes  the  reference  to 
France.  "  Until  the  year  1793  they  had  the  landlords  there.  Well,  I 
suppose  a  great  many  of  you  heard  of  the  French  Revolution  The 
French  people  were  a  sensitive  people,  and  they  took  a  method  of 
getting  rid  of  their  landlords  that  unfortunately  we  cannot  take.  No, 
my  friends,  we  are  not  able  at  present  to  take  the  method  they  took. 
I  wish  we  were  (cheers).  I  wish  we  were,  and  it  is  not  here  1  would 
be  to-day  (cheers)."  Mr.  Boyton,  at  that  meeting  says — "  To  promote  a 
healthy  sentiment  in  Kildare,  where  we  have  the  Leinsters,  the  Bur- 
rowes,  the  LaTouches,  the  Yerschoyles,  and  all  the  other  land  thieves 
of  Ireland."  Dillon,  at  Templemore,  says — ''  I  wish  here  to  tell  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  that  if  they  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
and  declare  war  on  the  Irish  people,  that  I  believe  that  the  Irish  people 
know  how  to  defend  themselves  (*  We  will,'  and  cheers).  And  I  believe 
what  is  more,  that  the  Irish  people  have  got  in  their  possession  a  great 
many  of  those  tools  which  the  Itmdlords  considered  were  their  exclusiva 
rights  to  possess  (cheers).  Furthermore,  I  tell  the  Irish  landlords  that 
it  is  the  right  of  every  Irish  tenant  to  have  the  same  arms  that  an  Irish 
landlord  has."  Well,  Mr.  Biggar  treats  the  matter  more  quietly  and 
facetiously.  At  Castleisland,  he  says — ''There  is  another  question 
which  has  been  raised  very  much.  The  Land  League  are  unfiedrly 
charged  with  the  shooting  of  landloixls."  Wfell,  now,  what  does  he 
say — "  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  recommend  the 
shooting  of  landlords  for  a  great  variety  of  reasons.     They  .never  have 

given  any  advice  of  the  sort     Mr.  Hussey" That  is  a  great  agent 

in  the  south  of  Ireland —  an  agent  for  very  laige  properties  in  Cork, 
Kerry,  and  other  places.  '*  Mr.  Hussey  may  be  a  very  bad  man,  and 
plenty  of  other  men  are  as  bad  as  Mr.  Hussey ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what 
the  Land  League  can  do.  If  anyone  is  charged  with  shooting,  or 
offering  violence  to  the  landlord,  or  his  agent,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Land  League  to  see  that  that  person  who  is  charged  with  the  ofhnce 
shall  get  a  £edr  trial  What  is  the  good  of  a  man  shooting  a  land* 
lord  r  See  the  way  he  discusses  it.  He  discusses  it  the  way  you 
would  discuss  any  ordinaiy  sporting  case,  ''What  is  the  good 
of  a  man  shooting  a  landlord  V  He  mentions  Mr.  Hussey's 
luune.     This  is  the  system  of  denunciation  and  terror.    Why  didBiggar 
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mention  Hussey'H  name,  except  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  him  and 
holding  him  up  to  popular  execration  1  Why  ?  We  know  in  Ireland 
that  if  a  man  be  a  very  bad  man  and  be  denounced  and  execrated  and 
fired  at,  sometimes  he  is  only  wounded,  sometimes  he  is  killed.  But 
the  meaning  of  all  this  talk  is  that  the  jury  that  are  to  try  the  murderer, 
are  to  find  a  verdict  of  "  served  the  victim  right."  "  First  of  all  the  Gov- 
ernment ofiers  an  enormous  reward :  for  a  large  sum  of  money  some  one 
may  commit  perjury  against  one  for  whom  a  grudge  may  be  felt,  or 
agfljnst  whom  there  is  no  cause  of  suspicion  but  of  the  very  vaguest 
kind  " — Then  he  describes  the  magistrates  and  the  police,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  Government  to  pack  a  jury — and  what  is  the  advice  he 
gives  I  Now  really  the  deadliness  of  this  is  something  perfectly  appal- 
ing.  <*  Well,  you  the  members  of  the  local  Land  League  can  use  your 
exertisni  to  get  everything  in  favour  of  the  person  who  is  charged  with 
such  a  crime  as  shooting  a  landlord."  That  is  Mr.  Biggar  at  Gastleisland 
— ^the  great  northern  merchant,  with  his  cool,  shrewd,  head  ;  who  weighs 
everything  he  says ;  who  is  a  member  of  Parliament ;  and  he  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  all  this  abuse  of  the  Government  in  offering  a  large  reward 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  one  to  perjure  themselves,  that 
the  talk  about  the  police  working  up  the  thing  suspiciously 
against  any  one,  and  that  the  magistrates  are  all  partizans 
against  the  prisoner,  is  a  general  libel  on  the  administration 
of  justice  in  this  country.  Elnowing  all  these  things  are,  I  will  not  say 
invented,  because  it  is  possible  his  cool  northern  head  may  have  been 
induced  in  some  extraordinary  manner  to  believe  them,  he  then  says — 
''  Well,  you  the  members  of  Uie  local  Land  League  can  use  your  exer- 
tions to  get  everything  in  favour  of  the  person  who  is  charged  with 
such  a  crime  as  shooting  a  landlord."  Now  it  is  said  Uiat  the  Land 
League  do  not  encotirage  murders,  and  profess  to  discourage  murders ; 
but  the  mere  fact  of  a  person  being  charged  with  the  crime  of  shooting 
a  landlord  is  sufficient  to  entitle  him  by  the  rules  of  the  society  to  the 
Land  League's  protection,  and  the  Land  League's  money  !  Mr.  Sexton 
says — "  Either  the  landlords  or  the  tenants  have  to  go ;  and  the  tenants 
shaU  not  go."  And  Mr.  Dillon,  at  HoUyford,  in  Tipperary,  says — 
''The  Irish  land  belongs  to  the  Irish  people— that  it  has  been  taken 
from  them  by  fraud  and  force— and  that  the  men  of  Ireland  are  to-day 
determined  to  take  back  the  land  of  their  fathers.  You  are  here  to-day 
to  pledge  yourselves  that  you  will  enter  into  that  struggle,  and  not  cease 
from  it  until  you  win  the  victory."  Harris,  at  Kiltoom,  says — "  If  all 
the  men  on  his  estate  and  the  adjoining  estate  join  together,  these 
men  you  fear  so  much  are  the  greatest  cowards  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  When  you  see  them  driving  good  horses  they  are  a  dreadful 
determined  people.  I  tell  you  the  gentry  of  every  country  are  the 
greatest  cowards  in  the  country,  and  we  will  shake  these  men  if  you 
show  you  have  courage  and  unanimity."  At  the  Galway  meeting, 
which  was  a  very  violent  one,  and  which  Mr.  Pamell  was  at,  he  spoke 
about  Lord  Mountmorres,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  says,  in  the  presence  of 
Pamell  and  Harris — "  Have  not  the  landlords  of  the  County  of  Galway 
inflicted  duty  labour  upon  you,  and  are  not  they  ever  inflicting  lashes 
on  the  Irish  tenants  as  sore  as  were  ever  inflicted  by  the  South  Carolina 
planter  upon  the  slaves  under  his  control  1  Is  it  not  true  that  in  this 
very  county,  during  the  famine  years,  landlords  have  murdered  the 
tenants  of  the  County  of  Galway  (hear,  hear)."  At  that  meeting,  in 
the  presence  of  Pamell,  he  says — "  Is  it  better  that  one  man  should  be 
shot  down  than  hundreds  and  hundreds — I  believe  it  amounted  to 
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1,200  families — that  hundreds  of  those  fomiliDS  should  be  driven  from 
the  face  of  this  fair  island ;  and  when  I  seer  this  extermination^  and 
when  I  see  the  weakness  of  our  people,  and  when  T  see  tynnny 
triomphiBg  over  right  and  justice,  imd  4en  I  we  my  feUowJ^onte/- 
men  driven  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  I  say  to  myself,  and  I  say  it 
here  to-day,  that  if  the  tenant  fanners  of  Ireland  shoot  down  landlords 
as  partridges  are  shot  in  the  month  of  September,  that  Mat  Harris  never 
would  say  one  word  against  them."  That  meeting  was  held  on  the  1 7th 
of  October.  A  sort  of  apology  for  that  language  is  at  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing made  by  Mr.  Harris — a  sort  of  sneering  apology.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  day  on  which  he  said  it,  but  thore  is  one  apology  at  all  events, 
in  which  he  said  that  indeed  he  didn't  agreein  the  shooting  of  landlords,  and 
that  he  objected  to  shedding  the  blood  of  the  lower  animals.  What  he 
meant  by  that  I  scarcely  know.  But  this  is  the  man  who,  by  name, 
denounced,  in  the  most  awful  language  that  js  used  by  a  man  against 
his  fellow-man — denounced  the  country  gentlemen  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land. This  is  the  man  who  says  he  would  drive  the  Persses  from  the 
county  by  the  tenant-fanners  poisoning  every  field  in  the  counly.  He 
offered  no  apologies  for  that  language,  biit  after  those  apologies  about 
murdering  the  kmdlords,  he  continued  to  denounce  the  country  gentle- 
men of  the  west — denouncing  Lord'Dunsandle  and  every  resident  gentle- 
men in  the  county — denouncing  them  in  the  most  terriffic  language. 
What  is  the  object  of  this  Y  Is  it  the  ol\ject  to  drive  every  country 
gentleman  from  Ireland,  and  leave  the  land  to  the  peasantry  and  have 
the  rents  collected  by  the  law  1  Then,  indeed,  Ireland  would  be  rack- 
rented.  Is  it,  indeed,  their  object  to  get  the  land  into  their  possession  t 
Then,  indeed,  Ireland  would  be  rack-rented.  These  men  have  pro- 
claimed that  no  man  in  Ireland  is  fit  to  be  a  landlord.  The  farmers 
and  small  shopkeepers  who  have  purchased  estates  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court — the  cry  was  now  more  raised  against  them  than  against  the 
great  landlords — the  Downshires  and  the  Leinsters — of  Ireland.  But  now 
it  is  the  fashion  to  say  in  the  late  phase  of  the  Land  League,  that  they 
give  some  fair  play  to  the  tenants,  and  it  is  only  against  their  own  clan 
— the  land-grabbers,  as  they  are  called— that  their  agitation  is  directed 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  agitation  has  been  directed  by  them  against 
the  tenants  far  more  than  against  the  landlords ;  and  there  are  now  all 
over  Ireland,  as  Dillon  himself  puts  it  in  the  late  Tipperary  speech< 
there  are  "  model  farms  on  which" — as  the  awful  expression  puts 
'*  no  living  thing  dare  go.**  The  Nation  published  that  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  a  notice  was  put  up  threatening  the  life  of  any  man  who  takes 
the  land.  You  remember  that  awful  placard  held  up  at  one  of  the 
meetings — ^put  up  ostentatiously  on  the  roadside — ''  Let  no  man  take 
this  land."  What  system  of  tyranny  are  we  living  under?  Is  this  con- 
spiracy t  Is  it  rebellion  ?  Is  it  high  treason  ?  I^ey  are  charged  with 
conspiracy — a  strike  against  rent,  effected  by  thi^ts  of  terror,  by 
coercion  against  the  landlord  and  tenant — that  strike  against  rent  whid[i 
Daniel  O'Gonnell,  whom  in  his  grave  these  men  execrate,  proclaimed  to 
be  ill^al  and  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  when  he  drove  from  the  Association 
the  men  who  attempted  it.  For  him  I  say,  and  to  his  memory  I  appeal 
— he  is  in  his  grave — if  he  were  now  alive,  leading  the  Irish  people,  aa 
for  many  a  long  year  he  did  lead  them  in  their  path  to  emancipation— 
he  would  be  the  first  man  to  speak  against  this  vile  conspiracy  not  to 
pay  rent,  not  to  pay  honest  debts ;  he  would  repeat  that  phrase  which  is 
so  eloquently  expressed  in  his  own  immortal  language^— only  a  repetition 
of  the  commandment — '*  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder." 
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•  After  the  adjoununent. 

The  Foreman  of  the  Jitry  (Mr.  Corcoran). — Before  beginning,  my 
lords,  I  wish  to  know  if  you  will  adjourn  over  to-morrow  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald. — Our  decision  with  reference  to  that  would 
be  very  much  dependent  upon  two  circumstances — first,  whether  the 
learned  Sergeant  will  conclude  torday.  Ill  assume  that  he  concludes  his  ad- 
dress to-day,  and  then*  the  remainder  will  be  very  much  in  your  hands. 
K  you  wish  to  adjourn  over  to-morrow  I  won't  object 

The  Foreman. — ^Thank  yooi,  my  lord. 

Mr.'  Justice  Fitzgeiuld. — Fll  just  tell  you  at  the  close  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Heron  (resuming) — Gentlemen  of  the  juiy,  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  shall  concluae  to-day.  My  task  in  some  respects  has  been  a 
painful  one — ^to  have  to  speak,  in  severe  terms  of  •  gentlemen 
by  birth  and  education,  and  men  of  great  ability,  as  all  the 
fourteen  defendants  are ;  .men.of  great  education,  great  ixiformation,  and 
who  have  had  the  assistance  plainly,  as  is  usual  in  great  political 
movements  of  other  persons  working  for  them,  and  giving  them 
every  information  that  history  and  literature  could  afiord.  And  that 
reminds  me*  that  in  the  interval .  allowed  for  rest,  in  the  last  few 
minutes,  I  was  looking  over,  the  8j>eech  of  my  learned  and  eloquent 
friend,  who  is  sitting  beside  me  as  watchful  as  ever,  and  I  find  I 
omitted  this  morning  one  of  his  references  when  he  compared  Ireland 
to  the  starved  apothecary  in  Shakespeara  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there 
are  certainly  some  forms  that  I  thought  had  long  been  eliminated  from 
Parliamentary  and  forensic  elocution.  And  the  starved  apothecary  has 
never  been  mentioned  in  forensic  oratory  or  in  Parliamantary  oratory 
since  Disraeli  unhappily  (I  was  present  at  the  scene)  said,  with 
reference  to  a  course  that  he  had  taken,  **  that  his  poverty  and  not  his 
will  consented,*'  and  immediately  Baron  Dowse  hit  him  at  once  by 
sajring  that  in  the  whole  coiurse  of  literature  the  only  thing  he  could 
find  to  compare  himself  to  was  the  starved  apothecary.  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  there  were  many  things  which  used  to  be  referred  to  by  Ourran  and 
Erskine,  when,  towards  tibe  close  of  the  last  century,  trial  by  jury 
became  popular,  and  when  learned  and  eminent  counsel,  amongst  the 
greatest  orators  that  the  Ehiglish  language  produced,  addressed  juries 
and  senates.  The  Trojan  Horse  was  then  a  famous  illustration,  but 
that  respectable  old  animal  has  long  since  been  sent  out  to  grass, 
and  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  about 
the  year  1871,  when  an  Irish  Member  of  Parliament  thought  there 
was  some  uncertain  allusion  to  my  friend  the  member  for  Limerick. 
Many  other  things  have  vanished  from  our  forensic  efforts.  Mr.  Justice 
Fitzgerald,  years  ago,  abolished  what  is  called  the  fsahionable  farthing. 
It  is  never  referred  to  now.  The  benefit  of  the  doubt  has  also  disap- 
peared from  our  efforts  since,  imfortunately,  in  the  Munster  Circuit,  a 
learned  and  eloquent  counsel,  addressing  the  jury,  spoke  to  them  about 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  asking  them  to  give  ^e  prisoner  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  said — "  And,  gentlemen,  when  you  shall  go  before  an  Om- 
nipotent and  Omniscient  Judge,  I  pray  that  you  also  may  have  the  benefit 
of  his  doubt."  And,  accoixiingly,  I  trust  the  comparison  of  Ireland  with 
the  starved  apothecary  will  vanish  with  the  Trojan  Horse,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  and  the  pound  of  flesh. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — Pardon  me,  my  learned  friend  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
the  person  who  used  the  very  language  I  have  quoted. 
Sergeant  Heron. — I  know  he  did. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^And  Lord  John  Russell  before  him.    These  are 
the  heads  of  your  party ;  so  speak  of  them  with  respect. 
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Sergeant  Henm, — My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  borrowed  the 
illustrationfrom  Lord  John  Busaelland  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  I  ainoerel  j  hope 
that  no  one  will  eyer  again  compare  Ireland  with  the  starved  apothecary. 
It  is  ridiculous.  That  magnificent  passage  was  recited  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  all  his  powerful  effect,  and  it  had  the  effect  it  deserved ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly idle  to  have  these  absurd  comparisons  going  on  as  if  there  were 
not  such  places  in  Ireland  as  Dublin,  as  Cork,  as  Belfast,  as  Derry,  and 
the  other  flourishing  sites  of  industry  and  prosperity  in  our  country. 
Perfectly  idle.  You  have  seen,  you  know  the  people,  you  know  who 
they  are.  I  ask  you  where  on  earth  there  are  to  be  found  finer  men 
than  the  sons  of  the  Irish  peasantry  who  form  our  gallant  Irish  r^ments, 
that  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  march  to  death  with  military  glee— I 
ask  you  where  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  to  be  found  a  finer  body  of 
soldiers  than  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  I  have  seen  the  Republicans 
Guard  and  the  Imperial  Guard  of  Franco.  I  have  seen,  more  recently, 
the  Imperial  Guards  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia,  and  I  fearlessly 
say  that  the  14,000  men  of  the  Royal  Insh  Constabulary  are  as  fine  a 
body  of  men  as  regards  physique,  appearance,  and  discipline,  and  all  that 
makes  a  soldier,  as  exists  in  the  whole  world.  Talking  of  our  country 
in  this  way,  parading  our  misfortune  before  the  world  is  absurd.  I 
speak  of  that  county  which  I  once  had  the  honour  of  representing  and 
which  on  the  plains  of  Meeanee,  Napier  immortalized  as  '*  magnificent 
Tipperary."  Traverse  that  country  from  Nenagh  to  Borrisoleigh,  from 
Borrisoleigh  to  Templemore,  from  Templemore  to  Thurles,  from 
Thurles  to  Cashel  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  from  Carrick-on-Suir  to  Clonmel, 
from  Clonmel  to  the  town  of  Tipperary — ^the  old  King's  Well 
— and  the  Limerick  Junction  ;  and  I  say  that  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
you  will  not  find  a  more  magnificent  peasantry — ^splendid  men  and  beau- 
tiful women.  We  have  always  to  be  talked  of  and  paraded  in  this  way 
by  the  London-Irish,  as  I  call  them  again,  before  the  world — men  who 
walk  about  Pall  Mall  in  tight  boots — ^the  men  who  live  there  as  if 
they  were  exiles,  their  own  fate  and  future  being  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  prosperity  of  England — living  there,  flourishing  there,  working 
there,  prosperous  and  business-like  men,  living  and  sharing  in  the  pros- 
perity of  England.     As  Tennyson  says — 

'^  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe 
Than  a  cycle  of  Cathay.'* 

And  my  friend  Mr.  Sullivan  says — "  Better  five  years  of  London  than 
fifty  of  Bantry."  There  he  will  prosper,  while  we,  forsooth,  are  to  be 
rooted  in  the  soil — as  Bishop  Berkeley  said — ^the  most  foolish  thing  he 
ever  said — ''  Circled  with  a  wall  of  brass,"  to  prevent  further  emigration 
of  our  Irish  people  to  every  other  country  in  the  world, — ^wherever  the 
English  language  \&  spoken — ^wherever  English  or  Irish  genius  can  force 
their  way 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  declare  you  are  so  patriotic  that  you  are  con- 
vincing even  me. 

Sergeant  Heron, — I  know  I  am.  My  learned  friend  has  a  generous 
heart,  and  I  know  his  candour.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  referred 
to  the  swful  denunciation  of  landlordism  contained  in  these  terrible 
passages,  and  the  comparison  of  Ireland  with  France,  and  the  hope  ex- 
pressed that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  would  meet  with  the  same  fate  as 
French  landlordism,  which  was  ended  by  the  horrors  of  the  first  French 
Revolution.  But  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  of  course,  dare  not  address 
his  pastoral  to  the  Church,  to  the  priests  of  his  diocese,  without  referring 
to  the  subject.     This  gave  gi*eat  offence.      In  his  pastoral  of  October 
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his  Grace  was  pleased  tosay — ^*  But  whilsttheseprayers  ascend  to  thethrone 
of  the  Mother,  another  terrible  voice  is  heard  challenging  the  attention 
of  the  Eternal.  Our  unhappy  country  has,  within  a  few  months,  drank 
deeply  of  the  blood  of  her  own  children.  That  blood  must  call  for  ven- 
geance to  Him  who  declared  that  even  the  beast  of  the  field  should  account 
for  man's  blood  spilt  by  it.  That  blood  will  cry  out  not  only  against  the 
hands  that  made  it  flow,  but  against  us  all,  if  we  fail  in  abhorrence  of  the 
crime  which  sent  a  brother^s  soul,  without  a  moment's  notice,  without  a 
moment's  preparation,  before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  terrible  Judge. 
The  enemies  of  all  concession  to  our  people  have  not  been  slow  to  tuni 
these  dark  crimes  into  arguments  against  the  cause  of  justice.  But 
whilst  men  are  right  in  expressing  their  horror  for  these  crimes,  they 
should  not  be  precipitate  in  laying  their  guilt  at  the  door  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  of  any  cause.  The  tribunals  of  the  country  have  pronounced 
no  sentence ;  self-constituted  judges  should  be  slow  in  condemning. 
But  is  it  not  to  be  deeply  deplored  that  the  shortcomings  of  those  who 
have  presided  at  many  public  meetings  held  should  give  even  the  shadow 
of  an  argument  to  those  who  are  only  too  willing  to  connect  the  tenant 
question  with  outrage  and  bloodshed  1  Unfortunately,  at  many  of  these 
meetings,  when  the  character  of  an  erring  landlord  was  being  drawn  by 
the  public  speaker,  cries  that  never,  even  in  levity,  should  be  heard 
from  Christian  lips,  have  been  uttered.  And  although  we  firmly  believe 
the  managers  of  these  meetings  abhorred  the  crime  of  miu-der  as  much 
as  we  do,  yet  no  indignant  protest  came  from  those  who  were  answer- 
able for  the  proceedings  against  these  wicked  utterances.  This  was  not 
the  rule  followed  by  the  great  man  who  liberated  his  country.  Though 
a  passionate  lover  of  liberty,  he  declared  again  and  again  that  liberty 
was  not  worth  a  drop  of  human  blood  if  shed  in  crime.  He  taught  hu 
Ibllowers  that  the  man  who  committed  a  crime  gave  strength  to  the 
enemies  of  his  country ;  and  if  in  his  most  excited  meetings  a  word 
of  violence  was  uttered,  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence  speedily 
silenced  the  offender.  We  all  know  the  residts  of  his  wise  policy." 
I  leave  that  without  note  or  comment.  No  possible  words  of  mine  could 
add  to  fcheir  eloquence,  the  sentiments  thus  addressed,  in  the  canonical  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  to  the  priests  of  his  diocese,  publicly  read  at  the  altars 
of  God  on  that  Sunday,  and  when  Dr.  M^Cabe's  name  is  mentioned  by  these 
men  the  cry  is  made —  *  *  A  way  with  him — away  with  him.  Down  with  >iitw 
—down  with  him.''  Nally,  at  Clerhaun,  said,  "  Keep  together,  and  keep 
strong.  Dynamite  and  gun-cotton  will  scatter  them  to  pieces."  Dillon, 
at  Fethard,  says — "  And  I  say  that  if  the  English  Government  enter 
upon  a  policy  of  coercion  and  attempt  to  use  brute  force  against  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  to-day,  that  that  course  will  render  the 
connexion  between  the  two  countries  an  impossibility  in  the  future,  and 
I  say  furthermore  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland  that  the  land  law,  if  this 
movement  is  suppressed,  that  its  suppression  by  force  and  violence  will 
b^et  in  the  minds  of  the  people  so  desperate  and  bitter  a  hatred  to  land- 
lordism and  to  the  men  who  live  by  it,  that  the  house  of 
every  landlord  in  Ireland  will  be  built  over  a  volcano,  and  he 
cannot  teU  the  hour  when  that  volcano  may  burst  and 
sweep  him  and  all  that  belong  to  him  to  a  far  worse  fate  than  that 
which  the  National  Land  League  of  Ireland  dealt  out  to  him.  And  I 
¥rill  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  though  I  am  not  a  man  who  am  too 
much  given  to  telling  the  people  not  to  shed  a  drop  of  human  blood,  or 
that  all  liberty  is  not  worth  a  drop  of  human  blood — because  I  believe 
it  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  human  blood,  I  believe — I  would  like  to  say 
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in  conclusion  that  I  think  that  the  interests  of  this  movement,  partica- 
larly  as  regards  the  good  name  of  the  Irish  race  in  foreign  countries, 
would  be  best  served  bythepeople  maintaining  a  strictly  defensive  policy, 
not  injuring  any  man  either  in  his  person  or  in  his  property,  bat  simply 
Boycotting  any  man  who  turns  traitor  on  the  people  :  Boycott  was — 
never  a  hair  of  his  head  was  hurt,  and  no  man  raised  his  hand  against 
him — and  what  has  been  the  result  1  He  has  been  obliged  to  fly  the 
country,  and  yet  no  man  could  be  touched  by  the  law  or  punished  for 
anything  that  was  done  to  him.  And  furtbennore,  no  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  connection  with  him.  Let  then  the  people  pursue  this  policy 
of  defence,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  that,  as  I  said  before, 
they  have  the  game  in  their  own  hands,  and  they  can  insist  on  having 
fair  and  just  terms  conceded  to  them ;  and  iurthermore,  that  if  the  land- 
lords adopt  a  policy  of  btdlying  and  repression,  that  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  people  to  punish  the  landlords  and  bring  them  to  reason." 
And  Boyton,  at  the  same  meeting,  repeats  that  expression,  which  I  won't 
characterise  by  any  adjective.  Nally  speaks  about  dynamite  and  gun- 
cotton,  and  we  have  heard  of  the  Clerkenweli  explosion,  and  we  know 
that  within  the  last  few  days  there  was  a  dynamite  explosion  and  murder 
at  Manchester.  Gentlemen,  the  agitation  which  began  sharply  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  culminated  apparently  in  the  month  of 
October.  The  meetings  became  more  numerous  every  Sunday,  and  the 
principal  persons  conducting  the  agitation  in  these  months  wane  Mr.  Boy- 
ton,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Pamell,  and  Mr.  Dillon.  The  language  from  day  to 
day  increased  in  intensity.  When  the  land  agitation  commenced  in  Ireknd 
there  was  some  talk  about  the  Ulster  tenant  right  being  extended  to 
the  rest  of  the  country.  That  now  is  characterise  as  a  sham  and  an  im- 
posture, and  it  is  said  that  the  rents  are  higherin  Ulster,  where  the  tenant 
right  prevails,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  Then  came  the  cry  for 
what  is  called  the  ''  Three  Ps,"  but  the  committee  of  landlords,  aa  they 
were  called,  met  in  Dublin,  and,  as  I  understand,  some  months  ago 
adopted  the  "  Three  Fs,"  as  they  are  called 

Mr.  Sullivan, — No,  they  did  not. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^They  are  now  denounced  as  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  The  "  Three  F's,"  at  all  evenis,  by  the  leaders  of  the  agitation 
are  now  repudiated,  and  the  idea  of  a  fair  rent  is  scoffed  and  scouted  at 
at  every  land  meeting,  fixity  of  tenure  and  free  sale  being  of  course  ad- 
mitted-^that  is  fixity  of  tenure  transferring  the  fee  simple  from  the  land- 
lords to  the  tenants.  And  how  will  the  traversers  compel  the  new 
landlords  not  to  let  their  land  1  Free  sale  means  that  they  will  take 
every  opportunity  of  screwing  the  last  shilling  out  of  the  man  who  buys 
it ;  and  the  "  three  F*s,"  indeed,  are  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare. 
I  told  you  the  agitation  was  going  on  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. On  the  1st  August,  Mr.  Michael  Boyton,  from  the  National 
Land  League,  attended  a  remarkable  meeting  at  Cloneen,  in  the  county 
Tipperary.  Cloneen  was  connected  with  a  case,  as  you  may  have  seen 
in  the  newspapers — ^the  case  of  the  Meagher&  That  is  a  case  in  which 
there  was  direct  interference  with  property.  Boyton  attended  at 
Cloneen,  and  on  the  Ist  August  made  this  speech,  in  which  he  said  : — 
*' Therefore,  I  tell  you  again,  we  are  beginning  at  the  beginning.  We  are 
beginning  to  try  to  educate  the  Irish  people  into  the  knowledge  of  their 
power,  for  they  have  a  power,  if  they  would  exercise  it,  that  would 
oranch  this  miserable  system  in  twenty-four  hours.  To  oome 
home  to  the  direct  object  of  this  assemblage  is  this.  There  have 
bean   rumours   in   the  air   that   there  are  men  wanting  to  take  or 
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desirous  of  taking  the  land  of  Henry  Meagher.     It  matters  not  who 
or  what  they  be.     I  tell  these  men  here  to-day,  and  I  desire  them 
to  mark    it,  the  people   of  Ireland,  at   least   so   much    of  them    as 
we  can  command  under  this  national  organization,  and  so  much  of  the 
funds  of  their  brothers  in  America  as  they  can  command,  have  through 
their  council  sent  you.     Men  of  Tipperary,  you  in  the  gap,   you  are  in 
the  gap.     Upon  how  you  hold  that  gap  now  depends  on  the  future — 
the  land  question  in  this  county.      (A  voice:  '  It  will  never  be  lost') 
We  have  given  you  a  bit  of  work  to  do.     We  are  at  your  back  with  the 
people  of  the  Land  League  throughout  Ireland.     We  are  coming  to  see 
with  our  help  what  you  will  do  to  fight  for  yourselves^  for  in  holding 
tihat  land  you  are  asserting  a  principle,  you  are  deliberately  showing  the 
landlord  the  power  you  have  to  crush  his  interests,  the  only  thing  that  he 
ever  consults  in  Ireland.     It  was  said  of  these  landlords,  and  when  all  is 
said  and  done  they  are  only  a  handful,  some  five  or  six  thousand,  some 
one  in  every  thousand  of  the  people ;  and  surely,  granted  that  there  are 
500  men,  and  these  all  cowards,  if  we  got  only  one  to  every  landlord, 
it  ought  to  b^  enough  to  settle  the  land  question,  provided  always, 
as  the  lawyer  says,  that  you  mean  business,  and  that  you  are  united." 
He  was  referring  in  that  to  the  same  theory  maintained  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Curran,  when  he  said  Nally  meant  murder  if  he  believed  in  it.     "I 
myself,  would  be  the  last  one  to  interfere  with  the  free  expression  of  any 
man's  right,  or  his  belief,  or  opinion  on    the  settlement  of  the   land 
question  ;  but  for  the  present  I  wish  once  for  all  to  tell  you  what  we 
have  to-day    in    view.     It   is  a  peasant    proprietary ;    and,    failing 
that,  we  vow  that  the  land  of  Ireland  shall  become  just  like  that  farm 
must  become,  if  you  are  faithful  to  your  vow,  a  wildemesa     If  they  do 
not  give  us  the  land  for  the  people,  why  then  give  the  land  to  the  game, 
but  they  will  never  get  it  (cheers).     I  have  talked  more   than  I  would 
have  done  under  other  circumstances.     There  are  gentlemen  here  who 
know  the  immediate  circumstances  of  this  place,  that  know  the  parties, 
that  there  has  been,   as  I  have  said  before,  rumours  that  they  were 
looking  to  spit  in  the  people's  faces.     Let  them   take  to-day  a  word  of 
warning,  for  I  tell  them  that  there  is  something  round  they  do  not  think 
about   (cheers).        You    can   tell    them    it    is    not    in    cheering    or 
in    meetings   that   the   firm    determination  of  a    resolute    manhood 
is     ever    carried    out.       It    is   in   exercising     quiet     and    peaceful 
methods ;    but    the    moment    the    spark    is    struck,    then    they  had 
wished   that    they  had  thought  before  they  had  provoked  it.       Once 
for    all,    a   word    of    warning    is    never   wasted     ('  never').       And 
I   tell    these    men,    and    I    tell    them    most    truly,    it    would    be 
better  for  them  they  had  never  been  bom  than  that  tiiey  attempted  by 
fold  means  to  defeat  the  resolution  of  the  people  of  Tipperary  (cheers). 
I  could  not  add  one  word  to  what  I  have  said.     I  say  now  that  we  are 
goings  your  worthy  junior  member  and  myself,  to  organize  the  county 
Tipperary,  and  that  those  who  to-day  wish  us  to  strengthen  their  hands 
in  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  know  what  the  meaning  of  an 
organized  Tipperary  is  (cheers).     They   will  know  it  when  we  have 
twenty,  ay  thirty  thousand  men  to  say, '  We  will  hold  the  land.' "    (A 
voice, "  It  will  be.")     Mr.  Boyton — "  Go  on,  and  if  you  want  to  fight  it 
out,  it  will  take  thousands  of  the  police  and  regiments  of  soldiers  to 
serve  a  single  process  of  ejectment  in  the  coimty  Tipperary  (cheers) ; 
and  all  that  without  ever  firing  a  shot,  unless  we  are  provoked  and  have 
the  means  to  do  it,  we  must  always  have  the  means.     But  while  we  are 
waiting  for  that,  we  want  the  men  of  Tipperary,  the  men — ^let  the  old 
women  stand  aside — and  come  up  resolutely,  earnestly,  fearlessly,  and 
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manfully,  and  give  their  names  to  such  young  men  as  Mr.  Ousack,  and 
men  who  will  be  appointed  secretaries  (cheers  for  Mr.  Cnsack).     Giye 
him  your  name,  and  as  you  have  received  his  name  so  warmly,  I  may 
perhaps  tell  you  that  the  secretary  of  the  Sleevenamon  Land  League — 
that  is  the  name  they  have  given  it — ^it  takes  in  all  the  branches  that 
will  be  established  within  the  immediate  vicinity — ^that  he  is  a  young 
man  that  has  the  confidence  of  the   Irish  National  Land  League^" 
Grentlemen  of  the  jury,  my  learned  friend,  counsel  for  Mr.  Sullivan,  the 
traverser,  the  proprietor  of  the  Nation^  told  you  that  he  never  advocated 
the  Boycotting  system.    Now,  I  think  it  right  to  say  of  Mr.  Sullivan  that 
reading,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  the  speeches  which  he  made  in  this 
affair,  I  would  exonerate  him  from  advocating  the  blasphemy  contained  in 
Paudeen  O'Bafferty's  Commandments.  As  i*egards  the  rest  of  them,  the  ex- 
pressions are  repeated,  adopted,  and  advocated ;  but  as  I  was  challenged 
by  my  learned  friend,  counsel  for  Mr.  Sullivan,  I  must  read  his  speech 
at  Ennis,  where  he  deliberately  advocated,  in  the   presence  of  Pamell, 
the  Boycotting  system    as  regards  the  taking  of  farms  from  which 
tenants  were  evicted,  for  what  he  calls  the  non-payment  of  an  unjust 
rent.     He  says,  "  Now  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Finigan  have  told  you 
here  to-day  that  the  key-note,  the  keystone  of  your  power  is  this,  that  a 
stop  shall  be  put  to  the  taking  of  farms  from  which  families  were  evicted 
for  the  non-payment  of  an  unjust  rent.     Now  let  me  tell  you  that  no 
matter  how  you  meet  or  no  matter  how  you  pass  resolutions,  or  no 
matter  how  you  cheer,  if  the  practice  goes  on  of  outbidding  one  anotiber 
for  these  farms,  or  of  taking  these  farms  at  all  on  which  evictions  have 
taken  place,  all  our  labour  is  vain  (bravo).     Nothing  that  we  can  do 
will  save  you,  if  you  go  taking  the  farms  from  which  the  landlords 
have  cleared  out  honest  and  industrious  families,  because  they  failed  to 
pay  them  unjust  and  extravagant  rents.     But,  my  friends,  so  sure  as 
that  sun  is  shining  on  us,  so  sure  it  is  that  if  you  stand  to  each  other 
like  brothers,  follow  the  advice  that  has  been  given  you  here  to-day," — 
that  is  by  Mr.  Parnell,  to  whose  speech  I  i^hall  i^er — '^  leave  those 
farms  to  grow  thistles akd  rashes,  and^y  one  is  base  enough  to  go  in 
on  them,  shun  him  (shoot  him)  ;  let  bim  be  as  an  outcast  amongst  you, 
and  his  life  will  be  a  life  of  shame  and  a  life  of  misery,  and  the  shame 
will  attach  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  children  and  his  children's 
children  (cheers).''     Grentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  speedi  was  made  on 
the  19th  September.     It  is  the  same  as  the  banners  and  placards  at 
Bohola  and  Milltown.     It  is  taken  directly,  as  I  have  already  informed 
you,  by  some    man    of   genius    and  literature,  and  adopted  almost 
verixUim  from  the  terrible  denunciation  in  the  "  Fire  Worshippers " ; 
and  it  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Sullivan  with  an  unanimity  of  sentiment 
remarkable,  but  proving  at  the  same  time  that  he  joined  this  illegal 
conspiracy  of  social   excommunication  against  a  man  taking  a  farm. 
Mr.  Biggar,  on  the  17th  October,  in  Tullow,  says — "Now,  if  anyone 
does — as  has  been  pointed  out — takes  land  from  which  a  tenant  has 
been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an  exorbitant  rent,  or  in  any  case  in 
which  he  has  not  got  full  compensation  from  the  landlord  for  his  dis- 
turbance and  for  idl  his  improvements,  I  do  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  attitude  of  all  the  neighbours  of  that  man  is  to  take  care  that  he 
shall  not  derive  any  profit  from  that  land.     Do  not  assist  him  as  a 
labourer,  do  not  (interruption)  deal  with  him,  do  not  buy  from  him,  do 
not  sell  to  him,  and  the  result  will  be  that  that  man  will  in  a  veij 
limited  time  be  very  well  pleased  to  give  the  land  to  the  party  who  had 
been  evicted  from  it.     Then,  suppose  another  case  in  which  the  land- 
lord takes  the  land  in  his  own  hand.     Well  now,  I  gave  a  suggestion  in 
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in  the  Qoonty  Kerry  on  this  day  week"  (that  refers  to  his  speech  at 
Gastleisland  which  I  read),  "  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  best  or 
not,  but  I  would  say  if  the  landlord  puts  this  crop,  this  land  into  crop, 
such  as  oats,  turnips,  or  potatoes,  if  his  cows  stray  into  these  oats, 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  have  the  cattle  turned  out  (laughter). 
Well,  if  he  has  any  crop  to  cut,  why,  advise  all  the  labourers  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  take  care  not  to  take  any  employment  from 
him,  try  to  get  employment  at  some  other  place,  and  allow  the  crop  to  lie 
waste,  so  that  he  will  make  nothing  out  of  it.  Then,  suppose  for  instance, 
his  cattle  stray  in  the  road,  well,  allow  them  to  continue  to  stray :  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  put  them  back.  AU  these  are  little  things  not 
infringing  the  law.  At  the  same  time  they  are  matters  which  would 
effectually  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  members  of  the  Land 

League,  and  which  they  would ^The  case  is  equally  strong  in  case 

the  landlord  has  insisted  upon  such  a  rent  that  the  tenant  could  not 
afford  to  give  it,  and  had  to  give  up  the  land  to  the  landlord.  In 
that  case  the  landlord  is  an  extortioner;  he  wishes  to  act  imfairly 
towards  his  unfortunate  tenant ;  he  wishes  to  live  on  the  life-blood  of  the 
jjeople  of  this  country,  and  he  does  not  deserve  to  have  any  produce  from 
that  land.     In.  that  case  just  take  the  whole  proceedings  as  you  would 

have  done  if  the  tenant  had  been  evicted Li  county  Mayo  some 

nuns  asked  for  some  of  their  land  more  than  the  tenant  oould  afford 
to  give;  the  nuns  let  it  to  the  parish  priest,  and  the  neighbours  in 
the  county  Mayo  pulled  down  the  fences,  and  would  not  allow  the 
parish  priest  to  occupy  it."  That  is  nice  advice  from  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. At  Bawnboy,  on  the  30th  Optober,  Mr.  Biggar  says — ^I  am  now 
approaching  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  and  I  intend  to  give 
a  few  of  the  expressions  in  speeches  by  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Boyton, 
Mr.  Pamell,  and  Mr.  Dillon — speeches  showing  the  continuance 
and  violence  of  the  agitation  and  how  they  went  on  and  on, 
until  finally,  as  Mr.  Dillon  openly  said,  no  rent  ought  to 
be  paid  in  Ireland.  This  is  Mr.  Bigg^s  speech  in  Bawn- 
boy on  the  30th  October — '^  They  say  a  class  of  men  called  land- 
lords, who,  of  course,  we  know  very  well,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have 
got  the  land  by  fraud  and  violence ;  we  know  the  present  landlords  or 
the  predecessors  in  title  have  got  the  land  by  fraud  and  violence."  Now 
I  say  there  is  no  man  in  the  community  knows  better  than  Mr.  Biggar 
that  that  is  not  a  fact — "  They  say  a  class  of  men  called  landlords,  who, 
of  course,  we  know  very  well,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  got  the  land 
by  firaud  and  violence ;  we  know  the  present  landlords  or  the  predecessors 
in  title  have  got  the  land  by  fraud  and  violence,  and  that  they  have  no 
just  rights,  but  they  have  what  is  called  a  vested  interest."  Vested  in- 
terest !  The  contempt  with  which  the  speaker  speaks  of  vested  interests. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  vested  interest  in  butter  and  bacon,  but  none 
in  land.  **  And  that  they  have  no  just  rights ;  but  they  have  what  is 
called  a  vested  interest ;  that  is,  they  and  their  predecessors  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  levying  a  tribute  from  the  occupier  in  a  shape  called  rent ; 
and  it  ia  not  considered  desirablci"  There  is  a  great  humour  about  this 
man.  It  is  not  desirable,  from  the  landlord's  point  of  view,  that  this 
revolution  should  take  place.  No ;  if  there  was  a  revolution  they  would 
be  hanged  on  every  cross-road  in  Ireland.  Prom  the  landlord's  point  of 
view  it  is  not  considered  desirable.  He  says,  "  It  is  not  considered  de- 
sirable, from  the  landlord's  point  of  view,  that  a  revolution  should  take 
place,  or  that  the  land  should  be  taken  from  them  without  getting  fair 
and  reasonable  compensation  in  return  for  that  which  they 
have    been     for     some     time     past      in     possession    of."      That 
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is  fipom  the  landlord's  point  of  Tiew-<i^tliat  if  they  are  tamed    oat 
they  ought  to  get  compensation.      Of  cooifie,  that  is  not  Mr.  Biggar's 
view — **  The    question     arises,    on    irhat     basis     are     you     going 
to  value  the  present  interest  of  these  landlords  t    Some  people  say  that 
you  must  compensate  them  on  the  basis  of  the  rent  which  they  have  been 
charging  the  tenant  in  time  past.      Now,  in  some  cases  that  would  not 
be  so  very  unfair  a  proposition,  because  we  know  in  some  cases  the  land- 
lords are  not  extortionate.      In  many  cases  they  are  not  extortionate, 
and  they  charge  less  than  the  Government  valuation ;  in  tiiose  cases 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  rent  which  they  now  charge  would  be  an 
unfair  basis.      But  we  know  that,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the  landlords 
are  chargiag  not  only  the  Grovemment  valuation,  but  a  great  deal  be- 
yond   the    €k>vemment  valuation,  and  any  sum  of  money  claimed 
in    the    shape    of  rent    by  the    landlords  beyond  the   Government 
valuation,  is    bona  fide    clear   and    simple    extortion    and    robbery, 
(cheers.)    We  say  the  Gk>vemment  valuation  is  tveai  too  high  a  valaa- 
tion  for  this  reason :  because  the  valuators  take  not  only  into  account 
the  natural  value  of  the  land,  but  the  improvements  on  the  land,  which 
were  the  work  of  the  occupying  tenant.     So  that  if  the  landlord  gets 
compensation  on  the  basis  of  the  Gbvemment  valuation,  he  is  getting 
compensated  on  an  extraordinary  high  rate  and  not  in  accordance  witib 
fair  play  between  man  and  man.     We  are  disposed  to  say" — ^that  is,  the 
Executive  of  the  Land  League — ^  we  are  disposed  to  say  that,  in  morals 
and  fair  play,  if  the  landlord  has  been  charging  for  a  great  many  years 
past  more  than  the  Government  valuation,  he  ^ould  be  asked  to  refund 
a  part  of  what  he  has  extorted  from  the  occupying  tenant  beyond  what 
was  a  reasonable  and  fair  rent,  of  that  rent."     You  know  that  would  be 
ludicrous,  except  that  it  is  taken  as  real  by  the  unfortunate  people  who 
are  paying  their  shillings  to  the  Land  League.     ''  This  is  the  morality 
of  the  case ;  and  the  principle  that  would  be  accepted  by  the  Land 
League  agitators  for  making  the  Crovemment  valuation  the  nominal 
basis  would  be  a  better  one  for  the  landlords  than  they  would  get ;  if 
they  are  not  wise  enough  to  enter  in  the  compromise  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  on  such  a  basis  as  is  proposed ;  if  these  men  are 
foolish  enough  to  press  the  fight  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  propose, 
the  result  will  be,  they  will  get  a  great  deal  less;  because  a  man  who  does 
not  accept  a  fair  offer-— as  it  does  happen — ^the  bidder  draws  back,  and  he 
gets  less  than  he  otherwise  would'  have  had  (cheers.)     In  this  country  " 
— ^in  this  "  county  "  it  ought  to  be — "  certain  members  of  the  tenant* 
farmer  class  are  the  Worst  enemies  of  themselves.    They  act  on  the  per- 
nicious system  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  landlords  by  giving  ex- 
tortionate rents  "  (a  voice—-"  Down  with  them.")    Mr.  Biggar — "  And 
by  taking  land  from  which  tenants  have  been  evicted  because  they  would 
not  or  could  not  pay  dishonest  rents  which  the  landlords  tried  to  extort 
from  them."      He  then   gives  an  individual   case,    according  to  this 
dreadful  system  of  naming   persons,   and  then  he  says,  "What  was 
the  result  1    This  landlord  misled  his  neighbours  as  to  his  real  character 
and  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  with  regard  to  this  controversy  in  county 
Leitrim,  and  my  friends  of  Cavan  very  injudiciously  went  and  assisted 
the  landlord  in  removing  the  hay  from  the  land."    (A  voice,  "  We  are 
sorry  for  them.")     Mr.  Biggar  :  "  Now,  what  should  have  occurred  with 
regard  to  that  land)     The  grass  should  have  been  left  on  the  land 
(hear,  hear).     Any  tenant-farmer  or  any  labourer  who  assists  to  take 
the  grass  from  any  land  from   which  the  occupying  tenant  has  been 
evicted,  or  in  any  case  in  which  the  landlord  has  acted  unfairly  towards 
the  land,  is  a  curse  to  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  and  entitled  to 
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the  reprobatioii  of  every  one  who  knows  him."  And  then  he  tells  a  case 
about  Belturbet,  and  a  case  abont  Liniericky  and  says  : — *'  I£  instead  of 
being,  as  at  present,  in  a  disorganized  state,  which  you  are  in  county 
Cavan,  if  you  had  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  the  district  to  which 
I  have  referred,  as  soon  as  our  friends  in  county  Leitrim  had  pointed 
out  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  League  in  Dublin  would  have  allowed  the 
people  in  county  Oavan  to  know  the  conduct  of  this  landlord,  and  the 
result  would  have  been  instead  of  having  his  hay  carried  into  the 
couptry  by  volunteers,  it  would  have  been  rotting  in  county  Leitrim, 
and  he  would  have  derived  no  benefit  therefrom  (cheers)."  Again,  at 
Kinlough — a  portion  of  the  speech  I  have  read,  and  I  will  not  read  that 
portion  again.  After  the  crowd  said,  '<  a  big  windy  night  might  blow 
it  away** — ^that  is,  the  hay — Mr.  Biggar  says — "  Leave  your  own  mat- 
ters thoroughly  within  tjie  cognizance  of  the  Land  League.  Another 
thing  which  should  be  done  is  this  :  suppose  any  landlord  has  been  in- 
sisting upon  getting  a  larger  rent  than  the  Government  valuation,  a 
combination  should  be  entered  into  by  the  tenants  on  that  particular 
property,  and  they  should  all  say,  we  will  give  you  the  Government 
valuation  in  the  idiape  of  rent ;  if  you  do  not  take  that  you  will  get 
nothing  at  alL  Now,  my  friends,  these  are  all  matters  within  your 
power ;  at  the  same  time,  unless  you  all  combine  and  act  together  in 
an  organized  manner  as  one  man,  tiie  result  must  be  that  the  landlords 
will  beat  you.  If  you  stick  together,  each  one  helping  himself  and 
his  neighbours,  the  resvdt  is  that  the  many  mast  triumph  over  the 
few."  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  the  advice  given  by  a  man 
who  was  spoken  of  almost  by  his  counsel  as  the  brains 
carrier  of  the  League  —  a  cool,  shrewd,  Northern  merchant — 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  electors  of  his 
county,  with  which,  no  doubt,  he  is  connected  by  birth  and  property.  T 
do  not  say  one  word  against  his  position  as  a  member  of  Parliament ; 
I  am  discharging  my  duty  against  his  teachings  as  proved  here.  Well, 
but  it  is  said,  individuals  are  not  attacked,  that  it  is  only  the  system 
that  is  attacked.  But  if  landlordism  is  to  be  abolished  without  com- 
pensation, what  is  to  become  of  the  landlords  1  Boyton,  at  Parsons- 
town,  openly  avows  the  attacking  of  individuals.  He  says  in  one 
place  "  we  do  not  attack  landloi^"  in  another  place  he  says  they 
do  attack  landlords.  At  Parsonstown,  on  the  21st  November,  he 
says  : — "  We  of  the  Land  League  do  not  attack  any  landlord  as  an 
individual,  but  we  attack  the  land  grabber  as  an  individual  (cheers), 
and  we  want  to  make  the  crime  of  land  grabbing  and  the  crime  of 
going  behind  a  man's  back  to  betray  the  cause  that  you  have 
pubUcly  pledged  yourselves  to  stand  by — we  want  to  make  that  crime  as 
odious  as  was  the  crime  of  the  man  who  was  an  infoimer  or  a  betrayer  in 
the  past  history  of  L^eland  (cheers).  We  wantyou  to  know  that  it  ia  treason, 
and  treason  against  the  people  is  the  worst  crime  that  can  curse  humanity. 
I  will  not  detain  you  longer  than  by  complying  with  the  duty  which 
principally  brought  me  here  to-day.  (A  voice,  *  You  are  welcome.*)  I 
wish  you  to  know  that  this  is  not  merely  a  political  agitation.  1  tell 
you  again  that  it  is  not  an  agitation ;  and  if  it  were  merely  an  agita- 
tion, and  that  this  great  crowd,  this  splendid  demonstration,  should  fade 
away  to-morrow  and  leave  no  results,  not  leave  a  permanent  working 
organization  of  men  determined  to  go  on  with  the  work.  When  the 
banners  are  gone,  when  the  music  is  gone,  when  the  speeches  are  gone^ 
ay,  and  when  the  leaders  are  gone  to  British  prisons,  we  want  you  to 
go  on.  (A  voice,  *  We  will.')  We  have  laid  the  track  for  you,  and  you 
have  not  anything  to  do  but  to  go  on  (cheers).    Already,  throughout 
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some  nineteen  or  twenty  counties  out  of  thirty-two,  God  has  gratified  mj 
heart,  and  God  has  blessed  my  eyes  with  the  sight  of  nearly  60,000  or 
70,000  honesty  manly,  right  hands  lifted  up  in  His  presence.  I  have 
seen  throughout  the  well-organized  and  magnificent  county  of  Tipperaiy 
(cheers),  I  have  seen  already  100,000  hands  lifted  up  to  pledge  them- 
selres  to  be,  what  they  always  were,  true  Irishmen  (cheers).  I  know 
from  what  I  have  seen  to-day  in  Birr,  that  tliis  meeting,  and  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm,  the  manliness,  the  good  order,  and  the  determination 
that  is  elsewhere  visible,  will  not  even  be  second  to  anything  in  Tip- 
perary  (cheers).  I  feel  sure  that  when  you  give  your  pledge  you  will 
go  home  and  keep  it  (hear,  hear).  I  now  call  upon  any  man  who 
cannot  conscientiously  give  the  pledge  to  remove  himself  on 
the  outside  of  this  vast  crowd ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no  move- 
ment in  that  direction,  I  call  upon  you,  men  of  the  King's  county, 
and  North  Tipperary  to  pledge  yourselves  solemnly  before  €k>d  and  your 
clergy,  and  side  by  side  with  your  fellow-countrymen,  never  to  take  the 
land  from  which  your  neighbour  has  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an 
unjust  rent.  (Cries  of  *  Never.')  Never  to  purchase  or  bid  for  cattle  or 
crops  seized  for  rent.  (Cries  of  '  Never.')  Never  to  purchase  graas 
lands  that  are  the  property  of  a  landlord  having  evicted  the  tenant. 
(Cries  of '  Never.')  And  I  call  upon  you,  that  class  of  men  whose  in- 
terest in  this  struggle  is  no  less  than  that  of  the  farmers  and  the  labourers, 
I  call  upon  you,  in  giving  this  pledge,  to  pledge  yourselves  never  to  work 
for  that  man  or  on  that  land  (cheers.)  Now,  every  man  who  can 
conscientiously  take  that  pledge,  and  keep  it  in  the  name  of  Grod,  hold 
up  his  right  hand."  And  here  the  hands  of  the  people  were  all  held  up. 
At  Clonmel  he  repeats  the  same  pledge — ^^  Already  in  the  land  move- 
ment we  have  had  too  much  talk  and  too  little  work.  It  will  be  a 
proud  moment  for  me  if  the  British  Government  puts  me  side  by  side 
with  John  Dillon,  to  prosecute  me  for  doing  your  work.  Now,  in  pur- 
suance of  my  duty  as  an  oi^ganizer  of  the  Insh  National  Land  League, 
I  call  on  every  man  here  to  pledge  himself  before  God  and  in  the  sight 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  never  to  take  the  farm  from  which  his  neigh- 
bour is  evicted  for  non-payment  of  unjust  rent,  never  to  purchase  crops 
or  cattle  seized  for  rent,  and  never  to  work  on  such  land.  Every 
honest  man  who  is  prepared  to  take  that  pledge  manfully  and  deter- 
minedly to  keep  it,  hold  up  his  right  hand."  ^at  meeting  was  held 
in  Clonmel;  the  centre  of  a  thickly  populated  district.  It  was  an 
enormous  meeting,  attended  by  the  clergy,  attended  by  the  people ;  and 
on  that  demand  from  the  organizer  of  the  Irish  National  liind  League 
every  hand  in  that  vast  assembly  was  held  up.  After  that  meeting — ^the 
meetings  were  now  going  on  every  Sunday — Mr.  Boyton  again  attended 
at  Limerick.  He  says — *'  Men  of  Limerick,  I  have  come  to  gather  up 
the  thread  of  what  you  have  heard  to-day,  and  to  give  you,  men  of 
Tipperary  and  men  of  historic  Limerick,  in  the  presence  of  the  president 
of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  the  pledge  that  makes  you  each  and 
all  Land  Leaguers  (a  Voice,  '  Good ').  I  call  upon  every  honest  Irishman 
here  present,  whether  he  be  from  Limerick,  Clare,  or  Tipperary,  to  pledge 
himself  before  God,  in  the  presence  of  his  clergy,  and  side  by  side  widi 
his  fellow-countrymen  throughout  Ireland,  never  to  take,  hold,  or  bid 
for  the  land  from  which  his  neighbour  has  been  evicted  for  non-payment 
of  an  unjust  rent,  never  to  work  on  that  land,  and  never  to 
purchase  cattle  or  crops  seized  for  rent  (cheers).  Every  one 
who  can  manfully  and  honestly  give  that  pledge,  and  in  addition 
pledge  himself  never  to  pay  more  l^an  Griffith's  valuation,  hold  up  his 
right  hand."    The  pledge  was  taken  with  raised  hands.   That  enormous 
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meeting  was  attended  by  the  people  fi-om  the  great  agricultural  counties 
of  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Tipperary.     And  again,  every  man  in  that  Tast 
assembly  held  up  his  right  hand.     But  there  was  more  after  the  Land 
League  pledge  was  giren.     He  read  and  proposed  a  resolution,  which  he 
says  is  a  very  impoi*tant  one — "  Whereas  the  English  Government  has 
hitherto  refused  to  protect  our  interests  from  unscrupulous  landlords, 
we  hereby,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  resolve  to  protect  ourselves  by 
the  adoption  of  the  following  proposals  :  First — Never  to  take  a  farm 
from  which  a  tenant  has  been  unjustly  evicted,  to  hold  no  communica- 
tion  either  with  the  man  who  violates  this  rule  or  his  family.     Second — 
To  withdraw  our  custom  from  any  shopkeeper  either  in  limerick  or  in 
any  other  town  or  village  in  the  county  who  either  sells  to  or  in  any  other 
way  accommodates  such  a  person,  and,  finally,  to  refuse  permission  to  all 
rackrenting  landlords  and  had  agents  to  shooter  huntover  our  lands."  The 
I'emaining  portion  of  the  resolution  is  about  supporting  Mr.  Pamell  and 
the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  no  important  bear- 
ing on  this  matter.     Gentlemen,  we  pass  to  the  14th  November,  at 
Thurle&    Remember  we  have  got  this  open  swearing,  as  it  were,  calling  on 
the  people  before  God,  in  the  presence  of  their  clergy  and  swearing  them, 
I  repeat,  to  do  an  illegal  act — ^to  join  in  this  combination  against  rent. 
Do  you  see  now,  why  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  did  not  read 
the  evidence)    At  Thurles,  on  the  14th  November,   Boyton — still,  as  I 
say,  swearing  in  the  people,  as  organizer — says — "  You  are  called  upon, 
every     man    present    here    to-day,    to    declare    whether    he     will 
be    an    Irishman,     and    to-day    that    means    to    be   a    good    Land 
Leaguer  (cheers).  The  pledge  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  embodies 
the  principle  of  the  League.      It  is  that  you  have  a  right  to  com- 
bine like  men  for  self-preservation ;  that  you  have  a  right  to  watch, 
to  mark  down,  and  to  excommunicate,  socially  and  politicsdly,  the  man 
who  in  the  face  of  this  great  movement  will  be  base  enough  to  betray 
the  cause  of  Ireland,  for  the  man  to-day  who  violates  his  Land  League 
pledge  is  a  double-dyed  traitor  to  God  and  to  his  country.     With  the  per- 
mission of  your  esteemed  chairman  I  will  first  give  you  the  Land 
League  pledge ;  and  I  now  in  the  name  of  the  Land  League  of  Tipperary, 
I  call  on  every  honest  Irishman  present,  in  the  sight  of  God,  before  his 
priests,  and  side  by  side  with  his  brother  countrymen,  I  call  on  every 
man  to  pledge  himself  solemnly  never  to  look  for,  to  take,  to  bid  for,  or 
to  occupy  the  land  from  which  his  neighbour  has  been  unjustly  evicted 

Scries  of  *  never,  never ' ) ;  never,  never  to  purchase  crops  or  cattle  seized 
or  rent ;  never  to  bid  for  grasslands  put  up  at  auction  by  a  landlord ; 
and  I  call  upon  the  labourers  and  the  workers,  who  are  no  less 
identified  in  interest  with  this  struggle  than  the  farmers,  never 
work  upon  that  land.  (Cries,  *  never.*)  All  who  are  prepared  to 
take  that  pledge  will  do  so  by  lifting  his  right  hand.'* 
And  then  the  vast  assemblage  lifted  up  their  right  hands.  At  Fethard 
on  the  5kh  December,  he  says  : — "  I  will  now  conclude  by  doing  that 
which  I  have  done  elsewhere  throughout  this  county  to  fully  100,000 
men.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  men  here  present  who  have  given  us 
the  Land  League  pledge*' — ^it  should  be  "  there  are  men  here  present 
who  have  given  us  the  Land  League  pledge,  ay,  half-a-dozen  times  over, 
but  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  future  of  Ireland,  and  you  cannot  do  it  too 
often.  I  now  call  on  yon,  the  men  who  first  started  the  Land  League 
in  Tipperary,  to  pledse  us  to-day  as  you  did  then,  never  to  take  the  land 
from  which  your  nei^bour  has  been  evicted  (Never) ;  never  to  purchase 
cattle  or  crops ;  never  to  pay  any  landlord  rent  for,  or  to  take  from  him 
hay  or  grasslands  under  any  circumstances."      See  how  it  goes  on-— 
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**  never  to  pay  any  landlord  rent  for,  or  to  take  from  him  haj  or  graas 
lands  under  any  circumstances,  and  never  again  to  pay  one  farthing 
more  than  Griffith's  valuation  until  the  question  is  settled  (loud  cheers). 
All  who  can  follow  that  will  give  us  his  good  right  hand."  And  again 
the  hands  were  held  up.  I  am  UAd  there  is  to  be  no  extermination  of  the 
landlords.  At  Portumna,  on  the  1 2th  December,  Mr.  Boyton  again  speaks 
He  said  they  had  first  to  put  an  end  to  rack-renting,  and  how  t  Did 
they  expect  it  by  looking  beyond  St.  Greorge's,  and  building  their  hopes 
on  that  foreign  and  despotic  Government  1  Pending  the  settlement  of 
the  land  question,  the  people  could  assemble  and  stnke  whatever  they 
consider  a  fair  rent,  and  the  man  who  paid  one  farthing  more  should  be 
treated  as  an  enemy  to  jtistice  and  an  enemy  to  the  Irish  people. 
This  was  the  way  he  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  rackrenting — it  would 
be  better  for  the  landlords  to  have  the  people  on  the  land  " — here  is  the 
new  element  developing  — "  or  the  people  might  leave  the  lands 
lying  waste  for  the  crows  to  perch  on.  The  people  would  see  that  those 
evicted  farms  or  holdings  were  allowed  to  remain  waste,  or  they  might 
find  it  convenient  to  drive  their  cattle  to  graze  on  the  land.''  See  how 
the  wildfire  spreads.  And  next,  they  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  land- 
lord oppression.  How  ?  The  landlord  had  no  interest  in  it,  according 
to  the  speeches  of  counsel  in  the  Queen's  Bench.  How  did  Boyton  propose 
to  put  an  end  to  landlord  oppression  ?  By  putting  an  end  to  landlords 
as  a  class.  He  says — '^  By  simply  putting  an  end  to  the  landlords  them- 
selves, as  a  class,  by  putting  an  end  to  landlordism  in  the  country — 
when  they  would  exterminate  off  the  face  of  this  fair  land  the  whole 
race  of  agents,  bailiffs,  rent-wamers,  and  all  other  tools  of  landlordism." 
Did  he  mean  it  ?  Did  he  mean  it  1  It  was  only  Nally,  who  has  allowed 
a  coimsel  to  insinuate  that  he  did  not  mean  what  he  was  saying.  If  any 
counsel  for  Boyton  dared  in  this  Court  to  say  the  man  did  not  honestly 
mean  what  he  said,  Boyton  would  get  up  and  dismiss  that  counsel.  It  is 
plain  he  means  it.  It  is  plain  he  means  what  he  says.  What  becomes 
of  the  talk  now  that  this  is  to  be  peacefully  and  quietly  effected — ^that 
the  Irish  revolution  is  the  only  revolution  in  the  world  ^at  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  with  rose  water  ¥  An  oratorical  allusion  is  made  to  the  "  Red 
Sea,"  through  which  Ireland  must  go  in  its  path  to  victory  over  land- 
lordism. And  next  they  propose  to  put  an  end  to  landlord  oppres- 
sion   

Mr.  Currcm. — No  one  ever  suggested  we  should  go  through  the  Bed 
Sea. 

Sergeant  Heron, — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Curran — You  say  counsel  stated  it. 

Sergeant  Heron. — Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Curran, — On  the  contrary,  counsel  said  this  was  to  be  a  consti- 
tutional agitation. 

Sergeant  Heron, — I  refer  you  to  the  Beaufort  meeting.  How  was 
Mr.  Boyton  to  put  an  end  to  landlordism)  "By  simply  putting 
an  end  to  the  landlords  themselves  as  a  class."  I  wish  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  would  give  his  exquisite  explanation 
of  that  sentence — "Putting  an  end  to  the  landlords  themselves." 
How  1  Not  only  by  putting  an  end  to  landlordism,  but  by  exter- 
minating the  landlords  off  the  face  of  this  fair  land.  ''  They  would 
extei-minate  off  the  face  of  this  fair  land  the  whole  race  of  agents, 
bailiffs,  rent-wamers,  and  all  other  tools  of  landlordism."  How  is  he 
to  exterminate  them  without  murdering  them  t  And  then  he  wished 
the  people  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  those  meetings  had  ceased  and 
men  went  home  quietly,  going  on  with  thdr  daily  avocations,  that  there 
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would  be  an  oiganizatioii  working  over  the  whole  land.      My  learned 
Mend  tried  in  vain  to  laugh  at  that  opening  sentence.     Now,  remember 
it  was  mj  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Curran,  who  spoke  for 
Nallj.       Not    one    of    the    other    counsel    dared   to    say  his  client 
did  not    mean  what  he    said.     Not  one  of    them  dared    to    say  his 
client   would    not    do    what    they     intended    to    do    if   the    police 
and  the  Irish  regiments  were  out  of  the  country,  and  if  they  got  the 
opportunity.      Mr.    Pamell  in  the  same  manner  develops  his  views. 
And  this  reminds  me  that  the  views  of  Irish  history  and  of  English 
history,  as  they  appear  in  the  speeches  of  the  Land  lieiaguers,  appear  to 
be  rather  mixed.     Mr.  Burke,  at  Manorhamilton,  on  August  29^,  1880, 
abused  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Henry  the  Eighth.     He  also  referred  to 
James  ijie  Second,  who,  he  said,  was  the  murderer  of  the  beautiful 
Catholic  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.     Mr.  Pamell  is  said  to  be  a  young  man 
from  Cambridge,  and  should  have  had  a  great  education.     At  Beaufort 
he  says — ''  I  have  spoken  at  greater  length  than  I  expected.     We  will 
see  that  the  people  will  not  be  swept  firom  the  country  while  there  is 
money  to  defend  them  in  the  courts  of  law.     The  National  Land  League 
has  plenty  of  money  at  its  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland.     Your  fellow  countrymen  in  Americi^  will  send  you 
as  much  money  as  you  want.     Everywhere  throughout  the  States  I 
found  the  greatest  anxiety  to  help  you.     Do  not,  then,  be  afraid ;  band 
yourselves  together ;  organise  yourselves  (cheers)  against  the  landlord 
system,  and,  believe  me,  the  day  is  dawning  when  we  shall  have  taken 
the  first  great  step  to  strike  down  British  misrule,  and  the  noble  dreams 
of  Grattan,  Emmet,  and  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  ** — your  Democrat  dearly 
loves  a  lord — ''and  of  every  Irish  patriot,  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
brought  to  a  triumph  and  reaUzation  (cheers).     I  have  much  pleasure  in 
proposing  this  resolution : — '  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 
eviction  of  occupiers  of  land  for  non-payment  of  a  rent  arbitrarily  fixed 
by  the  landlord  is  unjust,  subversive  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
calls  for  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  all  lovers  of  justice.' " 
Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Lord  "  Otho  "  Fitzgerald  is  it  1 
Sergeant    Heron, — Yes,   my    lord,   Lord    Otho    it  is.       But  you 
may     remember,     at     the     time,     the     matter    was     read     with 
emphasis.     My  learned  friend  is  as  watchful  as  possible,  and  there  was 
no  cross-examination  on  the  subject     I  am  told  if  you  refer  to  the 
Freeman's  J<ywmol  you  will  see  the  same — Lord  "  Otho  "  Fitjigerald. 
It  may  be  a  lapau9  lingwBy  or  carelessness  about  Irish  history.     But  at 
all  events  if  is  quite  plain  Pamell  knew  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald,  and 
that  he  had  never  read  or  heard  of  the  Shan  Van  Yooht. 

Mr.  P.  O'Brien, — Efiaveneyia  the  name  of  the  constable  who  reported 
that  meeting. 

Mr.  Justice  Babry. — ^Yes,  I  remember  it  perfectly.    It  waa  one  of 
the  constable& 

Sergeant  Heron, — Of  course,  Mr.  Pamell  said  it,  just  aa  Mr.  Burke, 
another  of  the  orators,  said  that  James  the  Second  murdered  his  great 
grandmother.  I  have  not  wearied  your  time  in  the  wild  talk  about  the 
land  systems  of  Europe,  all  of  wMch  is  contained  in  the  tremendous 
brief  my  learned  fiiend  had  before  him,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  pre- 
served as  a  historical  record  ;  nor  the  wild  talk  about  landlordism  in 
France  and  other  countries ;  the  extraordinary  perversion  of  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  3  the  wild  perversion  of  history  ;  tJie  extraordinary  way  all 
the  old  grievances  of  Ireland  have  been  raked  up.  Have  other  coun- 
tries no  grievances  1  Stands  Scotland  whei*e  it  did  1  Has  Scotland  not 
.  forgiven  the  memories  of  QuUodenI   Has  not  noble  Hungary  forgiven  the 
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capitalation  of  YilajoB,  and  the  massacre  of  the  700  HuDgarian  offioes  bgr 
Hajnau.     And  is  it  possible  Ireland  is  to  linger  in  one  loQg  eonfciniiouB 
preaching  of  the  gospel  of  hate,  becaose  that  on  man  j  a  battle  field  long 
agOy  KngHah  and  Insh  fought  against  each  other ;  and  now,  on  every 
battle  field  since  Waterloo  thej  fought  beside  one  another,  uid  for  the 
cause  of  their  king  and  country  t    Mr.  Pamells  ays,  at  Ennis,  on  the  19th 
September — ''It  will  be  the  measure  of  your  determination  not  to  pay 
unjust  rents  ('  good,'  and  cheers).     It  will  be  the  measure  of  your  de- 
termination to  keep  a  firm  grip  of  jour  homesteads  (cheers).     It  will  be 
the  measure  of  your  determination  not  to  bid  for  fiBums  from  which 
others  have    been    evicted    (cheers)^   and   to  use  the  strong  force  of 
public    opinion  to    deter  any   unjust  men  among  you  (and  there  are 
many  such)  from  bidding  for  such  flEmns.     1£  you  rdTuae  to  pay  nnjust 
rents,   if  you   refuse   to    take  farms    from   which  others  have  been 
evicted,  the  Land  Qtiestion  must  be  settled  (cheers),  and  settled  in  a 
way  that  will  be  satis&ctory  to   you.       It  depends,    therefore,  en- 
tirely   upon    yourselves,   and    not  upon    any  Commissions  or    any 
Governments.      When   you    have   made    this    question   really    ripe 
for    settlement,   then,  and   not   tUl   then,     will   it   be    settled.      It 
is  very  nearly  ripe  already  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.       It  is  ripe  in 
Mayo,  in  Gsdway,  in  Roscommon,  in    Sligo,  and   in  portions  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  tenant  farmeis  of  the 
county  of  Clare  have  been  backward  in  organization  up  to  the  present 
time  (shouts).     You  must,   then,  band  yourselves  together  into  Land 
Leagues.     Every  little  town  and  village  must  have  its  own  branch. 
Yon  must  know  the  circumstances  of  all  the  holdings  and  all  the  tenures 
within  the  district  over  which  the  Land  League  has  jutisdiction.     Yon 
must  see  that  the  principles  of  the   Land  League  are  inculcated,  and 
when  you  have  done  this  in  Clare,  Clare  will  take  her  rank  with  the  other 
Irish  counties,  and  you  will  find  that  you  will  be  included  in  the  next 
Land  Bill  which  will  be  brought  forward  by  the  Grovemment  (cheers). 
Now,  what  are  you  to  do  to  a  tenant  who  bids  for  a  faun  from  which 
his  neighbour  has  been  evicted  ?     (Various  shouts,  among  which  '  Kill 
him,'  and  'Shoot  him.')." — ^That  passage  I  read  before.     That  is  the 
boycotting  of  a  ^nant  who  takes  an  evicted  feurm. — ^'  Now  is  the  time 
for  them  to  settle,  before  the  people  learn  the  power  of  combination. 
We  have  been  accused  of  preaching  Communisticai    doctrines  when 
we  told  the  people  not  to  pay  an  unjust  rent,  and   the  following-ont 
of  that  advice  in  a  few  of  the  Irish  counties  has  shown  the  English 
Government  the  necessity  of  a  radical  alteration  in  the  land  laws,  bat 
how  would  they  like  it  if  some  day  or  other  we  told  the  people  not  to 
pay  any  rents  until  this  question  was  settled  1     We  have  not  told  them 
that  yet,  and  I  hope  it  may  never  be  necessary  for  us  to  speak  in  that 
way.     I  hope  the  question  will  be  settled  peaceably,  fairly,  and  justly 
to  all  parties,  but  if  it  should  not  be  settled,  we  cannot  continue  to 
allow  this  millstone  to  hang  round  the  neck  of  our  country,  throtthng 
its  industries  and  preventing  all  progress,  and  it  will  be  for  the  con- 
sideration of  wiser  heads  than  mine  Q  There  could  not  be ')   whether  if 
the  landlords  continue  obdurate  and  refuse  all  just  ooncessions  we  shall 
not  be  obliged  " — ^we  the  Executive — ^*  to  tell  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
strike  against  all  rent  until  this  question  has  been  settled,  and  if  the 
50,000  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  struck  against  the  10,000  landlords,  I 
should  like  to  see  where  they  would  get  police  and  soldiers  enough  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  (cheers.)"     Does  not  Pamell  there  show  that  he  is  gmlty 
of  that  crime  which  Daniel  O'Connell  denounced  in  the  Repeal  Assoda- 
Uonl  Does  he  not  there  say  he  will  advise  a  strike  against  rent,  and  did 
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not  Daniel  O'Connell  state  the  truth  when  he  said  thatthe  man  wboivould 
advise  such  a  oourse  would  be  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
O'Connell  from  his  grave  calls  Pamell  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Irish 
people.   At  Kilkenny  the  wild  talk  goes  on.     The  resolution  **  speaks  of 
the  proprietary  right  of  the  tenant  as  well  as  the  proprietary  right  of  the 
landlord.  Ithmk  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  establish  such  a  practiod  system 
of  partnership  as  will  secure  and  recognize  these  two  joint  and  different 
proprietary  rights  in  the  land  (cheers).     The  proprietary  right  of  the 
tenant  is  the  right  which  he  has  earned  by  reclaiming  the  land  from  a 
state  of  nature,  and  by  making  it  productive  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  the 
proprietary  right  of  the  landlord  is  the  right  which  he  has  obtained  by 
force,  fraud,  and  conquest  (cheers),  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  that 
you  should  be  able  in  these  days,  with  the  history  of  the  past  in  view, 
to  recognize  such  different  and   entirely  opposed  proprietary  rights 
(cheers)." — listen   now  to   the   smooth   and  delicate   way  in    which 
the    abolition     of    landlordism    is    proposed,     following    out    what 
Boyton   called  the   extermination   of   landlordism,  by  exterminating 
the  landlords  themselves,  their  agents,   bailiffs,  and  rent-wamers. — 
*^  Independently  of  these  considerations,  there  are  many  others  which 
I  could  allude  to  just  now,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  this  vast  meeting 
at  too  great  leng^  (cheers,  and  '  Go  on ').  I  believe  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  a  ^stem  of  partnership  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  in  the  soil.     One  of  them  must  go.      Which  shall 
it  be  ?    (Prolonged  cheers.)     The  landlords  say  the  tenants  must  go.'' — 
Is  not  that  a  most  unjust  observation  1 — '^  The  landlords  say  the  tenants 
must  go." — ^The  defendants'  case  is  that  the  tenants  are  there,  that 
the  lands  are  set  up  for  competition,  and  that  by  the  competition  of 
the  tenants  amongst  themselves  rents  are  unjustly  raised.     But  it  is 
said  here — ''The  landlords  say  the  tenants  must  go,  and  they  have 
sent  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland 
from  this  country  into  exila     They  have  sent  them  (a  voice — 'We 
know  it  well ;  we  will  give  them  thdr  turn  now '),  and  they  say 
still  that   there  is  not  room  in  Ireland  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil ; 
but  I  submit  to  every  reasonable  man  that  it  is  far  easier  to  remove  the 
few  than  the  many  (cheers),  and  that  the  evidence  of  the  uncultivated 
though  fertile  fields  which  we  see  in  such  vast  tracts  in  every  part  of 
Ireland  with  scarcely  a  single  inhabitant,  with  nothing  to  show  that  they 
were  ever  populated  except  the  ruins  that  we  see  in  every  direction  of 
the  once  happy  and  peaceful  homes  which  existed  there,  I  say  that  this 
is  sufficient  evidence  for  us  to  see  the  absolute  necessity  which  exists  for 
getting  our  people  on  to  the  land  so  that  they  make  it  produce  what 
it  is  cai)able  of  producing  (cheers),  and  if  the  ownership  of  the  few 
landlords,   the   ten   thousand   landlords,  has  depopulated  these  lands 
and  put  them  back  almost  into  a  state  of  original  nature,  is  it  not 
high  time  that  this  own^^rship  should   cease,  and   should   give  place 
to  a  system  of  land  tenure  of  a  natural — of  a  kind  which  will  allow 
the  land  to  be  properly  cultivated  1    (Cheers.)    I    believe   a  system 
of   partnership   in   the    soil   to  be   impossible,  and  I  warn  you  that 
if  you  pursue  it  you  will  be  pursuing  an  Iffnis  /cUutu^  a  method  of 
solving  which  you  will   never   obtain  from  the  present  or  any  other 
Government.     If  you  strive  to  prop  up   the  system   of  landlordism 
by  these  means,  what  will  the   Grovemment   do   in  all   probability) 
lliey  will  offer  you,  as  the  principal  plank  in  the  reformation  of  the 
land  system,  some  miserable  amendment  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870  :  and 
recollect  the  radical  difference  which  exists  between  the  Land  Act  of  1870, 
and  the  Ulster  custom  as  legalized  by  that  Land  Act,  and  the  system  of 
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partnership  in  the  soil  known  as  the  planof  fixity  of  tenure  at  valued  rents. 
Tbeu  he  goes  on,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  ^jdty  of  tenure^  and  he 
says—"  liet^  then,  your  power  be  directed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  natural  system  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland.  Do  not  waste  your 
resources  in  striving  to  prop  up  landlordism  ('  Never^),  but  ask  for  your 
rights  and  yoiur  right  is  that  the  man  who  tills  the  soil  may  own  it 
(cheers).  This  has  been  tested  before  in  other  countries,  and  in  every 
other  country  where  the  feudal  land  tenure  existed  they  have  substi- 
tuted ownership  for  it.  Do  not,  then,  tinker  with  this  question,  because  if 
you  do  you  will  be  left  pretty  much  as  badly  off  as  you  were  before.  The 
€k)vemment  will  never  agree  to  value  rents  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant ;  they  will  agree  to  make  you  the  owners  if  you  declare  it  unmis- 
takeably  that  it  is  your  intention  to  become  the  owners,  and  if  you  organize 
yourselves  in  this  county  of  Kilkenny  ('We  wiU'),if  you  join  the  National 
Land  League  (cheers),  and  send  us  information  as  to  the  rents  of  the 
tenantry  throughout  this  county,  as  soon  as  we  get  information  we  will 
organize  a  strike  against  rent  on  the  estate  of  every  rack-renting  landlord 
in  Kilkenny  (cheers).  As  soon  as  you  form  yourselves  into  branches  of 
the  Land  League,  and  send  us  the  rentals,  and  the  Poor  Law  Yaluation 
of  every  tenant  farmer  in  the  county,  we  will  select  out  of  that  number 
for  you  those  holdings  which  are  obviously  paying  a  rack-rent,  and  we 
will  come  down  and  assist  those  tenants  to  stnke  against  the  payment 
of  further  rent  for  some  time  (cheers).  But  we  wish  you  to  do  this 
in  a  methodical  wi^.  You  must  oi^ganize  yourselves,  you  must  collect 
the  information  and  send  it  to  us,  and  then  we  will  select  a  certain 
number  of  landlords  in  this  and  every  other  county,  and  we  will  call 
upon  the  tenantiy  on  those  estates  to  refuse  to  pay  any  more  rents 
until  those  rents  are  permanently  reduced  (cheers),  and  we  will  stand 
by  the  tenantry  in  this  struggle  ;  we  will  help  you  with  all  the  resources 
at  our  command,  and  there  are  millions  of  your  countrymen  and  oountiy- 
women  in  America  who  will  help  you  also  (cheers)  and  ("  We  have  to 
thank  you  for  it'')  who  will  send  you  money  to  keep  up  this  struggle 
as  long  as  you  bear  yourselves  like  men  (cheers)."  Again,  I  say,  do 
they  not  confess  and  glory  in  their  guilt  1  Does  any  counsel  for  Mr. 
Pamell  assert  that  these  gentlemen  do  not  mean  what  they  say  f  Well, 
gentlemen,  at  Galway,  on  the  24th  October,  he  made  a  remarkable 
speech,  when  he  says — ''  That  the  people  who  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres,  if  it  was  an  agrarian  crime,  and 
of  that  I  have  very  great  doubt,  are  the  House  of  Lords,  who,  by  re- 
jecting the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  took  the  arbitrament  of 
this  question  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  man  who  is  secondarily  responsible  is  this  pretended 
humanitarian  Chief  Secretary  of  ours,  buckshot  Forster,  who,  when  the 
House  of  Lords  kicked  out  his  bill,  and  smote  him  on  one  cheek,  turned 
to  them  the  other  cheek  to  smite  also.  He  foresaw  tlien,  and  he  pub> 
licly  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  anticipated  an  increase 
of  crime,  outrage,  and  loss  of  life  in  Ireland,  and  yet  in  the  faoe  of  that 
he  deliberately  refused  to  keep  Parliament  together,  and  to  force  through 
the  House  of  Lords  a  measure  which  would  prevent  him  &om  being 
made  the  instrument  of  landlord  tyranny  and  injustice."  I  have 
already  commented  on  that  most  remarkable  speedb.  It  is 
always  to  be  read  in  coi^unction  with  the  pastoral  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  his  clergy  of  the  diocese,  about  the  same 
time.  I  have  already  read  the  speech  of  Mr.  Pamell,  at  Kilkenny 
on  the  2nd  October*      Lord  Mountmorres  was  murdered  on  the  26th 
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September,  and  I  find  no  reference  to  Lord  Mountmorres's  murder  in 
that  speech.  The  oonclnsion  is,  ''  And  then  when  we  have  found  out 
these  bad  landlords,  and  have  reduced  them  to  their  knees,  and  when 
we  have  settled  the  question  without  any  Act  of  Parliament  as  far  as  the 
bad  landlords  are  concerned  (cheers),  we  shall  not  find  it  any  more 
difficult  to  reckon  with  the  good  landlords,  whom  my  friend,  Mr. 
Marum^  is  so  anxious  about  (loud  cheers)."  llie  speech  concludes  with 
a  sneer  about  the  good  landlords  of  Ireland.  Well,  gentlemen,  what  is 
called  by  counsel  for  the  traversers,  "  wild  talk  "  goes  on  at  Tipperary 
on  the  31st  October.  He  introduces  the  subject  of  the  police  and 
military,  and  the  attempt  at  enforcing  the  law  by  their  aid.  He  says, 
''  Agitation  and  organization  have  been  confined  to  one  or  two  or  threo 
particular  counties  or  districts,  and  it  has  been  possible  for  the  €k)yem- 
ment  to  crush  the  agitation  in  detail,  by  crushing  the  counties  in  detail 
(hear,  hear),  and  I  confess  it  is  not  a  very  good  sign  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment taking  police  from  Tipperary  and  sending  them  into  Mayo.  (A 
voice,  '  We  will  make  them  send  l^em  back  again.')  The  constabulary 
are  used,  not  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  law  and  order,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  the  people  (hear,  hear),  and  preventing  them 
from  organizing.  And  because  Mayo  is  the  best  organized  county  in 
Ireland,  the  Government  have  sought  to  tyrannize  over  Mayo  by 
taxing  them  for  additional  police  \  but  if  Tipperary  and  every  other 
county  in  Ireland  organise  themselves  as  well  as  Mayo,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  send  1,700  police  into  Mayo,  they  will  not  have  them  to  send, 
and  they  will  not  be  able  to  inflict  an  additional  establishment  upon 
any  county  in  Ireland.  They  have  only  11,000  police  in  this  country, 
and  that  gives  an  average  of  about  300  men  to  each  cotlnty.  Well^ 
you  see,  therefore,  that-  if  it  requires  1,700  policemen  to  intimidate  a 
well  organized  county,  it  will  be  an  utter  impossibility  to  intimidate 
all  the  counties  in  Ireland  if  they  are  organized,  because  it  would 
require  an  increase  of  something  like  55,000  or  60,000  policemen 
instead  of  only  10,000.  I  have  gone  into  this  little  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation for  you  lest  you  might  be  afraid  that  if  you  organized  yourselves 
in  Tipperary  the  Government  would  attack  you  with  extra  police. 
Now  this,  as  I  have  shown  you,  cannot  be  so,  because  when  all  Ireland 
is  organized,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  get  enough  police- 
men in  Ireland  to  intimidate  the  whole  coimtry.  The  two  chief  planks 
in  our  platform  are,  firstly,  that  the  tenants  shall  not  pay  rack-rents, 
and  secondly  that  no  man  shall  take  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been 
evicted  under  such  circumstances  (cheers).  Now,  if  you  carry  out  these 
two  principles,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  Government,  no  matter 
how  strong,  *to  prevent  the  march  of  progress  in  Ireland  ;  you  must  win. 
(Cheers.)  It  is  a  thing  which  must  happen,  and  you  must  ultimately 
succeed  if  you  simply  stick  to  these  doctrines,  refusal  to  pay  unjust  rents, 
and  refusal  to  take  a  holding  from  which  your  neighbour  or  anybody  else 
has  been  evicted.  Don't  allow  yourselves  to  be  diverted  by  a  discussion 
as  to  the  best  method  of  settling  the  land  question.  (Hear,  hear.)  Some 
gentleman,  no  doubt  with  the  best  intentions,  have  sought  to  introduce 
diBunion  amongst  Irishmen  by  asking  us  to  formulate  our  plan.  Now 
we  intend  to  formulate  our  plan  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  settlement 
of  tile  land  question.  (Cheers.)"  One  of  my  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side  interrupted  me  when  I  said  that  statements  had  been  made 
at  these  meetings  that  the  landlords  had  been  got  rid  of  in  other  countries 
in  Europe.  I  shall  read  Mr.  Pamell's  opinion  on  that  subject 
at  the  Limerick  meeting  held  on  the  1st  November.  He  says 
'<  Let  US  then  adopt  a   sensible  land  platform  (hear,  hear).     Let  us 
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adopt  a  platform  which  will  enable  all  classes  in  this  country  to 
benefit  by  it,  the  labourer  as  well  as  the  tenant  fJEumer  (hear,  hear) ; 
which  will  get  rid  of  a  system  which  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting  in  every  country  in  the  world.  They  got  rid  of  their  landlords 
in  France ;  they  got  rid  of  them  in  Prussia,  and  they  got  rid  of  them 
in  Belgium.  Why  should  not  we  get  rid  of  them  in  Irdand  t  (Cheers^ 
Are  they  worth  the  keeping  f '  At  Uie  time  of  the  Bevolution  in  France 
they  got  rid  of  many  of  them,  but  a  great  many  came  back  again ; 
and  gentlemen,  anyone  who  knows  anythii^  about  the  country,  knows 
that  although  land  is  immensely  sub-divided  in  France,  and  in  the 
departments,  as  they  were  called,  an  immense  peasant  proprietary  was 
kept  up,  yet  everyone  knows  that  landlordism  existed  largely 
in  France,  and  that  immense  rents  were  derived  from  the  land 
by  noble  families  living  happily  on  estates  with  a  contented  tenantry. 
Well,  really,  gentlemen,  the  astoimding  ignorance  displayed  is  Bome> 
thing  perfectly  appalling,  that  such  things  could  be  said.  Siis  statements 
of  course  could  not  be  contradicted  by  the  poor  people  he  was  addressing 
in  Limerick.  He  says  they  got  rid  of  them  in  Prussia  1  If  he  knows 
anything  about  it,  he  is  alluding  to  the  land  reforms  introduced  by  the 
statesmen  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  which  were  not  to  get  rid  of  the 
landlords,  for  in  those  splendid  provinces  along  the  Baltic  they  are 
there  still,  a  landed  nobility.  And  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
look  up  the  roll  will  find  a  great  many  Irish  names  amcmgst  the 
landed  gentry  and  nobility  of  Prussia.  And  also  in  the  German  provinces 
belonging  to  Russia,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland,  along  the  Baltic, 
they  will  find  amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry  such  names  as  Lacy, 
Brown,  Nugent,  Reille.  They  live  there  amongst  the  German  speaking 
nobility  of  those  splendid  provinces,  living  amongst  a  contented  and 
happy  tenantry.  No  doubt  serfdom  was  got  rid  of  by  Stein  and 
Hardenberg.  The  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  since  1860,  got  rid  of  the 
serfdom  of  Russia,  and  he  by  that  act  did  more  good  almost  than 
any  living  man  in  Europe  or  America.  The  two  mighty  events  of  this 
century  are  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  America  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  th^  serfs  in  Russia.  Why,  gentlemen,  the  statements 
made  at  some  of  these  meetings  surpass  everything  in  the  way  of 
audacious  ignorance.  "  They  got  rid  of  them  in  Belgiiun."  Does  Mr. 
Pamell  know  anything  of  what  he  is  talking  about  t  Is  he  worth 
refuting  1  After  saying  the  landlords  were  got  rid  of  in  Prussia, 
Belgium,  and  other  countries,  he  then  tells  the  ignorant  mob  of  Limerick, 
with  all  the  excitement  of  a  great  city  aroused,  and  the  respectable 
fiBumers  of  Clare,  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  who  came  in  to 
listen  to  him  addressing  them  about  tiie  land — appealing  to  their 
greedy  passion  of  gain  and  to  all  that  was  bad  in  the  Irish 
character,  appealing  to  them  not  to  pay  their  debts,  and  he  says — 
"  They  got  rid  of  their  landlords  in  France ;  they  got  rid  of  them  in 
Prussia,  and  they  got  rid  of  them  in  Belgium.  Why  should  we  not  get 
rid  of  them  in  Ireland  1  Are  they  worth  the  keeping?  (Loud  cries  of 
*  No.') "  And  he  is  cheered  by  the  tenant  farmers,  to  whose  sordid 
passions  he  has  thus  appealed,  and  by  the  mob  of  Limerick.  Gentlemen, 
he  continues — ^'  Has  not  their  maintenance  in  this  country  rendered 
almost  necessary,  they  tell  us,  the  exile  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Our 
people  1  ('  Yes,  it  has.')  But  our  people  are  not  to-day  powerless  as 
they  were  in  1 848.  An  unexampled  series  of  bad  seasons,  which  in  1848 
was  used  by  the  landlord  class  to  exterminate  the  tenanty,  now  finds  the 
tenantry  banded  together  for  the  assertion  and  the  pressing  home  of  their 
rights  (cheers).  Do  not  then  let  us  waste  these  enormous  forces  in  trying 
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to  effect  what  is  both  an  impossibility,  and  what,  if  obtained,  would 
only  perpetuate  confusion  and  disunion  between  classes  in  this 
country.  You  hare  now  an  opportunity  of  getting  lid  of 
the  landlord  system,  not,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Synan,  says,  after 
a  generation  or  so,  but  very  soon  (cheers).  I  believe,  that  within  two 
years  you  will  see  part  of  the  work  which  was  done  by  the  famine  un- 
done. I  believe  iJiat  you  will  see  within  that  period  the  resumption 
by  the  State  of  the  titles  in  the  land,  which  it  has  granted,  through 
the  Landed  Estates  Oourt,  to  land  jobbers  (cheers) ;  and  do  not  let 
anybody  for  a  moment  suppose  that  these  things  are  impossible,  or  are 
for  such  a  remote  future.  They  are  very  much  nearer  than  many  of 
us  suppose,  but  the  nearness  and  completeness  of  this  settlement  must 
depend  entirely  upon  your  own  exertions,  and  what  we  ask  you  to  do 
for  this  winter  is  to  push  down  the  rents,  lower  the  rents  (hear,  hear), 
to  combine  amongst  yourselves  (A  voice,  *  They  have  us  processed'). 
Why,  if  you  are  afraid  of  a  process  you  had  better  go  out  of  the  country 
altogether,  to  combine  amongst  yourselves,  and  to  offer  the  landlord  a 
just  rent,  to  bring  the  strong  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  any 
man  who  dares  to  take  a  farm,  and  in  this  way  you  have  the  power 
of  settling  the  land  question  this  winter  in  Ireland  (cheers),  and  when 
you  have  done  that,  and  not  till  then,  the  English  Pai*liament  will  do 
it  for  you.  (Loud  applause.)"  He  then  gives  the  illustration 
to  which  I  referred,  of  France,  and  Prussia,  and  Belgium.  He 
does  not  give  the  illustration  of  Russia,  where  the  serfs  were 
emancipated.  Why,  in  every  country  where  the  serfs  are  eman* 
cipated  and  free  they  extend  their  labour  and  industry  to  every 
quarter  of  this  fair  earth  which  God  has  given  us.  We  are  to 
be  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  the  phrase  adacripti  gldfcs — ^bound  to  the  soil 
— once  the  badge  of  serfdom,  is,  under  the  law  of  Mr.  Pamell,  to  be 
the  badge  of  the  Lish  people.  In.  the  early  portion  of  the  movement 
the  three  F's — fbdty  of  tenure,  free  sale,  and  fair  rents — were 
sometimes  referred  to.  At  Waterford  City,  Mr.  Pamell  treats 
that  with  the  most  tliorough  contempt.  He  says — "I  ask  you 
then,  in  the  face  of  these  difficidties,  what  is  the  use  of  expecting  a  really 
satisfactory  measure  of  land  reform  from  the  Parliament  this  session  ) 
(cries  of  '  No  use.')  No,  you  will  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  session  as 
you  were  left  at  the  end  of  last  session,  to  depend  upon  your  own  deter- 
mination and  organization  for  yourselves  (cheers,  and  a  voice  :  '  We  will 
ding  to  the  Land  League').  This  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  I  have 
always  resisted  what  has  been  called  the  three  F's.  The  three  F's 
necessitate  valued  rents.  Whether  the  results  of  a  re-valuation  would 
be  fair  to  the  tenant  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  basis  of  the  re- 
valuation, and  the  tribunal  which  had  to  carry  it  out.  And  I  ask  you 
what  is  the  use  of  expecting  from  Parliament,  constituted  as  I  have 
just  shown  you  it  is  constituted,  any  basis  of  re-valuation  which 
will  not  be  enormously  in  favour  of  the  landlord  against  the 
tenant  ('hear,  hear'^.  Let  us  take  our  stand  upon  our  just  lights 
('  hear,  hear^).  Don  t  let  us  ask  for  an3rthing  that  is  impracticable  or 
impossible.  Don't  let  us  ask  for  anything  which  has  not  been  sanctioned 
by  the  successful  example  of  almost  every  other  European  country  (hear, 
hear).  And  taking  our  stand  upon  our  just  rights  of  ownership  of  the 
land  for  the  people  of  Lreland  (cheers),  let  us  leave  to  the  enemy  the 
offer  of  compromise  (hear,  hear).  Let  the  first  offer  of  compromise  come 
from  them,  for  they  are  the  beleagured  and  isolated  garrison,  surrounded 
by  their  enemies ;  and  I  warn  them  that  if  they  waste  too  much  time,  if 
they  delay  too  long  to  settle  with  the  enemy  when  he  is  in  the  gate, 
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when  he  is  still  in  the  gate,  the  day  will  veiy  soon  come  when  they  will 
find  that  their  power  of  proposing  or  obtaining  any  oompromise  has  been 
taken  away  from  them  (hear,  hear),  and  they  will  bitterly  lament  that 
they  have  thrown  away  their  opportunities  when  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  still  willing  to  allow  them  to  depart  in  peace,  with  such  compen- 
sation for  their  interests  as  might  seem  to  be  fiiir  (cheers).''  Gentlemen, 
that  is  the  last  speech  of  Mr.  Pamell's  I  will  trouble  you  with. 
In  every  speech  of  his  he  boasts  of  being  the  leader  of  this  con- 
spiracy; convict  him  if  you  believe  him,  acquit  him  if  you  can. 
Gentlemto,  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Biggar,  after  using  those  strong  ex- 
pressions, tried  to  unsay  or  qualify  what  they  said.  There  is  no 
mistake  at  all  about  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Dillon.  He  spoke  openly 
and  plainly.  He  and  Mr.  Pamell  wei«  together  in  America^  Mr. 
Pamell  returned  first.  Mr.  Dillon,  I  believe,  does  not  b^in  to  speak 
until  August  But  on  the  15th  August,  at  Kildare,  he  spoke  to  a 
great  meeting.  He  says — **  First  of  aU,  the  immediate  object  is  to  put 
a  stop  to  rack-rents;  every  roan  in  Kildare  shall  pay  it  no  more. 
Secondly,  we  must  insist  that  no  man  or  woman  shall  be  put  out 
of  his  or  her  farm.  No  evictions  shall  be  in  SLildare.  Third,  no 
arrears  of  rent  shall  be  levied  in  Kildare."  There  is  a  ukase !  Did 
the  worst  tyrant  in  Russia  ever  utter  such  a  phrase  as  that,  *'  No 
arrears  of  rent  shall  be  levied  in  Kildare."  **  The  country  is  emerging 
out  of  a  grave  crisis,  and  there  is  no  use  in  a  good  season  if  you 
will  not  be  in  a  good  position  to  take  advantage  for  it.  If 
you  pay  rent  and  arrears  of  rent  this  year  then  the  good 
harvest  will  go  to  the  landlords.  Therefore  this  year  there 
shall  be  no  arrears  of  rent  paid."  God  had  granted  the 
blessing  of  a  good  harvest,  which  came  to  disappoint  these  agitators. 
That  blessing  of  a  good  harvest  was  turned,  as  it  were,  into  a  curse  by 
insisting  that  in  that  good  harvest  which  the  blessing  of  God  had  sent 
the  landlords,  who  were  to  be  exterminated,  should  hkre  no  share.  **"  If 
the  people  desire  to  put  down  landlordism,  the  only  road  to  this  is  to 
have  an  organization  in  the  country,  that  every  farmer  shall  belong  to  a 
branch  of  the  Land  League  that  exists  throughout  the  country,  that  all 
the  young  men  shall  be  prepared  to  march  to  the  meetings,  and  in 
proper  ord^  too.  And  when  we  have  that  organization  peifected,  let 
the  word  go  out  that  no  farm  from  which  any  man  has  been  evicted  shall 
be  touched  or  used  until  the  rightful  owner  shall  be  put  back  again 
(cheers)."  No  suggestion  there  about  just  or  unjust  rents  with  whidi 
Mr.  Biggar  always  cloaks  that  sentiment,  **  but  let  the  word  go  out  that 
no  farm  from  which  any  man  has  been  evicted  shall  be  touched  or  used 
until  the  rightful  owner  shall  be  put  back  again."  Then  he  tells  what 
has  occurred  in  Mayo,  and  exults  in  the  destruction  of  property 
and  laying  waste  the  lands  of  that  great  county.  Then  he  says — 
'*  The  conclusion  that  we  come  to  to-day  is  that  we  resolve  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  the  Land  League — 'The  land  for  the  people.*  I  believe 
that  what  the  Irish  people  want  is  to  have  the  land  their  own.  If 
any  farmer  prefers  fixity  of  tenure,  he  can  have  it.  But  I  claim  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  shall  have  .the  right  to  make  the  land  their  own. 
The  rights  of  the  people  are  to  be  won  by  the  exertions  of  the  people 
themselves  (cheers).  We,  your  representatives,  have  good  duties  to  per- 
form in  Parliament,  and  we  cannot  do  those  duties  and  get  justice  for 
Ireland  unless  you  fight  it  out  yourselves.  We  can  paralyse  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  we  can  prevent  them  passing  ooerdve  laws  that 
would  throw  you  into  prison  for  organizing  yourselveB.  We  can  tell 
you,  the  people,  to  drill  yourselves  and  oiganize  yourselvea,  and  we  can 
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take  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  police  to  arreet  erery  man  found  out 
after  eight  o'clock  at  night  (cheers).  We  in  Parliament  can  see  that 
Irishmen  have  a  right  to  be  out  after  eight  o'clock  or  all  night  if  they 
hke.  We  will  see  that  they  have  a  right  to  march  to  meetings  and 
obey  the  commands  of  their  leaders  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  We  shall  seie 
that  every  man  in  Ireland  shall  have  a  rifle  if  he  likes  (cheers).  All 
I  will  say  is  that  if  the  manhood  of  Ireland  is  not  enough,  when  you 
have  your  rights,  to  win  your  freedom  and  put  down  Jandloidism,  then 
I  shall  be  ashamed  to  call  myself  an  Irishman  (cheers).  Let 
the  people  of  Kildare  show  during  the  coming  autumn  that 
neither  dukes  nor  marquesses,  nor  any  other  loitlSy  can  ter- 
rorise you  or  intimidate  the  manhood  of  Ireland  (great  cheering)." 
The  reference  there  is  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Marquis  of  Drogheda. 
At  Hollyford,  county  Tipperary,on  the  17th  Oct.,  Mr.  Dillon  again  says — 
**  1  remember  a  short  year  ago,  when  this  banner  was  first  raised  in  my 
native  county,  the  county  of  Mayo,  in  the  town  of  Claremorris.  That 
was  where  the  cause  was  first  started.  I  spoke  at  that  meeting.  It 
was  not  a  very  large  one,  and  then  we  had  every  one  nearly  against  us, 
and  we  were  weak  in  numbers,  and  our  cause  looked  weak  ;  but  now, 
to-day,  fifteen  meetings,  each  larger  than  this,  are  assembling  in  twelve 
Irish  counties,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Irishmen  are  to-day  assembled 
on  the  plains  of  Ireland  to  declare  that  landlordism  must  go  down  in 
Ireland  if  you  are  a  united  and  determined  people  (cheers).  This  is  a 
cause  whidi  every  Irishman  can  go  into,  whether  he  be  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  whether  he  be  a  Nationalist  or  not.  It  is  a  cause  which  the 
Irish  Nationalists  can  go  into,  because  its  object  is  to  break  down  and 
defeat  the  bingUsh  garrison  which  holds  this  country  for  England.  Its 
object  is  to  clear  the  path  for  Irish  Nationality,  by  emancipating  all 
the  people  of  Ireland  from  the  control  of  English  landlordism, 
and  settling  them  in  their  own  homes  as  free  men.  It  is  a 
cause  which  Catholic  and  Protestant  can  go  into  side  by  side,  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  although  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  a  cry 
in  the  North — ^in  Ulster — ^that  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster  will  oppose 
this  movement,  I  have  been  invited  to  speak  in  the  north  of  Ulster  on 
next  Tuesday,  and  I  have  been  promised  that  thirty  thousand  Ulster 
men  will  meet  me  on  the  field.  I  tell  you  that  before  three  months  are 
out  you  will  see  the  Protestant  farmer  of  Ulster  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Catholic  farmer  of  Tipperaiy ,  united  in  one  league, 
whose  motto  will  be,  ''  Ireland  for  the  Irish  people,  and  down  with 
landlordism  (cheers)."  And  again  he  says,  ''  If  you  organise  as  well  as 
they  have  done  in  Connaught,  you  can  carry  out  this  programme,  the 
Land  Leaguers  of  Dublin  will  support  you,  but  you  must  organise 
strictly.  Bemember  that  to-day  you  are  only  commencing  the  fight. 
Every  townland  must  be  canvassed  carefully,  and  every  farmer 
asked  to  join ;  and  any  man  who  breaks  the  rules  of  the  Land  League, 
and  takes  a  farm  from  which  a  neighbour  has  been  evicted,  or 
who  buys  cattle  or  crops  which  have  been  seized  for  rent,  or  who 
has  any  dealings  with  a  man  who  has  taken  a  farm  from  which  a 
neighbour  has  been  evicted,  that  man  you  must  not  speak  to,  you  must 
not  buy  from  him,  nor  sell  to  him,  nor  have  any  dealings  with  him 
whatever,  and  before  a  month  is  out  he  will  leave  the  country  and 
the  farm  vacant.  Now,  how  are  you  to  set  about  organising)  In  each 
townland  two  men  should  agree  to  go  round  and  ask  every  farmer 
to  give  his  name  for  the  Land  League.  Let  them  go  with  books,  and 
let  each  farmer  give  his  valuation  and  his  rent ;  let  those  be  brought 
all  into  a  oentnd  committee,  and  submitted  to  them,  and  let  them  say 
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where  the  rents  are  excessive,  and  in  that  iownland  order  the  members 
to  pay  no  more  than  a  certain  sum  for  rent.     When  that  order  goes  oat 
any  man  that  does  not  obey  it  is  a  traitor  to  the  people,  and  a  Mend  c^ 
the  oppressors  of  the  farmers,  and  do  not  you  have  any  more  dealings 
with  him,  and  he  will  soon  leave  the  country.     By  that  means  I  tell  you 
that  you  can  reduce  rents  here  in  Tipperary,  by  your  own  unaided 
action  ;  by  that  means  you  can  put  a  stop  to  eviction,  by  that  means 
you  can  make  yourselves  independent  of  the  landlords,  and  until  you 
have  done  that  by  your  own  action  in  Tipperary,  I  tell  you  that  the  F.ngliah 
Parliament  will  give  you  no  justice."     He  spoke  in  Clonmel  on  the  24th 
October.     That  was  a    great    meeting.     The    Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were    present^     as    was     proved.     Mx.     Arthur    Moore    was    pre- 
sent,    and     several      other      persons,      in      whose      presence     Mr. 
DiUon    had    to    be    more    careful    than    usuaL     But    he    says — 
'^  The  great  thing  is  you  must  multiply  the  branches  of  the  League ; 
start  one  in  every  pariah.      You  must  go  on  with  this  policy.      If  the 
Government  prosecutes,  you  must  show  if  the  Irish  people  are  a  nation 
of  cowards  or  a  nation  of  men.      The  way  to  act  if  tibe  Government 
prosecutes  is  this :  if  they  prosecute  your  president  or  the  secretary,  put 
two  other  men  in  their  places  and  go  on  with  the  work.     By^and-by  the 
jails  will  be  ftdl,  and  they  will  find  it  not  so  easy  a  task  to  put  the 
whole  of  Ireland  into  jail  (cheers).     In  fact,  it  is  my  impression,  if  they 
continue  this  policy,   before  long  they  will  find  the   best  thing  to 
do  is  to  put  the  landlords  into  jail.''      This  was  received,   of  course, 
with  cheers,  just  in  the  way  the  celebrated  Prime   Minister  went 
into  the  war  with  a  light  heart.     This  was  on  the   24th   October, 
Lord    Moimtmorres  having  been  murdered  on  the   26th   September. 
'*  Now,  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  any  nervousness  on  the  point  of 
crime.     I  am  not  aware  ^e  Irish  people  have  been  guilty  of  crime  to 
any  extent  that  justifies  what  has  been  said.     I  am  aware  that  the  Lon- 
don press  are  manufacturing  deliberately  in  Dublin  false  crimes,  which 
they  are  sending  over  by  the  column  to  London  to  raise  a  cry  against 
our  people  (cheers.)"    This,  gentlemen,  is  a  serious  attack  on  the  re- 
porters who  send  the  Irish  telegrams  to  London.  '*  But  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  for  any  nervousness  on  the  point  of  crime.''    Have  they  not 
st^uned  their  cause  by  crime  1     Did  he  consider  the  murder  of  Lord 
Moimtmorres  no  crime — ^the  murder  of  an  unfortunate  nobleman  no  crime  t 
''  But  I  say,  I  refuse  to  denounce  crime  because  I  say  the  Irish  people 
have  not  stained  their  cause  by  crime.     The  landlords  need  not  get  into  a 
state  of  excitement,  and  imagine  we  are  going  to  bum  or  pull  their 
houses  down  as  they  have  pulled  the  houses  of  the  people  down.     (A 
voice :  '  No.')     We  do  not  propose  to  do  any  of  those  violent  things, 
because  we  are  the  majority ;  we  have  the  power  on  our  side,  and  we 
are  going  to  win.     (A  voice :  '  We  will  do  it.')     We  do  not  need  there- 
fore to  do  anything  which  will  justify  their  outrageous  language,  but  we 
do  need  to  show  that  the  people  this  time  are  determined;  and  they  will 
not  be  deluded  either  by  Whig  orators,  or  be  told  to  trust  to  the  Go- 
vernment which  has  nothing  to  give  to  the  people  but  coercion  and  pro- 
secution, but  will  trust  to  their  own  eyes  and  their  hands.  They  will  show 
the  landlords  and  Government  in  spite  of  their  teeth  they  will  retain 
the  lands  of  Tipperaiy,  and  will  hold  the  lands  of  Tipperary,  and 
when  we  have  told  them  that  lesson,  for  years  to  come  you  will  find 
that    the    landlords   of    Tipperary    will    go   not   to    the   CW;le  to ' 
ask     for     coercion,     but    to    Westminster,     and    say,     *Por    God's 
sake       settle      the      land        question.'       Give      them      something, 
abolish    landlordism,    and    let    them    be    rid    of   their    tenants." 
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That  is  a  quiet  speech,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  clergy  and  some  members 
of  Parliament  were  present — a  very  quiet  speech.  Even  in  reference  to 
crime  *^  he  told  them  not  to  be  nervous  about  it "  he  would  not  *^  denounce 
crime  "  because  no  crime  had  been  committed,  However,  in  Tipperary 
it  was  not  necessary  to  speak  with  ''bat^  breath  and  whispering 
humbleness''  at  all.  '^  It  was  not  till  lately  that  Tipperary  knew  what 
landlordism  was,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Tipperary  rose  in  rebellion  against  landlordism,  (cheers.)  Many  of  you 
know  that  in  the  last  century  for  three  years  this  county  was  in  open  re- 
bellion against  landlordism,  until  they  poured  their  troops  into  it  and 
smothered  the  resistance  of  the  people  in  blood,  when  they  killed  poor 
Father  Sheehy  at  Clonmel.  (Groans.)  From  that  day  to  this  the  people 
of  Tipperary  have  been  either  in  open  or  in  smothered  rebellion  against 
that  institution,  and  to-day  you  have  assembled,  I  suppose  the  largest 
meeting  that  ever  gathered  in  Tipperary,  to  declare  that  we  are  now  going 
to  make  a  new  departure,  not  to  forget  or  to  make  terms  with  landlordism, 
but  to  raise  the  banner  a^;ain,  and  enrol  every  man  in  Tippe- 
rary, who  is  not  a  landlord  or  an  agent,  under  the  banner  of 
<Down  with  landlordism,'  and  the  land  of  Ireland  will  be  given 
back  to  the  tenants."  Then,  speaking  of  men  being  put  in 
prison,  he  says — ''For  every  man  that  is  put  in  do  you  knock  off 
a  certain  per  centage  of  the  rent  you  are  going  to  pay.  With  regard  to 
the  rent,  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  in  Tipperary  now  when  we 
ought,  in  the  name  of  the  National  Land  League,  to  proclaim  all  over 
this  county,  that  for  this  year  the  people  shall  pay  no  more  rent  than 
Ghciffith's  valuation — that  they  shall  pay  Griffith's  valuation,  and  no 
more  (cheers).  I  think  that  is  about  ^e  fairest  thing  that  we  can  come 
at.  If  the  landlords  do  not  like  that,  let  them  go  over  to  London,  and 
go  down  and  make  a  petition  to  the  London  Parliament  to  settle  the 
question.  The  people  of  Ireland  have  petitioned  to  fchat  Parliament  too 
often.  The  people  of  Ireland  will  not  petition  to  an  English  Parliament 
again."     Well,  that  advice,  I  believe,  has  been  foUowed. 

Mr.  CtMrran. — ^The  Dean  of  Cashel  was  in  the  chair  at  that  meeting. 

Sergeant  Heron, — ^The  Dean  of  Cashel  1 — ^Yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Did  the  Dean  of  Cashel  remonstrate  against 
the  use  of  that  language  1 

Sergeant  Heron, — Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  referred  to  a  very  im- 
portant meeting  at  Limerick.  These  meetings  are  held  in  what  I  will 
call  great  centres  of  wealth  and  industry.  Clonmel  is  a  fine  towu. 
Everyone  familiar  with  business  knows  that  Ireland  is  not  such  a 
starving  place  all  over  as  these  persons  are  perpetually  assert- 
ing. My  learned  and  able  friend,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  referred 
to  the  Parliamentary  returns  in  a  genend  way  about  the 
agricultural  distress  in  the  country.  These  things,  as  was 
observed  from  the  Bench,  are  all  perfectly  well  known,  and 
collected  in  that  able  collection  of  statistics,  Thom's  Directory — they  are 
perfectly  well  known  to  every  one.  But  almost  a  few  pages  on  in  the 
same  returns  about  Ireland,  if  my  leaned  friend  looks,  he  will  find  by 
the  Probate  returns  that  the  value  of  property  in  Ireland  increased  from 
£90,000,000  from  1845-1850  to  £250,000,000  in  1870.  He  will 
find  that  these  oppressed  tenant  farmers,  out  of  thirty-two  millions  on 
deposit  receipts  in  the  Banks  and  the  Savings  and  Post  Office  banks  in 
Ireland,  have  twenty  millions,  and  we  in  Ireland  are  paying  income 
tax  on  £35,000,000* 

Mr.  StiUivan. — ^There's  no  such  column  in  the  statistics  for  the  tenant 
farmers  of  Ireland. 
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Sergeant  Heron, — Does  he  saj  that  the  tenant  fieirmen  of  Irebnd  have 
nothing  in  the  banks ) 

Mr.  SvUivan, — I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  said  there  was  no  sodi 
column  for  the  farmers. 

Sergeant  Heron, — Then  I  ask  my  learned  frigid  to  state — 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald — You  have  no  right  to  put  a  questioii  to 
counsel^  sergeant. 

Sergeant  Heron, — No^  my  lord,  but  the  tenant  farmers  have  twenty 
millions  of  money  in — 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^I  must  take  the  liberty  of  interposing,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  have  no  evidence  before  us  for  that 
statement,  sergeant. 

Mr.  Macdmiogh, — He  haa  no  right,  my  lord,  at  the  close  of  the  case, 
to  state  these  figures,  unless  he  does  me  the  fieivour  of  permitting  me  to 
reply  to  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — You  have  no  right  to  address  the  courts 
Mr.  Macdonogh. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^Very  well. 

Sergeant  Heron, — My  learned  friends  will  not  permit  me  to  say  we 
are  paying  income  tax  on  £35,000,000.  This  is  the  old  system  of  com- 
paring Ireland  to  the  starved  apothecary.  It  is  exploded.  HoweTer,  I 
may  refer  to  Mr.  Dillon  in  Tipperary — Clonmel,  a  prosperous  town ;  and 
Limerick,  although  not  so  prosperous  as  it  ought  to  be,  still  a  great 
centre  of  wealth  and  industry.  "  Let  me  tell  you  that  the  National 
Land  League  of  Ireland  does  not  propose  only  to  prevent  the  landlords 
raising  the  rants,  but  it  proposes  to  teach  the  landlords  of  Ireland  that 
the  day  has  gone  by  when  they  are  to  ^:k.  the  rents  of  Ireland."  There 
is  a  new  claim  coming  in — ^the  landlord  is  never  to  raise  his  rent. 
'^  Let  me  tell  you  that  the  National  Land  League  of  Ireland  does  not 
propose  only  to  prevent  the  landlords  raising  the  rents,  but  it  proposes 
to  teach  the  landlords  of  Ireland  that  the  day  has  gone  by  when  they  are 
to  fix  the  rents  of  Ireland  (cheers),  that  until  they  come  to  a  just  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  the  Land  Leagues,  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  shall 
fix  the  rent  at  a  fair  value,  and  pay  no  more  than  what  is  fair.  We  pnv 
pose  to  bring  down  the  rents  of  Ireland  to  what  will  be  a  £ur  value.  We 
propose  to  take  back  from  the  landlords  what  they  robbed  firom  the 
people  in  the  days  of  their  power.  We  propose  to  settle  the  Irish  land 
queution  by  showing  (a  voice,  '  American  principles,*)  the  Irish  landlords 
that  we,  the  people  of  Ireland,  have  the  power,  without  appealing  to 
Parliament  at  all,  to  dictate  to  them  what  rents  we  shall  pay,  and  to  pay 
no  more.  Now  I  vrant  to  ask  the  people  of  Limerick  are  they  going  to 
submit  to  tyranny  while  Tipperaiy,  and  Clare,  and  Keny,  and  Cork, 
have  raised  the  banner  of  revolt  against  it  f  ('  No,  no.')  If  you  are  not 
going  to  submit,  show  yuu  are  men,  and  let  there  be  before  Christmas, 
before  three  weeks,  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  every  pariah  of  the 
County  of  Limerick  (cheers).  Go  over  the  rent-it)!!  on  every  estate 
in  Limerick,  and  when  the  next  gale  day  comes,  have  agreed 
amongst  yourselves  what  you  are  going  to  pay.  In  Tipperary  they  have 
pledged  themselves  to  pay  no  more  than  Griffith's  valuation.  1 
think  you  would  do  well  to  take  the  same  pledge  in  Limerick. 
('  We  will.')  When  you  have  taken  it,  stand  to  it  like  men,  and  stand 
to  each  other,  and  if  any  man  goes  back  on  his  neighbour,  then  let  him 
be  an  outcast  in  Limerick  (cheers).  Now  is  the  time  for  every  conntj 
to  organize  and  pull  together  in  this  cause.  Do  not  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  beat  down  Mayo  or  Galway  while  Limerick  is  quiet    They 
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will  oome  to  you  afterwards  when  they  have  defeated  Mayo.     When 
they  attack  them  in  the  rear,  show  them  that  they  will  require  as  much 
trouble  to  levy  rackrents  in  Limerick  as  to  levy  them  in  GsJway.     Keep 
the  poUce  if  necessary,  marching  from  one  end  of  Limerick  to  the  other, 
as  they  have  got  to  march  from  one  end  of  Mayo  to  the  other,  and  before  a 
year  is  out,  you  will  bring  things  to  such  a  pass  that  it  will  take,  not 
1 1 ,000,  but  50,000  police  to  levy  rackrents  in  Ireland.     When  you  have 
brought  about  such  a  condition  of  things  that  50,000  jwlice  will  not  levy 
rackrents,  then   the  Irish  land  qaestaon  will  be  settled,  and  the  land- 
lords will  come  to  reasonable  terms  without  any  more  pressure.     I  will 
only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  you  do  not  play  the  part  of  men  now,  do 
no  not  ever  complain  again  of  biEui  laws,  because  if  you  allow  rackrents 
to  be  levied  in  Limerick  this  year,  all  I  can  say  is  to  the  landloi*ds  of 
Limerick  :  *  Rackrent  the  tenantry  of  Limerick  to  your  hearths  content.' " 
In  Killaloe  Mr.  Dillon  addresses  a  great  meeting,  held  on  the  Clare  side, 
of  the  farmers  of  Clare  and  of  Tipperary.     What  does  he  say  1  .  Here  is 
the  speech. — '*  Let  the  manhood  of  Ireland  rise  to-day,  and  resolve  that 
we  will  bring  the  Irish  Landlords  on  their  knees  before  that  door. 
(Cheers,  *  Never  to  rise  again.')     Let  us  resolve  that  the  tenantry  of  Ire- 
land will  never  again  ask  for  justice  at  the  hands  of  English  ministers 
or  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  but  that  by  their  action  in  Ireland 
they  will  drive  the  Irish  landlords  over  to  London  to  beg  for  protection 
and  for  justice.  (Cheers.)    Let  me  tell  you  that  you  can  do  all  this.     It 
only  requires  you  to  play  the  part  of  men,  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  the 
Land  League,  and  you  will  teach  the  Irish  landlord  that  not  he,  but  the 
Land  League,  will  settle  the  rents  (cheers) ;  and  you  will  teach  the  Irish 
landlord  that  he  will  not  evict  one  man  out  of  his  home  until  the  Land 
League  has  given  him  leave.      (Cheers.)      The  English  Parliament  has 
been     always     the     friend     of    the     Irish     landlords.       Let    them 
go     to     their     old      friends     now     and     ask — (interruption.)        I 
Bay  here  to-day,  in  the  name  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  that  it  has 
oome   now   to   that   pass    that    we   do   not    care   about  legislation." 
So  it  has  come  to  that  pass,  they  don't  care  about  legislation.     Five 
or  six  of  my  learned  friends,  one  after  another,  spoke  about  constitu- 
tional agitation.     Constitutional   agitation  !      Mr.  Dillon  boldly  says, 
**  Things  have  come  to  that  pass  that  we  do  not  care  about  legislation." 
Does  he  mean  what  he  said  ?    '*  All  we  want  is  what  was  said  fifty 
years  ago  by  a  Tipperary  priest,  Father  Davoran,  when  he  wrote  to 
Daniel  O'Connell,  and  said  in  the  Tithe  War,  *  The  Irish  farmers  do 
not  want  protection ;  they  do  not  want  legislation  in  an  English  Parlia- 
ment ;  all  they  want  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  to  leave  them 
face  to  face  with  the  tyrant.' "    This  is  constitutional  agitation.     That 
is  a  quotation  said  to  be  by  Father  Davoran.      Then  Mr.  Dillon  goes 
on  : — ^*  All  that  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  want  now  is  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour,  and  to  leave  them  face  to  face  with  the  landlords,  and  we  will  give 
a  very  good  account  of  the  landlords  and  of  the  rackrenters  in  Ireland." 
Now  do  you  see  the  meaning  of  Archbishop  M'Cabe's  pastoral.  "  Let  me 
say,  then,  that  the  man  who  comes  to  you  now,  and  tells  you  to  trust 
to  any  British  minister,  or  tells  you  to  trust  to  the  present  Government 
because  they  have  promised  well,  is  an  enemy,  and  do  not  take  his 
advice.      Follow  the  Land  League,  which  has  shown  its  power  by  pro- 
tecting the  farmer  of  Ireland;  follow  the  Land  League,  which  has 
already  forced,  to  my  own  knowledge,  seven  men  in  Ireland  to  resign 
farms  which  they  had  taken  over  their  neighbours'  heads.     In  the  town 
of  Midleton,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  there  was  a  man  evicted  and  his 
neighbour  took  the  farm.     He  had  gone  behind  his  back  and  bribed  the 
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agent ;  and  I  sent  down  there  last  week,  at  the  request  of  the  Land 
League,  to  the  town  of  Midleton,  that  I  would  hold  a  meeting  there  on 
Tu^day  next,  and  request  him  to  give  up  the  farm ;  and  on  Friday 
last  the  Land  League  got  a  letter  saying  he  begged  to  state  he  would 

resign  the  farm 

Well,  then,  the  task  that  is  before  you  is  this :  Pledge  every  man  who 
is  here,  and  every  man  in  the  two  counties — that  is  Clare  and  Tipperary 
— not  to  pay  one   farthing  over  Griffith's  valuation  (cheers);  and  if 

any  man ^let  every  parish  in  the  two  counties  have  its  Land  League, 

let  every  man  be  enrolled  in  that  Land  League,  and  do  not  wait  for 
them  to  come  in,  but  send  young  men  roimd  to  ask  eveiy  farmer — 
having  a  list  of  eiveiy  fanner — ^to  ask  him  will  he  come  in  or  will  he 
not  1  And  then  you  will  know  who  are  the  friends  of  the  people,  and 
who  are  their  enemies-— (interruption),  and  then  let  each  parish 
resolve  for  itself  what  they  will  pay.  Let  them  hold  a  meeting  of  the 
executive,  let  them  consider  the  case,  and  let  them  resolve  what  they 
will  pay.  You  must  alter  the  resolution  according  to  circumstances. 
If  you  have  got  to  deal  with  a  fery  bad  rack-renter  who  has 
raised  his  rents  more  than  double  the  Taluation,  you  ought  not 
to  pay  him  a  single  farthing  this  year.  If  he  is  a  more  moderate 
man,  come  down  to  the  valuation ;  but  you  must  suit  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  circumstances  of  each  locality.  When  you  InKf^  come  to 
that  resolution,  then  the  man  who  goes  iMuik  on  the  organization — who 
goes  behind  backs  and  pays,  while  he  stands  pledged  to  his  neighboom 
to  stand  by  them — you  must  treat  him  as  what  he  is  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
traitor  to  his  people  and  to  hitt  country.  You  must  make  an  outlaw 
of  him,  and  let  no  honest  man  speak  to  him,  or  have  anything  to 
say  to  him."  At  Thurles  he  spoke  on  the  14th  November. — "If  we 
are  struck  at  and  imprisoned,  whom  ought  we  to  hold  responsible  for 
that  imprisonment)  We  ought  to  hold  responsible  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  who  have  urged  upon  the  Crovemment  this  insane  course  of 
coercion.  And  what  will  be  our  plain  duty  1  Our  plain  duty  will  be, 
and  our  policy,  to  inflict  a  punishment  upon  the  landlords  of  Ireland, 
which  will  make  them  repent  of  their  course.  We  shall  issue  orders, 
the  executive  of  the  Land  League  will  issue  orders  to  the  people, 
probably,  if  this  course  is  determined  upon,  to  strike  some  counter- 
blow at  the  landlords,  and  I  trust  and  hope  that  the  people  will  be 
prepared  to  obey  (cheers).  We  will  advise  you  to  do  nothing  unwise  ; 
we  will  advise  you  to  do  nothing  impractical ;  but  we  will  advise  you 
to  do  something  diat  will  very  quickly  bring  the  landlords  to  reason, 
and  make  them  more  anxious  to  let  us  out  than  to  keep  us  in." 
And  he  says,  '^  I  think  that,  when  the  country  is  thoroughly  well 
organized,  it  will  be  a  very  serious  qiiestion  for  the  branches  whether 
they  ought  not  to  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  allow  any  member  of  the 
League  to  deal  with  any  trader  who  will  not  join  the  League."  At 
Ballaghadereen,  on  the  following  Sunday,  he  says,  "  We  have  seen  the 
hand  of  the  evictor  stopped,  and  we  have  seen  cases  where  processes  of 
eviction  have  been  issued,  we  have  seen  the  execution  of  those  processes, 
those  eviction  decrees,  delayed  in  fear  of  the  Land  League  and  of  its  fol- 
lowers  (cheers).  And  furthermore,  we  have  not  alone  stopped  the  hands  <^ 
the  evictor,  but  we  have  undone  his  work.  In  seven  or  eight  cases  we  have 
taken  away  from  the  land  grabber  the  prey  which  he  took  from  the  un« 
fortunate  victim  of  the  evictor.  (*Dowff  with  the  land  grabber.') 
Seven  farms  have  been  handed  back  to  the  Land  League  at  our  request, 
and  it  is  but  a  short  three  weeks  ago  since  in  the  county  of  Cork  a  man 
who  had  taken  a  faxm  from  which  his  neighbour  had  been  evicted,  at  my 
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request  gave  it  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Land  League  of  that  district." 
.  .  .  .  *'  Let  the  tenantry  on  each  estate  gather  together,  or  let  them 
elect  representatives  where  the  estate  is  very  large,  and  let  them  come 
together  and  make  an  agreement  of  what  they  are  able  to  afford 
to  pay  this  year,  or  what  is  fair  for  them  to  pay,  and  that  will  differ 
according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  ^e  case.  When  they 
have  made  that  agreement,  let  them  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  that 
no  man  will  go  behind  his  neighbour  and  break  away  from  the  agreement. 
Let  them,  then,  go  in  as  a  body  and  offer  to  the  landlord  or  to  the  agent 
the  rent  on  which  they  have  agreed,  and  tell  him  that  they  require  for 
that  sum  a  full  and  clear  receipt  for  the  year's  i^nt  (cheers).  If  he 
refuses  to  give  that  full  and  clear  receipt,  take  home  the  money 
and  pay  nothing,  and  wait  until  he  becomes  more  reasonable. 
Well,  now,  the  man  who  goes  back  on  his  neighbours  and  who  breaks 
away  from  the  engagement  and  pays  his  rent,  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to 
turn  the  cold  shoulder  to  him,  and  have  no  communication  with  him.  The 
question  then  arises  as  to  what  the  landloi-d  will  do,  or  the  agent,  when  this 
offer  is  made  to  him.  He  may  serve  you  with  notice  of  eviction,  and  if  he 
does  you  must  then  put  down  your  foot  and  have  it  out  with  him.  You  must 
hold  the  rent,  and  keep  that  for  you  own  use.  If  he  serves  you  with  a  notice 
of  eviction  come  into  the  Land  League  here,  submit  your  case ;  send  up 
the  notices  to  Dublin ;  we  will  take  them  up  and  defend  them,  and  we  will 
back  you  up  in  this  struggle  (cheers.)  But  do  not  you  see — ^you  see  the 
advantage  of  holding  on  by  the  rent,  because  if  any  man  should  be 
evicted  he  would  want  some  means  to  support  him  until  he  gets  back 
to  his  farm,  because  you  must  remember,  and  you  miist  be  prepared 
to  run  some  risk,  and,  if  necessary  even  to  submit  to  eviction.  If 
you  are  evicted,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  sun  above  you  to-day  you  will 
be  back  again  before  the  year  is  out.  Mayo  has  taught  a  lesson  to 
the  rest  of  Ireland  in  the  policy  of  the  Land  League,  and  the  word  '  Boy- 
cott* has  gone  all  over  the  country  (cheers.)  Now,  what  we  propose 
to  do  is,  every  evicted  farm — we  will  Boycott  the  farm,  and  it  will  re- 
quire an  English  army,  such  as  that  which  has  come  down  to  Lough 
Mask,  to  hold  any  farm  from  which  a  Mayo  man  has  been  evicted.  So 
long  as  they  keep  the  army  on  the  feirm,  well,  we  will  support  the 
tenant  who  has  been  evicted  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as 
soon  as  the  army  evacuates  he  can  go  back  to  his  own  home  (cheers). 
Now,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as  regards  the  amount  of  rent  that  ought  to 
be  paid.  This  is  a  question  which  we  must  leave  to  each  branch  to 
decide  for  itself ;  but  if  high  rents  have  been  charged  for  the  peist  years, 
where  the  people  have  been  rack-rented  for  some  years  past,  they  ought 
to  pay  nothing  at  all  this  year.  Where  the  rents  have  been  more 
moderate,  I  think  that,  where  they  are  able  to  afford  it,  they  ought  to  pay 
Griffith's  valuation.  We  leave  that  to  the  executive  of  each  branch  to 
decide  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  tenant.  Well,  now,  I 
would  ask  you  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  Irish  farmer  of  to-day 
with  what  it  was  two  years  ago,  and,  when  you  have  made  that  com- 
parison, let  every  man  who  does  not  like  to  be  a  slave  take  his  stand  by 
the  I^md  League,  and  determine  to  remain  a  member  of  it.  What 
were  you  two  years  ago )  Is  it  not  true  that  the  agent  and  the  bailiff 
exercised  a  terror  over  every  farmer  on  an  estate  1  Is  it  not  true 
to-day  that  you  are  no  more  afraid  of  the  agent  or  the  bailiff  than 
I  am  (cheers).  Is  it  hot  true  to-day  that  the  agent  and  the 
bailiff  are  a  great  deal  more  afraid  of  you  than  you  are  of  them  V 
That  is  perfectly  true,  and  said  with  exultation  by  Mr.  Dillon.  Is  it 
not  true  to-day  that  the  agent  and  the  bailiff  are  a  great  deal  more  afraid 
of  yeu  than  you  are  of  them.     Many  an  agent)  many  a  bailiff  through- 
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oat  the  counties  of  Ireland  are,  as  is  their  boasts  quivering  in  fear  of  the 
Land  League.     "  And  I  ask  you  what  is  it  that  has  done  all  this  for 
jou  )    What  is  it  that  has  made  you  freemen  to-day  instead  of  slaves. 
What    is  it  that  has  made,   as  I  said,  the    agent  and   the    bailiff 
civil  and  very  much  obliged  for  whatever  you  will  give  them  f    It  is 
the  policy  and  the  action  of  the  National  Land  League.     It  has  taught 
you  how  to  emancipate  yourselves  without  having  recourse  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  English  Parliament.     You  were  told  before  that  your 
only  hope  was  in  the  Parliament  of  London,  but  we  told  you  that  jour 
hope   was  in  your  own  manhood.     For  thirty  years  you  kndt  at  the 
door  of  England's  Parliament,  and  you  got  no  redress  ;  for  thirty  years 
you  crouched,  or  you  were  afraid,  before  the  agent's  office  or  the  baiUffof 
the  estate.     But  we  told  you  to  band  yourselves  together,  and  to  stand  on 
your  own  rights  and  yourown  manhood ;  and  where  are  you  to-day.     Tou 
are  in  a  position  not  to  beg  for  reduction  of  rents,  not  to  ask  for  favours 
from  landlords  or  agents ;  you  are  in  a  position  to  determine  what  your 
rights  are,  and  when  you  have  made  up  your  minds,  to  stand  on  them, 
and  to  insist  on  them.     Then,  if  ever  again  the  landlord   or  the  agent 
tramples  upon  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  their  own  fault   and 
their  own  cowardice.     You  are  free  men  to-day  ;  before  you  leave  this 
meeting,  resolve  that  you  never  will  be  trampled  on  again,  unless  it  be 
over  your  dead  bodies  (loud  cheers).     But  remember  also  that  your  free- 
dom can  only  be  kept  by  the  strictest  orgamzation,  by  the  courage,  by 
the  determination,  if  the  hour  should  come,  that  you  will  stand  to  your 
rights  as  men  (cheers).     We  confidently  expect  that  this  struggle  will 
go  on  to  the  end  without  bloodshed,  without  violence,  and  without  danger ; 
but  shame  on  the  Irishman  who  would  be  afraid,  if  the  necessity  aro^ 
and  if  the  risk  came,  to  take  his  stand  by  Ins  own  threshold,  and  defend 
it  at  the  cost  of  his  life-blood.     Let  it  go  forth  now  that  the  Irish  nation, 
having  once  acertained  their  power  and  their  rights,  will  never  again 
submit  td  be  trampled  on,  unless  their  life-blood  has  been  spilt  at  first  on 
their    own      threshold."       That    was      at   Ballaghadereen,     in    the 
county  of  Mayo,  a    county  with    which    Mr.    Dillon    is    peculiarly 
connected.      In      Fethard,      after     saying      that      the      house     of 
every  landlord  in  Ireland  will  be  built  over  a  volcano,  and  he  cannot 
tell  the  hour  when  that  volcano  may  burst  and  sweep  him,  and  all  that 
belong  to  him,  to  afar  worse  fate  than  that  which  the  National  Land 
League  dealt  out  to  him — he  says,  in  conclusion — "  I  would  like  to  say 
in  conclusion  that  I  think  that  the  interest  of  this  movement,  particularly, 
as  regards  the  good  name  of  the  Irish  race  in  foreign  countries  would  be 
best  served  by  the  people  maintaining  a  strictly  defensive  policy  " — and 
then,  referring  to  Mr.  Boycott,  again  he  says,  never  a  man  could  be 
touched,  for  never  a  hair  of  his  head  was  hurt  Mr.  Boyton  speaks  at  the 
same  meeting,  at  Fethard.     Grentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  say  the  last  of  the 
speeches  I  shall  refer  to  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon,  at  Templederry. 
Speaking  there  with  all  the  influence  that  the  position  of  memb^  for  the 
county  could  give  him,  after  an  account  of  the  great  exertions  he  had 
made  in  spreading  the  principles  of  .the  Land  League,  referring  to  Boy- 
cottingandreferringto  Ulster,he  finally  makes  this  promise  tothepeople — 
''  But,  as  I  said  before,  let  the  representatives  upon  each  townland  under 
the  League  come  together.     Let  them  as  honest  men  discuss  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  condition  c^the  coimtry.     Let  them  talk  the  matter 
over.     Let  them  decide  what  they  will  dd ;  what  they  can  fiurly  do ; 
what  it  would  be  just  to  do.     Let  them  then  resolve  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  stand  together  and  the  Land  League  will  support  them  in  the 
course  they  determine  upon.     We  leave  it  to  the  men  who  know  the 
soil  best,  to  the  men  who  have  lived  upon  it^  who  have  laboured  on  it| 
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and  who  have  brought  up  to  their  fiBunilies  out  of  it ;  they  know  what 
the  soil  is  honestlj  worth,  and  they  know  what  they  ought  to  pay ;  let 
them  decide,  and  we  will  support  th^n  in  their  decision.  But  what 
the  Land  League  has  proved  is  this,  that  the  day  has  gone  by  in  Ireland 
when  the  landlord  can  settle  the  rent  by  his  own  free  will  and  whim. 
The  day  is  gone  by  when  the  landlord  class  have  all  the  power  in  settling 
the  rent.  The  day  has  come  in  when  the  people  of  Ireland  are  to  settle 
the  rents.  The  day  is  at  hand  when  rent  will  cease  in  Ireland  for  ever." 
No  doubt,  if  he  were  successful,  rent  would  cease  in  Ireland  for  ever. 
And  that  is  the  wild  political  scheme  which  is  proposed  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  conspiracy.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  task  is  nearly  concluded.  I  have  tried  in 
addressing  you  to  speak  strictly  to  the  evidence  in  the  case.  I  have 
tried  to  perform  that  duty.  As  regards  the  fourteen  defendants,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  speak  to  you,  to  use  a  technical  expression, '*  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  record."  And  if  I  have  said  as  regards  any  person  outside  the 
record — ^not  defendants,  but  associated  in  some  respects  with  them — if  I 
have  said  an  unfair  or  unjust  word  to  those  persons^  I  now  apologise. 
I  have  had  to  do  my  duty  which  is  at  all  times  for  the  Crown  in  Ireland 
a  painful  and  a  difficult  duty,  peculiarly  so  at  the  present  time,  when  of 
course  there  is  some  distress  in  our  land,  still  distress  which  all  regret,  and 
which  the  humane  and  the  charitable  do  their  best  to  relieve.  But, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  regards  this  conspiracy  I  look  on  it  as  almost, 
almost  I  will  say,  at  an  end  as  regards  success.  The  attempt  to  succeed 
must  be  put  down.  They  have  boasted  that  they  have  lowered  the 
rents  of  Ireland.  They  have  boasted  that  they  have  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping evictions  in  Ireland  and  that  they  have  prevented  for  ever  that  free 
competition,  that  inexorable  law  which  regulates  the  price  of  every  single 
thing  belonging  to  the  earth.  They  have  boasted  of  these  things,  but^ 
as  regards  Parliamentary  success  or  constitutional  agitation,  I  think  the 
political  rocket,  having  gone  almost  out  of  sight, — the  political  rocket  of 
Pamell  and  his  party  has  gone  up  as  high  as  ever  it  will  go,  and  the 
laws  of  political  gravitation  are  inexorable.  As  regards  the  legal 
aspect  of  this  case,  the  prosecution  is  conducted  solely  as  it  were  against 
the  strike  against  rents  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy  in 
that  respect.  But,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  in  this 
movement  the  able  organizers  have  sought  to  engage  many  other 
feelings — ^have  sought  to  engage  the  clergy  of  the  country 
belonging  to  one  great  denomination  in  it,  and,  as  I  proved  to  you 
yesterday,  at  the  meetings  where  they  did  not  attend,  used  language  of 
them  that  we  shall  not  now  advert  to.  They  have  also  sought  to  include 
in  that  movement,  and  they  appealed  in  that  movement  to  the  national 
sentiment  of  the  countiy,  and  at  all  the  meetings  where  the  clergy,  no 
doubt,  in  numbers  attended,  wherever  any  spoke  of  crime  they 
denounced  it — every  oup — ^they  appealed,  I  say,  not  only  to  the  religious 
element,  but  to  the  national  element,  which  is  so  strong  and  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Irish  people.  And  the  national  emblems  were  used 
at  the  meetings,  and  the  national  feelings  strongly  appealed  to.  Let  no 
man  sneer  at  nationality — at  the  nationality  implanted  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Irish  people.  They  have  suffered  for  it  and  they  still  have  the 
feeling  of  faith  and  fatherland,  and  the  symbols  of  nationality  are  dear 
to  them  as  they  are  dear  to  every  nation  in  the  world.  The  majesty  of 
Harry  the  King — the  greatest  king  England  ever  produced — did  not 
disdain  to  wear  the  leek  at  Aginoourt  or  on  St  David's  day  in  memory 
of  our  gallant  oousins,  the  Welshmen,  having  in  the  previous  century 
aided  to  win  the  great  victory,  wearing  the  leek  at  Poictiers«  Who 
oaimot  jf^mpathifle  with  Buna — 
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*^  The  rough  burr  thistle  spreading  wide^ 
Amang  the  bearded  here : 
I  turned  the  weedin  clips  aside, 
And  spared  the  symbol  dear.'* 

And  no  country  in  Europe  has  a  nobler  national  emblem  than  Ireland — 
the  shamrock  which  St.  Patrick  consecrated  to  faith  and  fatherland  upon 
the  Hill  of  Tara  and  the  Rock  of  Cashel.  This  noble  sentiment  has  been 
appealed  to,  and  no  one  can  blame  any  persons  enlisting  in  the  cause 
they  advocate  the  strongest  feelings  which  can  unite  a  people  to  th^ 
faiUi  and  to  their  country.     But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  is  plainly 
in  Ireland  what  I  would  call  a  small  Ireland  of  discontent.     I  use  no 
harsher  words.     There  is  great  poverty  in  our  country,  happily  from 
year  to  year  and  season  to  season  diminishing  in  intensity.     But  I  will 
also  say  there  is  a  greater  Ireland,  to  which  the  greater  number  of  the  Irish 
race  belong,  and  which  is  not  identified  with  the  small  Ireland  of  discontent. 
There  is  a  greater  Ireland  which  flourishes  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  or  English  law  prevails.  Our  prosperity  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  prosperity  of  England     Our  industry  is  connected  with  the  in- 
dustry of  England.  We  have  had  mentioned  in  this  trial  the  poor  harvest- 
man,  and  his  going  to  the  East  of  England.  Thousands  of  our  countrymen 
every  year  go  to  Eastern  England,  and  cut  the  rich  harvests  which  now 
wave  over  the  old  fens  and  morasses  once  the  haunts  of  outlaws.   And  our 
countrymen  bring  home  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poimds  every  year,  tiie 
wages  of  industry,  to  many  a  happy  Irish  home.   Our  honest  In&h  wcnkers 
take  their  place  as  working  men,  itte  heart  of  the  people,  the  marrow  and 
the  nerve  of  human  power.     There  is  the  greater  Ivdwid,  not  the  small 
Ireland  of  discontent.     In  the  great  minii^  ^Hstricts  of  England  how 
many  a  happy  Irish  home  there  ia.    In  those  wild  districts  where  once 
there  was  no  light  jit  mo^A  but  the  beacons  from  the  crags  calling  to 
civil  wax;  then  is  now  the  roar  of  mighty  furnaces,  which,  giving  lustre 
snd  brilliancy  to  the  midnight  of  entire  coimties,  guarantee  food  and 
happiness  to  thousands,  and  light  the  path  of  the  toiler  to  many  a  happy 
Insh  homa     We  used  to  speak  of  the  hum  of  industry.     Now  on  tiie 
banks  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Mersey,  the  roar  of  the  hammer  and  the 
steam  engine  louder  than  the  thunder  of  old  battles,  guarantees  food  and 
happiness  to  millions — ^food  and  happiness  to  many  a  happy  Irish 
home.     And  are  we  to  be  rooted  to  the  soil,  confined  here,  surrounded 
by  a  political  wall  of  brass,  whilst  the  language  of  Edmund  Burke,  and 
Robert  Bums,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  is  spoken  in  every  clime, 
in  every  place  to  which  Irish  and  English  genius,  industry,  and  enterprise 
can  force  their  way  ?    There  is  the  greater  Ireland,  the  true  Ireland. 
Our  commerce  traverses  the  great  circles  of  the  ocean.      On  the  great 
oceans  of  the  world  the  Union  Flag  of  our  country  and  the  Starry  Flag  of 
Libeiution — the  flag  of  Americar--Balute  one  another — on  every  sea. 
There  is  no  nobler  symbol  of  nationality  than  the  American  flag — 

^*  When  freedom  from  her  dazzling  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  tnere.^ 

Long  may  these  two  flags  reign  on  every  ocean  the  symboLi  of 
liberty  and  peace.  May  they  never  be  arrayed  against  each  other  by 
sea  or  land,  by  flood  or  field,  and  cursed  be  the  traitor  who  would  seek 
to  embroil  in  civil  war  our  brethren  in  America  and  our  brethren  in 
England.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  scenes  such  as  these  is  the 
true   Ireland   the  greater  Ireland      Turn  to  our  colonies  and  de- 
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pendencies.  Our  colonies  and  our  dependencies  are  vast  conti- 
nents. And  from  Canada  to  China  Irish  diplomacy  and  Irish 
eloquence  rule-— equally  under  the  mighty  C^onstellation  of  the  North 
or  the  splendour  of  the  Southern  Cross.  Irish  diplomacy  and  eloquence 
rule  in  those  splendid  young  nations,  in  which  are  thousands  and  millions 
of  happy  Irish  men  and  happy  Irish  women — there  is  the  greater  Ireland, 
— IriKh  diplomacy  and  eloquence  and  just  government  guaranteeing  peace 
and  prosperity  to  thousands  of  happy  Irieh  homes.  There  is  the  true,  the 
greater  Ireland.  Are  we  to  be  rooted  to  the  soil  while  the  Queen's 
Irish  regiments  march  to  death  with  military  glee  in  every  clime  in 
the  world,  and  are  we  to  be  excluded  from  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
our  empire,  while  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  Sir  Prederick  Koberts — 
Irishmen,  gallant  Irishmen — are  rivalling  the  glory  of  Lord 
€k>iigh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  1  And  what  Irish 
heart  does  not  thrill  with  rapture  at  their  genius  and  glory, 
except  those  included  in  the  small  Ireland  of  discontent  1  Grentlemen 
of  the  jury,  I  have  alluded  to  the  national  emblems  being  used,  trying 
to  engage  the  national  sentiment  at  these  meetings,  on  the  banners  and 
in  the  processions.  And  the  national  melodies  were  employed  also  for  the 
same  purpose.  But  with  the  Queen's  army,  the  national  melodies  of 
Ireland,  instead  of  being  isolated  in  Imushowen  and  Connemara,  have 
become  part  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  have  been  the  quidcsteps 
of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  As  the  morning  sun  flashes 
from  the  bayonets  of  the  Irish  soldiers  of  the  Queen  at  the  forts, 
posts,  and  garrisons  of  our  empire,  it  circles  the  world  with  one 
beam  of  morning  light.  As  the  morning  drum  beats  at  the  forts,  the 
posts,  and  the  garrisons  of  our  empire,  the  national  music  of  England, 
of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  follows  the  sun  and  keeps  company 
wilii  the  hours,  and  forms  one  continued  strain  of  melody,  recalling 
the  stirring  mBmoiies  of  a  thousand  years  of  victory  and  of 
liberty.  From  this  career  cf  glory  and  of  independence  are  we  to  be 
kept  back  and  rooted  in  the  soill  ChntleDian  of  the  jaacj,  thai  ahall 
never  be.  We  form  a  portion  of  a  great  and  free  empire,  a  mighty 
state,  the  work  of  a  thousand  years,  of  watchful  senates,  of 
sages,  and  of  heroes.  In  the  building  up  of  that  veist  empire 
Irishmen  have  held  no  undistinguished  part,  and  are  we  to 
abandon  our  share  in  our  inheritance )  We  are  a  imited  em- 
pire— "  United  we  stand ;  divided  we  fall."  Gentlemen,  when 
this  trial  commenced,  in  every  church,  in  every  cathedral  in  Europe, 
save  one,  the  voices,  the  holy  voices  of  children  were  singing  the 
Christmas  anthem,  "  Glory  to  Gk>d  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men."  That  anthem  is  as  acceptable  to  the  Almighty  said 
by  the  humble  shepherd  or  herd  on  the  mountain,  as  sung  by  the  voices 
of  priests  in  the  gilded  cathedrals.  May  I  be  permitted  to  express  a 
hope  that  all  will  join  in  the  anthem — Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ; 
peace  in  Ireland^  to  all  men  good  will  (applause^. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzobrald  (addressing  the  Jury). — Mr.  Foreman,  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  wish  to  sit  on  Saturday  again  % 

The  Forevnom,, — Yes,  my  lord  j  we  should  be  very  glad. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — U  you  think  well  of  it  we  can  go  on 
with  the  trial  to-morrow. 

A  Jv/ror. — We  would  prefer  to  adjourn  till  Monday. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Yery  well,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  finish  the  case  out  and  out  on  Monday.  I  presume  we  had 
better  adjourn  till  the  ordinary  hour  on  Monday,  as  the  mornings  are 
very  severe. 

The  Oonrt  then  acyoumed  till  Elevea  o^dook  on  Monday  momizig. 
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NINETEENTH  DAY— MONDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1881. 


The  Court  sat  at  a  quarter  after  eleven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  said — Grentlemen  of  the  jury,  ve  are  now  com- 
ing to  the  close  of  what  I  may  term  a  great  judicial  dntma.  This  iarial  is 
now  coming  to  an  end,  and,  notwithstanding  what  you  may  hare  read  or 
heard  as  being  said  or  written  elsewhere,  we  may  characterise  it  as  a 
trial  of  vast  importance,  and  one  carrying  with  it  great  issues,  and  on 
your  verdict  great  results,  bearing  upon  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
country.  We  have  arrived  now  at  liiat  stage  when  it  is  my  duty,  with 
the  assistance  and  guidance  of  my  learned  colleague,  to  direct  you,  to 
instruct  you — to  direct  you  in  point  of  law — and  from  us,  and  from  ua 
only,  can  you  take  the  law  which  must  govern  this  case.  It  is  abo, 
gentlemen,  my  province — ^it  is  my  duty — to  sum  up  the  evidence,  and 
to  give  you  what  assistance  I  can  in  the  investigation  of  that  evi- 
dence, and  lead  you  to  a  proper  and  just  result.  Grentle- 
men, I  say  unfeignedly  that  I  regret  this  duty  has  been  cast  on 
me.  It  is  one  that  I  woiild  willingly  have  avoided,  and  I  speak 
in  terms  of  perfect  sincerity  when  I  tell  you — ^not  by  way  of  exciis<^  — 
that  I  feel  mentally  and  physically  I  am  not  equal  to  the  task.  Gentle- 
men, in  my  infirmity,  however,  you  will  have  one  advantage — ^you  will 
have  no  oratory  from  me, ,  no  eloquence,  you  will  have  no  poetry,  and, 
above  all,  you  wiU  have  nothing  of  that  thing  which  is  called  the  perora- 
tion. Gentlemen,  I  may  say  one  word ,  without  delaying  you  unnecessarily, 
upon  the  course  of  this  trial,  and  with  the  full  concurrence  of  my  learned 
colleague,  I  acknowledge  your  inexhaustible  patience.  You  have  been 
taken  away  from  your  pursuits — ^from  your  business,  for  a  period  of 
now  over  three  weeks.  You  come  here  to  perform  a  most  irksome  and 
disagreeable  duty,  and  you  have  no  reward  or  compensation  for  it  but 
the  consciousness  that  you  may  do  your  duty.  I  have  observed, 
in  the  course  of  the  case,  that  there  has  not  been  from  your  box 
a  single  indication  which  would  lead  anyone — ^the  most  suspicious — 
to  the  idea  that  anyone  in  that  box  has  come  into  it  with  the 
determination  to  find  a  verdict  either  of  conviction  or  of  acquittal ;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  be  a  lamentable  misfortune  if  upon  a  great  trial  of  this 
kind  any  one  of  the  jury  should  have  entered  that  box  with  a  determi- 
nation, irrespective  of  the  evidence,  to  find  either  a  verdict  of  conviction 
or  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Gentlemen,  I  may  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
conduct  of  this  case,  and  it  meets  with  our  entire  approval ;  it  has'  been 
ushered  in  with  fairness  and  great  ability  by  the  public  prosecutor,  and 
it  has  been  met  on  the  other  side  by  the  counsel  representing  the  de- 
fendants with  equal  fairness  and  equal  ability.  And  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  think  I  pass  from  my  duty  when  I  say  that  we  both  have  looked 
with  admiration  upon  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  the  solicitor  for 
the  defendants  has  represented  his  clients.  Gentlemen,  there  is  one 
little  episode  in  the  case  which  I  may  advert  to.  I  saw  somewhere  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Pamell's — ^it  is  not  in  evidence  and  it  does  not  bear  upon 
any  issue,  but  I  think  it  was  a  letter  addressed  to  an 
American  friend,  in  which  he  complained  or  stated  that  ihe 
conduct  of  the  Attorney -General  has  been  marked  with  unfairness 
because  he  had  secured  for  himself  all  the  great  ability  of  the  Bar, 
imd  lefL  none  for  the  defence ;  and  there  was  somewhere  about  the  same 
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time  an  article  to  the  same  effect  appearing  in  a  leading  journal.  The 
result  of  both  was  that  a  double  stream  of  gold  flowed  into  the  treasury 
from  America  and  the  Irish  in  America,  and  largely  from  this  country. 
And,  gentlemen,  such  is  the  power  of  gold  that,  baiting  his  hook  dexter- 
ously, Mr.  Dillon,  the  solicitor  for  the  defendants,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Attorney-General  had  absorbed  all  the  ability  of  the  Bar,  has 
managed  to  secure  for  his  clients  the  veteran  experience  and  unceasing 
watchfulness  of  Mr.  Macdonogh ;  he  has  secured  also  the  simplicity  and 
persuasive  voice  of  Walker,  and  t  may  say  also  the  vigorous  and 
honest  outcome  of  M'Laughlin,  the  fiery  zeal  and  unpurchasable  eloquence 
of  one  whom  I  will  call  the  descendant  of  O'Brien  Boroihme ;  he  has 
had  also  the  historic  lore  of  Nolan,  the  portly  presence  and  polished 
wit  of  Mr.  Luke  Dillon,  and  also  the  genius  of  Adams  and  of  Sullivan ; 
and  I  say  imieignedly  of  these  two  last  gentlemen — that  is  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Sullivan — I  can  only  say  in  one  sentence  that 
they  have  amply  proved  in  this  trial  their  right  henceforth 
to  take  their  places  amongst  the  first  forensic  advocates  of  the 
day.  You  will  observe  that  from  this  category  I  have  omitted 
the  name  of  my  friend,  John  Adye  Curran,  but  it  is  to  give  him  the 
greatest  praise  of  all ;  for  although  we  have  listened  to  wonderful  and 
eloquent  speeches — certainly  not  too  long — I  give  to  Mr.  Curran  the  praise 
of  being  the  only  one  who  has  spoken  really  to  the  issues  of  the  trial. 
And,  indeed,  with  naive  simplicity  he  told  us  that  at  a  consultation — 
^  and  I  can  fancy  myself  present — he  was  told  by  his  leader  that-  some- 
*  body  most  speak  to  the  issues,  and  that  that  duty  was  placed  upon  him. 
Gentlemen,  there  is  another  little  episode  in  the  case  which  I  shall  pass 
by  very  shortly.  The  Attorney-General  gave  us  a  history  or  descnp- 
tion  of  what  I  may  call  the  personel  of  the  defendants.  He 
has  told  us  that  but  one  amongst  them,  namely,  Mr.  Pamell 
alone,  was  interested  in  the  land  of  Ireland.  But  I  think  that  was  a 
mistake,  because  every  citizen  of  this  country  is  interested  in  the 
amelioration  of  its  laws,  if  that  is  what  is  sought  for.  But, 
gentlemen,  I  cannot  forbear  whilst  on  this  topic  from  refer- 
ring to  a  passage  in  one  of  the  speeches  not  read,  and  which  1  would 
not  advert  to  save  that  it  does  not  affect  the  issue.  There  is  a  gentle- 
man represented  I  see  in  many  of  the  speeches  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  and  he 
lent  his  legal  assistance  in  framing  the  constitution  of  the  League,  and 
his  eloquence  on  all  occasions  when  required,  and  this  person,  this  gen- 
tlemen, attended  one  of  the  meetings  in  Maryborough,  I  think.  It  was 
a  meeting  reported  certainly  only  by  a  policeman,  and  he  says  with  great 
simplicity — "  I  travelled  twelve  hours  to  be  present  at  this  meeting.  I 
left  my  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  I  travelled  all  night  in  order  to 
be  present ;  I  have  been  fourteen  hours  on  the  road,  and  you  may  ask 
me  what  brought  me  here  V  He  then  proceeds  to  answer  the  question 
himself.  The  answer  is  lost,  save  that  he  says — **^  I  have  not  enough 
land  to  sod  a  lark."  The  remainder  of  the  answer  is  lost,  gentlemen. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  about  to  do  a  very  ruthless  act,  or  rather  to  call  upon 
you  to  be  ruthless,  and  I  have  to  call  upon  you  now  to  blot  out  at  once 
from  your  notes  entirely — and  I  saw  some  of  you  taking  notes — the 
history  and  the  events  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  years,  terminating  in 
1879.  It  is  a  very  ruthless  thing  to  do,  for  you  destroy  a  great  deal 
of  historic  lore,  a  great  deal  of  the  eloquence  you  have  heard ;  but  you 
eliminate  from  the  case  a  vast  mass  of  matter  which  has  served  but  to 
cloud  it,  and  which  has  no  effect  upon  any  of  the  issues  you  have  to 
try.  I  commence,  gentlemen,  with  the  time  when  Brian  Boroihme 
fought  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  and  1  bring  you  in  one  jump  down  to 
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1879,  and  I  ask  jou  to  eliminate  the  whole  from  your  minds  and  notes. 
Gentlemen,  it  was  very  interesting  to  listen  to,  it  called  forth  a  great 
deal  of  the  eloquence  addressed  to  you,  but  it  has  no  more 
to  do  with  this  case  than  any  other  course  of  events  that  might  be  ad- 
dressed to  you.  It  has  been  said  somewhere,  and  said  truly,  that  we 
live  too  much  in  the  past.  And  one  of  the  Celtic  characteristics  is  that 
it  cannot  stand  up  and  look  fixedly  and  determinedly  at  the  present^  and 
with  hope  to  the  future — ^it  is  always  moaning  upon  past  misfortunes 
and  past  misdeeds;  and  accordingly  we  have  found  in  this  case  the  sword 
of  OUver  Cromwell,  the  Penal  Laws  and  other  events  with  which  (you 
will  perceive  presently,  when  I  come  to  unfold  the  issues  you  have  to 
try)  you  have  really  nothing  whatever  to  do,  as  having  no  bearing  upon 
the  case  we  have  now  to  try.  It  has  been  said,  and  said  truly,  that  we 
have  too  much  eloquence,  and  that  our  eloquence  la  so  powerful  and 
forcible  that  it  really  disables  us  from  logically  considering  the  facts  of 
any  case.  I  have  read  this  eloquence  described  somewhere  "  as  that 
which  exerdses  over  men  a  tyrannical  power  without  doing  actual 
violence.'*  Well,  we  have  had  too  mucheloquence  in  this  case — ^it  is  the 
national  characteristic  ;  and  I  ask  you  now  to  forget  a  great  deal  of  it 
and  to  look  at  this  case  in  the  light  of  reason  and  logic.  What  I  am 
about  to  do  is — ^if  I  may  use  a  military  expression — ^to  try  as  best  I  can 
to  *^  clear  the  front  "  of  this  case  of  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  which  has 
accumulated  to  prevent  you  arriving  at  the  true  and  just  conclusion. 
Again,  gentlemen,  I  may  advert  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan's  eloquent 
indictment  against  former  €k>veinments  antecedent  to  1870.' 
It  gave  a  great  topic  for  the  eloquence  of  that  great  forensic  orator ;  but 
in  the  course  of  it,  I  thought  how  much  it  was  to  be  regretted  that,  in 
May  last — I  think  it  was  in  May  that  the  present  Covemmeut  came 
into  office.  May  or  June — I  have  so  long  ceased  to  be  a  politician  ^lat 
these  events  escaped  from  my  notice ;  but  it  occurs  to  me  how  much  it 
was  to  be  regretted  that,  when  there  was  a  change  of  Administration, 
there  had  not  been,  at  least,  a  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  Tenant  League 
until  a  fiedr  trial  had  been  given  this  Government  that  had  just  come  into 
of&ce.  You  may  recollect  now,  as  a  matter  of  recent  history,  that  im- 
mediately on  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  in  May  or  June  last,  there 
was  a  statement  made  on  the  part  of  the  Government — ^indeed  it  was 
openly  stated — that  at  a  future  period  a  large  measure  of  land  reform 
would  be  one  of  the  things  to  which  that  Gk>vernment  would  direct  its  at- 
tention. It  was  explconed  that  it  was  impossible  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  that  session.  The  Government  required  information  and  re 
quired  to  shape  their  measures,  but  at  the  same  time  a  pledge  was  given 
that  at  the  earliest  part  of  the  present  session  a  measure  (large  and 
liberal)  of  land  reform — of  i^eform  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
would  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  G^tlemen,  at  the  same  time,  if  you 
recollect — I  recollect  it  well — a  piece  of  advice  was  addressed  to 
the  landlords  of  the  country  that,  pending  this  measure  of  re- 
form, and  having  regard  to  the  distress  which  undoubtedly  did 
largely  prevail  botii  in  this  country  and,  indeed,  all  over  Europe  in  1879, 
and  down  to  1880,  the  landlords  of  the  country  would  re&ain  from  en- 
forcing to  the  utmost  their  legal  rights.  And,  gentlemen,  possibly  if 
the  case  had  been  allowed  to  remain  there — if  the  action  of  the  Land 
League  had  been  stayed  even  then,  we  might  have  peace  and  quiet  in 
the  country.  You  might  have  had  landlords  abstaining,  and  certainly 
every  good  landlord  would  have  abstained,  from  enforcing  their  rights. 
But  it  went  on,  and  when  Mr.  Maodonogh  has  told  us  that  up  to  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Disturbance  Bill  the  action   of  the  Land 
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League  was  the  action  of  a  charitable  institution — of  a  body  dispensing 
peace  and  charity — I  think  he  was  not  exhibiting  his  usual  ac- 
curacy, for  if  I  read  aright  the  speeches  delivered  at  the 
Land  League  meetings  in  May,  the  speeches  delivered  in 
June,  in  July,  and  August — and  it  was  in  July  the  Disturbance  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  was  in  August  it  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  during  all  that  period  of  four  months  the  operations 
of  the  Land  League — ^the  National  land  League — ^went  on,  and  language 
of  vituperation  and  calumny  was  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  the  land- 
lords, and  the  most  rigid  instructions  and  advice  were  given  at  these 
public  meetings  to  the  tenants  of  the  country  not  to  pay  their  rents. 
Now,  gentlemen,  a  great  deal  may  be  attributed  to  that  unfortunate 
action ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  in  the  first  half  of  1880  there  were  no 
less  than  1,000  (I  forgetthe  exact  number)  but  itexceeded  1,000  evictions 
in  the  course  of  that  six  months,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  statement  is 
true ;  and  that  they  were  by  the  needy  landlords  of  the  country  who  had 
nothing  else  to  live  upon  but  the  surplus  of  their  rents  over  charge  and  in- 
cumbrances. When  there  was  an  infraction  of  their  rights  must  we  not 
have  expected  that  result,  when  this  powerful  body  was  advising  the 
tenants  of  the  country  not  to  pay  their  rents.  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  letter 
I  would  like  to  advert  to.  It  is  a  letter  which  came  from  the  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  One  passage  only  will  I  read,  as  it  bears  upon 
the  topic  which  I  am  now  submitting  to  your  consideration.  After 
enumerating  the  evils  which  the  tenantry  were  labouring  under,  he 
says — ''  But  surely  this  state  of  things  must  not  continue  unchecked^ 
but  whence  shall  the  remedy  come  ?  The  management  of  public  af&irs 
is  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  seem  to  have  the  most  abundant 
good  will  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  country,  as  far  as 
a  Government  can  accomplish  such  a  work.  Guarantees  for  the 
sincerity  of  their  good  wishes  are  furnished  by  their  antecedents. 
Their  determination  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  affidrs  in  Ireland 
by  laws  in  harmony  with  constitutional  liberty  has  been  made  manifest, 
lliey  have  repudiated  the  idea  of  coercion ;  but  how  has  this  generous 
and  unusual  moderation  been  metf  And  then  the  Archbishop 
proceeds  to  say — *^  Our  unhappy  country  has  within  a  few  months  drank 
deeply  of  the  blood  of  her  own  children.  That  blood  must  call  for  ven- 
geance to  Him  who  declared  that  even  the  beast  of  the  field  should 
account  for  man's  blood  spilt  by  it.  That  blood  will  cry  out 
not  only  against  the  hands  t^t  made  it  flow,  but  against 
us  all,  if  we  fail  in  abhorrence  of  the  crime  which  sent 
a  brother's  soul,  without  a  moment's  notice,  without  a  mo- 
ment's preparation,  before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  terrible  Judge." 
Gtentlemen,  I  must  say,  having  scanned  this  letter  carefully,  I  do  not 
find  in  it  the  least  ground  for  saying  that  the  Archbishop  attributes  to 
the  Land  League  these  terrible  crimes.  He  wrote  that  letter  at  a  time 
when  several  murders  before  us  in  evidence  had  taken  place — the 
murder  of  Feerick,  at  Ballinrobe,  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres,  at 
Clonbur,  of  Downey,  at  Bantry — I  shall  again  advert  to  the  murder  of 
Downey — the  murder  of  Boyd,  at  Kilkenny,  and  the  murder  of  a  young 
man,  whose  name  I  do  not  recollect,  that  took  place  near  New  Pallas, 
county  Limerick.  And,  gentlemen,  the  Archbishop  was  writing  that 
letter  at  a  time  when  it  was  notorious  to  the  public,  as  it  was  notorious 
to  us,  that  there  were  some  parts  of  Ireland,  as  there  are  parts  of 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment — small  |iarts,  I  am  happy  to  say,  few  and 
exceptional — in  which  country  gentlemen  could  scarcely  live,  with- 
out poUoe  protection.     Gentlemeni    in    the    course   of   this  case  an 
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iflsue  was  endeavoured  to  be  raised  whichy  it  appears  to  me,  is  outside 
the  case  altogether.     We  were  told  in  one  of  the  speeches  (I  think  the 
eloquent  speech  of  Mr.  O'Brien)  that  this  trial  strikes  a  blow  at  the 
sacrod  right  of  sgitation^  and  that  "  we"  (the  Land  League),  he  says, 
merely  had  recourse  to  agitation  ;  and  Mr.  Adams  said  that  the  right  ol 
free  public  meeting  is  that  which  you  are  trying  here,  and  you  were 
asked,  "  Is  Ireland  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  public  meeting  for  a 
few  wild  words"  1    Again,  he  tells  you  that "  Mr.  Gladstone  seeks  by  this 
prosecution  to  suppress  the  right  of  free    discussion,"  and  in  other 
speeches  ymi  will  find  arguments  laid  before  you  by  which  it  is  sought 
to  establijah  that  upon  this  great  trial  the  real  questions  were  whether 
the    Government  would  be    permitted    by  this  prosecution  to  sup- 
press the  Hbert/  of  public  meeting,  to  suppress  freedom  of  speech, 
and    the    right    to   agitate    for   the    redress   of   grievances.       Now, 
I   think    that    is    a    proper    topic    upon   which    I   should    disabuse 
your  minds.     It  seems  to  me  and  to  my  learned  colleague  that  these 
several  allegations  are  entirely  unfounded,  and  that  you  ought  to  dismiss 
them  from  your  oonsideration.     Under  our  free  Constitution — ^the  free 
Constitution  of  the  Empire — we  inherit,  as  inalienable  birthrights,  free- 
dom of  speech,  liberty  of  public  meeting,  the  right  of  free  public  dis- 
cussion, the  right  to  combine  for  any  lawful  purpose,  and  to  effect  that 
purpose  by  lawful  means.     We  are  free  to  agitate  for  the  redress  of 
public  grievances,  and  to  seek  in  eveiy  constitutional  and  Intimate 
mode  for  the  amendment  or  alteration  of  our  laws  and  of  our  institu- 
tions.    These  rights,  gentlemen,  were  secured  to  us  at  the  Bevolution. 
The  people  of  Great  Britain,  through  whom  we  inherit  them,  when  in  1 688 
they  de^roned  the  King  who  had  virtually  abdicated  his  title,  and  offered 
his  sceptre  to  another,  at  the  same  moment  insisted  upon  their  rights  I 
have  mentioned.     They  presented  the  new  monarch  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  their  privileges,  and  they  declared  them  to  be  law  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.     These  rights,  these  privileges  are  not  drawn  in  question  here ; 
and  if  they  were  it  would  be  the  duty  of  myself  and  my  colleague  to  de- 
fend and  uphold  them;  and  I  tell  you  it  is  a  duty  we  would  fearlessly 
and  courageously  peiform.     Gentlemen,  in  truth,  we  have  under  our 
constitution  rights  and  privileges  and  an  amount  of  freedom  almost  un- 
known elsewhere.     We  are  free  to  speak,  free  to  write,  and  free  to  act, 
and  above  ail,  and  before  all,  we  are  free  to  believe  according  to  con- 
science.    These  our  liberties  are  upheld  by  a  free  Press,  and  protected 
by  an  honest  and  independent  jury.    The  right  of  the  defendants  to  com- 
bine for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  by  fair  and  constitutional  means,  the 
largest  alteration  of  the  laws  which  at  present  regulate  the  rights  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  even  to  the  extent  of  seeking  to  substitute  a  peasant 
proprietary  for  the  present  owners,  is  not  at  all  the  question,  nor  would  we 
permit  it  to  be  doubted.      It  is  equally  conceded  that  it  is  open  to 
the  defendants  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  strongest  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  cause  which  they  profess  to 
advocate,  and  let  me  say,  gentlemen,  of  public  opinion,  that  it  is  the 
strongest  of  constitutional  and  moral  weapons.       If  it  approaches  to 
unanimity,  no  Government  can  stand  against  it ;  it  must  give  way.  I 
may  say  of  it  too,  that  independent  of  its  constitutional  action  it  presents 
everywhere  th^  most  formidable  barrier  to  the  continuance  of  ii\justice 
and  oppression.     The  defendants  were  at  liberty  to  elicit,  I  repeat,  the 
strongest    public    opinion    and    to    have   the  great  privileges  I  have 
enumerated  under  the  Government  and    Constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom — this  €k>vemment  which  the  defendant.  Boy  ton,  thus  describes 
in  his  speech  at  Dunmanway,  when  he  calls  upon  the  people  '*  to  rescue 
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themselves  from  the  infamous  touch  of  the  vilest  Government  that  ever 
cursed  the  earth."     You  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  all  I  have  put  for- 
ward just  now    is    tacitly    conveyed    in   the    opening    statenient  of 
the   Attorney-General.       He    even    went    so   far   as   to    express   in 
feeling   and    eloquent    language     his     authoritative    anticipation    of 
a     large     and     liberal     measure     for     the     benefit     of   the    tenant 
farmers  of  Ireland.     Gentlemen,  his  language  has  not  been  got  up  for 
the  occasion.     The  opinions  he  expressed  here  he  has  frequently  ex- 
pressed elsewhere,  and  I  have  no  doubt  with  equal  and  entire  sincerity. 
Gentlemen,  I  hope  I  am  not  exceeding  my  duty.     I  hope  I  am  not 
exceeding  the  proper  privileges  of  my  position  in  expressing  my  own 
sympathy  (and  I  think  I  may  also  speak  for  my  colleague)  in  favour  of 
any  real  practical  measure,  no  matter  how  extensive,  which  shall  not 
be  founded  on  injustice,  or  operate  by  way  of  confiscation.     At  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Kilkenny,  on  the  2nd  Octol>er  last,  a  letter  was  read  from 
the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  that  letter  was  given  in  evidence  for 
the  defendants.     You  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  final  ad'vice  he 
givea  His  lordship  says — "  The  present  time  is  one  of  grave  crisis  for  our 
tenant-fanners,  and  it  is  most  just  that  in  a  peaceable  and  constitutional 
way  they  should  show  their  determination  to  defend  their  interests,  to 
assert  their  rights,  and  to  redress  their  grievances."      His  lordship 
adds — "And  whilst  we  leave  nothing  undone  to  urge  our  claim  for 
justice  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  it  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of  that  the   surest   means   for  redressing  our    grievances,    and    for 
asserting    our    rights,    is    to    avoid    everything    like  injustice,   and 
to  continue,    as    the    people    of   this    country    have    most    scrupu- 
lously    done     in    the     past,    to     respect    the     rights     of    others." 
Gentiemen,  in  that  advice  we  most  cordially  concur ;  and  I  may  observe 
that  the  bishop  in  his  advice  has  not  forgotten  that  there  is  a  seventh 
commandment.     There  is  another  matter  which  I  am  obliged  to  advert 
to.     Strong  language  has  been  used,  in  which  it  has  been  said  that  the 
present  movement  in  all  its  parts  had  the  sympathy   of  America,  and 
you  will  recollect  when  it  was  said  on  one  side  at  least  that  one  of  the 
defendants  preached  Socialistic  doctrine — ^a  doctrine  that  if  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent  could  only  mean  the  establishment  of  a  Socialistic 
Hepublic — ^it  was  said  that  if  such  a  doctrine  was  preached,  it  was  but 
preaching  that  which  was  accepted  and  received  in  the  United  States  of 
America.     In  a  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt's,  which  is  in  evidence,  he  told 
you  that  everything  connected  with  this  League  had  the  entire  sym- 
pathy of  America — the  entire  sympathy,  he  repeats,  of  the  whole 
American  people,  save — I  forget  exactly  the  language,  but  he  charac- 
terises a  great  American  paper — one,  possibly,  of  the  greatest  in  the 
world — the  New  York  Herald^  as  "  a  vile  and  contemptible  rag,"  it  be- 
ing the  only  representative  of  the  great  American  Hepublic  which  did 
not  sympathise  entirely  with  him,  Mr.  Davitt.     Gentlemen,  I  must  say 
for  myself — and  again  I  hope  I  am  not  exceeding  my  province  when  I 
point  out  to  you — and  you  would  understand  my  meaning  if  any  of 
you  had  been  in  America — that  these  statements  in   reference  to  the 
citizens    of    the     United      States     are     imjust,      unfounded,    and 
calumnious.       When    I   speak    of    the    American    people    I     mean 
the    native-bom    citizens    of  America.      They   are  not   responsible 
for    the   mere   feelings    of    those    who   are    but     fresh     emigrants 
amongst  them.     But  of  the  bom  citizens  of  the  United  States,  I  say 
that  they  are  a  great  and  noble  people — that  they  are  proud  of  their 
free  institutions,  which  they  have  derived  either  from  our  common  law 
or  established  by  their  own  independent  exertions — and,  above  all,  they 
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are  proud  of  their  British  descent.  They  are  not  Socialists ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  respect  the  rights  of  property,  and  they  enforce  them ; 
and  I  hiftye  read  with  pleasure,  in  their  primary  school-book  of  instmc- 
tion  to  the  young,  that  they  are  bound  in  every  relation  of  life  to  observe 
their  contracts.  They  do  not,  gentlemen,  sympathise  in  any  way  with 
Clime ;  their  sympathies  are  everywhere  extended  to  every  place  and 
clime  in  favour  of  the  oppressed,  but  in  the  United  States  there  is  no 
sympathy  with  crime.  On  the  contrary,  gentlemen,  they  are  a  peaceable, 
law-abiding  people,  blessed  with  the  greatest  virtues,  and,  above  all,  and 
before  all,  with  unbounded  hospitality.  I  have  been  induced  to  make 
these  observations  by  a  statement  which  I  found  in  a  letter  addreesed 
to  a  public  journal  of  importance,  not  in  this  country,  but  in  England. 
This  passage  I  will  read.  The  writer  styled  himself  '*  A  Liberal,"  and, 
speaking  of  this  land  movement,  he  says,  and  sayB  most  unjnatly- 
"  Recent  events^  and  the  confusion  of  the  land  movement  with  American 
ruffianism  and  native  sedition,  have  involved  good  and  bad  land- 
lords  together  in  a  common  condemnation,  by  which  English  Ldberals 
ought  not  to  be  taken  in."  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  statement 
is  utterly  and  entirely,  in  all  its  parts,  unfounded,  and  I  can  only  con- 
ceive that  the  writer  of  that — whoever  he  is  I  do  not  know  or  seek  to 
know— when  he  speaks  of  <<  American  ruffianism,"  must  have  pointed 
at  the  bad  conduct  of  returned  emigrants,  some  of  whom — and  some 
only  of  them — ^having  failed  in  this  country  because  they  were  not 
industrious  or  honest,  and  having  failed  equally  in  America,  had  been 
cast  back  upon  our  shores  with  their  original  vices  strengthened  by 
contact  with  the  scum  of  emigration  which  is  always  to  be  found  loiter- 
ing in  the  precincts  of  New  York.  Crentlemen,  again  I  have  to  ask  you 
to  exclude  from  your  consideration  a  great  deal  whidi  has  been  said^  and 
which  I  may  classify  generally  as  the  detaiLs  of  landlord  cruelty  and 
oppression.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  seek  to  disguise  from  mjrself  ih&t 
in  the  year  1879  there  was  great  distress  in  this  country  consequent 
upon  the  failure  of  the  harvest ;  but  I  think,  as  has  been  truly  obs^-ved, 
it  was  intensified,  though  not  merely  to  be  accounted  for,  by  the  distress 
then  existing  in  England  and  almost  all  over  the  European  continent. 
In  fact  it  was  America  that  had  then,  and  then  only,  emerged  from  the 
cloud  of  distress  and  entered  upon  the  path  of  prosperity,  which  I  hope 
may  long  continue  for  her.  Gentlemen,  the  distress  in  Uiis  country — I 
mean  the  failure  of  crops  in  this  country — ^was  not  at  all  equal  to  the 
failure  in  England  ;  but  no  doubt  there  was  in  this  countiy  great  distress; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  in  this  country  too  amongst  the  needy 
and  distressed  landlords  a  great  deal  of  what  you  mightcharacterise  as  land- 
lord oppression.  But  it  really  is  a  matter  that  we  have  nothing  what> 
ever  to  do  with  here.  I  would  ask  you,  however,  not  to  assume  the 
statements  made  on  that  subject  to  be  true',  unless  as  far  as  there  is  evi- 
dence to  sustain  them,  because  I  myself  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  great  many  of  these  statements  are  unfounded  in  fact.  And  though 
it  is  true  we  excluded  from  your  consideration  events  that  occurred  in  the 
years  1845,  1846, 1847, 1848,  and  1849,  because  if  we  had  entered  upon 
them  there  would  have  been  nq  end  to  this  trial,  and  we  ought  not  have  in- 
vestigated them,  the  reason  why  I  tell  you  not  to  believe  all  those  statements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  speeches  of  the  traversers  is  this,  that  you 
recollect  in  the  course  of  the  case,  while  we  excluded  the  evidence  of  the 
detail  of  remote  events,  we  invited  the  defendants,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
that  if  iu  any  of  the  speeches  that  were  read  against  them  on  the  part  of 
the  Attorney-General  there  was  a  .statement  of  any  cruelty  or  oppressioo 
they  were  at  liberty  to  enter  into  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  statooient 
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Such  statements  are  numerous  and  abundant  in  every  speech  of 
these  traversers.  Every  sort  of  vituperation  has  been  used  towards  the 
landlords  of  the  country,  but  no  proof  has  been  offered  of  the  truth 
of  those  statements.  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  suggest  that  you 
should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  untrue.  7ou  may  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  greatly  exaggerated ;  but  it  is  really  a  topic 
with  which  we  have  very  little  concern.  Here  again,  gentlemen,  I  may 
say  that  as  to  any  cruelty  or  oppression  that  was  exercised  in  the  years 
1879  and  1880  we  have  but  one  fact  in  evidence  befoi^e  us,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  first  half  of  1880  there  were  one  thousand  and  odd 
evictions.  These  were,  as  I  understand,  evictions  for  non-payment  of 
rent — ^that  is,  the  landlord  did  not  seek  to  get  rid  of  his  tenant,  but 
sought  to  enforce  the  payment  of  his  rent ;  and  I  need  not  teU  you  that 
an  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent  is  really  a  proceeding  to  enforce 
somewhat  more  than  a  year's  rent.  It  is  an  eviction  if  the  rent  is  not 
paid,  but  which  can  be  at  any  time  stayed  by  the  pa3rment  of  the  rent ; 
and  when  the  eviction  is  completed  the  tenant  has  a  clear  period  of  six 
months  from  the  moment  at  which  he  is  turned  out  of  possession  within 
which  to  pay  the  rent  and  walk  in  again.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
perfectly  correct  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  1880  there  was  this 
number  of  over  1,000  evictions  for  non-payment  of  rent — that  is, 
out  of  some  500,000  or  600,000  tenant  farmers  in  the  country  there 
had  been  some  1,000  instances  of  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
These,  or  some  of  them,  may  have  been  cruel  and  very  oppressive ; 
in  some  of  them  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  landlords  did  not  listen 
to  the  benevolent  advice  of  Mr.  Forster,  but  a  great  many  of 
them  might  have  been  accounted  for  by  need  and  distress  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  himself,  or  by  the  advice  given  sedulously 
to  the  tenants  not  to  pay  the  rents  which  they  contracted  to 
pay.  Again,  gentlemen,  a  great  dea]  has  been  addressed  to  you  as 
to  the  injustice  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relations  of  landlords  and 
tenants  in  this  country.  Upon  that  topic  I  do  not  intend  to  enter. 
There  may  be  upon  it  a  great  many  differences  of  opinion,  but  I  may 
remind  you  that  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  my  learned  colleague,  who  are 
the  judges  upon  this  occasion,  are  here  to  reform  the  land  laws.  We 
are  not  here  to  consider  amendments  of  those  laws,  or  what  reforms 
should  be  suggested  in  them.  We  are  not  here  to  consider  or  determine 
whether  the  suggestions  that  came  from  the  traversers  have  been  wild 
or  chimerical,  and  so  impossible  to  carry  out  that  you  could  hardly 
consider  that  they  were  really  advanced  with  that  view.  These  are  not 
matters  for  your  consideration,  and  I  must  warn  you  against  entering 
upon  them.  I  may  illustrate  the  danger  of  listening  to  the  unproved 
statements  that  have  been  made,  especially  as  to  the  land  lawa  You 
have  been  repeatedly  referred  to  the  condition  of  Belgium  and  the  land 
laws  of  that  country,  and  the  statement  has  been  made  that  all  they 
want  is  to  equalise  the  land  laws  of  this  country  to  the  laws  of 
prosperous  Belgium.  I  understood,  I  dare  say  it  ¥ras  what  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  to  your  minds,  that  in  Belgium  every 
occupier  is  the  owner  of  the  farm  he  cultivated.  Belgium, 
no  doubt,  is  a  prosperous  land.  It  is  a  land  of  industry  and 
hard  work,  and  its  people  have  set  an  example  to  all  Europe  in  the 
cultivation  of  land.  Not  an  inch  of  it  is  wasted ;  and  firom  tiiat  coun- 
try have  sprung  almost  all  the  great  improvements  in  agriculture,  and 
all  the  improvements  of  agricultural  implements.  But  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  me  that  so  far  from  every  occupier  in  Belgium  being 
the  owner  of  his  farm,  that  only  abont  one-third  of  them  are  owners, 
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and  the  remaming  two-thirds  hold  by  contract — ^by  lease;   and  these 
leases  are  for  short  terms — from  three  to  six  years  ;  and  the  coarse  of 
the  country  is,  and  it  has  checked  its  prosperity — ^that  on  the  expira- 
tion of  each  lease  the  farm  is  put  up  to  auction,    and  the  highest  rent 
that  competition  can  procure  is  accepted  for  it.     Now,  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  state  that  unadvisedly,  and  I  merely  mention  it  to  warn  you  against 
being  misled  by  unproved  statements  in  this  case,  and  above  all  by 
statements  which  do  not  really  bear  upon  the  important  issues  which  be- 
fore this  trial  is  over,  you  must  determine.     I  read  now,  gentlemen, 
from  a  writer  of  considerable  authority  in  Belgium.     The  writer  says — 
"  The  farms  which  are  let  on  lease  by  the  manufacters  and  others  are  as 
a  rule  let  on  very  short  leases,  for  three,  six,  or  nine  years  at  most,  and 
more  generally  for  thi*ee  or  six  years  than  for  nine,  and  on  these  farms 
all  the  evils  are  to  be  found  which  result  everywhere  from  short  leases, 
insufficient  security  for  outlay,  and  the  little  interest  felt  by  the  tenant 
in  his  improvements,  as  compared  with  the  deep  interest  taken  by  the 
real  owner  in  improving  and   expending   money  upon  his  own  land. 
About   one-third    of  the   occupiers  of    land   in   Belgium  are  owners 
and    the    other    two-thirds     are     tenants    on     very     short     leases." 
Gentlemen,     that    statement    is    accurate.      That    statement    shows 
you   how   guarded   you   must   be    in   accepting  the  all^ations    that 
have  been   put   forward  here.      But,   at   the    same  time,   gentlemen, 
the  very  learned  and  very  able  citizen  of  this  country,  who  was  sent  to 
investigate  the  state  of  things  in  Belgium  amongst  others,  points  out  that 
where  the  tenant  farmer  is  the  owner  of  his  holding  prosperity  prevails, 
and  where  he  is  not  the  owner  he  is  paying  an  exorbitant  rent,  and,  for 
a  short  term,  is  struggling  to  maintain  himself  and  often  in  that  struggle 
fails.     Gentlemen,  in  reference  to  our  land  laws,  too,  I  myself  may  say 
a  word.     It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  in  this  case  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  are  the  potential 
causes  which  impede  the  progress  of  the  country  and  drive  prosperity 
from  our  land.     They  have  been  described  as  "  the  greatest  curse  that 
ever  blighted  a  people."     It  is  not  for  us  here  to  consider  or  discuss  legal 
reforms.     We  are  not  here  to  reform  the  law,  but  to  execute  it.    I  do  not 
intend  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  these  laws  ;  but  I  do  warn  you 
not     to     assume     that     the      law    as    it     exists    is    either    bad   or 
unjust.     No  doubt  it  is  oj^en  to  and  requires  amendment,  and  above  all 
an  amendment  in  the  direction  which  has  fostered  the  great  prosperity 
of  Belgium — that  is  by  having  land  free — ^free  as  any  other  commodity, 
and  by  free  lauid  to  enable  the  occupier,  if  he  can,  to  become  its  owner. 
Gentlemen,  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  is  &r  more  favour- 
able   to   the  tenant  than  that  of  England    and    Scotland — ^far    more 
favourable.     In  England  and  Scotland  they  have  no  equivalent  for,  or 
anything  approaching  to  our  Act  of  1870.     That  Act  I  charactenzed 
on  a  former  occasion,  in  a  civil  case,  having  no  regard  to,  or  never 
anticipating  a  trial  of  this  kind,   as  an  Act — as  the  greatest   Act  of 
reform  of  modem  times,  and  one  which  had  transferredto  the  occupiers 
of  this  country,  by  its  operation,  a  benefit  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the 
fee  simple  of  ^e  whole.     Gentlemen,  they  have  in  England  no  equiva- 
lent for  that  Act  of  1870.     Our  law  is  better  for  the  tenant  than  that 
of  Belgium,  or  even  of  the  United  States  of  America.     Gentlemen,  in 
Belgium    the    law    is   summary    and    short    which    turns    out    the 
tenant    who     does     not    pay     his     rent.       It    is  rapid,    summary, 
and     short.       And     in  the    United     States     of    America,     the     re- 
lation    of    landlord     and     tenant     by     contract     does     exist,     but 
principally   in   the    Eastern    States,    but   ihe    circumstances  of  that 
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country  are  very  different,  and  the  quantity  of  land  which  the  Government 
has  to  dispose,  and  -which  it  invites  purchasers  to  acquire  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  renders  a  holding  at  a  rent  a  rare  exception  ;  but  the  law  is  that 
tenants  hold  by  contract,  and  where  they  do  the  law  is  not  so  fair  to 
the  tenant  as  it  is  in  our  country.      Again,  the  true  objection  to  the 
system  in  Ireland  is  not  that  it  is  intrinsically  bad  or  unjust,  but  that 
it  is  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.     If  the  existing  state 
of  facts  is  in  conflict  with  the  continuance  of  that  law — if  the  facts 
show  that  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  injurious  and  check 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  then  that  state  of  law  is  not  a  good  one- 
its  tinsuitability  is  shown,  and  it  ought  to  be  altered,  amended,  or 
essentially  reformed.      Again,  it  has  been  very  much  pressed  upon  you 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  essentially  requires  the  abolition  of  what 
has  been  called  landlordism,  and  the  substitution  for  it  in  globe  of  a 
peasant  proprietorship.     That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  every  occupier 
of  land  now  holding  it  by  contract  should  become  the  owner  of  it.    Tou 
will  observe  that  the  whole  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  this 
country  depends  upon  agreement — that  is,  a  contract  between  landlord 
and  tenant  exists  where  the  landlord  has  given  his  land  to  the  occupier 
upon  the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  a  cei'tain  rent  for  it.      That  is  what  is 
called  tenancy  in  this  country,  the  occupier,  according  to  agreement, 
paying    the   landlord    rent    for    his    land.       And     ^e     proposition, 
as    I   understand    it,    is    that    the    good    of   the    country    requires 
that  all  those  tenants  shouldbe  converted  into  fee-simple  owners,  and  land- 
lordism be  at  once  extinguished.  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  us  here  to  discuss 
whether  it  was  practicable  or  merely  chimerical.      We  have  not  the 
means  to  form  any  judgment  upon  that.       But  we  are  startled  at  some 
of  the  changes  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out.     I  may  instance  it  in 
this  way — You  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court,  and  the  purchasers  under  that  Act  are  equally  with  the 
ordinary  purchasers  to  be  deprived  of  their  property,  and  tids  to  be  trans- 
ferred at  once  to  the  tenant  occupiers^  even  though  the  tenant  occupier 
may  have  been  insolvent,  or  only  put  in  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years — the  fact  that  he  is  a  tenant  occupier  is  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
at  once  to  be  created  an  owner  in  fee-simple.     Whether  this  is  practic- 
able— ^whether  it  is  wise — or  whether  it  is  vain  or  chimerical — it  is 
not  for  us  to  judge ;  or  whether  the  projectors  of  such  a  doctrine  ever 
intended  really  to  carry  it  out.    But  there  is  one  thing  I  have  to  inform 
you  of — one  hard  fact  in  the  case — that  one-fifth  of  the  property  of  the 
country  is  represented  by  purchasers  under  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court,  and  those  are  purchasers  not   coming  from  England  or  Scot- 
land—  at    least    they    only    came    from    those    countries    in    in- 
finitessimal     numbers.        The     purchasers     were     from     our    own 
country — merchants,  traders,  gentlemen.  Those  who  having  accumulated 
money  by  their  industry  and  invested  it,  wished  to  become  proprietors 
of  land;  and  they  are  to  be  dispossessed.     I  have  to  tell  you  that 
the  sum  expended  in  those  purchases  under  the  Landed  Estates  Court 
represents  over  fifty-two  millions  of  money.     Well,  gentlemen,  it  would 
be  idle  for  me  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this  question  with  you  ; 
and,  furthermore^  it  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  the  issues  which  we 
have  to  determine.     Again,  gentlemen,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  ad- 
dressed to  us  about  the  forfeiture  of  former  times,  and  that  all  that  is 
asked  in  this  land  reform  is  to  restore  to  the  descendants  of  those  dis- 
possessed 300  years  ago  what  would  have  been  the  property  of  their 
ancestors.     Well,  gentlemen,  as  well  might  we  decide  upon  restoring 
the  tribal  system,  under  which  each  peasant  occupier  had  an  uncertain 
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spot  of  land,  and  at  the  will  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  was  transferred  from 
time  to  time — a  system  which  rendered  property  or  cultivation  ab- 
solutely impossible.  But  we  are  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  this,  that  the 
confiscations  ot  two  and  a  half  or  three  centuries  ago  were  not  generally 
speaking  confiscations  of  the  occupiers  at  alL  They  were  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  estates  oftliose  who  then  represented  the  landlords  of  the  country, 
and  we  cannot  divest  our  minds  or  shut  our  eyes  to  this — that  a  gr^ 
many  of  the  present  occupiers  had  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  former  pro- 
prietors, they  have  recently  come  into  occupation  of  the  land  under  con- 
tract. Without  further  dealing  with  these  topics,  which  1  again  say  are 
entirely  foreign  to  you,  I  ask  you  not  to  involve  yourselves  in  them 
— not  to  be  led  away  by  them  from  the  real  issue  before  you,  and  to 
discharge  them  from  your  minds.  Although,  gentlemen,  I  have  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  land  should  be  as  free  as  the  air,  as  one 
of  the  defendants  expressed  it,  I  think  that  every  facility  and  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  to  the  tenants  of  the  country,  or  those  who 
may  become  occupiers  after  them,  to  become  the  owners  of  the  land 
which  they  occupy,  but  that  the  opportunity  and  facility  should  not 
work  in  the  direction  of  confiscation  or  injustice.  And  how  could  you 
face  the  purchasers  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  who,  under  the  faith 
of  a  Parliamentary  title,  have  invested  over  fifty  millions  of  money, 
I  recollect  in  one  of  the  speeches  it  was  pointed  out,  I  forget  in 
which  of  the  speeches — I  think  Mr.  Pameirs,  but  it  does  not  matter — 
that  a  property  sold  some  years  ago  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  at 
twenty-three  and  a  half  years'  purchase,  a  few  years  subsequently  at 
twenty-five,  and  a  few  years  after  at  twenty,  had  fallen  to  fifteen 
years'  purchase,  and  could  find  hardly  a  purchaser  at  all.  That  was 
commented  upon  with  exidtation  as  the  opportunity  ^idiich  the 
state  of  circumstances  permitted  parties  to  step  in  and  purchase  a 
property  at  the  selling  price  of  the  day.  Li  place  of  fifty  millions 
the  owners  would  have  only  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions,  and 
would  have  to  transfer  their  property  to  tiie  tenant  occupiers 
at  that  rate.  Grentlemen,  I  dismiss  that  from  my  own  considera- 
tion and  from  yours ;  and  having,  gentlemen,  endeavoured  to  some 
extent,  though  only  partially,  to  clear  the  front  of  some  of  those  cob- 
webs and  those  matters  which  tend  to  divert  you,  gentlemen,  &om 
the  real  issues  in  the  case,  I  now  ask  you  with  me  to  approach  the 
real  issues  which  in  this  case  you  have  to  try,  and  they  are  real,  they 
are  important^  they  are  issues  requiring  your  grave  and  earnest  atten- 
tion, and  as  yet,  I  believe  you  have  not  on  any  side  been  clearly  informed 
what  those  issues  are.  Now,  gentlemen,  in  approaching  the  real  ques- 
tion which  you  have  to  try  I  have  first  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
information  in  the  case^  with  its  now  eighteen  counts.  That  informsr 
tion,  dropping  technical  language,  and  putting  it  popularly  before  you, 
makes  the  following  charges  against  the  defendants.  I  believe  there  are 
fourteen  of  them  in  all.  Gentlemen,  it  is  alleged  that  the  defendants  com- 
bined to  incite  farmers  not  to  pay  their  rents,  or  not  to  pay  more  than 
Griffith's  valuation.  That  is  the  first.  The  second  is  to  incite  tenants  when 
dispossessed  for  non-payment  of  rent  to  re-enter  and  re-take  possession ; 
thirdly,  to  prevent  persons  taking  or  occupying  farms  finom  which 
another  had  been  dispossessed  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  fourthly,  to 
prevent  all  persons  buying  goods  or  property  taken  in  execution  for 
non-payment  of  rent ;  fifthly,  as  a  means  of  achieving  these  objects,  to 
incite  the  people  to  do  what,  for  shortness,  I  shall  call  to  "  boycott"  those 
who  should  either  pay  their  rents,  or  buy  at  execution  sales,  or  take  a 
farm  from  which  a  tenant  had  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  roit,  or 
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not  to  give  it  up  at  the  Gommand  to  leave.  To  put  them  together  in 
still  more  popular  language,  the  design  imputed  to  the  defendants  by 
the  information  is  to  crush  landlordism,  to  crush  and  starve  out  land- 
lords and  substitute  for  them  peasant  proprietors  ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  their  object  to  incite  tenants  to  withold  their  rents, 
prevent  re-letting  of  fisirms  from  which  tenants  have  been  evicted  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  and  also  to  prevent  any  levy  of  rent  under  wntB 
of  execution. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  that  though  the  information  contains  those 
eighteen  countA — and  upon  each  of  these  you  will  have  to  give  your  ver- 
dict, yet  it  is  reauceable  by  a  little  attention  popularly  to  very  short 
terms,  and  I  rather  anticipate  that  you  will  have,  in  your  determination 
of  the  case  upon  the  real  evidence,  no  very  great  difficulty.  You  will 
observe,  gentlemen,  that  the  first  is  to  incite  the  tenants  who  had  taken 
farms  by  contracts  not  to  pay  the  rents  which  they  contracted  to  pay,  or 
not  to  pay  more  than  Griffith's  valuation.  Now,  as  to  that,  we  may 
dismiss  the  question  of  Griffith's  valuation.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
to  have  been  one-third  below  the  real  letting  value,  and  whether 
that  is  well-founded,  I  cannot  tell  you.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
it  is  said  to  be  over  the  valuation,  and,  in  other  parts,  to  come 
very  near  the  letting  value.  But,  gentlemen,  any  consideration  as  to 
the  elements  of  Griffith's  valuation,  I  would  ask  you  to  dismiss  from 
consideration.  By  the  law  of  the  land  what  the  landlord  is  en- 
titled to  receive  is  the  rent  which  his  tenant  has  agreed  to 
pay  —  nothing  more  and  nothing  less,  and  though  these  rents 
have  been  characterised  as  rack-rents,  a  rack-rent  simply  means 
the  fidl  rent  which  could  be  obtained  from  any  solvent  tenant 
who  was  willing  to  undertake  to  pay.  I  have  now  to  tell  you,  with 
the  entire  concurrence  of  my  learned  colleague,  that  to  incite  tenant- 
farmers  not  to  pay  their  rent  is  an  offence  against  our  common  law — the 
subject  of  an  indictment  for  conspiracy,  and  is  a  breach  of  our  common 
law.  The  second  charge,  as  I  have  told  you,  is  one— that  of  a  conspiracy 
to  incite  tenants  when  dispossessed  for  non-payment  of  rent  to  retake 
possession — in  itself  a  crime ;  for  the  forcible  re-taking  of  possession  of 
that  which  the  law  awarded  by  its  judgment  to  the  landlord  is  by  the 
common  law  and  the  statute  law  a  crime.  It  is  one  of  the  things  pro- 
vided for  by  what  is  called  the  Whiteboy  code,  passed  by  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  and  re^nacted  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  a 
modified  and  much  more  temperate  form,  and  relieving  it  from  capital 
punishments,  with  which  the  oode  was  formerly  disfigured.  To  incite 
persons,  to  prevent  others  from  taking  or  occupying  farms  from  which 
others  have  been  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent  is  an  offiance  at 
common  law.  Again,  to  prevent  persons  buying  goods  taken  in 
execution  is  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  I  cannot  help 
denouncing  it  as  a  crime  if  the  means  to  carry  out  these  incite- 
ments were  the  means  which  may  be  shortly  described  by  me  as  Boy- 
cotting. Now,  gentlemen,  having  dealt  thus  shortly  with  the  infbrmation, 
let  me  unfold  to  you  what  the  law  of  conspiracy  is  and  how  it  bears  on 
the  case.  I  will  at  another  stage  have  to  advert  to  the  class  of  cases  of 
seditious  libel  where  the  law  gives  the  decision  of  £BU3t  and  law  to  the 
jury.  But  that  is  not  the  case  here.  The  law  you  must  receive  from 
us,  the  facts  you  are  to  determine,  and  it  is  because  we  are  to  lay  down 
the  law  I  now  proceed  to  unfold  what  that  law  is,  and  I  give  it  not  in 
my  own  language  but  that  of  the  highest  authority,  the  authority  not 
alone  of  our  superior  courts  but  of  Uie  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal — ^the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
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adverted  to  in  the  course  of  this  case  the  great  O'Connell  trial  which 
commenced  in  '44,  and  which  was  going  on  at  the  very  time  in  '44  that 
we  are  now  sitting  in  '81.  Great  were  the  issues  involved  in  that  case, 
but  not  greater  than  the  present.  Important  as  that  case  was  it  was 
not  so  important  as  the  present  nor  so  difficult,  and  I  have  to  tell  you 
further  that  though  the  evidence  was  voluminous  in  that  case  it  did  not 
reach  one-tenth  of  the  evidence  you  are  to  determine  on.  In  that  great 
case  various  questions  were  agitated  at  the  trial.  You  are  aware  it  was 
afterwards  canvassed  in  the  full  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  subse- 
quently carried  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  decision  was 
dien  reversed,  but  though  great  topics  were  involved  in  the  inquiry, 
the  reversal  of  that  decision  rested  on  technical  grounds,  that  is  that  a 
general  judgment  having  been  pronounced  upon  the  several  counts  of 
ike  information  one  of  them  was  bad  in  point  of  law.  It  may  be, 
gentlemen,  that  the  counts  or  some  of  the  counts  in  this  information  are 
bad  in  point  of  law,  and  if  so  it  will  be  open  to  the  defendants  to  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  But  that  we  have  not  to  consider  here,  and  I 
now  proceed  to  deduce  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  O'Connell  case. 
In  that  very  case  this  law  was  very  much  discussed.  The  judges  of 
England  were  called  in,  and  they  were  presided  over  by  as  great,  as  &ir, 
and  as  candid  a  judge  as  ever  presided  in  any  court  of  justice — the  then 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Chief  Justice  Tyndall.  He  was  a 
great  man,  and  remarkable  for  that  fairness  and  that  impartiaUty,  in  fact, 
for  that  character  of  mind  which  could  not  be  but  impartial  He  loved  the 
law,  and  administered  it  with  great  fairness.  Grentlemen,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  judgas  of  England  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Chief  Justice 
Tyndall  told  them— "The  crime  of  conspiracy  is  complete  if  two  or 
more  than  two  should  agree  to  do  an  illegal  thing."  I  have  pointed  out 
to  you,  gentlemen,  that  at  least  in  one  of  its  objects  this  confederacy,  if 
proved,  was  not  alone  illegal,  but  a  crime.  Again,  gentlemen,  he  says — 
"If  two  or  more  should  agree  to  effect  by  improper  means  something 
which  may  be  in  itself  indifferent  or  unlawful"  Now,  such  is  the 
plain  language  in  which  Chief  Justice  Tyndall  lays  down  the  law.  Plain 
and  clear,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  in  every  word  it  is  applicable 
to  the  case  now  before  the  Court.  Again,  gentlemen,  in  anol^er  case 
before  the  House  of  Lords — one  of  those  formerly  known  as  the  Fenian 
cases,  in  which  a  person  named  Mulcahy  had  been  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  treason  felony — ^the  same  question  was  discussed.  He 
was  tried  at  the  Commission  Court  here,  and  the  conviction 
had  there  was  brought  into  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
or  Criminal  Appeal — I  forget  which — where  the  decision  was 
affirmed.  A  writ  of  error  was  allowed  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
day  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  case  was  fully  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  became  essential  to  discuss  there  what  the  law  of 
conspiracy  was,  and  the  judges  were  again  called  in.  Their  opinion  was 
delivered  by  one  now  no  more,  but  of  whom  we  are  aU  proud — a  native 
of  this  country,  and  one  who  under  our  free  and  happy  laws  attained  the 
highest  eminence  in  England — the  late  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  a  great  lawyer. 
And,  gentlemen,  in  laying  down  the  law — ^in  stating  the  opinion  of  the 
judges — ^he  again  says — **A  conspiracy  consists  in  the  agreement  of  two  or 
more  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  or  to  do  a  lawful  act  by  unlawful  means." 
Then,  gentlemen,  what  I  am  now  about  to  read  is  my  own  conimentaiy 
on  that.  By  the  terms  illegal  and  unlawful  it  is  not  intended  to  confine 
the  definition  to  an  act  that  would  be  ui  itself  a  crime  or  an  offence ; 
but  that  law  extends  to  and  embraces  many  cases  in  which  the  purposes 
of  a  conspiracy,  if  done  by  one  only,  would  not  be  a  criminal  act — as, 
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for  instance,  if  several  combined  to  violate  a  private  right,  the  violation 
of  which  would  be  wrongful  if  done  by  one,  though  not  in  itself 
criminal.  If,  for  instance,  a  tenant  withholds  his  rent,  that  is  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  his  landlord  to  receive  it,  but  it  would 
not  be  a  criminal  act  in  the  tenant,  though  it  would  be  the 
violation  of  a  right ;  but  if  two  or  more  incite  him  to  do  that  act  their 
agreement  so  to  incite  him  is  by  the  law  of  the  land  an  offence.  Con- 
spiracy has  been  aptly  described  as  divisible  under  three  heads — where 
the  end  to  be  attained  is  in  itself  a  crime ;  where  the  object  is  lawful, 
but  the  means  to  be  resorted  to  are  imlawful,  and  where  the  object  is  to 
do  an  injury  to  a  third  party  or  to  a  class,  though  the  wrong  is  effected  by 
a  single  individual,  it  would  be  a  wrong,  but  not  a  crime.  I  think  under 
these  three  heads  every  class  of  conspiracy  ranks.  And,  gentlemen,  I 
have  to  declare  to  you  that  it  is  a  criminal  act  to  agree — where  two  or 
more  agree  to  have  a  crime  committed ;  where  two  or  more  agree  to 
effectuate  their  object  by  unlawful  means,  or  where  two  or  more  agree 
to  do  an  injury  to  a  third  party  or  to  a  class,  though  that  injury  if  done 
by  any  one  alone  of  his  own  motion  would  not  be  in  him  a  crime  or  an 
offence.  It  would  be  simply  an  injury  carrying  with  it  a  right  to  civil 
remedy.  Grentlemen,  of  number  one — ^that  is  the  first  definition,  where 
the  end  to  be  attained  is  criminal,  it  speaks  for  itself.  One  at  least  of 
the  charges  against  the  defendants  is  that  they  conspired  to  advise 
that  to  be  done,  which  in  itself  was  a  crime — namely,  forcibly  to  re- 
take possession  of  the  land  which  the  law  had  awai*ded 
to  the  landlord.  Of  number  two,  the  illustration  commonly  given 
— I  give  the  illustration  to  enable  you  to  understand 
it — is  we  will  say  A.  B.  has  a  right  to  real  property,  and 
two  or  three  agree  to  support  him  in  that  right — so  far  their  action 
is  proper — to  support  him  in  the  right  which  he  really  had.  They 
agree  to  give  him  that  support  by  unlawful  means,  that  is  by  the  pro- 
curing of  some  fabricated  evidence — the  agreement  to  do  that  by  unlaw- 
ful means  makes  No.  2  an  offence.  As  to  No.  3,  it  is  not  inaptly 
illustrated  by  the  King  v,  Druitt,  a  case  cited  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  learned  Attorney-General.  In  that  case  Baron  Bramwell, 
as  he  then  was,  but  now  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bramwell,  says — "  K  two 
or  more  persons  agree  by  threats,  intimidation"  (and  every  word  of  this 
is  applicable  to  Ihe  case  before  us)  ''  by  threats,  intimidation,  or  moles- 
tation, to  deter  or  influence  a  third  party  as  to  the  way  he  should  apply 
his  capital,  his  industry"  (and  I  will  add  his  land)  "  they  would  be  guilty 
of  an  indictable  offence,"  and  he  adds  emphatically,  "  that  is  the  common 
law  of  the  land."  And  I  tell  you  it  is  the  common  law  of  the  land — if 
two  or  three  agree  amongst  themselves  to  inflict  or  to  procure  an  injury 
to  be  inflicted  upon  a  third  party.  Gentlemen,  in  the  case  I  have  last 
adverted  to  the  agreement  to  effect  an  injury  or  wrong  to  another  by  two 
or  more  persons  is  constituted  an  offence,  because  the  wrong  to  be 
effected  assumes  a  formidable  character.  When  done  by  one  alone  it  is 
but  a  civil  injury,  but  it  assumes  a  formidable  or  aggravated 
character  when  it  is  to  be  effected  by  the  powers  of  the  combina- 
tion. And,  gentlemen,  it  is  justly  so,  because,  though  you  may 
assert  your  rights  against  one  individual,  but  how  can  you  defend 
your  rights  against  a  number  of  persons  congregated  together  agreeing 
to  inflict  wrong  on  you,  and  carrying  out  the  same  by  means  which  are 
in  themselves  unlawfid.  Again,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  definition  very 
simple  in  itself  which  is  given  in  a  book  of  practice,  and  which  is  appli- 
cable  to  the  present  case — Archbald  s  Criminal  Law.  He  says — "  Con- 
spiracy is  an  agreement  of  two  or  more  wrongfully  to  injure  a  third 
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person  or  to  injure  any  body  of  persons."    You  see  the  simplicifcy  of 
that — that  a  oouspiracy  is  an  agreement  by  two  or  more  wrongfiilly  to 
injure  a  third  party  or  any  body  of  persons.     And  again  Mr.  Kosooe,  in 
his  book  on  Criminal  Law,  sums  up  the  result  thus  '*  All  the  authorities 
in  effect  come  to  this,  that  a  conspiracy  is  an  agreement  between  two  or 
more  persons  to  do  that  which  is  unlawful.     And  it  is  unlawful  to  agree 
to  accomplish  an  injury  to  a  third  person  or  body  of  persons."    Some 
observations  have  been  addressed  to  you  in  the  course  of  this  case,  and 
have  been  often  repeated,  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  no  proof  giy^i 
that  the  defendants  ever  met  or  entered  into  or  became  parties  to  any 
agreement  or  confederacy  or  conspiracy  ;  and  that  two  of  the  defendants 
were  not  even  members  of  the  Land  League.     Mr.  Maodonogh,  in  his 
able  address,  enforced  this  particularly.     He  repeated  it  several  times 
to  you,  and  enforced  it  not  more  than  it  was  well  founded.     I  mean 
than  if  his  allegation  were  well  founded,  it  deserved.     But  I  have  now 
to  inform  you,  as  part  of  the  law  of  conspiracy,  there  is  no  necessity 
that  there  shoidd  be  express  proof  of  a  conspiracy  such  as  that  the  parties 
met  and  laid  their  heads  togeiiier  and  then  and  there  actually  ajid  per- 
sonally agreed  to  carry  out  a  common  purpose.     Nor  is  such  proof 
usually  attempted.     But,  gentlemen,  I  shall  again  have  to  advert  to  this 
topic  and  apply  it  to  the  evidence,  and  to  the  issues.     AgRJn^  adverting 
to  Mulcahy's  case  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  same  great  judge  I  have 
quoted  says — Mr.  Justice  Wills — **  So  far  as  proof  goes  conspiracy,  as 
Groves  (Justice)  says  in  the  Queen  v»  Druitt^  it  is  generally  a  matter  of 
inference  from  certain  criminal  acts  of  the  parties  generally  in  pursuance 
of  an  apparently  criminal  purpose  common  between  them."      Gentle- 
men, it  may  be  that  the  alleged  oonspiratoi'S  have  never  seen  each 
other  and  have  never  corresponded — one  may  never  have  heard  the  name 
of  the  other  and  yet  by  the  law  they  may  be  parties  to  the  same  common 
criminal  agreement.     Thus,  gentlemen,  in  some  of  the  Fenian  cases  tried 
in  this  coiintry,  and  which  were  defended  with  ability  unrivalled  by  the 
late  Mr.  Butt  and  his  colleagues,  every  point  and  every  l^al  difficulty 
that  could  be  raised  waa  fairly  raised  in  the  way  of  the  prosecution  in 
defence  of  the  prisoners  whose  liberties  were  at  stake.     In  these    cases 
it    frequently    happened,    or     has    sometimes    happened,     that     one 
of  the    conspirators    was    in  America,   the    other  in    this    country, 
that    they    had    never    seen    each     other,     but    Uiat    there    were 
acts    on    both     sides     which    led     the     jury      to     the    inference, 
and  they  drew  it,  that  they  were  engaged    in    accomplishing    the 
same  common  object,  and  when  they  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
the  acts  of  one  became  evidence  against  the  other.     And  in  the  re- 
markable case  at  Cork — as  singular  and  remarkable  a  case  as  ever  I  met 
with — it  was  a  case  in  which  two  persons,  I  won't  mention  any  names, 
but  they  had  been  connected  with  the  American  service  in  the  late  war. 
One  was  a  captain  of  cavalry  on  the  Southern  side,  and  the  other  was  a 
captain  on  the  Northern  side.     The  one  was  a  native  of  this  country, 
the  other  a  native  bom  of  America.     They  had  been  opposed  to  each 
other  during  the  war,  they  had  never  seen  each  other,  and  amongst  the 
documents  found  upon  them  when  arrested  was  a  letter  in  which  one 
complained  of  violence  and  murder  committed  by  the  commander  on 
tlie  other  side.     These  two  men  had  never  seen  each  other.     They  wera 
arrested  when  they  arrived  at  Queenstown.     The  one  had  oome  to  take 
command  of  a  brigade  of  Fenian  cavalry,  and  had  brought  with  him,  as 
his  whole  equipment,  a  saddle,  a  pair  of  spurs,  and  two  long  pistols. 
The  other  was  returning  to  Ireland,  but  he  was  alleged  to  be  a  parfy  to 
the  Fenian  conspiracy.     They  were  put  upon  tibial  in  the  sama  .dock. 
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upon  the  same  indictment,  and  the  first  time  they  saw  each  other  was 
when  they  stood  face  to  face  in  the  dock.  I  mention  this  case  as 
illustrating  that  the  charge  of  conspiracy  may  be  well  foimded  even 
though  the  parties  never  saw  each  other. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  rather  think,  my  lord,  the  indictment  in  that  case 
was  not  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — It  was  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — If  your  lordship  says  so,  very  well. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoerald. — It  was  to  work  out  by  conspiracy  treason 
felony. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — Yes,  my  lord,  treason-felony. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — It  was  a  treason-felony  oonspiiacy.  "ton 
will  find  in  all  the  cases  the  overt  acts  were  the  overt  acts  of  the  con- 
spirators. The  agreement  to  effect  a  common  object  is  usually  an  in- 
ference to  be  deduced  by  the  jury,  as  men  of  common  sense,  from  the 
acts  of  the  alleged  conspirators  in  furtherance  of  their  purpose ;  and  that 
will  be  your  great  duty  upon  the  present  case,  to  investigate  the  evidence 
before  you.  Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  secrecy  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, an  essential  of  conspiracy  ;  and  your  attention,  gentlemen,  has  been 
repeatedly  called,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Macdonogh  here,  who  left  no 
argument  unpresented  to  you — ^he  especially  and  persistently 
called  your  attention  to  this,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  defendants 
were  above  board,  that  they  were  unconc^ed,  that  they  were  not  carried 
on  in  the  dark,  and  that  there  could  be  no  guilty  conspiracy 
because  it  was  done  over  and  above  board.  But,  gentlemen,  I  have  to 
inform  you,  in  point  of  law  as  well  as  in  point  of  justice,  that  though 
secrecy  is  frequently  a  characteristic  of  conspiracy,  it  forms  no  essential 
element  of  the  crime  at  all — ^none  whatever.  The  crime  of  conspiracy 
may  be  complete,  though  all  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates  have 
been  open  and  above  board  and  unconcealed.  I  myself,  in  the  course 
of  the  case,  called  attention  oi  counsel  and  you  to  the  fact  that  in  this 
case  the  proceedings  of  the  alleged  conspirators,  at  least  so  far  as  they 
were  known  to  us,  were  open,  uncloaked,  and  unconcealed.  We  have 
before  us  and  from  their  own  hands,  their  printed  rules  and  regulations, 
their  resolutions,  and  none  of  these  have  been  controverted.  They  call 
themselves  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  and  have  their  name  on  a 
brass  plate  on  the  door.  Their  meetings  were  open  to  the  press,  and 
they  uJsed  means  to  give  them  every  publicity.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
that,  gentlemen,  I  am  obliged  to  tell  you  that  they  may  be  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  conspiracy,  though  their  proceedings  were  thus  open  and  un- 
concealed. Tiaa  point  was  made  and  repeatedly  urged  in  the  O'Con- 
nell  case ;  in  £a.ct  everything  that  could  be  done  was  done  by  the  great 
lawyers  engaged  in  that  case,  and  by  none  more  efficiently  than  the 
gentleman  who  now  sits  in  front  of  me  (Mr.  Macdonogh),  and  he  did  not 
leave  untouched  this  doctrine  of  secrecy  and  darkness.  It  was  considered 
by  the  judges,  and  the  learned  Chief  Justice,  who  then  delivered  his  charge, 
to  the  jury,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  learned  colleague,  overruled  that 
point,  so  that  although  the  proceedings  of  O'Gonnell  were  open  and 
unconcealed,  and. there  was  no  darkness  connected  with  it,  yet  the 
judges  held  that  secrecy  was  no  element  in  the  crime  of  conspiracy, 
though  theare  might  have  been  no  secrecy  whatever.  As  I  before 
pointed  out,  that  case  came  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  everything  was 
done  that  legal  ability  could  effect,  but  the  point  of  secrecy  whidi  was 
i^en,  as  now,  opened,  was  never  adverted  to,  but  if  it  had  been  adverted 
to  counsel  would  have  been  told  by  the  learned  judges  that  secrecy  formed 
no  element  in  it.    So  I  ask  you  to  discharge  from  you  minds  altogether 
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the  ai^gument  that  the  proceedings  of  the  defendants  were  open  and  unoon> 
oealed — in  point  of  law  secrecy  or  darkness  forms  no  element  in  the  crime 
of  conspiracy.  Again  it  has  been  said  that  conspiracy  is  a  dark  weapon  of 
tyranny  which  you  should  never  listen  to,  but  extinguish  by  a  verdict 
of  acquittal,  and  this  has  been  put  before  you  in  every  form  and 
shape  that  eloquence  could  invent.  You  have  been  thundered  at  not 
to  give  effect  to  this  dark  and  rusty  weapon  of  tyranny — a  weapon 
by  which  a  tyrannical  Grovemment,  such  as  is  at  present  in  power^ 
seeks  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  meeting,  freedom  of  discussion,  and 
freedom  of  a^tation  for  the  redress  of  political  grievances.  Well, 
gentlemen,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  this  law  of  conspiracy  is  not  an 
invention  of  modem  times.  It  is  part  of  our  common  law,  it  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  necessary  to  redress  classes 
of  injuries  which  at  times  would  be  intolerable,  and  but  for  it, 
would  go  unpunished.  It  is  an  emanation  of  the  great  wisdom  of  the 
common  law.  If  the  defendants  have  broken  the  law  in  the  manner 
alleged  in  the  information  there  is  no  law  of  this  land  by  which  ihej 
could  be  reached  but  by  the  law  of  conspiracy.  Gentlemen,  it  has  been 
said  that  this  law  has  been  in  England  entirely  disused »  But  that  is  un- 
true :  it  iB  a  law  repeatedly  put  in  force.  It  is  seldom  resorted  to  in 
political  trials,  but  in  a  political  trial  such  as  the  present,  if  the  defendants 
have  broken  the  law  of  conspiracy,  their  offence,  if  they  have  committed 
one,  can  only  be  reached  by  the  common  law  as  an  indictment  for  con- 
spiracy. Again,  gentlemen,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  in  the  way  of 
illustration  as  to  conspiracy  to  effect  objects  which  would  not  be  crimi- 
nal in  themselves,  and  you  were  above  all  referred  to  the  action  of 
Trades'  Unions.  But  the  action  of  Trades'  Unions,  which  is  now  r^u- 
latedby  statute^  is  totally  and  essentially  different  from  the  charge  which 
is  here  made  against  the  defendants.  Workmen  may  agree  in  conunon 
not  to  work  for  an  employer  unless  they  are  paid  oertoin  prices.  That 
is  the  liberty  given  to  them  in  free  England,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
free  action.  The  same  in  the  case  of  the  employer  of  labour.  He  won't 
take  men  into  his  employment  unless  at  certain  rates,  and 
by  the  Statute  Book  of  England  and  Ireland  they  are  free  to 
do  that.  But  see  how  different  the  circumstances  are.  A  man 
or  a  body  of  men  say  "  we  won't  give  our  labour  unless  paid 
for  it  at  certain  rates,  or  a  body  of  employers  say  we  cannot 
give  you  employment  unless  you  work  for  us  at  a  certain  rate." 
But  see  how  different  are  the  circumstances.  A  man  or  a  body  of  men 
may  say  "  We  won't  give  our  labour  imless  we  are  paid  in  a  certain 
way ;"  or  a  body  of  employers,  "  We  cannot  give  employment  profitable 
to  ourselves  unless  you  work  at  a  certain  rate."  How  different  to  the 
case  before  us  ;  for  the  combination  alleged  here  is  an  agreement  to  in- 
cite farmers  who  have  agreed  to  pay  their  rents  not  to  pay  them,  who 
have  got  their  farms  and  who  have  kept  them,  and  not  alone  not  to  pay 
the  rents  which  they  contracted  to  pay,  but  to  keep  the  farms  by  force 
and  against  the  law  of  the  country.  There  is,  gentlemen,  no  uialogy 
whatever  between  the  two  cases.  One  does  not  bear  at  all  upon  the 
other.  And  I  ask  you  to  dismiss  that  illustration  from  yoiur  mind. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  done  with  this  important  law  of  conspiracy. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it  to  you  as  it  bears  upon  the  present 
issues  which  you  are  to  try ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  investigate 
what  those  issues  are,  and  to  apply  the  law  to  them.  Grentle- 
men,  before  proceeding  to  deal  with  these  matters,  it  is  neces- 
sarily essential  to  the  case— and  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
it — that      we      should      understand      the      constitution,      and    tho 
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action  of  what  I  will  shortly  caU  the  Land  League.  You  will  see  yourselves 
how  much  hangs  upon  it,  how  directly  it  applies  to  the  evidence,  how 
necessary  it  is  to  consider  it  fully  and  at  large.  Gentlemen,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  case  I  present  it  to  you  now  is  the  result  of  the  argument  of 
the  Attorney-General,  and  the  argument  on  the  pai-t  of  the  prosecution 
as  well  as  the  evidence.  The  parent  local  League  appears  to  have  had 
its  origin,  I  think  in  the  month  of  May,  1879 — I  believe  it  was  the  3rd 
May ;  I  am  speaking  now  from  recollection — at  a  place  called  Lish- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  Mr.  Davitt  was  its  founder.  A  very 
important  name  to  carry  with  you  in  this  case  is  that  of  Mr.  Davitt. 
He  was  its  founder ;  but  the  idea  was  not  entirely  original.  It  was  but 
an  ingenious  adoption,  adaptation  and  enlargement  in  a  less  violent  but 
more  effective  form  of  that  which  had  been  more  than  once  before 
attempted  in  this  country.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  about  to  read  to  you 
some  observations  from  one  whose  name  carries  with  it  a  great  deal  of  his- 
tory and  everything  to  admire— that  is  the  name  of  Charles  Kendal 
Bushe,  who  sat  in  this  chair  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  with  a  dignity 
and  }x>wer  that  never  can  be  rivalled ;  from  another,  a  Judge  of  this 
Courty  and  a  third,  a  Chief  Justice  of  this  Court,  whose  name 
I  shall  presently  mention.  Gentlemen,  Charles  Kendal  Bushe,  when  Soli- 
citor-General over  seventy  years  ago,  thus  described  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try. Keferring  to  certain  associations,  he  says — '^  What  is  the  first  object  of 
these  associations  ?  It  is  the  r^ulation  of  landed  property  and  its  pro- 
duce. It  is  the  vain  and  idle  attempt  to  fix  a  maximum  for  rent,  and 
prescribe  the  price  of  labour.  It  is  the  frantic  project  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  property  and  to  frustrate  the  exertions  of  industry.  The 
nature  of  things,  still  more  than  the  operation  of  positive  law,  has 
decreed  that  property  should  find  its  own  level^  and  it  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple in  a  commercial  country^  and  the  first  consequence  of  national 
prosperity,  that  propei'ty  should  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  transfer  and 

circulation To  check  this  natural  progress,  to  arrest 

this  perpetual  motion  in  the  great  machine  of  human  society,  no  legis- 
lation, however  powerful  or  enlightened,  has  ever  been  rash  or  strong 
enough  to  attempt.  What  the  wisest  men  and  best  of  (Governments 
would  tremble  to  undertake  as  impracticable,  and  would  reject  as  un- 
desirable, these  mob  legislators  have  annoimoed  to  be  the  law  of  their 
association.  Land,  they  say,  shall  never  rise,  nor  shall  property  change 
its  possessor.  To  all  ranks  are  their  mandates  equally  directed,  to  the 
poor  and  to  the  rich.  To  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property  they 
proclaim  that  the  land  which  his  ancestor  had  demised  thirty  or  sixty 
years  before  must  not  rise  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  must  rise 
only  according  to  their  arbitrary  standard.  Though  the  price  of 
every  article  has  increased  fourfold  in  value,  yet  the  land  must 
remain  stationary.  Nay,  more — if  the  former  tenant  was  a  beggar 
or  a  knave,  yet  he  must  be  continued.  No  industrious  man,  however 
willing  to  benefit  the  property  by  his  capital  and  labour,  is  allowed,  upon 
pain  of  death,  to  be  a  competitor  with  the  old  proprietor.  The  conse- 
quence 19,  the  land  must  remain  unset,  to  the  ruin  of  all  interested,  or 
t^e  landlord  must  submit  to  the  terms  thus  arbitrarily  dictated  to  him." 
Gentlemen,  another  Judge  of  this  Court,  addressing  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Tipperary,  at  the  Clonmel  Assizes,  1808,  says : — "  And  I  understand 
that  lately  these  legislators  have  promulgated  a  law  that  no  owner  of 
land  shoidd  choose  his  own  tenantry,  and  that  no  person  should  take 
ground,  or  enter  into  the  possession  of  any  farm,  without  the 
special  leave  of  the  association."  But,  coming  to  a  later  period,  a  great 
judge    who    presided     here,     and     now     long     passed   away.    Chief 
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Justioe  Blackburn,  in  1 848,  uses  this  pregnant  and  emphatic  langnage : — 
*'  It  further  appears  that  the  principal  object  of  this  combination  is  die 
destruction  of  the  rights  of  landlords.  Fraud,  violence,  and  intimida- 
tion are  resorted  to,  and  even  murder  itself  is  perpetrated  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  legal  rights  and  remedies,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  saj  that  if 
these  designs,  attempted  to  be  effectuated  by  such  means,  be  not 
frustrated,  the  practical  and  necessaiy  effect  "wiU  be  that  the  occupiers 
of  land  must  become  substantially  its  proprietors.**  Well,  gentlemen, 
that  language  is  applicable  even  to  the  present  state  of  things.  Jyo  not 
suppose  that  I  intend  to  institute  an  odious  comparison  between  tiie 
present  defendants  and  those  former  midnight  l^islators,  or  by  reading 
those  extracts  to  prejudice  the  case  of  the  defendants.  On  the  contrary 
they  seem  to  me  to  afford  an  argument  in  their  favor,  as  they  tend  to 
show  how  necessary  it  is  now,  as  it  was  formerly  to  remove  by  legisla- 
tion  such  r«il  grievaiioeB,  if  any,  as  may  exiat.  Such  grievances,  how- 
ever,  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  constitutional  parliamentary  action. 
The  Land  League  so  founded  was  adopted  as  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  in  October,  1879,  and  its  printed  rules  and  regulations 
are  now  before  us.  And,  gentlemen,  to  these  rules  I  am  now 
about  to  refer  you.  It  is  one  of  the  documents  as  to  which 
I  before  said  there  was  no  concealment  whatever.  If  I 
recollect  aright  it  was  proved  by  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  that 
this  had  been  handed  to  him  at  62,  Abbey-street,  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  Land  League;  but  it  is  a  pregnant  and  important  docu- 
ment, every  line  of  which  is  deserving  of  your  consideration.  I  do  not 
Intend  reading  it  at  length.  It  was  read  at  length,  or  nearly  at  length, 
by  the  learned  Attomey-G^eral.  It  was  commented  upon  by  Mr. 
Macdonoghand  several  of  his  colleagues,  that  the  entire  of  it  was  according 
to  law,  and  it  was  powerfully  obeyed  upon  by  Sergeant  Heron  in  his 
reply.  Nevertheless,  I  find  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  as  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  pr^nant  documents  in  the 
case.  Gentlemen,  one  of  its  provisions  is,  that  a  branch  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Land  League — ^that  is  the  one  formed  in  the  previous  month  of 
October,  what  I  call  a  provincial  branch — ^be  formed  in  every  pansh  in 
Ireland,  or  at  least  in  every  barony,  with  sub-branches  or  ten- 
ants' clubs  upon  every  large  estate,  if  possible.  You  see  at  once  how 
large  its  ramifications  were  to  be  —  in  every  parish  or,  if 
necessary  and  practicable,  upon  every  large  estate.  These 
land-clubs,  in  connexion  with  the  National  Land  League  for  tiie 
purpose  of  aiding  it  in  its  labours  to  emancipate  the  Irish  tenant 
farmers  from  landlordism,  should  be  formed  in  towns  and  cities  in 
Ireland  as  also  in  the  centres  of  Irish  populations  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  America.  And  probably  what  Mr.  Davitt  meant  in  his  speech  on 
American  sympathy  was  that  he  had  with  him  the  united  sympathy  of 
the  Irish  in  America. '  Then  the  rules  go  on  to  say  that — "  The  member- 
ship qualification  should  not  be  less  than  one  shilling  each  year  from 
tenant-farmers  or  labourers.  A  higher  rate  could  be  fixed  at  tJie  foima- 
tion  of  every  branch  association  if  the  means  of  the  farmers  in  the 
locality  justify  such  a  rate.  An  honorary  membership  for  merchants 
and  sympathisers  should  be  created  in  connexion  with  each  association 
with  a  yearly  subscription  of  not  less  than  10«.  The  funds  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  Land  League  should  be  used  for  defending  such  of  its 
members  as  might  have  to  resist  rack-renting,  arbitrary  disturbance  by 
landlord,  or  any  unjust  action  in  connexion  with  the  tenant's  holding, 
for  which  public  opinion  should  be  evoked,  or  compensation  daimed 
under  the  provisions  for  that  purpose  set  forth  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870 
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Then  local  branches  voting  a  per-centage  of  their  funds  to  the  National 
Land  League  could  claim  its  assistance  (that  is  its  pecuniary  assist- 
ance) in   defending  such   actions    as    the    foregoing,   when  resolved 
upon  in  the  interests  of  the  tenant-farmer  member  sought  to  be  wronged 
or  injured  by  his  landlord  or  agent.      When  a  case  for  trial  should  be 
determined  upon  by  a  local  branch,  a  special  levy  should  be  made  upon 
each  member  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses.    If  the  funds  in  the  hands 
of  such  branch  should  be  inadequate  a  general  meetiog  of  the  members 
should  be  called  for  that  purpose  and  the  amount  of  special  levy  fixed 
upon."     No.  12.  **  No  man  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  unjust  rent  should  be  allowed  to  become  a 
member  of  any  branch  of  the  Land  League."    No.  13.  "  Any  member  of  a 
branch  association  bidding  for  or  occupying  a  farm  from  which  a  member 
or  non-member  has  been  evicted,  or  who  ^lall  rent  land  which  a  member 
or  non-member  may  have  surrendered  on  grounds  of  excessive  rent  or 
upon  a  refusal  ol  a  fair  reduction  of  a  rack-rent,  shall  be  expelled  the 
branch  for  such  action,  and  should  be  looked  upon  and  shunned  as  a 
traitor  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow  tenant-farmers  and  an  enemy  to  the 
welfare    of  his    country."      No.    14.    "No   man  assisting  to   serve 
processes  of  ejectment   or  taking  part   in  an  eviction  or    purchasing 
stock    or    prodence    seized    for    non-payment  of   a   rack-rent   to  be 
allowed    the    membership    of    any     branch    or    association.       Any 
member  of  a  branch  proved  guilty  of  any  of  the  foregoing  acts  to  be  at 
once  expelled  and  denounced  for  his  action."     That  word  "  denounced  " 
is  a  terrible  one — "  denoimced  for  his  action."    That  was  the  word  used 
in  the  French  Revolution  when  some  one  was  to  be  brought  to  an  un- 
timely death  by  the  guillotine  at  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
Again,  gentlemen,  No.  17 — "  The  Managing  Oommittee  of  each  branch 
of  the  League  should  keep  a  register  of  the  members,  particulars  of  their 
holdings,  names  of  their  landlord  and  agent,  amount  of  rent  paid  annually 
or  otherwise,  excess  of  same  over  Ordnance  valuation,  cases  of  rack- 
renting   and    eviction,    and  all   other  necessary  particulars  touching 
the    relation    of   landlords    with    their     tenants     in     the     locality 
of    such     branch     of    the    Leagua*'      Then,    by   rule   25 — ''Such 
moneys   to  be  used  for   the    purpose    of    sustaining    the    National 
Land    Movement  in  effecting    such  a  change  in  the  land  B3rstem   of 
Ireland  as  will  establish  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  as  the  owner  thereof." 
Gentlemen,  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  refer  to  any  more  of  these. 
They  have  been  read  before  to  you.     But  when  it  is  said  that  all  these 
are  rules,  and  that  a  confederacy  bound  together  by  such  rules,  and 
having  in  its  design  to  cairy  out  these  objects,  that  it  was  a  legal  asso- 
ciation, permit  me  to  hesitate  long  before  I  adopt  that  proposition.     On 
the  contrary,  if  I  were  obliged  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  it,  I  should 
say  that  upon  the  rules  of  ^e  Land  League  alone  it  was  not  a  legal  con- 
federation.    Gentlemen,  I  shall  advert  to  that  presently  when  I  come 
to  deal  with  other  portions  of  the  case.     But,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
Mr.  Davitt  continued  to  be,  and  I  believe  is,  the  guiding  spirit  and  con- 
troller of  this  movement ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  some  members  of  the 
conspiracy  entertained  ultimate  views  going  far  beyond  any  reform  of  the 
land  laws,  and  intending  to  use  the  abolition  of  landlordism,  should  it 
be   effected,  as  but  a  means  to  a  further  and  ultimate  end.     Many 
passages  have  been  referred  to  as  establishing  this  ;  and  I  am  justified 
in  the  observation  when  I  mention  one  or  two.     At  Ballinlough,  on  the 
27th  June,  1880 — ^this  was  long  before  the  rejection  of  the  Disturbance 
Bill — Mr.  Brennan  said — "  The  destruction  of  landlordism  will  be  but 
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the  destructioii  of  foreign  rule  in  Ireland.     It  is  the  chief  prop  of  the 
institution.      Kemove  that    prop    and    the   whole  edifice  will    come 
tumbling  in  the  dust.     Ireland  wUl  take  part  in  emancipating  the  world, 
writing  on  the  tablets  of  ages  '  Republican.' ''    At  Milltown,  on  the  25th 
July,  the  same  speaker  says  :  ''  I  mean  something  more  than  a  green 
flag  flying  from  Dublin  Castle.     I  mean  the  Irish  Nation  for  the  Irish 
people.     The  highest  form  of  Government  is  a  Hepublic."     Mr.  M.  M« 
O'Sullivan,  at  Bansboro'^  on  the  4th  July,  says  that  they  were  ^'  banded 
together  to  strike  down  landlordism   in   the  first  place,  and  British 
domination  in  the  next'' ;  and  at  that  meeting  Mr.  O'Sullivan  appears 
to  represent  the  Land  League,  and  to  establish  a  branch  there.     Again 
he  says,  *'The  time  has  come  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  landlords,  and  also 
the  yoke  of  British  domination."     Again*  Mr.  Sheridan,  ata  Land  League 
meeting  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  he  I  imderstand  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Land  League,  though  Gordon  and  Nally  it  is  said  are  not — says  : 
— "  You  must  at  any  cost  have  Ireland  a  free  and  independent  country." 
Again    Brennan    says,  at    the    same    meeting — there    are    generally 
three    or  four    of   them    at    each    meeting: — ^'  I    ask  you    to  keep 
before    your     minds    the    one    ultimate  object — the  sovereign    inde- 
pendence   of   your   country."       I    do   not   say   a    word   against  the 
independence  of  the  country,  or  the  sovereign  independence ;  but  it  only 
shows  the  purpose  of  the  confederates  that  their  confederation  had  objects 
going  far  beyond  the  improvement  of  the  land  laws,  and  that  they  were 
merely  using  that  as  a  means  towards  an  end.     Again  Mr.  Brennan,  at 
Westport,  on  October  17th,  says — "There  is  a  higher  cause  than  the 
land  for  the  people,"  and  he  goes  on  to  show  that  he  means  by  it  the  in- 
dependence cJ  the  country.     Mr.  Boyton,  at  Tipperary,  says  the  real 
object  is  "  to  put  the  people  on  the  high  road  to  setUe  another  ques- 
tion."    Gentlemen,  there  was  also  a  remarkable  speech  of  Mr.  Pamell's 
at  Galway,  on  the  10th  October,  1880 ;  I  will  oidy  advert  to  a  single 
sentence.     He  says — "  I  would  not  take  ofl*  my  coat  if  the  sole  obiect 
of  this  movement  was  to  settle  the  land  question."     Gentlemen,  to  these 
speeches,  to  these  expi*essions,  let  us  add  the  vile  and  blasphemous  pro- 
duciion  called  "  Paudheen  O'Rafferty,  or  the  Landlords'  Ten  Command- 
ments"— I  do  not  intend  to  read  a  word  firom  it — the  open  avowals  con- 
temptuously expressed  in  the  Devoy  letter,   both  circulated    by    1^ 
League  ;    and     Harris's     long     letters,     also     circulated     by      the 
League ;  and  you  will  probably  agree  that  my  conclusion  is  not  un- 
founded, though  I  apply  it  to  two  or  three  of  the  defendants,  that  t^ere 
were   ultimate   objects   in    their  minds  beyond  the  mere  procuring  a 
reform  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant.     Again,  gentlemen,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  the  evidence  which  connects  the  League  with  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  Paudheen  O'Baflerty  is  this,  that  the  printer  proved 
to  you  the  printing  of — I  do  not  know  how  many  copies-^that  were 
paid  for,  I  think  by  Mr.  Davitt,  over  the  counter,  and  that  they  were 
circulated  widely  at  the  meeting  in  the  Park,  which,  I  believe,  was  in 
March,  1880.     It  was  there  a  policeman  got  one  of  them  from  the 
person  who  was  circulating  them ;  and  they  are  referred  to  in  the  ob- 
servations of  some  of  the  speakers,  members  of  the  League,  at  other 
meetings.     The  same  observation  applies  to  the  Devoy  letter  and  to 
Harris's  letter,  which  also  appear  to  have  been  widely  circulated.     As  I 
have  some  further  observations  to  make  on  this  particular  part  of  the 
case,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  take  our  usual  half  hour's  adjournment 
now. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 
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On  resuming,  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  continued — Gentlemen  of  the 
jury — before  we  separated  I  had  expressed  somewhat  of  an  opinion  that 
might  be  misinterpreted — I  do  not  mean  to  say  as  a  positive  matter  of 
direction  on  authority,  that,  standing  upon  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  Land 
League  alone — that  it  was  an  illegal  association.    >Mr.  Macdonogh  com- 
bated that  proposition  in  his  speech,  and  he  affirmed  positively  that 
upon  the  rules  it  was  not  an  illegal  association.     All  I  say  is  I  do  not 
agree  in  that  opinion,  and  if  I  were  coerced  to  form  an  opinion  it 
would  be  probably  the  reverse.     But  I  am  not  coerced  to  express  any 
opinion  on  it,  and  I  wish  you  not  to  misinterpret  me  in  that  respect. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  alleged — I  am  now  dealing  with  the  allegations  of  the 
Public  Prosecutor  here  as  those  allegations  bear  upon  the  evidence  and 
upon  the  entire  issue,  it  is  alleged,  on  the  part  of  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
that  we  may  read  much  that  is  not  expressed  between  the  lines  of 
these  rules  of  the  Land  League — that  the  objects  of  the  confederation 
were  more  extensive  than  the  rules  expressed,  and  that  its  action  was  to 
be  enforced  by  means  of  the  most  formidable  character.     It  was  alleged 
— ^first,  that  its  object  was  to  incite  the  tenants  who  had  agreed  to  pay 
fixed  rents  not   to  pay   those  rents,  if  they   or   the    League  should 
consider  them  to  be  unjust,  and  that  later  on  in  the  movement  the 
combination    assumed   the    form    of   not   paying   rents  at  all    until 
the    land     question    was    finally    settled.      Gentlemen,    I    am    not 
stating    these    as    matters    of    proof   in    the    case — it    will    be   for 
you  to  say  whether   they  are  or  are  not  proved  as  bearing  on  your 
final  decision — ^but  I  am  putting  forward  now  the  allegations  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Attorney-General.     Secondly,  it  is  alleged  that  if  a  land- 
lord sued  to  enforce  his  demand — his    demand  for  rent — it  would  be 
resisted  to  the  utmost — that  this  was  part  of  the  combination,  and  that  the 
League  undertook  to  provide  the  means  of  resistance.     Thirdly,  that  if 
the  landlord  had  succeeded  in  the  litigation  and  evicted  the  tenant  the 
latter  was  to  retake  the  possession  by  force,  and  hold  it,  and,  if  dis- 
possessed, again  to  retake  it,  the  League  undertaking  to  assist  h^,  and, 
when  finally  dispossessed,  to  build  or  provide  a  house  for  him  near  at 
hand  to  watch  the  farm.     Then  it  is  alleged  that  no  man  should  be  per- 
mitted (that  is  part  of  the  agreement)  that  no  man  may  be  permitted  to 
take  or  hold  a  farm  from  which  another  had  been  evicted  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  or  where  he  had  surrendered  because  he  was  unable  to  pay 
the  rent.     Fifth — ^that   no  man  was  to  be  permitted  to  bid  for  or  buy 
any  goods  ofiered  for  sale  under  an  execution  for  rent.     Sixth — that  all 
were  induced  or  coerced  to  become  members  of  the  League  ;    and  lastly, 
that  the  commands  of  the  League  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  most  terrible 
social  punishment.     These,  gentlemen,  are  the  allegations  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  and  I  shall  only  observe  upon  that,  that  there  is  evidence 
before  you,  which  I  shall  presently  advert  to,  proper  to  be  considered 
by   you    and  to    be   investigated   by   you,     and   from     which     you 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  allegations  are  not  unfounded, 
or  rather  are  well  founded  so  far  as  regards  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
and  amongst  them  twelve  of  the  present  defendants.     It  is  further 
alleged  that  the  organization  was  most  complete  and  skilfqjly  devised — 
that  it  reached  everyone,  that  it  appealed  to  cupidity,  and  forbade  men 
to  be  honest,  and  coerced  the  unwilling  and  the  timid  to  join  its  ranks. 
It  is  alleged  to  have  largely  superseded  the  ordinary  law  and  taken  into 
its  hands  no  small  share  of  the  Government  of  the  country.     It  is  also 
stated  it  did  not  confine  its  operations  to  the  land  question  alone.     It 
professed  authoritatively  and  in  unmistakable  language  to  direct  that 
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none  but  members  of  the  Land  League  should  be  elected  as  Town  Com- 
missioners or  Poor  Law  Guardians,  or  to  some  other  public  plaoes.  It 
is  said  to  have  invaded  every  relation  of  life,  to  proceed  to  r^ulate 
trade  and  commeroe,  and  made  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
many  places,  subservience  to  the  League  almost  a  condition  of 
existence.  Now,  gentlemen,  upon  these  all^ations  I  state,  if  upon  the 
evidence  it  appears  that  the  object  of  the  League  was  to  crush  and 
stai-ve  out  landlords,  and  for  that  purpase  to  incite  their  tenants  not  to 
}>ay  rents,  and,  if  dispossessed,  to  retake  possession — ^to  prohibit  the 
taking  of  farms  from  which  others  have  been  evicted,  to  frustrate  the 
operation  of  the  Queen's  Writ,  and  to  cany  out  their  objects  on  pain  of 
social  excommunication,  I  have  no  hesitation,  not  the  least,  in 
declaring  from  this  chair  that  the  Irish  Land  League  was  an 
illegal  confederacy,  and  that  each  and  every  meeting  of  those 
provincial  meetings  assembled  under  its  auspices,  and  to  carry  out 
and  to  carry  into  effect  these  its  objects,  was  in  the  position  of  an  as- 
sembly unlawful  by  the  common  law  of  the  land.  The  tenible  weapon 
of  so^al  ostracism  has  been  so  often  brought  before  you  that  I  have  to 
ask  you  to  excuse  me  for  reading  to  you  in  reference  to  it  again.  I 
take  it  now  in  rather  a  moderate  measure  froiu  the  print  of  the  meeting 
held  at  Bantry,  upon  the  17th  of  Octol)er,  1880.  I  am  familiar  with 
that  meeting,  because  I  had  all  the  details — they  are  in  evidence  before 
you — as  I  said  I  had  all  the  details  fully  before  me  upon  a  trial  at  Cork 
recently,  in  which  one  of  the  present  defendants^  Walsh,  was  one  of  the 
defendants  there.  At  that  meeting  a  person  of  the  name  of  Michad 
Cumane  moved  a  resolution — '*  That  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  rent 
or  take  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted  on  account  of 
rack-renting  or  unjust  rent,  and  that  we  call  on  the  people  of 
this  locality  to  regard  as  the  worst  enemy  to  the  people 
and  the  interests  of  Ireland,  any  man  who  ao  takes  «  farm." 
A  man  named  J.  W.  Walsh,  who  is  distinguished  from  the  other  WaJah, 
whose  name  has  been  several  times  mentioned  in  this  case,  by  being 
called  Mr.  J.  W.  Wal.shof  Balla,andl  presume  he  lives  there  on  the  borders 
of  Mayo  and  Roscommon,  he  says,  speaking  to  that  resolution — "  I  liave 
been  deputed  by  the  Irish  National  Land  League  to  attend  your  meeting 
here  u>-day  and  to  ask  you" — he  then  goes  on — "  I  ask  you  here  to-day, 
as  I  ask  you  thmnghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  to  pledge 
yourselves  manfully  here  to-day  that  you  will  follow  the  advice  of  the  Land 
League,  (hear,  hear),  that  you  will  refuse  to  work  for  these  men  " — ^That 
is  the  man  who  have  taken  farms — **  thatyou  will  refuse  to.recognize  them 
in  the  public  street  or  market  place ;  that  you  will  refuse  to  recognize  the 
sho{^eeper  tliat  fiupi)lies  him  with  goods  ;  that  you  will  not  allow  your 
children  to  mix  with  theirs ;  that  you  will  leave  their  com  to  wither 
and  their  j^tatoes  unilug — (interruption) — and  I  ask  you  here  to-day 
to  strike  from  this  time  forward  against  the  demand  for  rack-rent." 
Now,  gentlemen,  that  declaration  is  not  alone  explicit,  but  it  becomes 
particularly  important,  because  the  si>eaker  says,  "  I  have  been  deputed 
by  the  Irish  National  Land  League  to  attend  your  meeting.  I  ask  you 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Land  League,"  and  he  then  specifies  what 
that  advice  is.  And  on  the  same  day,  the  17th  October,  but  at  a  place 
very  far  apart,  Mr.  Walsh — I  judge  from  being  Walsh  of  BaUa^  that  he 
is,  as  I  have  said,  probably  a  Eoscommon  or  Mayo  man — ^but  on  the 
same  day  at  Westpoi-t — and  it  is  a  coincidence  in  this  case  and  gives  a  force 
to  the  evidence  that  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of — on  the  same  day  Mr. 
Brennar,  who  holds  some  office— who  is  an  office-holder  in  the  League, 
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I  don't  know  his  poeition,  but  he  appeals  to  l>6  a  yery  eloquent  and 
able  man,  though  I  entirely  dissent  from  his  teaching — he  is  something 
connected  with  the  League 

The  Attamey^eneral. — ^He  is  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoerald. — On  the  same  day  Mr.  Brennan  says^ ''  Tou 
must  refuse  to  take  the  £Min  of  the  evicted.    You  must  let  th^  faim 
remain  there  idle  as  a  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the  people.    But 
should  there  be  such  a  wretch  in  the  community  found  to  deal  in  stolen 
goods,  to  make  money  upon  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen,  then  you 
must  visit  him  with  the  severest  sentence  of  social  ostracism."     Social 
ostracism  is  a  very  expressive  word.     I  dare  say  some  of  you  know 
what  it  is  derived  from.     In  ancient  Athens  of  old,  when  the  people  at 
one  of  their  public  courts  voted  exile  or  sometimes  death,  the  sentence 
was  recorded  on  a  shell,  and  the  word  "  ostracise "  is  derived  from 
the  nani,e  of  that  shell.      *'You    must   visit  him  with  the    severest 
sentence  of  social  ostracism.     You  must  not  allow  your  children  to  speak 
to  his  diijdren.     You  must  not  deal  wiUithe  baker  who  would  sell  him 
bread,  or  the  butcher  who  would  sell  him  meat.     You  must  I'efuse  to 
enter  a  house  the  threshold  of  which  he  would  be  aUowed  to  ci'oss. 
You  must  leave  him  severely  alone  and  let  him  wither  under  a  people's 
cui-ne."     Gentlemen,   at  Bawnboy,  in  Cavan,  a  few  days   afterwards, 
another     of    the     defendants,     also,      I     Ixilieve,     another     of    the 
officials   of   the    League,   Mr.    Sheridan,    who   also  appears    to  1)e  a 
man  of  considerable  ability   and    intelligence,  the    only  objection  I 
now  make  to  him  is  that  at  the  same  place  that  day,  sometime  on  the 
same  day,  he  delivered  a  speech  which  I  have  the  trouble  of  reading.     I 
do  not  object  to  one   speech,  but   three  I  do  object  to.     Well,  Mr. 
Sheridan  says— and  Mr.  Biggar,  another  of  the  defendants,  who  is  a 
Member  of  Parliament  for    Cavan,  was    present    at    this  meeting — 
'<  If  perchance  any  man  among  you  should  forget  hiniseli  as  to  go  and 
bid  for   the   holding  of  his    neighbour,    or  take  possession   of   it — 
if  any  one  among  you  should  do  it,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  wish  to  see  you 
ti-eat  him.     I  do  not  want  you  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  law  by  assault- 
ing him  or  hurting  him ;  by  that  means  you  serve  the  cause  of  your 
enemy  than  your  own  cause ;  I  want  you  to  bring  down  the  force  of 
public  opinion  upon  him.     If  you  see  him  at  church  or  chapel,  fair  or 
market,  pass  him ;  hate  him.     Let  him  be  a  thing  of  loatbiug ;  a  lc]x;r  so 
unclean  as  not  to  be  fit  to  be  touched  nr  associated  with  by  any  of  his 
fellow  men.     If  he  has  cattle  to  sell,  let  no  man  bid  for  them  ;  or  cattlo 
to  buy,  tell  the  unclean  wretch  to  move  away  from  you  (laugbter).      If 
he  has  potatoes  to  dig,  or  stubble  to  dig,  or  com  to  cut,  or  anything  else, 
let  him  go  out  and  do  it  himself  (laughter).     If  he  has  a  shoj),  and  ofieiTi 
goods  for  sale,  let  no  man  who  has  respect  for   God  or  countiy  leave  a 
})enny  in  the  house  (cheers  and  laughter).      Let  him  eat  his  stock  in 
trade ;  when  that  is  done,  let  him  go  away  (laughter).     By  these  menus 
you  will  do  infinitely  more  good  than  if  you  went  out  and  committed  ii 
breach    of    the    law,    and    took    his   life.       You    do    five    huniU-cd 
times  more    good    than   by    committing    a    breach   of  the   law.       I 
would  exhort    you    to  keep    within    the    lines    of  tlie    law."       Btit 
I  must  add    that  Mr.  Sheridan  was   giving   them  advice  to  commit 
a     breach    of    the    law.       It    is   alleged,    gentlemen,   that    armed 
with  such  a  weapon  as  I  have  just  described,  and  called  social  ostiucism 
the  League  became  irresistible,  and  we  see  by  the  evidence  before  us 
that  fanners,  artisans,  commercial  men  sought  an  immunity  by  sub- 
scribing to  its  funds.     It  has  been  well  said  that  the  tyranny  of  a  re- 
gular Government  is  happiness  itself  compared  with  the  cruel  and  the 
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iron  despotism  of  a  mob.    We  see  about  iis  the  state  of  things  all^^ed 
to  be    some    of  the  results — ^the  paralysis  of  trade  and  industry,  the 
cessation  of  all  enterprise,  the  absence  of  remuneratiye  employment  for 
the  labouring  classes,  and  the  continuance  of  a  system  of  intimidation 
which  makes  the  life  of  the  country  gentlemen,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
almost  intolerable.     Land  has  become  unsaleable,  and  in  a  great  year — 
a  year  of  great  plenty,  suffering,  and  poverty,  almost  univerGally  preTaiL 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  approach  with  me,  and  carefully,  and  calmly, 
and  considerately  to  approach  the  evidence  in  the  case.  You  recollect  that 
allegations  were  made  to  the  effect  that  these  men — the  defendants  were 
never  proved  to  have  come  to  a  common  agreement — ^that  they  were 
not  proved,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  have  put  their  heads  together, 
and  that  you  ought  not  to  infer  a  criminal  agreement  unless  there  was 
positive  and  express  proof  of  it.     Gentlemen,  the  evidence  before  us 
is  almost  entirely  either   documentary,   such  as  that  which  shows 
the   rules    and  conception  of   the    League,   or    printed    reports    of 
the   speeches   and    proceedings    of   a    great   number    of   the    Land 
League    meetings     commencing     in    the    month    of    May,     1879, 
and   ending   in    December    of   the   same  year.      The    investigation 
of  this  evidence  and  the  true  interpretation  of  these  speeches  comes 
properly,  may  I  say  entirely,  within  your  province.     You  will  observe 
that  that  evidence  is  of  a  peculiar  and  persuasive  character.     With  this 
evidence — it  is  not  a  case  in  which  you  are  referred  to  draw  any  strange 
inferences,  or  in  which  it  is  open  to  you  to  say  as  you  might  in  another 
case,  and  as  was  urged  before  you  in  this — that  each  man  was  speaking 
for  himself  alone,  and  ought  to  be  alone  responsible  for  his  own  words ; 
in  many  cases  that  would  bo  a  fair  and  juat  and  most  persuasive  obser- 
vation;  but  the  case  before  us,  gentlemen,  is  totally  different.     You 
have  in  twelve  of  the  defendants,  the  President  and  officers  and  princi- 
pal men  of  the  League,  and  amongst  them  there  are  five  members  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.     You  have  before  you  the  constitution  of  that 
League,  its  rules,  and  you  will  not  fnil  to  see  that  the  speech  of  each 
defendant  expressly  declares  that  the  action  of  the  speaker  and  the 
advice  he  gives,  and  the  resolution  ho  moves  or  supi)orts,  is  to  carry  out 
the  common  purpose.     I  wish  pointedly  to  call  your  attention  that  in 
almost  every  instance  where  one  of  these  twelve — I  am  now  excluding 
fi*om  consideration,  f(.r  the  moment,  Nally  and  Gordon — I  shall  apply 
special    observations    to    these    hereafter — but   as    to    these    twelve 
defendants — that   in  almost  every  instance  they   go  professedly   as 
members,    as    members   of   the     League,    to    carry     out    its     pur- 
poses,    to     move    its    resolutions,     and    to    speak    in    support    of 
those  resolutions,   so  that  in  fact  it  is  not  inference  from  facts,  it 
is   not   inference    at  all   to   be  drawn,   it  is    interpretation    of   the 
language  which  each  man  ases,  and  you  will  find,  gentlemen,  that  in 
fact,  each  meeting,  each  speech,  each  resolution  may  properly  be  inter- 
preted by  you  as  an  overt  act  for  the  common  purpose  and  as  intended  to 
further  and  carry  out  that  common  purpose.     You  can  read  plainly  in 
the  cold  and  unyielding  language  of  Mr.  Pamell,  the  same  common 
purpose.     It  is  for  you  to  interpret  this  language — I  am  only  submit- 
ting to  you  my  observations  upon  it, — ^but  you  can  read  the  same  com- 
mon purix)se — ^wbicli  is  more   openly,  unguardedly,  and  undisguisedly 
expressed  by  his  more  eloquent  and  more  abusive  companions ;  but  it 
indicates  and  is  part  of  the  common  design,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
may  deduce  it,  if  you  please,  by  the  circumstance  that  you  find  on  the 
same  day,  though  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  several  of  the  defen- 
dants making  similar  speeches,  sometimes  almost  in  the  same  language, 
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moving  Bunilar  resolutions,  expressing  in  the  same  general  language  the 
objects  of  the  League  and  moving  the  same  resolutions.     It  really  is  not 
an  inference  to  be  deduced — it  is  the  meaning  you  are  to  put  upon  lan- 
guage— ^that  is  supposing  that  words  are  calculated  and  intended  to 
convey  ideaa.     It  has  been   urged  upon  you  for  the  defendants  and 
truly    that    you    ought    to    take    into    consideration    not    only   the 
passages    in    these    speeches     which     have     been    read    for    the 
prosecution,  but  also  the  whole  speech.     Nay,  you  may  take  into  con- 
sideration the  whole  proceedings  at  each  meeting.    If  there  is  any- 
this^  found  in  it    to  displace  the    meaning    imputed  by  the  PubUc 
Prosecutor  to  the  words  used ;  the  position  is  well  founded,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  defendants  in  evidence,  and  Mr.   Ourran  in  his  addi^ss, 
relies  upon  many  other  passages  and  other  speeches  to  which  he  properly 
directed  your  attention,  and  which  he  alleged  qualified  the  meaning  of 
the  words  imputed  to  the  various  defendants.     Gentlemen,   he  was 
entitled  to  address  to  you  that  argimient,  and  he  did  it  with  considerable 
force,  and  I  invito  you,  if  you  think  fit,  to  consider  every  speech  and 
every  meeting  before  you ;  but  still  you  are  to  consider  and  determine 
whether  the  meaning  imputed  by  the  Public  Prosecutor  to  the  plain  and 
express  language  used  by  the  defendants  is  not  the  true  meaning.  Again, 
gentlemen,  it  has  been  said  that  police  reporters  were  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  the  only  question  that  came  from  your  body  in  the  whole 
course  ot  thid  case  was  one  in  reference  to  that — I  think  it  was  from 
Mr.  Macken,one  of  the  jurors  in  the  back  ground — and  it  was  not  an 
unfair  question.     He  asked  aa  to  whether  the  speech  was  reported  by 
Mr.  Qumey's  men — ^who  have  made  that  a  trade— I  mean  to  say  pro- 
fession, and  a  very  high  profession  it  now  is — ^men  who  have  acquired  a 
skill   by  which   they  are    able    to     unerringly   report    verbatim   all 
that      fJeJla     from    a    speaker— or     was     it     a     police    reporter  ? 
That    was    a    very    fair    question ;    and    it    opens    up    a    topic 
upon  which  I  have  to  make  certain  observations.     In  reference  to  the 
police  reports  it  has  been  truly  observed — ^that,   with  one  exception, 
all  were  shorthand  writers — and  that  one  had  not  acquired  that  facility 
which  a  professional  gentleman  who  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  work 
would  have  acquired.    But  there  was  one  and  only  one  who  did  say  that 
he  was  a  shorthand  writer  with  such  skill  that  he  undertook  to  report 
verbatim  all  that  was  said.     Some  of  them  said  they  could  only  give  one 
sentence  in  five,  and  others,  one  sentence  in  six ;  and  of  course,  gentle- 
men, dealing  with  such  evidence  you  have  to  consider  whether  there 
might  not  be  more  said  by  the  speaker  than  the  reporter  was  qualified 
to  give.     That  argument,  which  has  been  forcibly  addressed  to  you,  was 
a  very  just  one.  Those  police  witnesses — I  must  say  a  word  about  them. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  they  were  all  men  of  great  intelligence  even  to 
Stringer,  who  is  so  much  observed  upon  and  whose  name  had  gone 
abroad  in  reference  to  some  other  prosecutions.     He  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  man  of  marked  intelligence.     It  appeared  to  me  that  they  all  gave 
their  evidence  fairly  so  far  aa  it  goes,  and  without  bias,  and  subject  to  the 
just  comment  made  by  the  various  speakers ;  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
were  men  of  intelligence  and  a  credit  to  the  force,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  in  no  other  coimtry — ^in  England,  Scotland,  France,  or  Germany — in 
any  other  country  you  will  scarcely  find  in  the  ranks  of  ordinary  police- 
men— ^police-constables — ^you  will  scarcely  find  a  body  of  men  to  exceed 
in  intelligence,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  their  conduct  before  us,  and  for  pro- 
priety and  faii'ness,better  than  the  police  witnesses  produced  before  us  here. 
Gentlemen,  in  reference  to  the  omissions,  they  are  admitted  fairly,  and  each 
for  himself  says  that  thesentencesi  have  given  jrou  were  used  by  the  various 
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Hpeakera— positively  affirms  it,  and  I  see  no  reason  therefore  to  doubt 
the  tmth  or  accuracy  of  that  statement*     Gentlemen^  there  ttay  hare 
been  a  good  deal  occarred  that  they  did  not  report.    .  Gentlemen,  ^ere  is 
this  to  be  considered,  that  there  was  every  opportunity  given  to  tbe 
defendants  of  contradicting  these  police  witnesses,  if  thdr  statements 
were  untrue,  if  they  had  reported  \mtruly,  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  they  were  cross-examined  from  the  colunms  of  the  public 
press,  and  if  they  had  failed  to  report  anything  tliat  might  qualify  the 
language  wliich  they  had  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  it  was  qnite 
open  to  the  defendants,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  public  press,  to 
prove  that  this  was  not  an  accurate  report — ^they  could  have  called  the 
qualified  reporter  of  any  of  the  morning  papers  who  was  present — ^take 
the  Freeman* 8  Journal  for  instance.    If  in  the  report  of  any  of  these  jfn&t^ 
ings  the  police  witnesses  omitted  anything  that  was  important,  if  they  mis- 
reported    anything,    it  was  open  to  the  defendants  to  call  the  reporter 
of  any  of  the  news]mpers,  to  have  examined  him,  and  said,  I  was  present,! 
am  a  professional  shorthand  writer,  and  reported  the  meetings  verhaHmj 
the  police  have  omitted  such  and  such  circumstances  which  would  qualify 
or  go  to  affect  the  meaning  of  what  they  have  reported-      That  evid^iee 
would  have  been  received  at  once,  and  it  would  have  been  admissible 
for  you  to  consider,  and  you  would  have  had  to  take  it  into  acconnt.  No 
such  act  as  that  has  been  attempted.     No  such  evidence  is  given  for  the 
defendants,  and  I  cannot  pass  by  witJiout  observing  that  you  cannot  dis- 
credit in  their  entirety  the  police  -witnesses  who  have  been  produced  before 
you.  Again,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  alleged  in  reference  to  the  evidence  at 
large,  and  with  great  force  by  Mr.  Maodonogb,  that  there  was  no  guilty 
intention,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  defendants  was  ultimately  to 
effectuate  good — that  is  the  conversion  of  the  tenants  of  the  present  day 
into  peasant  proprietors  in  the  country.    The  intention  charged  here  is  to 
injure  and  impoverish  the  landlords,  and  of  that  intention,  as  a  fact,  it  is 
said  there  was  no  evidence.     It  is  said  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  if  the 
defendants  had  a  large  and  wide  intention  of  working  a  great  o(»nmon 
good  they  had  an  intermediate  design  of  injuring  cmybody.       Now, 
gentlemen,  as  to  the  intention    of   the   defendants — ^I    am  afraid   I 
am     obliged      to     say      on     the      evidence — that    there     can     be 
no  reasonable  doubt — but  altogether  it  is  a  matter  for  your  consideration. 
The  intention  alleged  here  is  to  impoverish  the  landlords,  and  by  im> 
poverishing  them  to  force  them  to  give  up  the  property  that  they  have 
at  present,  uix)n  terms  of  compensation,  which  might  be  very  inadequate. 
That  intention  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.     In 
an  ordinary  case  we  generally  lay  down  the  law  thus : — ^that  the  in- 
tention of  the  man,  which  is  the  matter  within  his  own  mind,  can  only 
be  inferred  from  his  external  acts,  and  clearly  if  we  were  to  apply  that 
law  to  the  present  case,  and  the  external  acts  of  the  defendaiits,  they 
should  be  taken  to  intend  what  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
their  external  acts  :  for  if  their  acts  as  alleged  prevented  the  landlords 
getting  their  rents,  and  prevented  the  tenants  from  giving  up  posses- 
sion, and  told  them  to  resort  to  force  to  regain  possession,  and  pre- 
vented the  landlord  levying  execution  under  a  decree,  and  prevented 
other  parties  taking  farms  when  they  were  emptied,  then  there  would 
be  but  one  result  of   such    a    course,    namely,   the   impoverishing 
and  ruining  of  some  of  the  landlords  ;  and  we  lay  down  generally 
as    a  proposition  of    law    that    parties    must   be    held  to  intend, 
what  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  their   acts.       Now  gentle- 
men,   in  the    present   case    we   have    not  to    resort   to    any  sudi 
doctrine  as  that — ^we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  expressions  of  the 
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defendants.  In  tbeii*  speeches  you  will  see  it  plainly  avowed 
that  the  intention  is  to  crush — such  expressions  as  this — ''crush 
them/' ''  annihilate  them"— crush  them  out,  starve  them  out,  get  rid  of 
them  in  any  way  as  the  vilest  oppressors  the  land  can  endure.  You 
will  find  in  the  speech  of  every  defendant  something  equivalent  to  that. 
It  is  not  an  ordinary  case  where  you  spell  out  or  infer  intention  from 
their  apparently  innocent  acts,  hut  where  the  intention  is  proclaimed  in 
nnmistakeable  language  at  every  one  of  these  provincial  meetings. 
Now,  gentlemen,  yon  have  to  approach  with  me  the  evidence  that  is  given 
here.  You  have  really  but  to  do  with  two  things — ^the  issues  which  I 
have  abeady  explained  to  you,  and  the  evidence  which  on  the  part  of 
the  public  prosecution  it  is  alleged  establishes  these  issues.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  that  I  invited  you  at  once  to  discharge  your  minds  of  alt 
the  flood  of  eloquence  that  has  been  poured  around  you  in  the  history 
of  a  century  and  a  half.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  and 
we  come  down  to  the  year  79.  No  doubt,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  was  a  period  of  great  distress  in  this  coimtry — not  a  famine, 
bat  great  distress.  It  would  be  impossible  to  compare  it  with  tho 
famine  which  unfortunately  prevailed  in  1845 — began  in  '45  and  ended 
in  '49.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  that  famine  ;  it  is  only  those 
who  lived  in  it  that  can  realize  the  scenes.  But  to  attempt  to  compare  tho 
two  periods,  you  might  as  well  endeavour  to  make  out — and  indeed  it  is 
endeavoured  to  be  done— that  the  landlords  of  the  country  were  answer- 
able for  the  famine  whidi  prevailed,  or  to  make  out  that  they  were 
answerable  for  the  distress  which  did  prevail  in  1880.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  '79  there  was  considerable  abstention  of  landlord's  rents, 
but  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Forster  was  not  acquiesced  in  on  all  hands, 
and  there  might  be  a  very  considerable  amount  of  what  we  call  landlord 
oppression.  We  will  take  this  all  as  a  foundation  on  which  we  proceed ; 
but  again,  I  repeat,  that  the  acts  of  landlord  oppression,  which  have  not 
been  proved  mind,  and  some  of  them,  T  have  no  doubt,  are  either  total 
fabrications  or  greatly  exaggerated — but,  gentlemen,  we  have  that 
foundation  to  proceed  upon  here,  and  now  the  course  which  I 
will  endeavour  to  accomplish  is  shortly  to  advert  to  the 
evidence  given  in  the  case  as  it  bears  upon  each  particular  individual. 
I  take  first  in  order  the  five  Members  of  Parliament,  next  the  seven 
defendants — ^prominent  members  and  leaders  of  the  Land  League  execu- 
tive with  whom  they  are  associated,  and  lastly  I  propose  to  deal  with 
NaUy  and  Gordon.  And  give  me  leave  to  say  I  don't  mean  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  seek  to  make  Mr.  Pamell  or  the  oth«r  four  Parliamentary 
defendants,  or  any  of  the  other  defendants,  responsible  for  the  wild  and 
miuderous  language  of  Nally,  or  that  you  ought  to  assume— deliberately 
take  him  as  one  of  their  confederation,  or  that  the  extraordinary  language 
imputed  to  Oordon  involved  them  all  in  the  one  common  design  of 
fostering  outrage.  I  give  them  credit  for  endeavouring  to  check  it  : 
they  have  a  great  lesson  to  learn — ^that  once  you  open  the  great  flooJ 
gates  of  crime  and  disorder,  no  one  can  tell  how  far  that 
lawlessness  will  proceed.  I  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  fii^st 
portion  of  the  evidence  as  it  affects  Mr.  Pamell,  who  is  said 
<  to  be  the  head  and  leader  of  this  movement,  as  he  is  imdoubtedly 
the  Parliamentary  leader  of  a  large  mimber  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  doubt  he  is  a  most  important 
individual.  In  this  case  I  have  characterized  his  language  as  cold,  it  is 
measured  and  it  is  unyielding — ^it  is  put  forward  with  great  care,  with 
apparently  great  art ;  and  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Pamell  has 
exhibited  qualities  which  entitle  him  to  rank  as  a  great  statesman,  and 
be  one  amongst  the  first  of  the  land,  if  his  ambition  had  been  confined 
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within  legitimate  limits.     Mr.  Famell  attended  no  less  tlian  eleven  of 
these  provincial  meetings,  commencing  on  the  3rd  May,  1880,  and 
ending,  I  think,  in  November  or  December  of  the  same  year.     I  find 
him  attending  at  Irishtown  on  the  3rd  May,  1880,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Davitt  (I  told  you  an   important  name    in  this  movement)  to 
celebrate  the  establishment  of  the  local  Land  League  in  Mayo  on  the 
3rd  May,  1880.     Mr.  Davitt  spoke  before  Mr.  Paniell,  and  it  was  in 
that  speech  he  alluded  to  the  American  nation,  and  said  the  whole  people 
of  America,  and  the  whole  Press,  save  and  except  that  groveUing  some- 
thing rag — ^the  New  York  Herald — the  whole  American  nation  had 
declared  that  justice  and  national  right  demands  that  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  should  go.   In  that  speech  also  Mr.  Davitt — ^you  see  if  Mr.  Pari  lell 
and  Mr.  Davitt  are  confederates,  Mr.  Pamell  is  answerable  for  everything 
that  Davitt  said  in  furtheranceof  the  object  of  the  confederacy,  but  we  have 
not  to  resort  to  that  here.  At  the  meeting  of  the  3rd  May,  1 880,  Mr.  Davitt 
was  present  and  made  a  speech  immediately  proceeding  Mr.  PamelL 
He  demanded  that  landlordism  should  go  down,  and  he  proceeded  to 
urge  that  '*  we  must  finally  crush  landlordism  out  of  Ireland  for  ever." 
Gcutlemen,   while  I   have  pointed    out  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
legitimate  by  constitutional   and  parliamentaiy  action  to  seek  such 
a  revolution  in  the  law  as  that  the  present  occupiers  should  become 
peasant  proprietors,  and  the  landlords  be  dismissed  with  compensation, 
yet  such  is  not  the  meaning  to  be  attributed  to  the  speeches,  but  there 
is  one  characteristic  which  pervades  them  one  and  all ;  that  there  is 
absolutely  a  denial  of  effecting  that — a  hopelessness  of  effecting  that — ^by 
constitutional  and  parliamentary  action.      The  landlords  are   to   be 
crushed  first  by  the  meetings  of  the  Land   League,  and  thus  being 
crushed  it  is  easy  to  dispose  of  them.     Mr.  Pai-nell  at  that  meeting  first 
uses  the  words  '*  keep  a  firm  grip  on  your  holdings."    The  meaning  of 
that  expression  was  pregnant.      I   think   he    is   the  author  of  it — 
at  least  I  don't  find  it  used  before  anywhere  else.      ''Keep  a  fiirm 
grip  of  your  holdings.**     It  has  been  argued  here  before  you  on  the  part 
of  the  defendants  that   the  meaning  of  that   was  '*  don't  emigrate." 
Gentlemen,  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  that  is  the  meaning  of  it  or 
not.     I  will  not  insult  your  understanding  by  any  argument  as  to  the  j  ust 
interpretation  of  that  Sj^eech,  but  that  is  not  the  meaning.  Ue  says  '^  The 
land  cannot  be  sold  at  even  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  there  must  be  a 
transfer  of  the  land  to  the  people ;  there  can  be  no  other  settlement  of  the 
question."    A  resolution  is  proposed  by  Mr.   Davitt  at  the  meeting — 
''  You  will  take  the  pledge  you  made  twelve  months  ago  to  the  countiy ; 
keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  holdings ;  pay  no  ujojust  rent."    (lentlemen,  again 
Mr.  Pamell  was  present  at  the  meeting  at  Beaufort  on  the  16th  May,  in 
which  he  tells  his  hearers — I  am  only  taking  a  short  sentence  ;  you  will 
have  the  whole  speech  ;  portion  of  the  speech  has  been  read  already,  it  was 
read  to  qualify  this  meaning  attributed  to  Mr.  Pamell  here.      "  The 
question  will  never  be  settled  as  long  as  the  institution  of  landlordism  pre- 
vails." Again  at  Ennis,  on  the  19tli  September,  Mr.  Pamell  attends,  and 
there  are  difierent  other  speakers.  Now  I  beg  your  attention,  for  you  are 
to  investigate  everything  connected   with    this  meeting   and   give   a 
proper  and  fair  interpretation  to  the  language  and  a  just  interpretation 
— it  is  for  you  and  not  for  me.     He  says,  after  advising  them  not  to  go 
before  the  Commissioners  appointed — '^  Depend  upon  it  that  the  mea- 
sure of  the  Land  Bill  of  next  session  will  be  the  measure  of  your  activity 
and     energy  this    winter  (cheers).     It  will  be  the  measure  of  your 
determination  not  to  pay  imjust  rents  ('  Good,'  and  cheers).     It  will  be 
the  measure  of  your  determination  to  keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  home- 
steads (cheers).     It  will  be  the  measure  of  your  determination  |iot  to 
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bid  for  fiarms  from  which  others  have  been  evicted  (cheers),  and  to  use 
the  strong  force  of  public  opinion  to  deter  any  unjust  men  among  you 
(and  there  are  many  such)  from  bidding  for  such  farms.     If  you  reftise 
to  pay  unjust  rents,  if  you  refuse  to  take  farms  from  which  others  have 
been  evicted,  the  land  question  must  be  settled  (cheers),  and  settled  in  a 
way  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  you."     No  doubt  it  would  be  exceedingly 
satisfactory  to  the  tenant  to  get  his  farm  as  his  own  on  moderate  terms, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  thei'e  would  be  a  total  cessation  of  the  payment 
of  rents.     "  Let  no  man  pay  unjust  rent  or  take  a  farm  from  which 
others  have  been  evicted.**     He  then  continues,  "  you  must  band  yoiu> 
selves  together  as  Land  Leaguera ;  every  little  town  and  village  must 
have  its  own  branch  ;  you  must  know  the  circumstances  of  all  the  hold- 
ings and  tenancies  in  the  district  over  which  the  Land  League  has  juris- 
diction"— also  a  very  comprehensive  word,  **  jurisdiction."     "  Now,  what 
are  you  to  do  to  a  tenant  who  bids  for  a  farm  from  which  his  neighbour 
has  been  evicted  T     Grentlemen,  I  omit  all  the  expressions  of  the  crowd. 
I  don't  think  a  speaker  shoidd  be  bound  by  them.    If  we  were  trying  an 
indictment  for  seditious  speech  or  seditious  conspiracy  the  shouts  of  the 
crowd  might  be  very  potential  to  show  the  character  of  the  meeting,  but 
what  we  are  trying  is  an  entirely  different  question,  and  I  invite  you 
not  in  the  least  to  affect  any  of  the  various  speeches  by  any  chance  ex- 
pressions of  the  crowd.     In  the  same  manner  I  invite  you  to  exclude 
from  determining  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  any  of  the  defendants,  save 
])0ssibly  Mr.  Nally  himself,  by  what  I  call  the  unblushing  and  murderous 
speeches  of  that  drunken  defendant  himself.     "  Now,  I  think  I  heard 
somebody  say,  *  Shoot  him  *  (*  Shoot  him ') — but  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
you  a  very  much  better  way,  a  more  Christian  and  a  more  charitable 
'way,    which  will   give  the  lost  sinner  an  opportunity  of  repenting 
(hear,     hear).      When    a    man  takes    a    farm    from  which  another 
has    been    evicted    you    must    show    him    on    the   roadside   when 
you    meet    him "  —  I    don't    know     exactly    what    he    means    by 
that — **  you  must  show  him  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  you  must  show  him 
at  the  shop-counter,  you  must  show  him  in  the  fair  and  in  the  market- 
place, and  even  in  the  house  of  worship,  by  leaving  him   severely 
alone,  by  putting  him  into  a  moral  Coventry,  by  isolating  him  from  the 
rest  of  his  kind  as  if  he  was  a  leper  of  old — you  must  show  him  your 
detestation  of  the  crime  he  has  committed,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it 
if  the  population  of  a  county  in  Ireland  carry  out  this  doctrine  that 
there  will  be  no  man  so  full  of  avarice,  so  lost  to  shame,  as  to  dare  the 
public  opinion  of  all  right-thinking  men  within  the  county,  and  to 
transgress  your  unwritten  code  of  laws  (cheers)."  That  is  the  unwritten 
code  of  laws — I  don't  wish  to  predicate  your  decision  on  it — adopted  by 
the  Land  League.  That  is  the  speech  of  a  practised  gentleman — T  will  not 
say  a  practised  orator,  but  a  practised  sp^edicer  and  debater — and  it  will  be 
foryou  to  say  whether  in  its  true  interpretation  it  does  not  largely  establish 
as  against  Mr.  Pamell,  some  of  the  many  allegations  which  the  public 
prosecutor  has  put  forward.     '*I  hope  the  question  will  be  settled 
peaceably,  fairly,  and  justly  to  all  parties,  but  if  it  should  not  be  settled, 
we  cannot  continue  to  allow  this  millstone  to  hang  round  the  neck  of  oiir 
country,  throttling  its  industries  and  preventing  all  progress,  and  it  wOl 
be  for  the  consideration  of  wiser  heads  than  mine  (*  There  could  not  be '), 
whether  if  the  landlords  continue  obdurate  and  refuse  all  just  concessions 
we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  tell  the  people  of  Ireland  to  strike  against  all 
rent  imtil  this  question  has  been  settled,  and  if  the  500,000  tenant- 
farmers  of  Ireland  struck  against  the  10,000  landlords,  I  should  like  to 
see  where  they  would  get  police  and  soldiers  enough  to  preserve  the  peace 
(cheers)."      Gentlemen,  I  think  from  the  statements  of  some  of  the 
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defendaats  (not  Mr.  Pamell's  speechea — ^ihat  we  ha^pe  beard  lead)  that 
the  time  had  seemed  to  their  minds  to  approadi  for  that  ultimate 
resort  and  that  there  were  some  amongst  them  who  told  ihe  people 
of  Ireland  to  strike  against  the  payment  of  rent  nntil  this  question  was 
finallj  settled.  At  the  same  meeting  at  Ennis,  Mr.  T.  D.  SoUivan — 
I  don't  intend  to  read  his  speech,  but,  while  I  have  it  before  me,  I  maj 
make  a  statement.  He  followed  Mr.  Pamell's  speech,  and  he  says, 
amongst  other  things — Mr.  Finigan,  the  member  for  Snnis,  was  also 
present,  and  his  speech  was  also  read — Mr.  BuUiran  sajs : — "  Now,  Mr. 
Pamell  and  Mr.  Finigan  have  told  you  here  to-day  that  the  key-note, 
the  key-stone,  of  your  power  is  this,  that  a  stop  sliall  be  put  to  the 
taking  of  farms  from  which  families  were  evicted  for  the  non-payment 
of  an  unjust  rent  Now,  let  me  teU  you,  that  no  matter  how  yon 
meet,  or  no  matter  how  you  pass  resolutions,  or  no  matter  how  you 
cheer,  if  the  practice  goes  on  of  outbidding  one  another  for  these  fuins, 
or  of  taking  these  fanns  at  all  on  which  evictions  have  taken  place, 
all  our  labour  is  vain  ('Bravo').  Nothing  that  we  din  do  will 
save  you  if  you  go  taking  the  fsurms  from  which  the  land- 
lords have  cleared  out  honest  and  industrious  families,  because 
they  failed  to  pay  them  unjust  and  extravagant  rents.  But^  my 
friends,  so  sure  as  the  sun  is  shining  on  us,  so  sure  it  is  that  if 
you  stand  to  each  other  like  brothers,  follow  the  advice  that  has  been 
given  you  hereto-day,  leave  those  farms  to  grow  thistles  and mahes,  and 
if  any  one  is  base  enough  to  go  in  on  them,  shun  him  ('  shoot  him')  ;  let 
him  be  as  an  outcast  amongst  you,  and  his  life  will  be  a  life  of  shame 
and  a  life  of  misery,  and  the  shame  will  attach  not  only  to  himself  but 
to  his  children  and  his  children's  children  (cheers)."  Gentiemen,  again 
on  the  2nd  October,  Mr.  Pamell  attended  a  meeting  at  Kilkenny,  at 
which  that  letter  of  which  I  have  spoken  from  the  Bi^op  of  Ossory  was 
read.  There  was  a  great  deal  spoken  by  Mr.  Pamell  at  that  meeting, 
and  he  rejects  for  once  and  all  what  has  been  called  the  three  F.'s  settle- 
ment of  tlie  land  question.  He  says — '^  If  you  organise  yourselves  in  this 
county  of  Kilkenny  ('  We  will'),  if  you  join  the  Naticmal  Land  League 
(cheers),  and  send  us  information  as  to  the  rents  of  the  tenantry  through- 
out this  county,  as  soon  as  we  get  information  we  will  organise  a  strike 
against  rent  on  the  estate  of  every  rack-renting  landlord  in  Kilkenny."  I 
have  now,  gentlemen,  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  meaning  of  rack-rent  is 
the  full  rent,  that  is,  the  fullest  rent  that  a  solvent  tenant  can  be  induced 
to  pay  for  a  farm.  Gentlemen,  there  might  be,  possibly  you  think,  no 
harm  in  resisting  a  rack-rent,  but  who  is  to  determine  what  is  a  rack- 
rent  1  I  pointed  out  that  before  to  you,  the  Land  League  or  the  tenants 
were  to  assume  the  determination  of  that — '^  As  soon  as  you  form  your- 
selves into  branches  of  the  Land  League,  and  send  us  the  rentals,  and 
the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  every  tenant-farmer  in  the  county,  we  will 
select  out  of  that  number  for  you-  those  holdings  that  are  obviously 
paying  a  rack-rent,  and  we  will  come  down  and  assist  those  tenants 
to  strike  against  the  payment  of  further  rent  for  some  time." 
Mr.  Pamell  is  a  veiy  methodical  man. — '^  But  we  wish  you  to 
do  this  in  a  methodical  way.  You  must  onganize  yourselves, 
you  must  collect  the  information  and  send* it  to  us,  and  then  we 
will  select  a  certain  number  of  landlords  in  this  and  every  other 
county,  and  we  will  call  upon  the  tenantry  on  those  estates  to 
refuse  to  pay  any  more  rents  ur/il  those  rents  are  permanently  re- 
duced, and  we  will  stand  by  the  ten;^n  try  in  this  skuggle;  we  will  help 
you  with  all  the  resouzoes  at  our  command,  and  there  are  millions  of 
your  countrymen  and  counlaywomen  in  America  who  will  help  you 
«lso.^'    At  that  meeting,  gentlemen,  Mr.  X.  JD.  Sullivan  was  also  a 
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speaker,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  made  a  speech.     Mr.  Sexton  says, 
amongst  other  matters,  '^  Believe  me,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with 
the  Parliament  of  England  until  the  tenants  o^  Irelajid  first  prove'  by 
united'  and  determined  action  that  they  are  able  and  resolved  tcr  settle 
the  question  for  themselves.     What  is  the  work  the  Laud  League  has 
to  do,  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  that  is  now  about  to  be  founded 
in  this  county  t    Its  first  work  is  the  work  of  organization,  that  is,  to 
band  together  in  one  solid  union  the  tenant-farmers  of  this  county  ;  and 
when  the  tenant-farmers  of  tibis  county  join  with  those  of  tiie  other 
counties,  and  when  we  have  spread  these  land  leagues  from  north  to 
south  and  from  city  to  city  across  the  surface  of  the  island,  then  show 
me  the  landlord  that  will  be  able  to  assert  his  tyranny.     The  Land 
League  has  also  to  perform  work  of  inquiry.     We  are  met  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  scoffers  and  by  skilled  rhetoricians  who  are 
skilled  in  making  falsehood  appear  to  be  the  truth  ;  but  if  you  will  help 
us  in  collecting  facts,  in  showing  what  landlords  are  harsh,  and  telling  us 
what  tenants  suffer,  in  laying  the  facts  and  the  truth  before  their  represen- 
tatives, I  promise  you  that  when  tyrannical  Tories  and  selfish  Whigs 
B\yeak  in  the  House  of  Commons  our  tongues  will  not  be  wanting  to  tell  the 
truth.  Now,  lastly,  the  Land  League  has  a  work  of  protection  to  perform." 
And  be  adds — **  Besides  the  organizing  of  public  opinion,  they  will  pre- 
vent any  man,  a  cowardly  wretch,  from  behaving  as  a  traitor  to  the 
public  interest,  and  from  committing  the  political  sacrilege  of  taking  a 
farm  from   which  a  tenant  has  been  unjustly  evicted."    Gentlemen, 
the    next    meeting    Mr.    Pamell — it    appears    he    attended    eleven 
altogether — he     attended     at    Longford.       I    don't  intend   to    read 
his     speech,    but    it     contains     this    passage— you    will    have    the 
whole     before      you — ''The     Land     League,     the    National    Land 
League  of  Ireland  which  I  represent  here  to-day,  has  not  yet  decided 
where  along  this  line  it  shall  halt" — ^that  is,  where  along  thu  line  they 
should '  shape  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  rights  of  landlords  and 
tenant&     Gentlemen,  he  is  next  found  at  Galway  on  the  24th  October, 
1880 — that    meeting    took  place    after    the    unfortunate   murder  of 
Lord    Mountmorres,  and   allusion   is  made  to   it^  and    Mr.  Pamell 
says — "I  say  that  the  people  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  Lord  Moimtmorres,  if  it  was  an  agrarian  crime,  and  of  that 
I  have  very  great  doubt,  are  the  House  of  Lords,  who,  by  rejectiDg  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  took  the  arbitrament  of  this  ques- 
tion from  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people ; 
and  the  man  who  is  secondarily  responsible  is  this  pretended  humani- 
tarian Chief  Secretary  of  ours,  buckshot  Forster,  who,  when  the  House 
of  Lords  kicked  out  this  Bill,  and  smote  him  on  one  cheek,  turned  to 
them  the  other  cheek  to  smite  also."    Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have 
read  somewhere  among  the  speeches  that  the  Disturbance  Bill  thrown  out 
by  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  printed  on,  but 
whether  that  was  his  view  or  not  I  shall    not   pretend  to  say;    but 
Mr.  Pamell  says — "  I  wish  to  see  the  tenant  farmers  prosperous ;  but 
large  and  important  as  is  the  class  of  tenant  farmers,  constituting  as  they 
do,  with  their  wives  and  families,  the  majority  of  the  people    of  this 
country,  I  would  not  have  taken  off  my  coat  and  gone  to  this  work  if  I 
had  not  known  that  we  were  laying  the  foundations  by  this  movement 
for  the  recovery  of  our  legislative  independence.     Push  on  then  towards 
this  goal,  extend  your  organization,  and  let  every  tenant  farmer,  while 
he  keeps  a  firmgrip  of  his  holding,  recognize  also  the  great  truth  tluit  he  is 
serving  his  country  and  the  people  at  uurge,  and  helping  to  break  down 
KngliA  misrule  in  Ireland"    Passing  on,  gentlemen^  to  tbe  meeting  at 
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Tipperary,  on  the  3l8t  October,  we  find  Mr.  Famell  agun  a  speaker  at 
that   meeting,    and    that    Mr.    Dillon,    the    Member  of   Parliament 
for    Tipperary,     and    Mr.      Boyton — whom    I    have    heard    des- 
cribed as    the    organizer  of  the    Land    League — ^were    present   and 
were  speakers.     I  am  reading  only  passages,  but  you  will  get  the  whole 
before  you.     Mr.  Pamell  says,  "  The  two  chief  planks  in  our  platform 
are,  firstly,  that  the  tenants  shall  not  pay  rack-rents,  and  secondly,  that 
no  man  shall  take  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted  under 
such  circumstances  (cheers).     Now,  if  you  carry  out  these  two  principles, 
it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  Government,  no  matter  how  sUtmg, 
to  prevent  the  march  of  progress  in  Ireland ;  yon  must  win."     And  no 
doubt  if  these  two  were  carried  out  to  the  fiill  extent^  the  tenants  of  the 
country  must  win.     He  calls  upon  them  to  push  on  and  establish  a 
branch    of   the    Land    League.      At  the    same  meeting  Mr.  Dillcm 
was    a    speaker,    he    spoke   next  after    Mr    Pamell,    and    he   says, 
**  1  think  that  the  time  has  come  in  Tipperary  now  when  we  ought,  in 
the  name  of  the  National  Land  League,  to  proclaim  all  over  this  county 
that  for  this  year  the  people  shall  pay  no  more  rent  than  Griffith's  valn- 
ation ;  that  they  shall  pay  Griffith's  valuation,  and  no  more.     (Cheers.) 
I  thiiik  that  is  about  the  fairest  thing  that  we  can  come  at.     If  the  land- 
lords do  not  like  that^  let  them  go  over  to  London,  and  go  down  and 
make  a  petition  to  the  London  Parliament  to  settle  the  question.     The 
people  of  Ireland  have  petitioned  to  that  Parliament  too  often.     The 
people  of  Ireland  will  not  petition  to  an  English  Parliament  again,  but 
they  will  settle  their  own  questions."    At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Boyton 
says,  "  Men  of  Tipperary,  I  have  now  to  perform  a  duty  as  the  organiser 
of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  that  I  iiave  already  performed  before 
100,000  Tipperary  men.     To-day  I  shall  give  you  a  second  pledge,  or,  in 
other  terms,  I  will  add  a  line  to  the  pledge  already  taken  throughout 
Tipperary.     I  now  call  upon  every  honest  Irishman  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  before  his  fellow  coimtrymen  to  pledge  himself  never  to  take 
land  from  which  his  neighbour  has  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an 
unjust  rent,  never  to  work  on  that  land,  and  never  to  purchase  crops  or 
cattle  seized  for  non-payment  of  rent."    And  again  he  says — ^'^  And  it  is 
here  in  Ireland  that  we  will  first  settle  the  land  question  in  our  own 
way,  and,  please  God,  will  go  on  with  another  league  when  this  has 
ceased  to  exist  that  will  put  the  Irish  people  on  the  right  road  to  settle 
another  and  a  greater  question."     Gentlemen,  I  have  only  one  more  of 
Mr.  Pameirs  speeches  to  give  you.     Don't  be  frightened  i£  I  have  gone 
at  such  length  into  his  case,  but  I  look  upon  him  as  the  principal  party 
now  before  you,  and  with  reference  to  that  question  you  will  derive  more 
light  and  more  information  from  his  calmly-expressed  speeches  than  from 
any  of  the  long-winded  rhetorical  flourishes  of  his  co-defendants.     At 
Limerick,   again,  on  November   1st,   Mr.   Pamell  addressed  a  great 
meeting,  and  Dillon  and  Boyton  were  again  his  companions.   Speaking  of 
dealing  with  the  labourers  he  teUs  them  with  somewhat  of  simplicity — 
*'  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Legislature  giving  them  an  acre  or  two  of 
ground  on  the  farms  on  which  they  labour."    No  doubt  that  would  bo 
very  beneficial  to  the  labourers,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
occupying  tenant  of  the  farm  would  think  of  it  to  give  each  labourer  he 
employs  two  acres  of  ground  with  a  house  on  his  farm.     He  goes  on 
then,  gentlemen,  and  says — "  What  we  ask  you  to  do  for  this  winter  is 
to  pu£  down  the  rents,  lower  the  rents."    He  told  you  before,  gentle- 
men, in  one  of  his  earliest  speeches  that  the  Land  Measure  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Government,  and  the  line  at  which  the  Land  League  would 
stop  would  depend  on  the  exertions  of  the  tenantry  during  the  coming 
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winter — a  part  of  the  winter  we  have  passed  through — before  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament — ^'  What  we  ask  you  to  do  for  this  winter  is  to  push 
down  the  rents,  lower  the  rents,  to  combine  amongst  yourselves,*' 
and  with  that  an  expressive  expression  comes  forth  from 
a  voice  in  the  crowd,  the  expression,  "  They  have  us  processed."  There 
is  a  great  meaning  in  that,  the  process  is  a  speedy  weapon  to  enforce 
payment  of  the  demand,  and  Mr.  Pamell  says,  "  Whj,  if  you  are  afraid 
of  a  process  you  had  better  go  out  of  the  country  altogether.*'  Part 
of  the  alleged  combination  was  to  prevent  the  levying  of  these  execu- 
tions— "  if  you  are  afraid  of  that  you  had  better  to  go  out  of  the  coun- 
try altogether — it  is  better  for  you."  At  that  meeting  Mr.  Dillon  spoke, 
he  is  always  more  diffuse,  and  I  regret  to  say  it,  language  is  attributed 
to  him  which  has  a  degree  of  violence  connected  with  it.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  make  the  observation.  I  would  willingly  pass  over  Mr. 
Dillon  in  silence  if  I  could  do  it,  but  I  am  obliged  to  read  his  language 
in  this  great  public  prosecution.  He  says,  '<  We  propose  to  take  back 
from  the  landlords  what  they  robbed  from  the  people  in  the  days  of 
their  power.  We  propose  to  settle  the  Irish  land  question  by  showing 
(a  voice,  '  American  principles,')  the  Irish  laudlords  that  we,  the  people 
of  Ireland,  have  the  power,  without  appealing  to  Parliament  at 
ally  to  dictate  to  them  what  rents  we  shall  pay,  and  to  pay  no 
more."  You  recollect  there  is  almost  in  every  speech  a  dis- 
claimer of  proceeding  by  Parliamentary  action  at  all.  "Now 
I  want  to  ask  the  people  of  Limerick,  are  they  going  to  submit 
to  tyranny  while  Tipperary,  and  Clare,  and  Kerry,  and  Cork  have 
raised  the  banner  of  revolt  against  it  1  If  you  are  not  going  to  submit, 
show  you  are  men,  and  let  there  be  before  Christmas,  before  three 
weeks,  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  every  parish  in  the  county  of 
Limerick.  Go  over  the  rent-roll  on  every  estate  in  Limerick,  and  when 
the  next  gale  day  comes,  have  agreed  amongst  yourselves  what  you  are 
going  to  pay.  In  Tipperary  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  pay  no 
more  than  Griffith's  valuation.  I  think  you  would  do  well  to  take  the 
same  pledge  in  Limerick.  When  you  have  taken  it  stand  to  it  like 
men,  and  stand  to  each  other,  and  if  any  man  goes  back  on  his  neighbour" 
(that  is  by  paying  hm  rent),  "  then  let  him  be  an  outcast  in  Limerick." 
Again  he  says — "  Three  cheers  for  the  Limerick  branch  of  the  Land 
L^igue" — oh,  no,  this  is  Mr.  Boyton  who  says — "I  have  been 
requested  by  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  to  read  the  third  resolution, 
which  is  a  very  important  one  ;  '  Third :  Whereas  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  hitherto  refused  to  protect  our  interests  from  unscrupulous  land- 
lords, we  hereby,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  resolve  to  protect  our- 
selves by  the  adoption  of  the  following  proposals :  Ist — Never  to  take 
a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  unjustly  evicted,  to  hold  no  com- 
munication either  with  the  man  who  violates  this  rule  or  his  family. 
2nd. — ^To  withdraw  our  custom  from  any  shopkeeper  either  in  Limerick 
or  in  any  other  town  or  village  in  the  county  who  either  sells  to  or  in 
any  other  way  accommodates  such  a  person  ;  and  finally,  to  refuse  per- 
mission to  all  rack-renting  landlords  and  bad  agents  to  shoot  or  hunt 
over  our  lands.'  "  I  need  not  tell  you  that  was  adopted  by  the  meeting 
nemine  contradicerUe.  Now,  gentlemen,  such  is  the  evidence  which 
directly  affects  Mr.  Pamell ;  he  may  be  affected  in  another  way  if  once 
you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  iipon  the  plain  language  I  have  called  your 
attention  t3,  which  I  invite  you  to  investigate,  that  this  agreement 
existed  amongst  these  confederates  to  crush  landlordism  by  pre- 
venting the  payment  of  rent  and  by  the  other  actions  that  have 
been  described.     Why,  gentlemen,  it  follows  as  a  rule  of  law  that  Mr. 
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FtaiaU  beoovMB  xeiq[>oiisible  for  th&«peeoh  and 'Oodon  <tf  every  one  of  fab 
oo4)OD4|iiratox8  in  the  oanying'  out  of  flie  common  designa :  if  once  you' 
are  aaAufied  of  the  existence  of  a  oconmon  design,  and  that  he  wa«  a  party 
to  it,  he  becomes  responsible  for  the  language,  the  acts,  the  speeches,  and 
the  resolatioBS  of  the  other  defendants — ^he  is  responsible.  Now,  getitle- 
men,  1  have  spoken  to  you  already  of  the  differeBtft  speeches  and  addressed 
ipyself  upon  that  subject,  it  will  be  for  you  to  consider,  and  it  will  be 
for  yoti  to  say  whether  or  not  the  light  thrown  by  these  speeches  of  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  or  the  light  thrown  up<a  theln 
by  the  rules,  does  not  indicate  that  part  of  the  common  object  of  the 
leaders  of  that  Land  League  wss  all  that  has  been  imputed  to  them  by 
the  learned  Attomey-General.  Qentlemen,  £  shall  have  to  return  to  the 
subject  and  explain  to  you  by-and-by — I  don't  intend  to  read  what  I 
have  read  before — but  to  explain  to  you  by-and-by  the  rules  to  which  yon 
should  apply  your  minds  in  the  investigatLon.  I  now  pass  on,  gentlemen, 
to  another  of  these  defendants.  I  next  take  Mr.  Biggar.  Mr.  Biggar 
is  one  <^  those  who  expresses  himself — I  never  saw  the  gen- 
tlemaa  until  I  saw  him  here — ^but  he  I  must  say  he  expresses  himself  with 
a  great  deal  of  fulness.  There  is  very  little  cone^lmmit  about  him. 
There  is  a  kind  of  simplicity  about  his  expressions,  and  he  certainly 
docs  not  disguise  what  he  intends.  Gentlemen,  I  don't  intend  to  read 
for  you  more  than  one  or  two  passages  from  speeches  of  his.  Mr.  Biggar 
attended  altogether  ten  of  these  provincial  meetings.  At  Oastleisland, 
and  again  at  Mullagh,  in  December,  1880,  ho  certainly  expresses  him- 
self with  great  openness  and  with  great  candour  as  to  what  he  intends. 
The  first  I  shall  read  to  you,  gentlemen,  is  from  a  meeting  that  took 
place  at  Castleisland  on  the  10th  October.  Mr.  Biggar  was  there. 
There  were  several  others  present.  It  is  a  very  important  meeting.  I  ask 
your  attention  to  it.  He  says  in  the  course  of  his  very  dLfTusive  speech — 
'<  Then,  brethren,  there  are  otiier  duties  which  Land  Leaguers  can  do  of 
the  very  greatest  importance  (interruption).  Among  other  things  you 
can  take  care  that  none  of  your  neighbours  give  more  than  the  .  . 
.  .  .  valuation  to  the  landlord  in  t£e  shape  of  rent.  You  can  take 
care,  if  anyone  is  base  enough  to  take  property  against  the  course  pur- 
sued by  his  fellows,  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  district  can  be  brought 
against  him,  and  that  he  be  forced,  not  by  physical  means,  but  by  means 
which  are  exceedingly  ]x>werful,  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  that  kind.  Then  suppose  a  tenant-farmer  is  threatened  with 
an  eviction  with  no  cause,  you  can  take  care  that  all  the  facts  are  supplied 
to  the  Land  League  in  DubUn,  and  that  this  man  would  get  a  proper 
defence.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  they  had  been  properly  de- 
fended      the  result  would  have  been  that  the  landl<»ds 

would  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  tenant  would  have  continued 
ia  the  possession  of  his  farm.  Then,  again,  suppose  a  tenant  is 
evicted,  you  can,  if  possible^  take  means  to  have  Uiis  tenant  put  back  into 
liis  holding.  You  can  take  care  that  the  land  will  be  of  no  value  to  any- 
body else,  you  can  take  care  that  the  cattle  shall  not  be  cruelly  treated, 
but  that  they  can  stray  off  the  land :  the  fences  will  fall  down,  and  there 
will  be  no  benefit  in  having  that  land.  Suppose  any  man  takes  this  land  ! 
These  are  all  means  which  you  can  take..  Another  means  was  taken 
in  Limerick  the  other  day.  A  farmer  had  taken  a  faim  from  which 
the  occupier  bad  been  evicted.  He  took  the  produce  to  Limerick  mar- 
ket, and  could  get  no  buyer.  You  can  take  care  that  any  of  these  shall 
be  a  marked  man,  and  shall  suffer  instead  of  gain.  There  is  another 
question  which  has  been  raised  very  mudi.  The  Land  League  are  un- 
fairly charged  with  the  shooting  of  landlords.     It  is  no  part  of  the  duty 
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of  the  Land  League  to  recommend  the  shooting  of  landlords  for  a  great 
variety  of  reasons.  Thej  never  have  given  anj  advice  of  the  sort.  Mr. 
Httssej  may  be  a  very  bad  man,  and  plenty  of  other  men  areas  bad  as 
Mr.  HuBsey.'*  Mr.  Hussey  is  a  gentleman  in  the  South  of  Ireland  having 
an  estate  of  his  own,  and  he  is  a  very  large  agent.  Hitherto  I  have  been 
inclined  to  believe  it  was  always  understood  that  he  was  a  very  good 
agent,  and  I  can  say,  as  a  Judge  very  frequently  going  the  Munster 
Circuit,  I  never  haid  a  land  ease  yet  before  me  from  any  estate  in  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Hussey.  Mr.  Biggar  goes  on  to  say — *^  Mr.  Hussey  may  be 
a  very  bad  man,  and  plenty  of  other  men  are  as  bad  as  Mr.  Hussey, 
but  I  can  tell  you  what  the  Land  League  can  do.  If  anyone  is  charged 
with  shooting  or  offering  violence  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Land  League  to  see  that  that  person  who  is  charged  with 
the  offence  shall  get  a  fair  trial."  That  is  always  right — to  get  a  fair 
trial.  ''  Wliat  is  ^e  good  of  a  man  shooting  a  landlord )  First  of  all 
the  Grovernment  offers  an  enormous  reward :  for  a  large  sum  of  money 
some  one  may  commit  perjury  against  one  for  whom  a  grudge  may  be 
felt,  or  against  whom  there  is  no  cause  of  suspicion  but  of  the  very 
vaguest  kind,  may  take  place.  Then  the  police  take  care  that,  if  they 
hear  anything  of  a  suspicious  nature,  they  bring  him  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  take  care,  if  anything  is  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
it  shall  be  suppressed.  Then,  again,  the  magistrates  who  hear  the  case  are 
all  partisans  against  theprisoneratthebar,  and  in  favour  oftheir  own  class. 
Then,  again,  if  any  case  whatever  is  made  against  the  prisoner,  and  he  is 
sent  forward  for  trial  at  the  Assizes.''  Now  listen  to  this.  '^  The  Govern- 
ment take  care  to  pack  the  jury,  they  bring  down  the  ablest  counsel  at 

the  bar,  who  try,  if  possible,  to  twist  any  little at  their 

command  for  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  conviction."  Gentlemen^ 
that  is  a  shocking  speech — a  speech,  give  me  leave  to  say,  gentlemen, 
that  the  speaker  when  he  was  expressing  these  sentiments  to  a  great 
crov/d,  to  an  excited  crowd,  I  don't  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say  that 
he  must  have  known  it  was  untrue.  If  there  is  a  country  in  the 
world  in  which  justice  is  fairly  administered  in  criminal  trials,  it  is  in 
tills  country  of  Ireland  ;  and  give  me  leave  to  say  that  all  the  advan- 
t;xgo8  in  the  criminal  trials  here  are — ^as  they  ought  to  be — on  the  side 
of  the  accused,  and  alterations  which  have  recently  taken  place  in  the 
law- have  served  to  give  furtherance  and  effect  to  that.  You  have 
scon  it  in  the  very  case  we  are  at  present  tr3ring.here  to-day.  You  re- 
collect that  in  Uie  early  stage-  of-  thia-  cose  eighteen  mcin  hnd 
l»efe]i  brought  into  court  fh)m  whom  a  jury- was  to  Jje* selected.  The 
prosecutor  had  no  right  to  set  aside  or  peremptorily  challenge  any  one 
of  these,  but  ho  yielded  to  the  accused  the  right  which  they  claimed 
under  the  statute,  they  had  the  right  to  chidlenge  six  of  them  and  they 
exercised  that  right,  sparingly  indeed — but  in  two  instances  they 
exercised  that  right.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  too,  gentlemen,  that  the 
ciiminal  law  of  this  country  is  not  made  against  the  people  or  adminis- 
tei*cd  against  them,  but  it  is  made  for  their  protection  and  administered 
in  mercy  and  humanity  towards  them,  and  it  is  a  terrible  and  a  shocking 
thing  that  one  holding  the  position  of  a  member  of  Parliament  should 
go  to  address  an  excited  mob  at  Castleisland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and 
make  use  of  the  expressions  which  I  liave  read  from  the  speech. 
Gentlemen,  Mr.  Biggar  spoke  at  Mullagh  on  the  12th  December  last. 
Speaking  about  persons  taking  farms,  he  says  : — ^'  And  if  this  wicked 
person  is  impenitent,  they  may  cease  to  buy  and  sell  with  him  they  may 
say, '  We  think  this  man  an  enemy  of  society,  and  that  society  should  hold 
no  intercptiTSe  with  him,.dir^ctly  or  indirectly,  pf  any  sort^  and  thus  the 
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pressnre  would  become  so  great  that  this  dishonest  person  would  be 
brought  to  a  sense  of  his  wickedness,  and  be  brought  to  join  with  his  fel- 
lows, and  act  as  he  ought  to  do.'     Then,  in  a  case  of  a  more  f rightful! j 
wicked  nature  ;  cases  in  which  a  man  has  broken  the  Tenth  Command- 
ment, by  coveting  his  neighbour's  land,  and  has  taken  land  over  another 
person's  head,  why  then  you  can  visit  him,  not  threaten  him,  of  course, 
but  at  the  same  time  you  should  reason  with  bim,  advise  bim  to  mend 
his  ways,  and  give  up  the  holding  and  reinstate  the  person  who  was 
unjustly  evicted  from  that  holding.      These  matters  are  very  easily 
understood  and  very  easily  practised,  and  at  the  same  time  you  can  do 
it  without  using  such  threats  as  would  bring  you  within  the  sco])e  of 
the  criminal  law,  and  thus  you   can  do   so  with  perfect  safety   to 
yourselves    and    with    enormous    benefit  to  the    community."      He 
then    again    further  said — "  Now,    I   think    you   are    perfectly  jus- 
tified    in    recommending     the     persons    who     herd    the     lands     of 
large   graziers   to    cease   to   act   as   herds  on   these  lands."     Crentle- 
men,  I  was  going  to  conmient  on  his  observations  in   reference    to 
the  graziers  in  Meath  and  elsewhere.     He  says  '*  These  are  thiugs  tliat 
really  do  not  require  any  aigument,  and  in  these  ways  it  would  be  made 
exceedingly  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient  for  the  landlord  to  keep 
his  land  in  grass,  and  if  this  pressure  were  continually  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  tiie  result  would  probably  be,  that  in  a  very  limited  time  he 
would  think  it  more  for  his  interest  to  let  this  land  to  human  beings 
than  keep  it  in  its  present  state  which  is  so  injurious  to  us  all.     Well, 
now,  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  some  things  that  appeared  to  my  mind 
with  regard    to  this  question,   and    I   do  not  intend  to    say  more 
than  a  very  few  words  more  to  you,  and  they  are  these — that  this 
Land   League   will    be    irresistible    if   all  the  people  who  are  occu- 
piers of  land  or  nearly    all    the    occupiers    of  land  become  members 
of  it  1"     Well,  gentlemen,  you  recollect  too,  that  in  another  speech, 
one  of  the  eleven  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Biggar,  you  will  recollect  that 
speaking  somewhere  in  Meath,  he  made  special  reference  to  the  lai'ge 
grazing  farms  in  that  coimty,  and  called  on  the  people  to  take  means  to 
prevent  it,  and  calls  on  the  herds  to  refuse  to  work  on  those  grazing 
farms.     Gentlemen,  I  have  seen  in  some  other  speeches  observations 
as  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  meeting  the  competition  of  the 
American  cattle  trade,  but  here  you  have  advice  given  to  these  parties 
to  take  steps  with  the  view  of  securing  the  breaking  up  of  those  laige 
grazing  funna  in  Meath,  by  means  of  which  only  men  can  continue  to 
compete  with  the  American  cattie  trade.     (Gentlemen,  I  do  not  intend  to 
comment  on  any  of  the  other  speeches  of  Mr.  Biggar.     I  have  read 
enough  to  show  that  if  Mr.  Pamell  is  a  conspirator  on  the  present  occst- 
sion,  that  Mr.  Biggar  is  deeply  dyed  in  the  same  confederacy.  Gentlemen, 
I  take  up  now  the  case  as  regards  Mr.  Sexton,  and  I  shall  deal  very 
shortly  with  him.     I  am  dealing  first  with  the  case  as  regards  the 
five    traversers    who    are    Members    of    Parliament.     Mr.      Sexton 
was  present  at  several  meetings,  and  I  have  down  on  my  notes  reference 
to  five  which  he  attended.     He  spoke  at  Oulart  on  the  10th  October, 
and  the  speech  he  delivered  there  might  possibly  be  instructive  to  you 
and  us,  and  the  country  at  large.     It  was  a  very  long  speech,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  gave  instructions  that  his  counsel  should  read  it  in  court  as 
part  of  the  proceedings  at  that  meeting  at  Oulart  on  the  10th  October. 
No  portion  of  it  was  read  by  the  Attorney-General,  but  it  was  read  at 
great  length  afterwards.      Then,  gentlemen,  he  next  appears  at  Bailie- 
borough,  in  Cavan,  on  the  21st  October,  along  with  Mr.  Biggar.     I  may 
observe^  gentlemen,  tiiat  you  are  at  liberty  to  read  the  long  speech 
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he  delivered  at  Oulart,  and  the  whole  of  his  speeches,  if  you  can  find 
anything  in  them  as  regards  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sexton  that  qualifies 
his  participation  in  this  agreement   or  confederacy  which   is  alleged 
against    him.        In     the     speech     to    wliich    I     was     about     refer- 
ring,   and   which    he    delivered    at    Bailieborough,    Mr.    Sexton    is 
reported  amongst  other  things  to  have  said,  (nearly  the  whole  of  the 
speech  was  read  to  you),  but  amongst  other  things  he  is  reported  to  have 
said — Now  the  resolution  says  : — "  That  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  take 
a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an 
unjust  rent.     Neither  will  we  work  upon  such  a  farm,  nor  buy  any  stock 
or  farm  produce  which  may  be  sold  for  rent."     That  is,  gentlemen,  sold 
under  an  execution  or  distress  for  rent.  He  continues — "  Now,  unless  you 
carry  out  this  resolution  you  might  as  well  stay  sitting  at  home.      You 
may  resolve  till  the  cows  come  home.       You  must  do  something  else  as 
well.      You  must,  by  practical  action,  show  that  your  resolution  says 
more  than  words.     First  of  all,  we  say  that  the  local  biunches  of  the 
Land  League  should  consult  together  in  these  troublesome  times,   and 
agree  what  rent  they  will  pay  to  their  landlords."     Here  is  a  new 
feature  introduced.       First  it  was  the  Land  League  itself  was  to  under- 
take the  settlement  of  what  rent  was  to  be  paid  the  landlords,  then  the 
tenants    themselves    were    to    determine    what    was    a    fair    rent, 
and  now  it  is  the  local  branches  of  the  Land  League.     He  goes  on 
"  Let  them  offer  this  rent — ^it  may  be  Griffith's  valuation — offer    what- 
ever you  can  fairly  pay.     If  the  landlord  will  not  have  it,  why  you  have 
no  choice  but  to  keep  it.     Let  him,  if  he  wishes,  have  recourse  to  law 
for  his  rights,  and  I  can  assure  you,  in  every  stich  case,  the  National  Land 
League  will  he  ready  to  give  you  liberal  help  from  its  funds.     Well,  if 
the  tenant  is  turned  out,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  assist  him.     Tlien,  next 
you  must  resolve  that  not  one  of  you  will  take  the  farm — I  do  not  care 
what  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  may  say — that  you  will  not,  any  of 
you,  take  the  farm  from  which  any  man  has  been  evicted  ;  and  that  you 
will  not  contribute  to  the  help  of  that  farm   by  buying  any  cattle  froDi 
off  it.     There  is  one  point  upon  which  this  resolution  is  silent,  and  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  say  that  if  any  man  be  found  among  you  to  violate 
the  rule  which  you  have  laid  down — if  any   man  be  found  who  takes 
a   farm    from   which    another   has   been    evicted — it   is    your   duty, 
it   is   your    right,    to    make     evidenced     the    feeling     which    the 
action  of  that  man  caused  in  your  minds.      You  have  no  idea.     I  am 
sure  none  of  you  would  commit  an  outrage.     Outrage  hurts  our  cause. 
It   may    gratify   the  feelings  of  one  man,  but  it   raises  the    cry   for 
'coercion,   and   which   may   perhaps   interfere  with    the    progress  of 
our   movement,   and    do     material     hurt      Any   man   who   violates 
the  law  which  you  have  laid  down,  you  must  leave  that  man  as  lonely, 
in  the  midst  of  a  populous  town,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  was  on  the  Island.'' 
And  now,  gentlemen,  listen  to  this — '^  Remember  these  three  rules : — 
First,  that  you  will  not  take  a  farm  from  which  anyone  has  been 
evicted ;  second,  that  you  wiD  not  buy  the  produce  of  such  a  farm ;  and 
third,  that  you  will  not  give  countenance  to  any  person  who  takes  such 
a  farm.     And  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  find  in  your  towns  any  shopkeeper 
incurring  the  favour  of  the  landlords,  the  people  have  a  ready  way  of 
dealing  with  these  people.     There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  go  into  his 
shop  to  ask  him  to  take  down  any  of  his  goods."     Well,  gentlemen,  at 
the  same  meeting  just  before  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Biggax  spoke,  and  I 
cannot  forbear  reading  one  of  his  sentences.     He  says—''  That  the  Land 
League    as  a  body  want  to  do  what  is   most  beneficial,   and  they 
do    not    want  any    violence  should  be    offered    to    the    landlords." 
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Gentlemen,  I  would  give  honour  to  Mr.  Biggar  if  bia  language  ceased 
there ;  but  what  does  he  say,  "  Now  one  of  the  reasons  is  ^is,  that  per- 
sons who  have  undertaken  to  shoot  landlords  have  missed  the  landlord 
and  shot  some  one  whom  they  did  not  intend."  Gentlemen,  that 
paasage  in  his  speech  refere  to  an  unfortunate  event  which  had  happened 
shortly  previous,  on  the  ICth  October,  the  day  before  the  Land  League 
meeting  was  held  at  Bantiy,  on  the  1 7th.  An  attack  was  made— an 
attempt  was  made  to  shoot  Mr.  Hutchins  bv  an  assassin  who  was  lying 
in  wait  for  him.  Mr.  Hutchins  employed  a  man  to  drive  him.  For- 
tunately for  himself,  but  unfortunately  for  the  car-driver,  JVIr.  Hutchins 
held  the  reins  and  drove  the  horse  himself.  The  car-driver  was  shot 
dead — was  murdei'ed,  No  doubt  it  was  to  that  Mr.  Biggar  alludes 
when  he  takes  on  himself  to  say  that  one  reason  for  not  shooting  land- 
lords is  unfortunately  that  a  mistake  was  made.  Gentlemen,  what  I 
have  said  or  read  of  Mr.  Sexton,  I  think,  is  enough  to  show  that  he 
was  not  alone  a  leading  member  of  this  Land  League,  but 
whatever  combination  existed  between  himself  and  Mr.  Pamell, 
if  such  combination  did  exist,  and  you  have  to  determine  that,  he  was 
steeped  to  the  fullest  extent  in  whatever  that  combination  or  conspiracy 
was.  I  think,  gentlemen,  I  shall  now  deal  with  the  case  of  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan.  I  have  already  read  a  passage  from  one  of  his  speeches,  when 
he  was  the  companion  of  Mr.  Pamell.  I  regret  to  have  read  one  of 
those  speeches  against  him,  and  for  this  reason,  gentlemen,  that  having 
critically  examined  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan's  speeches,  I  do  not  find  in  them 
one  word  which  could  \)e  interpreted  by  the  most  ignorant  as  an  incite- 
ment to  commit  an  outrage.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  for  one  moment 
that  Mr.  Pamell  or  any  of  his  colleagues  did  intend  to  incite  to  outrage, 
I  willingly  acquit  them  of  any  such  design,  but,  unfortunately,  language 
occasionally  uttered,  especially  at  that  meeting  in  October,  held  at 
Bantry,  ndght  be  taken  as  an  incentiA'e  to  do  violence  to  landlords  or 
agents.  But  in  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan's  speeches,  I  do  not  find  a  single 
word  to  put  that  interpretation  on.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  is  a 
leading  member  of  this  Land  League.  He  is  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Nation  newspajjer.  There  was  put  in  evidence  against  him  a  veiy 
large  number  of  articles  and  communications  printed  in  the  NcUion  news- 
paper, and  which  have  been  read.  I  will  not  advert  to  them,  but  you 
cannot  doubt  on  reading  these  articles  that  he  partici])ated  in  the  general 
design,  whatever  it  was.  Gentlemen,  I  have  before  me  a  speech  made 
at  Ennis,  and  I  have  already  read  that  speech.  He  was  present, 
gentlemen,  at  six  meetings,  and  the  only  One  I  shall  trouble  you  with  is  a 
speech  represented  to  have  been  made  by  him  at  Parsonstown,  Mr. 
Boyton,  a  co-defendant,  being  present  on  that  occasion.  It  is  a  very 
long  speech,  and  the  entiro  of  it  was  not  read  for  the  prosecution.  I 
shall  only  take  a  passage  from  it — "  Well,  as  long  as  that  system  is 
allowed  to  continue  you  never  can  bring  down  the  rack  rents  of  Ireland. 
A  friend  of  mine,  two  or  three  days  ago,  made  these  lines  : — 

^'  The  landlord  is  a  tyraut,  '  .  . 
The  agent  is  a  curse, 
The  bailifiE  Is  a  nuisance, 
The  land-grabber  is  the  worst." 

This  IS  supposed  to  represent  the  four  classes.  Mr.  Macdonogh  told  you, 
gentlemen,  that  these  were  the  real  prosecutors,  but  that  I  take  to  be  a 
little  of  Mr.  Macdono^'s  poetry.  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  goes  on — "  NoW, 
my  friends,  what  you  have  to  do  here  in  King*^  County,  and  what  the 
Irisli  peoj^le  have  to  do  elsewhere,  is  to  combine,  to  form  yoUrselves  into 
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branches  of  the  Land  League,  to  support  each  other.  I  heai*d  yesterday 
as  I  came  down  Jiere,,  I  h^ard  ,this  statementi  fr^et^e  ]>j  a,  \md  ag^^t :  he 
said — "Hie  tenants  refused  me  to-day  any  rent  higher  than  Grffith's 
valuation  (hear,  hear) ;  but^'said  he  *  they..  wilLall  sneak  in  one  by  one, 
by-and-by,  jmd  give  me  the  rent'  (Uiughter)."  I  believe,  gentlemen, 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  sneaking  in  on  the  part  of  ten$.nts, 
as  Mr.  Sullivan  calls  it,  and  paying  the  rent.  That  is  doing  it  secretly 
and  silently,  lest  the  vengeance  of  the  Laud  League  should  be  brought 
to  bear  on  them.  "  Now,  if  you  are  base  enough  and  mean  enough 
to  betray  each  other  in  that  sort  of  way,  there  is  no  Jielp  for  you ;  you 
will  be  oppi<essed  and  rack-rented  to  tie  end,  and  your  children  after 
you  will  suffer  the  same  hard  fate,  unless  you  act  in  a  manly,  an 
honourable^  and  an  upright  spirit  towards  one  another;  and  after  pled;?- 
ing  your  words  what  to  do,  you  must  abide  by  your  words  (cheers).  If 
the  rent  is  not  an  unjust  one,  and  you  have  the  money  to  pay  it,  say 
so  at  pnce.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  say  it  is  an  unjust  rent, 
if  you  say  it  is  out  of  proportion  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  if  you  pledge 
your  woixls  to  that  to  one  another,  then  stand  together,  and  let  tliei'c 
be  no  under-currents  amongst  you ;  let  there  be  no  treachery  amongst 
you;  act  like  brothers  to  one  another;  and  all  the  power  of  England 
cannot  defeat  you  if  you  do  so  (cheers)."  At  the  same  meeting  Mr. 
liojrton  uses  this  phrase — alluding  to  what  Mr.  Sullivan  ^pld  them — 
"  You  have  the  power  not  only  to  settle  what  shall  be  a  fair  and  just 
rent,  but  if  you  knew  it,  you  have  the  power  to  hold  the  land,  and 
give  no  rent."  Again,  he  says — "  I  call  on  you,  men  of  the  King's 
County  and  North  Tipperary,  to  pledge  yourselves  solemnly  before 
God  and  your  clergy,  and  side  by  side  witli  your  fellow-countrymen, 
never  to  take  the  land  from  which  your  neighbour  has  been  evicted 
for  non-payment  of  an  unjust  rent  (ciics  of  *  Never.*)  Never  to  [>ur- 
cliaso  or  bid  for  cattle  or  crops  seized  for  rent  (cries  of  *  Never.')  Never 
to  purcha.se  grass  lands  that  are  the  j)roperty  of  a  landlord  having 
evicted  the  tenant."  Gentlemen,  the  force  and  potei^y  of  that  Ls — 
and  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  made  a  second  speech  after  Mr.  Boytoii — 
the  force  and  potency  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Sullivan  is  as  responsible  for 
that  OS  if  he  pronounced  or  uttered  the  woixls  himself.  It  is  lor  you 
to  say  whether  or  no  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  is  a  party  to  the  combination 
or  conspii-acy  which  the  Attorney-General  represents  to  have  existed. 
Gentlemen,  my  brother  Barry  points  out  to  me  that  i)robably  I  would 
not  be  able  to  finish  my  observations  this  evening,  and  w^e  would  be 
unwilling  to  send  you  to  consider  your  verdict  at  a  late  hour.  Pro- 
bably, in  that  view,  if  it  is  your  desire,  it  might  be  better  to  adjourn 
until  to-morrow. 

A  Juror. — We  think  so,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Then,  gentlemen,  I  will  ask  you  to  as- 
semble in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

A  Juror. — ^That  would  be  too  eai'ly. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Would  you  prefer  eleven  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Macdonogh — If  your  lordships  please,  sayvCleven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald — The  observations  I  have  to  make  on  the  evi- 
dence as  to  ejectments  would  be  compendious ;  indeed,  I  see  no  diillculty 
in  closing  my  observations  on  the  whole  case  early  to-moiTOw. 

The  court  then  adjourned  until  eleven  o'clock. 
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TWENTIETH  DAY— TUESDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1881. 


The  Court  sat  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgebald,  resuming  his  address  to  the  jury,  said — 
Now,  gentlemen,  at  the  time  we  separated  yesterday,  I  had  concluded 
the  observations  I  intended  to  make  upon  the  case  as  it  affected  four  of 
the  five  members  of  Parliament  who  are  defendants  in  the  case  before 
us.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  remaining  one,  namely,  Mr.  Dillon, 
and  I  confess  that  when  his  name  comes  before  me,  I  make  any  observa- 
tions that  may  bear  hardly  upon  him  with  very  great  regret.  I  knew 
his  honoured  father  and  his  admirable  mother,  and  I  have  observed  him 
from  his  earliest  childhood.  We  know  he  is  young  in  life,  that  he  has 
suffered  from  some  very  severe  bereavements;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  what  he  has  said  he  has  thought — ^that  is,  that  he  spoke 
as  he  thought,  and  that  he  entertained  the  opinions  honestly  to  which  he 
gave  expression.  But  all  that  renders  his  violent  language  the  more 
dangerous.  However,  gentlemen,  I  shall  deal  very  shortly 
with  the  case  as  against  Mr.  Dillon.  He  has  attended  fifteen 
of  these  provincial  meetings,  made  speeches  at  all  of  them— all 
characterized  by  extreme  oj)enness — the  absence  of  anything  like  caution, 
and  the  boldest  expression  of  very  dangerous  opinions.  Gentlemen,  the 
only  one  which  I  would  just  advert  to  is  a  sample  of  the  others.  I  take 
one  only  out  of  fifteen.  It  is  a  speech  alleged  to  have  been  made  at 
Holly  ford,  on  the  17  th  October,  last  year.  It  commences  by  telling 
what  they  had  been  pleaching  throughout  all  Ireland,  and  he  says 
that — "  The  Irish  land  belongs  to  the  Irish  j^eople,  that  it  has  been 
taken  from  them  by  fraud  and  force,  and  that  the  men  of  Ireland  are 
determined  to  take  back  the  land  of  their  fathers."  That,  gentlemen, 
is  not  to  reform  the  law  ;  it  means  a  revolution.  Again  he  says,  "  It 
is  a  cause  which  the  Irish  Nationalist  can  go  into,  because  its  object  is 
to  break  down  and  defeat  the  English  garrison  which  holds  this  country 
for  England.  Its  object  is  to  clear  the  path  for  Irish  Nationality  by 
emancipating  all  the  jieople  of  Ireland  from  the  control  of  English 
landlordism,  and  settling  them  in  their  own  homes  as  fi'ee  men."  And 
again  he  siiys  "Now  what  is  it  that  we  propose  to  the  people  of 
Tipperary  1  That  they  are  to  defend  themselves  against  eviction,  to 
reduce  rack-rents,  and  in  the  end  become  possessors  of  their  farms." 
All  these  objects  are  to  be  achieved,  if  at  all,  by  constitutional  action. 
**  We  propose  to  carry  out  all  this  by  strict  organization — not  by 
meetings,  not  by  making  speeches,  and  least  of  all  by  rushing  to 
Parliamentary  representatives.  You  must  do  it  by  oi^aniziug 
youi*selves — by  the  tenants  on  each  estate  organizing  themselves,  and 
agreeing  and  pledging  each  other  to  act  together.  You  must  meet  on 
each  estate  and  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  you  can  fairly  pay. 
Then  go  in  a  body  to  the  landlord  and  say,  *  This  much  we  will  pay  and 
no  more.'  You  must  say  to  him — *  Then,  if  you  will  not  take  this,  and 
give  us  a  clear  receipt  for  all  the  rent  due  up  to  last  gale  day,  we  won't 
give  you  anything  at  all.'  Now,  assume  that  he  serves  all  the  tenants 
with  notices  of  eviction,  then  comes  the  test  whether  the  Irish  people  are 
men  at  all  or  women.  Because  if  they  are  men  they  will  stand  together, 
and  will  not  be  put  down.  You  must  stand  together,  and  not  aUow  any 
man  or  two  men  to  be  crushed.  You  must  all  go  in  the  same  boat,  and 
sink  or  swim  together  :  and  if  a  landlord  attempts  to  clear  the  whole  of  lus 
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estate  let  him,  and  we  will  build  little  cottages  i*ound  about  the  bordera  of 
the  estate.  If  you  stick  together,  I  don't  believe  any  man  will  be  found 
brave  enough  to  come  in  and  take  possession  of  your  farms.  When 
any  man  is  evicted  unjustly — that  is,  after  the  Land  League  have  de- 
clajred  that  it  is  unjust  to  evict  him — what  are  you  to  do  with  his 
farmi  Turn  it  into  what  we  call  a  model  farm  —  a  farm 
on  which  no  living  thing  can  grow.  The  object  of  that 
model  farm  will  be  to  warn  landlords  not  to  go  on  with  evictions." 
He  then  says — "  Now,  the  doctrine  which  the  Land  League  teaches  is 
this,  that  the  landlords  have  had  it  in  their  power  for  eighty  years  to 
fix  the  rents  at  their  free  will,  and  that  is  not  just.  Now,  the  Land 
League,  with  your  help,  is  going  to  take  that  business  into  their  own 
hands.''  You  recollect  what  I  read  yesterday,  gentlemen — that  one  of 
these  gentlemen  boasted  that  he  had  not  enough  land  to  sod  a  lark. 
"  We  mean  to  fix  the  rents  in  Ireland  for  the  next  year,  and  we  will 
fix  them  at  a  fairer  value  than  the  landlords  did.  We  will  be  ready — 
always  ready— to  submit  to  fair  terms  and  an  impartial  tribunal  to 
arbitrate  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  until  the  landlords  consent 
to  that  let  the  Irish  farmers  fix  their  own  rents,  and  pay  no  more  than 
what  they  consider  to  be  just."  "  The  English  Parliament" — he  says 
at  another  part  of  his  speech  which  was  read  for  the  defendants — **  is  a 
Parliament  of  landlords,  and  even  if  Mr.  Forster  wished  well  to  the 
Irish  people  the  English  Parliament  would  not  allow  him  to  do  justice 
to  the  Irish  tenant.  Not  until  you  have  brought  your  power  to  coerce 
the  Irish  landlord  in  Ireland,  and  make  him  submit  to  justice,  by  your 
organization  and  determination,  until  you  have  impaired  that  power, 
and  reduced  his  rents  and  made  him  anxious  for  a  settlement 
of  the  Irish  Land  question,  you  never  will  get  the  settlement." 
(Gentlemen,  I  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Billon's  speeches  are  all  of  a  similar 
character,  and  they  are  fifteen  in  nimiber.  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  to 
deal  with  another  person  who  represents  a  class — I  mean  the  class  who 
represent  what  are  called  the  ^^  office  holders"  of  the  League.  Mr. 
Boyton,  whom  I  have  got  to  deal  with,  is  one  of  those  ;  and  I  think  he 
is  the  person  I  have  heard  called  all  through  the  organiser  of  the  Land 
League.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  his  office  is.  Something  has  been 
said  about  paid  officers  of  the  League.  We  have  no  evidence  before  us 
that  any  of  those  gentlemen  were  paid  officers,  but  I  must  say  that  some 
of  them  have  spoken  so  much,  and  so  often,  and  so  diffusely,  that  one 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  they  were  paid  for  their  exertions.  Mr. 
Boyton  attended  no  less  than  twenty-two  League  meetings — provincial 
meetings.  He  also  attended  almost  all  the  meetings  of  the  League  held 
in  Dublin,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  papers  read — the  Nation.  But 
he  attended  twenty-two  provincial  meetings,  commencing  on  May  the 
dOth,  and  ending  on — the  last  I  have  taken  down  is  about  the  27tb 
November — and  in  that  period  he  attended  no  less  than  twenty-two 
League  meetings.  He  spoke  at  all  of  them,  and  at  some  of  those  meet- 
ings made  as  many  as  three  speeches.  He  appears  to  have  a  great 
command  of  language  and  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  ability ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  doctrines  he  preaches  are  of  the  most  dangerous  character, 
because  if  his  words  are  to  be  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  and  proper 
conclusions — if  his  words  mean  what  they  express — then,  gentlemen, 
that  conclusion  would  be,  not  a  reform  of  the  land  laws,  but 
the  establishment  of  a  Communistic  Bepublic.  Gentlemen,  Mr. 
Boyton  commenced  at  Dunmanway  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  that 
is  the  speech  in  which  he  addressed  the  i)eople  of  Cork 
county  a9  "  Men  of  rebel  Cork,"  and  he  propounded  at  that  meeting 
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in  full  the  principles  of  the  Land  Lea^e.  He  again  attends  at  CSo&eeny 
on  the  19th  of  June,  where  he  tells  them  they  are  never  to  take  land 
from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted,  no  matter  whether  it  be  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  or  whether  it  be  surrendered  because  the  tenant  was 
not  able  to  keep  hi«  engagements.    At  Ne>vtown.  again,  he  says,  "  You 
are  to  bind  youi-selves  together  for  the  total  extinction  of^  landlordism  " ; 
and  at  this  meeting  it  is  important  to  observe^  that  he, says, '  My  i>osition 
here  is  as  the  representative  of  the  illnstrious  Charles  Stewart  Pamell."' 
Tliat  is  also  the  meeting  at  which  he  told  the  peo])le,  "To  rescue  them- 
selves from  the  infamous  touch  of  the  vilest  Government   that  ever 
cursed  the  earth.'*     He  adds,  "  We  will  never  stop  until  we  have  wiped 
away  that  infamous  system  of  landlordism  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 
That  speech  was  made  on  the  13th  of  June.  That  speech  was  made  when 
the  Disturbance  Bill  was  before  the  Honse  of  Commons — before  it  had 
passed  the  Commons — before  it  had  reached  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and 
yet  we  have  been  told  here  over  and  over  that  this  extreme  agitation 
has  been   caused    by   the   rejection    of    the   Disturbance   Bill.      At 
Monasterevan,  he  attends  on  the   20th  of  June.     It  is  there  he  tells 
them,  '*My  help  and  the  help  of  my  friends" — ^that  is  "My  friends 
of    the    Land    League " — "  Are    with  you    to    assist    you    as    far 
as   X20,000   or  £30,000."     Gentlemen,   there  is  one    meeting  mof 
which  Mr.  Boyton  attended,  and  to  which  I  think  it  necessary  from  its 
importance  to  advert — it  is  the  only  remaining  one  I  shall  ad  vert  to.  That 
meeting  was  at  A  thy  on  the  10th  of  October  last.   At  that  meeting  Rod- 
path's  letter  was  read.     I  shall  not  read  it  to  you  again,  it  has  been 
read  already.     At  that  meeting  Dr.  O'Neill  made  a  very  violent  speech, 
indeed.     But  Mr.  Boyton  was  preceded  immediately  by   Mr.  Kichard 
Lalor,  who  Ls  described  as  a  member  of  Parliament — ^I    do  not  know 
exactly  for  what  county  or  place,  but  I  assume,  as  we  find  it  here,  that 
he  is  a  member  of  Parliament.     After  commenting  upon  Dr.  MacCabe*s 
letter,  he  says — "  Well,  my  friends,  I  did  not  come  here  to  abuse  the 
landlords  at  all.     I  said  often,  and  will  say  now  again,  I  believe  if  I 
were  a  landlord  like  them — I  am  a  tenant  farmer  like  yourselves,  li>'iDg 
by  my  industry — but  I  believe  if  I  turned  into  a  landlord  that  I  would 
be  as  bad  as  the  very  worst  of  them."     But  the  important  passage  I  am 
now  about  to  read,  and  I  must  say  I  have  read  with  surprise  and  with  some- 
thing of  indignation  the  words  which  I  am  now  about  to  call  your  attention 
to,  coming  from  the  lips  of  one  who  is  a  member  of  the  present  Parliament, 
and  very  likely  at  present  in  his  place  there — "  Mind  you,  they  had 
this  system  of  landlords  all  over  Europe.     In  France,  up  to  a  few  ye^rs 
ago,  until  the  year  1793  they  had  the  landlords  there.      Well,  I  supjiose 
a  great  many  of  you   heard  of  the    French   Revolution.     The  French 
people  were  a  sensitive  people,  and  they  took  a  method  of  getting  rid  of 
their  landlords  that,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  take.     No,  my  friends,  we 
are  not  able  at  present  to  take  the  method  that  they  took.  I  wish  we  were.** 
You  will  recollect  that  at  other  j^ls^ces  the  method  they  took  is  repre- 
sented to  be  twenty  yards  of  rope,     "  I  wish  we  were,  and  it  is  not  here 
I  would  be  to-day.     No,  we  are  not  able,   but  we  must  take  other 
methods,**     Again  he  says — "  We  pledged  the  people  not  to  take  the 
farm,  and  there  happened  to  be  a  black  cloud  over  it  that  day,  and  the 
black  cloud  hangs  over  it  still,  and  will  until  he  goes  back  into  it  again 
himself.*'     Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  topics  which  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  advert  to  from  the  speech  of  a  Member  of  Parliament.      He  is  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  Mr.  Boyton,  who  addresses  the  meeting,  and 
after  some  preliminary  observations,  he  says — '^  They  had  oome  there  not 
to  listen  to  speeching  and  spouting  and  eloquence/'    I  have  Baid  some- 
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thing  upon  that  myself,  gentlemen.  But  he  advises  them  to  work  and 
to  oi^anize,  and,  he  says — *^  He  had  come  to  teach  them  to  work  and  to 
organize^  and  to  teach  them  the  way  Charles  Stewart  Pamell  and  his 
lollow«rB .  want  the  land  question  settled ;  and  that  is  not  oii 
tbe  floor  of  St.  James's.**  He  then  proceeds  to  advert  to  Mr. 
Lalpr's  speech,  and  you  see  this  makes  him  responsible  for 
everything  Mr.  Lalor  said — ^  My  good  and  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Lalor."  He  then  goes  on,  commenting  on  his  speech^- 
*'  I  want  every  man  here  tCHciay  to  remember  what  your  brofliers  in 
Tipperary  are  doing.  They  are  standing  together,  and  wherever  acts  of 
landlord  oppression  com^  up  they  tell  the  tenant,  *  let  them  put  you  out, 
we  will  put  you  in  again  ;  let  them  put  you  out  again,  we  will  put  you 
in  again  ;  ay,  and  again  and  again ;  and  let  them,  if  they  dare,  see  the 
man  that  will  come  there  and  touch  a  blade  of  grass  on  your  land.*  I 
tell  you  thait  it  is  not  by  crimes  of  violence  that  the  people  of  the  south 
riding  of  Tipperary  to-day  are  enabled  to,  if  we  give  them  the  word, 
strike  against  the  payment  of  all  rent.  It  is  not  because  they  have 
always  been  fond  of  shooting  a  bad  landlord  in  Tipperary  that  they  are 
in  their  present  position.  It  is  rather  because,  with  their  clergy  at 
their  head,  they  are  standing  face  to  face  with  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
Ireland — ^landlordism — its  worst  weapon ;  and  telling  them  come  here  to 
Tipperary  and  do  your  worst.  We  will  show  you  how  we  will  settle 
the  land  question."  By  making  model  farms !  "  Already  a  dozen 
model  farms  exist  in  the  county  ^pi)erary.'*  A  model  farm  has  been  ex- 
plained elsewhere  to  be  a  farm  on  which  no  living  thing  can  go.  "  They 
are  model  farms  because  they  are  standing  there  a  living  witness  that 
the  landlord  dare  not  till  the  land,  and  cannot  get  a  living  man  to 
strike  a  spade  or  plough  in  it,  and  he  dare  not,  he  is  too  cowardly  to  go 
there  and  till  it  himself.  What  has  brought  about  this  condition  of 
things.  Intelligent  organization,  organization  without  which  this  meet- 
ing, and  all  such  meetings,  will  be  worthless,  and  the  excitement  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  time  will  pass  away,  just  as  these  men  to-moiTow 
will  take  down  these  flags  and  this  platform,  and  it  will  all  vanish,  an<t 
the  land  grabbers,  and  the  would-be  land  thieves  who  are  here  among  you 
will  go  back  to  their  evil,  devilish  work  of  propping  up  landlordism  by 
taking  land."  '^  We  must,"  again  he  says,  '^  Destroy  the  land-grabbing  in 
Kildaro,  and  I  tell  you  now,  had  I  been  in  possession  of  the  facts,  the 
whole  facts  of  the  evictions  that  have  taken  place  here  two  months  ago, 
these  evictions  would  never  have  been  carried  out  as  they  were  (cheers). 
If  these  people  have  been  thrust  from  their  homesteads  created  by  their 
honest  industry,  if  there  is  wrong  or  injustice  in  their  case,  I  shall 
particularly  call  upon  every  man  here  at  this  meeting  to-day  to  holil 
up  and  place  a  protest  against  the  unjust  evictions,  I  shall  call  u[K)u 
him  by  his  soul  to  say  that  no  wretch  be  found  base  enough  to  take 
that  land  or  occupy  it"  (cheers).  Now  listen  to  this — On  a  puV>lio 
platform,  Mr.  Boyton  publicly  proclaims  that  ^^the  lands  of  the  Yo:- 
schoyle  estate  are  those  from  which  these  people  were  evicted,  and  I  say 
that  the  man  who  takes  that  I  will  hold  ui  indignation  meeting  at  his 
door  if  he  were  the  Lord  Duke  of  Leinster  himself.  I  will  teach  him 
a  lesson  that  has  been  taught  his  hasp,  vile,  miscreant  class  throughout 
Ireland*  It  is  not  the  landlord,  mark  you,  it  is  the  men  that  the  land- 
lord that  thrust  these  people  out  that  he  would  have  to  step  in  and 
take  their  place.  In  the  portion  of  Tipperary  I  refer  to  has  been 
organized  there  is  no  living  man  would  even  dare  to  think  of  taking  a 
farm  from  which  his  neighbour  has  been  thrust  out,  in  fact,  under  no 
circumstances  there  to-day  would  a  man  take  a  farm  from  which  another 
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had  been  evicted,  justly  or  unjustly" — whether  evicted  justly  or  unjustly  ! 
And  that  was  in  Mr.  Boyton's  estimation,  and  he  proclaims  it  to  be  '*  a 
healthy  sentiment " ! — "  I  think  that  is  a  healthy  sentiment,  and  I  think 
we  have  a  healthy  sentiment  in  Kildare,  where  we  have  the  licinsters, 
the  Burrowes,  the  Latouches,  the  Verschoyles,  and  all  the  other  land 
thieves  of  Ireland  (cheers).  Now,  speaking  of  land  thieves,  you  will 
remember  what  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Lalor,  told  you  about  the  delega- 
tion of  landlords  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  ten  minutes*  notice,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  the  representation  that  this  meeting  would  send  there 
to  be  received  by  Earl  Cowper  at  ten  minutes'  notice  in  the  '  presence 
chamber.'"  I  need  not  tell  you  the  resolution  was  carried  nemine  ccn- 
tradiacente.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  case 
that  these  alleged  conspirators  put  themselves  above  the  law,  and  took  it 
into  their  own  hands,  and  assumed  a  large  portion  of  the  government  of 
the  country ;  and  does  not  this  speech  amply  prove  it  ?  It  has  been  the 
proud  boast  of  the  law  of  England  that  the  humblest  officer  of  the  law, 
clothed  with  its  authority,  is  received  with  respect  and  is  obeyed  in  the 
execution  of  that  law.  But,  according  to  the  teachings  I  have  now  read 
to  you,  Mr.  Boyton  is  above  that  law.  He  caUs  upon  the  people  again 
and  again  to  disobey  it.  He  puts  himself  entirely  above  that  law  and 
appears  to  consider  himself  superior  to  the  dominion  of  law  in  this 
country.  Gentlemen,  another  of  the  defendants,  who  is  also  an  office 
holder,  is  Mr.  M.  M.  O'Sullivan.  He  attended  fourteen  meetings. 
He  appears  to  be  just  as  diffuse — ^for  I  have  marked  one  or  two 
instances  in  which  he  made  two  .  or  three  speeche&  He  is 
just  as  diffuse  as  Mr.  Boyton,  and  expressed  himself  at  all 
those  meetings  in  language  which  is  not  chai-ged  with  the 
same  spirit  of  Communism,  but  which,  in  reference  to  the  present  pro- 
ceeding, is  as  dangerous,  and  tends,  if  you  put  the  interpretation  upon 
it  which  his  language  seems  to  bear,  also  to  support  the  allegations  of 
the  Public  Prosecutor  in  the  present  case.  Gentlemen,  from  those 
fourteen  speeches  I  have  also  selected  but  one,  and  that  is  at  the  meeting 
held  at  Clonakilty,  on  the  29th  August,  1880.  It  is  one  of  tiiase 
meetings  reported  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Stringer,  and  is  subject  to  the 
observation  which  has  been  addressed  to  you,  and  in  which  I  coincide — 
**I  may  tell  him  now,"  he  says,  "with  your  advice  to  go  back  and 
report  the  proceedings  to  his  Government,  and  to  tell  them  that 
every  man  here  is  determined  never  to  take  a  farm  from  which  another 
has  been  evicted ;  that  they  are  determined  that  house  and  land  shall 
be  uninhabited  while  birds  fly  and  grass  grows,  unless  its  rightful  owner  is 
sent  back  into  it."  That  is,  the  former  occupier — until  he  is  sent  back. 
"  We  want  you,"  he  adds,  "to  become  united  under  tlie  Irish  National 
Land  League.  You  know  its  objects."  He  then  states  the  objects — 
"  first  to  free  the  land  from  its  curse,  to  free  the  land  from  that  power 
which  desolated  your  homes  and  which  ruined  your  families."  These 
are  the  objects  of  the  Land  League.  The  object  is  that  the  people  will 
l>ledge  themselves,  "  in  case  a  tenant  is  evicted,  that  the  people  will 
pledge  themselves  never  to  take  that  farm,  never  to  work  upon  it, 
never  to  buy  the  goods  sold  for  rent  (*  Never '),  and  then  if  the  landlord 
evicts  a  tenant,  if  you  are  united,  why  the  farm  is  useless  to  him,  if 
there  are  crops  upon  it,  why  he  will  not  get  anyone  to  labour  to  cut  the 
crops ;  he  may  if  he  wishes  reap  the  grass  himself,  his  sons,  and  his 
daughters,  and  do  an  honest  day's  work.  Let  them  then  cease  from 
seeking  for  land.  Well,  the  sheriff  puts  them  up,  but  there  is  no  buyer, 
and  what  is  he  to  get  for  the  rent  1  Then,  do  you  not  see  your  power  if 
you  are  united."     Gentlemen,  I  read  that  in  connexion  with  a  docun^ent 
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which  had  also  been  read  from  the  Nation  of  the  16th  October,  and 
I  adopt  it  as  showing  how  this  work  of  social  excommunication  was 
carried  on. 

A  Juror. — ^What  is  the  date  of  that,  my  lord  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — October  16th.  The  Nation  of  that  date 
says  : — "The  work  of  socially  excommunicating  persons  who  take  evicted 
tenants'  farms  is  being  carried  on  with  great  thoroughness  and  success 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  in  Limerick  a  few  days  ago  a 
farmer  who  had  sinned  in  the  way  referred  to  offered  for  sale  in  the 
market  some  butter  and  oats,  but  both  merchants  and  brokers  refused 
to  transact  any  business  with  him.  The  consequence  was  that  he  had 
to  bring  his  produce  home,  and  on  leaving  the  market  he  was  groaned 
and  hooted  by  a  large  crowd  of  fanners.  "We  believe  it  is  the  same 
farmer  who  went  to  buy  some  bacon  in  Limerick,  and  when  he  told  his 
name  failed  to  induce  the  bacon  merchants  to  sell  him  anything  what- 
ever. In  Clare,  again,  a  farmer  has  been  made,  for  the  same  causes, 
such  an  outcast  among  his  neighbours — they  refusing  to  hold  any  inter- 
course with  him  or  sell  him  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  even  going  so 
far  as  to  keep  him  out  of  the  parish  chapel  on  Sundays — that  he  has 
found  his  new  position  intolerable,  and  surrendered  to  the  landlord  the 
banned  farm  on  which  he  cast  his  eyes  in  an  unhappy  moment." 
The  writer  adds,  "Comment  is  neediest "  And  I  certainly  think, 
gentlemen,  comment  is  needless,  for  it  speaks  for  itself.  Gentlemen, 
I  don't  pause  upon  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  He  attended 
fifteen  meetings,  and  made  speeches  at  all  of  them,  covering  the 
same  period.  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  believe — I  don't  know  whether  he  is 
one  of  the  officers,  but  he  is  described  as  a  hotel-keeper  in  Tubbercurry. 
But  in  one  of  his  speeches  there  is  this  remarkable  passage — "  When  an 
eviction  takes  place  let  the  people  away  to  the  chapel  bellis,  let  there  be 
horns  in  every  parish,  let  the  men  and  women  assemble  and  keep  the 
people  in  their  homesteads.  We  are  the  people.  We  are  the  nation. 
And  are  we  to  be  trampled  upon  like  worms  1"  I  may  observe 
that  that  is  an  expression  you  will  find  repeatedly  in  this  case,  both 
in  the  speeches  reported  and  also  in  the  speeches  addressed  to  you 
from  the  Bar,  that  is — "  We  are  the  people,"  and  "  We  are  the  Irish 
nation" — that  is  that  the  Land  League  are  the  i)eople,  and  the  Land 
League  are  the  Irish  nation.  But  they  take  care  to  exclude  from  the 
general  appellation  of  the  Irish  nation  all  the  classes  that  repi'esent  pro- 
perty, that  have  a  stake  in  the  community,  and  which  represent,  I  may  say 
pretty  generally,  the  great  mass  of  the  educated  classes  of  the  country. 
Oentlemen,  in  another  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  speeches  at  Ballymote,  on  the 
12th  of  December,  he  introduces  another  topic  which  bears  upon  one  of 
issues  you  have  to  try.  He  speaks  of  the  establishment  of  a  Land 
League  Court  of  Justice — a  court  for  the  determination  of  questions  : 
and  he  says,  "  Any  man  who  does  not  submit  use  on  him  the  twig  called 
*  Boycotting '  " — that  is  that  any  man  who  does  not  bring  his  cause  for 
determination  by  this  Land  League  Court  and  submit  to  its  decision, 
they  were  to  use  on  him  the  twig  called  Boycotting.  Amongst  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Sheridan  I  think  it  necessary  to  advert  to  one  more,  that 
is  the  meeting  held  at  Manorhamilton,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1880,  at 
which  Mr.  Jasper  Tully  proposed  a  resolution,  and  he  proposed  amongst 
other  things  that  what  they  wanted  was  a  division  of  the  land  among 
the  masses  of  the  people.  That  is  a  redistribution  of  what  is  called  the 
representation  of  all  the  property  of  the  country.  He  says  : — "  This 
cause  will  not  be  fought  in  Parliament ;  Parliament  will  be  of  little  use 
until  you  put  yourselves  in  such  a  position  to  dictate  to  Parliament. 
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Don't  be^  waiting  for  leaders,  this  cause  must  be  fought  out  oh  ev^iy 
heartiistone  and  hi]Lsi(£e  of  this  country,     fellow  oouatrymen,  we  are 
bringing  landloixlism  to  its  knees  and  we  mean  to  choke  it«     We  will 
cut  off  the  supplies,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  as  the  men  of  Bofioommon 
did  last  Sunday,  to  pledge    yourselves   to  pay  no   rent   pending  the 
solution  of  this  land  question.     We  mean  to  starve  the  landlords  into 
submission.    Let  the  landlord  evict  any  of  you ;  who  will  take  your  farm  1 
Let  him  seize  your  goods,  who  will  buy  1  nobody,  you  have  the  landlords 
at  your  mercy  if  you  are  only  organised.     The  landlords  have  been  un- 
reasonable ;  we  mean  to  meet  them  with  theirown  weapons  andBtorvethf  in 
out.**  And  following  Mr.  Jasper  Tully*s  remarkable  speech,  Mr.  Shendau 
addresses  the  meeting,  and  tells  them,  "  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  act 
like  one  man  in  this  business.     If  on  a  property  one  man  goes  and  pays 
his  rent  and  two  men  stop  at  home,  that  is  not  the  way  to  do  it^     Let 
no  man  pay  any  rent  until  the  Imperial  Parliameai  says  what  you  are 
to  do.     You  are  already  mulcted  x>ut  of  rents  wiiich  your  land  was  not 
worth ;  you  have  been  robbed  by  a  band  of  land  thieves.     You  improved 
their  properties  while  they  take  »way  your  hard  earnings  and  spend 
thein,   God  knows  how.     if  a  neighbour  was  evicted  there  were  too 
many  of  you  to  go  b^ind  his  back  and  look  for  his  holding;  but  the 
day  is  gone  iar  land  grabbing.     Anywhere  a  landlord  evicts  a  man  from 
hjm  home,  let  no  man  dare  to  herd  it.     If  any  wretch  should  be  low 
enough  to  do  so,  whether  it  be  at  the  church  or  chapel,  point  the  fingi>r 
of  scorn  at  him  and  bring  him  into  contempt ;  cry  shame  at  him  and 
point  him  out  to   everyone  as  an    unclean  animal.*'      Mr.  Brennan 
attended  thirteen  meetings  from  the  time  he  attended  at  the  meeting  in 
the  Park  to  the  5th  of  December,  1880,  and  his  language  is  equally  diffuse, 
violent,  and  extreme.     He  called  upon  them  to  strike  against  all  rent 
That  is  so  far  back  as  the  23rd  of  May.   *^  To  strike  against  all  rent  imtil 
the  question  is  settled.*'  And  at  that  point  Kettle  adds  to  it  an  exclama- 
tion of  his— ^*'  Right,  unite  and  pull  down  that  accursed  institution, 
landlordism.*'  '  Then^  again  at  Ballinlough,  on  the  17th  of  June,  he  calls 
upon  them   to  come  forward  and  record  a  solemn    vow   that    land 
evicted  shall  remain  tenantless  until  the  former  occupier  is  restored. 
Again    he  says — "Any    man    who    pays   an    imjust  rent>    wheth^ 
he    call  afford    it  or    not,  is  an  enemy    to  his    country.'*        That 
is,    even    if    a    wealthy     man,     for    his    own    convenience    taking 
land,  offering  a  high  price  for  it,  and  pays  his  rent,  whether  he  can 
afford  it  or  not,  is  an  enemy  to  his  country.     I  shall  only,  however, 
read  an  extract  from  one  special  at  Boscahili,  on  the  14th.  of  November, 
1880 : — "The  landlords  think  they  are  very  badly  off  if  they  do  not 
get  enough  of  champagne,  but  they  never  think  of  you  whose  sweat 
draws  forth  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  whether  you  have  enough  of 
Indian  meal.     Some  of  the  landlords,  I  believe,  are  in  a  bad  state 
enough,  they  are  finding  it  very  hard  to  live,  if  they  are  let  them  go 
and  work  as  you  are  working,  let  them  till  the  soil  that  they  call  theirs, 
and  then  perhaps  we  will  be  prepared  to  recognize  that  they  have 
established  some  claim  to  its  ownership.    The  landlords  are  b^inning 
to  feel  that  there  is  a  check  in  their  headlong  career,  and  if  ^ere  is 
any  justice  on  this  side  of  the  grave  they  will  be  made  to  feel  the 
weight  of  all  their  crimes.     The  blood  of  the  murdered  millions  of  our 
race  cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  (cheers).     As  I  think  today  upon 
what  landlordism  has  done,  of  tho  liomes  it  has  laid  desolate,  of  the 
hearts  it  has  broken,  and  ihe  souls  it  has  damned,  where  are  the  many 
poor  innocent  Iidsh  girls,  once  the  l:£;lit  and  pride  of  happy  homes, 
which  it  has  driven  to  a  life  of  sinf     (Hear,,  hear.)     And  this  is  the 
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institution  in  defence  of  which  some  ministers  of  religion  are  .found  to 
raise  their  voice.  When  I  think  of  these  things  I  ask  myself  and 
ask  you  what  compensation  are  Irish  landlords  entitled -.to  ?*'  Of 
course  the  answer  is  "Nothing.*'  Mr.  Brennan  proceeds-^-"  Whfen 
I  advocate  the  programme  of  the  Land  League,  and  ask  you  to  ado^t  it, 
I  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  for  1  believe  the  compensation 
most  Irteh  landlords  would  be  entitled  to  would  be  a  prison  or  a*  rope." 
Gentlemen,  I  shall  deal  with  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Walsh  together.  I 
should  say  first  that  Harris  attended  eleven  meetings,  and  spoke  at  each 
of  them.  I  shall  read  an  extract  froin  one  of  his  speeches — it  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  whole  eleven.  Who  Harris  is  I  really  don't  know.  I 
think  he  is  not  a  resident  of  Dublin  ;  but  undoubtedly  he  is  a  leading 
member  of  this  organization  called  the  Irish  National  L^nd  League,  and 
his  speeches  are  somewhat  remarkable  for  the  extreme  violence  of  the 
language  which  he  occasionally  indulges  in.  Gentlemen,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  made  at  Kiltoom,  he  gave  a  description  of  Mr.  Sebastian 
Nolan,  whoever  he  is,  as  "  the  worst  man  he  had  ever  known,  the  worst 
agent,  and  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  the  west  of  Ireland  is  Sebastian  Nolan 
who  was  fired  at."  Now,  I  refer  to  that  because  it  has  been  suj^ested 
in  the  course  of  the  case,  and  there  was  some  heat  and  excitement  upon 
the  subject ; — it  was  suggested  that  there  was  some  want  of  go6d  taste 
id  the  Attorney-General  stating  and  proof  being  given  afberwaMs  of 
that  speech.  Now,  I  must  say  that  the  Attorney-General  would  not 
liftve  performed  his  duty  if  he  did  not  call  attention  to  this  language.  I 
do  not  know  Mr.  flehaatian  Nolan — ^I  saw  him  but  once  as  a  witness  oa 
the  table  here,  and  he  appeared,  in  manner  at  least,  a  gentiemnn  of  mild 
character,  and  from  whom  no  one  would  expect  any  act  of  cruelty. 
None,  at  least,  has  been  proved.  Mr.  Harris  might  have  gone  into  any 
evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of  that  statement  if  he  chose.  -  But 
no  such  evidence  was  given.  If  Mr.  Seba^ian  Nolan  had  been 
guilty  of  any  cruel  or  scandalous  conduct  -evidience  to  support  the 
statement  could  have  been  given — ^but  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  so. 
All  I  know  of  Mr.  Nolan  is  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  ancient  and 
distinguished  family — I  know  that  he  has  a  very  distinguished  brother, 
distinguished  as  a  soldier  and  a  senator — and  it  is  a  shocking  state  of 
things  indeed  that  a  man  like  this  Harris,  whoever  he  is,  is  at  liberty, 
in  such  language,  to  hold  him  up  to  public  execration.  Mr.  Sebastian 
Nolan  was  fired  at,  and  it  may  be  that  the  hearers  of  such  a  speech 
may  have  looked  at  it,  whether  Harris  intended  it  or  not,  as  an  incite- 
ment to  repeat  the  efibrt  to  assassinate  him,  and  to  take  his  life. '  The 
speech  I  was  about  to  advert  to  is  one  of  the  1st  of  August^  1980,  at 
]EVenchpark,  in  which  he  says — and  it  is  upon  this  I  say  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Land  League,  and  a  leading  member,  for  he  says — ^^  Well, 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  people  are  realizing  these  things.  They  are 
feeling  the  necessity  of  combined  action,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  people  will  be  so  united  that  when  the  bailifT  or  when 
the  sherifif — (groans,  and  cries  of  *  Down  with  them'') — or  when  the 
landlord  come  to  dispossess  the  poor  industrious  person  from  his  holding, 
which  according  to  all  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity  and  morality,  he 
has  a  better  right  to  than  the  landlord  .  .  .  the  people  throughout  the 
country  wiU  all  rise  like  one  man,  that  signal  fires  wOl  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  hill-top,  and  that  every  man  in  the  vast  ai'ea  will  come 
together  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  say  to  the  landlord — 
*  You  can  go  no  further.'  This  man  is  our  brother — this  man  id  our 
neighbour — ^this  man  has  a  better  right  to  the  earth  than  the  extravagacnt 
landlch!^,  asid  we  shall  not  allow  this  man  to  be  distturibed — ^we  shall  iiot 
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allow  one  hair  of  his  head  to  be  disturbed — ^we  shall  not  allow  his  farm 
to  be  taken  from  him — we  shall  not  allow  his  children  to  be  thrown  out 
on  the  world — we  shall  not  allow  his  aged  father  to  be  driven  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  waves — (great  cheering,  and  cries  of  'Never*) — by  any 
tyrant,  no  matter  who  he  is."     Now,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Walsh  is  also  a 
leading  member  of  the  League.     He  has  attended  not  less  than  thirteen 
meetings.     He  ap[>ears  to  be  a  native  of  Mayo,  but  we  find  him  speaking 
all  over  the  country.    His  speeches  commence  on  the  13th  of  June — at 
least  that  is  the  first  date  I  have  on  my  book,  and  the  last  is  Bantiy, 
the  one  that  I  have  adverted  to  before,  at  Bantry,  on  the  17th  of 
October.     He  speaks  at  one  at  Shrule,  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  which 
Gordon  was  present,  and  following  him  he  says : — "  The  land,  as  Mr. 
Gordon  has  told  you,  is  yours  if  you  will  only  stick  to  the  truth  of  that 
your  cause  is  a  just  one,  and  must  ultimately  succeed.      And,  fellow- 
countrjrmen,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  you  should  not  place  too  much  re- 
liance on  other  people  to  do  your  own  work.     It  is  all  veiy  well  for  you 
to  write  to  the  Land  League  to  send  down  a  deputation  here.     I  am 
proud  of  liaving  an  opportunity  of  attending  here  from  that  body.     It  is 
all  very  well  to  expect  measures  from  an  alien  Parliament,  from  the 
Government  granting  measures  which  you  will  never  get,  and  never 
ha  ve^  except  you  extract  them  from  them  like  drops  of  blood;  and  if 
you  do  not  stand  to  yourselves  it  is  foolish  for  you  to  depend  on  us.    Let 
your  rallying  cry  be  ourselves  alone.     Stick  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  if 
there  be  amongst  you  any  man  who  has  acted  the  part  of  the  traitor,  who 
has  taken  land  from  which  another  has  been  ewcted,  you  know  what  yon 
have  been  told  over  and  over,  not  to  speak  to  him,  not  to  recognise  him, 
to  look  upon  him  with  scorn,  and  treat  him  as  an  enemy  of  your  countiy.'' 
Again  he    says — ''I    have  heard    people  speak    of   good  landlonls. 
I    have   never  yet  •  seen  one.       Say   to    the   landlords,    *  We    have 
made   up    our  minds   to    pay  no    rents    until  the    man    is  restored 
to  his  farm.' "  Again,  at  Elintullagh,  Co.  Galway,  on  the  12th  of  August, 
he  says — *^  Assist  in  wiping  out  landlordism  root  and  branch.     Luid- 
lordism  is  the  siun  of  all  that  is  felonious.''     And  the  speech  I  parti- 
cularly advert  to  is  one  made  at  Dooleague  on  the  18th  of  July,  1880-—"  I 
have  to  ask  more  than  cheers  from  you,  for  all  the  cheering  you  could 
do  until  the" — end  of  time,  I  suppose  it  is — "  are  of  little  avail  unless 
you  are  determined  to  work  in  this  great  cause.      The  terms  of  the 
resolution  you  have  heard  ask  you  to  pledge  yourselves  not  to  take  the 
land  from  which  any  of  your  neighbours  have  been  evicted.      From  all 
the  platforms  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  countiy  a  reso- 
lution like  this  has  been  proposed,  and  it  has  been  manfully  stood  by. 
The  land  of  the  evicted  farms  is  still  left  untenanted,  and  should  there 
be  anybody  mean  enough  to  take  those  farms  I  also  ^peal  to  you  in  the 
name  of  Ireland  to  stand  together  like  one  man  and  point  out  with 
scorn  any  man  who  will  be  guilty  of  such  an  act.      I  will  go  further, 
that  you  will  not  speak  to  that  man,  or  that  you  will  not  sit  at 
the  one    side    of    the    church   with    him,    in    feet,    that  you    will 
look  upon  him  as  the  enemy  of  the  Irish  race.      The   Irish  National 
Land   League   is   determined  to  carry  on    this  land  war  until  wp 
succeed  in  abolishing  landlordism,  root  and  branch,  from  the  country." 
Gentlemen,  that  speech  was  spoken   on  July  the  18th,  some  weeks 
before  the  Lords  had  rejected  the  Disturbance — what  has  been  called 
the  Disturbance  Bill.     Gentlemen,  I  referred  to  speeches  of  Gordon. 
He  certainly  also  attended  a  number  of  these  meetings,  but  I  shall  only 
read  a  passage  from  one  of  them,  and  it  is  to  read  his  commentaiy  nptm 
the  Disturbance  Bill,  and  Gentlemen,  if  there  were  wimting  any  excuse 
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at  all  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  hesitate  about  passing  this  Bill,  it  was 
afforded  by  Mr.  Gordon  in  his  commentary  upon  it,  if  they  ever  read  it, 
which  I  doubt  if  they  ever  did.  However,  Mr  Gordon  tells  you  at 
Miltown,  on  the  25th  of  July — ^if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  the 
Disturbajice  Bill  was  not  rejected  until  sometime  in  August — ^I  don't 
know  exactly  the  time.  This  speech  was  pronounced  after  it  had  passed 
the  Commons.  After  saying,  "  Don't  buy  or  sell  with  that  man,"  or  in 
other  words  to  "  Boycott "  Mm,  he  says,  "  That  Bill  will  be  made  law  " — 
that  is  the  Disturbance  Bill,  it  had  passed  the  Commons — "  It  will  give 
you  time — ^you  need  not  pay  a  farthing  for  three  years  to  the  landlord, 
and  if  the  landlord  evicts  you  he  will  have  to  give  you  seven  years*  com- 
pensation." So  that  according  to  Gordon's  view  of  the  operation  of  the 
Land  Bill,  it  was  that  you  need  not  pay  anything  for  three  years,  and 
then  if  the  landlord  evicts  you,  you  will  be  entitled  to  seven  yeai-s' 
compensation.  Gentlemen,  I  have  only  now  to  deal  with  the  case  of 
Mr.  Egan.  He  is,  I  believe,  an  able  man.  He  is  the  treasurer ;  he  is 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  this  organization  (laughter)  ;  he 
holds  the  purse,  and  you  may  judge  that  is  the  most  important  of  all. 
His  activity  has  been  very  great,  indeed  ;  but  he  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  an  orator.  His  speeches  are  ^ort  and  go  to  the  point. 
Gentlemen,  you  can  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  other  defendants  whom 
I  have  adverted  to,  have  committed  a  breach  of  the  law,  so  has  Mr. 
Egan.  You  find  him  from  the  time  of  the  Park  meeting,  as  the  active 
treasurer  of  this  League,  carrying  on  its  operations,  present  at  every 
meeting  in  Dublin,  and  making  short  speeches  at  them.  Gentlemen, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  him  very  shortly.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
League  which  we  find  reported  in  the  NcUian  of  the  23rd  of  October,  a 
sum  of  £10  was  voted — Mr.  Egan  was  present — to  some  tenants  of 
Archdeacon  Bland,  with  the  pregnant  remark  that  the  tenants  had  re- 
taken possession.  After  having  retaken  possession  of  the  farms  from 
which  they  had  been  evicted,  £10  was  voted  to  them.  Again,  at  that 
meeting,  Mr.  Pamell  was  represented  to  have  said — there  was  a 
discussion  as  to  how  much  the  tenants  ought  to  pay,  but  the  dictator 
comes  in  and  he  says — '*  He  thought  the  question  of  how  much  the 
tenants  could  afford  to  pay  should  he  left  to  the  local  branches,  it  would 
depend  so  much  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  That  would  give 
the  local  branches  a  good  field  for  work.  Whatever  decision  the  local 
branches  came  to  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  offered,  he 
thought  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Central  League  to  support." 
Then  a  grant  of  £15  was  made  for  the  relief  of  parties  convicted  of 
assaulting  process-servers  at  Westport  At  that  meeting  Mr.  Egan  is 
reported  to  have  made  a  short  observation — ^*  It  was  a  mistake,"  he 
said,  and  this  is  very  sound  advice—'^  it  was  a  mistake  to  spend-  their 
money  fighting  law  quibbles.  All  they  could  do  was  to  relieve  evicted 
tenants  and  to  create  such  a  state  of  feeling  in  the  country  as  would 
prevent  any  man  from  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  had  been 
evicted,  or  buying  anything  of  which  a  tenant  had  been  deprived  under 
a  Sheriff's  decree."  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
s|)eeches  of  Gordon,  of  which  I  have  read  something  already,  and  of  Nally, 
and  I  take  them  together.  It  had  been  put  to  you,  and  put  to  you  fairly, 
that  you  ought  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Pamell  and,  at 
least,  his  Parliamentary  co-defendants  ever  conspired  with  Gordon  and 
NaUy ;  and  I  think  it  was  said  to  you  fairly  that  you  ought  not  to 
charge  these  defendants  with  the  abominable  language  which 
has  been  represented  to  be  used  by  Nally.  Nally  attended  thirteen 
or  fourteen  or  fifteen  meetings,  I  don't  know  how  many  altogether. 
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bu^  ::'I^' thi|ik  ihofie  obaexrations    are .  well  fotmded  and    thBt-'jon 
pttght    npt    to    prejudice    the    oUxi^r  ,  defeudapt^  ^bj  .  the.    Ungiuige 
^aciibed  to;  Nf^j.      But    I  hove    to  ^  i>oint    out   po    you    t^^    it 
is   not  necessary  for  you  to  assume  thiat  froin   the  oommenoement 
either  Mr.  Pamell  or  either  of  his  associates  conspired  together,  that  is, 
put  their  heads  together  or  conspired  or  combined  together  with  Nallj 
and  Gordon.     But  unfortunately,  gentlemen,  they  have  Ijeen  uaed  on 
the  instruments  of  this  League.     At  many  of  the  meetings  at  which 
they  attended  and  spoke,  several  members  of  the  League  were  present 
At  several  of  t^em  Mr.  Gordon  moved  resolutions,  at  others  Mr.  Nally 
moved  resolutions,  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  you  should  suppose 
that  it  evei:  entered  into  the  mind  of  Pamell,  or  Dillon,  or  Sullivan,  or 
of  Sexton,  or  of  Biggar,  to  combine  with  Nally  and  Gordon,  and  the 
mode  to  deal  with  their  case  is  this :    If  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Pamell  and  the  other  defendants,  excluding  Nally  and  Gordon,  did 
enter  into  this  combination,  which  from  this  bench  we  have  pronounced 
illegal,  and  are  guilty  of  an  illegal  combination,  then  the  mode  to  deal 
with  Gordon  and  Nally's  case  is  this.     That  if  seeing  this  movement 
going  on  they  themselves  joined   in  it  and  adopted    it;  from   the 
moment  they   joined    in    it    and    adopted   it    they    became    co-oon- 
spirators,   and  they  are  chargeable  for   the  acts   of   the    other  co- 
defendanta.     Therefore,  gentlemen,  it    is    not  necessary  for  vou  to 
come  to  any  such  conclusion  as  that  Pamell  conspired  with  Nally,  but 
you  may  comle   to  the   conclusion  that  Nally,  seeing  this  movement 
going  on,  seeing  its  object,  hearing  it  expressed  in  his  presence,  adopted 
it,  took  it  up  as  his  own,'  and  acted  in  furtherance  of  the  common  pur- 
pose— ^if  he  did  so  he  becomes  responsible,  and  is  equally  a  conspiratar 
with  the  others.      Now,  gentlemen,  the  extracts  from  the  evidence 
which  I  have  read  tf  you  are  but  a  sample  from  one  great  mass  which 
is  before  you.     You  will  not  fail  to  perceive  how  amply  they  bear  out 
the  observations  I  made  yesterday.     They  are  not  mere  wild  or  chance 
words,    or    words    of    doubtful  meaning,   from  which   any  uncertain 
inferences  are  to  be  drawn.     They  consist  of  speeches  made  and  resolu- 
tions moved  over  and  over  again.     The  language  is  imijaistakable  and 
apparently  free  from  doubt,  and  the  speakers  take  care  to  inform  the 
I>eople  that  they  come  from  the  Land  League  deputed  as  their  representa- 
tives.   I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  objects  they  mean  to  accomplish.  It  wai^ 
therefore,  that  I  said  to  you  yesterday  that  the  speeches  at  these  various 
meetings  do  not  consist  of  loose  or  wild  language,  but  their  true  character 
is  that  they  are  overt  acts,  irresistibly  leading  you  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  existence  of  some  combination  and  the  objects  of  the  same  combina- 
tion.    Gentlemen,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  in  the  most  laboured  part  of  his 
very  able  address,  indirectly  conveyed  to  you  the  assertion  that  you 
were,  in  tliis  case,  the  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the  fact.     At  least,  I 
gnard  myself  by  saying,  I  so  understood  his  reference  to  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.*  Asaph-  and  other  cases  which  arose  on  the  law  of  seditioos 
libel.     A  great  constitutional  question  once  arose  on  this  question, 
finally  settled,  as  we  thought,  by  Fox*s  Libel  Act,  until  the  phantom  of 
the  former  law  was  again  called  from  its  resting-place  in  Archbishop 
CuUen's  case,  which  you  all  recollect     The  law  is,  that  in  case  of  libel,  the 
jury  has  not  only  to  determine  on  the  evidence  the  question  of  publication, 
but  also  whether  the  publication  is  or  is  not  a  li^ — libel  or  no  libel. 
Mixed  question  of  law  and  fact  is  in  such  cases  by  Act  of  Parliament 
declaratory  of  the  common  law  of  the  land.     But,  gentlemen,  wiUiout 
disturHng  or  questioning  that  law  I  have  to  state  for  your  instruction 
and  guidance  that  it  has  no  application  to  the  present  case.    The 
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maxim  of  the  lav  established  from  an  early  period  is  tbat.it  is  ib^  office 
of  the  judge  to  instruct  and  direct  the  jury  on  the  lawj  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  jury  to  decide  on  all  matters  of  fact,  and  with  that  province 
of  yours  I  shall  not  attempt  to  interfere.  It  is  therefore  that  now  in  my 
judicial .  office  I  instruct  you  in  point  of  law,  and  inform  youtliat  you 
are  to  accept  our  exposition  of  the  law  as  .  the  law  pf  the  land  The 
matters  of  fact  are  entirely  for  your  investigation  and  de- 
cision. I  have  again  to  repeat  to  you  that  if  the  evidence 
satisfies  you  that  the  allegations  of  fact  ..contained  in  the 
several  counts  of  the  information,  or  in  any  of  them,  .are  true, 
then  I  inform  you  that  the  defendants  have  been  guilty  pf  %  broach  of 
the  law,  and  you  should  find  them  guilty  accordingly,  or  to  put  it  more 
formally  to  you,  if  the  evidence  .on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  has 
proved  to  your  satisfaction  that,  the  defendants  .combined  to  incite 
tenant-farmers  not.  to  pay  their,  rents^  or.Qot  to.  pay  more  than  Gri'Oitli's 
valuation,  or  if  the  evidence  satisfij^  you  that  they  pombined  to  incite 
tenants  to  re-enter  or  retake  possession,  or  if  they  combined  to.  prevent 
persons  taking  or  occupying  farms  from  which  another  had  been  dis- 
possessed for  non-payment  of  rent,  or.  to  prevent  the  sale  of  goods  taken 
in  execution  for  rent,  or  if,  for  the  purpose  of  ael^eyi^g  their  objects 
they  incited  people  to — I  will  state  it  briefly — "  Boycptt" .  those  who 
luid  taken  farms  from  which  others  had  been  evicted  for  non-paymeixt 
of  rent,  or  who  had  bought  goods  at  a  sherift**s  sale-— if  the  defen- 
dants combined  for  any  or  all  of  these  purposes,  then  I  tell  you 
tliey  have  been  guilty  of  a  common  breach  of  tho  law  of 
the  land,  and  you  should  find  them  guilty  accordingly.  Tliis 
is  your  duty  not  mine.  It  is  easy  in  such  cases  to  tell  the  jury 
that  they  may  convict  some  of  the  defendants  and  acquit  others,. but  I 
purposely  abstain  from  giving  you  any  such  direqtion,  because.  I  think 
that  the  defendants,  twelve  of  them  at  least,  fitand  upon  an  even  footing, 
and  it  would  be  weak  indeed  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  distinguish  the  oases 
between  them  ;  either  they  all  committed  a  breach  of  the  law  or  they 
are  all  innocent.  If  they  did  commit  a  breach  of  the  law,  then  it  is 
your  duty  to  gonvict  them ;  but  if  not,  then  I  I'ecommend  you  to  acquit 
the  whole  of  them.  Gentlemen,  I  have  already  disposed  of  the  case  of 
Nally  and  Gordon,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  acquit  the  other 
twelve  defendants,  you  should  also  acquit  Nally  and  Goixlon.  Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  you  have  before  you,  as  I  said,  a  great  mass  of  evidence 
— it  is  all  in  print.  Thei'e  seems  to  me  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
your  examination  of  it  or  in  your  coming  to  a  determinatiou  upon 
it.  I  tell  you  plainly  and  distinctly — to  you  and  to  you  aloae — the 
observations  I  have  made  on  the  facts  are  simply  for  your  assistance. ; 
you  may  accept  them  or  reject  them — ^you  are  the  real  constitutional 
tribunal  to  try  all  matters  of  fact,  and  to  you  it  belongs,  and  you 
may  reject  or  accept  them,  as  you  think  fit,  according  to  your 
better  judgment.  But  I  recommend  you  in  dealing  with  and.  m 
your  examination  of  the  evidence — 1  recommend  you  to  approach  your 
duty  in  that  respect  in  a  free,  in  a  genei-ous,  and  in  a  liberal  sj^t ;  do 
not  allow  yourBclves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  language  of  insult,  of 
calunmy,  of  vituperation,  in  which  6ome  or  most  of  the  defendants  have 
thought  fit  to  indulge ;  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  consideration  that  words  hav&  been  used  by  others  that  may  have 
been  linderstood  by  the  people  as  exciting  to  crime  ;  do  not  make  Mr, 
Pamell  or  his  associates  responsible  for  the  wild  language  of  Nally  and 
€k>rdon.  Look  at  and  examine  the  evidence  with  the  sole  view  6i 
ascertaining  how  far.  the  defendants,  have  pombinedfor  thet  purposes 
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alleged.     Look  at  it  in  that  view  and  in  that  view  only  :  it  is  the  only 
view  in  which  you  ought  to  contemplate  it,  whether  it  establishes  tojonr 
satisfaction  that  the  defendants  have  combined  for  the  pur|x>ses  alleged. 
If  the  proof  falls  short  of  that  you  should  acquit  the  defendants,  but  if  on 
the  other  hand  it  establishes  that  the  defendants  did  combine  asall^ed,  then 
they  have  committed  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  will  be 
your  duty  to  say  so  by  a  verdict  of  guilty.  I  have  now  performed  my  <iu ty 
without  fear  and  without  favour.  I  hope  and  expect,  gentlemen,  that  yon 
will  perform  yours,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  which 
you  have  taken,  and  with  the  courage  which  springs  from    the  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  your  duty.     Gentlemen,  I  have  only  one 
further  observation  to  make.      Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  or 
my  learned  colleague  wish  to  interfere  with  your  proper  privileges.     It 
has  been  thrown  out,  or  insinuated,  or  suggested  that  something  would 
fall  fix>m  the  bench  which  might  have  the  eftect  of  influencing  unduly 
the  veixiict  of  the  jury.     Such  is  not  our  intention.     Do  not  suppose 
that  I  at  least — and  I  assume  that  I  can  speak  for  my  colleague— -do 
not  suppose  that  I  wish  to  say  a  word  from  a  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
all  or  any  of  the  defendants.     Mr.  Dillon  is  the  only  one  of  them  I  evw 
saw  before,  and  it  is  curious  enough  that  up  to  the  pr&sent  moment  I 
am  not  conscious  of  even  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Pamell.    If 
he  sat  there  in  court,  it  was  with  his  back  to  me,  so  that  I  am  un- 
acquainted with  his  personal  appearance.      Bo  far  from  attempting  to 
interfere  with  your  proper  privileges,  I  desire  to  uphold  them,  and  I  will 
read  ray  view  of  this  subject  from  the  words  of  a  great  jurist  and  a  great 
philosopher,  and  I  adopt  his  language  which  I  cannot  equal  in  words  of 
mine.  ''There  is  nothing,  after  all,  so  important  to  individuals  as  the  up- 
right administration  of  justice.      This  comes  home  to  every  man ;  life, 
liberty,  reputation,  property,  all  depend  on  this.  No  Government  does  its 
duty  to  the  people,  which  does  not  make  ample  and  stable  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  this  part  of  its  powers.     Nor  is  it  enough,  that  there  ^ro 
courts  which  will  deal  justly  with  mere  private  questions.     We  look 
to    the  judicial    tribimal    for    protection   against  illegal    or  una»n- 
stitutional   acts,    from  whatever  quarter   they    may    [irooeed.     The 
courts    of    law,    independent  judges,    and    enlightened    juries,  are 
citadels  of  populai'  liberty,  as  well  as  temples  of  private  justice.    The 
most    essential    rights    connected    with     political    liberty,  are  there 
canvassed,  discussed,  and  maintained  ;  and  if  it  should  at  any  time  so 
happen  that  these  rights  should  be  invaded,  there  is  no  remedy  but  areliance 
on  the  courts  to  protect  and  vindicate  them."     Gentlemen,  I  adopt  every 
word  of  this  passage,  and  now  I  conclude  with  but  one  observation. 
You  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  patriotism  in  this  case,  but  my  patriotism 
is  this — I  wish  and  expect  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
sun  will  not  shine  upon  any  other  country  more  happy,  more  pros- 
perous, or  more  free  tiian  our  own  native  land. 

A  Juror  (Mr.  Macken). — I  want  to  ask  one  question.  I  took  the 
liberty  in  the  early  part  of  the  trial  to  ask  a  question  with  r^ardtothe 
reporters.  On  each  occasion  in  the  speeches  they  reported,  I  saw  one 
word  very  frequently,  and  that  is  the  word  "  obstruction,"  and  I  would 
like  to  know  when  these  obstructions  or  interruptions  occurred,  how 
long  did  they  last  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  really  cannot  answer  that  question.  I 
think  you  put  the  question  when  Sergeant  Heron  was  speaking  in 
reply,  and  it  was  too  late  to  have  any  explanation.  I  really  understood 
that  what  you  wanted  to  ask  was  whether  all  the  witnesses  had  been  to 
the  pantomime  on  the  previous  evening  (laughter). 
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Sergeant  Jleron, — The  word  was  "interruptioii." 

Mr.  Justice  Barrt. — So  I  was  going  to  say. 

Mr.  Macken. — "Interruption"  and  "obstruction"  differ  very  little, 
my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — The  Constable  says  that  there  were  inter- 
ruptions which  prevented  him  from  hearing  further  what  had  taken 
place,  and  he  at  the  same  time  swears  that  the  words  which  he  gives 
wore  the  words  used  by  the  speakers  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Macken, — It  is  to  Mr.  Gumey's  men  that  I  am  alluding. 

Mr.  .Justice  Fitzgerald. — Really,  gentlemen,  the  interruptions 
where  sentences  were  lost  were  so  unusual  in  the  case  of  Gumey's  re- 
porters, that  it  became  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

Mr.  Macken. — It  appeared  very  frequently  to  me,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Give  a  copy  of  the  issue  paper  and  a  copy 
of  the  information  to  the  jury.  Do  you  wish  any  of  the  papers  read 
over  to  you  ;  you  can  have  the  whole  of  them  if  you  like  ? 

Mr.  Crosby, — I  think,  my  lord,  they  have  been  too  much  read  al- 
ready. 

Tlie  Foreman, — We  would  wish  a  copy^of  the  whole  of  the  speeches, 
my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Certainly  j  in  fact  they  will  give  you  the 
whole  of  the  speeches  at  each  meeting ;  that  will  enable  you  in  discussing 
the  rei)orts  to  see  whether  thei*e  is  any  importance  in  it. 

Mr.  Macdonogh,^lt  is  the  evidence  will  go  to  the  jury.  Of  course 
we  shall  know  what  other  documents  will  be  sent  in. 

Mr.  J  ustice  Fitzgerald. — ^The  officer  will  see  that  nothing  goes  to 
the  jury  except  what  I  understand  the  jury  to  ask  for :  as  the  copies  of 
the  speeches  at  the  provincial  meetings,  and  one  and  two  of  the  rules  of 
the  League.  I  mean  they  are  marked  on  the  book.  Show  Mr.  Mac- 
donogh  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Hopkina, — I  understand  them  to  ask  for  the  rules  of  the  League. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — They  are  marked  on  the  top  one  and  two. 
Show  Mr.  Macdonogh  what  you  are  giving  them. 

Sergeant  iforow.. — ^These  are  the  speeches  proved  for  the  Crown. 

Mr.  jDiUan, — ^They  ought  to  be  marked. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  must  only  go  through  it,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  can  be  marked.     Surely  you  can  agree  upon  it. 

Sergeant  Heron, — Copies  of  these  were  given,  my  lord,  to  Mr.  Dillon. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Surely  you  may  trust  the  Attorney- 
General  with  them.  You  can  give  printed  copies  of  these  to  Mr. 
Macdonogh. 

Sergeant  Heron, — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry.  —  The  jury  will  be  more  enthusiastic  than 
I  should  give  them  credit  for  if  they  read  more  than  has  been  given  to 
them. 

Mr.  Curran, — They  should  be  marked  copies.  The  copies  for  the 
Crown  are  marked. 

Sergeant  Heron. — ^They  are  not  marked. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Just  hand  them  in  now. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — I  marked  the  passages  which  were  given  in 
evidence  for  the  Crown,  and  those  given  in  evidence  for  the  defence. 

Mr.  Goodman, — Mr.  Dillon  asks  them  to  show  this. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — ^They  ai-e  not  marked  in  any  shape  at  all. 
They  are  plain  printed  copies,  without  any  mark  upon  them. 

(Copies  of  the  speeches  were  then  handed  to  Mr.  Dillon  who  examined 
them.) 

Ss 
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Mr.  Curraiu — I  undeTst4Uid  now  from  Mr.  Boss  that  the  speedies 
which  were  read  are  not  in  that  parceL 

Sergeant  Heron. — ^I  consent  to  these  being  handed  in. 

Mr.  Cwrran. — ^We  have  not  got  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  send  in  the  one  side,  and  we  caD 
upon  you  now  to  produce  the  other, 

Mr.  Billon. — ^liey  were  perfectly  useless  the  way  they  were  given. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — It  may  cause  a  little  delay,  but  I  can  produce 
a  copy  of  my  own.  It  is  marked  in  the  margin  what  was  given  in 
evidence  for  the  Crown,  and  what  was  given  in  by  the  defendant& 
That  is  the  only  marked  copy,  if  you  are  satisfied  to  send  that  in. 

The  AUomey-General, — That  will  answer  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Maedonogh, — What  I  am  anxious  for  is  this,  that  the  docu- 
ments ooxmected  with  the  formation  of  the  Letigue  which  they  ask 
for  should  be  given  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  have  told  the  jury.  I  think  the  jury 
had  better  retire,  and  then  see  what  documents  they  want  We 
will  send  to  Fitzwilliam-squai'e  for  Judge  Barry's  documents.  But  if 
there  is  any  document  as  regards  the  formation  of  the  League,  or 
anything  you  want,  they  shall  be  sent  to  you.  Now,  will  you  Land 
the  issue  paper  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Maedonogh, — ^I  shcJl  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  let  these  docu- 
ments be  handed  in,  provided  I  have  sent  in  to  the  jury  what  thev 
require — ^not  only  the  rules,  but  the  address  of  the  Land  League. 

Sergeant  Heron. — ^They  did  not  ask  for  that. 

Mr,  Maedonogh. — I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  (to  the  jury). — You  will  retire,  gentlemen, 
and  tell  us  what  you  want. 

(The  jury  retired  at  12.25  p.m.) 

Mr.  Maedonogh. — May  it  please  your  lordships,  I  beg  learve  to  draw 
your  lordships*  attention  to  a  certain  view  which  I  submit  varies 
from  the  very  elaborate  and  learned  charge  of  the  learned  judge,  and  I 
am  sure  his  lordship,  when  he  recollects  there  is  no  appeal  from 
this  Court  (there  is  no  appeal  in  criminal  cases)  that  he  will  feel  it 
proper  and  right  to  inform  the  jury  that  what  they  have  been  told  by 
him — ^if  there  should  be  any  error  as  to  the  instructions  he  gave  to 
the  jury,  it  could  be  set  right  by  a  superior  Court,  that  in  reality  sudi 
an  appeal  would  be  virtually  an  appeal  from  your  lordships  to  your 
lordships. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — It  would  not  be.  You  could  bring  it  before 
four  judges  instead  of  two,  .    . 

Mr.  M^cddiTiogh. — When  Lord  Eldon  presided  so  long  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  also  in  the  House  of  Lords,,  he  sai4  it  was  like 
appealing  fix)m  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,  and  no  doubt  it  was  an 
appeal  to  the  very  same  judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. —  No  doubt  the  real  direction  is,  that  if  the 
facts  contained  in  the  information  are  proved  to  be  true,  it  would  be  an 
offence  at  common  law.  It  really  amounts  to  that,  and  it  is  only  there 
you  have  an  appeal. 

Mr.  Maedonogh. — That  is  on  the  record.  "  No  appeal  shall  be  from 
any  Judge  of  the  High  Court  in  any  criminal  case  or  matter  save  from 
a  case  on  the  record." 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Therefore,  if  I  am  wrong  in  that  law 

Mr.  Maedonogh. — ^Allow  me  to  remind  your  lordship  as  to  your 
eloquent  and  able  summary  of  the  law,  tliat  it  is  because  the  law  of 
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conspiracy  appears  ^  be  reaUj  ^  so  very  vagtie  a  condition  I  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  your  ^tteation  to  what  I  will  submit  to  you.  J 
regret  that  the  Judges  in  England  don't  appear  to  be  settled  or  decided 
in  their  own  minds  as  to  what  this  vague  law  is.  An  indictment  for 
conspiracy  ought  to  show  either  that  it  was  for  an  unlawful  purpose  or 
to  effect, a  lawful  purpose  by  unlawful  means^  but  in  the  Queen  v.  Feck, 
9  Adol.  and  Ell.,  690,  the  learned  judge,  Lord  Denman,  says,  ''  I  dp 
not  think  the  antithesis  very  correct/^ 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzobiuld. — ^This  was  so  thoroughly  threshed  and  laid 
bare  in  the  0*Connell  case,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  now. 

Mr.  Maodxmogh, — In  the  latest  book  on  the  subject  the  same  vague- 
ness is  very  much  complained  of — I  refer  to  "  Rosooe^a  Law  of  Evidence 
in  Criminal  Cases."  ^'  Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  on  which 
this  definition  is  founded,  it  is  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  word " 
unlawful,  '*  upon  which  it  turns,  is  ambiguoms,  ^d  appears  to  be  used 
in  the  definition  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  nowhere  else  used.  It  does 
not  mean  '  criminal '  for  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  combination 
to  do  a  thing  is  a  crime,  although  the  act  itself,  if  done  by  an  individual, 
would  not  be  a  crime.  For  instance,  it  is  a  crime  to  conspire  to  seduce 
a  woman,  though  seduction  itself  is  not  a  crime.  On  the  other  hand, 
*•  unlawful '  does  not  mean  *  tortious,'  for  there  are  torts  which  it  is  not 
a  crime  to  conspire  to  commit ;  as,  for  instance,  an  oixlinary  trespass. 
Nor,  again,  does  any  case  go,  so  far  as  to  dpcide  that  a  combination  to 
commit  a  breach  of  contract  is  a  conspiracy ;"  and  again^ ''  a  combination 
to  commit  a  civil  injury  is  an  indictable  conspiracy  in  many,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  say  precisely  in  what  cases."  It  is  entirely,  my  lord,  to 
your  third  statement  in  relation  to  conspiracy  that  I  object. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoerald. — ^That  is  a  fair  question  to  raise.  The 
record  raises  it. for  you. 

Mr.  Jfacdo7togh, — ^I  fear,  my  lord,  it  does  not, 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald. — I  can  raise  it  no  other  way.  I  have  told 
the  jury  over  and  over  again  that  in  point  of  law,  if  they  find  the  evidence 
Hatisfactory,  and  if  the  allegations  contained  in  the  information  are  well 
founded,  that  the  defendants  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  common  law, 
and  that  they  should  find  accordingly.  Take  my  charge  in  any  way  and 
/ou  will  find  it  amounts  to  that. 

Ml*.  Macdonogh. — Kindly  remember  it  was  to  your  third  statement 
Lliat  my  objection  entirely  applies,  and  I'll  endeavour  to  show  yu\i 
that  it  was  in  vague  language. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — If  the  third  statement  is  not  correct  in  law 
with  one  exception,  the  counts  in  tlie  indictment  are  bad,  and  it  is  open 
to  an  appeal — an  appeal  to  the  highest  tiibunal. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — You  sec  I  am  using  pi*efatoiy  language  before  I 
apply  myself  to  tlie  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  beg  your  pardon, 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — The  vagueness  of  the  second  and  third  of  these  j)ro- 
positions  leaves  so  broad  a  dlsci*etion  in  the  hands  of  the  judges,  that  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  plausible  reasons  may  be  found  for  declaring 
it  to  l)e  a  crime  to  combine  to  do  almost  anything  which  the  judges  roganl 
as  morally  wrong,  or  politically,  or  socially  dangerous.  The  power 
which  the  vagueness  of  the  law  of  conspiracy  puts  into  the  hands  of 
the  judges,  is  something  like  the  power  which  the  vagueness  of  the  lav." 
of  libel  puts  into  the  hands  of  juries.  The  case  of  the  law  of  oonspinicy 
as  it  affects  workmen  who  combine  to  raise  their  wages  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  this,"  and  my  last  prefatory  observation  will  be  upon  that. 
Men,  it  was  said,  might  of  course  refuse  to  work  except  at  a  certain  rate 
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of  wages  per  day,  and  when  two  or  three  of  them  agreed  they  were 
actuallj  indicted,  and  in  many  instances  most  cmelly  and  sammaiily 
convicted.  If  a  man  omits  to  do  a  thing  which  is  perfectly  lawful  to 
omit,  and  when  two  or  three  in  the  same  trade  say  we  will  omit  some- 
thing, and  only  take  a  certain  rate  of  wages,  then  it  would  be  wise 
to  see  that  the  law  is  administered  with  the  greatest  possible  strictness 
instead  of  with  that  vagueness  which  is  very  frequently  done.  It  amounts 
to  a  monstrous  injustice.  Your  lordship  in  your  charge  stated  ^'  that  by 
the  terms  illegal  and  unlawful  it  was  not  intended  to  confine  the  definition 
to  an  act  that  would  be  in  itself  a  crime ;  but  the  law  embraces  many 
cases  in  which  an  act  if  done  by  one  only,  would  not  be  a  criminal  act ; 
for  instance,  if  a  tenant  withholds  his  rent,  that  is  a  violation  of  the 
right  of  the  landlord  to  receive  it.  But  it  would  not  be  criminal 
in  the  individual  tenant,  though  it  would  be  a  ^dolation  of  the 
right.  If,  however,  two  or  more  incited  him  to  do  that,  th^  agree- 
ment so  to  incite  him  is,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  conspiracy.'* 
One,  at  least,  of  the  charges  against  the  defendants  is  that  they  con- 
spired for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  taking  possession  of  the  land  which 
the  law  had  awarded  to  the  lancUord.  Your  lordship  then  proceeded  to 
quote  the  opinions  of  Lord  Justice  BramweU,  Mr.  Justice  Wills  and 
other  authorities,  on  the  law  of  conepiracy.  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  book 
on  Criminal  Law,  summed  up  the  authorities.  ^*  All  the  authoriti^  in 
fact,  come  to  this — ^that  conspiracy  is  an  agreement  between  two  or 
more  persons  to  do  that  which  is  unlawful,"  and  your  lordship  said 
it  is  unlawful  to  agree  to  accomplish  an  injury  to  a  third  person  or 
body  of  persons.  It  had  been  repeated  often  in  the  course  of  the  case 
that  there  had  been  no  proof  given  that  the  defendants  ever  met  or 
became  parties  to  any  agreement  or  conspiracy,  and  that  two  of  the 
defendants  were  not  even  members  of  the  League  at  alL  There  is  no 
necessity  that  there  should  be  express  proof  of  conspiracy,  such  as  that 
the  parties  met  and  laid  their  heads  together,  and  then  and  t^ere  ac- 
tually and  personally  agreed  to  carry  out  a  common  purpose,  nor  was 
such  proof  usually  attempted.  It  might  be  tJiat  the  original 
conspirators  had  never  seen  each  other  and  never  corres- 
ywnded,  nay,  one  may  never  have  heard  the  name  of  the  other, 
yet  by  the  law  they  might  be  parties  to  a  common  criminal  offence. 
In  the  Fenian  cases  tried  in  this  country  it  frequently  happened,  or 
sometimes  happened,  that  one  of  the  conspirators  was  in  America  and 
the  other  in  this  country.  As  remarkable  a  case  as  he  ever  met 
was  that  of  two  persons — one  had  been  a  captain  of  cavalry  on  the 
Southern  side  in  the  American  service  during  the  late  war,  and  the 
other  a  captain  on  the  Northern  side ;  one  a  native  of  this  country,  the 
other  a  native-born  American.  They  had  been  opposed  to  each  other 
during  the  war,  and  had  never  seen  each  other.  They  were  arrested  at 
Queenstown.  One  had  come  to  take  command  of  a  brigade  of  Fenian 
cavalry,  and  he  had  brought  with  him  his  whole  equipment,  saddle,  jwiir 
of  spurs,  and  a  pair  of  long  pistols.  The  other  was  returning  to  be  a 
]»arty  to  the  Fenian  confederacy,  They  were  put  upon  trial  uj)on  the 
same  indictment,  and  the  first  time  they  saw  each  other  was  when  they 
stood  face  to  face  iu  the  dock."  I  have  read  the  whole  of  that  because 
it  leads  to  the  objection  which  I  most  respectfully  now  put  before 
you,  namely,  I  think  tbat  when  the  third  division  of  the  heads  of 
conspiracy  which  your  lordship  gave  and  enunciated  to  the  jury,  comes 
to  be  considered  it  amounts  to  this,  that  an  innocent  act,  if  agreed  to 
be  done  by  two  or  more  persons,  would  virtually  become  a  gidlty 
conspiracy. 
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Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Certainly  not.     I  laid  down  no  such  pro- 
position. 

Mr.  Jictcdonogh. — I  am  sure  you  would  not,  my  lord ;  but,  my  lord, 
it  does  really  seem  to  be  in  this  confused  condition  in  which  the  law  of 
conspiracy  is,  it  would  almost  amount  to  that,  and  I  think  the  jury  may 
have  been  misled,  not  by  what  your  lordship  intended,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  unquestionably  there  may  exist  some  misapprehension  on  the  case. 
And  undoubtedly  your  lordship  says,  that  men  were  convicted  for  an 
innocent  act  where  two  or  more  agreed  as  in  the  case  of  trades  unionists, 
that  they  would  not  work  except  for  certain  wages  till  the  law  came  in  to 
their  relief.  Now,  my  lord,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  inevitable  result 
of  what  your  lordship  stated  upon  that  subject  would  be  this,  that  if  men 
concerted  together  to  commit  a  civil  trespass  that  that  would  be  con- 
spiracy. And,  my  lords,  I  submit  to  your  lordships  that  Lord 
Ellenborough's  doctrine  is  right  and  that  Chief  Justice  Campbell's 
decision  when  properly  considered  does  not  conflict  with  it  and  that  it 
is  not  the  law  that  parties  can  be  indicted  for  conspiracy  of  a 
character  to  commit  a  civil  trespass.  Your  lordships  are  familiar  with 
the  case  of  the  King  v.  Turner  (13  East).  In  the  present  indictment 
there  is  no  charge  of  any  conspiracy  or  any  intention  to  injure  an  indi- 
vidual €0  nomine ;  not  at  all.  So  the  doctrine  of  private  conspiiuey 
against  particular  persons  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present  case. 
My  lords.  Lord  Ellenborough  says  in  13th  East,  when  reference  was  made 
to  the  "K^JTig  V.  Spragge  and  others,  2nd  Burr.,  993 — '*That  was  a  conspi- 
racy to  indict  another  of  a  capital  crime ;  which  no  doubt  is  an  offence.  And 
the  case  of  the  King  v,  Eccles  and  others  was  considered  as  a  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  so  far  a  conspiracy  to  do  an  unlawful  ace 
affecting  the  public.  But  I  should  be  sorry  that  the  cases  in  conspiracy 
against  individuals,  which  have  gone  far  enough,  should  be  pushed  still 
further.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  doubted  whether  persons 
agreeing  to  go  and  sport  upon  another's  ground,  in  other  words  to 
commit  a  civil  trespass,  should  be  thereby  in  peril  of  an  indictment  for 
an  offence  which  should  subject  them  to  infamous  punishment."  And 
a  rule  absolute  to  set  aside  the  verdict  was  granted.  No  doubt  it  is 
reported  that  Lord  Campbell  expressed  himself  in  the  Queen  v.  Howlauds 
(17  Q.  B.,  p.  686) — "  And  as  to  Turner's  case,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  it  was  wrongly  decided ; "  but  he  certainly  gives  no  reason  for  that. 
On  the  contrary  he  immediately  afterwards  shows  that  under  particular 
circumstances  that  might  be  an  offence  which  would  not  be  an  offence  if 
it  merely  rested  on  their  intent  to  commit  trespass.  "  Going  into 
the  prosecutor's  close  against  his  will  armed  with  offensive  weapons  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  any  persons  who  should  endeavour  to  appi*ehend, 
obstruct  or  prevent  them  would  in  itself  be  an  indictable  offence,  and  the 
conspiring  to  commit  such  an  offence  must  be  an  indictable  conspiracy." 
And  then  he  does  not  dispute  the  proposition  which  was  laid  down  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  but  he  disputes  the  conclusion,  and  he  clothes  it  with 
the  circumstance  of  being  armed  with  offensive  weapona  And  I  agree 
at  once  that  if  two  persons  agree  and  concur  to  pass  over  the  demesne 
of  any  individual  with  arms  in  their  hands  for  the  pursuit  of  game,  but 
agree  that  if  any  person  in  care  of  the  place  should  attempt  to  interfere 
with  them  they  mil  use  violence  they  thereby  commit  an  offence,  and 
that  would  be  a  proper  subject  of  an  indictment.  But  I  insist  that  the  com- 
mission of  a  civil  trespass  ought  never  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a  ground- 
work for  an  indictment  for  conspiracy ;  and  to  the  present  case  it  is  highly 
inapplicable  to  apply  those  cases  to  which  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney- 
Qenend    did    simply    and    entirely    refer,    such    as    the    Queen    v. 
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Dniitt  (lOth  Cox's  Criminal  Cases^  593),  that  was  an  ''indict- 
ment for  conspiring,  by  unlawful  ways,  contrivances,  and  stratagems,  to 
impoverish  Henry  Poole  and  others  in  their  trade  and  business,  and  to 
restrain  the  freedom  of  trade  and  of  j[)er8onal  action."  And  that  was 
purely  an  individual  indictment — ^very  like  the  case  of  a  family  all 
living  in  the  same  house  that  did  certain  acts  to  the  injury  of  another, 
placing  improper  substances  in  the  trade  machinery  of  the  party,  iand 
thereby  with  intent  to  injure  that  individual  But  these  are  wholly 
inapplicable,  as  I  submit  to  the  Court,  to  the  present  case ;  and  a  jury 
might,  if  they  did  not  clearly  and  distinctly  understand  that  your  lord- 
ship did  not  mean  to  convey  that  an  innocent  act,  if  agreed  to  by  two, 
would  be  a  guilty  conspiiticy,  they  might  fall  into  serious  confusion 
u\x)n  this  subject  I  read  a  passage  from  your  lordship's  clear  and  ad- 
mirable charge,  in  point  of  language  and  of  diction  highly  unobjection- 
able ;  but  it  is  my  duty,  of  course,  your  lordship  knows,  respectfully  to 
put  before  you  anything  which  occurs  to  me  in  point  of  law,  subject 
to  the  better  judgm  ent  of  your  lordship  and  your  colleague.  My  lord, 
I  submit  to  your  lordship  that  this  is  a  point  upon  which  there  can  bo 
no  difficulty  in  determining,  as  I  think  that  there  is  now  an  error,  and 
that  is  this : — ^What  is  this  charge  of  conspiracy  ?  The  whole  gist  of 
it- — ^the  parties  agreeing  together.  Mark  the  language  used,  that 
they  "conspired,  combined,  confederated,  and  agreed  together,-" 
and  in  no  single  count  of  the  indictment  is  any  one  of  the 
words  omitt^.  And  the  word  "conspired,"  has  a  technical 
meaning,  just  as  the  word  "murderavit"  has  in  an  indictment 
for  murder.  It  will  not  do  that  he  "  killed  him" — it  must  be  that  he 
"  murdered  him."  So  the  indictment  will  not  be  good  unless  there  is 
the  word  ''conspiracy" — they  "  conspired,  combined,  confederated,  and 
agreed  together."  That  is  what  the  jury  are  to  find — ^to  find  an  agree- 
ment that  they  were  unanimous  in  the  prosecution  of  the  various  means 
and  devices  expanded  on  the  record.  But  they  must  find  that  agree- 
ment. That  can  be  found  in  two  ways.  The  first  is — if  you  have  evi- 
dence of  the  concert,  that  they  met  together ;  or,  that  if  distant  from 
each  other,  that  they  by  writing  communicated  and  mutually  inter- 
changed their  sentiments  and  "  conspired,  confederated,  and  agreed 
together."  That  is  what  is  to  be  found,  which  is  the  whole  offence — not 
what  is  done  afterwards.  And  here  there  is  not  a  statement  of  an 
overt  act  done  afterwards.  That  is  one  mode  of  proof.  The  other  mode 
of  proof  is  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Of  what  kind?  It  is  of  otiekind 
only — that  those  men  each  did  substantially  the  same  thing,  animated 
by  the  same  views,  concurring  in  the  same  sentiments,  no  divergence  of 
opinion,  nor  of  mind ;  that  they  each  and  all  concurred  to  reach  a  cer- 
tain conclusion,  and  then  a  jury  may  infer  from  that  community  of  pur- 
pose it  is  established.  What  may  they  infer  ?  They  must  infer  (or 
they  must  acquit  the  parties),  that  they  had  agreed  together  and  com- 
bined together,  and  conspii^ed  together.  And  I  submit  to  your  loid- 
ships,  with  very  great  respect,  that  in  that  respect  the  charge  of  the 
learned  judge  is  open  to  most  serious  objection.  "  There  is  no  necessity 
(his  lordship  says)  that  there  should  be  express  proof  of  conspiracy,  such 
as  that  the  parties  met  and  laid  their  heads  together,  and  then  and  there 
actually  agreed  to  carry  out  a  common  purposa"  It  might  have  been 
the  conspirators  had  never  met  and  never  corresponded.  But  I  humbly 
submit  that  leaves  us  all  in  a  condition  that  no  man's  life  is  safe. 
Every  innocent  man  in  this  court  might  be  convicted  if  a  man  in  India 
or  America  took  up  an  idea  the  same  as  one  of  thoto  innocent  men,  and 
both  acted  in  the  prosecution  of  that  .common  ideik     If  the  law  be  of  that 
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character  I  submit  there  is  no  safety.  I  submit  the  jury  are  unwarranted 
in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  they  conspired,  combined,  confederated, 
and  agreed  together,  unless  there  was  an  agreement  of  minds.  In 
a  civil  action  there  must  be  the  mutual  consent  to  constitute 
the  contract.  And  in  the  case  of  a  criminal  oifence,  where  it 
consists  in  a  combination,  the  jury  must  acquit  the  parties,  unless  they 
find  that  they  had  previously  at  some  time  mutually  met  and  resolved 
and  conspired,  confederated  and  agreed  together.'  I  submit  with  very 
great  respect  that  your  lordship's  charge  is  open  to  objection  uix)n  that 
ground.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  I  should  have  redress  on  the  record 
for  that.  There  could  be  no  redress  for  that,  because  your  lordship's 
charge  will  not  appear  on  the  record.  And  I  submit  it  to  your  lordship 
with  very  great  resp^t  that  you  should  distinctly  tell  the  jury 
that  there  are  two  modes  of  reaching  the  conclusion,  but  the 
conclusion  is  the  sama  It  is  like  as  in  civil  law,  the  con- 
tract as  provable  by  express  evidence  or  by  implied  contract ; 
but  it  is  a  contract.  So  here  there  is  a  guilty  agreement,  a  guilty  con- 
spiracy, to  reach  that  criminal  conclusion.  The  jury  may  find  it  by  one 
or  two  modes  of  proof — direct  proof,  if  there  was  a  conspiracy,  and  an 
informer  who  sat  at  the  board  and  heard  the  parties  conspire.  That  is 
not  this  case — no  proof  whatever  that  these  men,  who  openly  acted  in 
the  face  of  day,  were  all  agreed  to  do  so  and  so  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Or,  they  might  find  in  the  alternative  a  community  of  purpose 
80  evidenced  by  the  community  of  action  which  was  perfect  and  complete. 
Not  one  man  preaching  one  sentiment  in  Mayo  and  another  a  difi'erent 
sentiment  in  Tipperary — no,  they  each  spoke  the  same  language, 
because  they  were  leaves  of  the  same  tree — because  they  had  formed  the 
conspiracy,  and,  therefore,  they  evidenced  the  guilt  of  combination 
of  conspiracy.  On  that  head  I  have  said  what  occurs  to  my  humble 
judgment,  submitting  it  to  the  approval  and  better  judgment  of  the 
Court.  Lastly,  ^y  lords,  I  humbly  submit  to  the  Court  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  tell  the  jury  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  meetings  held  i]i 
the  various  parts  of  Ireland,  in  all  those  districts  and  counties,  that  each 
and  every  one  of  them  was  an  unlawful  assembly. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  did  not  say  that,  Mr.  Macdonogh.  I 
qualified  my  language.  I  said  that  if  the  Land  League,  defining  what 
its  objects  were,  had  the  objects  that  I  specified  in  detail,  to  effect 
those  objects — ^if  that  was  its  character,  it  was  an  illegal  association ; 
and  I  added  (I  have  not  the  paper  before  me  now)  if  that  was  an  illegal 
association,  having  those  illegal  objects,  every  provincial  association 
called  under  its  auspices  to  give  effect  to  those  illegal  objects  was  an 
imlawfiil  assembly. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — ^My  lord,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  your  lordship  is 
right.  I  was  referring  to  the  admirable  report  of  one  of  the  Dublin 
papers,  the  Freeman^ 8  Jowmal  of  the  24th  January,  1881.  And,  my 
lonl,  just  a  word  upon  that  and  no  more.  I  am  sure  youi'  lordship  will 
state  correctly,  and  that  your  memory  will  be  more  accurate  than  mine, 
because  you  have  in  writing  what  the  import  of  the  charge  was ;  but  I 
would  just  remind  you 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — What  I  said  on  that  subject  is  in  manu- 
script. I  have  the  manuscript  in  my  chamber  if  you  wish  to  refer  to  it. 
I  can  give  you  the  very  words. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — No,  my  lord ;  I  depend  upon  what  your  lordship 
says. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  always  find  when  I  come  to  address  a 
jury,  where  extreme  accuracy  is  necessary,  the  only  way  to  secure  it  is 
to  write  it ;  and  I  have  attained  that  in  this  instance. 
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Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^I  mention  my  objections.  I  say,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  charge  here  of  unlawful  assembly.  Then  it  is  not  stated 
that,  "  by  means  of  unlawful  assembly" — that  is  not  one  of  the  devices. 
And,  thirdly,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  judge  could  not  designate 
of  himself  until  facts  were  found  what  was  an  unlawful  assembly. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — It  is  only  done  on  supposition  that  such 
was  so  and  bo. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I.  have  now  stated  to  your  lordships  the  views  that 
occur  to  me  and  the  objections  that  might  be  urged  ;  and  upon  the  law 
of  conspiracy,  I  do  think  it  requires  the  most  guarded  caution,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  vagueness  and  incertitude ;  and  the  curious  mode,  referring 
to  Mr.  Roscoe's  observations,  in  which  a  man's  alleged  delinquency  is 
not  brought  against  himself,  but  is  intensified  into  crime  by  reason  of 
his  joining  with  one  or  two  persons  united  on  the  subject.  Thus  the 
most  innocent  thing  in  life  might  be  tortured  into  a  conspiracy. 
I  will  take  a  very  common  case.  A  young  gentleman  pays  attention  to 
a  young  lady  and  he  proposes  marriage  to  her,  and  sdie  pays  him  the 
honour  of  accepting  him,  but  his  brothers  and  mother  don't  like  it  at 
all,  and  they  coax  him  to  change  his  mind ;  that  which  was  a  civil 
injury  in  itself  becomes  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  mother  and  brothers, 
for  which,  according  to  this  particular  view  of  the  law,  they  would  be 
liable  to  be  indicted. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  am  quite  sure  that  one  portion  of  your 
auditory,  Mr.  Macdonogh^  will  think  that  an  indictment  ought  to  lie  in 
such  a  case. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  have  now  stated  my  objections  with  that  respect, 
which  I  hope  I  universally  show  to  the  Bench  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  addressing. 

Mr.  Justice  Barrt. — ^With  reference  to  the  first — the  main  branch 
of  the  objection  to  the  charge  by  Mr.  Macdonogh,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
he  has  the  remedy  of  appeal  by  writ  of  error  if  anything  erroneous  has 
been  stated,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  charge  of  my  learned  brother, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  laid  down  the  law  of  conspiracy,  every  ob- 
jection to  that  charge  appears  on  the  record,  and  to  say  that  the  charge 
is  objectionable  is — in  other  terms — to  say  that  the  information  is 
vicious  on  the  face  of  it.  The  law  of  conspiracy  in  late  years  has  under- 
gone very  considerable  alteration,  especially  with  reference  to  trades' 
unions  in  England,  and  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was  referred  to  a 
very  remarkable  Commission  indeed.  The  president  of  that  Conmiission 
was  the  late  Chief  Justice  Cockbum — a  lawyer,  I  need  scarcely  say,  of  the 
greatest  eminence,  and  certainly  I  may  say  of  him  he  was  not  a  judge 
who  would  be  inclined  at  all  to  take  a  limited  or  unpopular  view  of  such 
a  subject.  Another  member  of  that  Commission  was  Lord  Winmar- 
leigh  ;  the  next  was  Mr.  Bouverie,  of  whom  everybody  who  knows  him 
will  say  that  a  tnore  constitutional  statesman  and,  I  believe,  lawyer, 
does  not  exist  in  England.  The  next  was  Mr.  Russell  Gumey,  late 
Recorder  of  London.  The  next  was  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Commit- 
tee of  the  Privy  Council,  Sir  Montague  Smith.  Tlie  next  was  Mr.  John 
A.  Roebuck.  The  next  was  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Westminster;  he  would  scai^cely  be  regarded  as  in 
any  way  inclined  to  abridge  popular  privileges.  Then  there  was 
]\Ir.  Gabriel  Goldney,  a  legal  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  is  the  Commission  who  reported  on  this  law  of 
conspiracy,  and  in  their  second  report  the  following  exposition  of  the 
law  of  conspiracy  is  given.  Of  course  it  has  not  the  binding  authority 
of  a  decision  of  a  court  of  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  u[K)n  us,  still,  coming 
from  such  a  source,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  highly  authoritative  state- 
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ment  of  the  law.  It  would  seem  that  two  extreme  opinions  were  put 
forward  as  to  the  law  on  this  point,  and  that  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise 
where  politics  became  more  or  less  involved  in  the  legal  controversy. 
The  one  proposition  was  that  an  act  perfectly  innocent  in  itself,  if  it  bo 
carried  out  by  perfectly  innocent  means,  might,  if  two  or  more  persons 
combined  to  carry  it  out,  become  criminal ;  the  other  was  the  proposition 
I  understood  Mr.  Macdonogh  to  put  forward  now  as  his  contention  in 
this  case,  namely,  that  there  could  be  no  indictable  conspiracy  imless 
the  thing  to  be  done  or  the  means  by  which  the  thing  was  to  be  done 
were  in  themselves  criminal;  that  would  constitute  a  crime  and 
be  the  subject-matter  of  an  indictment  for  a  prosecution.  Now 
as  to  the  first  of  the  propositions,  I  don't  think  it  neces- 
sary to  discuss  it  further  —  I  don't  think  it  has  any  applica- 
tion to  this  case  —  than  to  say,  I  should  be  very  slow  to  adopt 
such  a  view  of  the  law.  I  think  there  must  be  necessarily  in  the  law 
of  conspiracy  considerable  vagueness  and  imcertainty,  which  in  many 
respects  is  contrary  to  our  law,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Macdonogh,  that 
it  should  be  administered  with  very  great  care,  and  not  extended  beyond 
the  limits  it  has  gone ;  therefore,  if  I  had  to  pronounce  a  definitive 
opinion,  I  should  be  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  combination  to  do  an  act 
innocent  in  itself  by  innocent  means  does  not  constitute  an  indictable 
conspiracy.  As  regards  the  second  proposition,  however,  which  has 
been  so  often  mooted,  namely — that  the  thing  to  be  done  must  be 
criminal^  or  the  means  to  be  used  must  be  criminal.  With  reference  to 
that,  I  am  not  prepared  to  adopt  that  view  of  the  law,  because  I  think 
the  weight  of  modem  authority  is  against  it.  I  shall  not  refer  any  further 
to  the  cases  cited  by  my  brother  Fitzgerald,  and  again  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Macdonogh;  but  I  shall  now  r^ud  this  very  lucid  exposition 
of  the  law  of  conspiracy  laid  down  by  that  most  distinguished  Commis- 
sion— a  Commission  deserving,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Macdonogh 
would  put  it,  a  greater  amount  of  popular  confidence  than  the  decision  of 
a  mere  court  of  lawyers,  and  presided  over  by  so  distinguished  a  man  as  the 
late  Chief-Justice  Cockbum — "  The  law  protecting  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant,  employer  and  employed,  from  interference  by  third  parties 
is  supplemented  by  the  common  law  relating  to  conspiracy.  This  law 
becomes  applicable  not  only  where  two  or  more  persons  combine  to  do 
any  act  which  is  in  itself  an  ofience,  and  would  be  criminal  if  done  by 
any  one  of  them ;  but  also  in  many  instances  in  which  the  act,  which  is 
the  purpose  of  the  conspiracy,  if  done  by  one  would  not  be  criminal ;  as, 
for  instance,  where  several,  with  the  malicious  intention  to  injure, 'com- 
bine to  violate  a  private  right — the  violation  of  which  by  a  single  indivi- 
dual, though  not  criminal,  would  be  wrongful,  and  would  give  a  right  of 
civil  action  to  the  party  aggrieved.  We  arc  directed  to  consider  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  limit  or  define  this  law  either  generally  or  as  affectingthe 
relation  of  masters  and  workmen."  He  then  goes  on  to  say — 
"  Conspiracy  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — Krst,  where  the  end 
to  be  accomplished  would  be  a  crime  in  each  of  the  conspiring  parties, 
a  class  which  offers  no  difficulty.  Secondly,  where  the  purpose  of  the 
conspiracy  is  lawful,  but  the  means  to  be  resorted  to  are  criminal  as 
where  the  conspiracy  is  to  support  a  cause  believed  to  be  just  by 
perjured  evidence.  Here  the  proximate  or  immediate  intention  of  the 
parties  being  to  commit  a  crime,  the  conspiracy  is  to  do  something 
criminal,  and  here  again,  the  case  is  consequently  free  from  difficulty. 
The  third  and  last  case  is  where,  with  a  malicious  design  to  do  an 
injury,  the  purpose  is  to  effect  a  wrong,  though  not  such  a  wrong  as  when 
perpetrated  by  a  single  individual  would  amount  to  an  offence  under  the 
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criminal  law.     Thus,  an  attempt  to  desti-oy  a  man's  credit,  and  eflect 
his  ruin  by  spreading  rejwrts  of  bis  insolvency  would  be  a  wrongful 
act  which  would  entitle  the  party  whose  credit  was  thus  attacked 
to  bring  an  action  as  for  a  civil  wrong,   but  it  would   not  be  an 
indictable  offence.      If  it  be  asked  on  what  principle  a  combination 
of  several  to  effect  the  like  wrongful  purpose  becomes  an  offence,  the 
answer  is — upon  the  same  principle  that  any  other  civil  wrong,  when  it 
assumes  a  more  s^gravated  and  formidable  character,  is  constituted  an 
offence  and  becomes  transferred  from  the  domain  of  the  civil  to  that  of 
the  criminal  law.     All  offences,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  are  either  in 
their  nature  offences  against  the  community,  or  are  primarily  offenc€?s 
against  individuals.     As  regards  the  latter  case,  every  offence  against 
person  or  property,  or  other  individual  right,  involves  a  civil  wrong 
wliich  would  have  entitled  the  person  injured  to  civil  redress,  were  it 
not  that,  owing  to  the  aggravated  nature  of  the  wrong  and  the  general 
insecurity  to  society,  which  would  ensue  from  such  acts,  if  allowed  to  go 
unpunished,  the  State  steps  in  and  merging  the  wrong  done  to  the  party 
immediately  interested  in  the  larger  wrong  done  to  the   community, 
converts    the    wrong    done    by    the    infraction   of   individual    right 
into    a     crime,    and     subjects    the    wrongdoer    to    punishment,     to 
prevent,     as     far    as     possible,     the    recurrence    of     the    offence. 
Thus,    the     dividing    line    between     private     wrongs    as     entitling 
the  party  injured  to  civil  remedies,  and  private  wrongs  thus  converted 
into  public  wrongs,  in  other  words,  into  offences  or  crimes,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  more  aggravated  and  formidable  character  which  the  violation  of 
individual  rights  under  given  circumstances  assumes.      It  is  upon  this 
}jrinciple  that  the  law  of  conspiracy,  by  which  the  violation  of  private 
right  which,  if  done  by  one,  would  only  be  the  subject  of  civil  remedy, 
when  done  by  several  is  constituted  a  crime,  can  be  vindicated  as  neces^ 
sary  and  just.     It  is  obvious  that  a  wrongful  violation  of  another  man's 
right  committed  by  many  assumes  a  far  more  formidable  and  offensive 
character  than  when  committed  by  a  single  individuaL      The  party 
assailed   may  be  able  by  recourse  to  the  ordinary  civil  remedies  to 
defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of  one.      It  becomes  a  very  different 
thing  when  he  has  to  defend  himself  against  many  combined  to  do  him 
injury.      To  take  the  case  put  by  way  of  illustration,  that  of  false 
representations  made  to  ruin  a  man's  business  by  raising  a  belief  of  his 
insolvency,  such  an  attempt  made  by  one  might  be  met  and  repelled. 
It  would  obviously  assume  very  different  proportions,  and  a  fer  more 
formidable  character  if  made  by  a  number  of  persons  confederated 
together  for  the  purpose,  and  who  should  simultaneously  and  in  a 
variety  of  directions  take  measures  to  effect  the  common  purpose.     A 
variety  of  other  instances,  illustrative  of  the  principle,  might  be  put. 
The  law  has,  therefore,  and  it  seems  to  us  wisely  and  justly  established, 
that  a  combination  of  persons  to  commit  a  wrongful  act,  with  a  view  to 
injure  another,  shall  be  an  offence,  though  the  act  if  done  by  one  would 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  civil  wrong.     We  see  no  reason  to  question 
the  propriety  of  the  law  as  thus  established,  nor  have  we  any  reasons  to 
believe  that  in  its  general  application  it  operates  otherwise  than  bene- 
ficially." 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  extremely  lucid  and  able  exposition  of 
the  laWy  coming  from  a  most  authoritAtive  source.  Gentlemen,  as  it  is  by 
ihe  weight  of  modem  authority,  and  if  that  law  be  erroneous  as  there 
laid  down,  if  it  should  be  found  objectionable  on  public  or  political 
grounds,  it  is  for  the  Legislature  to  interfere.  At  present  I  don't  think 
this  Court  has  authority  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Judtioe  Fitzgerald. — ^I  would  only  add  to  what  my  learned 
brother  has  said — as  the  objections  were  very  much  an  appeal  from 
what  I  have  said — I  entirely  concur  in  what  he  has  said,  and  I  may  add 
this  further,  there  is  no  hardship  imposed  on  your  clients.  If  anything 
I  have  said  either  upon  the  law  or  evidence  is  calculated  to  mislead  the 
jury,-  the  mode  of  rectifying  that  is  to  come  to  this  Court  for  a  new 
trial ;  but  I  believe  that  everything  that  I  have  said  in  point'  of  law 
every  objection  can  be  taken — ^whatever  any  judge  says  is  open  to 
objection,  and  vei-y  properly.  Every  objection  isireally  tipon  the  record, 
and  if  this  Court  should  refuse  you  a  new  trial,  if  the  application 
becomes  necessary,  you  have  the  same  objectio;i  on  the  record,  which 
you  may  take  by  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of  Jjords. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Will  your  lordship  allow  me  to  see  the  report  1 
(Beport  handed  to  him.) 

(Sir.  Justice  Barry's  print  of  the  speeches  in  evidence  having  been 
brought  into  Court), 

Mr.  Justice  Babrt. — I  have  marked  in  the  margin  the  speeches  read 
for  the  Crown,  and  I  have  also  marked  in  the  margin  the  speeches  read 
for  the  defendants^  with  the  word  ^'  defendants "  written  in  the 
margin. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  don't  think  it  is  likely  the  jury  will  ajsk  for  thiem. 
Of  Goui^,  if  they  do,  I  would  at  once  agree  that  the  speeches  noted  by 
your  lordship  should  be  sent  to  them,  but  whatever  your  lordships  please^ 
I  am  afraid  the  jurors  will  be  obfuscated  by  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — It  is  not  improbable. 

Mr.  Currcm, — It  would  not  be  fair  to  read  one  unless  they  read  all. 

Mr.  Goodma/n, — ^There  are  only  eighty-three  of  them, 

(The  prints  were  then  sent  to  the  jury.) 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  will  not  return  for  half  an  hour,  unless 
the  jury  sends  for  us  in  the  meantime. 

'thQ  Court  then  adjourned. 

At  seven  minutes  to  five  o'clock  the  judges  took  their  places  on  the 
bench. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Now,  Mr.  High  Sheriff,  call  out  the  Jury. 

Sir  George  Otoens,  the  High  Sheriff,  then  proceeded  to  the  jury-room, 
and  after  about  five  minutes'  delay  he  returned. 

At  five  o'clock  the  jury  again  took  their  places  in  the  box. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Now,  Mr.  Foreman,  you  will  answer  my 
question,  and  say  nothing  more  than  give  the  answer.  Have  you  agreed 
to  a  verdict ) 

The  Foreman, — No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — And  are  you  likely  to  agree  to  your  verdict 
upon  further  consideration  1 

The  Foreman, — I  don't  think  we  are,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald.  «— You  don't  think  you  are  1 

The  Foreman. — No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  would  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  retire 
again,  and  I  will  send  for  you  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  jury,  again  retired. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Now,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  you  have 
heard  what  the  jury  has  said,  or  the  foreman  has  said  for  them — that 
they  are  not  likely  to  agree,  or  to  come  to  an  agreement  upon  further 
consideration.     Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Court  1 

The  AUomey-GeneroL — ^Well,  my  lord,  I  am  disposed  to  leave  the 
matter  entirely  in  your  lordship's  hands. 
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Mr.  Justice  Fitzoebald. — Mr.  Macdonogb,  have  yoa  anj  suggestion 
to  make. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — ^I  confes.^)^  that  after  the  great  length  this  case  has 
occupied,  and  the  great  expense  which  has  been  incurred,  I  should  prefer 
that  the  jury  should  be  kept  in  for  the  night. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  don't  propose,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  to 
take  that  coursa  This  is  now  the  twentieth  day  of  the  trial.  Mr.  Sergeant 
Heron  closed  his  reply,  I  think,  on  last  Friday  afLemoon.  From  that 
time  the  jury  have  hsMi  ample  time  to  consider  the  case.  I  mean,  at 
least,  that  they  bad  all  the  evidence  and  all  the  arguments  which  were 
addressed  to  them,  either  on  the  part  of  the  public  pit>secutor  or  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants,  before  them,  so  that  they  had  a  very  con- 
siderable time  for  consideration,  and  now  it  is  five  hours  less  by  five 
minutes  since  they  retired  to-day.  It  does  occur  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  necessity — I  cannot  think,  after  twenty  days,  of  locking 
these  gentlemen  up  for  the  night,  and  it  appears  to  me,  and,  I  believe, 
to  my  learned  colleague,  that  the  time  has '  come  for  us  to  exercise 
that  discretion  which  the  law  vests  in  us — ^that  Ib,  that  the  moment  has 
come  at  which  we  think,  if  these  gentlemen,  upon  being  called  out 
again,  honestly  assure  us  that  there  is  no  chance  of  their  coming  to  a 
verdict,  the  time  has  arisen  for  their  discharge. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — Of  course,  my  lords,  it  is  entirely  within  your 
lordships'  discretion,  and  to  that  discretion  we  entirely  bow ;  but,  of 
course,  I  venture  to  desire  what  I  have  already  stated — you  are  tlie 
judges  to  decide,  and  I  am  sure  your  discretion  will  be  judiciously  and 
wisely  exercised. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  would  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  if 
we  thought  that  by  continuing  their  deliberation  for  one  hour,  or  two, 
or  three,  there  would  be  any  chance  of  their  agreeing ;  but  I  confess  I 
am  unwilling  to  resort  to  the  old  barbarism  of  securing  unanimity  by 
punishing  the  jury,  and  I  think  it  would  be  the  extremest  of  punishment 
locking  them  up  in  this  weather  for  the  night — and  they  should  be  locked 
up  in  the  jury-room  for  tlie  night. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — Possibly  if  your  lordships  would  say  an  adjourn- 
ment until  a  later  hour — nine  or  ten  o'clock  to-night. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  do  not  see  the  use  of  it,  but  I  will  call 
out  the  jury,  and  ask  them  if  by  leaving  them  four  hours  more,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five  hours'  deliberation  they  have  had  already,  they  are  likely 
to  agree,  or  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  their  agreeing,  and  we  could 
act  on  that,  and  come  back  here  at  any  hour  appointed.  I  am  unwilling, 
Sir  George  Owens,  to  again  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  forcing  your  way 
up  to  the  jury-room. 

Sir  George  Owens. — The  sub-sheritF  is  not  here,  my  lord,  but  if  your 
lordships  would  allow  a  constable  to  go  up. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  think  one  of  the  constables  may  call  out 
the  jury.     He  can  just  go  to  the  door  and  call  them  out. 

Mr.--Justice  Barry. — Yon  see,  Mr.  Macdonogh,  the  practice  of  locking 
up  a  jury  all  night — a  special  jury  such  as  this — ^has  been,  I  may  say, 
virtually  discontinued  for  a  considerable  time  both  here  and  in  England, 
and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  assiurance 
of  such  gentlemen  as  these  as  to  whether  they  are  or  are  not  likely  to 
agree,  but  coercing  a  verdict  is  a  very  serious  step. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — I  feel  fully  the  force  of  all  tiiat  has  fallen  from  the 
members  of  the  Court,  but  I  have  said  all  that  occurs  to  me  on  the  part 
of  my  clients. 

The  jury  returned  into  court  at  7  minutes  past  5  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Justice  FiTZOBRAiiD. — Mr.  Foreman,  you  informed  me  a  while 
ago  that  you  had  not  come  to  an  agreement.     Is  not  that  so  ? 

Foreman, — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — You  have  been  now  nearly  five  hours  in 
deliberation,  and  you  further  state  that  you  were  not  likely  to  come 
to  an  agreement.  Now,  since  you  were  here  it  has  been  suggested  that 
by  giving  you  the  night  to  consider  your  verdict,  or  by  giving  you  two 
or  three  hours  more,  there  was  a  probability  of  your  coming  to  an 
agreement  What  I  ask  you  now,  and  I  wish  you  to  answer  me  as 
honest  men,  and  I  am  sure  I  will  get  from  your  lips  a  true  answer,  is 
there  a  prospect  that  by  continuing  your  deliberations  further  you  are 
likely  to  come  to  an  agreement  ? 

The  Foreman, — I  think  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  we 
will  not 

A  Jttror  (Mr.  Macken). — I  think  we  ought,  my  lord. 

Another  Jwror, — I  think  it  is  possible  we  mighty  if  we  consider  a 
little  longer. 

Another  Jwror  (Mr.  Hopkins). — I  think  we  might,  perhaps,  for 
there  are  ten,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Stop !  stop !  (cheers  in  court).  Stop 
that  at  once.  K  this  is  continued  it  can  only  be  with  one  view, 
that  of  influencing  the  jury,  and  I  shall  get  in  a  sufficient  force  in  five 
minutes  to  clear  the  court. 

Mr.  Hopkins  (the  juror). — I  am  very  sorry,  my  lord,  I  made  the 
observation. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — And  you  should  not  have  made  it^  sir. 
I  did  not  ask  you  any  question.  The  jury  answer  by  the  mouth  of 
their  foreman,  and  the  foreman  has  told  me  that  there  is  no  probability 
that  you  will  come  to  an  agreement  I  did  not  ask  any  question  as  to 
number.  I  do  not  care  how  the  ton  are  or  how  the  two  are.  The 
question  I  have — the  law  requires  unanimity  and  I  can  receive  no  ver- 
dict that  is  not  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  jury.  And  what  I  asked 
the  foreman  was,  was  there  a  chance  that  you  were  likely,  on  further 
deliberation,  to  come  to  a  unanimous  decision.  Mr.  Foreman,  is  there 
any  probability  of  that  f 

Foreman. — I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Curran. — Several  of  the  jurors  have  stated  that  there  was. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Don't  interrupt  Mr.  Curran — they  didn't 
say  that. 

Mr.  Curran. — Several  jurors  said  they  wished  to  retire. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  do  not  require  any  assistance  from  you, 
Mr.  Curran,  and  I  desire  that  it  will  not  be  given.  (To  the  jury) — Do 
you  wish  to  retire  again,  gentlemen,  to  consider  your  verdict? 

Several  Jurors. — ^We  do,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Very  well,  gentlemen,  retire. 

The  jury  then  again  retired  at  12  minutes  past  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  will  return  into  court  at  6  o'clock,  and 
then  call  out  the  jury;  and,  Mr.  High  Sheriff,  will  you  have  a  sufficient 
force  in  court  to  suppress  any  discreditable — ^such  a  discreditable  exhi- 
bition of  feeling  as  that  which  took  place  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Sir  George  Owens. — 1  will,  my  loni. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^And  have  sufficient  to  clear  the  court  if 
necessary. 

Sir  George  Owens. — I  will,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — May  it  please  your  lordships,  since  your  lordshipB 
retired  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  oonsidting  all  my  learned  friends 
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who  are  with  me  in  this  case,  and  I  have  had  the  farther  assistance  of 
the  personal  cooperation  of  two  members. of  Parliament  who  stand  im- 
peached befoi-e  your  lordships — ^Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  SuUivaji — ^two 
gentlemen  who  happen  to  be  here ;  and,  my  lord,  they  have  instructed 
me  respectfully  to  represent  to  your  lordships  shortly  the  views  which 
we  entertain.  Personally,  I  need  hardly  say,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
feeling  of  my  learned  friends,  that  your  lordships  will  give  fsdr  consi- 
deration to  what  is  occurring  in.  your  lordships'  court.  They  say  that 
this  is  a  trial  which,  though  it  was  expected  to  be  very  prolongei,  has 
not  been  so.  It  has  been  conducted  with  such  celerity,  I  mi^t  Eay, 
before  your  lordships  as  I  think  would  meet  your  lordships'  appro- 
bation. My  lord,  they  feel  that  their  interests  are  very  deeply 
involved  indeed  in  the  matter,  and  a  variety  of  considerations 
have  been  pressed  upon  my  mind  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Sullivan 
which  I  forbear  to  advert  to  as  being  matters  not  immediately 
fitting  to  be  introduced  to  your  lordships,  though  very  fitting 
for  consideration.  My  lord,  they  say  that  after  the  length  of  this  trial 
— less  protracted  than  was  anticipated — ^that  after  the  length  of  the  trial 
and  the  vast  variety  of  documents  which  the  jury  have  to  consider,  and 
the  paucity  of  hours  at  which  they  had  so  to  consider  it  since  your  lord- 
ship delivered  your  charge,  because,  until  then,  gentlemen  who  separated 
every  night,  and  who  probably  live  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  may 
not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring — accordingly,  untU  the  jiiry 
heard  the  instructions  of  the  learned  judge  who  presides,  it  is  hardly 
time  for  them  to  begin  their  consideration  of  the  subject.  They  think, 
n^y  lords,  and  they  respectfully  instruct  me  to  press  it  upon  your  lord- 
ships that  you  ought  not  to  discharge  the  jury  now.  We  have  known 
in  great  and  special  cases,  in  which  your  lordships  have  both  and  each 
filled  such  a  position  at  the  Bar,  which  were  I  not  in  this  presence  I 
would  speak  of — ^you  know  how  frequently  in  special  jury  cases  we 
have  come  to  this  court  at  late  hours  at  night — I  am  speaking  for 
myself — at  eleven  o'clock  and  twelve  o'clock,  and  various  hours  of  the 
evening  to  hear  the  final  decision  of  the  jury  in  cases  where  mere 
private  rights  were  concerned.  This,  however,  is  a  case  where  tlie 
liberty,  reputation,  and  foi-tune  of  fourteen  gentlemen  who  are  before  you, 
are  now  in  the  balance,  and,  my  lord,  they  press  upon  you  this  consider- 
ation— ^that  a  slight  mistake  occurred  when  the  foreman  said  they  were  all 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  likely  to  agree,  because  three 
or  four  members  of  the  jury  interposed  with  the  suggestion  of  there 
Ijeing  a  possibility  of  agreement,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  probability  of 
an  agreement  my  clients  respectfully  put  it  to  you  that  you  ought  not  to 
discharge  the  jury.  I  have  now  stated,  my  lord,  the  results  of  the  con- 
sideration wliich  we  have  had,  and  my  lords  I  don't  think  we  can  urge 
anything  else  upon  your  loixlships.  I  leave  it  to  your  high  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  the  high  dignity  of  this  court  in  which  these  gentlemen  are  now 
on  trial,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  what  course  you  will  pursue. 

Mr.  Walker, — Allow  me  to  add  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  other  traversers. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  ix>ssibility  of  an  agreement  being  arrived  at  and  a 
result  accomplished  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  your  lordship  will  of  course 
not  exercise  your  discretion  in  discharging  the  jury ;  and  I  confess  I  was 
very  much  struck  by — and  this  was  in  my  own  hearing — ^what  two  or 
three  of  the  jurors  said — three  or  four  I  believe  it  was,  but  at  all  events 
three — that  they  did  think  there  was  a  possibility  of  their  arriving  at  an 
agreement.  While  that  probability  exists,  my  lord,  and  conveyed  by  the 
jurors  to  you,  I  respectfully  ask  your  lordships  in  this  case — afiecting  the 
liberty  of  the  travei-sers  and  with  large  intei'ests  involved  in  it,  not  to  dis- 
jciharge  the  jury  in  the  exegrcise  of  your  judicial  discretion. 
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Mr.  M'LaugMin. — ^I  may  be  allowed  to  say  briefly^ — ^for  nothing  could 
be  added  to  what  has  been  so  well  said  by  Mr.  lilacdonogh  and  by.. Mr. 
Walker — ^that  it  is  a  very  noteworthy  fact  in  those  proceedings-^ind  I 
may  say  unique^ — ^that  the  jury  remained  five  hours  and  upwards  without 
coming  out  at  all,  until  sent  for  by  the  Court.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
thing,  and  is  not  certainly  an  indication  against  the  probability  of  an 
eventual  agreement.  .... 

Mr.  Feter  O'Brien. — Your  lordships  will  allow  me  to  make  one  obser- 
vation, and  only  one.  I  have  scarcely  ever  known  of  a  jury  to  be  dis- 
charged on  being  sent  for  by  the  judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  have  repeatedly  done  it 

Mr.  P^er  O^Brien, — What  I  respectfully  would  ui^e— r — 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzqebald. — I  have  done  it  myself  fifty  times. 

Mr.  Peter  O^Brien, — I  respectfully  say  that  there  was  very  neai*ly  a 
miscandage  of  justice  on  the  last  occasion,  because  the  foreman  did  not 
certainly  adequately  or  properly  represent  the  feelings  of  the  other 
jurors — because  I  myself  heard  four  of  them  express  views  contrary 
to  that  expressed  by  him,  and  I  therefore  ask  your  lordship  to  take 
care — and  I'm  sure  your  lordship  will  take  care — to  see  that  when  the 
foreman  speaks  he  represents  the  opinions  of  the  individual  jurors. 

Mr.  Curran, — Would  your  lordships  allow  me  to  add  one  observa- 
tion? Within  the  last  forty-five  minutes,  three  or  four  jurors  have 
stated  that  there  was  a  probability  of  their  agreeing  to  a  verdict. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — No,  they  didn't  say  that.  What  they 
said  was  tliat  thev  wished  for  fiuther  time. 

Mr.  Currmi What  I  was  respectfully  submitting  is  that  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  is  not  sufficient  time  from  the  time  they  stated  that 
fact,  to  allow  them  for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  call  out  the 
jury  and  ask  the  foreman  again,  have  they  agreed,  or  are  they  likely  to 
agree,  or  do  they  require  further  time  for  deliberation.  Our  only 
object  is  to  have  a  free,  unanimous  verdict  from  the  jury,  and  I  must 
say  that  if  we  have  such  exhibitions  as  we  have  had  in  this  court  to- 
day, that  I  could  not  consider  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  as  a  free 
unanimous  verdict.     Now  call  out  the  jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  lay  down  exceptional 
miles  even  to  meet  apparently  exceptional  cases.  I  can  only  add  that  I 
am  astounded  at  the  proposition  that  we  have  just  heard  fall  from  ]\Tr. 
(Ji'Brien  that  such  a  thing  was  unknown  as  a  jury  being  sent  for  and 
asked  if  they  cannot  agree,  and  if  they  state  they  cannot  agree  they  are 
not  to  be  discharged  by  the  judge.  I  confess  it  is  contrai'y  to  my 
practice  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.  .        , 

Mr.. JTu^tice  ^yiTZGERALD.— tI  have  done  it  fifty  times  in  botlj  criminal 
and  civil  cases. 

Mr.  O^Brieri, — ^What  I  said  wojb  that  it  was  exceptional. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — I  am  never  for  making  any  exceptions,  T  think 
the  usual  practice  is.  always  the  safe  and  the  best  course. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald, — Send  for  the  jury — (after  a  pause) — Has 
anyone  gone  for  the  jury  7 

Mr.  (?ooc/maw.— Yes,  my  lord,  the  police  inspector. 

At  thirteen  minutes  past  six  o'clock  the  jury  again  entered  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Now,  Mr.  Foreman,  again  I  have  to  ask 
you  have  you  agreed  to  your  verdict  1 

The  ForeTnan. — No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  have  a  further  question  to  ask  you,  and 
it  ia  this— and  T  expect  you  to  answer  me  as  conscientious  men  through 
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the  mouth  of  the  foreman—do  you  desire,  in  the  first  instance,  farther 
time  to  deliberate,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  come  to  a  free,  honest,  and 
unanimous  verdict  1 

The  Foreman, — I  do  not  think  we  desire  further  consideration,  mj 
lord. 

A  Juror. — I  think  it  would  be  necessary. 

Another  Juror  (Mr.  Crosby). — I  think  we  all  decided  to  stop  a  con- 
siderable time  to  consider  the  matter.  I  would  be  most  happy  to  stop 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Then,  I  propose,  gentlemen,  to  lock  you 
up  for  the  n^ht  We  must  swear  bailies.  Kemain  where  you  are  for 
the  present,  gentlemen. 

The  Foreman, — ^Would  your  lordships  come  back  in  an  hour  or  two  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^Anything  the  jury  wish  in  that  way  i»re 
wiU  do.  We  can  adjourn,  though  it  is  excessively  inconvenient  to 
come  down  again  or  take  your  verdict  at  a  late  hour  of  the  ni^t.  We 
can  either  adjourn  for  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  and  both,  or  one  of  us, 
can  come  down  to  receive  your  verdict,  or  we  can  send  you  to  a  hotel 
for  the  night  and  take  your  verdict  in  the  morning. 

The  Forenum, — I  think  it  would  be  better,  if  it  suited  your  lordships' 
convenience,  to  come  down  at  nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Very  well,  gentlemen.  But  remember 
you  have  taken  an  oath  to  find  a  true  verdict  on  the  evidence,  so  help 
your  Grod.  That  is  the  oath  you  have  taken,  and  if  you  tell  me,  as 
honest  men,  that  by  an  adjournment  for  an  hour  or  for  two  hours  you 
are  likely  to  come  to  a  true,  unanimous,  and  honest  verdict  upon  the 
oath  you  have  taken,  I  will  adjourn  for  that  time. 

The  Foreman, — I  do  not  think  we  are  likely,  no  matter  how  long  we 
may  adjourn  for,  to  come  to  a  unanimous  decision. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — You  are  aware,  according  to  the  law  of 
this  land,  I  can  receive  no  verdict  but  the  verdict  of  all  the  twelve  men, 
and  we  expect  always  that  that  verdict  of  twelve  men  shall  be  a  verdict 
honestly  given,  having  regard  to  the  solemn  oath  they  (the  jurors)  have 
taken — that  is,  to  find  a  true  verdict  upon  the  evidence  and  nothing 
else.  If  you  tell  me,  as  honest  men,  that  by  getting  two  or  three  hours 
for  further  deliberation  you  are  likely  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  we  will 
adjourn  for  that  purpose. 

The  Forem^m, — ^Well,  I  don't  think  we  are  likely  to  agree,  my  lord. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  if  your  lordships  returned  in  two  or  three 
hours  it  would  give  us  sufficient  time  to  deKberate,  without  locking  us 
up  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  WaUcer. — Say  nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Now,  there  must  be  no  interference  about 
this,  Mr.  Walker. 

A  Juror  (Mr.  Macken). — Some  of  us  are  a  little  hasty,  and  it  might 
require  more  time  than  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^I  have  my  own  views  upon  that.  (Gentle- 
men, what  we  shall  now  do  is  this — ^It  is  now  twenty  minutes  past  six 
o'clock.  Either  my  brother  or  myself  will  attend  here  at  eight 
o'clock  to  receive  your  verdict  if  you  have  agreed,  and,  if  you  have  not 
agreed  at  that  time,  we  will  exercise  the  discretion  which  the  law  gives 
us.     Now,  Mr.  Sheriff,  have  you  the  bailiff  here  to  be  sworn  \ 

The  Foreman. — I  suppose,  my  lord,  we  can  have  any  refreshment  1 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^I  have  given  instructions  to  the  sheriff 
that  you  are  at  liberty  to  have  any  suitable  and  moderate  refreshment 
The  High  Sheriff  is  here— you  hear  me.     You  will  take  care  in  our 
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absence — either  of  ub  will  be  back,  and  we  propose  now  to  adjourn  to 
eight  o'clock.  You  will  take  care  to  have  in  the  court,  and  in  the  hall, 
and  about  the^precincts  of  this  court  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent  any 
rioting  or  any  ebullition  of  feeling  or  any  attempt  in  any  way  to  inter- 
fere with  the  jury. 

The  High  Sher\ff  (Sir  George  Owens).— Yes,  my  lord. 

The  Attorney-General. — Or  any  communication  with  the  jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Or  any  communication  with  the  jury. 
There  is  a  back  door  as  well  as  a  front  door  to  the  jury-room. 

Mr.  Macdonogh. — I  hope  your  lordship  will  see  that  they  get  lights. 
There  is  no  ga&  The  gas  outside  has  been  put  out  and  the  whole  place 
is  in  darkness. 

Mr.  Justice  Babbt. — ^As  for  the  gas  in  my  Chamber,  which  was  put 
there,  I  believe,  by  the  Board  of  Works  for  me,  I  am  aware  that  it 
always  goes  out  at  the  approach  of  evening. 

The  Foreman. — If  you  apply  a  little  hot  water  to  the  meter  it  will 
make  the  gas  shine. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Wbo  has  charge  of  the  gas  here  ? 

Mr.  Goodman. — Mr.  Blythe,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Walker. — It  is  turned  off,  and  the  whole  place  is  in  darkness ; 
you  have  to  grope  your  way  through  the  passages  outside. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  sub-sheriff 
will  provide  you  with  lights  and  any  reasonable  refreshment  you  desire. 
Mr.  Sheriff,  bring  in  eight  constables  to  be  sworn  as  bailiffs. 

Mr.  MofOionogh. — Would  your  lordship  kindly  allow  me  to  present  a 
request  from  the  traversers  to  you  that  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
say  nine  o'clock  instead  of  eight.  I  am  only  the  medium  of  communi- 
cating that  request. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^I  have  no  objection  to  say  nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  Justice  Barry. — That  was  the  hour  named  by  ^e  foreman. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — ^We  will  adjourn  to  nine  o'clock,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  the  sheriff  will  provide  you  with  the  necessary  refresh- 
ment.    But  before  we  leave,  the  bailiffs  will  have  to  be  sworn  in. 

The  Foreman. — One  of  the  jury  desires  that  your  lordship  would 
again  define  the  question  of  intent. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Tou  must  all  come  back  into  the  box  for 
that,  gentlemen.     Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  abstract  of  the  indictment  1 

Mr.  Goodman — I  have  it  (handed  to  Judge). 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — You  are  all  there,  gentlemen.  Well,  the 
intent,  gentlemen,  alleged  in  the  first  class  of  counts  in  the  indictment, 
is  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to  impoverish  the  landlords 
— that  is,  to  impoverish  them  by  preventing  their  rents  being  paid  to 
them.  In  the  next  class  the  intent  is  put  in  another  way — ^intending  to 
injure  the  landlords  (which  really  means  the  same  thing)  by  inducing 
their  tenants  to  refuse  to  pay  rents.  The  next  intent  is  another  class. 
It  is  intending  to  frustrate  the  administration  of  justice'  and  the 
execution  of  the  Queen's  writs  oi  fieri  facias  and  decrees  issued  for 
non-payment  of  rent.  The  next  is  an  intent,  intending  to  impoverish 
the  owners  of  farms  which  have  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of 
rent  by  preventing  others  taking  these  farms,  and  I  think  that  the 
last  is  intending  to  prejudice  persons  desirous  of  taking  any  farm 
from  which  others  had  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  by 
preventing  the  taking  of  these  &nns.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  told  you 
what  the  various  intents  are,  stated  in  the  various  counts  in  this  indict- 
ment. I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  any  further  information  than 
I  did  before.     In  ordinary  cases  intention  is  to  be  inferred — as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  to  be  inferred  by  the  jury  from  the  acts  of  the  party — ^from  the 
acts  of  the  defendant,  because  as  you  cannot  dive  into  the  recesses  of 
a  man's  mind  ordinarily,  the  law  holds  you  are  at  liberty  to  infer  that 
he  intended  that  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  own  act. 
And  if  the  defendants  did  combine  to  prevent  tenants  paying  their  rents 
— ^if  they  did  combine  to  prevent  others  taking  farms  from  which  tenants 
who  would  not  pay  their  rents  had  been  evicted — why,  gentlemen,  the 
necessary  consequence — ^the  consequence  resulting  from  those  acts  would 
necessarily  be  to  impoverish  and  injure  landlords.  But  I  pointed  out 
to  you  in  the  course  of  the  case  that  this  was  not  really  a  case  in  which 
you  were  driven  back  upon  that  supposition  of  law  at  aU,  because  that 
you  had — if  the  defendants  did  conspire  in  the  manner  alleged — ^you  had 
ample  evidence  before  you  of  their  common  intent.  It  is  expressed  almost 
in  every  speech  which  was  made — ^in  every  line  of  the  evidence.  "To  starve 
out  the  landlords  "  ia  an  expression  repeatedly  used.  "  Crush  them  out " — 
**  bring  them  to  their  knees  by  the  non-payment  of  rent,  and  the  not 
allowing  of  people  to  become  tenants  of  their  farms."  In  fact,  gentle- 
men, you  have  in  every  line  of  the  case  pregnant  evidence  expressed 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  act  upon  of  the  intent  alleged  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants.  But,  gentlemen,  when  1  come  to  that  class  of  counts — 
intending  to  frustrate  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  execution  of 
the  Queen's  writs — to  wit,  writs  of  ^.  fa.  and  civil  bill  decrees  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  by  their  declaration  that  nobody  should  be  at  liberty 
to  bid  at  such  a  sale,  nobody  should  be  at  liberty  to  buy ;  and  further 
enforcing  these  mandates  by  "  Boycotting  "  the  persons  who  should  bid 
at  or  buy  at  these  sales,  well,  gentlemen  (that  is  in  my  judgment) 
there,  as  in  the  other  case,  you  are  not  bound  to  fall  back  upon  any 
inference  from  the  acts  of  the  defendants ;  but  you  have  ample  proof — if 
you  believe  it — ^if  upon  an  investigation  of  the  case,  you  come  to  that 
conclusion — that  they  did  intend  to  prevent  the  execution  of  these 
writs — which  is  in  that  way  expressed  tiiat  their  intent  was  to  frustrate 
the  administration  of  justice.  Upon  that  subject  I  cannot  tell  you  any 
more.  It  is  very  much  what  I  stated  to  you  before  and  I  will  leave  it 
entirely  in  your  hands.  Now,  gentlemen,  my  brother  and  I  will  come 
back  at  nine  o'clock  to  receive  your  verdict  if  you  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Macdonogh  (as  the  jury  were  leaving  the  box). — Of  course  until 
the  juiy  shall  have  retired  I  cannot  say  a  word.  But  I  wish  to  convey 
that  I  mean  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Macdonogh  with 
great  pleasure  an3rthing  he  has  to  say,  and  with  the  attention  which  it 
always  deseiwes.  (To  the  jury) — Now,  gentlemen,  you  had  better 
retire. 

ThQ  Foreman. — One  of  the  jury  suggests  that  your  lordships  should 
not  go  away  until  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — "Very  well,  Mr.  Foreman,  we  will  remain 
in  court  until  a  quarter  to  seven,  and  you  can  then  come  down  into 
court  and  tell  us  what  you  desire. 

The  jury  again  retired  to  their  room. 

Mr.  Mcuidanogh. — May  it  please  your  lordships — ^your  lordship  having, 
in  much  more  emphatic  and  very  clear  language  conveyed  to  the  jury 
your  views  in  reference  to  the  intention,  I  most  respectfully  object,  and 
I  say  that  the  question  of  intent  is  to  be  found  as  a  fact —  as  a  &ct  by 
the  jury.  That  was  the  discussion  between  Lord  Erskine  and  Mr. 
Justice  Buller.  It  is  settled  now,  and  the  decisions  were  numerous 
upon  the  subject.     One  is  mentioned  in   Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
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another  in  a  case  which  I  have  not  before  me  at  tliis  moment,  but  which 
I  was  considering.  Intent  is  to  be  found  as  a  fact,  and  I  know  your 
lordship  did  not  suggest  it  was  to  be  what  we  frequently  use  in  the 
exigency  of  civil  life — ^namely,  that  the  party  intended  the  actual  or 
necessary  consequence  of  his  acts — a  very  useful  formula  and  sometimes 
very  applicable,  but  not  in  a  criminal  court,  as  your  lordship  judiciously 
observed 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  think  you  misunderstood  me,  Mr. 
Maodonogh,  I  did  not  at  all  so  observe,  that  that  was  not  applicable  to  a 
criminal  court  On  the  contrary,  I  particularly  laid  it  down  in  another 
case  in  express  language. 

Mr.  Macdonogh, — I  did  not  convey  myself  then.  I  did  not  at  all  say 
that  your  lordship  did  not,  but  I  say  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not 
a  proper  formula  for  a  criminal  court,  but  that  the  intent  is  to  be 
found  as  a  fact,  and  not  to  be  inferred  as  a  consequence  of  a  person's 
acts.  As,  for  example,  supposing  the  intention  was  wholly  diverse, 
that  the  intention  was  to  stay  evictions  and  to  prevent  oppression,  and 
that  as  an  incident  to  that,  and  a  mere  incident,  the  impoverishment  of 
landlords  might  take  place,  that  was  not  the  prevailing  intent — that  was 
not  the  intent  to  govern.  And  I  do  think  that  it  is  well  deserving  of 
attention  that  in  all  cases  of  great  magnitude  the  primary  intent  was 
to  achieve  a  good  purpose,  but,  incidentally,  the  effect  was  frequently  to 
injure  those  from  whom  the  abuses  were  taken,  and  the  jury  have 
not  had  presented  to  them  a  fair  view  of  what  the  intent  of  these  gen- 
tlemen was.  They  wanted  to.  stay  evictions,  they  wanted  to  stay  the 
expatriation  of  their  countrymen,  and  they  did  these  acts,  which  inci- 
dentally, no  doubt,  might  tend  to  reduce  the  income  of  the  landlords ; 
but  that,  therefore,  was  not  the  necessary  intent  of  theii'  acts,  nor  was 
it  the  intent  which  operated  upon  their  minds.  I  would  ask  your  lord- 
ship to  tell  the  jury  that  if  they  have  any  doubt  about  any  of  these 
intents — calling  attention  to  what  the  intents  were  which  the  tra- 
versers' counsel  urged  upon  your  lordship  as  the  primary  intents — ^that 
if  there  was  any  reasonable  doubt  on  that  subject,  they  are  bound  to 
acquit  the  traversers.  My  learned  friend.  Sergeant  Heron,  thought  fit 
to  deride  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  For  the  first  time  I  heard  of  it  in 
a  court  of  justice,  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  hear  it  again.  I 
ask  your  lordship  to  tell  the  jury  if  they  have  any  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  intent  they  should  acquit  the  traversers. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — I  shall  not  call  out  the  jury  again  for  that 
purpose,  Mr.  Macdonogh.  I  am  now  only  expressing  my  own  opinion. 
I  may  add  if  there  is  one  feature  in  this  case  on  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  it  is  this  :  that  the  intent  was  to  impoverish  the  land- 
lords, and  in  that  way  to  bring  them  to  their  knees — the  primary  intent, 
and  that  is  expressed  in  every  line  of  the  evidence.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  civil  and  criminal  cases,  but  if  the  question  arose  in  a  civil 
case  I  should  have  directed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  t<he  plaintiff. 
We  shall  wait  now  till  the  jury  come  out  and  tell  us  if  they  wish  for  an 
adjournment. 

The  jury  returned  to  court  at  twenty  minutes  to  seven  o'clock. 

The  Foreman,  —My  lord,  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  have  now  desired 
me  to  inform  you  of  their  opinion  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  we 
could  agree  to  a  verdict,  no  matter  how  long  we  may  be  locked  up. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald. — Very  well,  gentlemen,  if  that  is  the  ex- 
pression of  your  opinion  now,  we  will  not  exercise  Uie  power  which  we 
have  to  lock  you  up  for  the  night      You  have  now  been  six  and  a  half 
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hours  in  delibenition,  and  according  to  tJie  opinion  of  my  leamfid 
colleague  and  myself  having  now  that  declaration  from  j^ur  body, 
we  Hank  the  time  haa  oome  when  the  necessity  haa  arisen 
for  your  dischaige.  We  would  have  kept  you  for  any 
time  and  attended  you  at  any  period  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  a 
unanimous  Terdict ;  but  there  being  no  prospect  now,  acocoding  to  your 
declaration,  of  that  unanimous  verdict^  and  upon  that  opinion  which  yoa 
have  now  unanimously  expressed  through  the  mouth  of  your  foreman — 
there  being  no  prospect  of  a  free  and  unanimous  verdict^  we  exerdse  the 
authority  whioh  the  law  giyes  us  by  dischaiging  you.  You  are  now 
discharged. 

A  Juror. — ^My  lord,  as  we  have  been  such  a  long  time  engaged  on  this 
case  four  weeks  to-day,  we  think  we  ought  to  be  exempted  for  some 
time  from  serving  on  juries. 

Mr.  Justice  Fitzgeraxd. — I  think,  gentlemen,  you  are  well  entitled  to 
that  indulgence,  and  I  myself  will,  as  far  as  my  own  court  is  concerned, 
communicate  with  the  Chief  Justice,  or  other  judge  of  this  court,  who 
may  be  sitting  at  Nui  Friuif  and  we  will  take  care  that  you  shaU  be 
exempted.  We  will  also  have  a  communication  made  to  the  other  courts 
with  a  view  to  seeing  that  the  exemption  shall  be  extended  to  you  there. 

The  jury  then  left  the  box,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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